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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TIIK two lormei* Volumes of this Collection havinsr 
become extremely scarce, tlie Proprietors tleemecl it expe- 
dient to republish in one: vodume, a select number of 
Sermons, taken from the two former, together with several 
others never Ix'fore inserted, because not published, but 
calculated to obviate the Errors of the I'iiiies, and to enrich 
the j)age.s of this Edition with the Pietv and Wisdom of 
such Preachers as a Horsley and a Paley. 
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The Folly of Atbeisni, and (what is 
now called) Deism ; eren with re- 
spect to the present Life. 

PlAtM xiv. 1. , * 

The Fool hath Raid in hi» heart, There is no 
God ; th^y are corrupt ; they have done abo- 
miaable works, there it none that doeth goods 

^ SHAL);r not now make any inquiry 
^ aboiilthetimctimd occasion 
drcuiQliteiica^ this Paalm : 

nor how it comes (o pass, toet with very 
UttleyariatiqnweW^k^wicp over, botn 
here d|e1l4^and again no^iW the 33d. 
Not^^ these^ehd such l{k^ are not im* 
poftimt but 

that.li^k#em itisproper now, when we 
era and.expos^te n^fi auch 

pefioi»; aiaIlf^iiq divine aathori^ to 
our, text; it 

amy fbi^mu say, less veneraticiafor 


these sacred hyhins, thto for the profane 
songs of Anacreon or Horace. So that al- 
though I myself do really believe, that all 
such as sav intAeir hearis^There is no 6od, 
ate fooUih and ciorrxp^,*both in under-* 
standing *hnd will;. because I see infinite 
wisdom itself has pronounc^ them to be 
so: nevertherless this argument would at 
present have no force , upon these men, 
till in due time and 'method we have 
evinced the sufficient authority of Iddy 
scripture. But however there.arc o&er 
books extant, which they must needs allow 
of as proper evidence ; even the uugj&ty 
voliunes of Visible nature, and the ever- 
lasting tabto o%igbt reason ; wherein, if 
tbeyjlo notwilfulty shut their ejr^, thi^ 
may read their own folly written by 'Aa 
fin^r of God, in a much plainer ai^mora 
terrible soqtence, than Belsl^pjmr^S wig 
by ^ hand u|mn the walk ^Cftm.T.5.), 

- Ai^ as thAimpious pilt^nples of Aasjs 
berspiA.do preciucle any imugiesiftatim 
.mm Asruc^alod work of God; so Aey 
{urevmit ua^^o bom speaking l^preMDl 
to Ae second part of Ae text* , The 
H" 
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FAMILY LECTURES. 


Serin. L 


Kliole verse hath apparently two proposi- 
'' tions one denoting the ioliy of 

^ in his hearty 

‘ secoivi declaring 

flagitiousness of life 
' attend it ; They are cor» 

Tup^^ done abominable twrks^ 

fiapre doeth good. No\fr this 

pittmo a genuine atheist is mere 
loves to call it ; an empty 
• 8i>iSyid.m^ord3 without any signification. 
He allows no natural morality, nor any 
other distinction of good and evil, just and 
unjust, than as human institution and the 
modes and fashions of various countries 
denominate theti|. The most heroical 
actions or detestable villainies are in the 
nature of things indifferent to his appro- 
bation ; if by secrecy they are alike con- * 
cealed from rewards or punishments, from 
igooniiny or applause. So that till we 
have proved in ity)ropcr place the eternal 
and essential difference between virtue 
and vice, we must forbear to urge atheists 
with the corruption and abominableness 
of their principles. But I presume, the 
first part of the text, the folly and sottish- 
ness of athejsm, (which shall be the sub- 
ject of this discourse,) will be allowed to 
come home to their case ; since they make 
such a noisy pretence to wit and sagacity , 
and 1 believe several of t|iem first engage 
In that labyrinth of nonsense and folly, out 
of an absurd and preposterous affectation 
of seeming wiser than their neighbours. 

But before 1 proceed any farther. It 
will be necessary to clear and vindicate 
this expression of the Psalmist The fool 
ha$h said in his hearU There is no. God, 
For 1 know not any interpreters that 
will.aJlow it to.be spoken of such as fiatly 
d^ny the being of God ; but of them, 
that, believing his existence, do yet se- 
clude him from directing the af&irs of the 
trorld, from observing and judging the 
Actions of men. I suppose they might 
be induced to this, f^m the commohlv 
receivied notion of an innate Idea of God, 
imprinted upon every soul'Of man at their 
ensatioQ^ib characters that can never be 
^ance it will Mow,, that 
i^pedulati^^ does only subsist in 

olir m^ation ; whereas really human 
oatusetlmDot beg[^^ crime : that 
11)4^ a tew senraal and voluptuous per- ^ 
nous may fbr a season eclipse ilfis native 
i%bt of the soid^, but can never so wholly 
Iwother and extingtiish it, but diet at 


some lucid intervals it will recover itself 
again, andr shine’ forth tp the coni^ction 
of their consciences. And therefore they 
believed, that the words would not ad- 
mit of a strict and rigorous interpreta- 
tion ; but ought to be so tempered and 
accommodated to the nature of things, 
as that they maj describe those profane 
persons^ who, though they do not, nor 
can really doubt in their hearts of the 
being of God, yet openly deny his pro- 
vidence in the course of their lives. 
Now if this be all that is meant by the 
text, Ldo not see how we can defend, 
libt only the fitness and propriety, but 
the very truth of the expression. As to 
that natural and indelible signsUure of 
God, which human souls in their first 
origin arc supposed to be stamped with, 

1 shall shew at a fitter opportunity that 
it is a mistake, and that we have no need 
'of it in our disputes against atheism. So 
that, being free from that prejudice, 1 in- 
terpret the words of the text in the literal 
acceptation, which will likewise take in 
the expositions of others. For I believe 
that the royal Psalmist in this comprehen- 
sive brevity of speech, There is no God, 
hath concluded all the various forms of 
impiety ; whether such as excliules the 
Deity from governing the world by his 
providence, or judging it by his righte- 
ousness, or'pref^tipg it by his;wisdoni and 
power. fieca.i^.C. the consequence and 
result of all these opinions is terminated 
in downright atheism* For the divine in- 
spection into the affairs of the world doth 
necessarily follow fi'om the nature and 
being of Go8. And he that denies this, 
doth implicitly deny hia existence; he may 
acknowledge what ne will with his mouth, 
but in his heati he hath said^ •There is no 
God, A Godf thertfare a providence^ 
was a genera) argument of virtuoa8.m,en,* 
and not peculiar to the Stoics alone. And 
again, rio prinHencey ihsii^fifha Goff, 
was ^e most pllitisi^^ rdnsdii^fakiil: the 
most frequetitm the mo^flAs 
men. So that it ^ems tp be' agreed en 
all hands, that the existence of God ami 
his governing of the world dn iiratuklly 
suppose and itnply eqio anplAet', 

There ai^some fitfidelSi among ua, that 
not only disbelieve tbe'Ofarfstto reiigiott, 
but oppose the asaertidna off jMrfdenCe, 
of the immortality of dm abidv 6f an utti-* 
venal judgment to €Otne,injll any in- 
corporeal essence t and yet'^lb avoia the 

odious 
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cdioas name of atheists, would shelteir and if there were not actually siieh beiogn in 
screen dienisclves under a new one of nature to emit thole effluvia 
deists, which is not quite so obnoxious, ing into the soul musthege|.such^^lmE||L^ 
But I think the text hath cut them short, nations, * And thence it was, 
and precluded this subterfuge; in as much philosophers adapted th^ deacrij^tiiMi of 
as it hath declared, that ^ such wicked the deity to the vulgar apprehensions /of . 
principlcsarecoincideat andallonein the those times; gods and goddesses mho- 
issue with the rankest atheism : T^e fooU mcrabic, and ml of human figure : he* 
that doth exempt the aflairs of the world ' cause otheiwise the conceptions of man- 
from the ordination and disposal of God, kind about them could not possibly be 
hath said in his heart, There is no God at accounted for by their physiology. So 
alL It was the opinion of man}' of the that if Epicurus and Democritus were in 
ancients, that * Epicurus^ introduced a ji|||^nest about their philosophy, they did 
deity into his philosophy, not because he l^^essarily and really believe the exist-- 
was persuaded of his existence, (for when ence of the gods. But then as to the na- 
. he had brought him upon tlie stage of turc and authority of tlictn; they bereaved 
nature, he made him only muln persona' that^ upiter of his thunder and majesty : 
and interdicted him from bearing any forbidding him to look or peep abroad, 
part in it,) but purely that he might not so much as to enquire what news in the 
incur the offence of tlie magistrate. He infinite spube'abbut him ; but to contenC 
, was generally therefore suspected ver&is himself and be happy with an eternal lazi- 
■ re/i^uisse D^um f re susta/isse to have fram^ ness and dozing, unless „6ome rumbling 
ed on purpose such a contemptible paltry tioops of atoms upon the dissolution of a 
hypothesis about him, as indeed letl the neighbouring world might chance to 
name and title of God in the world ; but awake him. Now because no Israelite in 
nothing of his nature and pow er. Just the days of the Psalmist is likely to have 
as a f philosopher of our own age gave a been so curious about natural knowledge, 
ludicrous and fictitious notion about the as to believe the being of a God for suth 
rest of the earth, to evade the hard cen- a quaint and airy reason as this, when he 
sure and usage which (jajileo had lately had once boldly denied his dominion over 
met with. For my own part, as 1 do not the world ; and since there is not now one 
exclude this reason from being a grand infidel living, so ridiculous as to pretend ' 
occasion of Epicurus’s owning a God; so to solve the phenomena of sight, fancy 
I believe that he anil Democritus too or cogitation, by those fleeting superficial 
* were compelled to it likewise by the ne- films of bodies ; 1 must beg leave to think, 
cessity of their own systems. For seeing both in the text was a tho- 

they explained the phaenomena of vision, rough ^nfir^ed atheist ; and that the 
imagination, and thought itself, by cer- modern disguised.deists do only call them •• 
tain thin fleeces of atoms, that flow inccs- selves so for the former reason of Epi- 
santly from the surfaces of bodies, and by curus, to decline the public odium and 
their subtiltv and fineness penetrate any resentment of tlie magistrate ; and that 
obstacle, and yet retain the exact figures ihey cover the most arrant athaism under 
mvT lineaments of the several bodies from the mask and shadow of a deity : by which 
whidi they proceed ; and in this manner . they understand no more, than some eter- 
insinuating thetflselves through the pores nal inanimate inatter, some universal na- 
pf jiuniaii b^ies into the contexture of tore, and soul of the world, void of ail 
ihe loul, do there excite fieusation and sense, and <€ogita6on/8o far from being 
perdept^n of diemsdvos: inconsequence endowed with infinite wisdom and good- 
. of thtti hypothesis they were obliged to ness. And therefiire in this present dls- 
maintain, that we could have no fancy course they may deservedly cqinp under 
dr idea, or conception of any thing, but that character which tlie text baA gwen 
what did redly either intire or in of them, of Jbols that have sM in 
it§ sereed parts. ' Whence it followed, Aeorfs, Tf^e is no God* , 

.that tew^micoiild'.bave no imaginations . ||And ndw.Iiaving thus flir deajred pur 
pf Jupiter or AfMMor Minerva or Isis ; rray; in. the next, place we shall, offer 
t** some .notorious prom of ihe gmi felly 

. ,oPui»idc«.iuiQ4Cic«ron. Plutaccb^ ^ snd stupidity of atheists. . 

^ Mr. Dsh Cartel. If a ^rson that had a fiiir estate in |e« 
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version, which in all probability he would 
speedily be possessed of, and of which he 
might reasonably promise to himself a 
long and happy eniovnient, should be 
assured by some skilful physician, that in 
a very short time he would inevitably fall 
into a dise&e, which would so totally de- 
prive him of his understanding and me* 
inory, that he should lose the knowledge 
of all things without him, nay all con* 
sciousness and sense of his own pcrsoit and 
being: If, I say, upon a certain belief of 
this indication, the man should appa^ 
overjoyed at the news, and be mighffly 
transported with the discovery and ex* 
pectatiun ; would not all that Saw him be 
astonished at such behaviour? Would they 
not be forward to conclude, that the dis- 
temper had seized him already, and even 
then the miserable creature was become a 
mere fool and an idiot ? Now the carriage 
of our atheists or deists is infinitely more 
amazing than this ; no dotage so infatu* 
ate, no frenzy so extravagant as theirs. 
*]niey have been educated in a religion 
fliat instructed them in the knowledge of 
a supreme being ; a spirit most excellent* 
ly glorious, superlatively powerful and 
wise and good, creator of all things out 
of nothing; that hath endued the sons of 
men, his peculiar favourites, with a ra- 
iSonal spirit, and hath placed them as 
spectators in this noble theatre of the 
world, to view and applaud these glorious 
scenes of earth and heaven, the workman- 
stdp'O^bis hands ; tliat^th frirn^ed them 
in general with a sulIicieDt sme^^of all 
things, eithef necessary or convenient for 
life ; and particularly to such as fear and 
obey him, hath promised a supjily of all 
wants, a deliverance and protection frej^u 
all dangers : that they that seek him, shnU 
nant no manner qf^ thing that is^ood. Psah 
jlxiVm 9* Who besides his munificence to 
fSiem in tbislife; hath so loved thexoorld^that 
he senihis only begitten son ( John,iii. 16.) 
the express image of his substance, and 
partaker of eternal nature and gkwy, 

to bring l^and immortality to light (2 Tim; 
t» 10.), and to tender them to mankind 
upon fktr and |;rac!ou8 tcrnis; that if 
they aobintt to hS eaeyyoketAnd light bur- 
(Matth. xi. So.), and , observe his 
OOmmaiidments mkich ar» not grievous 
ft John, V. S.) he dien gives them the 
eternal salvation f Heb. v. 9«) 
no hath reserved Jbr them in heaieen an in^ . 
tidlrit^ttce ineoirigttiile^ and undqfiled, and , 


that fadeth not avoay ( 1 Pet-i. 4.1 ; fas 
hath prepared for them an unqieaKable, 
unconceivable perfection of joy and bliss, 
things that eye hath not seen^ nor ear heard f 
neither have ^tered into the hearty wan- 
(1 Cor. ii. 9.). Wliat a delightful amd 
ravishing hypothesis of religion is this i 
And in this relidon they have had their 
education.'Nowlet us suppose some great 
professor in atheism to suggest to some of 
"these men, that all this is m^re dream and 
imposture; that there is no such excellent 
being, as they suppose, that created and 
reserves them ; that^all about them ia 
ark senseless matter, driven on by the 
blind impulses of fatality and fortune; 
that men first sprung up like mushrooms,^ 
*out of the mud and slime of the earth ; 
and tliat all their thou^ts, and the whole 
of what they call ^ouT, are only various 
action and rc^percussion of small particles 
of matter, kept awhile a moving by soma 
mechanism and clock-work, which finally 
must cease and perish by death. If it be 
true then (as we daily find it is) that men 
listen with complacency to these horrid 
suggestions; if they let go their hope of 
everlasting life with willingness and joy ; 
if the^ entertain the thoughts of final 
perdition with exultation and triumph; 
ought th^ not to be esteemed most no- 
torious * fools, even destitute of common 
sense, and abandoned to a callousness and 
numbness of soul? 

What, then. Is heaven itself, with its 
j^asures for evermore (2 Tim. iv. 8.), to 
be parted with so unconcernedly ? Is a 
cram of righteousness^ ncram of /y?r,(Jam- 
i. 12.) to oe surrendered with laughter ? 
is an exceeding and eternal wi^t f glory 
(2 Cor, iv. 17.) too light in uie bamneo 
against the hopeless death of the atheist, 
and utter extinction ? It was a noble say- 
ing of the emperor Marcus, That he 
would not endure to live one dtey in the 
world, if he did not believe it tp be under 
the government of prov{deiice. us 
but imagine that excdlent person confut- 
ed and satisfied by some Epicurean of his 
time; tha^ all was but atoms, and vacuum, 
and necessity, 'and chance. Would he 
have been so pleased and delighted with 
the Conviction? woftd be .have so tri- 
umphed in being overoonde \ ot rather, as 
he bath told us, would he not have g^ 

• * m}' ih^9t w\ 4m(v9ifru ylnf* Max. 
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dow^ irlth sorrow^ and despair to the 
grave i Did I but once see an atheist la- 
ment and bewail himself ; that upon a 
strict and impartial examination he had 
found to his cost, that all was a mistake ^ 
that the prerogative of iiuman nature was 
vanished and gone ; those glorious hopes 
of immortality and bliss* nothing out 
cheating joys and pleasant delusions; that 
he had undone himself by losing the com- 
fortable error* and* would give all the 
world to have better argumente for reli- 
gion ; there would be great hopes ofpre- 
vailing upon such an atheist as this. But* 
alas 1 there are none of them gf this tem- 
per of mind ; there are none that under^ 
stand and seek.qfter God (Fsal. xiv. 2. ) ^ 
they have no knovdiltke (ver. 4.), nor any 
desire of it ; they thrust the word of God 
Jrom them^ and judge themselves unworthy 
* of everlasting life^ (Actsxiii. 46 •) ; they 
willingly prefer darkness before light, and 
obstinately chuse to perisK for ever in the 

g rave* ratherthan be heirs of salvation in 
le resurrection of the just. These certainly 
are the^/bok in the text* indocil* intrac- 
table fools, whose stolidity can baffle all 
arguments* and be proof against demon- 
stration itself ; whose end (as the woi'ds of 
St. Paul do truly describe them) whose end 
and very hope is destruction^ an eternal 
deprivation of being ; whose God is their 
betly, the gratification of sensual lusts ; 
whose glcry is in their shames in the debas- 
ing of mankind to the condition of boasts ; 
who mind earthfy .things (PhiL iii. . 19«)» 
who if (like that great apostle) they were 
caught up to the third heaven (2 Cor. xii. 
2.)* would (as^the spies did of Canaan^ 
inng down an evil report ( Num. xiii. 32. ) 
ofthoser^ions of bliss* And I fear, unless 
it please God by extraordinary methods 
to help ihfiir unbelief (Mar. ix. 24. )* and 
etdlghten the eues^f their understanding 
(foh.i* 19^} ; tney will carry their atheism 
wifo them to thepit; and the flanies of hell 
only must.coni^ince them df thek error. 

This supine and inconsiderate behavi- 
,our of the atheists is so extremely absurd* 

^ that it would be deemed incredible* if it 
did not occur td our daily observation ; 
it proclaims alomU that they are not led 
oatrey by their reasoning* but led captive 
by their lusts to the denial of God. When 
theverypleasaresof paradise me contemn- 
ed and tranmled on* like pSlI^cast be- 
fore swine* there is small hope ofr^kM# 
them by arg^n^epts of 


however* os Solomon advisetii'|.yre d^iii 
answer these jbeds net aecorJing to their 
folfyf lest we also belike uniodhm (Prov. 
xxvi. 4. It is expediei:^ that we eat .to 
silence the ignorance'^qf men^ 

that believers may bethe'mbne conflnned 
and more resolute in the faith. 

Did religion bestok heaven witliout any 
terms oir conditions indifferently upon all; 
if the crown' of life was hereditary, and 
free to good and bad ; and not settled by 
covenant upon the elect of God only; such 
as live soberly and righteously and godly in 
this present world (Tit. ii. 12.): I be- 
lieve there would be no such thing as 
an infidel among us. And without 
controversy it is the way and means of 
attaining to heaven* that makes profane 
scorners so 'willingly let go the expectan 
tion of it. It is not the articles of the 
creed, but the duly God and their 
neighbour, that is such an inconsistent 
incredible legend. They will not prac- 
tise the rules of religion, and therefore 
they cannot believe the promises and re* 
wards of it. 

But, However, let us suppose them to 
have acted like rational and serious men ; • 
and perhaps upon a diligent inquisition 
they have found* that tne hope of im-* 
mortality deserves to be joyfully quitted* 
and that either out of interest, or neces* 
sity. 

1* And first, One may conceive indeed* 
how there might possibly be a necessity of 
quittingpit. Jt might be tied to such 
terms*, as would render it impossible ever 
to be otatned. For example* if it sho\|]d 
be required of all 1;^® candidates of glory- 
and immortality* to give a full and know- 
ing assent to such things as are repugnant 
to common sense* as trontradict the xo^vai 
the universal notions and imlubita- 
ble maxims of reason ; if they were to be- 
lieve, that one and the same tiling may 
be and not be at the same time and in the 
same respect; if allowmg the received 
ideas and denominations of numbers and 
figures and body* they must seriously af- 
firm* that two and two do make a dozen* 
or that the diameter of a circle is as long 
as the circumference* or that the lune 
body may be all of it in distant placSies at 
once ; 1 miut confess that the offers of 
happinest imoii such articles 
these* would be mere tanU^Hlg 
tfonal creatures; and the ,kinM<^ ef * 
Heaved wpuld become tbe ipbermm!# ^ 
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only idiots and fools. For whilst a man 
of common capacity doth think and re- 
ject upon sitch propositions, he cannot 
possibly bribe his understandin|Uf to give a 
verdict for their truth. So that ho would 
be quite frustrated of the hope of reward, 
upon such unpracticahlc conditions as 
these: neither could he have any evidence 
of the reality of the promise, superior to 
what he is conscious to of the falsity of 
t;hc means. Now if any atheist can shew 
me in the system of Christian religion 
any such absurdities and repugnances to 
our natural faculties ; 1 will either evince 
them to be interpolations and corruptions 
of the faith, or yield myself a captive and 
a proselyte to his infidelity. 

II. Or, S-Mly, they may think it is the 
interest of mankind, tiiattl>erc should he 
no heaven at all ; because the labour to 
acquire it is more worth than thepurchase: 
God almighty (if there be one) having 
much overvalued the bles^sings of his pre- 
sence. So that upon a lair estimation, it 
is a greater advantage to take one’s swing 
in sensuality, and have a glut of voluptu- 
ousness irt this life, freely resigning all 
pretences to future happiness; which,when 
a man is once extinguished by death, he 
cannot be supposed either to want or de- 
sire ; than to he tied up by command- 
ments and rules so contrary to flesh and 
blood ; to / d'c up onc^s cross, io denij him- 
self ^Mark, viii. til-.), and refuse the satis- 
faction of natural desires. This indeed is 
the true language of atheism, <ind the 
cause of it too. W ere not this at the bot- 
tom, no man in his wit.s could contemn 
and ridicule the expe^ffeation of immorta- 
lity. Now' what power or iniliiencc can 
reiigion have upoiitheminds of these men; 
while not only thei.* affections iind lu.sts, 
but tlicir supposed interest, shall plead a- 
gainst it? Dut if we can once 'Silence this 
pow'erful advocate, we shall witTiout much 
difficulty carry tlie cause at the bar of 
impartial reason. 

Nowhere is a notorious in.stance of the 
folly of .atheists, that w'hile they repudi- 
ate all title to the kingdom of heaven, 
merely for the present pleasure' of body, 
and their boasted tranquiliity of mind: 
besides the extreme madness in running 
•auch a deimeratc hazard afler death, 
(v^bich ^rill not now treat of,) they , de- 
prive thJpiselves^ here of that very plea- 
sure and tr^quility they seek for. For 
I sball now 'endeavour to shew. That reli- 


E C T U R fe S., 

gion itself gives us the greatest delight# 
and advantages even in this life also* 
though there should prove in the event to 
he no resurrection to another. Her tvayi 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
iif € peace. ( Prov, iq. 17. ). 

but before I begin that, I must occur 
to one specious objection both againt this 
proposition and the past part of ray dis- 
course; namely, that religion doth per-, 
petually haunt and disquiet us wdth dismal 
apprehensions of everlasting burnings in 
hell; and that there is no shelter or re- 
fuge* from those fears, but behind the 
principles of atheism. 

( 1 . ) First* theheforc, I w3l freely ao 
knowledgc to the atheist, that some part 
of w'hat hath been sril^^s not directly con- 
c'lusive against them ; if they say, that 
before they revolted from the faith, they 
had sinned away all expectation of ever 
arriving at heaven : and consequently had 
good reason so joyfully to receive the news 
of annihilation by death, as an advantage- 
ous change for the everlasting torments of 
the damned. But because 1 cannot ex- 
pect, that ^hey w ill make such a shame- 
less and senseless confession, and supply 
u.s with that invincible argument against 
themselves : I must say again, that to 
prefer fmal extinction before a happy 
imniortility, does declorethemost deplor- 
able stupi(fity of mind. Nay, although 
they should copfess, that tliey believed 
themselves to be reprobates, before they 
disbelieved religion ; and took atheism aa 
a sanctuary and refuge from the terrore 
of hell ; yet still the imputation of lolly 
will stick upon them : in is mucli as' they 
chose atheism 'as an opiate to still those 
frightening apprehensions, by inducing a 
dulneiis and lethargy of mind ; rather than 
they would make use of that active and 
safutary medicine, a hearty repentance ; 
that they did not know the riches of the 
goodness and forbearance and hnfr suffer^ 
ing of God ( Rom. ii. 4'.), and that a sin- 
cere amendment of life was never too late, 
Jesus Christ being the samout of all men 
( 1 Tim. iv. 10. ), and a propitiation for the 
sins of the whw world (1 Job. v. 1 4*. ) ; who 
came into the world to titoeeinnere, even the 
chief of them aU[\ Tim. i.i5.) ; and died 
for the ungodly, and his bitterest enemies 
^Rom. v. 6.— 10.^ 

(2.) Atid secondly, As to the fears of 
damnation ; those terrors are not to be 
charged uf^on religion itself,, wlricb pr% 
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ceed either from the want of religion> or perienoe^ that the very boldest of themV 
superstitious mistakes about itr For as an out of their debauches and compataj^ 
honest and innocent man doth know the wiicn they chanced to be surprised witlr 
punisiiments, which the laws of his ooun- solitude or sickness, are the most suspici-* 
tiy denounce againstfelonsandmurderers ous and timorous and despondent wretches , 
and traitQrs, without being terrified or in the world: and that the boasted happy 
concerned at them: So a Christian in atheist in the indolence of body, and an 
truth as well as in name, though he be- undisturbed calm and serenity of mind, ia 
lieve the consuming vengeance prepared altogether ns rare a creature, as the vir 
for the disobedient and unbelievers^ is not sapiens was among the stoics ; whom they 
ht all dismayed at the apprehensions of' it. often met with in idea and description. 
Indeed it adds spurs, and gives wings to in harangues and in books, but freely 
his diligence, it excites him to out owned that he never had or was like to 
his salvation viith fear and trembling ( Phil, exist actually in nature, 
ii. 12.) ; a religious and ingenuous fear. And now as to the present advantages 
that is tempered with hope and with love which we owe to religion, they are very 
and unspeakable joy. But he knows, that conspicuous ; whether we consider man« 
if he fears him who is able to destroy botli kind, (1.) separatel}^ or (2.) under soci* 
soul and body in hell (Matth. x. 28!), he ety and government, 
needs ndt fear that is own soul Or body !• And first, in a single capacity. How 
shall ever go tliitlicr. is a good Christiay animated and cheered 

I allow that some debauched and pro- by a stedfast belief of the promises of tlie 
.fligate wretches, or some designing perfi- go§pcl; of an everlasting enjoyment of 
dious hypocrites, that arc religious in perfect felicity, such as after millions of 
Outward profession, but corrupt and abo- millions of ages is still youthful and flou* 
minablc in their works, arc most justly as rishing and inviting as at the first ? no 
well as usually liable to these horrors of wrinkles in the face, no grey hairs on the 
mind. It is not iny business to defend head of eternity ; no end, no diminution, 
or excuse such as these ; 1 must leave no satiety of tho.'«e del iglUs. What a warm 
them, as long as they keep tlieir hardness and vigorous influonce does a religious 
and impenitent hearts, to those gnawing heart feel from a linn expectation of these 
and excruciating fears, those whips of the glories ? Certainly this hope alone is of 
divine Nemesis, that freqi^iently scourge inestimable value ; it is a kind of antici-* 
even atheists themselves. For tho atheists nation and pledge of those joys ; and ^ 
also can never wholly extinguish those least gives him one heaven i^>on eartfl^ 
horrible forebodings of conscience. They though the othershould prove a delusion, 
endeavour indeed to compose and charm Now what are the mighty promises of 
their fe;irs, but a thousana occasions daily atheism in competition with these? let uS 
awaken the sleeping tormentors. Any know the gh>rious recompences it pro- 
slight consideration citlicr of themselves, poses : utter extinction and ces^tion of 
or of any thing without; whatsoever they oeing ; to be reduced to the same condi- 
think on, or whatsoever they look on ; all tion, as it' Wt* had never been born. O 
administer some reasons for suspicion and dismal rewai;jj[ of infidelity ! at which na- 
diffidence, lest possibly they may be ture does^hrink and shiver with horroA 
IN THE WRONG ; and then it is ^ fearful What some of the learn^jlest f Doctors 
'thing to fall into the hands of the living God among the Jews have esteemed tlie most 
(HeTi.x. 31.) : There are theu in great dreadful of all punishments, and have w- 
fear^ as it is in the 5th verse of tiiis psalm, signed for the portion of the blacks 
under terrible presages oi judgment and criminals of the damned; so interpreting 
fiery indignation^ (Heb.' x. 27.) Neither Topbet, Abaddon, the vale of slaughter;, 
can they say, that these terrors, like talcs and the like, for final excision and deprf^ 
Isbuut spectres, giay disturb some small vation of being : this atheism exhibits to 
pit'teoders and puny noVices, but dare us, os an equivalent to heaven* Ijt is well 
not approach the ^ere adepti^ the mastera known, what hath been disputed among 
and rabbiea of atheism. *For it is' well ^schoolmen to this elifbet. And it is an 
known both from ancient and modern ex* ' ^ w 

’ ' ‘ ^ ^ t Vide Pocockii Notas id- Jl6sis# 

• Cic. Plutarcfai, fcc. p. 158, See. • ^ ^ * 
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observation of PIutrach» * that the gene- 
rality of mankind, TTf^vTi; Kui r.uonif 06 Well 
women as men, chose rather to endure all 
ithe punishments of hell, as described by 
|he poets; than part with the hope of 
immortality, though .^^mortal only in 
misery- I easily grant^ that this would 
be a very hard bargain ; and that, not to 
be at all, is more eligible, than to be mi- 
ttrable always : our Saviour himself hav- 
ing determined the question ; PVo to that 
fnan^ hy •vohom the fov of man betrayed ; 

f ood were it fo* that mait, if he had never 
?en bom ■ Mattli. xxvi. But however 
thus much it evidently shews, that this 
desire of immortality is a natural affection 
of the soul ; it is self-preservation in ihe 
highest and truest meaning ; it is inter- 
woven in the very frame and .constitution 
of man. How tlien cun the atheist re- 
flect on his own hypothesis without ex- 
treme sorrow and dejection of spirit? 
Will he say, that when once he is dead, 
this desire will be nothing; and that he 
that is not, cannot lament his annihila- 
tion ? So indeed it would be hereafter, 
according to his principles- But never- 
thelesss, for the present, while he conti- 
nues in life (which we now speak of) that 
dusky scene of horror, that melancholy 
prospect of final perdition will frequently 
occur to his fancy ; the sweetest enjoy- 
ments of life will often- become flat and 
lAsipid, will be damped and extinguished. 

Be bittered and poisoned by the malig- 
nant and venomous quaUty of this opinion. 

Is it not more comfortable to ^ man, 
to think well of himself, to have a high 
value and conceit of the dignity of his 
nature, to believe a noble origination of 
his race, the offspring and image of the 
peat king of glory : rather than that men 
first proceeded, as vermin are thought to 
do, by the sole influence oi the sun out 
of dirt and pu^efnetion ? 

Is it not a firmer foundation for con- 
tentment and tranquillity, to believe that 
all things were at first created, and are 
since continually ordered and disposed for 
the best, and that principally for the be- 
nefit and pleuure of man : than that the 
whole universe is mere bungling and blun- 
dering; no art or contrivance to be seen 
u it ; nothing effected for any purpose 
tod deeip ; but all ill-favouredly cobbled 

no4/no5. 


and jumbled together by the unguided 
agitation and rude shuffles of matter ? 

Can any man wisJi a better support un« 
der afiiiction, than the friendsnip and 
favour of omnipotence, of infinite wis- 
dom and goodness ; that is both able and 
willing, and knoi^s how to relieve him ? 
Such a man can do all things through Christ 
that strcngtlmieth him (rhil. ix.JS*)- be 
can patiently suffer all things with cheer- 
ful submission end resignation to the di- 
vine will. He hob a seOret spring of spi- 
ritual ^joy, and the continual feast Of a 
good conscience within, that forbid' him 
to be miserable. But wfiat a forlorn des- 
titute creature is the atheist in distress ? 
He hath no friend in extremity, but poi-- 
'son or a dagger, or a halter or a precipice. 
A violent death is the last refuge ul tlie 
Epicurean?, as well as tl)o Stoics. This 
says Lucretius, is the distinguishing cha- 
racter of a genuine son of our sect, that 
he will not endure to live in exile, and 
want and disgrace, out of a vain fear of 
death ; but dispatch himself resolutely 
into the state of eternal sleep and insensi- 
bility. And yet for all this swaggering, 
not one of a hundred of them hath bola- 
ness enough to follow the direction. The 
base and degenerate saying of one of them 
is very well knoivn, f 'J’hat life is alwayl 
sweet, and he should still desire to prolong 
it ; though, after he had been maimed 
and distorted by the rack, he should last- 
ly be condeiiiued to hang on a gibbet. 

And then, as to the practical rules and 
duties bf religion ; as the miracles of our 
Lord are peculiarly eminent above the 
lying wonders of tla?mons, in that they 
were not made out of vain ostentation of 
power, and to raise unprofitable amaze- 
ment; but for the real benefit and advan- 
tage of men, by feeding the hungry, heal- 
'ing all sorts of diseases, ejecting or devils, 
and reviving the dead : so likewise the 
commands which he hath imposed on his 
followers are not like the absurd ceremo- 
nies of pagan idolatry, the frivolous rites 
of their initiations and worship, that might 
look like incantation and magic, but had 
J 30 tendency in their nature to makp man- 
kind the happier. Our Saviour hath en- 
joined us a reasmabl€ ‘servic€{ Rom.xii.L); 
accommodated to the rational pMofour 
nature. All , his laws are in tbemselveii 

f jMecenas spud Senec. Ep. ci. Debilon 
facito aannu, debikm pede, coxa, 
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abgtracted from any consideration of re- permitted by the gospel, agd only the 


co]iipeni|;eT conducing to the temporal in- 
terest of them that observe them. For 
what can be more availing to a nuui’s 
health, or his credit, or estat^i or security 
in this world^ than charity and meekness, 
than sobriety and teiiiptrance, than ho- 
nesty and diligence in his calling? Do not 
pride and arrogance infallibly meet with 
contempt ? Do not contentiousness and 
cruelty and study of revenge seldom fail 
of retalintion ? Are not envious and co- 
v^todK, discontented and anxious minds 
tormentors to themselves ? Do not we 
see, that slothful Ind intemperate and in- 
continent persons destroy their bodies with 
diseases, their reputation witb disgrace, 
and their families with ^ ? Are fulul- 

tery and fornlcatioi f'urbidden only by 
Moses and Christ ^ or do not lipathcn 
lawgivers punish %'uch enormities with fines 
'or imprisonment, with exile or death? It 
was an objection of * Julian the apostate, 
that there were no new precepts of mora- 
lity in our religion : Thou shah not hilly 
Thou Jiolt not stealf Thou shalt not ccyoet 
thy neighbour's vaife. Why all the world, 
says he, is agreed about these command- 
ments ; and in every countiy under hea- 
ven, there arc laws and penalties made to 
enforce oJi the ten, excepting only the 
Sabbath and the worship of strange gods 
We can answer him another way; but he 
/nay make our infidels ashamecl to com- 
plain of those ordinances as hard imposi- 
tions, which the sense of all nations has 
thought to be reasonable: whfeh not 
only the philosophers of Greece and' Italy 
ana learned world, but the banians of 
Mogul, the talapojns of Siam, the man- 
darin of Chin.!, the moralists of Peru and 
Mexico, .all the wisdom of mankind have 
declared to be necessary duties. Nay, if 
the atheists would but live up to the ethics 
of Epicurus himself, they would make few 
oriio proselytes from the Christian reli- 
gion. For none revolt from the faith for 
such things as are thought peculiar to 
Christianity ; not because they must love 
amjpray for their enemies (Matth. v. 44.'), 
but Dacaiise they must not poison or stab 
them: lot because they must not look 
upms n wmnn to lust a/ierher (ver. 2B«), 
but because they are much more restrain- 
ec^from committing the act. If wanton 
glances and lasciyious thoughts l^ad been 

e JaUtAttfspad OyriUiam, p* 134. 


gross act 'forbidden ; they would have 
apostatized nevertheless. This we may 
conjecture from what f Plato and others 
have told us, that it was commonly 
rMSif ( immoderate afiections 

and lusts), that in the' very times of pa- 
ganism induced men to be atheists. It 
seems their impure and brutal sensuality 
was too much confined by the religion of 
those countries, where even Venus and 
Bacchus had their temples. . Let not 
therefore ^vc^uptuous atheists fay ali thp 
fault of their sins upon the infirmity o£ 
human nature ; nor plead that flesh and 
blood cannot r^ist those temptations 
which have all their force and prevalence 
•from long custom and inveteral^ habit. 
What enticement, what pleasure is there 
in common profane sweanng ? yet ue'ther 
the fear of God nor of the law will per- 
suade men to leave it. It is prevailing 
ample that hath now made it fashionable, 
but it hath, not always been so, nor will 
be hereafter. So other epidemical vices, 
they are rife and predominant only for a 
season, and must not be ascribed to human 
nature in the lump. In some countries 
intemperance is a necessary part of con- 
veri^ation ; in others sobriety is a virtue 
universal, without any lespect to the du- 
ties of religion. Nor can they say. that 
this is only the difference of climate, that 
inclines one nation to concupiscence and 
sensual pleasures; anothertoblood'thirsti- 
ness and desire of revenge. U would dis- 
cbver great ignofance in history, not to 
know that in all climates a whole people 
has been over-run with some recently in- 
vented or newly imported kind of vice, 
whi^ their grandfathers never knew. 1 n 
the latest accounts of the country of Gui- 
ana, we are told tjiat the eating qf human 
fiesh is the beloved pleasure of those sava- 
ges : tw6 nations of them by mutual de- 
vouring are reduced to two handfuls of 
men. When the gospel of our Saviour 
was preached to them tney received it with 
gladmess of heart ; they could be brought 
to forego plurality of wives : though Aat 
be the main impediment td the conversion 
of the East Inaies. But the great stum- 
bling block with these Americans, and 
the only rock of offence, was the forbid- 
ding them to eat their enemies : that ir- * 
resistible temptation made'^eiii liiiickly 

t Plato de Legib. lib. x, p« 
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to revolt and relapse into their infidelity. 
What must we impute this to ? to the 
temperature of the air, to the nature of 
the soil, to the influence of the stars ? 
Are these iiarbarians of man-eating con- 
stitutions, that they so hanker after this 
itihuman diet, which we cannot imagine 
tvithout horror ? Is not the same thing 
practised in other"parts of that continent? 
U'as it not so in hmrope of old, and is it 
not now so in Africa? Jf an eleventh 
Commandment had been given, s/ia/^ 
not e .t human jtesh ; would not tlicsfe can- 
nibals have esteemed it more difficult than 
all the ti;n? And would not they have 
really had as much reason as our atheists, . 
to plead the power of the temptation, and 
the propensity of flesh and blood ? [Io\v‘ 
impudent then are the atliojsts, that l!a- 
duce the easy and gracious conditions of 
the gospel, as unreasonable indtyrannii al 
imposinons ? Are not God^s xv ij/s 
O ye children of destruction, and are not 
^our tmifs nnequtd ? 

1 1 . Secondly and lastly, For the good 
influence of religion upon communities 
and governments, hahemus confilentes rros; 
it is so apparent and unquestionable, that 
it is one of the objection^ of the atheist, 
that it was first contrived an'd introdifced 
by politicians, to bring the wild and 
straggling herds of mankind under sub- 
jection and laws. Out rf thq own mouth 
shah thou he judged y thou xkiclcd servant 
(Luke xix. 2^. ) Thou say est that the 
wise insti tutors of governgient, souls ele- 
vated above tlie ordinary pitch of men, 
thought religion necessary ro civil obedi- 
ence. Why then dost thou ondeavour to 
undermine this foundation, to undo this 
cement of society, and to reduce all once 
again to thy imaginary state of nature, 
and original confusion ? No cotTimiinity 
ever was or can be begun or maintained, 
but upon the basis of religion. What 
government can be imagined without ju- 
dicial proceedings ? and what methods 
of judicature withput a religious oath ? 
which implies and supposes ffn omniscient 
being, as conscious to its falsehood or 
Iruth, and a revenger of perjury. So 
that the very nature of an oath (and 
therefore of society also) is subverted by 
the atheist ; who profess'etit to ffeknow- 
}edge noshing superior to himself, no dm- 
Aipresent bl:^|rver of the actions of men. 
Fgr M * atheist to compose a system of 

Hifl’hes de Ctve, I^viatlsan, 


politfcs^ is as absurd and ridiculous, as 
Epicurus’s sermons were about f sanctity 
and religious worship. Jlut there was 
hope, that the doctrine of absolute uncon*- 
troulable power and the formidable name 
of T^eviathan might flatter ^nd bribe the 
government int6 a toleration of infddity. 
We n^d have no recourse to notions and 
supposition ; we have sad experience'Und 
convincing example before us, what a 
rare constitution of government may be 
had in a whole nation of atheists. *^6 na- 
tives of J Newfoundland and New Ranee 
in America, as they ar^ said to live witht 
out any sense of religion, so they arc 
known ‘to be destitute of its advantages 
and blessings ; without any law or form 
of community ; without any literature or 
sciences or arts: no towns, no fixed habi- 
tations, no agriculture, no navigation. 
And it is entirely owing to the power of 
religion, that the whole world is not af 
this time as barbarous as tliey. And yet 
I ought not to have called these miserable 
wretches a nation of atheists. They can- 
not be said to'be of the atheist’s opinion; 
because they have no opinion at ail in the 
matter ; They do not say in their hearts. 
There is no God; for they never once de- 
liberated, if there was one or no. They 
no more deny the existence of a deity ; 
than they deny the Antipodes, the Coper- 
ni(*an system, orihe Satellites Jovis; about 
which they have had no notion or concep- 
tion at all. It is the ignorabce of Chose 
poor cigpatures, and not their impiety : 
their ignorance as much to be pitied, aH 
the impiety of the atheists to be detested 
and punished. It is of mighty importance 
to the government to puf some time^ 
stop to the spreading contagion of thw 
pestilence that walkelh hy day^ that' dares 
to disperse its cursed seeds and principlefb 
in the face of the sun. The Joolxn the 
text had only said in his hearty There is no 
God : he had not spoken it aloud, ndV 
openly blasphemed, in places of public ' 
resort. 1 here is too much reason to fear, 
that some of all orders of nicn, even ma- 
gistracy itself, have taken die infecti^*: 
a thing of dreadful consequence jaii'd'most 
imminent danger ^ Epicurus Hbs sotUU- 
'•rhat wiser than ordinary, when beso ear- 
nestly advised his diseij^es against mod- 

f llfft Lasrh Dcf sanfititsto' 

pietate adverSus Dms. Cir^ 

t De Last, p. 34, 47, 30. Voyage du Sieiir de 
Clram plain, p. 28, et 93. 

I Plutarch, a4^i ^twVa;. Lucret. tuc 
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dUng iti public afihirs ; He knew the na- 
ture and tendency of his own philosophy; 
that it would soon become suspected and 
odious to a govermnent, if ever atheists 
were employed in places of trust. But 
because he had made one i^reat rule supe- 
rior to all, That every man’s onljj^ood 
was pleasure of body and contbntinRit of 
mind ; hence it was that men of ambitious 
and turbulent spirits, that were dissatisfied 
and uneasy with privacy and retirement, 
were aHowed by his own principle to en- 
gage in platters of state. Ancftliere they 
generally met with that fortune, which 
their master foresaw. Several cities of 
* Greece that had made experiment of 
them in public concerns, dixiVe them out, 
as incendiaries and pests of commonweals, 
by severe edicts and proclamations. A- 
theism is by no means tolerable in the 
most private condition: but if it aspire to 
authority and power; if it acquire th^ 
command of an army or a navy ; if it ger 
upon the bench or into the senate, or on 
a throne ; What then can bo expected, 
but the basest cowardice and treachery, 
but the foulest prevarication in justice, 
but betraying and selling the rights and 
liberties of a people, but arbitrary go- 
vernment and tyrannical oppression? Nay, 
if atheism were once, Jis 1 may say, the 
national religion : it would make its own 
followers the most miserable of men ; it 
would be the kingdom of Satan divided 
against itself; and the land would be soon 
brought to desolation. § Josephus, who 
knew tlrem, hath informed us, that the 
Sadducees, tl^se Epicureans among the 
Jews, were not only rough and cruel to 
men of a dilFeront sect from their own ; 
but perfidious and inhiunan one towards 
another. This is^thc genuine spirit and 
the natural product of atheism. No man 
that adheres to that narrow and selfish 
principle, can ever he just or generous or 
graterul ; unless he be sometime over- 
come by good nature and a happy consti- 
tution • No atheist, os such, can be a true 
frfendi an affectionate relation, or a loyal 
subject. The appearance and show of 
mututd limity among them, is wholly ow- 
ing to» the smallness of their number,, and 
to ihe obligations of a faction. It is like 

* PliitaFcrh: ni/wf (Inv. Cicero, 

ficus, Allan, tbc, 

t Josephus da B#lo Judaico. 1. ii. o. 12. 

Si sibi ip<e ednsentbt, et non iuterdum 
nafurjo bonitate vincatur. Crc. de OJpe, 1. 2. 
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the friendship of pickpockets sfM high* 
way men, that are said to observe strict 
justice ^ among themselves, and never to 
defrcMid a comrade of his share of the 
bootyt But if we could imagine a whole 
nation to be cutpurses and robbers ; 
would there tlien be kept that square 
dealing and equity in such a monstrous 
den of thieves ? And if atheism should 
be supposed to become universal in this 
nation, ( which seems to be designed and 
endeavoured, though we know the gates 
of hell sliall not be able to prevail,* fare*- 
well all tics of friendship and principles of 
honour ; all love for our country and loy- 
alty to our prince ; nay, farewell all go- 
verninentand society itself, all professions 
dnd arts, and convenience^ of life, all 
that is laudable or valuable in the world. 

May the Father of mercies and Gbd of 
infinite wisdonv reduce the foolish from 
their errors, and make them wise unto 
salvation ; con irm the sceptical and >var- 
ering minds, and so prevent us, tliat stand 
fast, in all oUr doings, and further us 
with his continual help, that doc ma^ not 
he of them that drav) buck unto perdition^ 
but of Ihein that believe to the saving of the 
soul. Amen. 


S E II M O N ir. 

By Richard Bkntley, D. D. 

[Preached October the 3d, 1692.) 

A Confutati« of Atheism from the 
Origin anoTrame of the World. 

Acrsxiv. 15 — n,< 

That ye should f urn from these vanifies unto the 
livin? God, who made heaven and earth, and 
the sea, and- all things that are thernn : who 
ill times |>nst .siifi'cp d all nations to walk in 
their own ways. Nevertheless, lie left not him- 
self without witne<^s, in that he did go-jd, and 
gave us rain from heai’cn, and fruitful seasons, 
lining our hearts with f«to<l and gla*dness. 

All the arguments that can be brought, 
.or can be demanded, for the existence of 
God, may, perhaps notabsurdly, be te- 
duced to three general heads : Uie first of 
which will include all tlie proofs from the 
vital and intelligent portions of the uni- 
verse, the q|ganic{d bodies of the various 
animals, anothe immatferiai souls of men. 
Which living and understan^ng substan- 
ces, as they make incomparably the most 
considerable and noble part of the nata-" 
rally known and visible creation ; so they 
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do the most clearly and cogently demon-, 
•tratc to philosophical enquirers the ne- 
ciessary self existence, and omnipotent 

E ower, and unsearchable wisdom, and 
oundloss beneficence of their Maker. 
This first topic therefore was very fitly 
and divinely made use of by our Apostle 
in his conference with philosophers and 
that inquisitive people of Athens : the 
latter Chap. xvii. 2.) spending their time 
in nothing eUe^ but either to tell or hear 
9ome new thhig; and the other, in no- 
thing, but to cal] in question the most 
evident truths that were delivered and 
received of old. And these arguments 
we have hitherto pursued in their utmost 
latitude and extent. So that now we 
'thall proceed to the second head, or thh 
proofs of a Deity from the inanimate 
part of the world ; since even natdral 
reason, as well as holy Scripture, assures 
us, (Psal. xix. 1.) that //ic heavens declare 
the glory ^ God, and the ^firmament 
sheweth his handy<Kork ; (Jer. li.'15.) 
that he made the earth by his power, he 
hath established the world by his xmdom, 
and hath stretched otU the heaven by his 
understanding; (Psal. cxlviii. 5, 6.) 
that he commanded, and they were creatsd ; 
*he hath also established them Jor ever and 
aver; (Psal. cxlvii. 8.) he cover eth the 
heaven with clouds, he premreth rain for 
the earth, fPsal. Ixv. 11.) he crownetb 
ike year with his goodness. 

These reasons for God’s existence, 
from the frame and system of the world, 
as they are equally true 4ltli the fonner, 
so they have always been more popular 
and plausible to the illiterate part of 
mankind ; insomuch as the * Epicureans, 
and some others, have observed, that 
men’s contemplating the most ample 
arch of the firmament, the innumerable 
multitude of the stars, the regular rising 
and setting of the sun, the periodical 
» 

e Pvmierttk, cieli rationes online certo, 

£t rariaamionim ccniebaut tempora vrrti. 

liiimt. V. 116^ 
^ Nam bm qui dkliet-re Deew aecunlm agore 
ftvum, 

Si tannen int«rem mirantiir, &c. Id. vf. 57. 
Quit hunc bominem dixerit, qui cura tam cer* 
iolNriKli motus, tairo rstos astrorum ord'-ncs, See. 
Cic. de Nut* Deor. lib. ii. Oia j^ivvoiav 

iari Ttfif ^iyo|uivib-y af 

evfApwfir^sSvrt/t airivf, 9U»i n T'ty fxtwf ifxi^wfnnal 
VUKT4I, rc x«! n aud tvaf/A;. 

PJuUi'dl. de PJac. Phi!, i. 6. 


and constant vicissitudes of day and, 
night, and seasons of the year, and the 
other afiTections of meteors and heavenly 
bodies, was the principal and almost 
only ground and occasion that the no* 
tion of a (jod camo first into the world: 
maki^ no inefition of the former proof 
from^he Anme of human nature, that in 
Ood we live, and move, and have our 
being. Which argument being so na- 
turtd and internal to mankind, doth 
nevertheless (1 know not how)^ seem 
more remote and obscure to the gene- 
rality of men ; who are readier to fetch 
a reason from the immense distance of 
the starry heavens and the outmost walls 
of the world, than seek one at home, 
within themselves, in their own faculties 
and constitutions. So that hence we 
may perceive ho^v prudently that was 
wuvea, and the second here insisted on 
by St. Paul to the rude and simple semi- 
'barbarians of Lycaonia : he left not him» 
self without witness, in that he did goodt 
and gave us rain^from heaven, and fruits 
Jkl seasons, Jiiling our hearts with Jbod 
and gladness. Which words we shall 
now interpret in a large and free ac- 
ceptation ; so that this setond theme 
may comprehend all the brute inanimate 
matter of the universe, as the former 
comprised all visible creatures in the 
world, that have understanding, or sense, 
or vegetable life. These two arguments 
are the voices of nature, the unanimous 
suffrages of all real beings and substan- 
ces created, that are naturally know- 
able without revelation, ^nd if, lastly, 
in the third place, we cap evince the 
divine existence from the sldjuncts and 
circumstances of human life ; if we find 
in all ages, in all civilized nations, an 
universal belief and worship of a divi- 
nity ; If we find many unquestionable 
records of supernatural and miraculous 
effects; if we find many faitliful rela- 
tions of prophecies punctually accom- 
plished; of prophecies so well attest- 
ed, above the suspicion of falsehood; 
so remote, and particular, and unlikely 
to come to pass, beyond the possibility 
of good guessing, or the mere foresight 
of human wisdom: if we find a most 
warrantable tradition, that at sundry 
times and in divers manners God spake 
unto mankind by hie Prophets, and by hh 
fion, and hit Apotiks^ who have deU* 
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vercjd to ui in sacred writings a glear^ 
melat^on of his divine nature and will ; 
Iff ^ I say» this third topic from ^human 
tertimony be found agreeable to the 
standing vote and attestation of nature, 
what further proofs can be deirlandcd or 
desired ? What fuller evj^dence can our 
adversaries require, since all the jjftsses 
of known beings are summoned v ap- 
pear ? Would they have us bring more 
witnesses than the all of the wo^? 
and will they not stand to the grand 
verdict and determination of the uni* 
verse) They are incurable idddefs, that# 
persist to deny a Deity ; when all crea- 
tures in the world, as well spiritual as 
corporeal, all from human race to the 
lowest of insects, the cedar ^ Liha» 
nuM to the moss upon the from the 
vast globes of the sun and planetl to the 
amalrest particles of dust, do** declare 
their absolute dependance upoa the first 
author and fountain of all being, and 
motion, and life, the only eternal and 
ielf-existent God; with whom inhabit 
all majesty, and wisdom, and goodness, 
for ever and ever. 

But, before I enter upK>n this argu- 
ment from the origin and frame of the 
world; it will Mt be amiss to 'premise 
some particulars that may serve' for an 
illustration of the text, and be a proper 
introduction to'^the following discour* 
ads. 

As the Apostles, Barnabas and Paul, 
were preaching the Gospel at ^ Acts xiv. 
8.) Lystra, a city of Lycaonia in Asia 
tlie Less, among the rest of their audi- 
tors there was a lame cripple from his 
birth, whm Paul commanded with 
doud voice^o stand upright on his feet ; 
and immediately by a miraculous energy 
he leaped and •walked, Let us f;:oinparc 
the 'present circumstances with'l^se of 
my former text, and observe the remark- 
able difference in the Apostle’s proceed- 
ings. No question but theiW were se- 
veral cripples at Athens, so veiy large 
and populous a city : and, if that could ^ 
be dubious, 1 might add, that the Very ' 
climate disposed the inhabitants to im- 
potency in the feet: (Lucret. lib.vi.) 
AHkide teniantur gressus^ ocuUque in 
AcheBti the words" of Lu- 

cretius ; which it is probable he tran- 
u screed from Epicurus, a Gargetfian 
and native of Atnens, and thererore an 
unquestionable evidence in a matter of 
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this fiature. Neither is it likedy that all 
the Athenian diripples should.escape the 
sight of St. Paul, (Ver. 17.) rfhee kd 
disputed there in t)^ niariet daily oM 
them that met Mm. How comes it to 
pass then, that we do not hear of alikji 
miracle 'in that city ; which one would 
think might have greatly conduced to 
the Apostle’s design, and have con- 
verted » of at least confuted aiji^put to 
silence, the Epicureans and Stoics? But 
it is not difficult to give an account of 
this seeming disparity, if wb attend to 
the qualifications of the lame person at 
Lystra ; whom Paul stedfastly beholding, 
and (A^er. P. ) perceiving that he. had 
Faith to be healed^ said with a load 
voices Stand upright on thy feet* This 
is the necessary condition that was at* 
ways required by our Saviour and* hb 
Aposdes: (Luke xviii. 42 ) And Jeeui 
said mto the blind man, Heceive thy sights 
thy Fa*ith hath saved thee ; and to the 
woman that had the issue of blood', 
(Luke viii. 48 ) Daughter^ he of good 
comfort,; thy Faith hath made thee 
whole : go in peace. It was want of 
Faith* in our Saviour’s countrymen^ 
which " hindered him from' shedding 
among them the salutary emanations of 
his divine virtue ; (Matt. xiii. 58.) And 
he did not many mighty works there, 5e- 
cause of their unbetif. There were 
maj[\y' diseased persons in his own 
country, but very few that were rightly 
disposed for a supernatural cure. St. 
Mark hath a very observable expression 
upon the sanw occasion :^Mark vi. 5.) 
And he could do no mighty works there, 
save that he laid his hands upon a few 
mck folk, and healedihem* Kal Sx hatiIato 
iuv'tiMV 7re;n(rrt(. We read in St. 
Luke, dll. V. 17. And the power 
of the Lord was present to heal them. 
And, chap. vi. vcr. 19. And the whole 
multitude sought to touch him : for there 
wrfit virtue (Kvrt/^if) out of him, and heaU 
edthem all. Now since AK UOvm 
are words of the same root .^and signifi- 
’"cation, jshall we so interpret the Evan- 
gelist. as if our Savi<fiir ii^ not potber 
to work miracles among his unbelieving 
countrymen ? This i| the paka^ wjimh 
that impious and impure AtlMP^Mykiini 
Diid. p. 489.) LuCilio Vanino singled 
out for his text in his pretended and 
mock apology for the Christian religion ; 
wickedly insinuating, as if the prodfigies 
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•of Christ were mere impostures and 
acted by confederacy: and therefore, 
where the spectators were incredulous, 
iund consequently watchful and suspi- 
cious, and not easily imposed on, he 
xouLD do no mighty work there ; there 
hie mrni was shortened, and his power 
and virtue too feeble for su^ super- 
natural effects. But the grosa^bsurdity 
of this suggettion is no less conspicuous 
than the villainous blasphemy of it. For, 
can it be credible to any ralional person, 
that St. Mark could have that meaning ? 
that he should tax his Lord and Savi-» 
our, whom he knew tp be God 
Almighty, with deliciehcy of power ? 
He could do no mighty works ; that is, 
he 'oiould do none, because of their un- 
belief. 'fhere is a frequent change of 
tho^e words in all l^inguages of the 
world. And we may appeal with * St. 
Chrysostom to the common enmom of 
speech, whatever country we live in. 
This therefore is the genuine sense of 
that expression; Christ loould not heal 
their infirmities, because of the hardness 
and slowness of their hearts, in that they 
believed him not. And I think there 
is not one instance in all the history of 
the New Testament of a miracle done 
for any one’s sake, that did not believe 
Jesus to be a good person, and sent 
from God ; and had not a disposition of 
heart fit to receive his doctrine. (See 
John, cli. ix. and Matth. xvi. 1 ) For 
to believe he was the Messias and Son 
of God, was not tlien absolutely neces- 
sary, nor figidly exacted ; the most 
signal of the prophecies being not yet 
fuftilled by him, till his passion and re- 
surrection. But, as I said, to obtain a 
miracle from him, it was necessarjPto 
believe him a good person, and iflent frcni 
God. (Luke xxiii. 8 ) Herod thene- 
fore hoped in vain io have seen some mi- 
taele done by him: (Mark viii. 11, 12.) 
and the Pharisei s sought of him a 

sign heaven^ temj^ing him, they re- 
ceived this disappointing answer, Verily 
I say unto you^^ 2'herc shall no sign ie 
given io this generations And we ^ay 
observe in the Gospels, that where the 
jpefsons themselvQ^ were incapable of 

SF Chryfl. ad locum ; tHro mmI U avvyi^tta 
lioi ti; av. So j/Vft/juu is Wo, Acts 
UO. John vii. 7. and is possum, Vid. 
Bhdfti Cotiim. Lat. Gr. 


t ';tual faith; (Matt. xvii. 15. xv« 22. 

ukc viii. 4<.) yet the friends and re- 
lations of those dead that were raised 
again to life, of those lunatics and de- 
moniacs that were restored to their^ 
right minds, were such as sought after 
him and believed on him, ( Luke xxii. 52. ) 
Anc^as to tiie healing of Malchus’s 
ear,m was a peculiar and extraordinary 
case : for, though the person was wholly 
unworthy of so gracious a cure; yet in 
the account of the meek Lamb of God 
it was a kind of injury done to him by 
the fervidtiess of St. Peter, who knew 
not yet what spirit he was of, and that 
his Master's kingdom was not of this 
world. But, besides this obvious mean- 
ing of the words of the Evangelist, there 
may pelrhaps be a sublimer sense coach- 
ed under ihc expression. For in the 
divine ftature ivill and can are freqjuently 
the selfsame thing; and freedom and 
necessity, that are opposites here below, 
do in heaven above most amicably a^ree 
and join hands together. And this is 
not a restraint or impotency, but the 
royal prerogative of the most absolute 
King of Kings ; that lie xoills to do no- 
thing but what he caiu and that he can 
do nothing which isTcpuj^ant to his 
divine wisdom and essential goodness. 
God cannot do what is unjust, nor say 
wlxat is untrue, nor pi%mise with a mind 
to deceive. Our Saviour therefore 
cquid do no mighty w'ork in a country of 
unbelievers, because it was not fit and 
reasonable. And so we may say of our 
Apostle, who was acted by the spirit of 
God; tliat he could^io no miracle at 
Athens, and that because xf theit wn- 
belief. Thete is a very sacrand melaa- 
thoiy account of the success of his stay 
there. * Hovobdt cf.’^tain men clave 
unto him j and believed; a more diminu- 
tive expression, than if they had been 
called a Jbxc, And we do not find, that 
he ever visited tliis city again, as he^did 
several othersf where there werq a com- 
petent number of disciples. And in- 
deed if we consider the genius and con- 
dition of the Athenians at that time, 
how vicious and corrupt they were ; how 
conceited of their own wi^, and science, 
and politeness, as if«diey had invented 
com and oil, and distrmuted them io 

♦ Tin; XviL ?fr* 34ii 
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the world ; * and had first taught civilly when the Apostles heard of this intended 
andicarning. and religion, and laws to mjf sacrifiqe, (Acts 'xiv* H * ) thej^ rent ihm 
rest of mankind ; bow t]]ey were puffed ran in among the pta^Uy crj^* 

tip lyith the fulsome flatteries of their ing cut^ &c* 8t Chrysostom upon this 
pnilosophers, and sophists, and poets of place hath|i vAy odd exposition. He en* , 
the stage ; we cannot much wonder, that quires why .Paul and Barnabas do now. at 
they should’ so little regard an unknown last reprove the people, when'^thc priest 
strimger, thot preached unto them an un- and vicUms were even at the gates ; and 
knalonGod* % not piwntly, when they lift up their 

. I am aware of an objection, that, for voice, called them ggtls: for which 
aught we can now uifirtn. 8t. Paul might he assigns this reason, :|: that because thi^y 
have done several miracles at Athens, spoke in the Lycaonian tongue^ 

though they be not related by St. Luke, tne Apostles did not then understand them; 
I confess 1 am far from asserting, that all but now they perceived their meaning by 
the (See John xxi. 25. and -2 Cor. xii. 12.) the oxen and the garlands. Indeed it is 
miracles of our Saviour are recorded in very probable^thatthe Lycaonian language 
the Goi^els, or of his Apostles in' the was very different from tlie Greek as we 
Acts. C-ut nevertheless, in the present may gather from J Ephorus, and Strabo 
circumstances, 1 think we may conjecture, that cites him, who make almost all the ink 
that, if any prodigy and wonder liad been land nations of Asia Minor to be barbari- 
perfewmed by our Apostle among those ans; andfrom*||8teplianus Dyzantius, who 
curious and pragmatical Athenians, it acquaints us, that O’.,, a juniper tree, 

would have Imd such a consequence, as was called o,>bsiu in the speech of the Ly- 
might have deserved some place in sacred caonicins, fv rf rxv a-.x o .w Bat, not- 

history, as well us thi.s before us at I.ystra; withstanding' we can by no means allow 
(Actsxiv. J 1.) where, tc/ini .//«<? to that the great Apostle of the Gentiles 

loAflf Paul had donCy they lift up ihnr should be ignorant of that language ; he 
pdeetysaying in the speech ofLycaoniny The that so solemnly affirms of himself, 1 Cor. 
gods are come dotvn to us in the likeness of xiv. 18.) / thank my (Jody J .peak ojitk 
men ; and the pi^sts came witli oxen and tongues more than you M; and at the iirst 
garlands, and would have sa^crificed to effusion of this heavenly gift, (.Acts ii.) 
them, as to Jupiter and Mercurius. That the divell-ers in Cappadocuiy inPoatus wnd 
this Was a com^u opinion among the ulday Phrygia and PainpUf/lia, (some of 
Gentiles, that gods sometimes as- them near neiglibours to the Lycaonians,) 
ounied human shape, and conversed upon heard the Aj)ostks speak in their several 
eartJi as strangers and travellers, must tongues the toondetj'u/ ivorks q/ God, And 
needs be well known to any one that ever how could these two Apostleshaie preach- 
looks into the ancient poets. Even the ed the Gospel to the Lystrians, ^ Acts xiv. 
vagabond life of, Apollonius Tyauensis 70» »f ^key did not use the common lan-‘ 
shall fee ctdledby*bigoted sophist, f . -i »»- guage of the country ? And to what pur- 
a peregrination of a pose did they ^Ver. 15.^ cry and speak 
god spong men. And when the Lystri- to them, if the hearers could not appre- 
aassay, .T«; aV‘3'f'W'7ro<;, gods inthe shape hend ? or how could they by those ( Ver. 

qf meziy, the}*^ mean not, tliat the gods had J8. ) sayings restrain the neojAe from sacri- 
other figure than human even in heaven beings if what they saiu was not intelli- 
itselC (i^r that was the received doctrine gible ? But it will b<^ a&ked, why then 
of ifiost of the vulgar heathen, and of were tlie Apostles so sIqw and backward 
•eip e sects of philosophers too,) but that in reclaiming them? and whi|^ can be 
tbey^ Srho in their own nature were of a ^answered to the query of Sft Cinysostom? 
more august stature and glorious visage. When 1 consider the circumstances and 
had now contracted and debased them- nature of this affair, I am persuaded, they 
lieLyes into tlic narrower dimensions and dM not hear that discourse of the people, 
meaner aspects of mortal men. Now, 

* C ccro pro f.hccdt Adsunt Atheuien^s.unde hd tout* isiv aitorf ^ hetiri tl pof 

li\ifliaiiita^,'dbCtrin&, relitfit), jura, leges rin ttippnim 

orUe at^iuc in omnes terras distributv putantur. C'hi ys. ad loc. < 

lioc. Pa leg. Diod. Sic. ]9. . § Ephoru- apad Strab. lib. xir. 
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For I can hardly conceive, that men under ^out the as^tance of revelation t but 
such apprehensions as the Lystriant then "minow, in the fulness of time, he had 
were, in the dread prince and under even to the Gentiles also unt uhatv^ 
Ae very nod ofthe almighty Jupiter, no ^ of faith, ooA granted 

ftn idol of wood or stone, but the real and i . these Words 


TOiaoiMwoou or stone, putH.erea.ana repentance urdoUfe. So that thesi Words 
very God, (as the *Athenians made heir Apostle are exacUy coincident 

c^iment to Demetrius Poliorcetes,) j^at remarkable passa« in bis dU- 
Md exciaim in his sight and hearing ; A&ieniaiiT(Acts xvii. SO.) 

^Iwy.scems not probab e ^atural; ^ ignorance fof 

■ fcorisitalfirn^in flietexti^but to^^ Sod n^ed at, (os' 



e .L . n I j « «u u of^heatheniim', he hft not hims^mthoiU 

So that Pauland Barnabas were but just • . ^ 2, 

then informed of their idolatrous design, ^ ^ ^ 

when they rent their dothes, and ran ( ^hich seems to beVe genuine punctua- 

S “W» tion, and is authorized V the Syriac in- 

them; ( Arts xiv.lS.) Sirs, wWoye#A«e t,;,^^ter 8 ,) and gave m rain arA fruit fd 
tht^ef WeaUo aremenofUepamom .gZont, Ming o^ hearts mth.^ and 
i moWoZ men like 

^ourselves, Ml IS judiciously rendaedin undfndh^i since theSd- 

the Mcient Latin version , otherwise the ^j^able frame ot heaven, and earth, and 
a^itheeu is not so plain: for the heathen munificent provision of food 

theolo^ made even the gods themselves sustenance for his creatures, did corn- 

subject to human passions and- appetites, g^^h his eternal power and 

to anger, sorrow, lust, hunger, wounds, gej^eid; so that stupid idolaters and 
lameness, Ac. « and exempted them from were then and always 

nothing but death md ofd a^ : and tve ^ 

^ch unto you, that ve should turn from adversaries have used the same 

^ \ ««Jo tAe iitsng n^e^hods to elude the present argument 

God, whchma^ h^, and earth, and from the frame of the wW as tljiy have 
the *m, and aU ihmgs th^ are th^n : j^ne to evade the former frpm the origin 
^otntmespaasu^ed^naUoMto^lk of mankind. Some have maintained, that 

this world hath thus existed from all eter, 
but a«t^Ae^Ae«, ahe word Heathen 5^ and condition ; 

i^“ ^ T but otAerrsSy, that the forms of parti- 

guished from the Jews, as the same words worlds are generable and corJupti- 
^ translated Rom. xv. 11. and2 lim. ^e; go that our present system cannot 

•'^*c *1? so, Rom. hayegugtainedlin infinite duration already 

I. 5 . and XVI. 26 . but much more in our expired 1 but however, say they, 

text, which, according to the prreentver- i„ gen^l, the common ie^ aild 

Sion, seems to carry a very obscure, if mgtfer of all worlds and beings, is self- 


not erroneous meaning; but by a trq^ 
interpretation is ve^ easy and intelligi* 
ble; that hitherto God had suffered all 
the Gentiles to walk in their own ways ; 
and exaeptiog the Jews only, whom he 


1 beings, 

existent and eternal ; which beina natu- 
rally divided into' innumerable litw par- 
ticles or atoms, eternally endued witn an 
^ , , a. a. ingenite and inseparable power of motion, 

, ^ whom he ^ omnifarious concursioWi, ihid 

Aoseftrhisownpe(yle,andpre8cnbe4 combinations, and coalitions, Reduce 
them a law,*e pemitted the rwt of man- successively for at once, if matter be in- 
kind to walk by the mere light of natoe finite,) an infinite number of worlds 1 and 

* esf ^ Asu amongst the rest there arose this visible 

Atheoeu. 

.f •flhfc'T.firir.«.,»i»/(*xwrlwixxw. And thus far they ^ agree; but then 

J: Mortales sumus siitrilM vubfs homines. So they differ abOUt the CEUSC ftltd IQOde of 
Mlrt vd^w, If 1 duy Ik common expreiMoa i u Greek 

j . . II Mh^Uu . . 

t 1 1 ■■in- II ■ ■■ - a* Vtoj tyiJinff; • ^ 
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the production of worldfei, ftome aB^P^og 
ilto fortune* and others to nechanism or 
nature. Jt is true, the astrological Athe* 
will give us no trouble in the present 
impute' ; because they cannot form a pe- 
cuuar hypothesis here, as they have done 
Wfore wout the orimnetion of animals, 
l^or though some of them are so vain and 
senselessi as to pretend to a thema mundit 
a calculated scheme of the nativity of 
our world ; yet it exceeds^even their ah- 
suMity* to suppose the zodiac and planets 
to be efficient of, and ante|[^edent to them- 
selves ; or to exert any influences before 
they were in being. 8q that* to refute 
s3] possible explications that the Atheists 
have or can propose, 1 shall proceed in 
this following method : « 

I. First* 1 will prove it impossiblwhat 
the primary parts of our world* the sun 
and the planets* with their regular mo- 
tiojns and vovolutions* should have sub- 
sisted eternally in the present or a like 
frame and condition. . 


ted . from ev^astiag«', .W^wUKsrea^^ilj 
concede* that a thing may Be jtruly 
nal, though iu diuratiop be^ tertuus^^ ai 
one end. For so. we affirm hu^an. souls 
to be immortal and eternalf 

there was. a time when Jt^;were 
nothing ; and therefore theh. in 


tremfhy that first beginning 
So that* for aught appll^ as yet* the ro- 
volu^ons of the jparth 'hhd oUiec^lancts 
about Uie sun* tnough they be limited at 
one end by the present revolution, may 
nevertheless have been infinite and eter- 
nal without any beginning. . / Qut. thcq we 
must consider* that this duration of, hn- 
man souls is only potetUially inrinitc«;'Fnr 
their eternity consists only in an endless 
capacity of continuance without ever 
ceasing to be* in a boundless futurity that ' 
can never be exliausted* oral! of it bp 
past arid present. But their duration oaum 
never be positively and actufiUy eternal 
because it is most maivfeat* that no,mo-« 


II. Secondly* 1 will shew, that matter inent can ever be assigned* wherein it 
abstractly and absolutely considered, can- shall be true* tlmi such aaoulhuth then 
not have subsisted eternally ; or, if it has, actually sustained an in/inite duratio)i. 
yet rootiof cannot have co-existed eter- For tliat supposed infinite dujatiou wiil 
hally with it, as an inherent property and by the very supposition he limited at two 
essential attribute of the Atheist’s god, extrcme8*though never so remote a^iundcr* 
Matter. a id consequently must needs be fuiite. * 

JlJk Thirdly, though universdi matter Wherefore the true nature and ^notion qf 
shotild have endured from everlasting* a soul's eternity is this: Uiat t||e future 
divided into infinite particles in the Epi- moments of its duration can never bo ail 
curean way: and though motion should past and present^ but still there uil* ho a 
have been co*'eval and cO'Ctcriial with it ; futurity and potentiality of more for cvci' 
yet those particles or atoms could never and ever. So that evidently perceive 
of themselves by omnifarious kinds of from this instance* that wliatevcr sucee.-i- 
motion* whether fortuitous or nicchani- sive duration shall be boupded at one. end* 
.cal* have fallen or been disposed into this and be all past and present^ for that re<i- 
or s like visible system. ’ son must be finite Which necessaril'. 

iV. And, fourthly* a p^crioriy that evinceth, that tlie present or a likfe woriil 
•the order and beauty of the inanimate can never, have been eternal ; or that, 
^parts of the world, the discernible ends there cannot have been infinite past ivvo • 
an^ final causes of them, the fiit.rioY, or lutions of a planet about a sun. For this 
a meliority above what was necessary to supposed infinity is terminate at one ex- 
evince by a reflex argument, that trenie by Hie present r^oluHon* raid i^ll 
'll % the product and workmanship* not ^ the other revolutions are confessedly 
of a blind mechanism or blinder chance* {>as( ;80 that tlie whole dulfeitiQniahQunded 
but of an intelligent and benign Agent ; at one end* and an4 present ; tind 

^'ha.by his excellent xxisd'tm made the A<ro-' nberefore. cannot Iiave.been iinfinitei b;* 
vensand earthy andgives rain s^tdjruitfid what was proved before. And this wdJJ 
sea^ons^fbr the service of man, shew us the vast difierei\ce betw/sen tlie 

1 shall ^peak^to the two first proposi- false succe.ssixe eternity backwards* and 
lions in ttiy present discourse ; reserving the reffione to qome/ For* cpnsider the 
the (alter for ocher opportunities. present revolution of the earth* as the 

- f; tfierpfore : tRat the present or oound and confine of them both. 
a l.ke fnmie of the world hath not ^nbs’s- Almighty* if h-? sopleaseth, may continvte 
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thiimotfcm to perj^tuity in infinite revo« modlily revolutions of the moon about 
lutionrKi^oome ; beeause tourity hi ben- the earth, or the diurvial ones of the 
hausiiHei and ei^n never be all spent or earth upon its own axis, both winch by 
run out by fast and present moments# the very hypothesis are coeval with t^ 
But then, « we look baebwards from former^ wnetlier these a^ have .bebtt 
this present revolntion, we mayappre- finite or infinite? Not finite to be sure; 

the impossibiUty of infinite revolu- because tlien a filute noeiber wooM be 
tim On that side; because all areahpady greater than an infinite, as IS or 963 arO 
paHf so were once actually present, more than an unit. Nor infinite neither; 
and conaequenty are finite, by the argu^ for then twb or three bfimtes would 
ment before. For surebr we cannot eon- exceed one another ; as a year exceeds a 
ceive a preteriteness ^ir I may say so) month, or both exceed a day. ^thal 
still backwarcb in inpnHum^ that never both ways the .supposition is repUgftali|‘ 
was present*; as we can an endless futu* and impossible, 
rity, that never will be pi'esentw So that And, thirdly, the ar^ments already 
though one if potentially infinite ; yet used, from the gradual increase of man- 
neverthelesa the other is actuaHy finite, kind, fVom the l^wn plantations of most 
And this reasoning doth necessarily con- eouptries, from the recent mvenftibn of 
dude against the past mfinite durationv>f and arts, Ac. do conclude as for- 

all successive motion and mutable beings : cibly against the eternity of the world, at 
bet it doth not at all aiifect the eternal ^ivist infinite generations of human 
I existence of God, in whose mvaria- race. For if the present frame of the 
^ble nature there is no past or future ; earth be supposed eternal ; by the same' 

» who is omnipresent not only as to space, notion^they make mankind to have been 
..llutwa to duration, and, with respect to coeternal with it. For otherwise this 
fuch omnipresence, it is certain and lOa* eternal earth, after she had beenetemadily 
'nifast,^Vliat suecemion and motion are barren and desolate, must ^ last have 
mere knpossillpties, and repugnant in spontaneously produced inaiucmd,- with- 
the very ternis. out new cause fi^om witf)o>W,'oe any die- 

A|K]|t Secondly, though what hatlsbeen ration in her own texture : which is so 
now hath given us so dear a vit^ gross an absuidity, that even no Atheist 
of fhd nature of successive duration, as hath yet affirmed it. So that it evidently 
to maki^mbre arguments needless ; yet I follows, since mankind had a beginning,- 
shall here briefly shew, how our adver- that the present form of the earth, and 
saries* hypothesis without any outward therefore the whole system of the w^rld, 
opposition destroys and confutes itself, had a beginning also. 

Vw let us suppose infinite revolutions of Which being proved and established ; ^ 
the aiuth about the sun to be already we are now enabled te give answers td 
goiie a|id expired ; I take it to be self- some bold queries and ob^tions'' of 
evident, that, if none of those pa»t revo- Atheists; that since God is described as 
lutioDs has been infinite ages ago, all the a being infinitely powerfu} and perf^Ty 
revolutions put together eaunot make the good ; and jtM lliese attributes mre 
duration of infinite ages: it follows there- essential to him from alt eternity ; -Why 
fore from this- supposition, that thercr did he not by his pow^, for the more * 
may be some one- assignable revolution ample comroanication of his gewdnotv, 
among ilwin, that was at an inrinite dis^ create the world from etCiliity,- if he 
tance fidik th^*«preient. But it is self- created it St all i or at i^many miPoite 
evident likewise, that no one past revo- of ag^es ago before this short^ spui 
lution could bAinfinitely distant from the duration of fi\ e or six thousand years ? 

5 resent : for then aninfiiiite ov unbounded To the first we reply, that since we have 
uration may be bounded at two ex- discovered an internal and naturalimpos- 
tremes by two annual revoiutiana; which sibility that a successive duration^shouid 
is absurd and a contradiction. And again, be actually eternal ; it is to us a flat con- 
upon the same siipiYosition of an eternal tradiction, that the world should have 
past duration of the world, and ol^nfimtc been created from everlasting. And 
anmud revofutioiis of tlie earth about therefore it is no aflbofiC to the divine 
1 voald ask concerning the cminipotencei if by teaasn'of tht formal 
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iim|Mci(y and repwnancy of &e thiiig 
tvo eoRceii^o that tne. world could not 
posfflUy have been mode from all etef* 
nityi even by God hiingelf Which aivet 
an attfwer to' the ftecond ouestiont why 
ci^aM ao FHf,n it oould not 

be created from eternity, there can no 
instant he aerigned ibr ita creation in 
time^ though nerer ae many myriads and 
millioas of years since, but the same 
tHMry may be pat, Why bat oowi and 
Why so late i tot even Imfore that re* 
dieter period God was eteraallv existent^ 
and might have, made the world os many 
myriads of ages still backwards before 
that : and consequently this objection is 
absurd and unreasonable, For else, if it 
was good and adiowable, it would etern* 
alty binder God from exerting his crea- 
tive power, because he could never make 
a world so eariy, af any given moment f 
but it may truly be said he could have 
created it sooner* Or if they think 
there may be a soonest instant of possi- 
ble creation ; yet, since all instants have 
an e^ual pretence to it in human ^appre- 
hension, willy may not this recent pro- 
duettoh of the wovid, according to sacred 
authority, be supposed to be that soon- 
est ? At least it may make that claim to 
it that cannot be baffled by their argu- 
ments, which equally conclude against 
dll claims, against anycoilceivabJe begin- 
ning of the world. 

And so when tlicy profanely ask^ Why 
did nai this supposed Deity, if be really 
mode the heavens, niake them boundless 
and immense, a fit and honourable nian- 
Siori for an infinite and incomprehensible 
beiiigf or at least vastly more ample and 
magmficent than this narrow cottage of 
a woHd? we may make them this an- 
swer: firHf it seems Impossible and a 
contfadteikm, that a created u'orld 
should be infinite ; because it is the na- 
ture q|f, quantity and motion, that they 
c^atf neter be actually and positively in- 
finite: they have a power indeed and 
a capacity of being increased without 
end ; so as no ouantity can be assigned 
so vdst^ but still a larger may be inut* 
gined; no motion so swift or itbgiud, 
but a greater^ vdfocity or slowness may 
still be conceived ; no positive duration 
of it so long, than which a longer may 
not be sii|£osed;^ but even that very 
power hinders them from being actudlly 


infinito. From wbendb, ^Al- 

lows, that tfioogh tiie, world wSir a 
lion of timts more qpaciMs ind aoipb 
than even aatsoaotny simposeo itvwryot 
another miUion biggor wSuk liiBt, audab 
onih infinite prdgreiaioni yet still ti^ 
mifihi; make the same exeeptiott^world 
witnoutend. Fdr sincef God Atmigbty 
oan do all that » possible, aitd ^puitity 
hath always a Mssibllity of bew'g en- 
larged more ana more ; he could never 
create so ample a world, bat still it 
would be true, that he could hare made 
a bigger ; the fecundity of his cfdatitw 
ower never growing barren, nor ever to 
e exhausted. Now what may alvwM 
be an exception against all posme 
worlds, can never be a just one against 
any whatsoever. > 

And when they scoffiogly. demand, 
Why would this imaginary t>iiioipofefidd i 
make such mean pieeiis of worintiato* ^ 
ship ? What an indigent and impoled|L i 
thing is bis prmcip^ dwaAiro^ R 
Would not bounnless beneficemm hassfe^ 
communicated his divinejerfecWMia 
the most eminedt deg||p ? they aifiy* 
receive this reply ; that wO are. ht firom , 
such arrogance, as to pretenA|qi|the 
highest dignity, and be the chill^^he 
whole creation : we believe axj^ftmsible' 
world) and a scale of spiritual Qieiilgs all 
nobler than ourselves: nor yet are we 
So low and base as their atheism would . 
depress us ; not walking statues of c!ay» 
not the sons of brute^earth, whose final 
inheritance is death and corruption : we 
carry the image of God in us, a ratkinat 
and immortal soul ; and, though we be 
now indigent and feeble, yet we aspire 
after eternal happiness, and firmty ex- 
pect a great exaltation of all our natural 
powess. But whatsoever wsa er can be 
made, whether arrgels or archatigels, che^ 
rubims or seraphinis^ whether thrones or 
domitdnnsy or princinaHtUs or poibersf all 
the glorious host or heaven, must needs 
be finite, and imperfect, anti dependent 
creatures : and God out of the escmKqg 
greatness hi$ pother is still able, with- 
out cnd« to create bighes chniMS of 
beings. For where can we put a stop 
to the efficacy of the Almighty i or What 
can we as^gn for the higliest of aU pos- 
sible finite perfectiqns ? There can be no 
such thing as an almost infinite; there 
can be nothing nexf or ?t'Cond ta an om- 
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fiipoleijil J^d : * Nee vmt quicquam smtle its no-self out of non-entity into some* 
<4iui eedIhSum / as the neathen poet said thing. Which only expresses thus 
exceOently well of the supposed father ipuch, that matter did not produce it* 
jofgodiitnd men. The intiDite distance self, or, that all substances did not 
il^tareen the Creator and the noblest of emerge out of an universal nothikig» 
all creatures can never be measured nor Now, who ever talced aUthat rate i We 
exhadsted by endless addition of dmte do not say, the world wls created from 
liqi^rees. bo that no actual creature nothing and by nothmg; we assert an 
can ever be the mast perfect of all pos- eternal God to have been the efficient 
^ie creation. Which shews the tolly cause of it So that a creation of the 
cf this query, that might always He de- world out of nothing by something, and 
manded, let things be as they will , that by that some^tliing that includes in Itt 
would impiously and absurdly attempt to nature a necessary existence and pdr« 
tie the arm of omnipotence from aoing fcction of power, is certainly no contra* 
any thing at all, because it can never do diction, nor opposes that common 
Its utmost. maxim. Whence it manifestly follows, 

11. I proceed now to the 'ccond pro- that since God may do any thing that 
position, that neither matter univer^ly implies not a contradiction ; if theie be 
and abstractly considered, nor motion as such an essence as God, he may have 
its attribute and property, can have ex- created matter out of nothing, that is, 
iitefffrom all eternity. And to this I have given an existence to nutter, winch 
'Siiidi speak the more briefly , not only had no being before 
^tecause it is an abstruse and metaphysi- And, <«eLondly, It ts vert^ probable, that 
*eal speculation, but because it is of tar matter has been acttiall^ created otU of 
I less jMment and consequence than the nothing In a former discourse we 
rest ^nce w^out this we can evince have pioitd sufficiently, that human 
^tho existcn4prif God from the oiigm souls aic not mere modincalRons of mat- 
and foapic of the universe. Tor if the ter, but real and spiritual substances, 
pernkJor a iike system of the world tint have tiue an existence as our 
cmS|i|^ibly have been eternal, f and vci> bodies themselves. Now, no man, 
if wISilKg God it could neither naturally as i conceive, can seriously think that 
nor fortuitously emerge out of a chaos , his own nouI hatli existed mpra all eter- 
we must necessarily have recourse to nity He cannot ^lelieve the stuff or 
„ tt Deity, as the contriver and maker of materials of his soul to have beeir. eter- 
hea\en and earth ; whether we suppose nal, and the soul to have been made up 
he created them out of nothing, or had of them at the time of his conception. 
.<the materials ready eternally to hi<i For a human soul is no compound being ; 
fiiancL But nevertheless, because we it is not made of particles, as our bodies 
are vcptly persuaded of the truth of thi!» are , but it one simple homogeneous 
article, we shall briefly assign some ica- essence • neither can he think, that the 
aonsof our belief m these following par- personality of his soul, with its faeulUes 
ticulars. inherent m it, has existed eternally ? 

i^irst, It IS a thing possible, that matter this is against common sense, and it 
mav have been produced out of nothmg. needs no refutation. Nay, thou^ a nmn 
It M uiged as an univcisai maxim, that could be so extravagant as to noid this 
noihsfng cqn pioceed from nothing. Now assei lion, that his soul, his peifOit|i 
this we readily allow; and yet it will has been from e\erla8tmg , yet e^en tins 
« prove nothiog against the possibility of m the issue would be destructive te 
creation For, when Uiey say, nothing atheism, since it supposes an etemu 
from nothing, they must so understand Being, endued with understanding and 
as excluding all causes both maurial wisdom VV c wnll take it then as a thing 
nneb efficient. In which sense it is most confessed, tKat tbe immaterial soi^of 
evidently aad infallibly tme , being tqui men have been producw out of notlimg. 
vsdent to this proposition, that nothing But if God hath actu^ly created those 
ahys make itsNf ; <)»•, nothing cannot bring intelligent substances tJiat hove such no- 
bility and excellency of' living above 
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bniie senseless matter; it is prd^ica- 
ciousness to den^ that he createa matter 
also : unless they will say, necessary ex- 
istence is included in tne very essendh* 
and idea of matter. 

But matter doth not include in its na- 
ture a necessity of existence. For hu- 
'man souls, as is proved before, have been 
actually created, and consequently have 
not necessa^ existence included in their 
essence, ^(ow can any man believe, 
that his spiritual soul, that understands, 
and judges, and invents endowed with 
those divine faculties of sense, memory, 
andremn; hath a^dependent and pre- 
carious being created and preservea by 
anodher ; while the particles of this dead 
ink and paper have been necessarily 
eteraal and uncreated ! It is against na- 
tural reason ; and no one, while he con- 
t completes im individuaf body, can dis- 
cern that necessity of its existence. But 
men have been taught to believe, that 
extension or space, and body are both 
the selfsame thing. »So that because 
they cannot iihagine, how space can 
cither begin or cease to exist ; they pre- 
sently conclude, that extended inlinite 
matter must needs be eternal. But body 
und^ space or distance arc quite different 
things, and a vacuity is int<3rsncrsed 
among t}{e particles of matter, and such 
a one as )iath a vastly larger extension 
than all tlie matter of the universe. 
Which now being supposed, they ouglit 
ito abstract their imagination fioin thut 
false infinite extension, and conceive 
one particle of mailer, sarrouiided on all 
aides with vacuity, and contigiioMs to no 
. otlier body. And whereas formerl}’ 
they fancied an iinrat?nse l)5)undlt‘ss 
•pace, as an homogeneous on(? ; wfiirh 
■ great individual they believed iniglit de- 
serve the attribute of necessary fvxist- 
ence : let them now please to imagiru* 
on^ solitary atom, that hath no depend- 
ence on the rest of the world ; und is no 
more sustained in being by other mat- 
ter, than it could be creutdd by it. ; und 
then I would ask the question, wltother 
this poor atom, sluggish and unuctivo as 
it is, dotli involve necessity of existence, 
tive firet and highest of all perfections, in 
its particular nature and notion ? 1 dare 
presume for the negative in the Judg* 


ENTLEY, D.D. * « 

ments of all serious men. ( And I ob- 
serve the Epicureans ptana 

to convince us, that in natuim^r^'<» 
tfoiis and dissipations, gtdtns are not re- 
duced to nothing; which suieljrwmdi^ 
needless, if the very*idea bf atoms ii# 
ported self-existence. And yet if dne 
atom do, nor include so much in its loo- 
tion and' essence ; all atoms put together,, 
that is, all the matter of the universe 
cannpt include it* * So that upon the 
whole matter, since creation is moi con- 
tradiction; since God liath certainly 
created nobler substancet than matter ; 
and since matter is not necessarily eter- 
nal; it is most reasonable to believe,^ 
that the etern^ and self-existent God 
created the material world, and produced 
it out of nothhig. 

And then as to the last* proposition, 
that motion' as an attribute or propeitjr 
of matter cannot have been fromxtemi- 
ty. I'hat we may wave some metaphy- S 
sical arguments, wluch demonstrate tbj^ 
local motion caMot be positive}y«q^enii9^' 
we shall only imscrve in two woa^i that|' 
if matter be not essen^Iy elSnal, a$i 
we have shewed beforaP'mucli less caM 
motion be, that is but the adiudet and J 
accident of it. Nay, though ft^^old ^ 
concede an eternity to mattemjm' why 
must motion be coeval with which la 
not only not inherent and essential 'to 
matter, but may be produced and des- 
troyed at the pleasure of free agents 
both which are flatly repugnant to an 
eternal and necessary duration. 1 am 
aware how some have asserted, tlrnt the 
siuue quantity of motion is always kept 
up in the world; which may seem to 
favour the opinion of its , infinite* dura- 
tion : but that assertion .doth sokdy de- 
pend upon an absolutOL flemim ; which 
being refuted in my next discourse, it 
u ill then appear how absurd and false 
that conceit is, about the same quantity: 
of motion;, how easily* disj^roved from* 
that power la human souls to excite- 
motion ' when, they please, ai|d from thev 
gradual increase of men and other ani- 
mals, and mflny arguments besidea. 
Therefore let this also be concludcdi 
that motion has not been eternal in ars 
infinite past duration: which was the 
Inst thing to ha proTeih. 
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SERMON III. • 
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Ww, tb* lib, l(50^.] 

A) C<wfutation of Atboisift from the 
Oiigin and Frame of the World. 

i Acts aciv. 15—17. 

THiit yt should turn from the^c \ am firs unto tlio 
lUmg God, who made heaven and earth, and 
the tea, and all thinfrs that a^e therein : who 
in tidies past sufTend ail natoos to walk in 
tlieir own ways. Nevertheless, he Mi not 
Inmself without witness, in that be d d good, 
and gsve as rain fwn lioa%eti, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad* 

I ness. 


flrom vrhat hath been fonner]]t«ud 
concerning the true notions of totuno, 
Olid chance. Wberel^ it is ' evident^ 
that in the atheistica) nyfNOthesis id the 
u’orld's production, forUiitOMS and iae-» 
chanical must be the saifsame tfainge 
Because fortwu iS no real entity 
physical essence, but a mere relative 
signification, denoting only this; tl^ 
such a thing said to fall out by fortune 
was really etfecied by material and ne» 
cessary causes ; but the person,* with re» 
^ard to whom k is called fortuitous, srsa 
ignorant of those causes or their lenden-* 
cies, and did not design or foresee such 
an effect. This is the only allowable 
and genuine notion of the word fortune. 
Bht thus to affirm, that the world was 
made forUdtouslyj as much as tOj^ay, 
that ^fore the world was mode, mere 


When we first entered upon this 
topic, the demonstration ^of God’s ex* 
istence fronv the origin and frame of the 
^i^ld|^,e offered to prove four proposi- was some intelligent agent or spectator^ 
^iems ^ who designing to do something else, or 

I. That this present system of heaven expecting that something else would be 
and earth ^annot pc^ibly have subsisted /done with the materials of the woild^ 
from all^emity. m there were some occult and unknown 

n. poatter consi^red generally, motions and tendencies ia matter, which 
and abstractly from any particular foim mechanically foimcd the world beside 
and concretion, cannot possibly have his design or expectation. Now the 
.been eternal ; or, if matter could be so ; Atheists, we may presume, will be loth 
yet motion cannot have co-existed with to assert a fortuitous formation in thia 
It ctemaSy, as an inherent property and proper sense and meaning ; whereby 
essentili attribute of matter. These two they will make understanding to be older 
we have already cst^lished in the pre- than >. heaven and earth. Or if they 
ceding discourse ; we shall now shew, in should so assert it ; yet, unless thej will 
the third place, “““ 


ill. That, though we ^ould allow the 
Atheists, that matter and motion may 
^faave been from everlasting ; yet if (as 
jthgynow suppose) there were once no 
sun, nor stars, nor earth, nor planets, 
hut the particles that now constitute 
them were diffused in the mundane space 
ih tBl^iniicr of a chaos without any con- 
cretiQi^ mr coalition ; those dispersed 
portidei could never of themselves by 
aiKly kind of natural motion, whether 
called fliitnitous, or mechanical, have 


affirm that the intelligent agent did dis* 
pose and direct the inanimate matter 
(which is what we would bring them to,) 
they must still leave their atoms to their 
mechanical affections ; not able to make 
one step toward tlie production of a 
world beyond the necessary laws of niQ« 
tion. It is plain then, thatyorfi/nc, as 
to the matter before us, is but a synony* 
UIOU8 word with nature and necessity. 
It remains that we examine the adequate 
meaning of chance i which nnoperlw 
signifies, that all events callea casual. 


cdhvened %to this present or any other among inanimate bodies, are mechani* 
Vkt frame dfiieam and earth. cally and naturally iwoduccd according 

1. And fiftt, as to Aat ordinary cant to the determinate figures, and textur^ 
iWv AUieists, the for* and motions of those bodies ; with this 


of illiterate aw puny Atteists, the Jar* 
or casual pmemate atom, that 
oompwdiouB and aqsjr d^atch of the 
ittosi important and giffiemt ofibir, the 
formation of a world; (bodies that in 
/our next undertaking it wilt ||iO refuted 
jidl along;} I shall now briefly dispatch 


negation only, that those inaoiuHiie 
bodies are not conscious of, their own 
operations, nor contrive and cpst about 
how to bring such events to pass* So 
that thus to say, that the world was 
made casualty by Che concourse of atome^ 
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m na more than to eSrm, that the aMo9 {%) Now this u the cefi9t(^pro|iertjr 
coiopoa^ the a^ld mechanically and fa* r of grax^fmt that dieFeij^t of aU Uiiito 
tally; ooly they were not sensible of it» around the earth la ever propohiomdtol^ 
noivatudira and conaidered about ao notde* quantity of their mtiff . ; aalbpr Jnataneef 
nn undertaking. For if atoma fhrided tke a nouna weidu exami^bydroaiMt^^ 
world accordii^ to theessential pro{^ittea or all lunda oThfodiei* tbaegl^ of ibt tatm 
ofbiiIk» figiirei and mo^otii they formed it diderent forms ana tmttureii doth dwayv 
mecJbnicalii^f and if they formed it me- contain an equal quanti^ of solid mass or 
chanfoally without perception anu deaiga, corporeal substance. Tfaia is the ancient 
they formed it casuoffy. So that this ne* doctrine of the f Epicurean phYsiolo^’t 
ffStiQU o£ consciousness being all that Uie then and since very probably iiMeed» nut 
notion of clianee can add to that of me* yet precariously asserted ; but it i%|ately 
*chani«p; we, that do, noU dispute this demonstrated and put beyond controversy 
matter with the Atl)eists» nor. believe that by that very excellent ana divine theorist | 
atoms ever acted by counsel and thought, Mr. Isaac Newton, to whose moi^ admira- 
may hive leave to consider the several ble sagacity and industry we shall fi*e* 
names of fortime% and chance, and nature, quently be obliged ia this and the follow* 
and wchanim, as one and the same hy- ing discourse. 

pothesUi Wherefore once for all to over- i will not entertain this auditory with an 
throwanpossibleexplications which Athe account of the demonstfotion; but refor* 
jsts have or may assign for the formation of ring the curious to the book itself for full 
the worlds we w81 undertake to evince this satisfaction, I shall now proceed andbuild 
fallowing proposition : upon it as a truth solidly establi^cd, that 

2. That the atoms or particles which au bodies weigh accorAng to their matter g 
now constitute heaven ana earthi being provided only thig the compared bodies be 
once separate and diffused in the mundane at eqiial distances from the centre toward 
t^paee, like thesuppoimd^Aaor, could never, which they weigh. Eecause the further 
mtkout a God, oy iheir mechanical affejc^ diey are removed from the centre, the 
Hone, have convened into this present lighter they are; decreasing gradually and 
frame of things, or any other like it. uniformly in weight, in a duplicate propor* 

Wbidh tliat we may perform with the tlon^o the increase of the distance, 
greater clearness and conviction, k will be (3.^ Now since gravity is found propof- 
necessary, in a discourse about the form- tional to the quantity of matter, there is a 
.atioD of the world, to give you a brief ac- manifest necessity or admitting a vacuum, 
count of some of the most principd and another principaf doctrine of tbe atofnical 
systMudical pheenomena that occur in the philosophy. Because if there were every 
worla now that it is fonned. where an absolute plenitude and density 

(1.) The most coQsiaerablc^/mrnomenea without any empty pores and interstices 
•belonging to terrestrial bodie.s is the gene* between the particles of bodies, then aQ * 
ral ^tion of gravitation, whereby all known bodies of equal dimensions would' contain 
bodies in the vicinity of the earth do tend an equal quantity of matter; and consc^ 
and press towards iu centre: not only quentty, as we have shewed before, would 
such 08 ere sensibly and evidently heavy, be equally ponderous; so that gol^ cop* 
but cyan those that are comparatively the per, stone, wood, &c. would have all ,<he 
lightest, .and even in their proper place, same spei^c weight ; which experience 
^indinatiiral elements; (as they usually assures us they have not: neither would 
speak.)} as air gravitates even in air, and any of them d^cend in the air, as M 
water in water. This hath been demon* see they do; because, if all space was fm4 
stratad and experiniontally proved beyond even the air would be as dense and speci* 
eontindmtian, by several ingenious pem^ fically asheavy as jihsy. IfJt besaid^thst, 
of^the present age, but by none so perspi* though tbe iilhrelice of imcific gravi^ 
cuouiiy, anid copiously, and accurately, m^iproceedfrom variety of texture, the 
Of by ‘thO '^ hpmurablo Founder of .lighter bodies b^ng of a more loose and 
I^uro, inoonyawble Treatises .of *|^rous compositionii ood die heavier more 
the Air and ilydrea|atici, 

~t LiicniLlib.i» 

0 Mr.3oyMPhyiie(i!m. *j6^ ef Air. Bydrom $ Newton. Fluiss. Katur. Priac. Math. lib. Hi. 
HtaUPanuloxo). prop. 6, 
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dcn|e''andfVtt]tect ; yet an ethereal siib* 
tjle j|pi|tcet, in a (Perpetual rao-' 

tioD^ may MxletMe and perraqe the mi* 
n[ut^t;,^dlHmq8t \ekvttie of the dosest 
Vo^ies^ pSid adilpting itself Ahe fighre of 
aVery p6]fe, )nay'adequatelylillthem$ and 
60 prevent all vacuity, without, increasing 
the weight. To this we answer, that that 
subtile matter itself must be of the same 
i$ubstance and nature with all other matter, 
and therefore it also must weigh propor* 
tionaliy to its bulk ; and as much of it as 
at any time is comprehended within the 
pores of a particular body must gravitate 
jointly with that body ; so that if the pre- 
sence of ‘.his ethereal matter made an ab- 
solute fulness, all bodies' of equal dimensi- ^ 
ons woukf be equally heavy : which being 
refuted by expet^nce, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that tliere is a vacuity ; and that (not- 
withstanding some little objections full of 
cavirixnd sophistry) mere and simple ex- 
tension or space hath a quite different na- 
ture and notion fVop real body and impe- 
netrable substance. 

(4.) This therefore being established ; 
ia the next place, it is of great consequence 
to out'present enquiry, if we can make a 
computation, how great is the whole sum 
of the void spaces in our system, and what 
proportioiv. it bears to the corporeal sub- 
stance. . ^ By many and accurate trials it 
manifestly appears, that refined gpld, the 
most ponderous of known bodies, (though 
evefi^tbat must be allowed to be porous 
too, because it is dissoluble in mercury, and 
aqua regis,, and other chymical liquors ; 
and because it is naturally a thing impos- 
sible, that the figures and sizes of -its con- 
stituent particles should be^ so justly adap- 
ted^ as to touch one another in every point,) 

I ^y, gold is in specific weight to common 
]waler as 19 to 1 ; and. water to common 
^ir868504o l:so that gold is to air as 16150 
to i* Whence it clearly appears, seeing 
matter gravity are always commen- 
surate/^^ (thitugli should allow the 
texture of gold to be entirely close without 
any vacuity) ordinanr air in which we 
live and respire is of so tnin a composition, 
that 16149 parts oS its dimensions are 
mere emptiness and notbipg; and the re- 
mfiinjing one only material and real sub- 
ktahee. But if gold Itself be adhikted, as 

must f<3f ^ porou^ concrete, the pro- 

* Boyle of Air and l^oroaity of Bodies. 


poftion of void to body in the textute 6t 
' common air will be so much thew graater. 
And thus it is in the lowest and 'd^iSeit re- 
gion of t^e air near the surftco of ^he 
earth, where the whole mass of air ia in a 
state of violent ewpresaioB, the inferior 
being pressed Sni constipated by the- 
weight of all the incumbent. But, since 
the air is now certainly kpfwn to codsiist 
of f elastic or springy particles, that la^e 
a continual tenaency and endeavour to ex* 
pand and display themselves ; and the di- 
mensions, td which they expamlrthem- 
selves, to be reciprocally as the cpmpres- 
sion ; it follows, that the highe|^ou as- 
cend in it, where it is less and fSs com- 
pressed by the superior air, the moim and 
more it is rarefied. So that at the height 
of a few miles from the surfaeg^ at the 
earth, it is computed to have some millioii 
parts 'of empt/space in its texture^or one 
of solid matter. And at the height of one 
terrestrial semidiameter (not ^ve four 
thousand miles) the ether is of that won- 
derful tenuity, % that, by an exact calcula- 
tion, if a small sphere of common air of 
one inch diameter (already 16149 parts 
fiothing) should be further expanded to 
the thtnncrs of that ether, it would more 
than take up the vast orb of Saturn, which 
is many million million times bigger than 
the whole globe of' the earth. And yet, 
the higher you ascend above that region, 
the rarefaction still gradually increases 
without stop or limit ; so that, in a word, 
the whole concave of the iirmameiif, ex-' 
cept the sun and ifvnets and their atmos- 

? hcres, may be considered as a mere void. 

^ct us allow then, that all the matter of the 
system of our sun may be 50,000 times as 
much as the whole mass of the earth ; and 
we appeal to astronomy, if we are not li- 
beral enough and even prodigal in this 
concession. And let us suppose further, 
that the whole globe of the earn is entirely 
solid and compact wfthbiit any void mter- 
stices ; notwithstanding what hath been 
shcwxd before, as to the texture of gold it • 
self. Now, though we have made'such^am- . 
pie allowances, we shall find, notwithstand- 
ing, that the void space of bur systbm is 
immensely bigger than all Its corporeal 
ms^ss. For, to 'proceed up#n our supposi- 
tion, that all the matter within the firma- 
ment is 50,000 timM bigger than the solid 

f Mr. Boy!p, ibid. 

X Newton. PhiioB Nat. Principia Moth. p. MS. 
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gtobeoTtheeaMh; ifweamime'lhe diattNi* 
ter «f tbpwifiM m^ut (wherein the evUi 
inove»i|D^ them) to be only 7000 times 
Hi the diameter of the earthy 
(thoiigh tile latest and mosr^accurate 
observations make it |^rice 7000^) and 
the diameter of the ^Aiament to be 
oa|^ 100,000 times as long as the diameter 
of m or&> mi^usi (though it cannot pqp- 
siU||^e less than that, but may be vastly 
aaa unspeakably biager,} we must pro- 
nounce, after such Targe conoessions on 
that sidet and such great abntements on 
ours, tSat the sum of empty ; spaces within 
the con^e of the firmament is 6860 mil- 
lion miilmn million times bigger than all 
the me^r contained in it. 

V Now tram hence we are enabled to form 
a>ight conception and imagination of the 
supped chaos^ and then we may proceed 
to determine the controveiHy with more 
certainty and satisfaction, whether a world 
like the present could possibly without a 
divine innuence be formed in it, or nol 
1, And first, because every fixed star is 
supposed by astronomers to be of the same 
nature with our sun ; and each may very 
possibly h^ve planets about them, tnougii 
reason of their vast distance they be in- 
visible to us ; we will assume this reasona- 
ble supposition, that the same proportion 
of voia space to matter, which is found in 
our sun’s region within the sphere of the 
fixed stars, may competently well hold in 
the whole mundane space. 1 am aware, 
that lb this computation we- must not as- 
sign the wliole capacH||of that sphere for 
the region pf our sun ; out allow half of its 
diameter for the rad» of the several regions 
of the next fixed stars : so that diminish- 
ing our former number, as this last consi- 
deration requires, we may safely affirm 
from certain and demonstrated, principles, 
that the empty, space of our solar region 
(comprehending half of the diameter of the 
nnuSh^t} is 8575 hundred thousand mil- 




through, regidu of^M 
would reprettot a 

that all .mati^ UaiveriiHy was sd a{m^ 
throud the whole 

woulathily gtoeral ha 

part the umme bcihg or denser 
than another* And this la agireeid^le to the 
ancient de^ription^of chaos, that 
heavens and cer/A ncd 
one form^ one texture and constitution; 
which could not be, unless'all thennindane 
matter were uniformly and evenly di^sed. 
It is indifferent to our dispute, whether 
they suppose it to have continued a long 
time or very little in the state of diffiisiom 
For, if there were but oiie single moment 
in all past eternity, when matter was so 
* diffused, we shall piglhly and fuily prove, 
that it could never nave convened after- 
wards into the present frffine and order of 
things. # 

3. It is evident from what we have new- 
ly proved, that in the sunpositiort of such 
a chaos or such an even uiffusioti either of 
the whole mundane matter, or that of our 
system, (for it matters not which, they as- 
sume,) every single particle woul'd have a 
where of void space around jt 8575*hun- 
ored thousand million million tim^ bi^er 
than the dimensions of that paVticle. Sot, 
further, though the proportion alreadr 
pear so immense ; yet every single particle 
would j^ly be surrounded with a void 
sphere Vght times os capacious as that 
newly mentioned ; its diameter being com*, 
pounded of the diameter of the prbpef 
sphere, and the semi-diameters of the con- 
tiguous spheres of the neighbounng parti- 
cles From whence it appears, that every - 
particle (supposing them globular or not 
very oblong) would be above nine million 
times their own length from any other 
tjcle. And moreover, in the whole surface , 
of this void sphere there can only twelve 
particles be placed, as* the hypothe- 

sis remiireis ; that li^, at equal diStanb^ 
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corporeal siAstance in it. j^ndwemay 
fairly suppose, that the same proportion 
hold through the whole extent of the 
nmverse. 

S.' And s^bndly, as to the state or con- 
dition' pf matter before the world was a 
making, Whi^ is cdmpehdiPusly .expres- 
sed by the word ickdbs ; 'tl|ey must either 
suppose, tliat the matter of our solar sys' 
tern was evenfy or well-nigh evenly diffused 


so that if the matter of^ system hr efite 
universe was equally dispersed, liketHb 
supposed chaos, the result and iOsue would 
bp, not only that every atom ^ would 
many million times its oWh 

T^ioJ. Sicnl. Hb. i. K«T 4 rftv rXf oXw>' 
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^ Mit should bo 
aiQi^iaMhimi^lU/ (without direction or 
Rtttlftto^) totli limit of that distance, it 
iaiMOftit hundred million millions odds to 
ail unj^timt it would not ttrike upon anj 
oyier Am, but glide thniU^ «n enqp^ in> 
laaual wiAout ai^ contact. 

A. It istruOt tM while I calculate these 
aaaaureSt 1 suppos^all the.particies of 
matter to be at absolute rest among them* 
adm, and situated in an exact and nia- 
^matical evenness; neither of which is 
likely to be allowed by our adversaries, who 
not admitting the former, but asserting the 
etmnity of motion, will consequently deny 
the latter also : because, in.tne very mo> 
moot that motion is admitted in the chaos, 
sudi an axaot evenness eannot possibly be. 
preaerveo. But this 1 do, not to draw any 
argument againsi them from the universd 
rat oc accurately equd diffiuion of matter ; 
but o^ that I may oetter demonstrate the 
great rarity and tenuity of their imaginarv 
cbaoa, and reduce it to computation ; which 
computation will hold with exactndK 
uaottgh, though we dlow the partides of 
tliw um to be variously moved, and to 
diAr sornmhing in size, and figure, and 
dtuatwn- For if some particles slwold 
nppraadi nearer each other than in the 
Ihnnor proportion : with respect to some 
other partiws th^ would be as much re> 
motet. So that, notwitbstandiiw asmdl 
divenuty of their^ positions andflbtnnces, 
^iduNC aggregate of matter, anong as 
it retained the name and nature of d^s, 
wmdd Mldg wdl-nigh an uaifisrm tenuity 
of toxture, and may oe considered- as an 
bomogeneous fluid: aiteverd pertidns of 
the same sort of water are reckoned to be 
of the same specific srarity : though it be 
smtnrallyimpottible tOMeverjr partide and 
pom of It, considered ^metricdly, should 
‘.flWf ofpiol *i*oo ood umensioH<i. 

We have new represented the true 
aobamf- and condition of tbeohaos; how 
ajl'llM'Plirfldoa wodd bo disunited; and 
what vamiptenids empty would 
bahatwcanaad. To form a system there* 
fora; it is necoswry thscthem squandered 
afoamdtwdd coovoM and unite mto great 
, add noamactmnita^ifte foe bodies of the 
cartbano danets. Wifomt such a^ooali* 
tioa foe mffiised cbaoa amst have coati* 
BaadtadfdgaodtoaUateraity. Butbow 
cafold partides so widely liisparmd con* 
bine alo that doeeness of textaia? Ouf 


adversaries cao have od^ these two wnya 
o( accountiag for it, ^ 

Fintt By the ceminhmniotioa'afiafilter, 
proceediiw from externdintpniieaoAeen* 
Sid, (wilMut ii4i;acttoo,) Iw which evmy 
body moves UDifonnly in a mrhhtliao* aCf 
coroiiig to tha dbtcnuioatioii w the im^ 
pdling force, ^r. th^ may agy*.foo 
atoms of the chaos being wtoosly nwvad, 
according to this cafoobeAr, muat|M^ 
knock and interfore ; by which meanlKme 
that have convenient figurea ^ mnmd 
coherence mMt dumce to stick tMOtber, 
and others might join to theses w[ so Iw 
degrcessoch hngemamesnrightbe fotmech 
as afterwards became suns andphmets: or 
then might arise some verttginqui-motioo 
or whirlpools In the matter pt the' cboos, 
wherebv the atoms mvl't ^ thrust Wtd 
crottded to the middle or those ifoiilpools, 
and there constipate one another into 

S eat solid globes, such as now impoar in 
e world. 

Or, teeoiu^, hy mutud gravitatipn, os 
attraction. For they may amort that mat* 
ter hath inherently and easentially such an 
internd energy, whereby it inoemantiy 
tends to unite itself to all other matter; so 
that severd partides, placed ip a void 
space, at any distance whatsoever, would 
without any externdimpulsespontanoDudy 
convene and unite uwether. And thus foe 
atoms of the chaos, tnoi^h never so widely 
diifosed, might by this innste property of 
attraction soon assemble themselves into 
great sphericd masses, and constiPpe sys- 
tems like the pres^ heaven and ei^. 

This is all that cp be proposed by Athe* 
ists, as an efficient cause of the wond. For 
as to the J^curean theory, of atome de* 
scencBiig down an infinite spMO hr an in* 
hercnt pnnciple of gravitation, whicn tends 
not towerd other matter, bnt tosrard a va- 
cutm or nothing ; and veigiiy ftom foe 
perpendicular Aioimiidg,norwi|im, 
nor nderr : it b eufo npiacvalfle dhitfrd «t#, 
so repiqpiaot to HedCnndso eonttiaiy tpfon 
jtnown [dieMmenaof nature^ tho^ it con* 
tented supme unthinking atbeistt fim a 
thousand ymte (metiier, fostwnrtiUnot 
now honour it witn n 4>Miid refluntion. 
But what it bafo oonpnon with the other 
exbUcation% W« will.fttity copfoto together 
with them ip fhem tiiree prppeeitiona. 
(l)lliat n copupQp nidiop (without 

e Lscrst. Ktofsi^elosi cots, esc tsaipenesrfs. 
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attcMtHw) tkediiMwrediprti^of,^ 
chat* epw^. iie?er mdw the world } eould 
n^ .pmnma wch gmot conqiect 

naaiMM, ndto^tan^aowere; ooroithor 
ao<|ttite or wntmue niah motiopi M 
plpDotasew^re. 

(8) Thet «uob • owtteligrayitetkm or. 
cpratMooiM ottractios om oeitber be 
hmeiA md fw^ial to meter i nor ever 
«d||i|m»g to it, Wen iinprwged «ad infur- 
etPicHNt by a divine power. 

(9) That tbon^ we dunild allow nich 
attractm to be natural and ew^ptud to all 
nutter j pet the atom of a diaoe could 
never ao conveMby it» as to tom the pre« 
sent sjntevt or» if ^ey could form i^ it 
could neither acquire auch motiona, nor 
continue permanent In tfaia atate without 
the power and providtpoe ofa divine being. 

( t ) And fimt, that by common motion 
the matter of ebaoa could never convene 
into such mqetea. aa the planeta now are. 



Bet let IP inpaigiwt ih«.i|iiM|(nt 1 
pie, oven the whole %e of |fia« 
covomd with aeoi pkl the leioj ‘ 
pletrad in .the oppepitO' 
tbpgr WMT moTC^NgonoNce vifi 

the tiro neariKt atcoof in im o 
fined chaoi bare |b«Q«eiMl tiince Um 
proportion to the two>oid .drcnlar^f^aMo 
around thonip than our two fiiii|ui would 
ha^e to the whole surface of the dehi^n 
Let us assume then another deluge tea 
thousand times larger than Noah’s; if it not 
now utterly incredible^ that our two vos* 
selsp placed there antipodes to eaph otboF« 
shoual ever happen to concur? And yet 
lei me addy that the ships would move hi 
one and the same surfaoe; and con^qaent 
ly must needs eacoimtery when they eitte 
advance towards one another in Aiepl 
Hnesy or n^et in the intersection o^oso 

. ones; but the atoms ma3r not onl/fi^do« 

Any man, that considers the spacious void » waySfbut over likewise and under each other c 


intervals of the chaosi^ how immense they 
are in proportion to the bulk of the 
atonift will hardly induce himself to be- 
lievop that parti^ so widely dissemi- 
iiated could ever throng and crowd one 
another into a close and compact tex- 
ture. He will rather conclude tnat those 
few which should happen to clash, might 
rebound idker the collision ;.or, if they 
cohered, yeliiy the next conflict with other 
atoms might be separated again ; and so on 
in an eternal vicissitude of fast and loose, 
without ever consociating into the huge 
condense bodies of plan^ ; some of whose 
particles upon this sup^ition must have 
travelled many millions of leagues through 
the gloomy regions of chaos, to place them- 
selves now are. But then how' 

rarely would there be any clashing at all ; 
how very rarely in comparison to the num- 
ber of atoms I The whole multitude of them, 
generally speaking, might freely move and 
rove for ever with very Uttle occurring or 
mterforing. Letus conceive two of the 
nearest particles according to our former 
calculatim; or rather let us ti^ the same 
proportions in another exam|Me, that will 
come easier to the imagination* Let us 
suppose two shipst fitted with durable tim- 
ber and riggingf but withcwt pilot or maii* 
nerst tube in the vam Atlantic or 
the neifle Ocean» u for asonder as may 
be : *bow many ttHMisand ye all i inlg ht ox- 
pUOp before mee aobtary vsapels IhouJd 
hapi^ to strike one against tbe oiherl 


which makes it many million limes more 
im^lhfoable that they should inteffere than 
the ships, even in the last and uidikelioit tir- 
stance. But they may say, thougb the 
odds indeed he unspeamle that the atoam 
do not convene many set number of trials, 
yet in an infinite succession of them may 
not such a combination possibly happen# 
But let them conaider, that the improlm»> 
bility of casual hits is never diminisoeAby' 
rejMtitionipf trials ; they are as unlikely to 
fall out at tlie thousandth as at the ml, 
So that in a matter of mere clumoe, wlieii 
there is so many millions odds agaiM any 
assignable experiment, it is in vain to ex* 
pect it should ever succeed, even in oad^ 
less duration* 

But though wo should concede it to be 
simly possible, that the matter of chaoe 
might convene into great mames, like pla» 
nets ; yet it is absolutely impossiblo Uuit 
those masse* should acquire such revolu* 
tions about thwaun* Let us ftgipDie ai^ 
one of those masses to be the present eatlhbv 
Now the annual revedution of the eaadb 
must proceed (in this hypothesis) efohn » 
from Urn sum am result of -thesevematiii^ 
tionsef all the partioieB that fbnniAliitt " 
eartbfor firom a newimpvise flaaiiaiiin 
external matter, aflerkwaafimn^ The 
/ormar is apparently ebsurdr bac a usnibw 
pnrtioles that formed the womui mdt 
must neadsoopvene 6m all peiati and 
quarters towaras the middb, aikl would 
gmierally land toward ita centre; which 
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would make the whole compound to rest in 
a poise : or at least that overplus of motion^ 
which the particles of one hemisphere 
could have above the other, would be very 
small and inconsiderable ; ^ feeble and 
languid to propel so vast and ponderous a 
bo^ with that prodigious velocity. And 
secondly^ it is impossible that any external 
matter should impel that compound mass, 
Biter it was formed. It is manifest that no* 
thing else could impel it, unless the ethe* 
real matter be supposed to be carried about 
the sun like a vortex or whirlpool, as a ve* 
hide to convey it and the rest of the pla- 
nets. But this is refuted from what we 
haVe shewn above, that those spaces of the 
ether may be reckoned a mere void, the 
whole quantity of their matter scarce 
amounting to the weight of a grain. It is 
refuted also from matter of fact in the mo- 
tion oi comets ; which, as often as they are 
visible to us, ♦are in the region of our pla- 
nets, and thereare observed to move, some in 
^uite contrary courses to theirs, and some 
in cross and oblique ones, in planes inenn- 
ed to the plane of the ecliptic in all kinds 
of angles ; which firmly evinces, that tlie 
regions of the ether are empty and free, 
and neither assist nor resist the revolutions 
of planets. But moreover there could not 
possibly arise in the chaos any vortices or 
whirlpools at all either to form the globes 
of the planets, or to revolve them when 
formed. It is acknowledged by all, that 
inanimate unactivc matter inoves always in 
a straight line, nor ever reflects in an an- 
gle nor bends in a circle, (wliicll is a con- 
tinual reflection,) unless either by some 
external impulse that may divert it from the 
direct motion, or by an intrinsic principle 
of gravity or attraction that may make it 
describe a curve line about the attracting 
body. But this latter cause is not now 
supposed ; and the former could never be- 
get whirlpools in a chaos of so groat a lax- 
and* thinness. For it is matter of cer- 
tain experience, and universally allowed, 
^at all bodies moved circularly have a 
perpetual endeavour to recede from-the 
Mnue, and every moment would fly out 
lines, if they were not violently 
filMined and kept in by contiguous mat- 
ter.- But there is no such restraint in the 
supposed chaos, no want of empty room 
tMre ; no possibility of effecting one single 
Involution in way of a vortex, which ncces- 

«r ' 
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sarily requires (if attraction be not sup- 
posed) either an absolute fulness of matter, 
or a pretty close constipation and mutual 
contact of its particles. 

And for the Same reason it is evident, 
that the planets could not continue their 
revolutions about the sun, though they 
could possibly acquire them. For, to drive 
and carry the planets in such orbs as they 
now describe, that ethereal matter rauAe 
compact and dense, as dense as the veiy 
planets themselves ; otherwise they would 
certainly fly out in spiral lines to the very 
circumference of the vortex. But we have 
often inculcated, that the wide tracts of 
the ether may be reputed as a mere ex- 
tended void. So that there is nothing (in 
this hypothesis) that can retain and bind 
the planets in their orbs for one single m 0 “ 
ment ; but they would immediately desert 
them and the neighbourhood of the sun, 
and vanish away in tangents to their seve- 
ral circles into the abyss of mundane 
space. 

(2.) Secondly, We affirm, that mutual 
gravitation, or spontaneous attraction, can- 
not possibly be innate and essential to mat- 
ter. By attraction we do not here under- 
stand what is properly, though vulgarly, 
called so in the operations of drawing, suck- 
ing, pumping, Ac. which is really pulsion 
and trusion ; and belongs to that common 
motion, which w^e have already shewn to 
be insufficient for the formation of a world. 
But wc now mean (as we have explained 
it before) such a power and quality, where- 
by all parcels of n>atter would mutually at- 
tract or mutimlly tend and pre.’^s to all 
others; so that, for instance, two distant 
atoms in vacuo would spontaneously con- 
vene together without the impulse of exter- 
nal bodies. 

'Sow^firsty w say, if our Atheists sup- 
po.se this power to be Inherent and essen- 
tial to matter, they t)verthrow their own 
hypothesis ; there could never be a chaos 
at all upon these terms ; but the present 
form ofour system must have continued from 
all eternity, against their own supposition, 
and what we have proved in our last. For, 
if they affirm that there might be a chaos 
notwithstanding innate gravity, tlicn let. 
them iissign any period though never so re- 
mote, when the diffused matter might con- 
vene. Thc^ust confess, that before that' 
assigned pWbd matter had existed eter- 
nally inseparably endued with UiisprincU 
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pie of attraction ; and yet had never^ at* 
traeted nor convened before, in that inh* 
ntte duration ; which is so monstrous an 
absurdity, as even they will blush to be 
charged with. But some perhaps may 
imagine, tiiat a forntjr system might -be 
dissolved and reduced to* a chaos, from 
which the present system might have its 
‘ final ; as th^ former hod from another, 
alia VO on ; new systems having grown out 
of old ones in infinite vicissitudes from all 
past eternity. But we say, that in the 
!>uppo8itk>n of innate gravity na system at 
all could be dissolved; for how is it possi- 
ble, that the matter of solid masses like 
earth, and planets, and stars, should fly 
up from their centres against its inherent 
principle of mutual attraction, and diffuse 
Itself in a chaos ? This is absurdcr than the 
other ; that only supposed innate gravity 
not to be exerted ; this makes it to be de- 
feated, and to act contrary to its own na- 
ture. So that upon all accounts this es- 
sential power of gravitation or attraction 
is irreconcileable with the Atheist's own 
doctrine of a chaos. And, secondly^ it is 
repugnant to common sense and reason. 

It is utterly inconceivable, that inani- 
mate brute matter, without the mediation 
of some immaterial being, should oyerate 
upon and affect other matter withou&'mu' 
tual contact ; that distant bodies should act 
upon each' other tlirough a vacuum^ with- 
out the intervention of something else, by 
and through which the action may be con- 
veyed from one to the other, \Ve will not 
obscure and perplex with multitude of 
words what is so clear and evident by its 
own light, and must needs be allowed by 
all that have competent use of thinking, 
and are initiated into, I do not say the 
mysteries, but the plainest principles of 
philosophy Now mutual gravitation or 
attraction, in our present acception of the 
words, is the same thing with this ; it is an 
operation, or virtue, or inHuence of distant 
Bodies upon each other through an empty 
interval, without any effluvia^ or cxhala- 
lions, or other corporeal medium to con- 
vey and transmit it. This power there- 
€ore cannot be innate and essential to mat- 
ter. And, if it be not essential, it is conse- 
uently most manifest, since it doth not 
epend upon motion or rest, or figure or 
position of parts, which Jtre all the ways 
that •matter can diversify imf, that it could 
' never supervene to it unless impressed and 
jnfosed into it by an imniaierial and divuie 
power.' 


- We have proved^ that a power of mutual 
gravitation, without contact or'^impulaet 
can in nowise be attributed to mere mat* 
ter; or, if it could, we shall presently shew^ 
that it would be wholly unable to form the 
world out of chaos. W^t then if it 
be made appear, that there is really sudi 
a power of gravity, which cannot be as* 
ermed to mere matter, perpetually acting 
in the constitution of the present system ? 
This would be a new and invincible argu- 
ment for the being of God ; being a direct 
and positive proof, that an immaterial living 
mind doth inform and actuate the dead 
matter, and support the frame of the world. 

1 will lay before you some certain pAe.voms- 
na df nature, and leave it to your conside- 
ration from what principle they can pro- 
ceed. It is demonstrated that the sun, 
moon, and all the planets do reciprocally 
gravitate one toward another: the 

gravitating power of each of them is ex- 
actly proportional to th^r matter, and 
arises from the several gravitations or at^ 
tractions of all the individual particles that 
compose the wliolc mass : that all matter 
near the surface of the earth (and so in all 
the nluaets) doth not only gravitate down- 
waras, but upw'ards also, and sideways, and 
toward all imaginable points ; though tlie 
tendency downward be predominant and 
alone discernible, because of the greatness 
and nearness of the attracting body, the 
earth : that every particle of the whole sys- 
tem doth attract and is attracted by all the 
rest, all operating upon all: that this uni- 
versal (iHraciion or gravitation is an inces- 
sant, regular, and uniform action by certain 
and established laws according to quantity 
of matter and longitude of distance : that it 
cannot be dv'stroycd nor impaired, nor aug- 
mented by any thing, neitlier by motion or 
rest, nor situation nor posture, nor altera- 
tion of form, nor diversity of mcdiiini : tliat 
it Ls not amagneticolpower, nor the edVet of 
a vortical niotiori ; those common attempts 
towards the explication of gravity these 
things, I say, are fully demonstrated as' 
matters of fact, by that very ingenious au- 
thor, whom we cited before. Now how is 
it possible that these things, should be ef- 
fected by material and mechanical 
agent I We have evinced, that mere mat- 
ter caanotV>perate 'Upon matter without mu- 
tual contact. It remains then, that these 
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^etoomena are produced eitim by the in- and distance ; it evidently appearti that the 
tcrvention of ahr or ether or otnersuch Outwalk atoms of the chaos would ifecesia- 
mediutDy that communicates the inmulse rily tend inwards, and descend from idl 
from one body to another ; or by effluvia quarters toward the middle of the whole. 
mtdspMts, that arc emitted from the one, space: for, hi respect to efeW atom» 
and perveoe to the other. We can con- inere would lie through the middle the 
ceive no other way of performing them greatest quantity of matter and the. most 
nechankally. But what impulse or agita- vigorous attraction ; and those atoms would 
tion can be propagated through the ether, there form and constitute one huge attj|e« 
from one particle entombed and wedged in rical mass, which w6bld be the only 
the very centre of the earth, to another in in the universe. It is plain therefore, dial 
the centre Saturn \ Yet even those two upon this supposition the matter of the 
particles do reciprocally afflect each other chaos could never compose such divided 
with the same force and vigour, as they and different masses, as the stars and pla- 
would do at the same distance in any other nets of the present world. 
skuatfOR iraagmable. And because the But, allowing our adversaries that the 
impulse from Uiis particle is not direcftd to planets might be composed ; yet however 
that only, but to ailthe rest in theuniverse; they could not possibly acquire such revo- 
to all quarters and regions, at once inva- lutions in circular orbs; or (which is alf 
riablj and incessantly ; to do this mcchani- one to our present purpose ) in ellipses very 
catty, the same physical point of matter little eccentric. For let tnem assign any 
must move all manner of ways equally and place where the planets were mrmea. 
constantly in tly same instant and moment ; Was it nearer to the sun than the present 
which is flatly impOBsible. But, if this par- distances are ? But that is notoriously ab^ 
tide cannot propagate such motion, much surd; for then they must have ascended 
less can h send out effluvia to all points from the place of their formation, against 
without intermission or variation; such .the essential property of mutual attraction, 
mnkkudesof effluvia as to lay hold on eve^ Or, were each formed in the same orbs 
ly atom in the universe without missing of in which they now move ? But then they 
one. Nay, ev^y sinsle partide of the very nm8||||^ve moved from the point of rest, in 
eflhivia (smoe they also attract and gravi- an l^zontal line, without any inclination 
tate) must in this supposition emit other or descent. Now there is no natiural cause, 
secondary effluvia all the world over ; and neither innate gravity nor impulse of ex- 
those others still emit more, and so in injl- tcrnal matter, Uiat could beget such a mo- 
niUm, Now, if tliese things be repugnant tion : for gravity jilone must have carried 
to human reason, we have great reason to tliem downwards to the vicinity of the sun, 
affirm, that universal gravitation, a thing And, that the ambient ether is too liquid 
certainly existent in nature, is above ail and empty to impel Uiem horizontally with 
mechanism and material causes, and pro. that prodigiou^i celerity, wc have sufficient- 
ceeds from a higher principle, a divine iy proved oefore. Or, were they made in 
'energy and impression. some higher regionsof the heavens, and 

(S.) Thirdly, we affirm, that, though wc from thence descended by their essential 
sfrottld allow that reciprocal attraction is gravity, till they all arrivea at their respec- 
esaential to matter, yet the atoms of a tivc orbs ; each with its present degree of 
chaos could never so convene by it, os to I'clocity, acquired by the faU t But then’ 
form the present system ; or, if they could why did they not continue their desceftt 
form hr yet it could neither acqdire these till they were contiguous to the sun, whi- 
revoltttions, nor subsist in the present con- ther both mutual attraction and impetus 
dition, without the conservation and provi- carried them i What natural agent could 
dekee of a divine Being. turn them aside ; could inlpd them so 

1 . For first, if the matter of the universe, strongly with a transvene side-blow against 
ttd consequently the space throogh which that tremeodous wdght and rapidity, wheh 
it b^diffiisM, be suppose to be/Imle, (and whole planets were a falling 1 But if wc 
I think ^ miglit be demonstraM to be so, should suppose, that by some cma at- 
but that we have already exceeded the just traction or other they might acquire an 
meatures of a sermon,) then, aince every obliquiw of Mment, so aa to miss the,, 
single particle hath an innate gravitation body of the sun, and to fidl on one side of 
lowcrd all others, progprtionated by qiatter H? then indeed the foite of their faV 
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wmdd carry them quite beyond it ; andiO 
they mig^ i^ch a compass about it» and 
then return and ascend by the same steps 
and degrees of motion and Telocity with 
which Uiey descended before. Such an 
eecedtric motion as this, much after the 
mannet that comets revolve nbout the sun, 
th^ might DOSsiUy acquire by their innate 
prine^m of gravhy ; but circular revoiu- 
^ concentric orbs about the sun or 
other central body, could in nowise be at- 
tained without the power of the dtvtne arm. 
For the case of the planetary mo^n is this. 
Let ns conceive all the planets to be form- 
ed or constituted with their centres in their 
several orbs ; and at once to be impressed 
on them'this gravitating energy toward all 
other matter, and a transverse impulse of a 
justquantfty ineach, projecting them direct • 
ly in tangents to those orbs. l%e compound 
motion, which arises from this gravitation 
and projection together, describes the pre- 
sent revolutions of the primair planets 
about the sun, mid of the seconAry about 
those ; the gravity prohibiting, that they 
cannot recede from the centres of their 
motions ; and the transverse impulse with- 
holding, that they cannot approach to 
them. Now although gravity could be in- 
nate, (which wc have proved that it ca^ot 
be,} yet certainly this projected, this tn|p- 
verse and violent motion can only be 
cribed to the right hand of the most high 
Godt creator of heofoen and earth 
But, finally, if we should grant them, that 
these circular revo1utioD#could be natu- 
rally attained ; ot^ if they will, that this 
veiy individual world in its present posture 
ana motion wassfctually formed out of chaos 
by mechanical causes ;yet it requires a di- 
vine power and providence to nave pre- 
served it so long in the present state and 
condition. For what are the causes that 
preserve the system of our sun and his pla- 
nets, so that Ae planets continue to move 
m the same orbs, neidier receding from 
the sun, &or approaching nearer to him I 
We have shewn, that a transverse impulse, 
inopressed upon the planets, retains them 
in Aeir several orbs, that they are not 
drawn down toward the sun. And again, 
thebr grOfVttatiiig powers so incline thm 
towards the sun, that they are not carried 
upwards beyond their due distance from 
him. These two great agents, a transverse 
imputse, and gra^ty, are the ^ secondary 
causes, under Cod, tliat mqintain the sys- 
tem of sun iid planets. Gravity we under- 


stand to be a constknt energy or fteullyf 
perpetually acting by certmn measureiTm 
naturally inviolaHe laws: we say, aftettUp 
Bad power; for we cannot conceive thsg^ 
the oof of gravitation of this present me- 
meat can propagate itself, or produce that 
of the next. But the transverse impulse 
we conceive to have been one siogle acu 
For, by rea^n of the inactivity of matter, 
and its inability to change its present State 
either of moving^ or resting, that transverse 
motion would from one single impulse con- 
tinue for ever equal and uniform, unlesa 
changed by the resistance of recurring 
bodies, or by a gravitating power. So that 
the planets, since they move horizontally, 
whe[A|y gravity Moth not alter their swift- 
ness jmdthrougli the liquid and unresist- 
ing spaces of the heavens, (where ei|her 
no bodies at all or inconsiderable ones do 
occur,) may preserve the same velocity 
which the first/ impulse impressed upon 
them, not only for five or six thousand 
years, but many millions of millions. It 
appears then, that if there was but one vast 
sun in the universe, and all tlie rest weiw 
planets revolving around him in concentrio 
orbs at convenient distances, such a system 
as that would very teng endure, could it 
but naturally have a principle of mutual 
attraction,' and be once actually put into 
circular motions. But the frame of the 
present world hath a quite different struc- 
ture : here is on innumerable multitude of 
fixed stars or suns ; all which being made 
up of the same conimon matter, must be 
supposed to be equally endl 4 ^d with a power 
of gravitation, ror, if all have not such a 
power, what is it that could make that dif- 
ference between bodies of the same sort t 
Nothing surely but a Deity coUkl have so 
arbitrarily endued our sun and planets 
with a power of gravity not essential to 
matter ; while all me fixed stars, that are 
so many suns, have noUiing of that power. 

If the fixed stars then are supposed to 
have no power of gravitation, it is a plaha 
proof of a divine Being. And it is as plaia 
a proof of a divine Being, if they have the 
power of gravitation. For since they are 
neither revolved about a common centre, 
nor have any transverse impolse, what is 
there else to restrain them frota ap|woech- 
ing toward each other, os thefr gravitating 
power incites them ? What natural catm 
can overcome nature itself? What is it 
that holds and keeps them in fixed stations 
and intervals against an incessant and iabe* 
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rent tettdency to dcBert them? Nothing 
could hinder but that the outward stars^ 
with their systems of planets, must necessa- 
‘Vily have descended toward the middle** 
most system of the universe, whither all 
would be the most strongly attracted from 
all parts of a finite space. It is evident 
therefore, that the present frame of sun 
and fixed stars could not possibly subsist 
withoutithe providence of that almighty 
Deity, •[Psal. cxlviii.] tuAo spaie the vcord 
and they toere made; x^'ho commanded and 
they roere created ; ivho hath made them fast 
foT^yer and ever^ and hath given them a 
law^ mhich shall not be broken, 

2. And, secondly, in the supposition of 
an infinite chaos, it is hard indeed totter* 
mine what would follow in this iina^nary 
case from an innate principle of gravity. 
Butj to hasten to a conclusion, we will 
grant for the present, that tlic diffused 
matter might convene into an infinite nuih* 
ber of great masses at great distances from 
one another, like the stars and planets of 
this visible part of ||tie world. But then it 
is impossible, that the placets should na- 
turally attain these circular revolutions, 
cither by principle of gravitation, or by 
impulse of ambient ^bodies. It is plain, 
here is no difference as to this ; whether 
the world be infinite, or finite : that the 
same arguments that we have used be- 
ibre, may be equally urged in this suppo- 
sition. And though we should concede, 
that these revolutions might be acquired, 
and that all were settled and >constituted 
in the present ^te and posture of things ; 
yet, we say, the continuance of this frame 
and order, for so long a duration as the 
known ages of the world, must necessarily 
infer tlie existence of God. Tor, though 
the universe was infinite, the now fixed 
stars could not ||| fixed, but would uatuS' 
* rally convem^ tether, and confound sys* 
tern with system; because, all mutually 
atti||pting. every Qne would move whither 
it i^as most powerfully drawn. This, they 
may say, is indubitable in the case of a 
finite world, where some systems must 
needs be outmost, and therefore be drawn 
toward the middle ; but, when, infinite sys- 
xems succeed one another through ah in- 
finite space, and none is either inward or 
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Outward; may not all the systems be si- 
tuated in an accurate poise ; ahd, because 
equally attracted on all sides, remain fixed 
and unmoved ? But to this we reply \ 
that unless the very mathematical centre 
of gravity of every system be placed and 
fixed in the vpry mathematical centre of 
the attractive pqwer of all the rest, they 
cannot be evenly attracted on all sides, 
but must preponderate some way or other. 
Npw he that considers what a matliemati- 
cal centre is, and that quantity is infinitely 
divisible, will never be persuaded that such 
an univers^al eT)uilibrium, arising from the 
coincidence of infinite centres, can natu* 
rally be acquired or maintained. If they, 
say, that, upon the supposition of infinite, 
matter, every system w'ould be infinitely, 
and therefore equally attracted on all 
sides ; and consequently would rest in an 
exact equilibrium, be the centre of its 
gravity in what position soever : this will 
overthrow their very hypothesis. For at 
this rate Ri an infinite chaos nothing at all 
could be formed ; no particles could con- 
vene by mutual attraction ; because every 
one there must have infinite matter 
around it, and therefore must rest for ever, 
being evenly balanced between infinite at- 
tractions. Even the planets upon this 
pri|kiple must gravitate no more toward 
the sun than aiiy other way ; so that they 
would not revolve in curve lines, but fly 
away in direct tangents, till they struck 
against other planets or stars in some re- 
mote regions otir the infinite space. An 
equal attraction on all sides of all matter 
is just equal to no attraction at all; and, 
by this means all the motion in the uni- 
verse must proceed from external impulse 
alone ; which we have proved before to be 
an incompetent cause tor the formation of 
a world. 

And now, 0 thou almighty and eternal 
Creator, (Psal. viii.) having eoiftidered the 
heavens^ the voork of thy fingers^ the moon 
and the stars tuhich thou hast or^ined, with 
all the company of heaven, we laud and 
magnify thy glorious name; evermore 
praising thee and saying. Holy, holy, holy, 
jLord God of hosts, heaven and earth are 
full of thy glory. Gloiy be tQ thee, O 
Lord most high. 
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A Confutation of Atheism from tbe 
Origin and Fraitie of tbe World. 

Act* xiT. 13~17. 


u of greater wortb and eat^llenCy tban.. 
we sun and bis plimete* and ^ die sta». 
in the world. If therefore it coiUd ap« 
pear, that all the mundane bodies are^ 
some way condueible to die serviee ef 
man; if all were as beneficial to ns,, as- 
the polar stars were fonnerly for navi* 


That ye ahofiM tern from ib**a*v.nUi« unto the ‘be moon is for the dowing 

*• * . / . and ebbing of tides, by which airinesf 

timable advantage accrues to the 
for her officious courtesy in lon^win- 
ter nights, especially to the more nor* 
them nations, who, in a continual night . 
it may be of a whole month, arc eoh 
pretty well accommodated by the light 
of* the moon redected from frozen snow, 
that Hjpy do not much envy their anti«^ 
pode^a month’s presence of the sun : 


living God, who made beaTen aod earth, and 
the sea, and ail thing's that are therein : yho 
ir in times past suffered all nations to walk in 
their uwn ways. Nevertheless, he left not 
himself without witness, in that he did good, 
and gave ua rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling dut hearts wUb fond ana glad« 
ness. 

kAVtNG abundantly provedi in our 
Ujft exercise, that the frame of the pro- 
mt world could neither be made nor 


preserved without the power of God, if all the heavenly bodies were thus ser* 
we shall now consider the structure and ' — »- 

motions of pur own system, if any cha- 
racters of divine wisdom and goodness 
may be discoverable by us. And even 
ai the (irst and* general view it very 
evidently aflpears to us (which is our 
fourth and last proposition) that the 
order and beauty of the ^steinatical 
parts of the world, the discernible eticis 
and final causes of them, the » fiiktUv or 
meliority above what was necessary to 
be, do evince by a reflex argument, tllst 
it could not be produced by mechanisfh 
or chance, but by” \n intelligent and 
benign agent, that by his excellent ivis^ 
dom made the heavens. 

But, befbre we engdgg in this disqui- 
sition, we must otter one necessary 
caiition ; that we need not nor do not 
Confine and determine the purposes of 
God in creating all mundane bodies, 
merely to human ends and uses. Not 
that we believe it laborious and painful 
to Omnipotence to create a world out 
of nothing ; or more laborious to create 
a great jggrld, than a small one ; so as 


viceable to us,, we sliould not be back- 
ward to assign their usefulness to man- 
kind, as the sole end of their Creation. 
But we dare not undertake to shew, 
what advantage is brought to us by 
those innumerable star|| in the galaxy 
and other pai;|| of^he firmament, not 
discernible by naked eye^ and yet each 
many thousand times bigger than the 
whole body of the earth. If )Ou say 
they beget in us ar great idea and vene- 
ration of the mighty author and gover- 
nor of such stupendous bodies, and ex- 
cite and elevate our minds to his adora- 
tion and praise ; you say very truly and 
well. But would it not raise in us a 
higher appreliension of the infinite 
majesty and boundless beneficence of 
G«n 1, to suppose that those remote and 
vast bodies were formed, not merely 
upon our account, to be peeped at 
through an optic glass, but for dittei^nt. 
ends and nobler purposes? And yet 
Wiko will deny, but that .thare are great 
multitudes of lucid stars^en beyond 

, the reach of the best telescopes ; and 

we miglit tliink it disagreeable to the that every visible Star nmy have opak;|^ 
majesty^ and tranquillity of the divine planets revolve about them, which we 


nature to take so much pains for our 
sakes. Nor do we count it any absur- 
dity, that such a vast and immense uni- 
verse should be made fojr the sole use 
of such mean and unworthy creatures 
as the children of men. for, if we con- 
sider the dignity of an intelligent being, 
and pat that in the scales against brute 
inanimate matter, we may affirm, with- 
out overvaluing human nature, that die 
soul one virtuous and religious maa 


cannot discover? Now, if they were 
not created for our sakes, it is certain 
and evident, that they were not made 
for their own. For matter hath no life 
nor perception, is not conscious of (||;s 
own ex^tence, nor capable of happiness,:'' 
nor gives the sacrifice of praise and 
worship to the a|ftthor of its being. It 
remains therefore, tliat all bodies w’cre 
formed for tlie sake of intelligent 
minds ; and os the earth was principally 
D 
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detigned for th 6 ' being and service and 
cK>nteinplation of men, why may not all 
other planets be created for the likd 
uses, each for their owti inhabitants 
which have life and understanding ? If 
imy man will indulge hhnSelf in this 
speculation, he need not quarrel with 
revealed religion upon such an account. 
The holy Scriptures do not forbid him 
to suppose as great a multitude of sys- 
terns, and as much inhabited* as he 
pleases. It is true, there is no mention 
in Moses’s narrative of the creation, of 
pay people in other planets : but it 
plainly appears, that the sacred histo- 
rian dotli only treat of the origins of 
terrestrial animals : lie hath glver^s no 
account of God’s creating the angels ; 
ana yet the same author, in the ensuing 
parts of the Pentateuch, jiiakcs not un- 
fre^uent mention of the nngth of Go(L 
Neither need we be solicitous about the 
condition of those plaiietaiy people, nor 
raise frivolous disputes, how far they 
may participate in the miseries of 
Adam’s fall, or in tl%bc^its of Christ's 
incarnation. As if, because they are 
supposed to be raiioywl^ they must 
needs be concluded to be men ? For 
what is mar. ? not a rvnsomdie animal 
merely, for that is not an adequate and 
distinguishing definition ; but u rational 
mind of such particular faculties, united 
to an organical body of such a certain 
^ucture and form, in such peculiar 
laws of connection between the opera- 
tions and aiiections of the mind and the 
motions of the body. Now, God Al- 
mighty, by the inexhausted fecundity 
of his creative power, may have made 
Innumerdlile Orders and classes of ratio- 
nal minds ; some in their natural per- 
fections liuinan soul# 

others infers. But a mind of supe- 

€ "* r or meaner capacities thah huiTtan 
constitute a different species, 
lugb united to a humaa body in the 
same laws of connection ; and a mind 
of luitnan capacities would make ano* 
ther species, if united to a different 
body in different laws of connection. 
FV this sympathetical union of a ra- 
tional soul with matter, so as to pro- 
duce a vital communication between 
them, is an arbitr8r3/gfestitution of the 
divine wisdom : ther^^K no reason nor 
foundation in the separate natures of 
either substance, why any motiou in 


the body should prbducie any sensation 
at all in the soul ; or why thi| motion 
should produce that particulj^ sensa- 
tion, rather than any other. God there- 
fore may have joined immaterial souls, 
even of the same class and capacities in 
their separate state, to other kind of 
bodies, and in 'other laws of union ; and 
from those different laws of union there 
wilf arise quite different affections, and 
natures, and species of the compound 
beings. So Uiat w'e .ought not upon 
any account to conclude, that if there 
be rational inhabitants in the Moon, or 
Mars, or any unknown planets of o^er 
s3'stems, they must therefore liave hu-^ 
man nature, or be involvctl in the cii;- 
cumstances of our world. And thjui 
much was necessary to be here incul- 
cated, (which will obviate and preclude 
the most considerable objections of our 
adversaries,) tliat, we do not determine 
the final caases and usefulness of the 
systematical parts of then World, merely 
as they have respect to the exigencies 
or conveniences of huiu^ui life. 

Let us now turn our thoughts and 
imaginations to the frame of our system, 
if there w*e may truce any visible foot* 
steps of divine wisdom and beneficence. 
But we are all liable to many mistakes 
by the prejudices of childhood and 
youth, which few ,of us ever correct by 
a serious scrutiny in our riper years, 
and a contemplation of the pkeenomena 
of nature in their causes and beginnings. 
What we have always seen to be done 
in one constant and uniform manner, 
we are^^apt to imagine there was but 
that one way of doing it, and it could 
not be otherwise. This is a great error 
and impcdiinent in a disquisition of this 
nature ; to remedy which, ought to 
consklcr every thing as not yot in being, 
and then diligently examin«|^it must 
needs have been at all, or wMit other 
ways it might have been as possibly ,as 
the present; and if we find a greater 
good and utility ki the present constilu- 
tbn, than would have accrued either 
from tlie total privation of it, or from^ 
other frames and structures tliat might 
as possibly ht^ye been as it; we may 
then reasonably conclude, that the pre-^ 
sent constitution proceeded, neither 
from the necessity of material causes, 
nor the blind shuiHes of an .inM^nary 
chance, but from an iotell^eot and 
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good Being, that formed it that parti- pound motion; a' gravitation towards, 
cuiar wsdy out of choice^ and design, the Sun, which is a constant ^energy 
And e^cially, if this usefulness be infused into matter by the Author of 
conspicuous not in one or a few iostan- things, and a projected transverse 
ces only, but in a long train and series impulse in^ tangents to their several 
of .things, this will give us a firm and orbs^thut was impressed at first by the 
infallible assurance^ thn( we have not divine arm, and wjH carry them around 
passed a wrong judgment. t till the end of the world. But now, ad- 

it Let us proceed therefore by this mitling that gravity may be essential 
excellent rule in the contemplation of to matter, end tint a transversal im- 
our system. . J t is evident that all. the pulse might be aci|uired too by natural 
planets receive heat and light from the causes; yet, to mukatall the planeta 
body of tlie sun. Our pwn earth in move about the Sun in circular o^Si 

f iarticular would be barren* and deso- there must be given to each a detern^ 
ate, a dead dark lump of clay, without nate impulse ; these present particular 
the benign influence of the solar rays ; degrees of velocity which they now 
which, ;^ithout question, is trbe of all havei^ in proportion to their distances 
the other pljancts. It is good therefore, from the Sun and to the ^isntity ofjfhe 
that there should be a sun, to warm solar matter. For had the velocities of 
and cherish the seeds of plants, and the several plonets been greater or less 
excite them to vegetation ; to impart than tliey are now, at the sumo distances 
an uninterrupted light to all parts of from the Sun ; or had their * distknees 
this sy.steni for the subsistence of ani- from the Sun, or the quantity of the 
mals. But Jiow carnc the sun to be Sun’s nuitler, and consequently his 
luminous ? not from tlic necessity of attractive power, been greater or less 
natural causes, or the constitution of tlian they arsipo^|[rvvith the same velo- 
the heavens. All the planets might cities ; they w'ould not have revolved in 
have moved about hinl in tlie same poncrntric circles as they do, but have 
orbs, gnd the same degrees of velocity, moved in hyperbolas, or in ellipses very 
as now : and yet the sun might have eccentric. The same may be said of 
been an opuke and cold body like them, the velocities of the secondary planets ’ 
For, as the six primary phmets revolve with respect to their distances from the 
about him, so the secondary ones are centres of their orbs, and to the quan- 
moved about them; the Moon about titic.s of tlic matter of those central 
the Earth, the satellites about Jupiter, bodies. Now that all these distances, 
and others about Saturn ; the one as and motions, and quantities of matter 
regularly as the other, in the same should be so accurately and harmoni- 
scs^uilateral proportion of the- times of oiisly adjii.sted in this great variety of 
their periodical revolutions to the semi* our system, is above the fortuitous nits 
diameters of jiheir orbs. So that, though of blind material causes, and must cer- 
we suppose the present existence and tainly fiow from tlnit eternal fountain of 
conservation of tlie system, yet tlie ^^isdom, tlie Creator of heaven and 
*Sun migik have been a body without ‘wartli, yvho f alwai/s acisageometricallj/f 
light or heat, of the same kind jwith the by just and adequate numbers, and 
Eartlw end Jupiter, and Saturn But weights, and measures. And let us e:i^ 
then i^iat horid darkness and desola- amine it further by our critical . ramz 
tion must liave reigned in the world ! Arc the present revolutions in circular 
It had been unlit for the divine purposes orbs more beneficial than the other 
in creating vegetable, and ^inisitive, and w'ould be ? If the planets had moved 
rationaT creatures, it was thercTorc in those lines above named, sometimes 
the contrivance and choice of a wise they would have approached to the Sun 
and good Being, that the central Sun , as near as the orb of Mercury, and 
should be a lucid body, to communicate sometimes have exorbitated beyond the 
warmth, and light, and life to the planets distance of Saturn; and some ^ have 
around him, 

II, We have shewed in our last, tliut Newton. :Mfosoph. Natural, Prineijw 
the ''tbnbentric revolutions of the planets Math, 
about the Sue proceed from a com- t ’o Plat. 

D2 
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left the Sun without ever return'* 
ing« Now the very constitution of a 
planet would be corrupted and des* 
troyed by such a change of the interval 
between it and the Sun; no living 
diing could have endured such unsfNtak* 
able excesses of heat and cold ; all the 
animals of our earth must inevitably 
have perished, or rather never have been. 
So that as sure as it is (Gen. i.) good, 
veiy goody that human nature should 
exist ; so certaifnt is that the circular 
revolutions of the earth, (and planets,) 
Ihther than those other motions, whi^ 
might as possibly have been, do declare 
not only the power of God, but his naf- 
drnn andgoodneson 

HI. It is manifest, by our last dis- 
course, that the ethereal spaces are 
perfectly fluid ; they neither assist nor 
retard, neither guide nor divert the re- 
volutions of the planets, which roll 
through those regions as free and un- 
resisted as if they moved in* a vacuum : 
so that'any of theno^might as possibly 
have moved in oppMte Curses to the 
present, and in planes crossing the 
plane of the ecliptic in any kind of 
angles* Now, if the system had been 
fortuitously formed by the convening 
matter of a chaos, how is it conceivable 
that all the planets, both primary and 
secondary, should revolve the same 
way, from the west to the east, and 
that in the same plane too, without any 
considerable variation > No natural and 
necessary cause could so determine 
their motions ; and it is millions of mil- 
lions of millions odds to an unit in such 
a cast of a chance. Such an apt and 
regular harmony, such an admirable 
order and beauty must deserv'cdly lM|k 
ascribed to divine art and conduct : e7 
pecially if we consider, that the smallest 
linnets are situated nearest the Sun 
3d bach other; whereas Jupiter and 
Saturn, ihat arc vastly greater than the 
jpest, 'and have many satellites about 
them, are wisely removed to the ex- 
treme regions of the system, and placed 
at an immense dbtance ■ one from the 
other. For even now at this wide in- 
terval' they are observed in their con- 
jractioDs to disturb cm another’s mo- 
tions a little bv JHir gravitating 
powers t but if such rm masses of mat* 
ter had been situated much nearer to 
the SuO| or to each other, (as they 
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might as easily have been, for any me* 
cbantsal or fortuitous agent,) thiv must 
necessarily have caused a censiaeraUe 
disturbance and disorder in the whole 
system. 

IV. But let us consider the partacii^ 
lar situation oC our earth, and its dis- 
tance fipdin the sun. It is now placed 
BO conveniently, that plants thrive and 
flourish in it, and animals live ; this is 
matter of fiict, and beyond ali.diqnite- 
But how came it to pass at fhe begin- 
ing, that the earth moved in its present 
orb ? We have shewn before, that if 
gravity and a projected motion be fitly 
proportioned, any planet would freely 
revolve at any assignable distance with- 
in the space of the whole systeifi. Was 
it mere chance then, or divine counsel 
and choice, that constituted the earth 
in its present situation ^ To know this ; 
we will enquire if this particular dis- 
tance from the Sun be better for our 
earth and its creatures, tlpin a greater 
or less would have been. We may be 
mathematically certain, that the neat 
of die Sun is according to the density 
of the sun-beams, and is reciprocally 
proportional to tte square of the dis- 
tance from the body of the Sun*. Now 
by this calculation, suppose the earth 
should be removed and placed nearer 
to the Sun, and revolve for instance in 
the orbit of Mercufy ; there the whole 
ocean would even boil with extremity 
of heat, and be all exhaled intot' 
pours ; all plants and aniipals would be 
scotched and consumed in that fiery 
furnace. But suppose the earth should 
be carried to ttie grea^ distance of 
Saturn ; there the whole globe would 
be one frigid sone; the deepest seas 
under the very eauator wouldloe frozen 
to the bottom ; there would be no life, 
no germination, nor any thiiur that 
comes now under our knowle^e or 
senses. It was much better themore, 
that the earth should moye where it 
does, than in a much greater or less ^ 
interval from the body of the Sun. 
And if you place it at any other dis- 
tance, either less or more than Saturn 
or Mercury, you will still alter it for 
the worse proportioDally to the change. 

It was situated therefore where it it be 
the wisdom of some voluntaijageiigg^ and 

e Neirlee, ibid 4fld«; 
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not by tli« blind motions of forlimoor indeed^ notwithstahdiag this, turns all 
ftto. Ifany onejshould her jlobc to the sun by moving in her 

self, how then oenai^ animal midllm menstrual orb, and enjopniaht and day 
in Mertiury and Saturn in sufch intense alternately, one day .of hera oeing equm 
degrees of heat and cold? JLiethim only to ^out fourteen days aod nights of 
consider, that the matter of each planet ourdr But should the earth move in 
may have a diferent density, and tex- the same manner about the sun as the 
Cure, and form, which will dispose and moon does about the eortb, one half of 
qualify it to be acted on by greater or it could never see the day, but must 
less degrees of heat acooraiag to their eternally be condemned (to solitude and 
several situations ; and that the laws of darkness. That the earth therefore 
vegetation, and life, and sustenance a^d frequently revolves aboht its own centre^ 
propagation, '^are the arbitraiy pleasure is another eminent token of the divine 
of God, and mw vary iiT all planets ac- wisdom and goodness. ^ 

cotding to the divine appointment and VI. But let us compare the mutual 
the exigemSes of things, in manners proportion of these diurnal and annual 
incomprdieosible to our imaginations, revolutions ; for they are distinct from 
It is enough for our purpose to discern one another, and have a different degree 
the tokens of wisdom in*the placing of of velocity. The cai:th rolls once about 
our earth ; if its present constitution its axis in a natural day ; in which time 
would be spoiled and destroyed, if we all the parts of the equator move some- 
could not wear flesh and blood, if we thing u^ore than three of the eerth^s di- 
could not have human nature at those ameters ; which makes about 1 100 in 
diflerent distances. the space of a year. But within tlie 

y. We have all learnt from the doc- same space of e year the centre of i^e 
trine of the sphere, that the earth re- earth is carricM kbSve fifty times as far 
volves with a <feuble motion. . For, once round the oriis iftogams, whose 
while it is carried around the sun in the widenem we now assume to be 20000 
orUs magnui once a year, it perpetually terrestrial diameters. So that the an* 
wheels about its Own axis once in a day nual motion is more than fifty times 
and a night; so that in twenty- four hours swifter than the dmrmd rotation, though 
space it Imth turned all the parts of the we measure the latter from the equator^ 
equinoctial to the rays of the sun. Now where , the celerity is the greatest. * But 
the uses of this vertiginous motion ore it must needs be acknowledged, since 
veiycompicuousifortnisis it that gives the earth revolves not upon a in£^rial 
and night successively over the face and rugged, but a geometrical plane, 
or the whme earth, and makes it habit- that the proportions of the and 

able all around. Without this diurnal annual motions may be varied in jnnu- 
rotation one hemisphere would lie dead merable degrees ; any of whiqh might 
and torpid in perpetual darkness and have happened as probably as .the pre- 
firost, and the best part of the other would sent, w hat T^as it then that prei^ribed 
be burnt m and depopulated by so per- ^is particular celerity to eacn mption ; 
moment a neat. It is better thererore, this proportion and temperament be* 
that the earth should often move about tween them both ? Let .us examine it by 
its own centre, and make these useful our former rule, if there be any 
vicissitudes of night and day, than ex- orit^ in the present constitution ; if 
pose adways the same side to the action considerable ' change would be for the 
of the sun. But how came it to be so worse. We will suppose then, tloitthe 
moved ? Not from any necessity of the artntMl motion is accelerated doubly: so 
laws of motion, or the system of the hea- tliat a periodical revolution would be 
vens : it might annually have compassed performed in six months. Sucha change 
the sun, and yet have always turned the would be pernicious ; not only because 
fadae hemisphere tow/ards it. This is the earth could not move in a circular 
isetter of tact and experiment in the orb, which we J^ve considered before ; 
motion of tiie moon ; which is carried but because, mk seasons being theu 
jdbavfii, the earth in the very some man- twice as short astney ore now, the coHi 
ner as the earth about the sun, and yet 

always ahdws the same &oe to us. She > * Tacq^et de Circttlorum Volutionibus. 
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ifinter would overtake us before our 
corn and fruits could possibly be ripe. 
But shall this ratttion be as much retard- 
ed, and the seasons lengthened in the 
same proportion ? This too would “ 
fatal as the other ; for in most couiwies 
the earth would be so parched and eft'ete 
by the drought of the iuminer, that it 
would afford still but one harvest, as it 
doth at the present ; wliich then would 
not be a sufficient Jtore for the con- 
sumption of a year, that would he twice 
as long as now. But lot us suppose, 
that the diimtal rotation be either con- 
siderably swifter or slower. And first, 
let it be' retarded; so as to make (for 
example) but twelve circuits in a year: 
then every day and night would be as 
long as thirty arc* now, not so fitly pro- 
portioned neither to the common aliairs 
of life, nor to the exigencies of sleep 
and sustenance in a (•on.'-titution of 
flcsli and blood. But, let it then be ac- 
celerated, and wheel a thousand times 
about its centre, while the centre de- 
scribes one circle about the sun : then 
an equinoctial day would consist but of 
four hours, which would be an inconve- 
nient change to the inhabitants of thc' 
earth : such hasty nights as those would 
give veryunwelco^no interrupt ions to our 
labours and journeys, and other tran- 
sactions of the w'orld. It is better there- 
fore, that the diurnal and annual mo- 
tions should be so proportioned as they 
are. Let it therefore be ascribed to thy 
transcendent wisdom and benignity of 
that God, 7r//.> hath ynade all ihirivis verif 
goody andlov^th all I hi ngs that he hath 
wade- 

VII. But let us consider, not the 
quantity and proportion only, but thfi 
mode also of tins diurnal motion. You 
must conceive an irn.igiuary plane, 
which, passing through tlie centres of 
\he sun and the earth, (extends itself on 
all sides as far as tlie firmament : this 
piaffe is called the ecliptic ; and, in this, 
the centre of the earth is perpetually 
carried without any deviation. But then 
the axis of the eartli, about which its 
diurnal rotation is nuide. is not erect to 
this plane ot‘ the ecliptic, but inclines 
toward it fro*n the peg^ndicuhim, in an 
angle of twenty-tlirR degrees and a 
half. Now, why is the axis of the earth 
in this particular posture, rather than 
.any other ? Did it happen by, chance, 


or proceed from design } To determine 
this question, let uh see, as we have doh^ 
befoTtJ, if this be more beneficial to ut 
than any other constitution. We all 
know, from the very elements of astro- 
nomy, that this inclined po.sitioR of the' 
axis, which keeps always the same di- 
rection' and a constant parallelism to it- 
self, is the sole cause of these grateful 
and needful vicissitudes of the four sea- 
sons of the year, and the variation in 
length of days. If we take away the i/i- 
clinntiony itcwould absolutely undo t.Sesc 
northern nations ; the sun would never 
come nearer us than he doth now on the 
tenth of. March or tw'elfth of September. 
But would we rather part wn’tli the pa- 
rallelism ? r^et us suppose then, that the 
axis of the earth keeps always the same 
inclination toward the body of the sun : 
this indeed would cause a variety of days 
and nights, and seasons on tlie earth ; 
but then every particular country w'ould 
have always tlie same diversity of day 
and night, and the same constitution of 
season without any alteration : some 
would always have long nights and short 
days, others again perpetually long days 
and short nights ; one climate would be 
scorched and sweltered with everlasting 
dog-days, while an eternal December 
blasted another : this surely is not quite 
so gooil as the present order of seasons. 
But shall the axis rather observe no con- 
stant inclination to any thing, but vary 
and waver at uncertain times and places? 
This would be a happy constitution in- 
deed. There could be no health, no 
life, nor subs istence in such anirreguiar 
system ; by ti.ose surprising nods ot the 
pole we might be tossed backward or 
forward in a moment from January to 
June; nay, poc^sibly, from the January 
of Grcenlanc! to the June of Abyssinia. 
It is therefore, upon all accounts,^ 
that the axis should be C||ntinued in its 
present prsture and direction : so that 
this also is a signal character of divine 
wisdom and goodness. 

But, because several have imagined,' 
that this skue po&turc of the axis is a 
most unfortunate and pernicious thing ; 
that, if the poles had been erect to'^the ' 
plane of the ecliptic, all mankind would 
liavc enjoyed a very paradise upon earth, 
a perpetual spring, an eternal calm and 
serenity, and die longevity of *Mathu- 
sscloli without pains or diseosee ; yte are 
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cbligei to consider it a little fiirtlier* 
And first) as to the universal and perpe^ 
Jualsprin^^ it is a mere poetical fancy) 
and (bating the .eeuality of days and 
njghtS) which is a tning of small value) 
as to the other properties of a spring, 
it is naturally impossible, bcin^ repug- 
nant to the very form of the globe : for, 
to those people that dwell under or near 
the equator, tills spring would be a most 
pestilent and insupportable sununer; 
and aS'for those countries that are nearer 
the poles, in yrhich number arc our own 
and the most considerable nations of the 
world, a perpetual spring will not do 
their business ; they must have longer 
days, u nearer approach of the sun; and 
a less obliquity of liis rays ; they must 
have a summer and a harvest time too, 
to ripen their grain, amd fruits, and 
vines, or else they must bid an eternal 
adieu to the veVy best of their suste- 
nance. It is plain, that the centre of 
tlie earth must move all along in tlie or- 
bis 7Hagnus ; whetlier we suppose a per- 
petual equinox, or an oblique position 
of the 8xis« ^>o. that the whole globe 
would continue in the same distance 
from the sun, and receive the same 
quantity *of heat from him in a year or 
any assignable time, in cither hypothe- 
sis. Though the axis then had been 
perpendicular, yet take the whole year 
about, and the earth woiilil have hud the 
fame measure of heat that it has now. 
to that here lies the question, whether it 
is more bencliciai, that the inhabitants 
of the earth shouhl have tlic yearly 
quantity of heat distributed equally 
every day, or so disposed as dt is ; a 
greater siiare of it in sununer, and in 
winter a less ? it must needs be allowed, 
that the tenq)erate zones liave no^heat 
to spare in summer ; It is very w'cll if it 
be sufficient for the maturation of fruits. 
Now,. thiqj|ieing granted, it is as certain 
and inaiiif^c, that an even distribution 
of the yearly heat would never have 
brought those fruits to nialurity, as this 
is a known and familiar exj^riment, 
tliat such a quantity of tuci nlf kindleil 

e onco will cause water to boil, which 
ing lighted gradually and successively 
will never be able to do il. It is clear 
therefore, that in the constitution of a 
perpetual equinox the best part of the 
globe woulcr be desolate and useless : 
^d, 4a9 to that little that could be in- 
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habited, there is no reason to f xpect« 
that .it would coiktantly enjoy tliat ad- 
mired 4:aitn a7id serenitifk If tlie assert 
tion were true, yet aom perliaps . may 
think, that such a felicity, as would 
malM^ navigation impossible, is not much 
to be envied. But it is altogether pre- 
carious, and has no necessary founda- 
tion neither upon reason nor expermnec. 
For the winds and rains and other aftec- 
tion|5 of the atmosphere do not solely 
depend (as that assertion supposeth) 
upon the course of the sun ; but partly, 
and perhaps most frequently, upon 
steams and ex^halations from subterra- 
neous beat ; upq;i the positions of the 
moon, the situations or seas, or moim- 
taing, or lakes, or woods and many other 
unknown or uncertain causes, bo that, 
though the coui'se of the sun should bo 
invariabie, and never swerve from tiio 
equator ; yet llicv temperament of the 
air would be nnitabie uevertholess, ac- 
cording to the iibsence or presence, or 
various mixture of the other causes. 
The ancient philosophers, for many agea 
together, unaniniously taught, that the 
torrid zone wsis not habitalne. The rea- 
sons that they went upon w’^erc very spe- 
cious and probable, till the experience 
of these latter ages eyinced them to bo 
erroneous. They argued from celestial 
causes only, the constant vicinity of the 
sun, and tlic directness of his rays ; ne- 
ver suspecting, that the body of the 
earth had so great an efficiency in the 
changes of the air ; and tliat tlien could 
be the coldest and rainiest season, the 
winter of the year, wdien the sun was 
f.!u? nearest of all* and steered directly 
over men's heads. Which is warning 
fiuffieienl to deter any man from expect- 
ing sucli eternal serenity and luilc 3 ^ou 
dayKS from so Incompetent and partial a 
cans#, as the constant course of thesim 
in the equinoctial circle. What general 
condition and temperament of air would 
follow upon that supposition w.dl^:annot 
possibly dcline ; tor it is not caused by 
certain and regular motions, uQr sub^ 
ject tamathcmutical calculations But, 
if we may make a conjecture from the 
present constitution, we shall hardly 
wish for a p^petual equinox to s.?ve 
the charges oTwcathcr'glasses : for, it is 
very well known, that the montlis of 
March andSeptember, the two equinoxes 
of our y car, are the moat wiudj and tem* 
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peituoQS, the most unsettled end une- 

S uable of seasons m most countries of 
le world. N<||||| if this notion of an 
uniform calm ima serenity be false or 
precarious, then' even the last suppled 
. advantage, the constant health ana ton* 
ge^ty of men, must be given up also, 
as a groundless jconccit : for this (ac- 
cording to the assertors themselves} doth 
solely, as an effect of nature, depend 
upOn the other. Nay, further, though 
\ve should allow them their perpetual 
calm and equability of heat, they will 
nc^ver be able to prove, that therefore 
men would be so vivacious as they 
would have us believe. Nay, perhaps 
the contrary may be inferred, if wc may 
argue from present experience : for the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, who sufi 
fer the least and shortest recesses of the 
sun, and are within one step and degree 
of a perpetual equinox, are not only 
shorter lived (generally speaking) than 
other nations nearer the poles ; but in- 
ferior to them in strength, and stature, 
and courage, and in all the capacities 
of the mind. It appears therefore, that 
the gradual vicissitudes of heat pnd cold 
are so far from shortening the thread of 
man^ life, or impairing his intellectual 
faculties, that very probably they both 
prolong the one in some measure, and 
etait and advance the other. So that 
still wc do profess to adore the divine 
wisdom and goodness for this variety of 
seasons, f<iE seed-time and harvest^ and 
cold and heat^ aitd summer and winter^ 
[Gen. viii.] 

VIII. Come we** now to consider the 
atmosphere, and the exterior frame and 
lace of the globe, if we may find any 
tracks and footsteps of wisdom in the 
constitution of them. I need not now 
inform yoi»» that the air is a thin fluid 
body,' endued with elasticity or sprin- 
giness, and capable of condensation and 
rarefaction ; * and, should it be much 
more el^aii^led or condensed than it na- 
turally U, no animals could Jive and 
breathe : it is probable also that the va- 
pours could not be duly raised and sup- 
ported in it ; whid> at once would de- 
prive the earth of all Its ornament and 
glory, of all its living inhaWmnts and 
vegetables too. But It is certainly 
known and demonstrated, that the cOn** 


densation and expansion of any portion 
of the air ts alw^ proportional to the 
weight and pressure incumbent upon its 
so that if the atmosphere had been either 
much greater or leu than it is, as it 
might easily have faf^n, it would have 
had in its lowest region on the surface 
of the earth a much greater density or 
tenuity of texture, and consequently 
have been unserviceable for vegetation 
and life. It must needs therefore be an 
intelligent Being that could so justly 
adapt it to those excellent purposes. It 
is concluded by astronomers, that t}\e 
atmosphere of the moon liath no clouds 
nor rainsi a perpetual and uniform 
serenity: because nothing discoverable 
in the lunar surfkce is ever covered and 
absconded from us by the interposition 
of any clouds or mists, but such as rise 
from our own globe. Now, if the at- 
mosphere of our earth had been of such 
a constitution, there could nothing, that 
now grows or breathes in it, have been 
formed or preserved ; human nature 
must have been quite obliterated out of 
the works of creation. If our air had 
not been a springy elastical body, no 
animal could have exercised the very 
function of respiration ; andyettheenas 
and uses of respiration are not served by 
that springiness, but by some other un- 
known and singular qi^ity. f For the 
air, that in exhausted receivers of air- 
pumps is exhaled from minerals, and 
flesh, and fruits, and liquors, is as true 
and genuine as to elasticity and density, 
or rarefaction, as that we respire in ; and 
yet this factitious air is so far from being 
lit to be breathed in, that it kills animab 
ill a moment, even sooner than the very 
absence of all air, than a vacuum itself. 
All fkhich do infer the most admirable 
providence of the Author of nature, who 
foreknew the necessity of rains anddews j 
to the present structure of||dbnts, and 
the uses of respiration to ammab ; and 
therefore created those correspondent 
properties in the atmosphere of die 
earth. ^ 

IX. In the next place let us consider « 
the ample provision of waters, those in* 
exhausted treasures of the ocean i^and^ 

w 

t Mr. Boyle’s second cdotinustioa of Pliy- 
stco-mechaDicnl Experiments about tbs Air. 

i Et mare, suod lots ierrarum dkthut orgt* 

Ljjfret 


* See Mr. Boyle of the Sir. 
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^ougfa some baye grudged tbegr^at 
share that it takes of the of Uie 

earth, yet we shall propose this too as a 
conspicuous mark and character of ^e 
wisdom of God« For that we may not 
how say, that the vast Atlantic ocean is 
really greater riches, andssf more worth 
fo the world, than if it was changed 
into a fifth continent ; and tha)^ the ary 
land is as yet much too big for its inha- 
bitants ; and that, before they shaliwant 
room by increasing and multiplying, 
there may be new heavcm 4ina a new 
earth : we dare venture to affirm, that 
these copious stores of .ssiaters are no 
hiore than necessary for the present con- 
stitution of our globe. For, is not the 
whole substartcc of all vegetables mere 
modified water ? and consequently of all 
animals too ; all which either feed upon 
vegetables, or prey upon one another. 
Is not an itnmenSc quantity of it con- 
tinually exhaled by the sun, to iill the 
atmosphere with v^ours and clouds, and 
feed the plants or the earth with the 
balm of dews, and the fatness of show- 
ers ? It seems incredible at first hear- 
ing, that all the blood in our bodies 
should circulate in a trice, in a very few 
minutes; but, i believe it would be more 
surprising, if we knew tlie short and 
swift periods of the great circulation of 
water, that vital blood of the earth, 
which composeth and nourisheth all 
things. If we could but compute that 
prodigious mass of it that is daily thrown 
into the channel of the sea from all the 
rivers of the world ; we should then 
know and admire how much is perpetu* 
ally evaporated and cast again upon the 
coitinents to supply Uiose innumerable 
ftreams. And indeed hence we may 
discover, not, only the tue and uecessiiyf 
but the cause too of the vastness of me 
^ocean.^^ 1 never yet heard of any nation 
that complained they had too broad, or 
too deep, or too many rivers ; or wished 
they were either smeller or fewer ; they 
unaoretand better than so, how to value 
and^teent those inestimable gtft^f na« 
ture. Now, supposing that the multi- 
tude and largeness of rivers ought to 
ooiitimie as great as now, we can easily 
ptftft that the extent of the oomn could 
k no less Uian it is. For it is evident 
and necessary, (if vre fellow the amt 
flur and probiible hypothesisi that the 
eryin df feuatains is from vapours and 


rain,) that the reeeptade ofwateie^ in» 
to which the modths^ef all those riveia 
iqust emp^ themselvesn^ught to have 
so spacious a sur&ce, that as much wa- 
ter may be continually brushed off by 
the dhids and exhalra by the sun, aC 
(betides what falls a^n in showers oj^ 
on its own suif ice) is brought into it ^ 
all the rivers. Now tlie surface of the' 
ocean is just so wide, and no wider : for, 
if more was evaporated than returns inlo 
it again, the sea would become less; if 
less was evaporated, it would grow big- 
ger. So that, because since the memo*- 
ry of all ages it hath continued at a stand 
without considerable variation : and if 
it hath gained ground upon one coun« 
try, hath lost as much in another ; it 
must consequently be exactly propor- 
tioned to the present c.'^nstitution of ri^ 
vers. How rash therefore and vaimare 
those busy projectors in speculation, 
that imagine they could recover to the 
world many new and noble countries, in 
the most happy and temperate climates, 
without any damage to the ^ old ones, 
could this same mass of the ocean he 
lodged and circumscribed in a much 
deeper channel; and within narrower 
shores ! For, by how much they would 
diminish the present extent of the sea, 
so much they would impair the fertiii^, 
and fountains, and rivers of the earth t 
because the quantity of vapours, that 
must be exhaled to supply all theses 
would be lessened proportionally to the 
bounds of die ocean ; for the vapours 
are not to be measured from the bulk of 
the water, but from the space of the sur- 
face. So that this also doth infer th^ 
superlative wisdom and ooodness of 
God, that he hath treasurw up the wa» 
ters in so deep and macious a store*^ 
house, ^ [Psal. cxxiv.j the flace ihai 
he hathyounded and oppamiaajbr Am. 

* X. * But some men aye out of love 
with the feoturea and mien of our earch; 
tliey do not like this ro|^ed and imgivt 
lar surface, these predpioes and vall^ 
and Che g^ing ebansiel of the o c ea n . 

a ntih O kMitt me ereaMm 

HemmHnrnkttmemfrmiUnailpei. 

Prmt^ fuwUurnem tegH kmkit 

J^etfO^f mat eedofte pMiee. 

ewilmehrtmm ditihei em. ^ 
Lumt Ife. V. 
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This with them is deformity, atid rather 
carries the face of a ruin, or a rude and 
indigested lump of atoms that casually 
convened so, than a work of divine arti- 
fice. They would have the vast body of 
a planet to be as elegant and routfd as a 
factitious globe ^presents it ; to be 
every where smooth and equable, and as 
plain as the Elysian fields. Let us ex- 
amine what weighty reasons they have 
to disparage the present constitution of 
nature in so injurious a manner. Why« 
if we suppose the ocean to be dry, and 
that we look down upon the empty clian- 
el from some higher region of the air, 
ow horrid, and ghastly, and unnatural 
would it look ! Now, admitting this sup- 
position, let US suppose too that the soil 
of this dry channel were covered witii 
grass and trees in manOer of the conti- 
nent, ^nd then see what would follow. 
If a man could be carried asleep and 
placed in the very middle of this dry 
ocean, it must be allowed that he could 
not distinguish it from the inhabited 
earth. For if the bottom should be un- 
equal, with shelves, and rocks, and pre- 
cipices, and gulfs : these, being now ap- 
pai*eled with a vesture of plants, would 
only resemble the mountains and valleys 
that he was accustomed to before. But 
very probably he would wake in a large 
ana smooth plain : for though the bot- 
tom of the sea were gradually inclined 
and sloping from the shore to the mid- 
dle, yet the additional acclivity, above 
what a level would seem to have, would 
be imperceptible in so short a prospect 
as he opuld take of it : so that, to make 
tills man sensible what a deep cavity he 
was placed in, he inust^e carried so high 
in tlie air |iU he could see nt oud view 
the whole breadth of the channel, and 
so compare the depression of the mid- 
dle with the elevation of the banks. But 
jth^n a very small skill in matlieniutics is 
enough to instruct us, that, before he 
copla arrive to that distance from the 
all the inequality of surface would 
to hia view s the. wide ocean 
would appear to him like an even and 
uniform plane, (^iform as to its leveU 
though not as to light andshade,) though 
ev.ary rock of the sea was as high as the 
Pico of TenerifF. But, though we should 
grant that the dry gulf of the qcean 
would appear vastly hollow and horrible 
from the top of a high cloud, yet what 


a way of reasoning is this from the freaks 
of imagination,^nd impossible supposi- 
tions ? Is the sea ever likely to be eva- ^ 
porated by the sun, or to be emptied 
with buckets ^ Why then must wc fan- 
cy this impossible dryness ; and then 
upon that fietttious account calumniate 
nature, as deformed and ruinous, and 
unworthy of a divine Author ? Is there 
then any physical deformity in the fa- 
bric of a human body, because our ima- 
gination can strip it of its muscles and 
skin, and shew us the scragged and knot- 
ty backbone, the gaping and ghastly 
jaws, and allHhe skeleton underneath ? 
We have shewed before, that the sea 
could not be much narrower than it is, 
without a great loss to the world : and 
must we now have an ocean of mere flats 
and shallows, to the utter ruin of navi- 
gation, for fear our heads should turn 
giddy at the imagination of gaping abys- 
ses and unfathomable gulfs ? But how- 
ever, they may say, the searshorcs nt 
least might have been even and uniform, 
not cromced and broken us they are into 
innumerable angles, and creeks, and in- 
lets, and bays, without beauty or or4er, 
which carry the marks more of chance 
and confusion, than of the production 
of a wise Creator. And w^ould not this 
be a fine bargain indeed ? to part with 
all our commodious ports and harbours, 
which the greater the inlet is are so 
much the better, for the imaginary plea- 
sure of an open and straight shore witli- 
out any retreat or shelter from the 
winds ; which would make the sea of no 
use at all as to navigation and com- 
merce. But what apology can we moke 
for the horrid deformity of rocks ipd 
crags, of naked and broken dills, of long 
ridges of barren nuiuntaihs, in the con- 
venientest latitudes for habitation and 
fertility, could but those rude heaps of 
rubbish and ruins be removed out of tlie 
way? We ha\e one general and suffi- 
cient answer for all seeming defects or 
disorders in the constitution of land or 
sea ; ^at wc do not contend to have the 
carth’^ass for a paradise, or to make p, 
very heaven of our globe ; we reckon it 
only as the land of owe peregrinationf and 
aspire after- [Heb. xi.] a. better , ofd a 
celestial couniry^ It is enough, if li bd 
liP framed and constituted, that by a 
careful contemplation of it we have gaeat 
turnon to acknowledge apd adore 
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divine wisdom and benignity of its*^Au- 
thor. But, to wave thii^eueral repJy, 
Net tlie objectors consid^, that these 
supposed irregularities must necessarily 
come to pass from the established laws 
of mechanism and the ordinary course 
of nature . Foi*, supposing the existenco 
of sea and mountains, if the banks of that 
sea must never be jagged and tfirn by 
the inmetuous assaults or the silent un 
derniimngs of waves; if violent rains 
and tempests must not wash dow'n the 
earth and gravel from the, to^s of some 
of those mountains, and expose their na- 
ked ribs to the fuc6 of the sun ; if the 
seeds of subterraneous minerals must not 
ferment, and sometimes cause earth- 
quakes and furious eruptions of volca- 
nos, and tumble down broken rocks, and 
lay tiieiu in coni'u.«:ion ; then either all 
things must have been ovorruleJmiracu- 
lously bv tltp immediate interposition of 
God,' without any mechanical affections 
or settled laws or nature, or else tlie bo- 
dy of the earth must have been as fixed 
as gold, or as hard as adamant, and 
wholly unfit for human habitation. 
LGen. i ]. So thatilit xcas^ood in the 
•sight of God, tliat the present plants and 
animals, and Jiuman souls united to flesli 
and blood, should be upon tJi is earth 
under a settled constitution of nature; 
those supposed inconveniences, as they 
were foreseen and permitted by the Au- 
thor of that nature, as necessary conse- 
quences of such a constitution, so they 
cannot infer the least imperfection in liis 
wisdom and goodness: and to murmur 
at them is as unreasonable as to com- 
plain that he hath made us men and not 
aigels ; that he hath placed us upon this 
aanet, and not upon some other, in this 
or anoUier system, which may be thought 
better than ours. Let them also consi- 
der, Jtliat this objected deformity is in 
qur imaginations only, and not really in 
wings themselves. There is no univer- 
sal reason (I mean such as is not confi- 
ned to human fancy, but will reach 
through the whole intellectual universe) 
that a figure by us called regulaiF, w'hich 
hath equal sides and anglesj is absolute- 
ly more beautiful than any irregular one* 
All pulchritude is relative ; and all bo- 
dlea are truly and physic^ly beautiful 
under all possibieshapes and proportions, 
that are good in their kind^ that arc fit 
for their proper and Quifk qS their 
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natures. ^ We ought nojb then to belieye^ 
that the banks of tlie ocean are really 
deformed, because they hare not the 
form of a regular bulwark ; nor that the 
mount^jlDa are out of shme, because 
they are ppt exact p^amids or cones ; 
nqr tliat the stars are^skilfully placed^ 
because they are not all situated at uni-* 
form distance. '1 hese are not natural 
irregularities, but with respect t(!^our 
fancies only ; nor are they incominodi* 
ous to the true uses of life and tlie de* 
signs of man’s being on the earth. And 
let them further consider, chat these 
ranges of barren mountains, by condeq* 
sing the vapours, and producing rains, 
and fountains, and rivers, give the very 
plains and valleys themselves that fertw 
lity tlicy boast of; that those hills and 
mountains supply us and the stock of 
nature with a groat variety of excellent 
plants. If there were no inequalities in 
the surface of the earth, nor in the sea- 
sons of the year, we should lose a consi- 
derable share of the vegetable kingdom: 
for all plants will not grow in an uniform 
level and the same temper of soil, nor 
with the same decree of neat. Nay, let 
thorn lastly consider, that to those hills 
and mountains we are obliged for all our 
metals, and with them for all the conve- 
niences and comforts of life. To de- 
prive us of metals is to make us mere 
savages ; to change our corn or rice for 
the old Arcadian diet, our houses and 
cities for dens and caves, and our cloth- 
ing for skins of beasts; it is to bereave 
us of all arts and sciences, of history and 
Jetters ; nay, of revealed relifion too, 
that inestimable favour of heaven ; for, 
without the benefit of letters, the whole 
Gospel would be a mere jiratUtion and 
old cabala, without certainty, without 
authority. Who would part with these 
solid and substantial blesMngs for the lit- 
tle fantastical pleasantness of a smooth 
uniform convexity and rotundity of a 
globe ? And yet the misfortune of it is^ 
that the pleasant view of their fmaginary 
globe, as well as the deformed speolim^ 
of our true one, is founded upon impos- 
sible suppositions. For that e<|lUd coQr 
vexity could never be seen and enjoyed 
by any man living. The inhabitants of 
such an earth could have only the short 
prospect of a little circular plane about 
three miles around them ; toough nei- 
ther WQQdSi nor bedgcsi nor artificial 
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banks should intercept it : which little 
too would appear to have an acclivity on 
all sid^s from the spectators; so that 
every man would have the displeasure of 
fancying himself the lowest, and that he 
always dwelt an^^oved in a bottom- 
Nay^ considering mat in such a constt* 
tutlon of the earth they could have no 
meay nor instruments of mathematical 
luc^edge, there is great reason to be- 
lieve, that the period of the final disso 
lution might overtake them, ere they 
would have known or had any suspicion 
that they walked upon a round ball. 
Must we therefore, to make this con- 
vexity of the earth discernible to the 
eye, suppose a inan to be lifted up a 
fl^at height in the air, that he may 
nav^ a very spacious horizon under one 
view? But tnen again, because of the 
^stance, the coi>vexity and gibbousness 
would vanish away ; he would only see 
below him a great circular flat, as level, 
to his thinking, as the face of the moon. 
Are there then such ravishing charms in 
a dull unvaried flat, to make a sufficient 
^ compensation [Deut. xxxiii. 15.1 for 
the chief things of the ancient mountains^ 
and far the precious things of the lasting 
hilltf Nay, we appeal to the sentence 
of mankind!, if a land <f hills and valleys 
has not more pleasure too and beauty 
than an uniform flat ? which flat, if ever 
it may be said to be veiy delightful, is 
then only,, when it is viewed from the 
Um of B hill. * What were the Tempe 
-of Thessaly, so celebrated in apeient 
stoiy for their unparalleled pleasantness, 
but a vflb divided with a river, and ter- 
minated with hills ? Are not all the de- 
Mriptions of poets embeUtshed with Such 
idotf^ when they would represent any 
places of superlative delight, any bliss- 
M seats of the muses or the nymphs, 
any sacred habitations of gods or god- 
desses? They will never admit that a 
wide flat cdh be pleasanN no not in the 
very Elysian fields ; f but these too must 
be mverstfied with depressed valleys and 
•weDing ascents. They cannot imagine 

a JElUfi. Var. Hist lib. tti. 
i Mi p ‘ter Anthistt penUut cenvalte vkenii 

Virg, £o, vi, 

tke si^etejugm.-^ Ibid. 

Mt twmdumeafii , — Ibid, 


I even paradise to be a place of plea« 
sure, nor heaven itself to be § heaven 
without them* Let this therefore be f 
another argument of the divine wisdom 
and goodness, iliat the surface of the 
earth is not uniformly convex, (as many 
think it would natutally have been, if 
mechanically formed by a chaos,) but 
distinguished with mountains and val- 
leys, and furrowed from pole ^ pole 
with the deep channel of tlie sen; and 
that, because of the ^ixnoy, it {g bet- 
ter that it should be so. 

Give me leave to make one short in- 
ference from what has been saii^, which 
shall finish this present discourse, and 
with it our task tor the year. We have 
clearly discovered many final causes hnd 
characters of wisdom and contrivance 
in the frame of the inanimate world; 
as well as in the organical fabric of the 
bodies of animals. Now, from hence 
ariseth a new and invincible argument, 
that the present frame of the world hath 
not existed from all eternity. For such 
an usefulness of thinn, or a fitness of 
means to ends, as nei&er proceeds from 
the necessity of their beings, nor can 
happen to thein by chance, doth neces- 
sarily infer that there was an intelligent 
Being, which was the author and con- 
triver of that usefulness. We have 
formerly demonstrated, that the body 
of a man, which consists of an incom- 
prehensible variety of parts, all admira- 
oly fitted for their peculiar fonotions 
and the cpnservation of the whole, cqpld 
no more lie formed fortuitously than |;he 
£neis of Virgil, oraiiy otli^r longpqem 
with goo4 sense and just measures, 
could be composed by the casual qoi^f 
binations of letters, ^ow, to pursue 
this comparison , as it is utterly iin{||os- 
sible to be believed, that such a ppem 
may have been eternal, timeribed from 
copy to copy without any first a^thQf 

Flow’rs worthy of paradise, which not nice 
art 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 

Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and date^ and, 
plain. 

Paradise' Lost, book iv. 

$ For earth hath this variety from heov^ 

Of pleasure situate in hill and dale. 

Paradise Lost, book vL 
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and original; so it is equally incredible 
and iaiposslblei th^c the fabric of human 
^b^ies, which hath 8ueh» excellent and 
divine artifice, and, if 1 may so say» 
such good sense and true syntax and 
harmonious measures in its constitution, 
stould be propagated and transcribed 
from father to son without a first parent 
and creator of it. An eternal usemlness 
of things, an eternal good sense, cannot 
possSi^ be conceived without an eter- 
nal Wisdom and understanding. But 
that can be no other than that eternal 
and omnipotent God : [Prov.*iii.] t?iat 
by vsisdom hdik Jbunded the earthy and 
by understanding hath established the 
heavens : to whom be all honour, and 
glory, and praise, and adoration, from 
henceforth and for evermore. Amen. 


SERMON V. 

Bv Richakd Bentlgt, D. D. 

(Preached at the Public Comm^iicement at 
Cambridge, July 5th, 1695.] 

Of Revelation and the Messias. 

I Pet. iii. 15. 

« 

Be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is 
in you. 

By the hope that is in cw, we do under- 
stand here, as in other places of Scrip- 
ture, not only the bare hope strictly so 
dlled, but the faith too of a Christian. 
Whence it is, that in the Syriac version 
of the text, and in some ancient Latin 
copies, the word faith is added to the 
other ; the hope and the faith that is in 
you. And Indeed, if we consider hope 
as a natural passion, vre shall find it to be 
alwiiys attended and ushered in by faith. 
For, it is certain there is no hope with- 
out some antecedent Relief that the 
thing hoped fdir may come to pass; and 
1^ strength and steadiness of our hope 
is ever proportional to the measure of 
our firth. Jt appears therefore why the 
word hope In the text may with suffici- 
ent p^priety of speech comprehend the 
whole faith of a Christian : and that, 
when the Apostle exhorts us to be reaeh 
sdways tb answer every man that asks the 


reason of our hope, it is the same, as if he 
enjoined ns to be never unprepared nor 
unwilling to reply to any ooubts or 
q^uestions about tne grounds of theChris* 
tian faith. 

At the date of this* epistle the whole 
worldK(with relation^ the text) might 
be considered under *ne generd divi* 
sion, Jews and Gentiles. First, 

Jews, [Rom. iii. 2.] to whom thet^lee 
of God ^ ecammittedf and who'^^m 
thence had the information and expec- 
tation of the Messias. Ihese, whew 
they asked a Christian the reason of his 
hope, were themselves already persuad- 
ed that the Messias would come : end 
the only controversy between them was, 
Whetlier Jesus was he? according to 
the message of John the Baptist, [Luke ' 
vii. 19. ] fVasJe^ he that should come^ 
or must thfiy look for another f Secondly, 
the Gentiles, who having no pieans of 
knowledge besides mere naturid reason, 
could have no notions nor notices of this 
expected Messias: these therefore, wheis 
they demanded the reason of a Chris- 
tian’s hope, were first to be acquainted 
with the purpose and promise or God to 
send the Messias ; were to be instructed 
about the reasons and designs of that 
great embassy : about his quality and 
office, and all the circumstances of hie' 
person : and then was the proper timo' 
to shew, that Jesus was he ; that the 
description of the Messias was truly ex- 
hibited and represented in his character; 
and the ancient prophecies all accom- 
plished in his actions and events. 

It is not for nothing that the Apostle 
so presseth this advice in the Ibxt, Be 
ready always to give a reason of the hope 
that is in you : as if he had foretold, that 
there would be no age of the Christiah* 
world, wherein this preparation would 
be superfluous. It hath pleased the di- 
vine wisdom never yet to leave Christ 
tlanity wholly at leisure from opposers ; 
but to give its professore th^ perpetual 
exercise of their industry and zeal. And 
who can tell, IT, without such adversaricn 
to rouse and quicken tliem, they might 
not in long tract of time haveggrown 
remiss in the duties, and ignoraimn the 
doctrines of religion ? I^rhtps blfore 
this time even some of the records of it ' 
might have perished by men^s n^li- 

S mce ; as the Jews had like to have 1^ 
eir law, if divine Providence had not 
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preserved one copy of it in the temple. 
It is [Matth. xiii. 25.] xjohile men sleep, 
while they live in peace and security, 
and have no enemies to contest with, 
that the great enemy comes and sows tares 
among the wheat. But, of all the ages 
■ince the coming of Christ, 1 suppose 
this present has least reason to com- 
plain for want of work and employment 
in dj^nce of religion. Here arc not 
onllVhe tw'o parties in the text, Jews 
and Gentiles, still in the world to en- 
gage with ; but even in the midst of 
Christianity are the most dangerous de« 
signs formed against it ; as if our Savi- 
our’s prediction of particular families 
were to be verified too of the whole 
church, (^Matth. x. 36.] that its worst 
enemies should he they of its own house^ 
hold. 

There are a sort of’ persons baptized 
indeed into the Christian faith, ana edu- 
cated in the profession of it : but in se- 
cret, I wish I might say so, nay even 
openly they oppose and blaspheme it : 
repudiating at once the whole authority 
of revelation, and debasing the sacred 
^volumes to the rank of ordinary books 
of history and ethics. The being of 
God and a Providence they profess to 
believe; to acknowledge a diiference 
.between good and evil; to be verily 
persuaded of another life to come ; and 
to have their expectations of that state, 
as their behaviour is in this. Nay, even 
the whole syfitem of Christian morals 
they can w'iliingly embrace ; but not as 
a collection of divine statutes and ordi- 
nances sent us by an express fr(»in hea- 
ven, bist only as useful rules of life, dis- 
coverable by plain re^ison, and agree- 
able to natural religion. So that they 
cannot see the mighty occasion that 
■hould invite even the eternal Son of 
God from the bosom of the Patlier, to 
act so mean and calamitous a part upon 
the stage of this sorry world. What 
need of so great a master to read inan- 
Lind lectures of morak, which they 
might easily learn without any teacher ? 
It is true, they are often told of some 
subli^ mysterious doctrines delivered 
by wdiich they own would never 
have been thought of 1^ natural reason. 
But then, that is sp fiir from recommend- 
ing to them the importance of his er- 
. jand from heaven, that for that very 


reason they deny the truth of his mes- 
sage. For whatever comes imperiously 
in the name of divine mysterV) and soars 
above the pitch of human knowledge » 
whatsoever things they cannot fathom 
and grasp through all the causes, ie* 
signs, modes ana relations of them, as 
the notion of^the Messias, his incarna- 
tion, mediation, satisfaction; all these 
they reject and explode, as incompre- 
hensible to pure reason, which tjiey set 
up as the only principle and measure of 
belief. 

In all tlfis, these persons act the part, 
and place themselves in the condition of 
Gentiles, whom we may imagine, in the 
text, to ask the reason of a Christianas 
hope ; since the whole body of these 
men’s religion is no more '•than what 
even heathens attained to : the modern 
Deism being the very same with old phi- 
losophical Paganism, only aggravated 
and damned with the additional crime 
of apostacy from the faith. But, besides 
this, these very persons will on other oc- 
casions personate tlie Jews too, those 
other enquirers supposed in the text^ 
and dispute with Jewish^ objections 
against the Christian religion ; though 
they no more believe ihfe matter of those 
objections, than the thing they object 
.against; like Cclsus and Julian of old, 
that gathered arguments against the 
Christians from all the different sects and 
hypotheses of philosophy, though incon- 
sistent one argument^ with another ; and 
brought objections too from the Old 
Testament, which tliey did not believe, 
against the New one, which they were 
engaged by all methods to oppose. 

In our present discourse, therefore, 
we shall endeavour to refute thesQ mo- 
dem adversaries under their double ^ 
shape and clia acter : First, as they are 
mere Deists or Pagans, renouncing all 
revelation, and the very notion of the 
Messias ; and, Secondly, as they fight 
under Jewish colours : so as admimng 
there be a promised Messias, the Savi- 
our of the world, yet a||pn ought to re- 
ject the person of Jesus, and still to wait 
for another. 

1. And, first, we shall consider them 
in the quality’ of Deists and diiciples of 
mere natural reason. We .profess our- 
selves as much concerned, and dl truly 
as themselves arc, for the use and autbo*^ 
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Hty of reason in controTersiet of ffuth. 
We look upon right reason as the native 
lamp of tne soul^ placed ai^d kindled, 
there by our Creator^ to conduct us in 
the whole course of our judgments and 
actions. True reason, like its divine 
Author, never is itself deceived, nor 
esrer deceives any man, * Even revela- 
tion itself is not shy nor unwilling to as- 
cribe ita ow'n first credit and funda- 
mental authority to the test and testi- 
mony of reason. Sound*reason is the 
teuenstone to distinguish that pure and 
genuine gold from baser metals; reve- 
lation truly divine, from imposture and 
enthusiasm : so that tlie Christian reli- 
gion is so iar from declining or fearing 
the strictest trials of reason, that it every 
where apfleals to it ; is defended and 
supportedby it, and indeed cannot con*> 
tinue, in the Apostle’s description, 
[James i. 27*3 *pure and und£fded 
without it. . It is the benefit of reii- 
son alone, under the Providence and 
Spirit of God, that we ourselves sire 
at this day a reformed Orthodox 
Church : that we departed from the er- 
rors of Popery, and that we knew too 
where to sfbp ; neither running into the 
extravagancies of fanaticism, nor sliding 
into the indifierency of libertinism. 
Whatsoever therefore is inconsistent 
with natural reason, can never be justly 
imposed fw an art icle of faith . That the 
same body is in many places at once, 
that plain bread is not bread; such 
things, though they be said with never 
so much pomp, And claim to infallibility, 
we have still greater authority to reject 
them, as being contrary to coiiuiioii 
sense ami our natural faculties ; as sub- 
verting the foundations of all faith, 
evep grounds of their own credit, 

. blithe principles of civil life. 
do &r are we from contending with 
OU^ adversaries about the dignity and 
authority of reason ; but then we differ 
with ^em, about the exercise of it, and 
extent of ^ts province. For the De- 
ists there , stiMbi. and set bounds to their 
faith, where^ason, their only guide, 
doeil not lead the w'ay further, and walk 
along before thegi, Wc on the contra- 
ry, as [peut. xxxiv.3 Moses was shewn 
by power a true sight o£ the pro- 
mis# land, . though himself could not 
pw so we think reason may 

receive^ fr<^^ revelation some ^further 


discoveries and new prospects of thingoy 
and be fully convinced of the realty of 
them : though itself cannot past on,' nor 
travel those regions ; cannot, penetrate 
the fund of those truths, nor advance to 
the utmost bounds of them. :For there 
is certainly a wide difference between 
what ia contrary to reasom, and what is 
superior to it, and out of its reftcb* . To 
give an instance in created patunM^w 
many things are there whose bea^we 
cannot, doubt of> though unable to com<« 
prehend the manner of their being so ? 
That the human soul is vitally, united to 
the body by»a reciprocal commerce of 
action and passion ; this we all consci- 
ously feel and know, and our adverwiee 
will affirm it ; let them tell us then wh^ 
is the. chain, the cement, the magne- 
tism, what they will call it, the. invisible 
tie of that union, whereby matter and 
an incorporeal mind, things that Jhave 
no similitude nor alliance to eabh other, 
can so sympathize by a mutual league 
of motion and sensation? No, they 
will not pretend to that ; for they can 
frame no conceptions of it. They are 
sure there is such an union, from- the 
operations and effects ; but the cause 
and the manner of it are too subtle and 
secret to be discovered by the eye of 
reason : it is mystery, it is divine ma- 
gic, it is i.atural miracle. If tlien in 
created beings they are content with ,ua 
to confess their ignorance of the modes 
of existence, w itliout doubting of things 
themselves ; have not we much more 
reason to be humble and modest in spe- 
culations about the essence of God ; 
about the reasons of his counsels, and 
the w^ays of his actions ? Yes certainly, 
under those circumstances we may be- 
lieve with reason even things above and 
beyond reason. 

For example : If we have sure ground 
to believe that such a book is the reve- 
lation of God ; and we find in it propo- 
sitions expressed in plain word/s, of a 
determinate sense without ambiguity, 
so as they cannot be otherwise 
preted, by any just metaphor or fav, oon^ 
struction allowed in common lan^age ; 
we sey we have sufficientj^ea^onf^aawnt 
to those propositions, as'divinedt^rines 
and infallible truths ^»80 far as tbty iu:o 
declared there, though j^rhaps we can- 
not ourselves comprehend, nor demon* 
Strata to others the reasons and the 
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manner of them. .Neitliex is this an 
easy credolityt ,or unworthy of the 
most cautio)xs arid morose searclier of 
irulb. Fof observe/ we do not say, 
any iricomprehensible to reason is 
alone A proper objetit of 
Dcmrf; but as it is supoorted and esta- 
blished by some other known and com- 
prehensible truth : os if Abraham had 
Dee'm|l>ld by some ordinary man, that 


ought to be satisfied with that prpbf^ 
since the doctrine is so expressly taiilim 
in the , oracles of God. But, besides 
this, what if even natural light shall dis« 
cover to us some ikint, but yet certain 
views of that mysterious instance of di^' 
vine wisdom and goodfiess ; and exhibit 
to us a ratlondi account, why the Son 
of God should dondescend to be our 
Mediator arid RedeShier i But, be- 


in hKnd Sarah’s decrepit age he should fore we engage in this attempt, let it bt 
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be blessed with a son ; this promise, so 
alone, without its basis to stand on, 
eould not have challenged his assent^ 
because the thine wasimpomible in* the 
way of nature ; but since it was God 
Alihighty, (Matt. xiu. 96.) tviih ‘whom 
M mng$ are pOidble, that was the au- 
thor of that promise, by the mediation 
of that certam truth, tpe veracity and 
omnipotence of God, without hesitation 
he believed, and so obtained the glory 
to be f Rom. hr. ll.)Juther qfihejaith- 
fUL And upon the same grounds the 
blessed Virgin gave credit to the salu- 
tation of the angel, though the message 
in itself seemed imposs^le to reason. 
So true it is, that reason itself warrants 
us to proceed and advance by faith, 
even b^ond the sphere tuid regions of 
reason. We agree then with our ad- 
versaries about Sieauthority of reason; 
but we dissent about the exercise of it^ 
and the bounds of its jurisdiction. ^ We 
beUeve even the abstnisest mysteries of 
the Christian religion, of which mysteries 
peibaps we can assign no reasons, but 
tor our belief we assign a good one ; be- 
cause th^ are plainly taught in tlie 
word of uod, who can neither err nor 
deceive. And this we affirm to be a 


lawful to^ implure the candour of our 
friends t if, while we endeavour to win 
over our enemies, we may seem to some/ 
to do too little ; or perham to others, tc^ 
venture too far, ana to advance beyond 
our lines. To discern then idme rea* 
s6ns of this wonderful mystety, we must 
take our prospect frrim thp highest 
mountain of nature, from the first crea- 
tion, and origin of human race. 

God, who at the beginning viewed all 
the works of his hands, (Gen. i. 31.) 
and behold^ all things were very good ; 
made man also upright and complete, 
tvithout any defect in his whole compo- 
sition ; without any original perverse- 
ness of soul, or false bias m will or 
judgment ; without any natural obltdui- 
ty 6r enormity of inclinations. He 
mride him an intelligent being, to know 
God and himself; to understand and 
feel present happiness, and to secure it 
by consideration and contrivance for 
the future. He endowed him with li- 
berty of mind, that he might act, not of 
necessity, nor blind instinct like the 
brutes ; but with consefouiness and vo- 
luntary choice. He implanted in him 
diverse appetites and a£^ctions, all use- 
ful instruments of his happiness, iffitV 
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reasonable conclusion, though it carry' employed: and none vicious and cu^’a* 


tis even to the confines of heaven, be- 
yond the limits of reason. But, if the 
Deists think to oblige us to give a natu- 
ral account of those mystenes, without 
the authority of Scripture ; for that we 
must beg their excuse. We will argue 
froni sttict reason, as much as th^ can 
pretend to ;bttt we must not submit that 
ouradvermuriesdiall confine us to impro- 
per topics and hnpossible ways of proof. 

It appears ther^re, that though we 
should decline and despair to give any 
'accoi&t at all of die reasons and me- 
thods ^of God’s counsel in the mission 
of his Son, and only igqpeal to the sen- 
tence of Bcripture, yet the Deists 


ble radically, and in thdr whole naturi 
but then only, Mhen they are applied I 
wrong obiects, or in right ones ararabed 
or sunk' beside their due temper and 
measure. I s^ it again, for thie 
cation of our Creator, diat not one of 
the simple affections a£ tba soul, no not 

concupiscence, hatred, nMter, revi 

are in themselves criming and 
Some of die affisetions, it is 
very bad names ; but those are cMier 
mere excesses of simple passkms, or 
else mixed and coqipoupd ones, wMch 
have no proper real essence, bdPare 
(Hily notional terms ; as emy^fgt aTMai 
pie, a very bad thing indeed ; but kls 


tnie^ hare 
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ainvil of our own pro*(!uct, and not of 
O^s creating. For the real coiibtitu- 
ent par^ of it are hatred and gricf»very 
ii$eml and^ lawful affections; but the 
evil of it is our own ; wheifll^we entertain 
that hatred and ^ricf at the good that 
befkls others ; which is wljjat we express 
.b}E^.the complex name of envy. 

Ood therefore lif^ving so created man, 
in every capa^itjr pure and perfect, 
might justly require of :hini tiiat he 
should maintain and preserve this ori- 
^n^tectitude ; that in all his desires, 
djSHj^s and actions, he should constant- 
ly adhete to the dictates of reason and 
nature; so os the least deviation would 
make bi(n‘''o^iioxious to God’s displea. 
sure, and^othing less than complete 
obediencfl^commend him to his favour: 

. according to the terms proposed to 
XHain^ (Gen. iv. 7 ) If thou dost •well, 
shalt'thou not he accepted? and, if thou 
doeH not welU sin lies at the door, God, 
I say, might expect and require of 
man such a perfect obedience to 
the law of nature ; because’* it was 
both reasonable and possible for 
inai\ to ifp&rhrm it. Itcasonabie 
it was, because every statute of that 
law promotes the true intcre.st and feli- 
city of mankind, even in the very per- 
formance. It is true, in the present 
posture of human affairs, a man’s duty 
Infrequently inconsistent with his tem- 
poral interest But from the bcf^inning 
it was 7iotso: neither woul^it be now, 
if the whole woc|4 at once could be just 
and innocent. For it is not my keeping 
the" law, but another’s transgressing it, 
that involves any misery. The 

scope and tendency of the law itself is 
always roine and every nian’.s advantage. 
]i||rlti8%t a thing foreign and alien 
nature, imposed on us purely to 
try dur obedience, but it all results from 
out \ cry irarue and constitution. The 
gcpa^fal preservation of man’s natural 
good ' is the sole root and fountain ofr 
tlie moral: universal profit and 

plu^ure, thc^iblic happiness of hu- 
man life, gives being and deno- 
minadon to every virtue and > vice ; 
and the true rules and directions 
to preaetTc and secqre that happi- 
ness jipake Uj^the whole volume, the 
codeaw of the law of nature. 

tlien it was reasonable 
to obey whef^jQothing was commanded 
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us but to pursue our own inta^st ; aOts 
thing forbidden us but^ not to^ do oui> 
selves harm. And secondly, it ' was. 
possible for man to perform that en'tire 
obedience. For since, as we havp. 
proved before, all his natural faculti^ 
are right and good, and the law itsj^lf 
accommodatecT and proportioped to 
those faculties, there appears no necea- 
sary intrinsic impediment, why 
not adequately observe it.' If every 
particular precept be possible to be. 
done, it is not absolutely impossible to 
fulfil the universal. And methlnks 
they, that on* other accounts acknow- 
ledge that ‘God requires af^h perfect 
obedience upon the terms or the law of 
nature, should be very averse from be- 
lieving that there is a natural and fun- 
damental insufficiency in man to* per- 
form it. For certainly the just God 
cannot be so importune and unreasona- 
ble a master as to enjoin us what is 
physically impossible : to expect t% reap 
xohere he has not sown, to require hricks 
xoitkout alloxcanqe of straw. 

But tlicn, though there was no such 
original and natural' dlsabiljty in^fnan, 
yet there arose a moral and circumstan- 
tial one ; an accidental incapacity su** 
pervening to his nature, an impossibili- 
ty from event, that ever ^y person 
from the beginning of the ^rid to the 
last period of it (always excepting the 
man Christ Jesus) should be wholly 
pure and free from the contagion of 
sin. For, our first parcMits having , 
fallen from their native state of inno« 
cence, the tincture qf evil, like an he- 
reditary disease, infected all their pos- 
terity : and the leaven of sin having 
once corrupted the whole mass of man- 
kind, all the species ever after would 
be soured and tainted with it ; the vi- 
cious fcrnient perpetually diffusing and 
propagating itMolf through all genera- 
tions. For, let us but consiikr the 
state of human life ; first, a perpetual 
conversation among evil examples^ and 
the strongest principle of our nSure,^ 
imitation ; and then, the ignorance ana 
prejudices of childhood, the fervour and 
temerity of youth, the |prce and the 
frequency of temptatlpns, and the nar- 
row dubious coniines between virtue 
and vice ; and we may pronounce it im- 
possible, that any man should so govern 
nis steps through all the lubricous paths 
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of life, as never once to slip and fall 
from his duty. Agreeably to the testi- 
mony of Scripture, which hath concluded 
all under sin, Clal. iii 22. and again, 
(1 John i 8.) Ifxcesay wc have no sin^ 
toe deceive ourselves^ and the truth is not 
inus $ and again, (Horn. iii. 9, 2%) 
Both Jetvs*and Gentiles are all under 
sin: all have sinned and come short of 
ihAglory of God. (Rom. iii. 19.) 
Every moulh then be stopped ; and all 
the world must plead guilty before the 
tribunal of God ; tor by the deeds of the 
law (the law of nature as well as of 
Moses) no fesh can be justified in his 
sigid. It is' evident then from the prin- 
ciples of pure reason . beside the autho- 
rity of Scripture, that upon the Dcist^s 
hypothesis, upon the terms of natural 
religion, no salvation can be obtained ; 
no life and imniortalitv can he expect- 
ed : for, that being tfre free offer and 
favour of God, he might justly set what 
price he pleased upon it, even the great- 
est that we can possiblypay; nothing less 
than entire obedience, than unspotted 
innocence, than consummate virtue. 

Thus far then even reason evince th, 
and holds the lamp to revelation. Some 
means of reconciliation between God 
and man, the judge and the offender, 
must be ^ntrived ; some vicarious sa- 
tisfaction* to justice, and model of a 
‘ new covenant ; or else the whole bulk 
of mankind are for ever unhappy. 
And surely to prevent that, to re- 
trieve a perishing world, was a weighty 
concern ; even of* greater importance 
than the very creating it, and more 
worthy of the care and consult of Hea- 
ven ; 1 say, the care of Heaven, for, alas ! 
here on earth what expedient could 
man find out ? H(av could dust and ashes 
take upon him to speak unto the Lo? d ? 
Could any of the sons of Adam pre- 
sume to be advocate for the rest ^ him- 
self one of the criiuiiials, himself in 
want of another advocate ? And whati 
friend knew we at the court of heaven, 
of that high power and favour with 
God, as to offer his intercession ? .or so 
wonderfully kind to us, as to pay our 
satisfaction ^ We must freely own to 
the Deist, that »here reason was at a 
stand ; even nature herself languished 
between hope and despair ; and, in the 
Style of the Apostle, (Kom.viii. 22,) 


the whole creation tf^velled in pain toge- 
iher ; when behold, (what revelation 
hath informed and assured us of,) the 
eternal Son of the Almighty, (Ilcb. i. 
3. ) the brigUiness of the paternal glory ^ 
and the express image of his substanccy 
even he vou«hsafea to be our patron 
and mediator ; to takp our nature upon 
him, and to dwell among men ; to ful- 
fil that law of righteousness wherein we 
were deficient; to bear our guilt and 
our burden upon himself, and tct...offer 
his most precious blood as an 
for our offences, as the seal of ar fiew 
covenant better than the law of nature; 
a covenant of more gracious terms, 
terms of repentance and remission of 
sins; so that if wc truly bel^c in him, 
and sincerely endeavour to wserve his 
commands, our imperfect righteousness, , 
through the merits of his su^tE^ings, 
shall be imputed, accepted and reward- 
ed as if it were an entire obcdi^lite to 
the strict law of works and of natural 
perfection. 

And now I dare presume to ask even 
our adversaries themselves, what flaws or 
fiillacies they can shew in Sfcll thia. If 
it be true then, that reason itself disco- 
vers such absolute necessity of some 
way of reconciliation between God and 
man ; and if it was necessary for man, 
as being the party concerned, to know 
the particular way that God did approve 
and accept of ; and if mere reason could 
never ffndifhat out, bnt revelation alone 
must and ought to inferm us ; and last- 
ly, if such revelation be actually made, 
attested, and promulgated to the wdrld, 
what pretence is left, why we 

should not believe and ucauiesce in it ? 
if, upon examination, Hit pear all the 
marks of true revelation ; iPft coi^ii 
nothing unworthy of itself, and of the 
wisdom and gooclness of its author. 

And, is*not the economy of mkn’s 
salvation, as it is set forth in holy S^ip- 
tures, every way agreeable to that ai- 
vine character ? No, j£ we ask our ad- 
versaries, it is an inipr^'er and unequal 
method ; it is inconsistent witli the jus- 
tice and impartiality of God. Bex Ju» 
piter omnibus idem. God, say they, if 
he had designed such an universal be- 
nefit for mankind, wouUhave e|||^ibited 
it equally and indifferently to eveiy age 
and nation alike : but flie 4^ditk^ of 
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' salvation proposed in the gospel are in- 
competent and much too narrow ; being 
restrained to those times and countries 
aionc, that can hear oftlie* fame of Je- 
sus, and believe in his person. 'And 
what becomes then of the former 
ages of men befoj^ he was born ^ what 
of those remote nations ever since, that 
could have no intelligence of him, nor 
hear the least tidings of Judea and Jeru- 
salen^ Must all those myriads of souls 
pmdH&r invincible ignorance, for 
wAfggSt impossible faith ? [^Roiii. x. 
14.3 Mpr hofp could they belieoe on him 
of tohoin h^d not neard? and how 
couldtihpj^ hear without a 'preacher i And 
why should the God of the whok earthy 
the God tha^ no respecter of persons^ no, 
nor of nalj^QS, be so unaccountably 
kind, unjustly fbnd and partial, to 
any i^Kle country ; tnuch less to a 
little JK^Cure people, the Jews, scarce 
lieard of in the rest of the world till 
they were captives and slaves in it ; and 
withdraw his paternal love from so many 
other nations, much more considerable, 
and more iwirthy of his providence? 
y<om. iii. 29.) h he God of9ie Jews 
only? is he not also oft he Gentiles? 

This way of discourse we may expect 
from the Deists ; and I Jiope, according 
to the advice of the text, we are both 
able and ready to give a reply. For, 
first, as to that imagined partiality of 
God, ill preferring any one country, 
before the rest of |he world, to be the 
land of Christ’s nativity ; what u poor 
and contemptible cavil ! for, upon sup- 
position that the Messias of God was to 
take human nature upon him, and be 
born of a w^aii, must he not of neces- 
sity. Jbe bofn in some one particular 
country, exclusively to all ihe rest ? 
And is not that then a ridiculous objec- 
tion Against any single country, that 
may c;f}ually be urged against ail what- 
soever ? 

Neither was it ^ere fondness in the 
Deity, that he cnose the obscure land 
of Paiestine for the birthplace of his 
iSon, rather, tlian Greece or Italy, or 
Asia, die theatres of art and learning, 
and the sea^ts of empire : for not to men- 
tion Abijaham and tne Patriarchs, whose 
singular Taith and piety justly obtained 
of God^l^t dheir posterity should have 
(Rom. IX. 4.) adoption and ihe glory ^ 
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and the covenants and the promiiesi and 
the consanguinity of Christ ; Jt appears, 
also from event, that the circumstances 
of that nation ^ere of all others «the 
most suitable to the design of the Mes- 
sias. For, since it was fit and neceas^ 
that prophecies should foretel of him 
long before his coming ; that his pedU 
gree and extraction should beaccurite- 
ly deduced through a long series of an- 
cestors, and other such marks be as- 
signed of him, that men might know, 
this was he : what more proper to those 
purposes than the state of die Jews, that 
peculiar people^ secluded and distin- 
guished one tribe from another, and 
the whole from all the rest of mankind, 
by the very frame of their polity ? so 
that the genealogies were less confused, 
the histories and prophecies more faith- 
fully recorded, and the accomplishment 
of ail more certain and illustrious than 
they could have been in any other na- 
tion upon earth ; all of which, within 
that long compass of time, were blend- 
ed together by mutual commerce and 
mutual conquest, and other omnilarioua 
of mixture and confusion. 

And then, as to that other surmise, 
that God would have proposed fair and 
equal means of general salvation, and 
not upon such narrow and insufficient 
terms as on actual faith in the person 
of Jesus ; a condition impossible to the 
much greater part of mankind; we ac- 
knowledge it to be true, infallibly true ; 
faith ill Christ Jesus the only way to 
s:dvation since the preaching of the 
Gospel : so als whosoever rejects that 
when it is duly declared to him, and 
refuses his assent and obedience to it, 
can liave no portion in the kingdom of 
heaven. Hut for those that never once 
heard of the Lord of life, that is an un- 
decided case which we do not deter- 
mine. For who has authority to give 
sentence, where God and Scripture are 
silent ? Thus far we are assured there, 
that let tile future condition of those be 
as God pleases, at least he will not 
condemn them for invincible i^iorance : 
(Horn. ii. 11, 1*^^) for there is no res^ 
^ct <f persons with him i hui. as many 
as have simed without iaw^ s^M perish 
without law. The mea#iing whereof la, 
that the Gentile world Aall not be 
judged and Gondemnei^oir th^ breach 
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of the law of Moses, which never was 
given them; but for sins against the 
law of nature, and the common light of 
conscience. We may infer then by pa- 
rity of argument, tliat as many shall 
sin mtkozU the Gospel^ shall perish tu/VA- 
cwl the Gospel f tnat is, not because 
th^ believed not in Jesus, whom they 
hall not the least notice of : but they 
will be tried and sentenced for sins 
against natural reason, for things with- 
in their power and capacity : [Rom. i. 
18, 20, 21. j because •when they knew 
Godf they glorified him not as God ; be^ 
cause they held the truth in unrighteous- 
ness^ so that they are •voithotd excuse. 

But, if the Deist shall still insist that 
though we have justified God from the 
calumny, as if he w'ould condemn the 
Gentiles for want of impossible faith, 
yet still he maintains it to be unjust and 
incredible, that while one small part of 
mankind enjoys the favour of the Gos 
el, all under the state of nature shall 
ave the hard measure of summumjus ; 
must all be damned by rigid indexible 
justice, without equity or mercy, with- 
out any act of pardon, or the least room 
for repentance : if he will rather obsti- 
nately believe, or hope, or wish, that 
the God of tender compassions j who hx'cth 
aU things that he hath made^ xcho will not 
require much where little has been groen^ 
cannot be so extreme with the Gentile 
world as to mark all that is done amissy 
and yet to slight and overlook those 
shining examples of virtue not unfre* 
quent among them ; if this be ail he 
sticks at, God forbid that §n this single 
account he should exclude himself from 
the communion of faith. We can allow 
him this opinion, as at worst a charita- 
ble error; as some indication of a large 
heart, and a generous love of mankind. 
But then he must always remember* 
that even those virtuous heathens, wliotu 
he would so gladly place iit some part 
of heaven, can be saved on no other ac- 
count than by the merits and mediation 
of Jesus their saviour. For without his 


could not know nor thank t}ieir bene&c* 
tor. For though they lived in tlie ear- 
liest ages of timc> long before his incar- 
nation, yet even then they might be 
[i Fet. 1. 20.3 purified by the wod of 
the Lamby manifested indeed in lajtter 
timesy hut pre-ordain^ hefore'the Jbun- 
dationof the world: WO that from the 
first origin of it he ‘ midiit extend and 
iimart, to ml that were worthy, the 
emcacy of his merits, and' the pr^eges 
of faith and grace, and a ^arj||K^the 
inheritaifce of glory and 

II. And now we may expecMpSt our 
adversaries will put off the gcd%f'and 
character of Deists, an^tm&e anj^w at- 
tent^pt for the fortune of the tinder 
the arjns and conduct of thh Jews* 

It must be granted on alijhaii^, that 
the Messias, whensoever h^s^Mnifest- 
cd to the worldl^ must appea^K that 
very manner as the Jewish pro^p|s de- 
scribe him. All the characWs'must 
hit and cqrrei^ond one to another ; the 
same features, the same linemnests visi- 
ble in both ; the one the. diadow and 
nicture, and the other the substance. 
Now, say they, it is evident from tl] 
prophets, that the Mcssiaa4s to be 
temporal prince, to sit on the throne of 
David his royal ancestor, and to make 
Jerusalem the seat of an universal and 
perpetual empire. But the character 
of Jesus is as different from this descrip- 
tion, as a stable from a palace. It is 
true, ,we Christians endeavour to shew 
a similitude between them by figurative 
interpretations of Scripture; which we 
call tiie spiritual and mystical lense, but 
they call arbitrary and precarious, as 
having no foundation in t|^ native and 
naked letter, whiqh is no^lfe be racked 
and wrested from its obvioiis meaning, 
little credit being to be given to such ex- 
torted confessions. 

Thu^ far our objectors. But I sup- 
pose the prophetic language and Charac- 
ter is better understood than that this 
surmise should j^ass without a just an- 
swer. Indeed, if it were in mis case^ 


satisfaction there is no remission of sins 
nor acc^tation of repentance ; and with- 
out remission of sins (Rom. iii. 20.) by 
ike deeds of the law and natural righte- 
ousness m Jlesk can be justified in the 
s^ktqfGod. They are saved therefore, 
if they be save^ at all, by the sole be- 
nefit of Christ, though in this lifci they 


alone that the expressions , of the pro- 
phets need a figurative interpretation, 
the • exception might smpaar fair and 
plausible : but it cannot be demed, that 
on many other occasions, besides the 
matter of the Messias, their j|jk|fmcm 
(after the genius of the easteronations) 
is thick set with metaphor and allegory : 
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the same bold comparisons and dithy^ cions in and agreeable to their 

rambic liberty of style every where oc- proud hopes aad carnal apprehensions, 
cur. Which is an easy^ and natural which are^ miserably defeated and dis» 
account (besides the more secret rea- appointed in Jesus. There seems to be 
sons that the Holy Spirit might have 1 nothing so very unnatural and unac-^ 
why the kingdom of the Messias, thougfi countable in this. But ihen that very 




iaso often dressM and painted by them 
with the glori|8 of seculcmempirc. For 
when the Spirti of God dme upon theniy 
and^eathed a^new warmth and vigour 
thnnA all tlie powers of the body and 
sdl^^hen by the influx of divine light 
scene of Christ’s heavenly 
kiflgdoin was represented to their view, 
so Ufaat their Hearts were ravished with 
joy, and their imaginations turgid and 
pregnant with the glorious ideas : then 
surely, i&ever, their style would be 
stroa||nna lofty, full of allusions to all 
thatHs great and if^nificent in the 
kingiDms of this wond. But then, in 
other passages of the same prophets, as 
it were on purpose to i^pt to us the true 
meaning of the former, tlie Messias is 
described plainly, without poetical co- 
lours, to boa person of low condition ; 
^ to h^e no form nor comeliness in him ; 
a mm aeUfuainted with sorrows, and num» 
hered among transgressors; and by 
Other characters so clear and express, 
that of the Jewish rahbies, to elude 

so strong a conviction, have maintained 
and prorogated an absurd opinion, as 
if two Messias were foretold by the pro- 
phets ; the one a triumphant monarch, 
the other an unfortunate and afflicted 
person. What will not perverse and 
refractory minds take hold of, rather 
than submit to an unwelcome truth ? 

It is evident tlien, that the kingdom 
of Chrid, so magnified in the prophe* 
tic style, is a spiritual kingdom. And 
yet, to be free and ingenuous, w'e must 
ovm that the whole nation of the JeiM^s 
mistook the meaning of those passages. 
Even our Saviour's own disciples were 
not exempt from the common error. 
And tlie whole posterity of that people 
are pertinacious in it to tliis day ; Which 
to many , is a mighty prejudice against 
the etmt of the Gospel. What ! as if 
it wem Booh a matter of astonishment, 
that^hey obstinately adhere to the lite- 
ral sense, which promises them a tein- 
{hMI kii^om, with worldly honours and 
l^Sisiiras ! an interpretation both $pe« 


an objection, that, to a sagacious mind 
and uncorrupt judgment, itself is 
vincin^roof that he was truly themes* 
sias. ror let us reflect upon the state 
of those times. It is certam in fact, that 
the whole nation was possessed with* an 
inveterate persuasion that the Messias 
was then a coming ; and it is as certain, 
that Jesus the son of Mary professed 
himself that Messias. Let us argue now 
upon human reasons, and the common 
principles of action. If he was not the 
true Messias, we arc then to consider 
him as an ordinary Jew, of mean quality 
and education. Now, to give any tole- 
rable account why such a one should 
pretend himself to be the Messias, there 
arc but two ways possible : either he 
was acted by ambitious desi^s, which 
he hoped to compass by that imposture; 
or by a coinplexional and naturm enthu* 
slastn, verily imagining himself to be 
the Mes.sias. I suppose I scarce need 
to say, that both these suppositions are 
fully confuted by every word and action 
of his life. But, what I now observe is 
this, that upon either of those princi* 
les, whether ambition or enthusiasm, 
e would certainly have acted the pars 
of the Messias in such a character as 
men then ascribed to him ; according to 
the popular expectation, and the re- 
ceived notion oi those times. Now^e 
wliole nation expected that the Messias 
w.'is to be a great general, to rescue them 
from the Roman power, and to restore 
the kingdom to Israel, It is certain then,, 
that upon either of these two motives 
he would have blown the trumpet to re- 
bellion^snd attempted their deliverance. 
Ambition would nave animated him to 
it, as the only way to his hopes and 
wishes. Or, if enthusiasm had inspired 
him, wliat would he not have promised 
and assumed to himself? ' jight the 
battles (f the Lord; to execute vengeance 
upon the heathen ; to bind their kings 
with chains, and their fiobles with fetters 
of iron. Such wJSre tlic designs of Bar- 
cocab and some other impostors of old : 
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setting up to be the Messias, they put 
their followers in arms, and proclaimed 
liberty to the people. Not so the bless- 
ed Jesus: but, when the multitude 
would have made him their king, he 
withdrew himself even by miracle to 
avoid it. He did not summon to arms, 
but to repentance and newness of life. 
tie a kingdom indeed ; Aftt not of 
iki^nrthhj Jerusalem^ but o /* that which 
is above. He was truly their deliverer^ 
blit not from the Homan yoke, but irom 
the more slavish yoke of the law, from 
the more wretched bondage to sin and 
death. Was this the air and language 
of ambition ? Was this the mien and 
spirit of enthusitism ? Nay rather, does 
not nature herself cry out and declare, 
that for one of his low condition and vul- 
gar education, to profess himself the 
Messias in so surprising a manner, in a 
character so unthought of, by an inter- 
pretation of prophecies so spiritual and 
divine, so infinitely better than the lite- 
ral meaning, against the universal pre- 
judice of the nation, and the hopes ami 
solicitations of his very followers, was 
certainly a thing more than human ; an 
invincible testimony that he w^as really 
the Christ, and hit doctrine from God 
and not of man. 

But our adversaries have another ob- 
jection still behind ; and our answer 
thereto will p;.t an end both to it and to 
the present discourse. And this objec- 
tion is borrowed from the law of Moses ; 
which, say they, having a promise of 
eternity annexed to it, to be an ever- 
lasting covenant, a perpetual statute ^ a 
cd^cnant of an everlasting priesthood^ 
ought of necessity to be continued 
and conHrmed by the true Mes- 
sias ; whereas Jesus endeavoured to abo- 
lish it and tirereby wholly subverted 
ihsheredit of his own pretensions. But 
weibswer in our Saviour^s declaration, 
(Matth. v. 17*) that he came to de- 
strophe laxv^ but to fulfil it. We are to 
distinguish theff between the moral part 
of the Mosaic law, and the political and 
ceremonial. As to the rights 4nd cere- 
monies, it is apparent they had no in- 
trinsic nor moral holiness in them, no 
natural tendency to promote the happi- 
.jiess of men ; nay rather they were in- 
convenient and grictous, a yoke <f bond- 
age and servile discipline^ whi^ none 
teere able to bear. Even the rewards 


and penalties, which enforced their ob- 
servation, did not naturally flow and 
result from them, as effects from proper 
causes; but they were miraculously 
added to them by the sole virtue of the 
divine promise. It is true, they were 
fit and proper* for the ends of their in- 
stitution ; to be types and shadows of 
better things to come to preserve the 
people from molatry, by allowing no 
intercourse nor commerce with other 
nations. Hut, it is evident for that'^ry 
reason as ^ell as many more', that tftOSie 
ceremonies were neither calculsitied for 
eternity, nor modelled for mankind in 
common : so that when the reasons of 
theirfanction no longer continued; when 
the things they typically represented 
were come to pass ; when xmll 'of 
partition was to he removed^ and, aCi^ord- 
ing to the prophets, all nations ip be 
cMed to Christy anil the ends (f the earth 
to be his possession ; they must needs be . 
antiquated and abolished, like scaffolds 
that are removed when the buildings are 
finished; since under that new state 
none of them had any further use, and 
several of them became impossible to be 
observed. And so for the poKtical in- 
stitutions of Moses, it is plain they were 
accommodated to the circumstances of 
affairs, and the necessities of J^e and 
lace ; not absolutely the ve!^ best* 
ut the best that those ages of 
the world and the genius of that 
people would bear As for instance, 
the toleration of polygamy and cause- 
less divorces ; these were indulged 
them, not as most pleasing to their 
lawgiver, but (Matth. ix. 8.) became of 
the hardness of their hearts^ in the 
words ofonr Saviour; because they were 
too stiff-necked and head -strong to ad- 
mit of a shorter bridle. These civil 
ordinances therefore, when better pre- 
cepts were once proposed and accepted 
in their place, must of necessity drop 
and die of themselves, and become ob- 
solete without any repeal : just as the 
teniporaiy edicts in war, and the agree- 
ments of the cartel, do expire of 
their own accord, when the peace is 
concluded. But then the monU'^part of ^ 
the law of Moses, which is the sap and 
marrow, the soul and substance of the 
whole, that indeed is of eternal, ^nd 
universal obligation. But tben“i^ho 
can say that is abrogated can- 
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celled by Jesus ? So far from that, that 
every branch of it is ingrafted and in- 
corporated into his Gospel. In this 
best of senses therefore the Mosaic 
Jaw is confirmed and fulfilled by our 
Saviour. For morality is a thing im- 
mutable; and, unless human nature 
itself should ' be new moulded by our 
Maker, vice and virtue must be always 
what they have been. Sb foolish w':is 
the caviJ of the Deists against our Sa- 
viour’s' descent from heaven; because 
he gave no other lectures of morals, 
than wl^at nature and reason had taught 
before. Nay, if he had taught us the 
revei*se of those morals, this liad been 
an objection indeed. But in thaiKiven 
the divinity of his doctrine most emi- 
nently appears ; that the finger of God 
upon the tables of our liearts, and the 
pens of the inspired^riters in the vo- 
lume of the Gospel, nave prescribed us 
one and the same lesson. As for us, 
whose employment it is to teach that 
lesson to others, let ul but express it 
also in our own lives and conversations; 
let us but add that credit to our doc- 
trine, that reputation to our profession : 
so may we expect to bring over all 
our adversaries to the tmtli and power 
of religion ; so may wc expect, when 
we give^he account of our talents, to 
be recOTed witli that blessed appro- 
bation, IVe/l donCy thou good and faii/i^ 
fid srrvauty enter thou into the jaj/ (f 
thy Master, 


SERMON 

# 

By Samuel Clark, D.D. 

Of Faiili in God. 

IIfb. xi. 

4 * * 

Blit without Faith, it is impossible to please 
him : For lie ib#it coiiieth to Go.l, imi^t bt- 
lieve that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. 

« Tbb foregoing chapter is a very earnest 
affiMionate exhortation to the 
duty of faith. ( Ver. 22. ) Let m draw 
' near with a true hearty in full assurance 
of J^tk. ^ ( Yer. 23.) Let us hold fast 
the jiro/issicn of our faith without waver^ 
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ing. ( Ver. 37. ) For yet a little while, 
and he ihat shaU come will comcy and will 
net tarr^ : Now the just shall live by 
faith, llmt tliis exhortation might 
not be ineffectual, for waift of men’s 
clearly understanding what the nature 
of the duty was, to which they were 
here so earnestly exh^ted ; the apostle, 
in the Jst verse of this chapter, pro- 
ceeds to define distinctly what faiilh is, 
and wherein it consists. Faithy saith 
he, is the substance of things hoped for, 
(in the original it is, the Jirm and as- 
sured expectation of things hoped for,) 
the evidence of things not seen. And 
what those things are, wliich being not 
seen by sense, are yel made manifest 
by faith, ho declares in the words of 
the text. They are, saith he, the be- 
ing of God, and the rewards of the life 
•to come. He that cometh to God, must 
believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder ef them that diligently seek him. 
There has prevailed in moiiern times, 
a very different and enthusiastic notion 
of faith; as^ if faith, under tlie gospel, 
was nothing but a confident reliance 
upon tlie merits of Clirist, to do all 
that for us, which he on the contrary 
expressly requires that we should do 
lor ourselves. When we have heartily 
endeavoured to obey the command- 
ments of God ; and have performed our 
duty really and sincerely, though very 
imperfectly; to rely them upon the 
merits and intercession of Christ, for 
the acceptance of thqsc imperfect 
though sincere endeavours ; thia is in- 
deed the duty, and the comfort of h 
Christian, but it is not what tJie scrip- 
ture usually calls faith. Faith is that 
firm belief of things at present npt 
seen; that conviction upon the mind, 
of the truth of the promises.and tbreat- 
enings of God made known in the 
gospel ; of the certain reality of the re- 
wards apd punishments of the life to 
come ; which enables a man, in oppo- 
sition to all the temptations of a cor- 
rupt world, to obey God, in expectation 
of an invisible reward hereafter.. This 
ts that faith, wliich in scripture is 
always represented as a morsu virtue, 
nay as the principal moral virtue, aud 
the root and spring of all other virtues ; 
because it is an aot, not of the under- 
standing only, but also and chieffy of 
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the will, 80 to consider impartially, to 
approve and embrace the doctrine of 
the gospel, as to make it the great rule 
of our life and actions. By this faith 
it is, that we must be justified ; and by 
this it is, that the antients, whose ex- 
ample is celebrated in this eleventh 
chapter, obtained^9& the apostle ex- 
presses it, a goodreporL The faith of 
Abraham was, that he looked for a city 
toAic A hath foundations^ even the heaven- 
ly. Jerusalem spoken of in the prophe- 
cies, whose hinder and maker is Gody 
(ver. 10.) The faith of the other pa- 
triarchs was that coi^essing themselves 
strangers and pilgrims on the earthy they 
declared plainly that they sought a bet- 
ter country y that is, an heavenly (ver. 
13< 16.) The faith of Moses was, that 
he chose rather to snjjhr ajffiiction with 
the people of Gody than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin Jor a season ; for he had 
respect unto the recompence of rev^ard ; 
and enduredy as seeing him who is invi- 
Slide (ver. 35, 36, 37.) The faith of the 
martyrs was, thaU they chose ^ to be tor- 
ttiredy not accepting deliveranccy that 
they might obtain a better resurrection 
(ver. 35.) This is a very easy and in- 
telligible notion of faith; and such a 
notion, as shows plainly, how faith is 
not a mere speculative act of the under- 
standing, but a substantial practical 
moral virtue. 

It is true, this is nol indeed the only 
sense of the word, faithy in scripture ; 
but U is the principal and most import- 
ant of it. As may appear by con- 

sidering, that all the variety of signifi- 
cations, in which the word is used in 
different places of scripture, may pro- 
perly be reduced, for memory and dis- 
tinctness sake, to these which follow. 
Ist, The word, fo^h, in some places 
signifies that earnest trust and confi- 
dence in the power of God, to which in 
the apostles’ times was annexed the 
gift of working miracles. Thus (Matt, 
xvil. 20.) if ye have faith (says our 
Lord to his apostles) as a grain of mus- 
tard hed; (if ye have that trust in 
God, that particular kind of faith' or de - 
pendence on him, that assured reliance 
on his power without doubt or waver- 
ing, required of you peculiarly at this 
time; if you have this faith, though\ 
ever so small in comparison, answer- 


able in any measure to your present 
office and advantages;) ye shaUsayto 
this mountainy remove hence to yonder 
placcy and it shall remove. This, was a 
faith required of the apostles at that 
particular time, and of them oiply. 
2dly, In other passages, the word, 
faith, signifies the duty of veracity, 
faithfulness, or truth. Thus (Matt, 
xxiii. 23.) ye have omitted the weightier 
matters f the law ; judgmenty mercy^ 
and faith; faith, that is, fidelity, truth 
or faithfulness, in the discharge of any 
trust reposed in men. Analogpus to 
which, it is also sometimes used for the . 
trust itself, or the thing committed to 
our clyirge;. thus (Rom. xii. 6.^ having 
then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us ; whether prophecy^ 
let us prophesy accnrdinj to the propor^ 
Hon of faith ; or ministry, ' let us wait on 
our ministring ; ftlie plirase in our mo- 
dern language is very difficult, and can- 
not well be understood without this 
observation:] actording to the propor* 
tion of faithy that is, according to the 
nature and degree of the gift or the 
tiust reposed in us, (whether it be pro- 
phecy or ministration or any other 
office which requires faithfulness in the 
performance of it, ) so let every one of 
us discharge his respective dut^ 3dly, 
Another and much more usaa1r%ignifi- 
cation of the word, faith ; is to denote 
the whole gospel of Christ, or the Chris- 
tian religion, in opposition to the ritual 
works of the law of Moses. Thus^^ 
(Acts, vi. 7.) the number of disciples ' 
multiplied in Jerusalem greailyy and a 
great company of the priests were dbe\ 
dient to the faith; that is, embraced 
the gOwSpel. Again, (Rom. iii. 28.) 

A man is j^ffified by faith, mthout the 
deeds of the taw ; by Jaiih, that is, bvi 
the conditions of the gospel. Anj^, 
(Rum. X. 8.) the word of faithy whiok. 
we preach ; tliat is to say, the doctriife * 
of the gospel. And indeed generally / 
throughout all the Epistles, and in tliQ 
book of the Acts, this is the constant 
signification of the word, faiths AM ^ 
the reason why the whole gospel is 
often expressed by that nam<i$tli« is veiry 
obvious; [namely] because th^ great % 
motives and promises of the gospel, are ? 
the invisible things of a future sta^Oy 
which can be diseemed by fiiitb only. 
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4Uily and lastly, In other places of 
scripture, the word, f4^hf signifies 
plainly and literally and in its most na- 
turid sense, a firm belief and persua- 
sion ; a firm belief, of the being, and at- 
tributes, and promises of God. Not, 
(as some un^rstand it, 7 a confident 
credulity in they know not what, in 
whatever their teachers require tiiem 
to believe; and that perhaps with so 
much the greater assurance, as the 
things are more absurd and unreason- 
able to be believed Neitheiwdoes 
signify, (as others have contended,) 
a groundless imaginary assurance, ana 
con^'dent reliance on our being unal- 
terably, we know not why, in the fa- 
vour of God. But it is a rational per- 
esuasion and firm belief, of his attributes 
discovered by nature, and of his pro* 
raises made known i^j^the gospel ; so as 
thereby to govern and direct our lives. 
Thus the word is used in the Ist verse 
of this chapter, faith is ike substance (a 
substantial well-grounded expectation) 
of things hoped foty the eoidence of things 
not seen. And , in the words of the 
text, mikout faith it is impossible to 
please God ; for he that comelh to God^ 
i.*ust believe that he is^ and that he is a 
retoarder of them that diligently seek 
him. ^ 

To croie to God, signifies, according 
to the nature of the Jewish language, 
making profession of religion ; undertak- 
ing to live a holy and virtuous life, in 
obedience to God’s comfiiands, and in 
expectation of his rewards. And it an- 
swers to another phrase of the like im- 
port, walking with God ; which signifies 
contmuing and persevering in that reli- 
gious practice, whereof coming to God 
is the beginning or entrance. Thus 
(Gen, V 22.) Iun9ch nnalked xmth God ; 
and, (vi. 9.) Noah tvas a just many and 
in his generation y and Noahxjoalked 
vmh God. Walking with C^d, is being 
perfect or stedfastin thatreligious course 
of life, whereof coming to God, is mak- 
ing the first profession. He thal com- 
ett to God, IS as much as to say, who- 
' soever will be a vittuous or religious 
kmjk : iirtike manner, as, he that com- 
^ eth to Christ, signifies more particularly 
bo. that will take upon him to be a Chris- 
tian.; No men cm come to me, says our 
" Sttvioor, £ Jsjb. vi. 44^ (that is, he can- 


not become a good Christian) except thx 
Father which hath sent mcydrm) him 
— every man that hath teamed ^the Fa» 
thery cometh unto me. The phrase, 
c^t the Father draw hinty isi in our pre- 
sent manner ofospeakiiw, difficult and 
unusual ; but it is exp&ncd by wl^ 
follows, he that hath jjfprned tf the Fa^ 
.ther. 'I1)e meaning is. No man can ef- 
fectually believe in Christ, except he 
first believes in God. Natural religion 
is the best preparative for the reception 
of the Christian. The love of truth and 
virtue in general, is the dispensation of 
the Father ; and the doctrine of the goi(t 
pel in particular, is the dispensation of 
the Son. Now as no man can receive 
Christ, who has not first heard, and is 
thus drawn by the Father : as no one 
can be a good Christian, who is not first 
resoived«to be a good man ; so no one 
can hear the father, can come to God, 
unless he first have faith, and believes 
in him. The dispensation of the Fa- 
ther, that of creation or natural religion, 
is a necessary preparative for the dispen- 
sation of the Son, that is, for the gos- 
pel ; And it must itself have preparation 
made for it by faith going before, as by 
the first foundation of all. He that com- 
eth to Gody must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that dtlu 
gently seek him. 

Tiie sense therefore of the^text is 
this. ‘ ^ i 

It is in vain to make proieMlilHIc of re- 
ligion, without being first well instructed 
and firmly persuaded of this fouidatidH; 
the being and attributes of Godc There 
is no Christian, who is not well a^iprized 
of this ; and may be apt to think per- 
haps, that it is needless to remind him 
of It. But there are few who consider 
these first principles^gif religion, so seri- 
ously and so frequen^ as they ought to 
do ; and in such a manner, as to cause 
them to prbduce their proper effect, by 
influencing their whole lives and conver- 
sations. For knowledge is but a dor- 
mant habit, if not excited by constant ^ 
meditation I and powers are of no use, 
if not produced into act. Right notions 
of the being and attributes of God, every 
one knows, are the foundation df all re- 
ligion : But then this knowledge must 
•not be a bare speculation ; but a seri- 
ous, practical, ameting impression, and 
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deep sense upon the inind, of a sopreme 
being, who created the world by his 
power, preserves and governs it by his 
goodness and wisdom, and will judge is 
with justice, mercy, and truth : Of such 
a supreme being ; whose glory, no eye 
can behold ; whose majesty, no thought 
can comprehen«t|m whose po^ver, no 
strength can resist ; from whose pre- 
senchc, no swiflncwss can flee ; from 
whose knowledge, no secret can be con- 
cealed; whose justice, no art can evade; 
whose goodness, every creature partakes 
of. This is that /aif/if without which it 
is tptposs»6le to please God, It is impos- 
sible to please nim without it ; not that 
virtue and righteousness, if it were pos- 
sible to find them without faiths could 
be in themselves unacceptable to God ; 

, but that, because without such faith 
' there can be no righteousness, therefore 
neither without it can God possibly be 
pleased. Righteousness is the only 
means, by which rational beings can 
obtain the favour of God ; and there- 
fore since Jaitk is necessary in order to 
righteousness, it is consequently neces- 
sary to the obtaining of the favour of 
God. He that will please God, must 
come to him in the ways of virtue and 
true holiness ; and he that cometh to God, 
must first believe that he is. 

From what has been said upon this 
head, we may easily dissipate the vain 
fears of many pious and sincere persons, 
who are very apt to be suspicious of 
themselves that they want true faithy 
and consequently that their religion is 
vain. Now this fear, in such persons, 
evidently arises from want of having a 
distinct notion what Jaith is. They are 
possessed of the thing ; but for want of 
clearly understanding the notion, tliey 
are not able to jU||ge rightly whether 
they have it or not. From the explica- 
tion which has now been given of that 
matter, n^en may easily examine them- 
selves, whether they have that Jaith 
which I have been describing, or no. 
And without entering into the definition 
at all, there is yet a plainer rule given us 
by our Saviour ; by iU fruits tve may 
irum it. Wherever the fruits of righte- 
ousness and true virtue are found, there 
cannot be wanting the root of faith, 
(rain which tliose fruits proceed ; For 
he that cometh to God, does ceitainiy 


believe that he is ; and gives the best 
proof in the world that he does so. On 
the contrary, whosoever upon examin- 
ation finds not in his life the fruits of 
righteousness; whatsoever his specula- 
tive understanding may be, yet in 4he 
Christian sen^ he may be sure he has 
no Jaitk. For if the spring, the cause, 
the active principle were present ; tlieil^ 
would not be wanting its proper effect. 
Such as the root . is, such will be the 
branches. He who seriously believes 
that God M ; will endeavour to come 
unto him, in the ways of truth and righ- 
teousness. 

Having thus briefly explained the for- 
mer part of the words ; and shewn both 
what Jaith is, and how absolutely neces- 
sary ; as without which it is impossible t 
to please God, or to come unto him ; it 
remains that I consider, in the latter part 
of the words, those two fundamental in- 
stances or primary objects of faith, laid 
before us by the apostle ; namely, the 
being of God, and his relation to us ; 
that he w, and that he is a revoardtr of 
them that diligently seek him. The first 
foundation of all, and tlie primary ob- 
ject of faith, is the being of God ; he 
that cometh to Gody nuist believe that he 
is. Now the grounds or arguments, up- 
on which our faith in this parucular is 
built ; besides the evidence ana autho- 
rity of revelation ; are, from reason it- 
self, and from the very nature of things, 
many and various : there being hardly 
any thing in nature, from whence the'^ 
certainty of the being of God, m^y not 
justly and reasonably be deduced. Some 
of the argiiinents are abstruse, and re- 
quire attention ; but, when thoroughly 
considered, conclude most strongly to 
the conviction of obstinate unbelievers. 
Others are plain, easy, and obvious, suit- 
ed to all capacities; always leadyat 
hand to confirm the faith even of the 
meanest understandings ; and ye^ dif- 
fering from the (onner, not in strength, 
but ^jm more common only. It 
wouldfe tedious to repeat at length up- 
on this head a great number of argu- 
ments among Christians to whom they 
have been so often uroed, mt are so > 
well understood. But by a brief reca- * 
pitulation,to remind ourselves frequent- 
ly of things already known, fenr the bet^ 
terassiMingof oqg meditalions, cannot 
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but ia many cases be very useful. For 
me, saith ot Paul, to repeat unto yon 
the same things, is not grievous, and Jor 
yon it is sc^e* To this purpose, the nu- 
merous arguments^, which prove (in par- 
ticular) the being of God, may be natu- 
rally reduced to the two ^hich follow. 

First, That it is evident, both we our- 
selves, and all the other beings we know 
iff the world, are weak and dependent 
creatures ; which neither gave ourselves 
being, nor can preserve it by any power 
of our own: And that therefore we 
entirely owe qur bein^ to some fiU|3C> 
rior and more powerful cause; winch 
superior cause either must be itselr the 
first cause, which is the notion of 
Go<l ; or else, by the same argument as 
abefore, niu^t derive from him, and so 
lead us to the knowledge of him. If it 
be^ said, that we received oi r being 
from our forefathers by a continued 
natural succession, (which however 
would not in any step have been pos- 
sible, without a perpetual providence,) 
yet still tlie argument holds no less 
strong concerning the first of the whole 
race ; that he could not but be made 
by a superior intelligent cause. If an 
atheist, contrary to the truth of all his- 
tory, shall contend tliat there may have 
been, without any beginning at all, an 
eternal succession of men ; yet still it 
will be no less evident, that such a per- 
petual succession could not have been 
without an eternal superior cause ; be- 
cause in the nature of things them- 
selves there is manifestly no necessity, 
that any such succession of transient 
beings, either temporary or perpetual, 
should have existed at all. 

Secondly, The other argument, to 
which the greatest part of the proofs of 
the being of God may briefly be re- 
duced, is the order and beauty of the 
world; that exquisite harmony of na- 
ture, 4>y which (as St- Paul expresses 
it, Rom. i. S20.) the invisible thimis of 
Godjrom the creation of the v)(yd^re 
dearly seen, being understood ^ the 
things that are made, Aod tliis argu- 
ment, as it is infinitely strong to the 
most accurate philosophers, so it is 
also sufficiently obvious even to the 
mcaueet capacities. Whose power was 
it (Psal. civ. 2.), that framed this beau- 
r dlul aod stately this mmense 
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and spacious wtorld ? that stretched 
the North over the empty place, and 
hanged the earth upon nothing t (Job, 
XXVI 7- ) That formed those vast and 
numberless orbs of heaven (Psal. xix. 
1.), and disposed them into such re-^ 
gular and uniform modofis? ( Psal. cxlvii. 
4.) ? that appointed ffijkaua to rule the 
day, and the Moon^hd the stars to 
govern the night i ( Hsal civ. 19 ) that 
so adjusted their several distances, as 
that they should neither be scorched 
by heat, nor destroyed by cold I that 
encompassed the earth with air so won- 
derfully contrived, as at on<^ and the 
same time to support clouds for rain, 
to afford winds for health and traffiok, 
to be proper for the brealh of animals 
by its springy for causing sounds by its 
motion, for transmitting light by its 
transparency? that fitted the wat^r to 
affnril vapours for rain, speed for traffic, 
and fish for nourishment and delicacy ? 
that weighed tiic mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance ; and adjusted 
them in their most proper places for 
fruitfulness and health ? that diversified 
the climates of the earth into such an 
agreeable variety, that in that ^1teat dif- 
ference, yet each one has its proper 
seasons, day and night, winter and 
summer ? that clothed the face of the 
earth with plants and flowers, so ex- 
quisitely adorned with various and 
illimitable beauties, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of them ? that replenished the 
world with animals, so diflerent from 
each other in particular, and yet all in 
the whole so much alike ? that framed 
with exquisite workmanship the eye 
for seeing, and other parts of the body 
necessarily in proportion, without which 
no creature could ha^/e long subsisted ? 
that, beyond all these things, endued 
the soul of man with far superior facul- 
ties; with understanding, judgment, 
reason, and will ; with faculties where- 
by in a most exalted manner God 
teaches us more than the beasts of the 
JieUi, and maketh us tviser than the ftmls 
q^'heaven (Job, xxxv 1 It) i 
Itm commonly alledged by unbe- 
lievers, that all these things are done 
by second causes. And suppose they 
were, (which however is not maiver- 
sally true ; But suppose they were 
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effiscted by second causes^) yet how 
would that diminish the necessity of 
acknowledging the first cause ? If 
among men, many things are performed 
by the use of instruments ; are those 
things therefore ever the less justly as- 
cribed to the han&s which used the in- 
struments? Bec«|||p every Vhcel 
watch moves only naturally, according 
to the frame of its parts, and tlie 
strength which the spring impresses 
upon it ; is therefore the skill of the 
workman the less to be acknowledged, 
who adjusted those very things? Or 
because it is natural for the wheels of a 
watch, or for the rooms of a house, to 
be of such particular shapes and dimen- 
sions, does this make it possible, that 
therefore they may have been "^-formed 
so without any artificer? All natural, 
all second causes, are nothing else, bCit 
either the inanimate motions of sense- 
less matter, or the voluntary motions of 
dependent creatures. And what arc 
these, but one of them the direct cme- 
ration; and the other, only the free 
permission, of Him who ruleth over 
all ? M^’s neglecting therefore to infer 
the being of God, from every thing 
they see or think of every day, is in 
reality as great a stupidity as if from 
the constant and regular continuance 
of the day-light, men should cease to 
observe, that there is' such a thing as, 
the sun in the heavens, from whence 
that light proceeds. Nor would it be 
more smsurd to imagine, that the 4ight 
would continue,' though the sun which 
causes it, were extinguislicd ; than that 
the effects of nature c^n regularly go 
on, witliout the being of God who 
causes those eflfects. To evade this 
argument tbare is no other possible 
way, but to affirm either that ail things 
were produced by c^nce, or that they 
are^uU eternal nedwsarily of them- 
selves. As to chance, "it is evident that 
is nothing but a mere word, or an ab- 
stract nouon in our manner of conceiv- 
ing thini^ It has itself no real being ; 
it IS i^plmng, and can do nothing, m- 
sidee^ in the.vtQorks of God, the further 
nien search, and the more discoveries 
they make, the greater exactness they 
constantly find ; whereas in things done 
eKber by the art of man, or by what 
we call chance, the contrary always is 


true; the more they are understood, 
the less accurate they appear. Beyond 
all credulity therefore is the crediuous* 
ness of atheists, whose belief is so ab- 
surdly strong, as to believe that chance 
coulci make the world, when it cannot 
build a house f that chance should pro- 
duce all plants, when it cannot paint 
one landskip ; that chance should forft 
all animals, when it cannot so much as 
make a lifeless watch. On the other 
hand therefore, if they wil) affirm that 
all things are eternal ; yet still the ar- 
gument holds as strong as before, that 
things which cannot for any time exist 
without a cause, can much les^ without 
a cause exist through all time. Unless 
they will affirm, that all things exist by 
an internal absolute necessity in their 
own nature. Which that they do not, 
is evident from hence ; that tliere ex- 
ists in the world an infinite diversity 
of things, whereas necessity is uniform 
and without variation. 

Having thus briefly shewn that God 
is ; it will easily follow in the next place, 
that he is and must be a revoarder of 
them thnt diligently seek him. For he 
that governs the motions of every even 
the smallest particle of lifeless matter, 
and by whose providence every vege- 
table and every the meanest animal is 
perpetually preserved ; without whom, 
not a sparrow falls to the ground ; and 
with whom, even the very hairs of our 
head are all numbered ; shall he not 
much more take care of us, (1 we of 
little faith ? Now the proper ana prin- 
cipal citrc or government over rational 
creatures, is the rewarding or punish- 
ing tlicrn according to their respective 
deserts. If therefore God is, (as hath 
before been proved,) and is governor 
of the world ; it follows that he must 
be also, (since therein principally all 
government consists ; ho must be) a 
revoarder ff them that dlKgentlf seek 
him. 

4||Mapplicatioi% of what has been 
saio/^ briefly; Ist, to sceptics r and 
2dly, to believers. 

1st, To such as are scepticr or unbe- 
lievers of the being of God, it ‘ts advisc- 
able in the first place, that the) consider 
how uncomfortable their opiniotf iS. It 
is plain, such is the condition of human 
nature fu this life, that igre are conti- * 
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luially surrounded with evils which we 
cannot prevent, with wants which we 
are not lable to supply, with infirmities 
which ^e cannot remove, with dangers 
which we can no way escape. Our en* 
joyments are sudh, as are not for one 
moment secure; our expectations, of 
suen things as are not in our own power 
to accomplish. We are apt to grieve, 
for things we cannot help ; and to be 
tormented with fears, of what wc can- 
not prevent. And in all these eases, 
there is n6 substantial comfort, but in 
the belief of God : and in tne sin^lar 
satisfaction of having him our friend. 
Had the thing therefore really in itself 
any uncertainty, (which is by no means 
the case,) yet it could not but be what 
every wise and reasonable man must 
desire and wish might be true, that the 
world were governed by a wise and 
just and merciful God. So that even ^ 
sceptics themselves cannot but be self- 
condemned, when they mock and scoiF 
at religion; when they refuse to hear 
arguments for the truth of the most de- 
sirable thing in the world; and will not 
examine those evidences and proofs of 
religion, which are really much stronger 
than these persons can before-hnnd 
imagine. And if the proofs were much 
weaker than they are, yet they would 
deserve at least to be seriously consi- 
dered; because jthe hazard on one side 
is intiniteiy ffroat, if religion, which 
they reject, be true ; whereas on the 
ot^er side there is no hazard at all, if, 
bding received as true, it could possibly 
prove to he a mistake. 

2dly, To sincere believers, the use of 
what has been said, is ; that being once 
satisfied in the main and great truths of 
religion, they suffer not themselves to 
be moved, and their faith in this great 
oint, shaken, by nice and uncertain 
isputes about particular questions of 
les| moment. ^ For, which way soever 
many such controversies of an abstruse 
and difficult nature, be deterim^d; yet 
the great foundation of reliJNlrupon 
which a wise man may mways act 
atelMiily, is laid deep and sure in tliis 
plain |Mroposition, that God is, and that 
ne is a remrder of them that diligently 
* mkhim. 


SERMON VII, 

By Francis Atterbury, D.D. 

Lord Bishop of Rochester, and Dean 
of Westoiinster. 

On tUe Incarnatli^ of our.Lord. 

Mattu. xi. 6. 

Blessetl is he whosoever shall not be oAeiiile.t ia 

tne. 

And can any man then be offended in 
thee, blessed Jesu ! who hast under- 
taken, and done, and suffered so much 
for all men ! who willingly emptiedst 
thyself of all thy glory, leftest heaven 
and the bosom of thy Father, for our 
sakes; and when thou tookest upon 
thee to deliver man, didst not (as at 
this time) abhor the virgin’s womb ! 
Can a design of so much goodness ever 
miscarry by the folly of those, on whose 
very account it was undertaken !' Can 
suen a message of love (of a love as- 
tonishing and infinite) be riveted 
Canst thou thyself, the great messenger, 
be received any otherwise, than with 
the open arms and hearts of all thy 
creatures, for whose redemption tliou 
wert thus made fiesh, and dweltst among 
us I — Is it possible for any one of them 
to be any ways offended in thee 1 

Yet so it is, blessed Lord ! that from 
th|^ first comj^ig in the flesh to this 
time, there have been unreasonable men 
all along, that have taken offence at 
thee! — And there will not fall to he 
such within the pale of Christianity it- 
self, even till thy second coming to judge 
the world I — Tny doctiAies liaveibeen 
complained of, as laying too great a 
restraint on human nature, as hard and 
unpracticablbi^ymgs ] — Thy mysteries 
have b^en doubted of, disputed against, 
and ridiculed, by men of perverse ^and 

I >roud minds, who are resolved' to be- 
ieve nothing farther than they can 
tliorouffhly and clearly comprehend 
it ! — Thy person itself the cheumstau- . 
ces and way of thy coming, have been' 
an offence unto m&nyl-^^TolheJetvsa 
stumbling-block^ and to the Greeks fool- 
ishness! (i Cor. L SS.) A constant 
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occasion of falling to all godless and 
sinful men^ whose high minds are not 
brought into captivity to the obedience 
of faith, nor 'made fit for the reception 
of the truth, as it is in Jesus ! — But 
blessed are all they (have thy holy lips 
pronounced) who in none of these 
ways are ofFendedJn thee ! 

A#to the two rormcr wa3'S of being 
offended in Christ, on the account of 
the difficulty of practising those duties 
he has enjoined, and believing those 
articles of faith he hath proposed, I 
shall not at present enter into the con- 
sicieration of them. The festival we am 
now celebrating determines me rather 
to point 'my reflections on the offence 
which has neeri taken at the person of 
Christ, the method and mannejkof his 
coming amiongst us! — The objeotions 
of which' kind, I shall briefly propose, 
and answer ; that so having rooted and 
grounded ourselves in a firm belief of 
the doctrine, we may, with the more 
assurance, make those several improve- 
ments of it, which will be pro n table 
unto godlines. 

It hath formerly, by Porphyry and 
Celsus, aftd ever since by their succes- 
sors, the open or hidden enemies of 
Christianity, been thus argued : 

That the doctrine of the incarnation 
of the Son of God is unreasonable and 
incredible ; inconsistent with the clear 
notions we have of the unlimited per- 
fections of God, and the finite proper- 
ties of man ; between which there i^so 
wide and eternal a diffoience as seems 
to render them incapable of being 
Joined together in one and the same 
erson or subject. For how can wis- 
om, perfection, and happiness itself, 
be imxed with folly, infirmity, and mi- 
seryT What union can there be be- 
tween what is finite, and that which is 
influite ? 

But were it conceivable'!! how the di- 
vine and human nature could be united 
into one person ; yet it is not (say they) 
reasonable to believe that such a method 
was actually taken. For surely there 
were other ways beside this of restoring 
lapsed man to the favour of God, and 
that happiness which ^he had forfeited, 
and of taking away the sins of the 
wofld : the unlimited mercy of the di- 
vine nature was of i^jielf sufficient to 


compass this end, and forgive this debt, 
without requiring any ransom ;^and un*. 
less a God incarnate were absolutely 
and indispensably requisite, to free man- 
kind from the guilt ..and dominion of 
their sins, it is no ways reasonable* to 
think that recourse was had to so extra- 
ordinary a remedy. 

Now, as to the first part of the objec- 
tion, the impossibility of an union be- 
tween God and man in the same person 
or subject, it is a bold and a presump- 
tuous plea. a For who is he, among the 
rcasoners of this world, that is able pre- 
cisely to determine, in such obscure* 
points as these, what is possible or im- 
possible to be accomplished by almighty 
wisdom and power? Are our notions 
of these two beings, God and man, so 
full every wa^^, and distinct and clear, 
ns to satisfy us, that such an union is in 
itself repugnant, and altogether impos- 
sible ? Would we impartially consider 
what passes within our minds, when we 
employ them in such nice disquisitions 
ns these, we should find, that all that 
passes there is darkness and confusion; 
and that we can discern too little of 
either of these natures, to be able to 
pronounce, with any assurance, that it 
is impossible for them to be joined to- 
gether in one person. 

We have no just idea indeed of the 
manner ip which such an union may be 
effected ; but so neither have we of the 
manner of that union which is between 
our souls and bodies. An union, whjj^ii 
wc can as little explain, or comprehe£l, 
as even that of the Deity with the 
humanity .. and which yet we can no 
more doubt of, than we can of our 
own being and pubsistence. Will the 
most keen and piercing wit among the 
sons of men say, that be perceives 
plainly, how a corporeal can be joined 
to an incorporeal being ; and what are 
those common ties and ligaments that 
hold them ; how they act upon each 
other^^n^ve, and are moved oy turns ; 
and witiv kind of contact that is, bj 
which such motions are mutually com- 
municated ? No, these are secrets, 
which we can no ways, by any strength 
of thought, fathom; and which per- 
haps we should have been apt to ima- 
gine inconsistent and impossible specu* ** 
lations, bad hot experience taught us, 
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that things are really so, though we 
cannot possibly find out how they should 
be so. 

Had the spirits of men been once un* 
bodied, aojd had God revealed to them in 
that state of separation, that he de^ 
signed them for another station in a 
lower world; and, in'order to it, would 
clothe them with gross and sensible 
matter, and make them act continually 
in concert with fleshly organs, and witn 
dependence upon them, no doubt but 
oni of these forward reasoners .would 
have concluded immediate!^, that the 
thing proposed was unphilosophical and 
absurd* — And^ therefore, that, either 
the revelation did not really come from 
God, or that this could not be the 
s^nse of it. — For how could body and 
spirit, things so totally different, any 
ways meet together, and compose one 
entire subject ? or how could they, 
when thus met, have any possible in- 
fluence on each other ? 

These therefore are immoilest and 
unjustifiable ways of reasoning, which 
would persuade us to reject truths, on 
the account of some supposed impossi- 
bilities, of which it is manifestly im- 
possible that we should have any clear 
and adequate conception. And there- 
fore, in all such cases, it becomes not 
us to say, what can, or cannot be done, 
or what the “nature of things will, or 
will not admit of The short and only 
sure point upon which controversies of 
this kind must turn is to see what God 
in his holy Word has assured us con- 
cerning them. 

As to the second part of the objec- 
tion, Tliat there were other ways of 
bringing about the pardon of sin, and 
the salvation of man ; far be it from us 
to prescribe to God, or to say,— That 
fa finite Goodness and Wisdom itself 
could b^vc found out no other expe- 
dient. , But, since tliis, and no other, 
was made use of by God, we must 
needs think it the most proper of ^y, 
and th^ best proportioned to thoif^pnas 
and purposes for which he desiraed it. 
And ^(hpugh it becomes^ us rather im- 
plicitly to adore the divine wisdom, 
than curiously to inquire into the rea- 
son^, and boldly to sound the depths of 
it ; yei is there some light a^rded us 
m kripture, whmby we may diecover 


a mighty fitness and cotigruity between 
the metnod that was used, and the end 
that was brought about by it.^ 

Guiding ourselves therefore by the 
discoveries made to us on tliis head in 
holy writ, we jjjj^y safely venture to 
say, — It was fit and requisite, tliat our 
Redeemer should be God, that, by the 
infinite dignity of his^erson, the||alue 
of the sacrifice which he made of him- 
self in the flesh, might be so far en- 
hanced, as to become a sufficient atone- 
ment for the sins of the whole world: 
That the laws which he should publish 
ij^ht carry in them the utmost obU^« 
tffi and force : That his doctxWe 
might have the highest authority : 
That we, being assured of his absolute 
sccuritv from sin, might look up to his 
example, as to a perfect pattern of holi- 
ness ; and in all things, without doubt 
or fear, implicitly follow his steps. 

It was fit he should be Gdd, tjliat he 
might give an instance of infinite con- 
descension and love towards us, and 
might from hence engage us to love 
and obey him also, without bounds t 
That he might be enabled in our behalf 
to vanquish Satan, and all tha powers 
of hell, and erect a spiritual kingdom 
in the hearts of men, by triumphing 
first over all the strength, and cunning, 
and malice, of our spiritual enemies. 

It was highly expedient also, that he 
should be man, that our offences might 
be repaired in that nature which com- 
mitted them : And as^ by one rnan^s dis- 
ohedience^ many^foere made sin7ters; sOf 
by the obedience one many many might 
be made righteous. Rom. v. 19. 

That he might be qualified from 
thence to be a merciful and Jaithful 
hirrli priest in things pertaining to ^d 
(Heb. ii. 17.), and a proper interoll^- 
sor with him tor man, whose infirmities 
he had tried, whose needs he had been 
sensible of ; and having himself steered 
and been tempted^ might be able and will- 
ing to succour those that are tempted, 
Ver. 18. 

Lastly, That by appearing ioi human 
form, he might make a di^rence be- 
tween the rigorous and astonishing dis- > 
pensation of the law, and that milder 
one of grace : Coming to ps in the most 
familiar and winning way ; instructing 
US in wx duty like one of us ; and pro- 
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posing to us a lively and full example 
of what he taught, in what he did and 
suftered for us. 

These are some of the accounts 
which (jod has hinted to us in scripture, 
why his infinite wisd^ was pleased to 
pitch upon this way, rather than any 
otlier, of reconciling man to himself 
An^yet, afrer dll the accounts we can 
give ourselves of it, we cannot but con- 
fess it to be an abyss of mercy, which 
neither we nor angels are able to pry 
into ; and which God alone, who con- 
trived it, can fully explain and com- 
prehend ^ 

us forbear therefore to vIHe 
farther intd the depth of this great 
mystery of God manifest in the flesh ; 
and let us satisfy ourselves witjj believ- 
ing it^as God has revealed it, without 
indulging our curiosity in an unprofit- 
able search afler the reasons which in- 
duced God to order the stupendous 
work of our redemption in so incon- 
ceivable a manner ; And let us proceed 
to draw from thence those plain practi- 
cal improvements, which may render it 
.profitaolc unto godliness, and with 
avhich U will readily furnish us. 

And the first and most naturaL use 
are are to mdike of it is, to raise to our- 
.^eives from thence mutter ofthankful- 
iiesd[ and spiritual joy. Behold^ I bring 
youy said the angel to the sliepherds, 
good tidings^ of ^eat Mchich shall be 
^o aU pecjdc .• For unto you is born this 
’dayj, tn the cHy of Davids a gaviour, 
•tekich is Christ the Lqffl. Luke, ii, 10, 
li. And these indeed are the best 
tidings that ever God sent, or the world 
received ; tidings of no less than free- 
dom from the guilt and punishment of 
of a way opened to fepentance, 
jMSl the favour of God; to peace of 
jconscience in this world, and everlasting 
happiness in the next. 

wtbra the coming of Christ, all the 
. account we could have of these things 
from the light of nature, went no farther 
than this,-^l'hat the breach of any of 
God^S laws tirought guilt along with it ; 
and that guilt made us liable to punish- 
ment "—Whether God, upon any con- 
siderations, would ever remit this pu- 
nishment, was more than mere reason 
. could possibly tell us For the justice 
nf iiod certainly required, that sin 


should be followed with punishment: 
Nor was this inconsistent with the good- 
ness of God, which was otherwise suf- 
flciently manifested to us Under these 
kind of dark and uncomfortable reason- 
ings were we left, till Christ the sun of 
righteousness ^arose with heating his 
wings (Mat. IV. 2.,) and publiimed the 
gospel of repentance, and remission of 
sins. All thanks and praise therefore 
be given to him, that bur tongues can 
possibly express, or our hearts con- 
ceive ! Abraham, at a mighty distance, 
and upon a .very and imperfect view 
of it, rejoiced to see this day (John, viii. 
56.} : The angels, who dheniselves had 
no interest in this deliverance, yet were 
highly . pleased witli the prospect of 
those blessings it derived on their fel- 
low-creature man ; and therefore sung 
that hymn on this occasion, which the 
Evangelist has recorded— G/o/y be to 
God on highf on earth peacCf good •will 
towards men, Luke, ii. 14. And shall 
not we, for whose sake this peace was 
sent on earth, and to wlM>m all this 
good-wDl was meant, shall not we also 
give glory to God on high, and rejoice 
before him with reverence ? Surely this 
is news, at which (as Isaii^h prophesies 
of the miraculous effects that should 
take place in the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah) the lame man shall leap as an hart, 
and the tongue of the d^b shall sing. 
Isa. XXXV. 6. 

A second improvement that should 
be made of this aoctrine is, to raise our 
love to God from hence, to all th^ de- 
grees of which it is capable. 

For love surely deserves returns of 
love ; and the highest instances of love, 
the highest returns of it. Now in this^ 
tvas manifested the hroe of God toward 
ns, because that God sent his only iegoU 
ten Son into the worlds that hemiffhtlwe 
through him. Herein is love (os^t. John 
continues his atgument), we 

loved God (that is. loved Goa:i)rBt».and 
by that means drew down hislove^lipon 
us), but thMkeJoved us (ante'^diimtly, 
free\y), and' sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins. ( 1 JqIui, iv» 9, 
10 .) 

Had God sent the meanest attend- 
ant in the court of heaven, publish 
cibroadj,he good tidings of his and 

voluntary pardon of atn, should- we not 
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have entertained it as a tneasage of dh* 
sj^eakable love ! How niucb niore, whetr 
he £:endfi his his only b%otteii Son, 
on this errand I When he sends him to 
partake of our nature, and of all the in- 
lirmities, miseries shame, and pain that 
attend it ; and at last to be made a sa^ 
criftce for our sins, by * 111 ? very hands 
of those coen for wlio.^c sake he ieR 
heaven ifThis raist's tlic motive so high, 
that our lips are faint when we speak pf 
it ; and oiir heart melte» away almost uii- 
^cr die sense of that exces&ive burthen 
of love which lies upon us. • 

But how strangely is the force of this 
motive weakened by those who make ' 
Christ a mere man, not the eternal Son 
of God, sent out to us from the bot.oTn 
^^fhis Father! For at this rate the love 
of God toward us abates very much ; and 
tlioiii 1 am afraid, ours toward liim will 
proportionably abate with it. For the 
higher a]>i)rchensions \vc liave of God^s 
antecedent love to man, tlie i-tronger 
will our endeavours still be to raise our 
alfections up to a pitch sonic way suit' 
able to these apprelicnsions. 

. So that, whetlier tlmsc men have, by 
ViJiis expedient, lessened the dUflrultioa 
of their fiiitli, or not (which is matter 
pf dispute )» surp wc are, that tliey have 
‘evidcntijrlessened the argument for tlicir 
love by , 

Anothet ^ain use we arc to’ make of 
this doctrine is, to 'give us an high sen^e 
^ of the digni^ of our nature, and an 


iiearty disnle^ure at those sins which 
debase and dishonour it. 

Behold nbf , as the Apostle to the 
Hebrews argujps, is that prophecy of the 
Psalmist concerning man fulfilled in 
your ears — 7'^ou hast crovsned him xjoith 
ffoTjf and honour, and hast set him over 
thine hands : Thou hast put 
in suhjeclum under his . feet 
(Hcfi. il. ^hat is. The human na- 
assumption to the divine, is 
far above principalltfes 
and every created bcir.g ; 
in the person of Christ, be- 
tfime te object of adoration, even tp 
spirit of tj^e .first rank and order. For, 
as the Ame Apostle interprets another 

a 2 of the Psalmist, U^hen God 
LAw Jirst begotten Son into the 
^arl3, nesaiih^ Let all the angels of God 
Heb. i. 6* * « 


Should not such'^a reflection as this 
make us resolve to do nothing beneath 
tlir.t nature which God hd!’s so highly 
honoured ? Not to pollute it wilii vile 
alfections find lusts; Not to net it upon 
mean and mi'^orthy pursuits, and on 
minding earthly things ; but to have our 
cctivcrsafion in heaven; from tvhettce also 
tve liok fcY the Saviour^ the Lor A Jesus 
Christ, x^Ito hall change our vile body^ 
that it may be fashi(*ued like unto his glo* 
rious hodi/. Phil. iii. 19, 20, 21. 

A sense of birth and noble blood will 
often keep men froih doing things be- 
neath themselves, when no other nxodve 
•hn restrain them : And shall it nVbo 
suflicient to preserve us from every evil 
and defiling work, to consider our near 
alliance with God himsdf, by die inter- 
vention of the Man Christ Jesus? Surely 
such a consideratioA should ei^age us, 
after the most powerful manner, to ;iM- 
ri/}/ onr natures y even as his is pure ; and 
to C'C^ 7 ise onrsdves f'om all JiUhvtes^^f/ 
flesh and wirit. 2 Cor vii. i, \ 
And as God’s assuming our 
should make us n fleet oflen 
nity and worth of it, and resolve nof^lo 
dciilc that with base and brutish enjoy- 
ments wlifch Christ has thus ennobled 
i^nd sanctlGod ; so, on the other h^d» 
Thu condescension also of the SRi of 
God, in this niysterlous work of diir re- 
demption, should infuse into us a spirit of 
universal humilily. Since He -who has 
the brighinesf of his Faiher^s glon/y and 
the express image of his verson ( tlcb. i. ^ 
3.}, emptiiid h^self willingly of all that 
glory, to become a vile and miserable 
creature fi)r the salvation of men, whiit 
a'^deep lowliness of mind ought we (in 
imitation of him) to caify about us, 
through the several stages of life, ^d 
the ditFerent administrations of PlKri- 
dence ? How willing should it make us 
to undertake any work, to be seen in any 
office, though never so mean and low, 
lliat tends any way to the ftood and wel- ^ 
fare of mankind ? It is the great Apos- 
tle’s argument. Let riothhig be dema 
(says he) through striffy or vain^ghry ; 
but in lowliness of windy let- each esteem 
other better than ihemelves. Look not 
every man on his own thingSy hut every 
ikan also on the things others. Let 
this 77und ha, in yoUy which was also in 
Christ Jet us; who being 'in the form of 
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Gndf thought if not robbery to he equal 
toith God ; but made hinself of no repu-^ 
tation^ and took upon him ikp form of a 
servant ; and bring found in fashion as a 
tnaUi he humbled himself and hecauie obe^ 
dient unto deaths even the death of the 
cross, Phil- ii. S, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

A fifth thing I would recommend to 
you, from considering the incarnation 
of Christ, is, that we would take care to 
trace all the steps of that example which 
he set us in the fiesh ; and nhich that 
he might set us, was one great end of 
his taking our nature upon him. And, 
ol^let not this end be frustrated, by 
n^ecting tb look up to that admirnbre 

f iattcm of all virtue and holiness in the 
ife of the irWmaculate Jesus, which the 
four gospels have afforded us ! A life, 
as usci^i to be handed down to us in all 
Its circumstances,* as his very precepts 
themselves. For in that he exemplified 
his precepts, and gave an instance of 
Ihe^ practicablencss, the beauty, and the 
power of them. Such an ^j^Unce, as 
charms the%es, and engages the hearts 
of all fliat bS^ld it; and will, if well at- 
tended to, lia^ %he same infiucnce up- 
on us, that the ehjoying tlic immediate 
Tiew of God, face to face, once had up- 
Ofi||Moses ; it will make us shine with 
paft of that lustre we arc looking upon, 
and transform us into some kind of re- 
semblance with it. IVe all, with open 
face beholding, as in a glass, theglon/of 
the Lord (^2 Cor. iii. 18.) ; that is, vlew^- 
ing carefully the image of our I.ord's 
life, as it is drawn to us in the glass of 
the Evangelists, and studying to express 
it in ourselves, we shall he €ha?iged (as 
it follows) into the same image from glo^ 
ry to glory ; from one degree of virtue 
ttd perfection to another, . till at last 
^ aiftve at the very measure of the sta^ 
ture oj the fulness oj Christ, fiphes. iv. 

I' Stall mention but one improvement 
Vnore of the doctrine of the day, and then 
conclude.— And that is, that we should 
take uGcasion from hence, highly to es- 
teem and reverence the evangelical dis- 
pensation: To value and prize that 
everlasting gospel, which Christ sealed 
to us with his bloody above all other 
books, religions, andy^iiidsophies ; abdve 
all other methods of and dying 

that have been ever taught or prat^e'd 
in the world. - ' 


ere there nothing contained in it, 
but that dii'c faithful saying, tveriky of 
all acceptation, tkflt Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners Tim. i» 
15 ) ; even that should recomniend it 
more to us, and make us take greater 
delight in perujii^ it, thanjturning over 
all the volumes of^itand reason, alfthe 
discourses of moral virtue,* the treii-* 
rises of urtjs and scieifne$| ^ which th^ 
learned part of mankind dl^ong the Gen- 
tiles have afforded us : WC should count 
them all hut dross and duhg, in compa- 
rison oK t\\^ excel! €7icy of the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, Phil. lii. 8. 

But the beat expression of our reve- 
rence towards this gospel js, (o comply 
with the terms of itT Let us remember 
that the last scope of the whole mystery, 
of godliness is, to oblige mankind to be 
good and virtuous ; and to lead lives an- 
swerable to such bright discoveries and 
motives as revelation has proposed to us. 
And therefore let me exhort and beseech 
every one of you this day, as ye would 
not ( as far as in you lies ) frustrate the 
design of our Saviour^«^ birtli ; . as y^. 
would not baffle the truth of ^those pa||^ 
phecies concerning the innocence afflih 
purity of the lives of men under the 
reign of the Messiah ; and, as ye would 
not hereafter wish, that yog^ Saviour 
had never been born, your- 

selves neither ; to be cliiiBipl fosnyour 
parts to eM of his in* 

carnatfon, anutOlivcas'^ecomes apeoib 
pie, that have been thn redeemed oT 
the Lord. f 

For how shall ye csca^' if ye neglect 
so great salvation t 

SERMON VIII. 

Trie difficult Passages of Sc 
vindicated from such 
as are usually made to and 

proper Directiona givel^iiow 
arc to use them. 

A. •. 

2 PsT. iii. 16. 

lu which are some things bar<i^t!o be under- 
v'ond : Which they ttat are unleacand and 
uiiS.able wrent, as they do also^tbe other 
scriptures, unto their own d'astru^lll^. 

St. Prter, in this chapter, empld|^ 
his pen in fortifying the minds of 
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Christians, p whom he ^rr^, agatn^* tie to the Rdmane (chap. ii. 4.)» Deipin 
that scorn and mockeiiy tlw^ met with ietk ikcm tkt riduM of m goodutm^ and 
from some prophane men,' wno disputed fyriearanoe^ and iong*st^fitring ; md 
the certainty of this world's dissolution knowing that ihegoodam oJQoiUaMh 


and of Christ's coming to judgment ; and 
derided the eager expectations of the 
first believers concernihg it. When 
(said they),iis tkepromhe of hit coming? 
jor^ since the fathers fell asleep^ all things 
continue as thi^ werejrom the beginning 
if the creaUonn Ver. 4>. Against the at* 
tempts of thase scoffers, tlie Apostle 
arms them, throughout tliis aholc chap- 
ter; assures them of the reality of their , « 

hopes, and of the truth of the divine # which belong to the thin^ spoke^f 
proinista ; and exhorts them to watt, in the epistles, and not to tlie epistlea 

* " * • ' *•* ...I,; 1- •>. ‘-i- » 1 ^11 


ihee to repentance? From which paraUel 
text thus proddeed from St Paul» he 
takes occasion to speak of all hk wrt 
tings, and of the imputation which in 
general lay upon them. As also in all 
nis epistles (continues he \ speaking m 
them of these things; mwkich, (i. e.)in 
which epistles [I explain itso.notwith* 
standing a criticism taken from the 
Greek, which would make the wo 


with patience and humility, for their ac< 
foinplishment. The Lo)d (saith he), 
is not slack co7icerning his promise ( oi 
some men couni slackness) ^ hut is hng^ 
sitffering to WA-tto/r/, not willing that any 
should pei‘hhi but that all should come to 
repentaitcer Ver. 9. 

Where he intimates the true reason 
of Christ’s delaying his coming to be, 
that he may give room and space to all 
*siien every where to repent, and cm- 
his gospel. Whereforfy beloved^ 
says he 'a little aRerwardb), ai count 
that the long-suffering (f our Lord is sal- 
vation Even as our beloved biothet Paul 
edsoMOccordS^to the wis hm gnen unto 
his^ both mken unto yni : As also in 
alshHefdsi^f speaki^iHt them of these 
tkingSy in mick^ are so^^hings hard to 
he understood f yffdch they that ate unlear- 
ned and unsta^e wrest, as they do also 
the other scr^tMs, to their own destruc- 
tion. Ver. 14, wc. 

He secitis purposely to Ivive made 
mention of St. Paul in this place, not 
only because he concurred with him in 
hia|^|moDy concerning the end and 
dsmgpf God’s long sufferance, but be- 
ctSfmg writings also had been object* 
dd agnte^by those very scoffers, as ob- 
■euiri imi^umntelljgibre. And thore- 
fo||j|| mk an occasion of mentioning 
edS Ms^ e out of them, that he might 
hflnMSlitipportunity of vindicating the 
whole ftom fheBe men’s scornflil excep* 
timui. Accent, says he, that the long- 
: of the Lard is salvation ; even 


themselves, which criticsBto I shall noS 
now trouble you with], -I say therefore 
tn whkh epistles, are sotve things jpird to 
be understood, which 0iey that are un- 
learned and unit tide (that are unlearn- 
ed, i. e. unskilled and unversed in di- 
vine things, and unstable, i e..ofiigh^ 
desultory,^balttnced minds) wresst, aa 
they do thFother scriptures^ thdr onm 
destruction. 

Having thus cleared connexionof 
the text, 1 shall discetifiue on it after the 
following manner: 

1« By enlarging a little on the propgsi* 
tion itself; which it contains, Maat 
there are in St Paul’s writings, and 
in the other scriptures also, things 
hard to be understood. 

II. By giving some account how, and 
for wnat reason it has come to pass, 
that the scriptures are, and must be, 
in some measure obscure: how ne- 
cessary and unavoidable it was. that 
there ^h 0 uld be some passages in 
them dark and difficult even to tliose 
who lived at the time when they 
written, and yet more so to us. wR 
live at this distance from the age of 
fthe apostles. 

HI. By shewing you that this carries no 
reflection at all in it upon the divine 
goodness or wisdom. And then, ia > 
the 

IV. And last place, by ratsingsome ob- 
servations from what has been said, 
and preventing the ill uses that may 
be made of It. 


M oar moved brother Paul also, accord- I, is evidently kid 

i^^^o iKidkttisdom gmn unto him, hath down in the tp^'^at there are in Bt. 
temea aafo you. .The place of St Paul 
iMtited te,,||(iBiii«tobg tiult in the epk- 


unto you. The place of St Paul Paul’s writinip t&Mhard.0 be under- 
. jg pSftDjy inumaied, tiuu 
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there are such things in the i>tTier parts 
of lu*iy writ r!so; inasmuch as ihev who 
wrest these diHicuIt passages of St. Paul^ 
urc said to wrest the other scriptures 

al 

It is indeed^an undoubted trutli, and 
what no good Christian is, I think, in 
the least concerned to deny, that the 
books, both of the Old and ^c\v IVst- 
ament, are not every where equally clear 
and iutolligihle. Tliey h*ove, like other 
books, a mixture of that which is easy, 
with that which is hard to he uiuler- 
bto^d; a gre<t deal that is plain and ob- 
vioQSi and somewhat also tliat is obscur9' 
and didicult. Notwitlistanding they 
were designed to contain o revchition of 
(ji)d*a will to men, yet was not that rc 
vclatiou designed to partake every 
where alike of iW nature of its great 
Author and llevcaler, who is (in the 
phrase of^lt. John) LujJity avd iyt u'honi 
hkere h no darkness at nfL 1 John, i. .5. 

Sometimes the things spi^^n of are 
so mysterious and sublime, mat our li- 
mited "and weak apprehonsinns can 
hardly reach them. Sometimes the 
manner of speaking, even concerning 
common tilings, is dark and dubious 
Thst Apocalypse is received into the ca- 
uo#, together with thj other parts of 
scripture; the ^nse of it has been much 
sought and searched after, by pious and 
inquisitive men^ in all ages of the church ; 
And yet w'c have reason to believe, that 
it .has never yet been thoro uglily un- 
derstood by any man. 

llio beginning of St. John’s gospel is 
to. far intelligible, ns that it plainly 
enough establishes the divinity of our 
Lord, and his co eternity with (rod the 
F^her: but yet nobody, I tliink, will 
aay, that the sense ot every term in that 
diapter is so clear and (^asy, as that no 
Christian, of whatever rank or degrtll, 
c^n, upon pcru.sing, and attentively con- 
sidering the whole, miss the meaning of 
it. 

Even the discourses of our blessed 
I>ord are soiilewhat dark and intricate 
in aeiHe parts of them. Tliat with Ni- 
eodenius about (ggeneFatioii Mohn,»ii.', 
and that with the mep of Capenmuni, 
.about eating his bojS^i^d biood (John, 

* viO» have m them cotiiinand 

and exercise our utmost attention. And 
his aocount of the destnicdon of Jeru- 


salem, in Stj, Matthesv (Matth. xxiv), 
i.s so intbrw'Oveji with that of the day of 
judgment, that it is very difficult to dis* 
tin|.uish exactly, what expressions be-' 
long t'l the one, and what to the other* 
A n i thcMT, as to 8t;. Paul in particular, 
his doctrines of jhstification by faith, and 
not by works ; of election and reproba- 
tion I Gfll. ii 16 ^ ; his degprjprifm of the 
struggle between sin and tb^kiw', in the 
natund man, iks unassiil^iedby gnice; 
and his account of the fpiHtual body 
with which wu arc to rise at the hist day , 
(Itoiif. vii 1 Cor. xv.}, are sufficient m* 
stances of the truth of St. Peter’s as- 
sertion, that in him par^kularly are. 
some things liard to be understood. 

This truth therefore being supposed^; 
I jwoceerl I row, in the 

lid place, to' give some account,' how 
the«e obscure passages came to liave a 
place in scripture: how it could not 
oiJiervvise he but that the holy writings 
should, in some parts of them, be dark 
and diiHcult, even to those who lived at 
the time when they were written, and 
yet more so to us, who Mve at this dis- 
tance from the age of the apostles. 

And the plain account of this matter 
is, that, thoLigli the scripture was wiil- 
teu by men, under the immediate in- 
spiration and guidance ^^the Holy 
( jhost, yet were those me^ at th^me 
of this inspiration, left to the fre* use 
of tlu'ir own natural faculties and pow- 
er; arul to express thcmsifelves every 
one after tlieir particufrir fashion and 
manner, 'flic Holy Ghost, though it 
presided over the minds and jpons of the 
apostles, so far as to pre#ferv^them from 
error, yet doth not seem to have dicta- 
ted to thetn what they were to say, 
word by word, but in tfiat to 
them, in good measure, if nfOWo- 
gether, to themselves. Which Vt{)|^r8 
plainly from hence, in that vre fhfid the 
several writers of Uie Nqw'^^^tetaihietit 
aHi ays in . their several ptopeF^Atoe- 
culiaf characters; and as 
their styles almost, as one huthiSfilHMlor 
is from another. , 

For what is left to men to express, 
placed only under an over-rulingpower, 
whidi ncccsstCatcs them to Sj^ak tio* 
thing but truth, must needs 1lfib'4B)Kprite» 
ed, though always truly, yetiiftfir the' 
unequal, imperfiect maiipKf of tti%n> 




somettnite more darkly^ and sometimes 
more clearly. I say therefore, that the 
apostles aiid evangelists, making use of 
their natural faculties and ways of 
speech, in committing to writing the 
truths delivered to tham, it . could not 
be expected ’ that they should speak 
always with the same degree of perspi- 
cuity, becaus^ no other writer does so. 

Further, tne nature of some things 
they deliver^ was such, so high and 
^ heavenly, so obscure and altogether un- 
* known to men» that the language of 
men could not but fhil under them. 
When they were to express them, they 
werCfOf necessity sometimes to fall 
short, in i^hat they said, of what they 
imagined and conceived ; land, for want 
of fit and adequate terms, to clothe 
their thoughts in unequal and improper 
ones. Particular ns to Sc. Paul, who 
hadd)een 4 n the third heavtm and there 
heard things unutterable ; was it to be 
expected, that, when he came down 
from thence, he should have spoke of 
tliose mysteries after a clear and satis* 
Ikctory mann'er ? No, those to whom he 
apake must have been in tiie third hea- 
ven too, thoroughly to have understood 
bis meaning. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that there 
shotdd he ^ssages in scripture of a 
doUitfut and uncertain meaning, even 
to those who lived at the time when 


brought to be sure fheir old idiotuAna 
and plainness of speech alQ% with . 

And is it strange %hen, that the deep 
filings of God should not alway«^*ex- 
pressed by them in words of the great- 
est propriety and cleftrnesa? ‘ 

The Eastern manner of thinking and 
spciiking, at that time especially wfien 
tne scripture was written, was widely 
different from ours, who live in this age, 
and this quarter of the world. 'I'be lan- 
guage of the East speaks of nothing 
simply, but in the boldest and most lofty 
dgui^, and in the longest and wst 
strained allegories. Its transitions from 
one thing to another, are irregular and 
sudden, without the least notice given. 
Its manner of expressing things is won** 
derfully short and comprehensive, sotOS 
to leave much moi# to be understood 
than is plainly and directly spoken. And 
this also cannot but contribute to make 
the holy ^itings seem, in some parts of 
them ob^ipire to such as are usod ito 
throw their thoughts and their words 
into a quite different mould. 

Beyond all this, we, at this distance, 
cannot be exactly acquainted with tJ>e 
occasions upon which some parts of 
scripture were written ; which neverthe- 
less are thes true and proper keys that 
open the meaning of them. We see not 
the frequent allusions to customs then 
known and in use. We are in the dark 


that scripture was penned. It is yet less 
a wonder, that there should be many 
more such, with regard to us, who live at 
this distance from the age of the apostles. 

For coDsidor we with ourselves, what 
manner of men the apostles were in their 
birth and education ; what country they 
in ; .what language they wrote in; 
shall find it rather wonderful, 
tlWitbere are so few, than thatthereare 
80 many things, that we ar^ at a lo.ss to 
undesKtahd. ITiey were men all (ex- 

a jSlij vFail}) meanly born and bred, 
limstructed utterly in all the arts 
^ing aud writing. All the lan- 
guages they were musters of, was pure- 
ly v^t was necessary to express them- 
selyes upon the common affairs^ of life, 
and 1 a matters of intercourse with men 
^tKdilr.jiwQ rank and profession. When 
ibey caan^ therefore to talk of the great 
.doctrinesof^e cross, to preach up Idie 


to many of the objections made to the 
apostles doctrine, which aye tacitly ob- 
viated and answered by them in 'their 
epistles, without being mentioned. 
Under these, and many other disadvan- v 
tages, the holy scriptures must needs 
lie, witii regard to the obviousness' of 
their sense and meaning, to us, at this 
distance : and it can be no blemish to 
^)eii] therefore, if that meaning be not 
always obvious.' 

I might, with truth, add one thing 
more u|>on this head, that, Sriiere the 
interpretation of scripture has any dif- 
ficulty, that difficulty is often, in 
measure, owing to the prepostOrous'en- 
deavours used, by some men, to explatipi 
and clear it. Tho multiplicity of com- 
ments written upon scripture, and tiie 
variety of all the poasible senses of any 
text, smrtedbythoae writers, have b^ 
so far from reaching the end aimed At, 
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that they have cast a mist over many 
places* which of themselves were plain 
clear ; and have rendered some* 
realiy a littie obscure* yet 
inqre unintelligible^ 

Numberless volumes have been writ- 
ten on scripture, in every age almost 
since it was published; and still the 
later writers have generally striven to 
distinguish themselves from the elder* 
by some new guess, by saying somewhat 
that hath not been said before. And 
thus the mind of an honest enquirer is 
perplexed and confounded, and, in the 
midst of a thousand false meanings, ea- 
sily loses si jht of the true one. 

But still It will be said, that these are 
only rational accounts how scriptUlre 
comes in some places to be obscure, not 
at all justificatioift of its being so. God, 
who inspired the apostles to wTite the 
holy sciipture, might, if he had pleased, 
have sumested to them the very words 
also in which it was to be a|||kten ; and, 
by that means, have made it all clear 
and easy, and took away all occasion of 
doubts^ and disputes concerning it. 
And since he could have done so, why 
was it not done, if so be the scripture 
were designed for a rule of faith and 
miners i For can a rule be too cer- 
tain ? Can a man know too plainly 
what he is to do, and what he is to be- 
lieve? 

In answer to this, therefore, 1 shall 
shew, as Ijproposed, in the 
^ llld place. That it carries no reflec- 
tion ii|m the divine goodness or wi$- 
domy Aat the scripture is not in every 
part as plain and clear, as it was possible 
CO have been made. 

For ( 1st) the goodness of God is by 
no means obliged to do every thing for 
tis that is possible to be done, but only 
that* which is fitting and 8ufficient,^n 
order to the end it designs* Now the 
end pro^qsedby God, in causing the 
scripture to bewritten, is, to afford us a 
complete rule and measurt; of whatever 
ir^to be believed er done by us. . If 
^ ilb^fore, in ell points of faith and prac- 
'.^ce, scripture Is sufficiently plain and 
xfdear, it is as plain and clear as it need 
to be ; and it can be no reflection on 
the divine goodness, not to have made 
It^iner. 

^ttt now, that whatever is requisite to 


be believed or done by us^ U iuSeienlfy 
evident in scripture, will appear from 
these two considerations. 

I. The darkness of scripture.in some 
particular places does not ninder its be- 
ing generally plain and clear. Its hay- 
ing sortie things in it hard to be under- 
stood, implies, that it *has but some, 
and that most things in it i^re easy to bo 
understood, and lie open and level to 
the meanest understandings. The truth 
is, whatever difficulties there are in 
scripture, they arc few and little in 
comparison or what is plain and intelli- 
gible there. Take it altogether, and it 
well deserves the character holy David 
bestows on it ; that it is ,a lantern unto 
hisjeety and a light unto his pat hsy Psalm 
cxix. 105.; that the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, and ^veth nnsdom unto the simple^ 
ver. 1 30 ; that ti£ commandment of the 
Lord is pure^ •and giveth fight unto the 
eyrsy Psalm xix. 8. And if in general, 
and for the most part, scripture be per- 
spicuous and clear, we have reason to 
think there is enough of it clear to in- 
struct us in the whole of our duty $ 
and make us sufficiently wise unto sal- 
vation ; especially since, in the 
2d place, Nothing there that is hard 
to be understood^ is necessary to be un- 
derstood by UR ; and ther Are, whatever 
truth is contained in any obscurolplaco 
of scripture, we may satisfy ourselves, 
thattho knowledge or practice of it shall 
never be required at our hands upon 
the account of its being contained 
there* 

I say, upon the account of its being 
Contained there ; for la necessary doc- 
trine that is delivered obscurely in one 
place may yet be revealed clearly in an- 
other and wherever it is clearly revved 
we are obliged to take notice of it. 
But whatever doctrine is contained in 
one or more obscure texts of scripture, 
and no where else clearly ei^pnassed, is 
not necessary to be embraced 
lleved by us : nor shall we be COndMAed 
for not receiving it. 

The goodness of God is sufficiently 
justified, in proposing the scripturwas a 
rule of faith to us ; for though it be not 
equally perspicuous and cleat Arough^ 
out, yet it is in the main, and for the 
most part so ; and wher^W it is Iwdk 
to be undentoodf it is o#^ voiyech 
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to be understood* 

But, 

SeconcSy, Neither is there any rcflcc* 
tion by tlais m^aus cast on the wisdom 
of God. For though it may be said, if 
these bard places are not capable of 
being understood,, why ^ere they writ- 
ten r Why were they made parts of the 
revelation of God’s will to men, if we 
are still as much in the dark to them as 
if they had never been revealed ? Yet 
to this it may, in the 

I. First place,, be answered, that 
there is no part of scripture so obscure 
as to be utterly unintelligible. St. 
Peter says only, there are some things 
//ard, .but he says not, that there are any 
iniuQSsible to be understood. It is diih- 
euit indeed in some places to reach the 
sense of the inspired writers : but still 
it is not so difficult but that it may bo 
done, if with care and attention we study 
the holy scripture ; if we free ourselves 
from prepossessions and prejudices ; if 
we take m all proper helps, and make 
use of all proper means ; and, above all, 
if we ardently beg of God the assistance 
of his good Spirit, to tcucli and enlight- 
en us, and lead us into all truth : 1 say, 
tf|ereisno difficulty so great in scripture, 
but that, by th% supernatural illuinina- 
tions of Spirit, concurring with 

oui^atural endeavours, it is possible to 
be mastered ; and therefore God did not 
inspire the holy writers to write any 
thing altogether in vain and to no pur- 
pose; for nothing written by them is 
perfectly incapable of being understood; 
pnlytsome things lie readier to our sight, 
upon the surface as it were of the text, 
and others lie deeper, and we are forced^ 
therefore, in the words of Solomon, to 
dig for them as for kid treasures, Prov. 
U.4. But, 

Secondly, The wisdom of God is fur- 
tlicr justified in leaving these hard pas- 
i^much as there are several 
ends which it serves by it> anc] se- 
weighty reasons which it has for 
so doing. 

He left them on purpose to humble 
^resumption anu pride of man, to 
cmifeund tM ‘U'isdo7n of the "wise of this 
world, 1 Cor. u 19. and to give us an 
iaetance of the mighty power of God, in 
, making tbo§e pkin men, the apostles,, 
iiucb^rcat and sublime truths, as 
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those of the most improved understated^ 
ings among the h^ffaens, by the mere 
lij^t of nature, nWer.dm nor could do. 

He left themrnn piiirpose 
an awful reverence of mind ItjflRw 
wards holy truths; wfilcii, 
been all easy of acce^ would, m a 
little time, have grown fannliar, and 
cheap to us also. 

To secure the'mmesty of religion 
therefore, lie wrappecl up some of the 
great mysteries of it in obscurity ; He 
made (as the Psalmist speaks) darkness 
his secret place ; his pavilion round about 
him leith dark -xvater, and thick clouds to 
cover him. Psalm xviii. 11. 

Further, He left them also to exercise 
0ur industry and to engage our ntten* 
non. He designed the holy book to bo 
such as that we m|ght make it always 
our companion and our study ; that our 
delight might continually be* (as David’s 
was) in the lava of the Loi'dy and in that 
we mi^tmeditate day and night. Psdm 
i. 2. InWder ta which it was requistto 
that the sense of every thing, every 
where, should not be too ph*in and ob« 
vious: for how then could we have 
found always fresh matter for our 
thoughts and inquiries ^ No, the trea* 
sure of divine knowledge was necessarily 
so to be hid, in these sacred volumes, 
as not soon to be exhausted, so as con* 
tinually to provoke our searches, and to 
feed our mind with ever fresh discove* 
ries ; so as that, how long 80<^ver we 
meditate upon it, we miy have still 
room left for further meditations. Were 
all plain, were all open there, the mind 
would quickly droop, and the attentfon 
languish, upon the repeated views of 
that which it was so well acquainted 
with, and knew so thoroughly. 

Again, God mixed together obscure 
with plain things, deep with common 
truths in scripture, that what was ad* 
dressed to all might be ada|)tcd to every 
one’s capacity. The babes* in Christ, 
as well as grown saints, the weak pro- 
miscuously, . and the strong, were to 
read the holy scriptures ; and thereR}re 
fit it was that there slmuld be foOd in jt 
proportiqped to both, milk for the one* 
and strong meat for. the bther* ' 

Yet further; These dork doctrincif 
and puzzling passages ware inserte<l to 
be the test of ingenuous, of ^cere, and 
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well' disposed minds ; to see whctlicr, 
when we were once satisfied that a book 
caai^i^om Gody \vc would acquiesce in 
|ng' contained in it, and suSmit 
(without disputes or cavils) as 
IhoKepaits of it which sluckcd, 
n&to those which en]ig!][tenedour minds; 
or whether we would not, as many have 
done, lay hold ofevei-y obscure passage 
to the prejudice of scripture, tliough we 
had otiicrwise never so many arguments 
fot the divine original of it, and n jeet 
the authority of all that which is plain 
and clear there, for the sake of some- 
thing which we do not comprehend. 

Finally, God left these obscurities in 
holvwrit, on purpose to give us a taste 
and glimpse tis it were of fcliosc grca||r 
and glorious #uths, whic h .sliail hereafter 
flilly be discovcretl to us in another 
world, but which 7 /oto are, in some mea- 
sure, hidden from our rye?, on purpose 
to make us earnestly aspire after, and 
long for, that blessed state ||iid time, 
when all doubts shall be cleared, aiul 
the veil taken off from all mysteries : 
when i/ii-t book that is now in some mea- 
sure Mz//, shall be opened^ and every one 
of the seven seals f hereof loosed. Rev, v. 
5 . When that vchkh is perfect Miall com^y 
and that which is i'l pa) i shall be done ' 
away. 1 Cor. xiii. 10. we shall 

exenange fiith for sii,ht, hope for en- 
joyment, reasoning for intuition ; and 
shall not, as we do now, s.. e ihron^h a 

f loss z/ar/t/y Jjmt hiowy evai as ice are 
aown4 Ver.^^re. 

To that blessed state* Cod of his IdH- 
Ititeiitercy bring us all, &c. 

SERMON JX. 

The stime Subject continued. 

2 P£T. iii. 16. 

Tn which ore sorre things banl ti> b<» nude-*-, 
s>rood : Which thev ihHi iwc iinlcainhd an.'l i.n- 
fltttbte wrest, Hfi they do aI$o uther tfrnp 
ture^i, uiitu thtir own uciiou. 

In my former discourse 1 shewed you 
that thmc wor^ of St. Peter relate di- 
rect^ to the writings of Sc, Paol, in 
whicn he owns there are soipe things 
iut0d to he understood^ and that thei/ who 
unlearned and unstable wrested 
' tiisth os they did the fjiher scriptures^ to 
,^heir aten destrfiction* Whareby he, in 
that tliere are also' in the other 
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parts of scripture, as^ well at in the writ** 
mgs of St Paul, obscure passages, lia- 
ble to be misunderstood, w?^tcd and' 
perverted by unlearned ana unstable 
readers. 

I have .therefore token an occaiion 
from hence to disleourse to you at large 
concerning the difficult pairts of holy" 
writ, so as to take in the general ai^u 
nicnt; and yet to keep ifty eye more 
particularly all along upon the books of 
t!ie New Testatneut, to which Pe-* 
tcr’s words chiefly refer 

I proposed to "treat of this subject 
under the four following heads : 

I. I5y enlarging a little' on the proposi- 
fion allowed and laid clown fpi the 
text, Tiiat there' are in 8t. Paul's 
writings, and in the other scriptures 
also, things hard to be ujidersiood, 

II. By giving some account how, and 
forwhnt reason, it hath come to pars, 
that the scriptures are and must De in 
some measure obscure ; how neccs*^ 
sary and unavoidable it was, that there 
should be soqic passages in fliem dark 
and diflicult. even to those who lived 
at the time uhen they were written, 
and yet more so to ns, who* live 
at tliis distance from the ageof'the 

apOw'.tlt's. ^ 

III. By shewing you, thafUthis carrier , 
in it no reflection, either upon ^the 
g'^odnCiS or wisdom of God : Not on 
his goodness ; because thought he has 
left some things in holy writ hard to 
be 7:170 r stood, yet he hatft left enough 
there Crisy ami plain, enough to in- 
form Us clcaily of the whole compass 
of what we are bound to believe and 
to practise ; Net on his wisdom ; be- 
cause these dark pails of holy writ 
have theii uses as well as th^ clear 
ones; there being many tvise ends 
and weighty * reasons for inserting 
them; several of which f reckoned 
up to you in my la$t discourse- 

IV. And lastly, I was to raise imme Ob- 
servations from whut hath been soM ; 
to prevent the wrong uses that might, 
and to point out the true and only 
use that ought to be made of it. . # 

The two first ofthese heads have'becft 

fully spoken to ; the third has been en« 

tcred upon, and in some measure 

ed : and what remains behind of it wifi s 

fall into the fomrth itnd last 
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hdadt the enlarel^g^oa irhicfa ahall be 
Ihebusiiiess of this present discourse. 

And the first thing I shall observe, 
from wbatj^as been said on this subject,, 
shall be, the foll^* and unreesonableitess 
of those men who endeavour, from the 
obscurity of some , parts 8f scripture, en- 
tirdy to dj»troy the authority of it. 

Fur thus they argue ; The bible, say 
they, is a bovk ordered by God to be 
tvrittoo for the informatioo of mankind 
in what they are to believe and to do. 
And can, wo think, that sifth a book, 
flrom such an author, should have any 
defects in it ? Can it be imagined, th it 
God would speak to man, and yet not 
speakgp as in every cose to be under- 
stood oy him? is he cither not able 
or not willing to express himself clearly ? 
If neither ot these can be supposed 
without binsplicniy, how comes it to 
pass that this volume is so full of dif- 
ficulties and niyytcries ? that this reve- 
lation of his will wants a yet further re- 
velation, to give us a plain account of 
its meaiii#g ? 

Thus do the ttncro^li^ reason Xiiith Ikem^ 
ielve^f hut not ariii^ht (Wisd. ii. 1 ), as 
will appear from these following consi- 
derations ; 

It is a strange sort of argument, 
surely, that a book, which comes from 
God, must have nothing in ilobscurcf 
and hard to be understood. On the con- 
trary, think it were much to be sus- 
pected, that such a book as this was 
, not of divine authority, if it should be 
fouud to lie ready and open to the most 
Ordinary apprehension-; in every part 
and passage of it. It is given to us, on 
purpose to open to us some discoveries 
concerning the divine nature, its es- 
sence and ineffable perfections ; to in- 
form us of mysterious truths, the secrets 
of heaven hid from natural reason, and 
fron;i former ages. And can a book, do 
we think, that speaks of these deep 
things of God, with which the natural 
man is utterly unacquainted, speak so 
as not to ^ive us the least trouble in 
understanding it ? Can that, Hke which 
our e^es never sau^, nor our ears heard, 
nor iiaih it entered into the^ heart ( 1 Cor. 

to conceive any thing before, be 
told us in words as easy to be appre- 
ficnded, as those by which we express 
, the most common thm^thatwe every 


day cbnvenb with It is not so, iubtfai 
we first set ourselves to learn any faa-«. 
man art or science : the tci^, the igin* 
ciples, the propositions of it, 
first sight strange and unod^^Hpl 
make no bright impression 
mind. 1'hey amaze, they pu^^^it 
they do hoc eD%hten us; till by re- 
peated views we have made them fa- 
miliar and easy to us. And why then 
should we expect, that divine mysteries^ 
and the things of another world, should 
more easily be taught and learnt, than 
human arts and sciences ? The obscu- 
rity of the subject, whatever it be, must 
needs cause a proportionable obscurity 
in the expression of it ; and no wonder 

f ben, if scripture be dark in some 
laces, where it spejks of things so re- 
mote from human knowledge and ap<- 
prehension. 

Dark it must needs be/unlcss God, 
who miraculously enlightened the minds . 
of the prj^hets and apostles, when they 
were to ivrite it, should miraculously 
also open the understandir^ of every 
one that comes to read it, 1^ that the 
difficulties occurring in some passages 
of a divine revelation, are so far from 
being an argument against its coming 
from God, that, on the contrary, it 
were not reasonable to think it to be a 
divine revelation, if there were nothing 
abstruse and difficult in it. 

Should it be further objected, that- 
the design of scripture is, to reveal 
God’s nature and will ta^^mankind. to 
be a sure guide, and an e3sy rule of oiir 
belief and practice ; and it blight there- 
fore, in order to the attainment of this 
end, to be in every respect plain and 
clear : for to no purpose wouk’ it be 
given us by God, as a guide and a rule, 
if it be obscurely aiid doubtfully ex- 
pressed. 

To this the answer is ready; tliat 
the scripture^ being intended by God as 
a rule of faith and manners, must needs 
be, and certainly is, so far clear, as to 
reach the end it is intended for ; so far, 
as to enlighten our minds in all ne<jes- 
sary saving truths, and to afford us, in 
plain intelligible terms, all that know- 
ledge that requisite ' to cai^ us to 

heaven. And thus far we amrai 
scripture to be clear and easy. But it 
follows^ that it oughts oa l^e account 
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to be plain and clear, in every part and 
passage of it If there be enough in it 
eatf to be apprehended, it sufficiency 
aMjUttL. the end for which it was de- 
sn^Hlthough there be some things in 
h^HVare not so. And theraibre the 
cbfR^n fails in tliis, that it supposes 
scripture to be writtciii(>erfect]y for tins 
end, and for no other, the affording us 
an easy familiar rule of faith and man- 
ners. This indeed was the chief, but it 
was not the only, end proposed in writ- 
ing it. 

Besides this it was intended (as you 
have heard) so to be written, as to 
humble the; pride of men, and confound 
the wisdom of the wise*: so as to try our 
probity, and to exercise our strictest 
attention, and to employ our industry,^ 
so as to create a reverence and awe in 
us of the Divine Kevealer ; and to give 
us an instance of the mighty power of 
God, in making those plain men, the 
apostles, utter such great and sublime 
truths, as those of the most improved 
understandings among the Heathen, by 
the mere light of nature,, never did, or 
could do : in a word, so as to give us a 
light taste and glimpse only of those 
truths that were fully to be revealed to 
us in ai>other world; and, by that 
means, to make us the more earnestly 
reach out our thoughts to, aspire after, . 
and long for, the future and lull enjoy- 
ment of them. And in order to attaip 
these ends, it was fit and requisite that 
some parts ofrit should be involved in 
obscurity ; as I discoursed to you the 
last opportunity. And therefore it 
muse not be argued, that the written 
word of God, being designed for a rule 
of faith and action, must be perspicu- 
ous throughout; because there were 
other ends besides this, to which some 
parts of it were designed ; and to the 
attaining which, the dark and difficult 
places in holy writ contribute as much, 
as the plain and ntost intelligible pas- 
sages do, towards building us up in 
those doctrines tliat are necessary to 
salvatiQiu 

Bill then it is further objected, that 
tbia^'ivay of accounting for the obscu- 
of holy writ in some things, sup- 
it to be evident in all things ne- 
cessary to aabration ; a . supposition 
^wrhiefa will not easily be granted by 


those we have to with. For, say 
they, are not the doctrines of the divi- 
nity of Christ, and the Holy Ghost,' 
and those of the same rank with these, 
necessary to salvation? And yet they 
are not plainly and clearly contained in 
scripture : for tiien reasonable men* up- 
on reading scripture, could, not liavO 
doubted, whether they were contained 
there or not ; much less iivgood earnest 
believed that they were not coolained 
there. 

Now the true account of this matter 
is this : 

First. It is not pretended, that these 
doctrines are plainly contained in every 
text of scriptur^, which speaks oy^hem ; 
but only that, in some one text ormofe, 
they are proposed to us convincingly 
and clearly ; and if a truth be once de- 
livered so clearly as to leave no doubt, 
it is the same thMIjg to us, who acknow- 
ledge the divine authority of all parts 
of scripture, as if It were many times 
there repeated. For example, were 
there no other text for the prtof of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, in the 
sense in which the church of God hath 
always professed to believe it, but that 
only where our Saviour commandirbis 
disciples to baptize in the name of the 
Father, the So/i, and the Holy GhM 
♦(Matth. xxviii. 19.) ; or that wuere St. 
John speaks of \he three xioitnmes in 
heaven (1 John, v. 7.) ; either qi these 
texts would be sufficient to m^e tha| 
doctrine an evident part of scriptucej 
though in all the other passages usually 
reduced for it, it shoukl be allowed tw 
e expressed obscurely. 

Again, Neither is it pretended that 
these doctrines are any where, tbcough- 
out the whole Bible, expreasi^ widi 
the utmost degree of evidence and.clear* 
ness, which words are anyways possibly 
capable of ; but only they are 
expressed, that an honest unpartial 
mind cannot well miss the lease of 
them* It might have been said indeed, 
in so many words, that Christ and the 
Holy Spirit were, from all eternity, dw- 
tinct from the Father,. and, together 
with him, one God blessed for ever; 
and e^aally. tlie objects of aur Ti|iigipns 
worship and service* But. though thi| 
be not said there in so many terpis, it il ^ 
said however iiMuclb as aa mibiasied 
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well-meaning 9mn cannot mistake; and subject of different interpretations end 
he that is not so, though it should have opinions i ' \ ^ 

been said in these very terms, would There is scarce any thing so absurd^ 
perhaps have found a' way to have mis- says an ancient, in natures msi ^ 
taken, or rather wilfully to have per- but some philosopher or other j 
verted, the sense of them. it. An4s there is scarce anyi 

The truth is, God'nevSr designed to extravagant in divinity, (may 
give us an account of the mysteries of but that some Hstinate opinionative 
^ristionity, in expressions ^ery way man or other has maintained it, and 
so bright anti clear, as should pre\ent made a wretched shift, to countenance 
ail pbAible' wrestlings and misconstrue- his opinion by the authority of scripture, 
tions. For this had been to dp too miserably wrested and perverted to his 
great force to our assent, which ouglit purpose. But what then ? This makes 
to J>e free and voluntary. This had no more gainst the perspicuity of the 
be^ to rob us of the rewards due to be- holy writings in all necessary doctvines,^ 
lieving, and to take away the proper than the wild opinion of that old philo- 
test aniji trial of sincere and ingenuous sopher who afBnned snow to be Mack, 
minds. disproves the clearness and certainty of 

Besides, had all points of doctrine those informations which proceed from 
been delivered with such a degree of the senses. 

exactness, been so explained. Let not a man therefore say, that the 

so strictly and cautieWtely guarded on scripture is not plain in tho^e things in 
all sides, as to shut out the poi^sibility wliich we pretend it is, because in Aose 
of any mistaken meaning, the Bible very things the church of God ha^ 
had been too voluminous and too subtle underirtood it one way, and Arius, SO- 
S' book fo^# common use. And though cinus, or some such broachcr of beresy, 
to some few distinguishing heads, it another. For this proves nothing, but 
might have given better satislaotion, that there have been men hardy enough 
>yet to the most, that is, to the uulet- to deny somewhat, which all theworid 
tered part of mankind, it would have before them allowed : But it is by no 
been ten times more obscure and un- means an argument of the obscurity of 
intelligible, than even now it is reore- scripture expression, unless we could 
aenteatobe. So that upon the whole %cnow certainly, that these men were 
it was extremely fit and p.roner that honest and upright in their searches, 
these doctrines should be delivered acted with no by- designs, had no vam 
#ith that degree of clearness as to be end which they proposed to themselves, 
easily understood ; not so as to be per- of heading a party, or bafi^g received 
fectly incapable of being misunder- opinions; came to search these books 
stood. It was requisite that they should without bias, prejudice, or any pre-en- 
be asserted shortly and plainly, not that gagements to some opinions of their 
they should be fenced about with all own, which they were willing and re- 
those nice distinctions which could any- solved to find there. Without all this, 
way guard them from the attempts of andagreatdealmore, be proved (which 
the most captious and unreasonable* indeed is not capable of proof), the 
And with this degree of clearness we scriptures may be clear, tJiough mea 
afllrm that all neoes^ry truths are deli- of clear reason in other things dp not or 
Vbred in scripture, t. e. with such a de- will not understand them, 
gree of clearness at is necessary. Nor Well then, the obscurity of scripture 
does it weaken the strength of this as- carries no objection at ail in it, either 
sertion to say, that the sense of those agaipst the goodness or wisdom of God: 
passages in scripture, which we think for in all things necessary to be^ under- 
pbln to tbts purpose, is disputed by stood, it is obvious and plain $ and in 
soine, and absolutely denied by others ; what is unnecessary to be understood 
and therefore is not so piam as we there are many good and wise reasons 
maigine* For at tliis rate there would why it should not.be plain. In the 
peihapa be never a plain text^left in the mean time, Ipt those who reject scripture 
whole book of Gpd^ -Since what text be pleased to find us out a system of 
;aimo8t is there, that has not been the religion delivered by God without any 
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iff these clifRcuItics in it. We desire x\o inspired writings things hard to be under* 
store of them, but to leave us in pos- stood. 

aelsioa of oaf bibles, till they can shew And indeed, after what has been al* 
fis4ii;^rer revelation, and more worthy r^ady discoursed, I need do little mom 
cf ^^Idivine Rcvenler. than mention them; for to represent 

this they shall say TastNoany in them, will be disprove them* 
cmr own times do saj^, Wliat neen of SecotwUy, therefore, I observe, that it 
any revelation at al* Reason Ls clear, follows not from thence, as the HonaarN 
and by that we may gruide ouraclves; ists would infbr, that because of these 
God has implnntc<i a light in every one obscure pages in scripture there » al>» 
auffficient to shew him the way to hea- solute need of a supreme j^dge Sk con- 
Tcn We must osk them, whether «a- troversies, who should determine U^e 
tural religion speaks so plainly in any sense of eVery text, and among many 
cme point of religion, but that some false meanings of it, infallibly guHl|cU8 
perverse man or other has contradicted into the only true one. I soy, it by no 
Yt i And then, by their own rule con- means follows from hence tmt such a 
ceming the obscurity of scripture, that judge is necessary, for this pl|in rea- 
point 'is not plain from reason, because son ; because, as we have heard, none 
vatignal thinking men have denied its of those points that are any ways obscure 
plainness. So that a man who, on ac- and doubtful, arc necessary to be de- 
count of the obscurity of holy writ, shall termined. In Jjp^e every man may 
pretend to reject the Christian religion, abound in his om sense, and have his 
and (um deist, must, upon the same ac- own opinions to himself; and if he docs 
count, reject deism too, and turn but maintain those opinions with so- 
utheist. For there are a great many briety and modesty, without rending 
things the notion of a God, and of the miity, or disturbing thepeuce of the 
that worship wljich natural religion church, though he may be under an 
directs us to pay him, that In? can never error, yet that error shall not be rigo- 
satisfy hirnseif about, uor thorouglily roiis’y imputed to him. 
understand. Nay, he must not stay at Much less does it follow from bonce, 

atheism neither, ft)r the very ^ame rea- 'Fhir^lly, I'liat, because of these ob- 

son; since no HV'-tem of that kind can ^ sen rities in scripture, tlicrofore fho 
he contrived, which is not in many parts^book itself should be taken out of tlio 
of it obscure and uiiintclligihle. A people’s hands. Fop though there are 
great instar»ce of which we have in the some things in it hard to be understood, 
writings of that modern athvist Spinosa. yet many, nay most things there -ara 
III a wo^l he must be uplhing, lielieve easy to be undfoi'stood, aa that very ex- 
nothing, be of no opinion, but live un- pression in St. Peter intimates. Anti 
der an indi/rbreoce to ali truths and now imrtosonahle therefore is k, to 
fclsehoods, in a peiiduUms ^tate of make some dark passages in holy writ 
mind; necessitated to act continually a pri'tence of locking up all at once, 
in order ‘to some end supposed to he without^Jistinction, from the generality 
true, andyet doubting whether there he of Ghristiantt ; because there ' are a few 
any such thing as truth or .no; living things there which they cannot under> 
^wnder afl the agonies and torments of a stand, therefore to let them understand 
rooted scepticism. nothing at all. And this is m much the 

Thus have 1 considered largely, and h^lrder, because (as we tiavc heenrit) all 
in some measure endeavoured to remove that is necessary to be understood, is 
the first ill use that is niadc of the doc- evidently contained in scripture. 8o 
frine of text by those perverse oml that to deprive'a man of that which he 
unreadable men, who take an advan- can understand, and whi<^ also k is 
tage Tmn the ccmfbsscd obscurity of necessary he should understandr forftbe 
j^arts of scripture, to dispute thh sake of somewhat contained in thosomo 
nuth^ity of it. book, which he cannot uadefsland^ and 

1 now hasteU to mention some other which it is no matter whet^her he doth 
ill uses that are made of what is owned understand or no, b an uiireaeoiMiblo 
liereinthe text, that them'are in the piece of cruelty. m • 
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I will be bold to say^ that, upon tlte 
fame grounds < that the Eqman ciuirdi 
denies the people the liberty of reading 
scripture^ she might hare > debarred 
them also the privilege of our Saviour's 
conversation while he lived upon earth. 
For there ' were several ^things, in the 
course of his in&truetroiis, Imd to be 
understood.; and thereforoi for fear of 
misinterpreting those things, it was con- 
venieiit» tn^t she have said, tiiat all 
jgnoriihty uniklifal men should utterly 
abstain fVom his company. But our Sa- 
VHHir dni not deter the eomtnon people 

a f^rwhing him^ because now and 
he spake a dark parable. And 
thereforeneitfaeroiighttiiey to be with- 
held itbm 'rending his gospel, though 
there bo some liard things there, wlikli 
perhaps they will read a’ithoiit under- 
staudn^. 

But. fourthly, aiuUpstly. These ill. 
uses of the doctrinc^w the text being 
removed, the truest auul most proper 
use we can make of it is, from a sense 
of these thfngs hard to he uiulerstood 
ib acriptare, to form ourselves into a 
deep hupiiliiy and lowliness of mind, 
in tne perbsing them ; to- read that sa- 
cred volume with a wise jealousy, and a 
wary distrust of our ownselvcs ; not with 
a conceited opiniou of our o>vn gifts and 
parts, as if we alone were able to fatlmni 
all depths, and to grasp all mysteries.* 
Except ye receive my gospel as a little 
ehildy said our Saviour, ye cannot enter 
iato kingdom of heaven* Mark, x. 
J5. And except ye read my gospel as 
A little child, may he be as well sup 
posed to say, with such an humble and 
teachable temper, with such a freedom 
from vanity, prepossession, and preju- 
tliees, as belongs to that infant state, ye 
cannot enter into the deep things of it ; 
those things which are expressly said to 
be reveal^ to' babes^ but ktddenjrom the 
Wac. Matt. 

Let us therefore weigh and consider 
whai^e read as well as we can ; but let 
m not too much indulge our private 
teasonings upon, and 'fanciful, exposi- 
ti#ns of scripture. When we stick any 
yrbere, let us modestly consult those 
who should’ know better thjm we, and 
whose particiilar business it is to under- 
Miod and explain this sacred volume, 
im^'tts inquire what hds been tlte inter- 
pretation geneaally received in the 


church of ChriH in the purest ng^ of 
It. Or, if that be bardto coxae at# what 
is the opinion of our.; own Aurcb, dial 
particular member of the myitical hodjT 
of Christ, into which it has pleased the 
divine Providence to engraft us. 
we hav» found it, let us resolve^im 
lightly to vary k; ngt wjtluHil 
strong reasons snip clear convictions, to 
the contrary ; and even then to do it 
with modesty, and be content tp, eayo7 
our oirn private opinions, without en^ 
deavouring to make proselytes# or 
troubling the peace, of the chutd, ior 
the sake of them. Let us pay a due de- 
ference, tliough not a blind obedience^ 
to so great an authority. And letus 
not reverence her decisions only, but 
make use of her admirable Wyorcls ako^ 
which she puts into the mouth of evtry 
one, who desires to grow in the know- 
ledge of scripture* 

Bkssed Lord^ vcho hast caused ail het^ 
scripture to be voritten for our learnings 
grant that tve may in such unse hear thfSOi^ 
ready mark* learvy and invjardly dige^ 
iheniy that, by patience and confeii qft^ 
holy irordy we may embrace^ and ever 
hold fasty fjjfc blessed hope if everlaatmg 
life, which ihou hast given us through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, 

SERMON X. 

The same Subject cuniinued. 

2 Pei. :it. \6, 

Will h they rhailli rA unlenmed and unnhible 

Ci>:, a.4fhev «!•> aho the other Scriptures, 

to tfwir own dc: irMctiuii. 

Fwom the former part of the verse I 
have already taken occasion to discourse 
to you largely concerning the obscurity 
of holy M i ir. In the latter part of it, 
which I nave proposed now to handle# 

St. Peter gives us an account of the |11 
impressions that these difficult parts of 
scripture make oflen on the muidsof 
weak Christians ; they are wrested ' by 
them Jie tells us] to tlieir own destruc- 
tion. 

By unlearnedmen, thus apostie mjums 
not such as wanted foat which we' com- 
monly call learning, but such. as ware 
not well skilled in divine things; Bj 
unstable# such as Opt being gr<dl ground- 
ed in the faith# were, upon that aecounV, 
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^asy to be drawn asidj into pernicious 
opinions, and destructive errors. Such, 
he says, as these, wrest, L e. misunder- 
stand, misapply, and pervert the writings 
of St. Paul, and the other scriptures : 
and this they do to their own destruc- 
tion \ "that is, to their eternal ruin in 
another world. Sq that the meaning of 
this whole passage isrthat some men, 
not being nrmly rooted- and grounded 
fa the true faith of Christ, and oeing by 
consequence of an uncertain and waver- 
ing judgment in matters of religion. 
Were apt to make an ill use of the diffi- 
cult places of scripture, and to turn 
them to such a sense as destroyed 
Christianity; and such therefore as 
could not but end in the destruction 
of thott who asserted and maintained 
it. ^ 

This at first sight perhaps may seem 
an hard saying. What, will some men 
aay, shall a man be ruined eternally for 
a misunderstood place of scripture? 
Shall they who own the divine autho- 
rity of holy writ (as it is plain these 

C ons did), and who are studious to 
V and embrace the true sense of it 
every where, if in some obseme passages 
they should mistake it, be answerable 
for that mistake at the hazard of their 
salvation ? 

Better, at this rate, had it been, that 
the biblc should never have been given 
men, if it be so very fatal a thing to 
make a wrong Exposition, even of the 
most doubtful and intricate parts of it. 

I shdl endeavour to gucp an answer to 
diis complaint, sVag the just 
bounds, and shewing the great reason- 
ableness, of St. Peter's assertion; and 
shall then make use of the truth of the 
text, thus explained and justified, in 
some observations and inferences that it 
will^ afford us. 

' In order to state the bounds of the 
assertion, it will be fit to consider, more 
particuUrly, 

I. What is strictly to be understood here 
by wresting of scripture, 
n. what kind of passages in scripture 
they mre,\hat are>%|id to have been 
th^wrested. 

1*^ Ku to the first o£ these, it must be 
wolliidered, that, to wrest scripture, doth 
fa^lltrictness of speech sigbity, not only 
to'* misinterpret wtli nusuadeistancl it, 


out of weakness and ignorance, as any 
Christian may blamelessly do, but wita 
some de^e of perversity and wilful- 
ness to force an unnatural and false 
construction upon it, in order to make 
it fall in with our corrupt opinions and 
prqudices, wlyd we have beforc-hand 
entertained, and resolved not tb part 
with. Thus mud) is intimated by the 
oriffinal word which signifies, 

either to detort or turn or to tor* 
ment, and put to the qdedlSn. In the 
first of these senses, when applied to 
scripture, i£ implies, that these wresters 
of It bent and^arped the straight fee 
and measure of their duty, on 
pose to make it suit with their own 
crooked opinions. In the 8ecottd'(which 
comes to much the same), that they 
did, as it were, torment and vex it, till 
it spake according to their minds. 

11. We are tg|||^scrve, what kind of 
passages in scripire they w^re, which 
these men are said to have wrested. 
They were such as were hard to be un- 
derstood (so the precedtiig words 
speak), and such as, for that very rea- 
son, there was no necesrily they 
should undeiatand ; and ^Ltnese men 
would pretend to understand them, abd 
to be very positive also, and peremptory 
in their opinions concerning tnem. 
Further it appears, that these places 
treated not of slight indifferent points 
of doctrine, but of such as were of the 
utmost concern and moment; such as 
were the foundations of the Christian^ 
faith, and the very pillars that supported 
the whole frame or religion, I say, it 
appears, that they treated of such points 
as these, from the foregoing parts of 
this chapter, where St. Peter discourses 
of the day of judgment, of its certidnty, 
and of the wise reasons for which 'God 
was pleased to delay it : and represents 
Boibe men as scoffing at vthese doctrines, 
and saying, fVhere i$ ike vromiseqf hie 
coming f mice the jhikere fiU mtep% 
all things continue as mre, 4h' 
To convince these scoffers, he urges thw 
authority of St, Paul to them ; Who in 
his. episUes had maintained tire same as- 
sertions, not always however expressed 
with such a degree of evidence and 
cleamest as might be thought neces- 
sary to prevent all mistakesj Jhm. 
whence ill men bad taken an hecadiMi 
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to abuse his words to a quite difierent 
seose, and to pervert his meaning. So 
that the poin^ of doctrine to whiph 
these wrested texts referred, were greJit 
and fundamental ones;. and which it 
was of the last in^rtance to be rightly 
instructed in. And to this we may 
add abo a . ^ 

Third remark, That this forced inter- 
pi^tation of obscure passages was in op- 
position to other plain and evident texts. 
For since havq already discouij^ 

to you} the^ is nd point of moment, 
but what is jsomewhere or other plainly 
and perspicuously delivered in scripture, 
a^ since these wrested places of, scrip- 
lure^ which Peter Speaks of, related, 
as yoa have heard, to points bf moment; 
it tbllows', that they wno wrested them, 
did it in contradiction to other plain 
and perspicuous parts of holy writ. 

The fiill import of text, therefore, 
under^' the^e scvera||ptpiication8, will 
be, that they who, being misled by pride 
and vanity, or any other lust and pas- 
sion, pervetted the sense of scripture, 
in oraer to. make it suit with their 
own wicked practices, or justify their ill 
opinion 8 ,i 9 rlHf vexed and tortured texts 
in order to^moke them spdik such lan- 
gui^ge as was for their puipose, who did 
this in passages very hard to be under- 
iBtood, and therefore not necessary to be 
undeTjitood, and in points of doctrine*^ 
which were of the utmost concern and 
import^ce, and interpreted these pas- 
sages, m relation to tnese points, quite 
contrary to other plain and express 
places of scripture : thete men, 1 say, 
are vefry justly and reasonably said to 
have wrested tlie scriptures to their 
^ own (destruction. For surely tliere was 
sucbl^complication of insincerity, pride, 
and oostinacy, in this manner of wresting 
scripture, as deserved such a condemna- 
tion. 

And therefore to that question, shall 
aspao be etematly ruined fof a hiisun- 
denitood place of s^ipture I we answer, 
Ye^ dVttbtibss, under those circumstan- 
ces wkich we have before explained, if 
H be a fundamental, point, about which 
mistaken, ana be much his own 
. libit, that he is mistaken. A misuni^v 
derstood place of scripture may over- 
tire one 6f the prime articles of fsiith, 
God has necessary to be 


believed iaordthr to salvation : or it imy 
destroy the mdinUty of the gospel^ bf 
introducing a looseibminioa^oncerntng 
life and manners.. By wresting^ one 
single passage of holy writ, a man may 
either efenv the Lora who boi^ki km {2 
Pet. ii. f.}, or tarn the Grace, ^God 
iWo lasdi^utnets, Jv^le, iv. Am he 
that does either df tnese, cannot be said 
to be severely dealt with, though he be 
cut off from the mercies of the gosod. 
For a life led in opposition to the ptain 
practical rules of Christianity, or with- 
out that faith which Christiani^ re- 
quires, are either of them a sumcient 
cause of our condemnation. And there- 
fore such a wilful wresting of scriptite 
as occasions either of these, must in 
its consequence be damnable, and ex- 
cuse Go4 in pronouncing this sentence, 
from all manner of severity or rigour 
in his dealings witli us. This istlie ac- 
count of the true meaning of St.. Peter’s 
‘ assertion in the next, and of the justness 
also, and reasonableness of it* Whidi 
points being thus stated and cleared, 1 
come now, as 1 proposed, to make use 
of them, in some ooservatioos and in* 
ferences that they afford us, And, 

Ffrst, it*may be observed, litat the 
scriptures were perverted, and turned 
by ill men to ill purposes, in the times 
of the apostles themselves ; that they 
were no sooner written, but they were 
wrested. From whence Ve may learn 
these two things ; 

Ist, That if this happened in the 
apostles’ days^Aen well might it hap- 
pen in ailqlllpes, especially in this 
age, whicl) is at Bb great a distance 
from the time of the apostles’ writing. 
We may cease to wonder, how it has 
come to pass, that so many controver- 
sies have been started about the sense 
of scripture, that it has been urged to 
so many wrong and different purposes, 
and brought to support and countenance 
so many heretical opinions, in latter days, 
when we find that during the lives of 
Paul and St Peter themselves, it Was 
thus insincerely and unfairly iHth. 
ITie ink wa^ hardly dry,* which fell 
from the apostles’ pens, Kmt men began 
to dispute about tlie words that were 
wrote in it ; to misoonstrue and mkapv 
ply them, evWry one to such doctrines 
as ple^ed4»m.bast ; and to dijaw from 
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the inspired writings th^Ags destructive 
of faith and salvation, in tne face of the 
inspiredautihors o^iieni, without asking, 
evftt least without taking their opinions 
in the .point ; nho surclj/* had been the 
properest men to have given aft account 
of tncir own. meaning. And' if these 
things were so then, what wonder is it 
if ever since, and especially- now, in 
these dregs of time; there be wilful 
nientbunu, who will oppose their own 
vain fancies and novelties to the general 
sense of the whole body of Christians, 
and not submit themselves to such a 
ooncarrent testimony in the exposition 
of scripture, as, though of the utmost 
moment towards determining our assent, 
yet fulls fur sliort of infallibility and in- 
spiration ? 

From the same observation also we 
may learn, in the 

^ place, That an tinerringexpounder 
ofacrlpture is not so useful and neces- 
sary as some men would make us believe 
it is ; because if there were such an one, 
and he were known and acknowledged 
io be such by all men, yet would not 
that secure all men from misinterpreting 
scripture, as is plain from tlie instance 
of tlie text* The apostles were certainly 
unexceptionable interpreters of their 
own writings, and infallible judges of 
all controversies that could arise from 
them ; and yet notwithstanding this, 
their writings were in their own time 
perverted, to countenance erroneous 
and heretical doctrines ; and so doubt- 
less would they be n^N though there 
were an infallible jud||||po earth irtill. 
And vah)^ therefore iTthc pretence^f 
our a<iversnries of the church of Rome, 
tl)at such an infallible judge is neces- 
sary, to assure us of the tt'uc sense of 
scripture, and put an end to all contro- 
versies concerning it; since plain it is, 
ih&ti when there was such an infallible 
judi^r he did net put nn end to all con- 




what a kind of argument m. st that be, 
which would prove the necessity of an 
infallible judge, from the great cxpe« 
dience of it towards detennining all 
controversies, when even that expe- 
dience itself (as we have seen) Wants to 
bejpVoved ? 

But t6 go on. We may observe from 
St« Peter’s assertion in the text* , 

Secondly, Wliat temper of tnthd, 
what precautions, what degree of know- 
ledge ar(^ requisite, in .to malie 

our inquiries into the obscure, parts of 
scr.pture, <*hnocent and useful to us. It 
is plain that this is an attempt of 
hazafdi and that it may happen to 
US dear, as it did those in the text, if we 
d(f not fitly prepite and guanl pur minds 
against the danger of it : which be 
done, if we manage our searches of this 
kind by these foliov/ing rules ' and di- 
rections : 

1st, \\'einua|pake care that the ^nd 
we propose to Ourselves in ' these in- 
quiries be good and laudable* They 
must not be entered upon out of mere 
curiosity and wantonness, ^tiot out of a 
vain and fruitless desire of knowledge, 
nor out^of a design of be^-wiore skil- 
ful and learhed than otlier ftien. and of 
appearing to understand every tl^ng; 
butthe%end of all our searches in fhis 
cijse ought to be, that wO may in provfs 
in the skill of those divine trutb^^hich 
were on purpose committed t(^^witing, 
that there might be matter io holy writ, 
fit always to employ our repeated medi- 
tations, and to exercise strictest 
attention; that wc may by such scar dies 
gain to ourselves higher and more en- 
larged apprehensions of God, .W truer 
and dearer sense of tlie deep of 
all his mysterious dispensallll and 
may thus raise up ourmiivds C ™ ‘*^*^*‘ 
degrees of hoJly admiration, iH^enco, 
and awe. 

We must iqtend to qualify ourielves 




a great many proud, pertinacious, and objections raised by those who jwe nw 
opilHonfitive men ieit, that would not be friends to scripture, for the jdt^hig 
concluded by him. the darkest as well as the brightes^art»-,.;< 

Now, ifiiie^ilferring the necessity of ofit, and making out to fair unprejudicedi 
acting in such or such a manner, men the beautnul harmony pf all the 
.tent the convenience that would re- fidifferent but ifgreeing branches of the 
•jii^teiMito.i^ hie so acting, divine revelation. , * 

he no ifery good argument in diviiiity, '^dly, We must come to this leorh, as ' 
evait when dial conveoienca is allowed; with a right intention, 'so with a mfied 
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rigfatly^lQiispDsed und <|nalificd to pursue 
that intention : ni3| presuming on our own 
strength : .not w% a;i high opinion and 
cQn€eit,,of our particular gifts, abilities, 
or advantages, as if we ^one were able 
tocl«»r up , all difficulties, ^and tp go to 
the botUfttt of all mysteries, and that po- 
thing were too hard'forus. . This is not a 
temper of mind, either naturaUyJfjtjtcd fojr 
such a wor^, or which God t^Iights to 
bless widi supl^matura}' assistance^ and 
discoveries. No, if ever we hope to make 
our ii^irics of this ^ind successful and 
profl|pS|[c 'to us, \vc must.be sure to epn- 
dueb thiem w'idh great modesty, and a. 
bccqmit:^ diffidence and dlstnist of ouj^ 
selvesfliumbly and chiefly relying upon 
God for his gracious help an<i assistance; 

. and in order, to it, putting up faH]ueiit 
and fervent petitions to that good Spirit 
whicV'indired^c holy s€|lptuiys, that he 
would ploofe lo eiiligh^ us with the 
knowledge of all the deep mysteries con- 
tained there, r It is humility and dc^ptioii 
that principally quality us for such 
searches 09 thcs^; and will do more by 
tliomseives, ^i|;p9ds giving a nian a true 
imderstanding.^of scripture, than, ail the 
gifts aid parts iuriic world will do, when* 
aeparit^ from them. For it is true iu this 
instance^ as weU us in many others, that 
G{id tie proud, and grace 

to ike. . Jiinic.s iv« 6. 

And, a&^A good way to keep alive and 
improve tl^^^umility of mind in us, lot 
us be surcy, 

^ ‘3dly, In oiir searches of this kind ever 
lo carry thii truth along with us (a truth 
I have cxphiincd, and proved to 

you in a (bourse), that there is 

AO place^ Bl ib ^ writ hard to be under- 
stood, thSH^epdful to be understood 
by us : IfVtil^aintain this reflection con- 
s^tly on our minds, it will teach us not 
i'cygy tbo/gKot stress hpon^ these ]|ifficul- 
tie$, niSr to employ too much of ohr time 
upon theihi, so as to be in the least taken 
#>ft from^onsidering what is more plain 
promble in scripture, what can mure 
easily ai^ u^fully be understopd^ and is 
indeei^'inore necessary to be understood 
by us. Some m§n pore so much and so 
P^k3flage9 of adisputedpmaning, 
^n^evt^&ught it ind.Ul^nsably requi- 
site to oA^ipine themsclvt^ of one side or 
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other of the questi^l^, if of 

religion were conce^^ in di^ult 

inquiries: they are!! so. busy evening 

and expluipbg hiwi places, that they for- 
get to mc4itatq upon ptaip. opes, ^ .to 
govern theiV lives under., a ; lively aad 
vigorous sense of dootrinea contain^ 
in tiicm : , which is doing just as the 
Pharisees did, ,tU/iing muU and rue^Mmi 
all manner of herbs, and passing, over 
judgment and tjic love of God^ LiUke xS* 
4‘2. Whereas (as our Saviour in that case 
decides), These ought they to have dtme^ 
and not to hare leji the other undone. A 
due reflection therefore upon this truth, 
that the understanding the obscure places 
of scripture is not a thing strictly required 
of us, or needful for us,*wiU be of use to 
moderate our too great eagerness in tlie 
pursuit of such kind of knowledge'; to 
render us less impatient and uneasy under 
what wc do not uudmtand of it, and less 
positive and dogmatical in what we do. 
And thus the two greatest temptations 
towards perverting scripture will be re- 
moved, an excessive curiosity in searches 
of this kind, and an over-weening fondness 
for our own private interpretations and 
opinions. 

4thly, If we would not wrest the hard 
places in scriptiux^, w^c must be sure to 
make that an inviolable rule and law to 
ourselves, never to expound them so as 
to oppose perspicuous and clear ones : but 
so to order our interpretation of doubtful 
points, as to makc^em fall in with tlve 
clear and intciligiHF parts of the . same 
rcvelfllioii ; so as together witii them to 
AUAe up one complete body of trudis, 
perfectly agreedng with each other. 

The b(*st way of knowing whether a 
line bo crooked or not, is to apidy It ^ 
one that is confessedly straight; and tKc.^ « 
purest way of not erring in obscure pas- 
sages is to malvc plain texts. the mmuj;o 
and judge of them. Tlie greatest part uf 
tho abuses and misrepresentations, of 
scripture have arisen from a contraiy 
management ; from men’s givinj^obsoure 
texts a new and paiticulai* souse: of their 
Qj^ftrst, and then growing fou4 oftfaat 
ention afterwards, and lewlving 
bring all the pl^iest passugos.m sqrip** 
turc) wlictlicr they will or no, tacoiiiB^ 
nance and comply wi^ it« 

G 
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That M may Mny ourselves after a 
i^utte diffeifent manner in our searches, it 
is fit for us to observe, 

5tbly, and lastly, That the safest and 
i^ttresC Wy of looking into those ^vtninra 
pfSu Paul, and the other holy writers is, 
'lo postpone the consideration of them 
tdl wc have mastered what is sure and 
‘«asy in scripture, till we have rooted and 
"pounded ourselves in those points of 
tioctrine that lie obvious and open ; and 
' when we have done that, there will be no 
danger of looking into any thing else, 
let it be never so hard and never so ob- 
■ scure. For cither we shall hit upon the 

right interpretation of it,* or, if wc do 
nek, fhb wrong one shall not hurt us. A 
man' that holds all that is plainly con- 
tained in scripture, and all that is nccos. 
asaiy to be hold by him, may in that which 
'is not plain, and not necessary, innocently 
abtmnd in bis own sense. For though he 
should in these matters mistake in his 
opinions, and mi.itake the sense of scrip- 
ture, upon which lie grounds those opini- 
ons, yet those mistakes cannot be fatal, 
because not fundamental, lie can never 
‘inaint.iui any thing din ctly repugnant to 
the Catholic laitb, and evidently de.s);ruc- 
tive of it ; and while he docs not, he may 
maintain what else he pleases ; and so he 
does it with sobriety and modesty, and a 
due deference to the opinion of those who 
have a right to be listened to in these 
things, his error (if it be one) shall never 
prove dangerous, o||^ imputed to him. 
And this remark isWbal is plain^ sug- 
'ge^edto«^us by the words of the text, 
vwhero 8t. Peter tells us, that those wBkSh 
rested the hard places in St. PauFs wH- 
•tings, andAhe other scriptures, were the 
-^gideamedalid unstable, that is, (as I told 
tlw^, who being not well grouiwied 
were eas^ to be drawn aside 
'hdO. pernicious opinions alid destructive 
errors : from* whence it follows, that the 
Ik^st-^way to secure ourselves from tlius 
perverting what is obscure In scripture is, 
iirst, tdhreiltil^r ourselves learned and sta- 
ble in what is plain ; and fixing that as 
OUT centre, from whence we are 
' removed, we may cxtemtuiir thou^ts mid 
‘ opinions to what cireiUtoferenceWe plaase. 
That taiih whicli we keep pure and im- 
defil<d in tundameatalsyshall either enable 


us to find out those truths of lesser mo- 
ment, that perfectly agree with it, or shall 
excuse us l^fore God, if wc should miss 
of them. Th^ will be a probability 
from hence of our understanding obscure 
texts rightly^ or if we do not, yet ifiere 
will be a certain^ of our not Wiining 
the guilt of wresutig Wiikure ta dur own 
destnilcj^nf. 

Thus have I diSpateW the second ge- 
neral observation, which I raised the 
text, vii^ to consider from tfacnen what 
temper and qualifications of what 

pr^aution and degrees of knoywS^ are 
requisite, in order to make ouf inquiries 
into the obsci^ parts of holy wift inno- 
cent and useful to us. 

1 might observe also fofim hence, in 
the 3d place, that if pefmtmg obscure 
passages of scripture l^ a thing in itself 
damnable, as^jk- P^tof ask%fl;s tir it is,, 
how much more certainly damnable is it 
to pervert plain ones ? And then infer, 

4feh)y, and lastly alsoj^ That if such a 
sentence be pronopneq^pon those who 
wrest scripture, then suitly a ifmch higfer 
degree of punishment hgaitoyc^'for those 
who afiiont and ridicule Buittecausc 
the first of these p(>into hns in 

some measure intimated in the priheding 
discourse, and there occalion^ly expfainr 
ed ; and,^bf;cause the secc^Mg ,pf too 
extensive and concerning to be 

how considered, 1 shall at present 

insist upon neither of the^ They may 
perhaps employ our rcM^idns Cn some 
other opportunity. ^ 
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On iljtff Pipejuilioes formWf ,<>r 
fe«M:e< 4al(eA, ag»in8t Oc 
of j£8(n Christ. , , 



• Ma-ttAkiti xk a. J 

; 

Blessed if he whosoever^ehtll not lA 
ta me. ^ 


IK fhe beginning of this - 

that the &pCist sent twp of hi^dumiples 
to Christ, to inquire of him Wheti^ 
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^ Initeed the ^ait Prophet s(ffohg 6ut^ S^viodf tirit tte 'sliest 

pcct^ by the p<^p1e,and foretold' by ^ttnU may pi^^Mylii^ 

Propheb/or wbetht^ they \rere to the gospel. Ife catoe ihtito 


expk^t abd tvait the ipoihidg of ahotb^r. 
Obr Saviour dcftaih^ the' di^ijpldr' df 
John, till he hdd made thei»>eye-wlthesses 
the thighty J^^br']diat‘wa^ in him. 
They sitir, 'at/the com^bd of h&dcord, 
the blind receive sight^ the 
the l^h* ef<mnsed, tH^dcaf rhiltoi^ to 
heatfihg^, and thb dead l^abed up t& 


convert and td sav^ tlte' Worid^ to dl^Iare 
the purposed kUd the OOmmaiidd bf the 
Ali^ighty, and to 'exact obe^kmce frotn 
ev'eFy Creature; but he emu tkrftii 
attendance and ahevt than if he hadliceh 
an ordinary messenger from thC goveireibf 
of a province. Hence it tw we )so 
often find fiim upbraided either wifii tBb 
agdlnT thcy saw likewise that th^e mfgh-, meanneSis of his parentage, the obscurity 
ty pt^pbb were CxercisCd without g^ving^ of his country, or the pr6sM n'eceatdity of 
the t&^Uuspicjon of any worldly dcsij^l ; his circumstances ; Is npT ikis 
thlft '^nd court was made to the great or son ? says one ; Cdh siny good Home 
wealthy, by ythgling thedf out cither for out of Nazareth r says another; or o^ : 
patienfs dr for disciples. The b|?nclit of prophet of out Galilee? saydathird. And 


the fttiracifeiif' was chiefly the lot of the 
poor ; and Ud they wore better disposed 
to toceive' gospel, so were they pre- 
fonud'bcfore^the rich aHMl mighty to be 
the disciples of Christ. When the Bap- 
tist’s disciples had seen and hoard these 
things, our &yiour thought thom^suffi- 
'^htly enabled to satisfy John in the iii- 
^iry upoft wbi(% he had sent them : Go, 
says John those things which 

ye <to gelir 'aii^see ; the blind rcetfix e their 

f II- . 


Avhen they saw hita oppressed with suffer- 
ings, and weighed down with afflictions, 
they openly insulted his sorrow, and tH-' 
umphed overhis fond pretences to savia’ 
the world : ThoU. Say they, that destroy-^ 
etk the tfinpk,anahuildest it in thteedays^ 
save thyself: if thou be the Son ofGodj 
come down from the cross. And so bond- 
ed arc men with the notions of worldly' ' 
greatness, and so apt to conceive of the 
majesty of God according to their own 


sigit^niS ike mlk ; the lepers are ideas of power and dignity, that thi^ pre- 
CleaM'edy ddi the deaf hear ; the dead are judice has prevailed in every age. ’ The 


'daiSed v^^fskd"'^he poor have the gospel 
pfeaahl^^B^kim, Then folloVdmmcdi- 
dtelyteiwil^s of the tCxt : and blessed is 
he wH6iot^^0dtt not \e offended in me. 

The clcjid^coiinection of the text with 
thd la’sit w^d^^ lihc fifth Verse, shews us 
what Sort pf^per^ons our Saviour had in 
his ^l^<^l[en he spoke of the offence 
•l I?? th%world : the poor^ says 
fefpreached to thent : and 
oioever shall not be offend- 
?f hef had kaid, the poor are 
the gospel, and happy 
‘ far nOtwithstandliig 
nt .uiicomfoftable condition^ 
i the honourable and the }ekrahff,' whd 
; 'and in toeir oWn o)^io>n 
I heaiSten to! the instructions of 

''wOhli^ thus explaiiied' lead us to 
biqui^, 

Firi^ Whtft ai^ the offences which are 
^die gospel of Christ : 
From source these tf- 

l^ehtN^co 


taken id] 
he, kave^ 
blessed i 
ed in fke? 
ready to 
e'in^i 



Apostle to the Corinthians preached Christ 
crucified ; but he was to the Jews a stum- 
bling blockf and to the Greeks foolishness : 
for the Jews required a sign, a visible 
temporal deHverance, and had tto nptiOn, 
much less any wai|||.as they could epp^ 
hencLof such a l^mour as JesUs; ^e' 
Greeks sought after wisdom^ Mid thought 
that, if Gem were indeed to redeem 'the 
World, he would act more suitably to his 
power and wisdom : whenever th^ made 
their Jupiter speak, his voice was dhuii* 
der, and lightning was his appearance^ .. 
and he delivered oracles- not €0 be coih- 
municated to vulgar cam. Sd in the Old 
Testament, when God speaks, clot/Sls and 
darkness are round aboni him, and hui 

S resence and hiS voice are terrible. Bdt*' 
ere* every thing had a diffeidht tUm':, 
tbeappearace was in the likelSeSs 

and in the* form of a sertont; tod, 

M 


__ in like a servant; he mht oot 

Kke a sbiVe," he •das esteemed tdrieSkanyOnd 
Ais departure wals tdkenfar nUsdy. 
doctrine was frsemed ratoer to ptmfy toe 
The poverty and totanncss in which heart, and’ to give vrisdom to wn simple. 
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than to exercise the head, and furnish 
matter for the curious and learned ; to 
bo a general instruction and a common 
rule of life to ^1 men, and not to satisfy 
the yanity of worldly wisdom in inquiries 
above its reach, With Him the precepts 
of virtue' are the principles of wisdom and 
holiness, the greatest ornament of the 
minfl of man. 

But these things the wise and the gn‘at 
men of the world find hard to reconcile 
tyith the wisdom and majesty of GchI, 
according to their notions qf wisdom and 
power. Why did not Christ, say they, 
appear in the power and majesty of his 
, Father? Would not the embassy have 
hcea more worthy both of God and of 
Him ? Would any prince, who had a 
mind to reclaim his ivodllious subjects to 
obedience, not rather chuse to send a 
person of honour ith a suitable retinue, 
w'hose appearance might command vesjlt'ct 
and credit, than an ambassador clothed in 
i^gs and poverty, lit only to create in the 
rebels- a gixmter contempt both of himself 
and his prince ? If it was the ])urpose of 
Cod, that the world through faith should 
be saved, would not the world more se- 
curely and readily have confided ia one 
W'hosc very appearance would ha\e spoke 
Bis dignity, tlian in one who seemed to 
be even more miserable than tliemselvcs, 
and not able to rescue hltnself frf)m the 
vilest and most contemptible death ? 

But let us now, in the second place, 
consider what foundation thc’re is in roa« 
«OQ for this great prejdlicc. 

. ft is , no. wonder to hear men reason 
upon the notions and ideas which an* fa- 
miliar to them. Great power and great 
aUth.onty are conneemd with the ideas of 
pomp and splendor ; and, when we 
talk of the works of God, our minds na- 
'iHikally* turn themselves to view the groat 
iuir«tcuk)us works of ProMdence: 
nhd tllis' is the^ reason'why men are slow 
to the l^nd of God in the ordi- 

nary course.of nature, where things, be- 
ing familiait tp us,^ do not strike with 
iffoniev andntfipturatton. 

When Naamab^the Syrian came 
prophet of Israerto be cured Us 
pr^yji Blislia sent a messenger him' 
Oo af^ wash in Jordan sevan times^ 
dni thy JUsh shall come again 
mi thou shall be skan*. The haughty Sy- 


rian disdained the easy cure, and scorned 
the prophet : Is this your man of God, and 
this his mighty power to send me to a pi- 
tiful riverof Israel ? Behold^ says he, / 
thought he •uill mrek/ come out to mCy and 
staf^ and call on the name of the I^ord 
his Gody and strike hU hand over the pldcey 
and rrcore r the leper. Are not Abana and 
Pharpimr;rivcrs ofDamaseusy better than 
all the waters cf ferael ? may jf not wash 
in them and be efSAn ? So he turned^ and 
went away in a rage. But his’'servants, 
not a little wiser than their masfrr^ thus 
reason the case with him : My /ctAcr, if 
the prophet had hid thee do some grpil 
thingy woMsf thou not have done it 1 how 
mveh rather then, when hesdithimto thee, 
trash ahd ^be clean t Upon this gentle* 
rebuke his stomncli came downi' and he 
condo«;c('iuled to follow the prophet's di-. 
rectii>n ; and hUtfr.sk came dgain, like the 
flesh of a younff child, and he was clean. 
Not unlike to yiaamanl^ folly h theirs, 
w ho ti^ke offoiwe-at the poverty and mean- 
ness of the Author of our rolemption. 
His semi ments and theiw agree: heeit^ 
pected to have seen some surprising won- 
der wrought for his cure ; ^nd« wl^ he 
was bkl only to wash, Bu thought there 
could bo nothing of God in so trifling a 
remedy. And is not this their senscy who,,, 
think that>o obscure, so mean a pergon as 
Jesus, could never be tho of 

God upon so great an errand as the sal- 
vation of the world ? who thup expostu- 
late, Why came he notain $ majesty 
suitable to his employitfenVand then we 
wouki have believed him ; but how can 
we expect to be raised to thtf’ glory of 
God by him who sconi 

and contempt of men ^ ^ f 

If wc search tbU pi'ejudU^ the bot- 
tom, wc' shall flod that it U^s from a 
false conception of the poW^ . janil ma- 
jesty of Codf as if the success dF'liis yfm 
ptMK*& depended upon the visible 
the instrumepts he made choice^ 
men wc know the case js so ; must 
use means which they can judge to p 
adapted to the eod they aim at,^ if Aey 
intend to prosper m what they^undertahe ^ ' 
but with God, it is otherwise.- To stop 
the current even of the mksSlelb 
banks must be raised, and stuirips^cttt; 
when the work is done by man: but lit 
the hand of God the rod of Mbs^ Vaa 
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taore than sufficient to curb the rag^ of 
the sea, and force it 'to yield a to 

his people. Tlic. fpQUH^aa qf says 
the Apostle^ hr wiser than mmi^and the 
•weakness of. Gad Uf^on^cr than men; 
teaching, ps that wc shoukhnpt prestune 
to sit in ju<|gmente upon tite methods of 
how tiidish or how 
weak soever"' they may seem to ua, they 
will be fouiid in his hahd to be the Wisest 
and the s^ongest, .At^d this reasoning 
the Apostle applies to the case now before 
UB 5 The cross of Christ was a Humbling- 
bhekio the JewSy and to the Greeks fooU 
is^f^s ; Jnit mto ail them that are called^ 
the fpmr ef God, and themsdom of God; 
because ihefkoUshiess of God u wiser than 
jam, smA the, weakness of God xit ranger 
than metif. However the Jews, or how ever 
the Greeks conceived of the cruci fil'd 
Jesusi yet to every belicvoi: he is thi* migh- 
ty power of God to sahation, because 
God ordaiited him so to be; and this 
ordination gives full clficacy to the cn>ss 
of Christ, however in itself contemptible, 
i||id to ail human appearance unfit tor the 
purposfk The waters of Jordan had no 
natural hfficacy to cleanse a h'|)er ; in the 
rod of Mosed^tlMirc. was no power to di- 
vide the sea; but; when ordained by 
.Jiod to these f^jrposes, the sea fled back 
at Che tmich of hloscs*s rod, and the le- 
prosy of ^aaraan was purged hy the so 
much despised waters of Israel. If we 
ivoukl judge truly, the more simple and 
plain the Ipethods of providence are, the 
more do they speak the power of the 
Almighty. When God said, Let there 
be light, pnd there was light, his luicon- 
trollable^powcr mdre evidently appeared, 
than if a» the angels of heaven had been 
employed^to produce it. When our Lord 
said, twin,, he thou clean, and the person 
wap glcainMi^d, his divinity siiotic forth 

S 'e brolly, than if he had commanded 
[he ppwf>rs above visibly to assist him, 
iik^;wC|. Whim God committed the 
of the world, to Jc.sus, a man 
il||^sQrn>w. and affi^kub and ^1 
or^ com^iipogs^ and gave him tlie pow<^r 
of duiilS |Sunh as never nia^ did, 

In C9nfinhaQon..,o£ {lis commission, he 
apea0|[a|i ]plafhiy in^ hjm, as jf he had 
)Hm yrith- vi^ljle mai^sty and 

E )W9r. If we consider him. txffiiGtei and 
menledt upd given up to a cruel dcathi 


StJEBJLOCK.. gS 

it proves mdei^ ;t|iai,be iv^k anii^ 
mprtal; andnpi 

the less able to estkbljpb^,]l;lie%or<i which 
ho spoke by this ihw , 

As to this part' !ojr®e oteiice Uicn, so^ 
for as the and powpr. of Qod' 

arc couccrped| u proppeefs fro^. ver^' 
wrong notions jn both casea^ and suppos^p' 
that the majesty of God wantoth^ s^aam 
little supports of outward pomp aj^ gran- 
deur as that of men does, and that .hw 
power depends upon the fitness of msthi-^ 
mintal of material . causes, .as. ^maQ 
power plainly does ; whereas the majes^ 
and power of God are never more cjearly 
seen, than when he makes choice of Ijho ^ 
weak things, of the woi;ld to confound ite 
things which are mighty » 

Lot. us then in 4m next place consider, 
with respect to med, whether the advan- 
tages on their side would have beet^ 
greater, had Christ appeared in greater 
splendor, and with more visible power, and. 
authority. 

ilow tar the im^nations of some mci^ 
may rove upon sucih inquiries as thesc^ or 
w'bat degrees of splendor and glory they 
would judge sufficient for their purpose, 

1 cannot tell, '^['bis we arc, sure of, that 
the majesty of the Alniighty is not to bo 
approached by human eyes ; tliat there- 
fore, wlienevcr it descends to treat with 
men, it must be veiled and obscured tin«- 
dor such representations as men can bear. 
This is true, you'll say ; but is there no , 
medium between the immediate presence 
of God, and his apfpearing in the form of 
a servant, and dying, not as the children 
of men commonly die, but as the vilest 
and most pn>tligatc criminal?. Many de- 
grees there are, no doubt, of visible ^ocy, 
in any of which Christ might hay^ ap- 
peared, but in none with greater advantage 
to religion than that in which he came. 
Suppose he fa^d pome, as dhc Jews ex- 
pected, in the tqnn of a ndgbty priiicQ, 
and in that situatioi^ had propagated his 
faith and doctrine ; what would the 
believers then have said,? liow ofteri „ 
should we have been told be]brd^;noWj 
that our . religion w£is tlio work of human 
fblicy, and thatdur Prmce> doaru^a^ 
dominions . were extended Jby 
sword ? Was ever any lefigtdn better 
thought of tor having been pr^h^e<^ at : 
the head of an army? is certain, 
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to make religion a rational act of 
the mind, it, cannot be conveyed Ut us in 
too easy and, familiar a manner : the less 
aive we have of bur teacher, the more 
freedom we shall exercise in weighing and 
examining his doctrines. And upon this 
acdOunt our Saviour's appearance was in 
the num proper form, as it gave to men 
Ae greatest ' scope and liberty of trying 
and searching into his doctrines and pre- 
tences : and therefore his meanness and 
joveity should least of all objected by 
those who seem to contend for nothing 
more than to clear religion from feai*s and 
prejudices. . 

But perhaps they will say, we wanted 
him nor to appear in worldly state and 
glory, or to exercise temporal dominion 
on earth ; we would have been contented 
with a visible, though an inferior kind of 
manifeitcition of his divine authority. 0 
Jboh' and nUw of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have •written! What think 
ye of giving sight to the blind ; of open- 
ing the ears of the deaf ; of loosening the 
tongue that was dumb; of restoring 
health to the sick ; of raising the dead to 
life again; of raising even himself from 
the grave, and abolishing the scandal of 
the cross by a visible victory and triumph 
over death? What do you call thesis 
things } What do they manifest Co you ? 
Are these the w'orks of that mean man, 
that wretched, that crucihed mortal, of 
whom we have been speaking ? Do slaves 
and servants, nay, do princes and the 
greatest of the children of ihcn, use to 
^iform such works? If not, these are 
the very manifestations of divine power 
and authority which you require. Nor 
it, i believe, enter into tht* heart of 
man to contrive any greater signs to ask 
of any person pretending to a divine 
commission, than these which our Saviour 
^dluiy and publicly gave the world of his 
authority. Had he appeared with all 
Ae vanble power and glory which you 
can conceive, yet still you cannot ima- 
pne what grcjater works than these he 
^ tould possibly perform ; and therefore the 
evidence now, aiMer all the meanness of 
his appearance, is iftie same for his divi^ne 
authority and commisiSon, as it would 
have been, bad he come in the greatest 
^ pomp of glory and power. 

As to us^ 1 thi]^, who are removed 


at ^ distance from the scene of this actKm» 
the«*isvideii[cp is much greatef. Had hp^. 
come in surprising glory, we miglf navd* 
siispecie^the reladione ^ ikum* wn 0 ,-we 
might wft thiiA,^w andi^hear^ evtty 
thing under ..the ^eateqt iuiikmishvnvnt,* 
and, like St. •Paul when hp cieiught 
up to the thi]^ hea^a, equld tell^ 

whether they were in *hc oqt 

of the body. BuWnow we 
dei)ce of men who lived ad^cbpVeiised 
with him familiarly, who aw all his 
mighty works, and saw them wimbutsurw 


their accounts with this ass(mttiC|f That 
they relate that only which nod 

heard, •which they had seen 
eyes, which they had looked upon^. md 
which their hands had handled^ of ihk Iborrf 
of life. So far ar^ we then from having 
any just cause of offence in the p^erty 
and meanness of our blessed , Lord, that 
from those circumstances arises the great 
stability of our faith, and this comfona- 
ble ab^rance, that our foith staUaS^ not 
in the wards or in the woi^s of maii^s 
wisdom and power, but in the power and 
in the wisdom of the Almighty, who 
knows to produce strength out of 
weakness. 


prjbc or astonishment, being reconciled to 
them by daily use, and the loB|g-experi- 
enced gentleness and love of their]^fi|C^r ; 
and therefore they very itttilV' mtx^uce 
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The same Subject continued. 

Matthcv, ki. 6. 

Blessed is he whosoever shall not be olTendcd 
io me. 


I HAVD already examined the 'first and 
great prejudice against the gospel, aruii^ 
from the poverty and meannem of nor 
blessed l.ord, and the low omdition cf 
life in which he app^ur^ in thp World, 
and the wretched circumstanced which 
put an end to it; and shewed it to Wse fqr 
from being a just ofience against Ac go$-, 
gel, that, when^airly coi»ideted,J|serves . 
to recommend l^ligion to us wijffi w pos- 
sible advantage, m the more'en^Atly 
to set forth me lovd of Christ, apd 
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'go<^bes9 <4 p«<4 .4>L‘||lli 
gomi. > *. >'*/' - ' V i*0 

V ^ ms t|e dt the 

the 

cms^hBC^^ tie 

» 1^(11^ % Apostle fays, 

; .Ai: they 
jSgdjing the wis- 
oQBl'. in tf^pspel, it was 

fts %olishncss. 

*' Thl j^lH^iclea upon which all rcli- 
gion dettM^, arc the nature of God, the 
lixilDOitBp^ the soul/ and t^e certain- 
ty of future rewards and punishments in 
aA^ this. Tliosc things have 
e;!|||gi^&wised the wit and learning of the 
Ptmmciogjpcrt of mankind, and philo- 
^phy hftl, garnished difficulties on evciy 
were they well cleared up, 
ii itlM^ht religion would want no other 
sxamQrt^ But in vain do you search the 
£^1^1 of Christ for a solution of these 
difficulties : he has not so much as entered 
inn^em, *or once attempted to give an 
account of the nature or essence of God, 
or of an human soul, or to consider the 
.difficdtics that arc urged by the schools 
agaiitn ^ sf^arato existence from the 
body. Futpre rewards and punishments 
he has indeed fully asserted ; but, as to 
the nature and manner of them, and the 
soul's existence in each state, he lias left 
them involved in the same intricacies in 
f which he found them. And yet, say the 
disputers of this world, who would not 
expect from a person sent from God to 
have all his difficulties solved which affect 
the belief .and practice of religion? Wc 
ore bid to be good and holy, aiKl are pro- 
mised immortality : so far 'tis well. But 
did he not know what doubts exercise 
the most learned men concerning the na- 
ture of God, and of the soul, and its 
passage to another world, ainl concerning ^ 
the place and condition of that other 
world f , Why were pot these doubts clcar- 
ed^ , Had be opened, to .us this dark scene 
oT nalpre, and made ua to understand the 
conteXj^re of th^foul, and its manner of 
subsisting out of me body ; I'^ad he taught 
ua to compreKend the state and nature 
of the Qdier worlds such doctrines, such 
^^comiea would have .been sufficient 
eyijHiQg of the divine wisdom : but now 
^.fjf^jmy tauf^t the plai% doctrines of 


nKuabty^ and.are bj|d to take his word fo|> 
ourimmpjMPjty., 

Tct clear and 

office agaiiMjt^e I desire you 

would coiuduet with me., the, following, 
pardculara. 

First, That the objection do^notslie; 
properly against the gf^pel of CHjRks hut 
if there ba any sense in it^ it must rige 
higlier, and strike at the wisdom and 
goodness of God in the creation ; ftw, if 
any fault is to he found in this matter, it 
is not witbi* Christ for not teaching, us 
more wisdom , than we are capable but 
with God for not making us wiser tti^p 
we are. And hence it will appear, that 
the objcctum is both impious and senso* 
less. 

Secondly, That this objection, allows 
ing it its full force, does no way affiect 
the belief orpractice of religion ; because 
religion depends entirely upon the cer- 
tainty of the soul's inimortalhy, and of a 
future state of rewards and punishmenta ; 
which certainly no way depends upon 
the knowledge of the nature of the thi^s 
themselves, since we are and may be cer- 
tain of many things, the nature of which 
we neither do nor can know. And hence 
it will appear, that the difficulties arising 
from tlie consideration of the nature of 
these things cannot aifcct our belief of the 
certainty of them, if it be supported by 
proper evidence ; and, consequently, that 
religion is no way concerned to remove 
these difficulties. And, 

Tliirdly, That the gospel hai( given us 
the greatest evidence for the certainty alkil 
reality of these things, that Can be thought 
on or desired. And heiKe it wiU appear^ 
that the doctrines of the gospel are sufh 
as are adapted to the service of religmn, 
and as mlgnt be expected fix>m a teacher 
divinely inspired. 

And first, Let it be considered, that 
this objection does not lie i^nst the gos- 
pel of Christ; but, if ther^ be any force 
in it, it strikes immediately at the wiaipm 
and goodness of God in the creation. . 

As long as men keep to the plain siim 
pie. points in which religion is concerned, 
there is no danger of their spUiting uj^a 
these insuperable diffieul^es. If they 
seek after God, the id|(^ creation will 
lead them lum s things 
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of him from the creation of the tcorld 
are clearly seen, being vndtrstood by the uf 
things tchich are made^ even his eternal 
power and godhead. Jf t|py search after 
the mimortaiity of the soul, ami the ccr- 

» of a future state of rewards and 
mmts, these truths will be suggested 
to theiiMrom their own natural sense of 
good and evil, and the Ttotions of God*s 
wisdom, and justice, and goodness, com- 
pared with the present iuu*c|iml distribu- 
tions of rewards and punislintjjfits ; which 
can be accounted for upon no other foot, 
nor rccoticiled to the natural sens*' God 
has implanted in us of the diiferencc of 
cood and evil, and the notions we luivc 
of his excellency and ]>erfoction. Hut, 
if they launch out into philosophical 
inquiries, and, not content to know that 
God is, without knowing what ho is, 
endeavour to ])ry into the nulure and 
nmniuT of the e.xistence of the Almighty; 
cn* if, not satisfied with the moral certain- 
ty of a future state, tliey want to look 
into the contexture of the soul, and to sec 
there the natural seeds of immortality; 

Uis no wonder if they make shipwreck 
both of their reason and their faith at 
once-: for this knowledge is too high for 
men. God lias not given us faculties to 
enable ub to comprehend these mysteries 
of nature; and therefore we must always 
of necessity w'andcr out of the w ay, and 
be bewildered, when wo search after them. 

I' lir let any man consider whence it 0$, 
that tiie difficulty of these imiuiries 
ansetk : pot for want of teaching, 

for all the U^aching in the world will not 
< liable men to comprehend tlie things of 
which Usey can form no notions or ideas. 

Ai»d this is the ca‘'e : the seeds of this 
knowkxlgc arc iiot implanted in our na- 
ture, and therefore no culrivation cun 
ever produce it. Then' is notliihg which 
ever fell under the notice of our senses, to 
which the existence and being of God can 
be likened, nothing that bears any pro- 
portion of similitude to the natural frame 
stnd make of otir souls : and therefore 
'tis impossible to represent those things to 
the . of man ;• for 'tis nc»t iq the 
power of any sound of words to create 
now notions or ideas in our mind, or to 
convi'y new knowledge without them. 

God lias set bounds to pur knowledge by 



id, <?^nROt^ 
or cxct'lj^i? 
our tracHV, 
fuse more into us 
receiving as %. v< 
more than 
out of the seaflP 
This being the #ute ; 
men, it had hc'en to little ^ 
blessed Lord haePaUempftodi _ _ ^ 
into the kitowledge of those 
of nature, ^hich the curiops and 
are so desijous of prying into, 
ness was to instruct rhrm iii tlie ^ 
virtue and holinofs, to 
sleepy SOI lb and rouse their 8 
sciences to a sense of goodness^ 
them the way to peace and happij 
fc(‘tting before them the precepts ( 
and nature in tlieir triie untorlmptccfcpU- s. 
rity : and this ho has done/dven bvib©"' 
confession of his greatc'st enemies, wnPin ‘ 
this part liave nothing to Object, 'but that , 
his laws arc too good and too holy for 
their observance. 'Tis the grtat i^ccL 
lency of a tcachei* to speak to the sense 
and undeistaiuling of the ]>epple; and, 
wheni'vor lie lise.s above thorn, he is lost 
ill the clouds, and his words arc mere air 
and sound : and llicroforc, whatever wis- 
dom and knowledge were in out blessed 
Saviour, 'tis folly to expect from him 
any greater degrees of cithrt*, than we 
arc capable of comprehending,. As he 
was our prophet and teacher, it was his 
business to be understood ; and he for- 
bore teaching us the deep mysteries of 
nature, for the same iipason that wo do 
not teach children Algebra, not that wc 
envy them the knowledge, but that wc 
know they are incapable df it. Instead 
of improving the nature of man, he must 
have destroyed ir, and ncw-created him, 
to ha\o made him capabJc of a clear in- 
sight into nil the mysteries wbich the cu- 
rious seem desirous of knowing. And, 
could ho have given us 0 the knowledge 
wc thirst after, yet still the way to hap- 
piness would be the same, and we could' 
do nothing to set forward oiir salvation, 
which he has not already both instililltGa 

sfp*as 


and enabled us to do : and thcrefpi 
the case stands, he has fully petfoi^dkd 
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di&taict!y‘froirt th« body/ or hoWtt 
e c^n be unit^ to tt again ? It Would 6o‘ 
altogether rewi^able fov^ |hcit;hant 
not to trade IndlM. dioiM he is 
sure there is^gMat wealth '%Ud 
there, 'til V he can account to^imsslfjbir 
the nature of all the sitfjbrbiiiji|^jiPte 
in thht other woflH ; or ior a' iffllri not 
to eat, thoiigli he is sure it Would hduriA 
and support his life, till he can scO tiie 
nmsun of nutrition, and give an account 
of all the sacret ways by which nature 
perfonris the work. 

God has given us knowledge sufficient 
to be the foundation of our duty; and,' 
if we will use the light wc have, we 
shall be happy. The great mistake which 
men commit in rejecting upon these 
matters, is, 'J'hat they * suppose th^r 
shouhl have better evidence for the thitiP 
of another world, could they overcome 
these difficulties,^ which cross them per- 
petually in the search after nature : And 
this would indeed be a real advantage to 
religion, if it were so ; but that it is 
not, wHi appear in the follow ing consi* 
derations : For, 

Secondly, I’he difficulties which arise 


■ '^n ]*cudily answer, that I 

vvcK'an angel tlian a man; 
ow. bf no. right 1 had to be 
_jiSt I am cither, is owing 
ijhe- goodness and beneficence of 
Mad be left me still in the 
liflH'wSuLy out of which 1 was formed, 
he me no injury, nor could any 

Cjpj[nj|saint have been 'tonned against him 
''on iw behalf.' For what I have, 1 hase. 
rcasofr' to be thankful ; for what I have 
not, I have no reason to coiiif)Iaiiu 

liad God indeed given us only thobfa. 
cultic8.^f ihfen, and rcquirc<i of us the 
service i)f angels, we might then w'itli 
some justice have lamented the unequal’ in considering the natural properties of 


w'clght: but nt)w that he requires no- 
thing of us but w hat wx* arc able to per- 
form, and what, according to our pre- 
sent degree of undcrstancling, it is highly 
Reasonable we should perform, it is great 
perverseness to hang back for want of 
more light, and a greater capacity to un- 
derstand what it is no way necessary for 
us to 'understand. Our present faculties, 
if rightly applied, will lead us to a cer- 
tainty of tiic being of a God, to the 
knowledge of his excellency and perfec- 
tion, and will instruct us wherein our 
reasonable service to him docs consist i 
and shall W'e, when wc know tliere is an 
all-suflfk;icnt being, and that it is our duty 
to serve him, shall we, 1 say, suspend 
our duty, because we meet w'ith great 
^iffletflfies in trying to comprehend his 
natuT^nd manner<^f existence ? As weak 
as we are, we may assuredly know, that 
God wiU one day judge the uorld in righ* 
ieouendee^and reward every man according 
to hujjj^ftgs : and shall we not listen tb 
Ais grw ; motive to obedience, because 
iiKot able to know how the soul can 


tilings, do no way aftcct the certainty 
and reality of their existence : Jf they 
did, we could be certain of the real ex- 
istence of no one thing; since there is 
nothing but what affords us very great 
difficulties, when wc come to account for 
the nature and properties of it. Let 
what will be the subject, 1 think, there 
cannot be two more different inquiries^ 
than when we examine whether the thing 
really is, and when wc examine #hat it 
is : They arc inquiric^s which do not' <8? 
all depend one upon the other. Wc 
can examine the properties of some 
tilings, without so much as reftectiiig 
whether there ever were such things, or 
no. When the mathematician considers 
tJie properties of an exact ciiclc or 
square, it matters him not whether there 
Iwj such perfect figures in the world, or 
no ; nor does he trouble himself to in- 
quire. So, on the other hand, we can 
examine . and come to the certaintjr of 
the existence of things, without knowibg, • 
or attompring to know; their natures 
and properties. The peasant knows there 
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is a. Sun and a Moon, ^ well as t|i< 
astccuioihen ; and his certainty, as to 
l^eir existi^e, is as greaf and as well- 
I^Unded as theirs. Mnr i^ this only 
true in things .which ar^bjects of sense, 
fS(iU h^d . likewise with respect to 
Mjjfe ll^gs, the existence of which we 
coQecIVom reason. From visible effects 
to invisible causes the argument is con- 
clusive ; though in many cases it extends 
only to the reality of the cause, ^and 
does not in the least load us to the know- 
ledge of the nature of it. When we 
see distempers cured by the use of plants 
or^Of drugs, some virtue we are sure 
there is in them, upon which the effect 
depends, though what we seldom or 
never can tell. This being the case then, 
That we can arrive at the knowledge of 
existence of things, when we arc 
perfectly ignorant of their natuiVs and 
properties ; and can, on the otiier side, 
examine and know the properties of 
thibgs, without considering whether they 
exist, or no; 'tis plain that these are 
distinct acts of knowledge, which do not 
depend on each other, and that we may 
be certain as to the reality of things, how- 
ever wc may be puzzled and confounded 
when we enter into the consideration of 
their nature. 

And now pray consider, as to, the case 
before us, what sort of knowledge it i$ 
that is necessary to support religion in 
the world. If wc are sure there is a 
Cod who will judge the world, is not 
tha^ a sufficient foundation for holiness ? 
Does it signify any thing, as to the ne- 
cessity of our obedience, to inquire into 
the manner or nature of his being ? 
Does not the whole religion evidently 
depend on this question, Whether there 
f;ertainly be a God who will judge the 
wprld? And, if it appears Uiere is, is 
it of any consequence to say, tliere arc 
great ijlimculties in conceiving how these 
thingp can be? For, if they certainly 
will be, tjicrj! will be some way or other, 
no dq^; and it concerns not us to 
know^. which way. Since therefore our 
Say|aur has |^v(m the g^test evidence 
iw can be of t^ certainty of a future 
state, and the souVs existence afier ae^, 
Itis impeitiiient and unphiloaoplucid to 
thia evidence 'wiidi ^fficulties 
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knowh 
from 

an argtqp&eaf 
ashamed^f, 4han^ 
tition with 1 
the certaintjl 
themselves. W^r^vdiis' 
would set the gregt con 
upon the right foot, 
on this single point. Wt 
sufficient evidence of a fril 
no? For, if such a st^te 
our conceptions concemii|; it 
or not clear, most certmnly 
be brought to account 
which is enoujfh, 1 think,'! 
careful what we do. And thisi 
concern of religion, and that 
secure whatever is necesagry to iL . „ 
Since then religion evidei^y 
upon the certainty and reality of 
state of rewards and punishments, and 
other the like articles, and not in the 
least upon the knowledge ol^he nature 
or the philosophical account pf these 
tilings ; it had been absurd in our Savi- 
our, who was a preacher of religion only, 
a teacher sent from God, to have cuter^ 
into tliose difficulties, w'hich did not at 
all belong to his province. And, since 
neither tlie practice of religion would 
have received any advantage by tlxc dis- 
cussion of these doubts, lor if we had 
the knowledge of angels, add saw the 
heavens as plainly as they do, yet the 
same virtue''' and holiness, without any 
change, would bo necessary to carry us 
thither; nor the motives of religion 
would have gained any new strength, 
since the evidence for the reality of a fu- 
ture stale is not affected by these doubts ; 
it is ridiculous to expect the solution of 
them in the gospel^ whep, if ^lved| they 
would not -serve apy one .p^iipt in. w^icn 
the gospel is. concerned,' but m^uld end. 
in mere {diilosophy and speculqti^)^ 

But ptfhaps it niay be said, alf 
this is true indeed, whore the 
of things is out of doubt : in cgSQ 
no difficulties can destroy the eyidwee o( 
&eir existence. But, where th^ex^t^ 
tence of things is doubtful 4^ % 




jora iniilioitality, 
e, tha^Plbi be thought 
arc two things 
ffiju resurrection ^o life de- 
It^earn from our Saviour's 
r Sadducces: ye dq err, says 
the scriptures^ nor the 
answer is a very 
; for "we can desire no more 
that God certainly can 
he certainly will. . The 
learnt from our natural no-- 
tt^.oinPW; the second from the scrip- 
ture, ^h&h is the declaration of |his will 
to nul^nd. ^ tdl^thc power of God, 
it cahdot. brought into question, mtU- 
out -iArowibg^ Otf all pretence even to 
natural religion : for if you allow God, 
thaf he made the world, and formed man 
into a living soul in the beginning ; you 
caiinot den^ but that He, who made man 
out of nothing at first, can as easily make 
hnn again, after death has dissolved the 
vital ui^oii. It renlains then to inquire 
after the will ot God, Whether lie, who 


_ nies, aa to df%nltici 
plilosophXr has pot indeed 
to answer them ; but be fti§jr aimmsed 
thei«i hin^ifdf, ha daJike mm 
£mve ; as he gpt ^Ap.ai^ ^w^fd, 
baffled all the plul^phm^/argpjiiai^ 
against motion. . ^ 

Tis true, you will say, this is li^gpod 
evidence, bat you find it'hi^ to belmve: 
And ptThaps yOu might have been as bard 
of belief, if our Saviour had reasoned 
never so philosophically. The ^piestioii 
is, Whether any objection lies against 
the gospel tor overlooking the difliculties 
which learned men raise t I have sb^ed 
that none can lie, and that the gospel 
has given a much better evidence ifbm^ 
«.that which is desjred : And this is suiSfc- 
cient to remove the ofibnee taken upon 
the account of this supposed defect in 
the gospel. If you b<dievc not the gospe^ 
that alters not the case : The evidence, 
is not the worse for that; ■'for neither 
would you believe perhaps^ though one 
rose from the dead. 


SERMON XIII. 

The same subject conclude. 


Mattubw si. 6. 


certainly can, certainly will raise us at 
the last day ? The time will not permit 
me to enter largely into the argument ; 
and therefore I shall rest it upon one, 
but thi^t a-very clear point. It will not 
be defied but that we have our Saviour’s 
promise and word for our resurrection 
often repeated in the gospel: and con- 
sider, pray, did not he raise many dead 
to life again ? Did he not at last raise 
himself from the grave, after he had been 
three days buried ? Is it not plain then, 
upon, the gpspel account, Jthat he had 
the power (M raising the dead } and is it 
pptaa.blajin that he has promised to raise 
in ) ' Take both propoiitions together 
tltei;^ and they will amount to tliis ; 
that £(e^ who has the power of raising 
the W promised and declared that 
be wii^ raise us fix>m the dead. God, we 
knejL cannot lie, and therefore must 
snti^eVery word which hfi spoke by Us 
ko^jSMi4 And hence ariates a 

' whicb no doubts can shake. 


Blessed is he whosoever shall oot be offended 
in me. 


IS- 


The prejudices which men are apt to 
conceive against the gospel, are of dif., 
fer(*nt kinds, according to the difieient 
views under which they consider it. When 
they set themselves to examine the pre- 
tentions lit has to be a divine revelation, 
they stumble at tlie meanness and poverty 
of its Author; imagining that, if God 
were to send a person into the world upon^^^ 
so^considerable an errand, he would clji^he 
him with a m^csty becoming one im- 
mediately commissioned by himsell^ ^and 
which might better support the gtaat 
undertaking: Or if they consider the ' 
gospel as the word of God, given to men 
for their instruction in all things pertain* 
ing to the service of Ood, th^ expect to 
find all thrir doubts and difficul&s re- 
moved, which are any way related to the , 
c§use of religion ; for instance, as 


relate t6 the nature of the son], its m^i-' 
ner of subsisting out of the body, and 
to the nature and condition of the future 
, state "w’hich we arc bid to export ; And, 
not finding these difficnliios considered 
si^itmovcd, they are apt to conclude 
thwthijpi^velcition has not all the marks 
of wisoom which are to he expected in 
one coming immediately from God. 

Those offences have br(m already con- 
sidered : But, as souk; are offended at 
the gospel for not clearing the doubts and 
difficulties which encunibi red thi; notions 
of religion liefoiT, so others take offence 
at llie new doctrines introduced into re- 
ligion by the gospel, and complain of the 
hardship put upon tlicm in n^quiriiigtiiein 
to bolifevc things which are not suggested 
to them by natural reason, iKirareto be 
maintained by it. Kven of our Saviour's 
disciples we find nitany oifended at his 
doctrine, and complaining to each other, 



el 
3st 

iMFst then; If ya 
Wnters, yoi^^ ill , 
dc'sign of* thoi 

Providence in%e salvIR^ ^ 
is styled a mystery ; the hmdMm^Oik 
Gofi, which wait kept setiret ^ine^ in& 
world began: A mj^stcry 
cause it \tas kept secret si nce»;fiieNvorlci 


This is an hard saying; xcho van hear 
it? And so far did their prejudice pre- 
vail, that they went backy and walked no 
more with him, 

Ihc gospel, -it is said, contains many 
mysterious truths: And what purpose 
of religion can be serveii by our receiving 
articles of faith w hicli wc do not under- 
stand ? Shall wc be the better men foi^it ? 
Will it make us more just, or holy, or 
beneficent to our brethren ? Will it pro- 
mote the* honour of God to represent 
him #s requiring such coii<liiions from us, 
the end or use of which we cannot dis- 
cern ? Or, will it recommend religion to 
the world ? Will men be the more forward 
to submit, w'hrn they must iirsr renounce 
their sense and understandinii, and cease 
to be rational, in order to be religious ? 

This is a very heavy charge, and, were 
it as true as it is heavy, might possibly 
shAke the foundations of the gfjspel. But 
^ to set this matter in a tlear light, 1 must 
desire you to observe the different noti(ms 
which belong to the word Mystery in the 
use of the gosj^el, and in vulgar use among 
men at this time : And, by t|uis distin- 
guishing the use or sense of the word, it 
will appear,^ 

First, That the objection does not reach 
the gospel sense or use of the woni, nor 
^an affect the mysteries contained in the 
gospel : And, 

Secondly, That the use and sense of 


l)egan, C^od not having opened 'or dj^larcd 
liis gracious piirpost s before the ftmirig 
of Christ. With respect to this flmc of 
secrecy and silence, the gospel is called u 
mysti'ry ; but, upon the revelation of it 
by' Clirist Jesus, it is no longer -looked 
upon as a mysttuy, but as the mainiteita^ 
tion of God's will and goodness to ratm. 
'riius you will find St. Paul speaking in 
the last of the Romans : The mystery 
which was kept secret since the world 
begarty hut now is made 7namf€st^ and by 
the script U7'es of the Prophets^ according 
to the commandfnent of the everlasting 
God^ made known to all imtiops for tike 
obedience of faith : That is, this great 
work was a mystery in all ages, being kept 
secTet in the counsels of God ; but, since 
the coining of Christ, 'i is no longer a mys- 
tery', but manifest and made known to 
all nations and people. Here then, you 
sec plainly, the opposition is between 
mystery and revelation ; What God has 
reserved to himself, without communi- 
cating the knowledge of it to the world, 
that is a mvstery ; what he has revealed, 
is no longer a mystery, but a manifes* 
ration of his will and purpose. In this 
sense, I presume, there lies no objection 
against the gospel : That it was once 
hidden in llie secret counsels of Provi- 
dence, but is now, by the revelation of 
(ilirisr Jesus, made known to all men, 
can afford us no matter of complaint, but 
may administer to us groat joy, and be 
a subject of praise and glory to God, inas- 
much as our eyes have seen, and our cars 
heard, those things, which many righteous 
men and prophets have desired to see^ an$ 
have not seen theniy and to^ hear^ and^xe 
not heard them. 

As the gospel itself is in this sense 
styled a mystery, so arc the several parts 
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ofit li)cewnie: I 
St, Paul ; 

Ml ^ *% 

that 

rouffl toI' would 
tW purpose of God. 
wKi<^ igr^atit of. The same 

iise. MBie^^ra^ou^ay. .iiiect with in 
odr blel^a l^vffur himself: When he 
h^ deikcrit^d' the future state of the 
churt^h in parables to the Jews, and came 
'ufterwarda to explain them to tlie disciples, 
ha tcllf them the reason of his pr«)cecding : 
Becm$fi^ si^s be, unto you it is given to 
know fie mysteries of the kingdom of hea- 
ven^ btd unto them it is not given. All 
futurities, because known only to God, 
are mysteries ; but, when revealed, they 
are no longer so, being made known and 
manifest. Thus, ’tis plain, St. J^uul uses 
the word in 1 Cor. xiii. where he joins 
the gift of prophecy and the knowledge 
of mysteries together: Though 1 haWy 
says he, the gift of prophen/y and under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge : 
W'herc 'tis plain what he means by mys- 
teries, since tlicy are to be understood by 
fhe gift of prophecy. In the fourth chap- 
ter of the same epistlf , he shows wiiat 
account we an^ to miike of our pastors 
and teachers : Let a nuniy says lie, so 
account of uSy as of the ministers (f Christy 
and stewards of the mysteries of God. 
Ills meaning is not, that they were 
preachers of inysterics in the mi I gar no- 
tion of it, that is, of things An Inch nobody 
can undoi-stand; but that God had en- 
trusted them with his purpose and 
intcntionV'in the salvation of nuuikind, 

^ which they, like good stewards, Nven* to 
dispense to the whole family, by declaring 
and revealing the whole will of God. 

The same Apostle ’ says, Chap, ii, 7. 
We speak the wisdom of God in a vtys-- 
fery ; and in the next words explains 
what he means by mystery, even fhe 
hidden wisdom which God ordained before 
the world to our glory : and in the tenth 
verse he tells us, this is no longer hidden, 
but the mystery is laid open ; God having 
rco^dkd it unto us by his Spirit, tn the 
'3^^ sense we read of the mystery of faith ,* 
wher^ we are not to understand the 
Apostle to mean incomprehensible uilicles 
of &ith> but revelations of God*s pur- 
ples and designs, which through fail|h Nve 
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receive, and are therefore styled the mys- 
teries of faith. * 

In this sense the gospel is (iiU of mys- 
teries, as containing the secret purposes 
of God’s hidden wisdom in the .redemp- 
tion of the world, which \i'crc made tnanj^ 
fest by Christ Jesus, who bronght^e 
immortality zo light. Against tliWgospel 
sense of mystery the common objections 
have no- force ; since mysteries here arc 
not underst(K)d to be such things as 
reason cannot Receive, but such tilings ^ 
proceed from the hidden wisdom of God, 
and arc made manifest in the gospel of 
Christ. ^ 

Let us then, in the second place, pro- 
ceed to shew, that the notion of mysteries, 
against which the objection lies, does not 
belong to the gospel. The objection 
represents a mystery as a thing incon- 
ceivable, and altogether irreconcileable 
to human roa&on. But such mysteries 
th(*rc are none in the gospel' of Christ. 
If men, learned or unlearned, have run 
themselves into contradictions by endea- 
vouiing to exjilain the mysteries of God 
farther than he has explained them, lie 
that to themselves: let not the gospel 
be charged with tlicir errors aiul mistakes. 
Nothing ^nd(^ed Jias proved more fatal to 
religion, than the vain attempts of men 
to dive into the unrevealed mysteries of 
CtO(J, and to account for, upon principles 
of iuiman reason, the things Nvhich pro- 
ceed from l]i(» hidden wisdom of ^od. 
All the secret purposes of Providence are, 
in the sense pf the scripture, mysteries; 
as likewise all knowltylge which God has 
noi reNoaled. Of such mysteries are there 
many : but ilien they concern not us to 
inquire after ; if they did, NVOUld 

reveal them to us. God has declared 
to us, that he lias an only-begotten Son, 
and that he Nvas the person who caina 
down from heaven for our deliverance: 
that he has an Holy Spirit, Nvho shaU 
sanctify our hearts, and be assisting to us 
in working out our salvation, This, and 
agreeable to this, is the scripture doctriup : 
jiiid a man would be put to ,it to 
any absurdity, or so much as seeming 
contradiction, upon Uiis doctrine^ or ajiiy 
thing said concerning it in scripture. 
Concerning these persons there are indeed 
exceeding great mysteries, which are not 
revealed : God has not told us, or enabled 
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us to conceive, how his son and his Spi- 
rit dwell in him, or how they came from 
him. These therefore arc properly mys- 
teries, which arc hiddtm in the secret 
wisdom of God, and which wo are no- 
w^rc called upon to inquire afrer. It 
iseasy^l think, to take God's word, that 
he has a Son aqd a Spirit, who dwell 
with him and in him from all etiTnity; 
a Son who came to our assistance, a Spi- 
rit who is ev(*r with us to guide us into 
truth : those things, I say, are easy to be 
believed, without entering into the diffi- 
culties arising from natural and philoso- 
phical inquiries, which the Scripture lU)- 
wlicre encoiir^cs us to seek after : awl, 
as long as men keep close to the mle and 
doctrine of scripture, they will iiiid no 
cause to enter into the great complaints 
raised against mysteries. The scripture 
has revealed indeed wonderful things to 
us, and for the trulli of them has given 
us as wonderful c\idonce ; so that they 
are well qualified to he the objects of our 
faith : for such God designed them, and 
not for the e.xercise of our vanity and 
curiosity, or, as you call it, of our rea- 
son, If it is not reasoiia])le to helieto 
God upon the Gospel evidence, tiiere is 
an end of a|^ mysteries ; but, if it is rea- 
sonable, there must be an end of all fur- 
tlier inquiries : and I think common sense 
will teach us not to "call God to ac- 
count, or pretend to enter into llie reason 
of his doings. 

SERMON XIV. 

By the lit. R. Thomas Sherlock, D.D. 

^rd Bishop uf London. 

Salvation by Jesus Christ. 

Hebrews, vii. 25, 

Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttemost, that couie unto God by him, sre- 
iag he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them. 

When we consider the great and won- 
derful work of our redemption, though 
we cannot account tbr every step of it to 
our own K^ason and understanding, yet 
Jfitfither can we imagine * it to be the ef- 
of mere will and arbitrary appoint- 
ment, and void of all foundation in tlie 


reason and propriety of things. All the 
works of God arc works of wisdbm : and, 
as far as our capacities give hs leave to 
judge, wo discern evident marks of wis- 
dom in them all, 4k)d discover" a fitness 
and propriety in every thing wkh r»‘spect 
to the t nd which it is intended to serve 
or promote. If this bo- so itt every in- 
stance in which we arc able to mate any 
jiidi|ment, it is a great presumption that 
it is, and must be so, in^ all other in- 
stances, wliich arc too high aiid great to 
bo vievveef and measured by human un- 
derstanding : and we have one positive 
argument that it is so, arising from the 
natural notion wo have of God, and of his 
attributes of wisdom and justice. It is 
impossible to suppose such a Being to do 
any thing by chance, or in compliance 
to mere will and humour. No : every 
act ol God is the act of infinite wisdom, 
and is founded in the necessary reason 
and propriety of things : and it is as true 
of the V'orks of grace, as it is of the 
works of nature, that m uisdom he has 
ordained them all. 

It is one thing not to be able to discern 
the reasons of Providence, and another to 
suppose ftiere is no reason in them. I'hc 
reasons, that made it either necessary or 
proper for Christ to die for the sins of 
mankind, may be removed out of our 
sight : hut to suppose that Christ really 
did die for the sins of the world, and yet 
that there was no reason or propriety in 
his so doing, is to found revealed rtdigion 
upon a principle (I<‘striictivc of natural re- 
ligion ; for no religion can subsist,' with 
an opinion that God is a Being capable 
of acting without reason, ‘ 

The publication of the Gospel has 
mad(» an alteration in the scheme of reli- 
gion, by revealing to us tht‘ Son of God, 
xrhom God hath appointed heir of all 
t kings y by whom also he made the worlds ; 
who is the brightness of his glory ^ and the 
express image of his person ; who vphold^ 
eth all things by the word of his power, 
Heb. 1,2,3. 

The knowledge of the Son of God, of 
his power and dominioi^ in the ctipatiiij 
and upholding all tilings, became Aekes- 
sary, as the foundation of the faith re- 
quired to be placed in him as oUf Re- 
deemer. Tlie character of Redddm^r 
would be but ill sUpjported by 
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vho had not power equal to the great un- 
dertaking. The New Testament doc- 
trines, thcreiTohi, relating to the dignity 
and authority of Jesus Christ, are rcla- 
ti\c to his office of Rarfcemer ; and there- 
fore them was tto explicit declaration of 
them either before or under the law of 
Moses. 

Natural- religion loads us by certain 
Conclusions to the acknowledgement of 
one supreme intelligent Being, the Au- 
thor and Creator of all things, and can by 
no reastming whatever disco ver*iiny other 
being conc-crne<l in the making, framing, 
or governing the world; and therefore 
all the hopes and fears ; in a word, all 
the religious acts of man, ii> the state of 
natural religion, ai*e necessarily and im- 
mediately relative to this on<' Supreme 
Being. But put the case, that natural 
rclij^on could possibly discover that this 
one Supreme Being had an (‘(••rnal Son, 
to whom In? had communicated all powcT 
Sind authority, who was tlu* immediate 
Creator, Governor, and Judge of man- 
kind ; I beseech you to consider, whe- 
ther, upon this supposition, there wouhl 
not necessarily arise an alteration in na- 
tural religion ; whether the hopes and 
fc-ars, and all other religious acts of man- 
kind, would not relate immediately to 
this their immwiiatc Creator, Governor, 
.and Judge. Can it bo reasonably sup- 
posed, that we were created by the Sem 
of Gc^, thiit 'are now under his go- 
veriiment, and shall be finally under fiis 
judgment ; and at the same time main- 
tain, that no service, obedience, or re- 
gard is duo to him from us bis creatures 
and subjeefs ? If this cannot be niaiii- 
itatned consistently with this supposition, 
the conclusion will be, that the religion 
of a Christian is a natural and reasonable 
service, arising from the relation between 
Christ and mankind, which the Gospel 
has revealed and made known to the 
t¥Orkl. 

When we consider what c^spcctations 
wc have from our Redeemer, and what 
great promises he has made to us in his 
Gospel, we cannot possibly avoid inquir- 
ing who this person is: i\hcn we hear 
his promise to be always present with 
us to the end of the world, to support us 
mdisf all our diffieuWes, it is but a rear 
soaablc demand to ask by what autho- 


rity he does these things ; and when We 
are told tliat be liveth for ever, and is the 
Lord of life and gtory, there is no room 
to doubt of his being able to save us. St. 
Paul tells us, that the Lord Je^s Christ 
shaH change our vik bodies^ that they 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body : a great expectatioti this ! But con- 
sider what the reasonable foundation of 
this expectation is : 8t. Paul t<‘lls us, it is 
the energy of power with which/ Christ is 
endued, whereby he is able even to subdue 
all things to himself. Our Saviour puts 
this article upon the same foot. ll(»r his 
declaration : Verily ^ verily, 1 say unto 
yon, the hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God; and they that hear shall live. 
In the next verse the reason follows : For, 
as the Father hath life in himself, so hath 
he given to the Bon to have life in himself, 
John V. 25, 26'. If the Son hath life in 
himself, even as the Father hath life in 
himself; if he is really endued with 
power to w hich all nature submits and 
obeys, a power suflicient for the creation 
of the world at first, and for the preser- 
vation ever since ; we have reason to con- 
clude, that he is now as able to restore 
life, as he was at first to give it ; to call 
men from the grave into being, as well as 
to call them out of nothing at the first 
cn^ation, || 

The relation of Christ to mankind as 
Creator and Governor considered,' the 
work of redemption could not properly 
have been ufiHertaken by any other hand ; 
for, if Christ was the immediate Creator 
and Governor of the world, what reason 
can you imagine why G(k 1 should resume 
this authority out of the hands of his Son, 
or set up another to have dominion and 
authority over any part of the creation, 
w'hich by natural right belonged to him, 
who made all things ? Were we to con- 
sider one person as our Creator, and an- 
other as our Redeemer, it would be ex- 
tremely to the diminution of the honour 
and regard due to the Creator, inasmuch 
as the blessing of redemption would great-* 
ly outweigh the benefit of creation ; and 
it would be natural* to Ug to prefer the 
love delivered us from the evils and 
miseries of the world, to that whicli 
placed ud in them. In the daily service 
of oUr chttreb; we praise Cod for creating 
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an<1 preserving ns, but iibovc all for his 
inestimable love in the reih'mption ; which 
is very consistent with respect to one 
great benefactor, who both made us and 
re<lccmcd us ; but, had any other hand 
redeemed us, such expression of 
tude to him woidd have reflected ^lisho- 
nour upon the Cri'ator. 

St. Paul tells Ub expressly, that (’hrist 
is h(‘a<l of the cliurrh ; a title foundetl in 
the ritrht of redemption, in all things 
he might have the pre-eminence ; that, as 
he was the head of all crciitures in virtue 
of having created them, so he might lie. 
the head of the church, the elect people 
<.»f God, in virtue of ha\ing redeeme<l 
them : for it pleased the Father^ that in 
him should nil fulness dxlell ; that is, that 
Christ should be all inull, tlie head of the 
second as well as of the first creation. 
Coloss. i. 19. According to St. Paul's 
reasoning here, if any other person had 
ri*doeni(*d the world, or if the world had 
been redt'emed without Chri«Jt, he would 
r\oi have had the pre-eminence in all things; 
wliich yet he had before sin came into the 
world: and, conseqiienlly, the sin of the 
%vorld would have been the diiniiuition of 
the headship and power of Christ. Upon 
these principles of the Gosjiel revelation 
we may discern some propriety in tli l ist’s 
coming to redeem (lie worlfl ; the work 
was such, that no person less power 
could undertake it ; and ms relation to 
the world was such, us made it fit and 
proper to commit the work to hin.. 

The redemption of nianl^d is a work 
which in the event seems to coneertt men 
only; but, eomsidcred as a \in(lican(>n of 
the justice and goodness of God towards 
his creatures, it is a work exposed to the 
consideration of every intelligent being in 
the universe. Whether they may he sup- 
posed to inquire, into God^s dealings w ith 
the children of men, we may Judge by 
ouivelves. It is little we know of tlie 
fall of angels ; yet how has that employed 
human curiosky ! fdt every man consi- 
ders himself as having un interest in tli 
justice and equity of that Supreme Being, 
under whose government he lives, and 
by whose judgment he must finally stand 

& fall. If we doubt whctlier the superior 
ter of beings have the like inclination, 
•St. Peter will tell us, that the sufferings 
of Christy and the glory that should fol* 
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lore, arc things the angels desire to look 
into. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. And indeed the 
method of Ciod’s dealing with any rational 
creature is a common concern to all ; 
and it is for the honour of God's govem- 
mciu. to be vindicated in tlie sight of every 
intelligent being, that he may be justified 
in his saying, and dvercome token he is 
judged. . 

It this he so, it must necessarily follow, 
that th(* redemption by Christ, though it 
relates immediately to men, must bo agree- 
able to all the reason and relation of 
thing.s, known or discoverable by the 
highest intellectual, beings'; and need I 
add, that there are many such not dis- 
coverable by us ? 

It is ceitain that ivc arc but a small 
part of 'the intellectual world : w'hat rela- 
tion we bear to the other parts, or to 
the whole, we know not; and yet un- 
doftbtetlly the common Governor of the 
w hole must in his dealings with every part 
have reganl to this common relation, whe- 
ther we understand it or no. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells us, that 
Christ took not on him the nature cf ' an* 
gels, hut he look on him the seed of Abra- 
ham, Angels .sinned, and men sinned; 
moil only are redeemed. If God is just, 
there mitsL be a reason for this, though 
not within our reach at present; and, 
when we come to know it, perhaps wu 
may be no longer at a loss to know that 
the* sacrifice of Christ was necessary to 
the salvation of men. ^ 

tlierc arc many orders of bmgs . 
superior to man, is a proposition so agree- 
able to re ason, that there is little room to 
doulii of if, A 11 these orders are in Scrip- 
tun*, comprchiTideil under the general 
nanu* of angel. What relation these be- 
ings stand in to us in many respects, I 
will not now ioi^uire : but that tJicy are 
not unconcerned spectators in the w^ork 
of our redemption, is evident. Our Sa- 
viour tells us, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenfetk (LMkQy yi\, 10.): again; he 
that overcometh, the same shall be ^lothtd 
in u liite raiment ; and I tcill tiot .fiht 
out his name out of the book of life ; but 
I U'ill confess his name before my father ^ 
and before his angels. Rev. iii, 5. Here 
the angels arc mentioned as witnesses of 
tjie Justice of the judgment, aud 
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ly as attendants to rol^kc up the pomp 
and ceremony ot* judicature. 

Since then the justice and equity of 
God in redeeming men are things which 
the angels desire and are concerned to 
look into : it is evident, tljpt his justice 
nnd equity, ’ and the reasons of provi- 
dence in this great atiUir, -may he discern- 
ible to the highest order of intellectual 
beings, thougii not discoverable by us, 
the lowest. 

That this is probably tlie case, may be 
leanit from hence ; that, where the Gos- 
pel has reiX'aled to us any of these rela- 
tions, not discoverable by human reason, 
*so far we can see the reason and |)ropricty 
of this great work of our redemption. 

But let us consider how well lliese prin- 
ciples and doctrines of the Gospel .agree 
together, and how naturally the one flows 
from the other. When we view the sad 
condition of mankind, the sin, folly, and 
misery, whiefi arc in the world ; and tlM‘n 
turn to contemplate the pei lections, tlie 
w'isdom, and the goodness of him who 
made us ; nature raises some hopes in us 
that this confusion will some day find u 
n’lttwly, and ourselves a release, from the 
goodness and wisdom of him who formed 
^s. I blame not these hopes ; they are 
just, they are natural. But, if nature had 
tlie kno\^ ledge of the Sou of God, and 
could discover that the world was made 
and is upheld by his power, that we are 
his immediate cia*aturo8 and subjects; 
woulijL it not be altogether as nauiral to 
found some hopes •upon this relation? 
Should we not be willing to believe, that 
this great person who made us, would 
have some compassion upon the work of 
his own hands ? Should wc' not hope to 
hnd in him at least an intercessor on our 
behalf, an advocate with the fatlier ? 
Should we not be inclined to recommend 
to him all our pleas, to put all our interest 
into his hands, trusting that he could not 
want bowels of affection tow urds the crea- 
tures whom he formed alter his own 
image and likeness? 1 tliink this would 
be but natural ; and wdiat more does the 
Gospel require of us ? It has discovered 
to Us this relation between Christ and the 
>^orld, between Christ and the church, 
and requires from u.s such hope and 
faith, and such obedience us naturally 
flow from this relation : and could it 


possibly require less? Would it not be 
absurd to tell us, that Christ is Lord of 
the world that is, and of that which is to 
come, and not to requitx: us to have hope 
and conddence in him ? Would it not 
be absurd to tell us, that he is the Lord 
of life and glory, and to bid us expect 
life and glory through any other hands 
than his ? Would it not be absurd to tell 
us, that ail judgment is committed to the 
.Son, tind yet no obedience due to him ? 
or that God has appointc*d him to be head 
over all, and yet no honour to be paid 
him > 

From those and the like considerations 
wc may disc(‘rn, how reasonitblc, how 
natural the religion of the Gospel is. It 
lias indeed opened to us a new* scene .of 
things, discovering to us the cver-Messed 
Son of Ciod, the Cn^ator and Governor 
of the world : what else it proposes to us 
results naturally from this ndation be- 
tw<m Christ imd the world. The mystc-- 
rious work of our redemption itself sectaa 
to have arisen from the original relation 
between the only Son of God, and man 
the creature of God ; and our Christian 
faith, in every article and branch of it, 
has a just foundation and support, in the 
power, authority, and pre-eminence of 
the Son of God. We w»cll may believe he 
has redeemed us, since we know he made 
us. And, thoUgh all nature seems to 
frown on us, and to tlireaten death and 
destruction, from which no human power 
or cunning can deliver us ; yet our hope 
is steadfast ana onmovi^ablc, being placed 
in him who is able to subdue alt things to 
hitnsclj’, 

'Fhis belief, that the dead shall hear 
the voice of the of .God, and arise to 
life, is the fundamental article of a Chris- 
tian’s laitli : if this be not well estab- 
lished, our hop<‘ and confidence are vain, 
and the preaching tlie cross of Christ ii 
foolishness. 

Let us ri liert a liulo how' our case 
stands wiUi respect to the prospect beyond 
the grave; let us consider whnt hopes 
natun; furnishes, and how they are sup« 
ported, conflnncd, qnd etdarged, by tha 
Gospel of Clirist Jesus. 

When w'c view the world in its present 
circumstances, and see the misery and 
oppression lliat arc in it ; when we con- 
sider that the distresses and sorrows ajiS'^ 
ii 
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in:; from the uvnk ness and rhc wirkod- 
noss of men arc in nunil)er and in weight 
ten times more than all the sutferin^s to 
which wc are exposed by the mere frailly 
of our coiiflithm ; we ran hardly imagine 
that a wise and just (lod made the world 
to be what we lind it is. When we loojv 
fartlior, and find that tin* best men often- 
times fare uoiM ; thate\en llu' debire and 
endeavour to pleabi* CJod ffc'qiK'iilly ex- 
poses them to infinite sorrows in this 
world ; we stand ania/e<l, and are ready 
to doubt whether llu ^e appearances ran 
he reconeiled with the belief that (lod go- 
verns the world. P>ul, sinee all nature 
proclaims the being and power of (ind, 
and the^isible things of the creation de- 
clare in everv language of tlw wculd the 
wisdom and good nes-^ of him who made 
tliem ; under the force and con\iction 
of this e\ idence tliat thiTe is a CIoil, we 
cun lind m> possible way to m couiii for 
his jvistice and g<»(»diiess towards the eliil- 
dren of men, but by supposing that Itt ha» 
(ippohitvd a dnif in ultlc/t lu- -inf/ jud^ i/ic 
n'vrid in riir/tteoiiiwcss : and siiiQc tbi> 
world is not eNidentiy the scene of this 
judgment, we < onclude there mvist be 
umnlier, in w bieli we shall stand before 
his tribunal. 'J’lius tnr nature goes: all 
b<*yond this iv vain pliilosopliy and ima- 
gination, fouiuKai in conceits whieli are 
in vogue To-day and fo|g»>t ti»-morrow. 
Sclioiars may rea«iMi <if the nature of the 
soul, and the condition of it when sepa- 
rated from lf\e hotU ; but tlie eominoii 
hopes of nature receive no support from 
such in(|uiries. \\ul yi sonietbing fai^ 
tiler seeins iucc’*''i!rv to give e;Lse To ini- 
tiire 111 tbij ]i.'iinlul search aitcr life and 
happiness. 'I’lie numberless iii'-raiices of 
mortality which we bear and .see, the re- 
mains of those who left the world ages 
bi'fore we came into it, ami are still imuii- 
.deriqg in their tombs, is uiuleiiiable evi- 
dence that death destroys this com])Ound 
being which we call man. llow to re- 
vive this union nature knows not ; and as 
for those vvlio make the spirits of men in 
the divided state to be perfeet men, they 
j*eem to have gqt a conclusion without 
consulting the pivinists, 

l.ook now into llie Gosped ; there you 
will lirul every reasonable nope of nature, 
;oay, every reasonuble suspicion of nature 
jileared up and conlirmtd, every didicuify 


answered and removed. Do the prcsejjt 
circumstances of the world lead you Ip 
suspect that God could never I e author 
of .such corrupt ami w’ retched creatures as 
men now an* ; Your suspicions arc just 
and well founded : God made man up- 
right, but thTotigh die temptatiqri of the 
devil sill entered, and death uImI destruc- 
tion followed alier. 

Do u>ii suspect, from the success of 
virtue and vici* in this world, that the 
providence of God does not interpose to 
protect the righteous from violence, or to 
punish the wicked ? ''I'lie siispieion is not 
without ground. God leaves his best ser- 
vants Iicro to be tried oftentimes with af- 
fliction and sorrow, and jiennits the wick- 
ed to nourish and abound. The call of the 
(Jn^pel is not to honour and riches here, 
blit to t.ikc up our cross and follow 
(’liris't. , 

Do you judge, from comparing the 
pivseiitMale of the world with the natural 
notion you have of (Jod, and of his jus- 
tice* and goodness, that there mu.st needs 
be anoili(‘r slate in which justice shall 
take phiee ? \’ou reason right : and the 
(iospel coiilii ms the judgment. (Jod has 
appointed a day to judge the.* world in 
righleouMu ss : rlu*n those w'ho mourn 
shall rejoice*, tlifise who W4'(*p shall laugh, 
and the pi'rseciited and alllicted servanl.s 
of Cbxl vliall be heirs of his kingdom. 

Haw you som(*iimes misgivings of 
mind ? Are )oii te mpted tc; mistrust this 
jmlgim iit. vviien you see the difticultieti 
wliich surround ii on every side;'Mwne 
which alfect llu* soul in its separate slate, 
some which alFeet the body in its state 
of corruption and di’isoliition ? I^ook lo 
the (Jospel, ilieie these difTiciiltiea arc 
atcornied tor : and yon ncetl no longer 
puzzle youivlf witli ilark <jiiestions coin 
cerning the sfau*, condition, and nature 
of separate ''piiits, or concerning the 
body, how(*ver to appearance lost and 
destroyed; for !he“bndy and sc*ul 
once more meet to pari no more, bnt to 
Im* happy for ever. In Ujis ca.se the learned 
cannot doubt, an<i tlie ignpnmt may be 
sure, that it is the man^ the very man 
hitiiself, who shall rise again : lor ai| 
union of tlm same soul and Ixidy a$ cer- 
tainly the restoration of the man, as tlie 
divining theiu was the destrqctiort. 

Would ypj^ know who it is tliat gives 
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this assurance? It is one who is able to 
make good bis word ; one who loved you 
to well 08 to die for you j; yet one too 
great to be held a prisoner in the grave : 
no, he vote with triumph and glory, the 
brst'born from the dead, and will in like 
manper call from the dust of the earth, all 
those who put their trust and confidence, 
in him* 

But who is this, you will say, who was 
subject to death, and yet had power over 
death ? llow^ could so much wciiJkness and 
#0 much strength meet, together ? 'Ihat 
God has the power of life, we know ; but 
then he cannot die: that man is mortal, 
we know ; but then he cannot give life. 

Consider ; docs this difficulty d(*sorve 
an answer, or does it not ? Our Rlossed 
Saviour lived aiilong us in a low and poor 
condition, exposed to much ili-lreutinent 
from his jealous couiitiymen: when he 
fell into their jw^wer, tlu'ir rage knew no 
bounds : they reviled him, insulted him, 
mocked him, scourged him, and at la%t 
nailed him to a cross, where by a shameful 
and wretched death he iinished a life of 
sorrow and affliction. 

Did wo know no more of him than tfiis, 
upon w bat ground could we pretend to 
hope that he will be able to save us from 
the power of death ? We might say with 
the disciples, Wc trusted this had been he 
%vho should hate sated Lsrnci ; but he is 
dead, he is gone, and all our hopes are 
buried in his grave. 

If you think this ought to be. answered, 
and that the faith of a Christian cannot 
be a/casonable faith, unless it be enabled 
to account for this seeming contradiction, 

I beset‘ch you then never iiior<^ com- 
plain of the Gospel for furnisliing an aii- 
9v\ or to this great objection, for n^moving 
this stumbling-block out of the way of our 
faith. He was a man, and therefore lie 
died : he was the Son of God, and there- 
fore be rose from the dead, and will give 
life to all hiji true .disciples. He it was 
who funned this world and all things in it, 
and for the 64^ of man was content to be- 
come man, and to taste death for all, that 
all thrdbgh him may live. This is a won- 
derful piece -of knowlcdgd which God 
has revealed to ps in his Gospel ; but he 
has not ruveakd it to raise our w'ondcr, 
but to confirm and establish our faith in 
him to whom he hath committod all 


power, whom ieJa^h appointtt^ h^it 
all things. 

liad the Gospel required of us to ex- 
pect from Christ the redemption of our 
souls and bodies, and given us no reason 
to think that Christ was endued with power 
equal to the work, we might justly have 
complained; and it would have been a 
standing reproach, that Christians believe 
tivey know not what. But to expect re- 
demption from the Son of God, the resur- 
rection of our bodies from the same .hand 
which at first created and firmed tiiem, 
are rational and well-founded acts of faith; 
and it is the Christian’s glory, that he 
knoxi s i/t xvkom he has believed. 

'J'hat the world was made by the Son 
of (iud, is a proposition with which n^a- 
son has no fault to find : that he who 
made the world should have power to re- 
new it to life again, is highly consonant 
tt> reason. All the mystery lies in this, 
that so high and great a person should 
coiji^esccnd to become man, and subject 
to.death. for the sake of mankind. But 
are we the lit persons to complain of this 
transcendent mysterious love ? Or, doci 
it become us to quarrel with the kindness 
of our blcs.sed Lord towards us, only be- 
cause it is greater than w^e can conceive ? 
No; it becomes us to bless and to adore 
tin’s exceeding love, by which w^e arc 
saved from coiideinaati<ai, by which we 
expect to be R'seued from death ; knowing 
that the power of our Blessed Lord is 
equal to his love, and that he is uhlt to 
subdue all things to himself. 

SERMON XV. 

On the Sufferings of Christ. 

Isaiah, lii'* 3. 

He is despised and rejected of men, a mnn of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 

When our Lord was led away to be 
crucified, and the women bewailed and 
lamented his misery, he turned abou^ to 
them, and said, daughters of Jerusuiemy 
weep mtforvie^ but weep for vovrsclve^ 
Words, which we may very properly ap-s 
ply to ourselves for the direction of our 
devotion on this day* of his crucBixion; 


* Good Friday. 
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a day it U of sorrow and monniing, but 
not for his sake, who, crowned with glory 
and honour, is set down on the right hand 
of the Majesty on high ; but for our own, 
whose sins brought down this load of woe 
and misery upon our Rlcsscd Redeemer. 
If we consider with how unbounded a 
love he embraced us in our lowest state of 
weakness, and witli how cool an affection 
we approach to him ; how much he gladly 
endun cl upon our account, and how un- 
willingly we suffer any thing upon his ; if 
we reflect how earnestly he laboured to 
save our souls, and how carelessly and 
wantonly we throw them away ; what 
pains and sorrows he underwent to pcr> 
feet our redemption, and to what empty 
pleasures we sacrifice all his sufferings, 
and our own eternal happiness ; it will 
shew us where the true cause of our grief 
lies, and how vainly we compliment our 
l^rd, by venting our indignation against 
his ancient crucifiers, which ought to be 
spent u|)on ourselves, who are daily re- 
newing his shame, and crucifying him 
afresh. 

Whilst therefore I represent unto you 
this scene of woe, and endeavour to place 
before you this man of sorrow, and ac- 
uainM with grief ', let every Christian 
cart supply this necessary admonition, 
all this he suffered for my sake ; then cast 
one look upon yourselves, and see how 
you have deser\c^ ail this love ; this will 
teach you how to divide your affections, 
to admire and adore the unbounded good- 
ness of your Redeemer, and to lament and 
weep only for yourselves. 

Many prophecies there arc relating to 
our Lord, which regard only some par- 
ticular circumstances of his life; but this 
in th ‘ text points at no single calamity 
that lx‘fel him, but is a general descrip- 
tion of his condition during his abode on 
earth : it begins at his cradle, and ends 
with his cross, pursuing him in every 
6tcp, and di'^covors to us the Son of God 
through the darkest vale of sorrow and 
afllictiCMu 

Kfwxom unto God art all his works, 
from the beginning of the world : in wis- 
dom he ordaiiued them all, and in mercy 
he ha*i revealed some of them to the chil- 
dren ol‘ men. tlow gracious was it in him 
to forewarn the world by the spirit of pro- 
phecy of the mean appearance of their 


IJedcf mcr, that their faith might be arm- 
ed against the reproach and contempt 
which attended his poveny, and the great 
scandal of his cross ! In human reckon- 
ing a mean condition bespeaks a mean 
man ; but licre the case is otherwise : for, 
when God has foretold the mean appear- 
ance of his Son, his poverty became a 
proof of his authority, and the lowness 
of his condition shewed the excellency of 
his person. He was a man of sorrow, 
and acquainted with gri*[f; and had h<‘. 
not been so, wc could never have believed 
him to be that glorious Redeemer, who, 
as the spirit of prophecy foretold, should 
be despised and rejected of men. d'lic 
consideration, therefore, of our Saviour’s 
sufterings, is not only an argument to in- 
damc our love, but to strengthen our 
faith likewise ; shewing as well that he is 
our -Redeemer, as how much he under- 
went for the sake of our redemption. 

There arc thri'c things^ then, which 
may deserve your attention in this sub- 
ject : 

1. The wisdom and goodness of God in 
determining to send his Son into the w'orld 
in a state of poverty and affliction. 

H. The evidence of prophecy, that 
he should so appear in the fullness of 
time. 

111. The historical evidence, that he 
did so appear, and that in him the pio 
phecies had their completion. , 

L The wisdom and goodne^ of God 
in determining to send his Son into the 
world in a state of poverty and afflic^on* 

The sufierings of Christ wc find £>ften 
insisted on by the sacred writt^rs, as an 
evidence of the mercy of God towards 
mankind. Thus St. Paul, he that spar^ 
ed not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, hon shall he not with him also 
freely give us all things? And again, 
God commendeth his love towards vs, in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us. So likewise St. John, hereby per- 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid 
dozen his • life for vs. This indeed was a 
great demonstration of hi^ love ; for, as 
our blessed Lord himself hatli told us, 
greater lore hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. 
Vilcre it then ever so hard to render an 
account of CfhrisPs sufierinp to the in- 
quisitive, to the reasoners of this world ; 
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yet, since it is plJiin his sufloring.s were 
upon our account, if we consider tiicni 
as an argument of God's goodness, and 
our Redeemer’s love to us, it stands clear 
of all difficulties whatever, and plainly 
speaks how much our salvation was the 
care of lleavon. Perhaps* \vc caimot siie 
the reasons that, made it iu‘ces.siiry for 
Christ to die, that the world might live : 
but this we certainly know, that, if 
Christ died that the world might live, he 
had an exceeding great tenderness for the 
world, and we are bound to* him in tlic 
strictest bonds of gratitude and love. And, 
since this scene lies so open to our view, 
it shew Si groat per V(Tseness of mind, and 
a base ungenerous disposition, to shut our 
eyes upon it, and to harden our hearts 
against the imprt'ssions of so much kind- 
ness, and to amuse oursches with curious 
diK|uiries into the liicldeii reason of this 
mysrcrioiis love. What is it that your 
Lord requires of you, but to love and to 
obey him } What greater inducement can 
you have to both lljairthis, that he Jirst 
ioved you, and laid down his life tor you? 
Could you give ton thousand reasons for 
the expediency of his so doing, yet still 
your and your obedience would 

stand upon the same bottom, that Christ 
died, that you might live. \VhaT purpose 
then of religion would it su ve to know 
these hidileii things of ( ■ )d : K now ledgt; 
w ill save no man ! And who would not 
ehuse rather to be found in the miinh( r 
of the most ignorant losers of Christ, and 
of his wo^, than among the profoiiiul- 
fst incpiirei's into the secret mysteries of 
lV()\ulence ? Would you see the good- 
ness of Co(l> Nothing ])laincT, (’hiist 
xlie<l for you. Would you encourage 
y ourself in the practice of virtue by the 
.expectation of God’s assistance and fa- 
vour ? 0.r, would you comfort yourself 
in your repentance, and be glad to know 
that God will recci\e yon, if you return 
fix»m llie c\il of your waysi: Go, learn 
to reason of St. Paul : if God spare not 
his A’o//, but dtlh'cred him vp fur ns 
ail, liov> *will he nut zeith him also freely 
gh e U9 all things I 

Thus far then, that is, as far as we arc 
concerned lo go, our knowledge is clear 
disUmt'ty and the sufferings of Christ 
afford suclt aa argument for love and . 


obedience, as the weakest man must un- 
derstand, and the wisest must adore. 

But farther : though w^e cannot enter 
iirto the hidden wisdom of God, and see 
the reasons which made it necessary for 
Christ to suffer; yet if w’o consider his 
sufferings with respect to ourselves, we 
may discern many wise ends of Provi- 
dence in this dispensation. 

I. With n'gard to his being a teacher, 
his suftcrings set him above the reach of 
suspicions. What ends could he have to 
^K•r^e by his doctrine, who met w ith no- 
thing but misery and affiiction, as .the re- 
ward of his labour? Hidigions, w'e know, 
have been instituted to serve the ends of 
policy, and new' kingdoms have spning 
out of new doctrines: thus the empire 
and alcoran of Mahomet ha\'e the same 
date, ilut what room is there for these 
jealousies with respec^t to the Christian 
religion ? What advantage did Christ or 
his follow'crs make of the Gospel ? The mas- 
ter lived in poverty, and the disciples in 
distress ; he ended his life upon the cross, 
they theirs by sundry kinds of death. 
Nor was ho tiisappointed in meeting with 
this usage: he knew' before that it was 
ordained ibr him ; and it was one great 
part of his busintss to prepare iiis disri- 
pl<‘S lo follow Ids example, by acquaint- 
ing lijcin Imig before of the afflictions 
whicl* both he and lh(*y W'orc to ciylure. 
Some perhaps will suspect there was no 
wisdom ill this; and all, I think, must 
own, that there was no worldly wisdom 
in it. Had our Lord come in the form of 
a temporal prince, siirrounded with power 
and majesty, often had w'e heani b<*fbre 
now of his cunning and his policy, and 
been told, that our religion was more 
nearly allied to this w’orld than the other. 
But now the gospel .stands clear of all 
tliese objections, from which perhaps no- 
thiiAj could have purged it but the blood 
of its Divine Author. 

2. With regard to our Lorrl's I>eing an 
example of holiness and obedience, set 
before us for our instruction and iinita- 
lion. I Iks .sutlcrings render the pattern 
perfect, and shew his virtues in their 
truest lustre, and at the same time si- 
lence the pleas which laziness or self- 
love would otherwise have suggested. 
Had he lived iu worldly prosperity, and 
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found aJl thina^s cany about biin, lot his 
virtues have been ever so conspicuous, his 
example would have been extended but a 
little way. Perhaps poor men, and un- 
fortunate, would have upbraided the rich 
and prosperous for not following the 
copy set befon* them; but llicy would 
have thought their own haixl circum- 
stances a s II flicient excuse for not attempt- 
ing it- But what pretence \z there now 
left for any mortal? Are 3011 more 
wretched than your ina>ti‘r? Are y<m 
poor, and thcix*f'orc discontented ? Look 
to him, who had not where to lay liis 
hciid, and yet w'as <‘asy, and paid a 
cheerful obedience to his Ood. Are y<Hi 
provoked by ill usage to forget the p<*ace- 
ful duties of charity? Are you hurried 
to revenge by uncommon injuries ? And 
can you at tin* same time think 3 ourself 
a disciple of the blessed Jesus, w ho e\eii 
upon the cross, and under the* bitter ago- 
nies ofdcath, prayed for his perseciii(n*s ; 
Father, J'ofgtie them, Jar they hnoic not 
Vibat (hey do, 

3. With regard to his divine mission. 
Ills sufferings were an evident token tliat 
the hand of God w as w ith him, 1 only 
can pri’dine strength out of weakiuss, 
and knows how to confound the migliiv 
things of lh<! worhl by things which are 
fit no account. Power, we know, espe- 
cialljf if attended w ith happy incidents, 
.can produce gnat things; but a weak 
poor mania so easily oppressul, that this 
before us is perliaps rl’c only nistanee in 
which a whole nation ever rose to sup- 
pr<’ss ope. And what was it tliat enabled 
him to withstanfi the rage of the p<H)p|e, 
and the raahee ol tlie piiests, .suj)povled 
by the pow'cr td the government ? When 
bis lite was bi>nght, he was hid in the 
midst of tlie crowd, and was coveted 
with darkness at noon-day : btit, when 
bis time was come, he fell lui <'as3M'ic- 
tiin : but ilia deatli., like Sampson's, was 
more victorious than hi.s life. ; in this 
^*nly it diflcn:d, Sampaon by his death 
di vrroyed his eni mies, but the enemies of 
Christ were by his death nidfuimed. 

Add to thi.s, the e\ idcnce of prophecy, 
whu h is so much the stronger, by how 
much the weaker Christ was : so admi- 
rably has the wisdom of God display^^d 
ilselt in this mystery of iaith. Had the 
proplhets foretold that a great man should 


do great things ; whenever that great mart 
had come, it might have been doubted 
whether he was the person foretold, and 
whether his mighty deeds were not the 
common ert'ects^of such might and power 
as he was armed with : hut when the pro- 
phets declarcti that all they^ foretold 
should be accomplished by a mean and 
wretched man, oppressed with sorrow, 
and worn out with grief; this was a case 
that could not be mistaken, hardly two 
such men could come ; and whenever he 
came, he \Vould be easily* distinguished 
by the greatness of his works, and the 
meanness of his condition. And this 
leads me to consichu', 

J I. 'Fhe evidence of prophecy concern- 
ing the mean appi-aranee our Lord was 
to make. 

I shall not need to carry you far in 
search of this evidence ; the chapter of the 
text alone* is so full a description of this 
parr of our Saviour’s character, that it 
looks iiiori* like an history than a pro- 
phecy, and may with more i*eason be 
suspected to be a copy drawn from bis 
life, than not to be a description of it. 
"V et this Scripture was in being long be- 
fore our r,ord was Ixira, was in the keep- 
ing of Ins enemies, of those who hated and 
d< spiscd him, and itt lait put him toa criu'l 
deaih, and were Mt onci* the? preservers- and 
the tiilfdler-H of ilii.s prophecy. Here you 
linil him repivsenterl void ot'/orm and 
of eomrlini ss ; as having no beauty that xir 
should ficsirc him ; one despised and re* 
jeeted of 'mcn ; a man o f %orrog^s, and ac* 
(juainted u’ifh irrief; from wlioin Uf hid 
as it •were on ' faces; he was despised, 
and TiT esteemed him not. Yet this is he, 
of whom before the Prophet had prophe- 
sied : f^nfo us a child is horn, unto us a 
son is given, a'td the government shall 
he upon his shoulder ; and his name shall 
he called IFotuUrful, Coumellor, the 
Mighty God^ the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace : of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall he 
no end upon the throne of David, and 
upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgnu'nt and withjusr 
tke Jr urn henceforth even for ever. What 
amigin^ui are tliese? Shall ho be a mighty 
prince, and yet despised and rejected o 
men ? Sliail he 4 itc eucompassad wkk 
the glories of Dav id's throne, and yet be 
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void of form and of Conifliness ? Shall 
ho reign for ever, and ejstablish jiistico 
and judgment for evermore, and shall lie 
yot Ik? taken from prison, and eut off 
from die land of the AVliore ran 

those contradictions meet, and in wliat 
ninimerof person can they w' reconciled? 
But to go on : After this gen(*i*ul de- 
scription ol his low estate, the Prophet 
pnK'Ci'tis to point out some of tlu* most 
remarkable ca!anlitie^ of his life, lie was 
not only di'spiscd and rejected, but he 
was opprcs^cii rnnf a/fJicffti, ytfhe apt nvd 
not his muuik. He xvas lakca from prison 
ituti from juffsrmerif and rut of from thr 
land of thr frJm*' : for thr trim^^rvsuon 
of thr people ht was stiickrn. And yet, 
li(' hod done no riolrnre, luither was antj 
drccii in his mouth. I V/ if plrasrd the 
Lord to bruise him, ami to pul him to 
;^rirf. fJ is soul xcas an oji'rriiin for sin. 
And yef, alier this, \vli<*n ilie Prophet 
iiad ki]l(‘d and binh'd hiin, he adds he 
shall prolong his daj/s, and the plrasumf 
the fwird shall prosper in his hand. Hr 
shnli see the travail of his soul, and shall 
(a: sat/sfied. It if his knnwltdy^e shall in if 
righteous snvnnt Just ij if mam/ : f ur hr 
shall hear thrir ihufuitirs. NVhc re are we 
now? .Must he die a a retched dc^alli, 
and Ik* nunilured uilh the tran'^i^res^ois; 
and yet sljall he prolong Ins <la\s, and 
see tin* work of the I.ord pnKpi i in his 
hiindsr How shall \Ne clear llu^e things? 
Look into the (iospeU and theie \ou will 
liiid the scene opening apace ; there \ou 
will find your j.(»nl ilespised and rejecleil 
of men, persecuted and alilicled, and put 
to a f‘ruei death and open sliaine, and yi't 
rising to gl<iry and lionour. 'J'liere 
juay see this prisoner of the gra\e as- 
cending to tlio glory of his Father, giv- 
ing gifts unto men, and leading captivity 
captive. 

Let us tlien, in tin* last place, consider 
the hinbiricHl evidence we liave for the 
completion of these pi'ophecies, which 
tlescribe the calamitous condition of our 
lilessed Redeemer. 

'Fhe way was prepared before ho was 
born. Jlis conception led n» it; since 
the meanness of his parentage could pro- 
mise nothing for the child but labour and 
sovrow : and so it proved. This mighty 
Prince of p<»ace made liis first appearance 
in a manger; and we may well suppose 


the othi^ conveniencics' he met, upon 
his first coming into Hic world, were an- 
swerable to' this. No sponer* was he 
born, but his life wits sought after : the 
distn'ssed paivnP! fly their countr}', and 
the child is curried into banishment, be- 
fore he knew fo distin^ish between good 
and evil. His youtli was sjxmt in the 
diflicnlties of poverty, and his hands em- 
ployed in the works of it ; and when 
the time came tliat he was to be made 
known unto Isnu'l, apd stood forth in 
the ])o\vi‘r of ilic Lord, confirming his 
doctrine wiili mighiy signs and wonders, 
the opj)Osition to him incivased, an<l 
i‘\ery act of charily he did to others 
brought lu vv sorrow and misery to him- 
self, During thislime, in vv Inch he v\ eni 
about doing good, /o* //^o/ ;/o?, as lie him- 
self has told us, xchrrr to laij his head. 
Wli. n lie ciLst out dt'vils, he was imme- 
diately (‘h:irg(‘d to he in league with the 
prince of lliem. When he healid the 
sick of tlieir inlinnilies, and forgave their 
sms. then In* was a l)ias[)h(*iiKT, an en- 
cro.iclu r upon the prerogative of Ciod. 
W'hen he restored tin* withered fiand, 
and cured the lame (;r the blind on the 
Sahhath day, llien lie was no longer lit 
to live : fh('s(‘ were such oflenees, as no- 
thing !)ut his di’ath could (‘.\piare. ('on- 
sicler vvhal he sulfered, and he was the 
hmest of the suns of men : consider Mthal 
lie did, and he ajipears, as lie truly was, 
to be ihe Son v»f CJud. 

r>iit still there remains liehind the 
glouinii’si scene of sorrow. When the’ 
powers of darkness prevailed, and the 
lime of his being ofiered up drew near, 
all things conspired to imikc liis death 
hitter and terrifying. In bis life ho had 
ehosiMi twelve to be his constant com- 
jianions, and lliey at least adhered to 
him, and willingly partook in liis alflie- 
tions : but now om* of these bosom friimds 
consjiires his ruin, uiuH .sells him for' 
thirty pieces of silver. The rest, tliougli 
they were guilty of no such baseness, 
proved no comfort in Ids distress. 

As the danger drew near, our blessed 
Lord, wild was in all things tempted 
like unto us. sin only excepted, felt the 
pangs of nature at ih^Approach of death, 
and vtftirod to prayer, the only support 
of an aliliieled spirit. Jn this Ids grief he 
chos<? Fetor ami tlio sons of Zehedee to 
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he Iiis companions, that they migJu watch 
with him in his sorrow : but oven here 
they for ook him ; and, insensible of tlieir 
master’s agony, fell asleep, 7 hey were 
soon a\vjik( ned ; but they awoke only to 
lly, and Christ was left alone. 1‘eter fol- 
lowed, but it was alar off ; and he only 
followed him to deny him. Thus bc- 
trnyid, and thus forsaken, he is car- 
ried to judgment. V'hcn he is silent, he 
is re|)roav.i;e(l wilii sulleflness : when he 
s]jeaks, lie is diaiged with bhtpheiiiy. 
S(>iiielimes he is Ijuflctted and spit on ; 
h^ anil by, in cruel sport, they pay him 
tlio n.ock lirn<jura of a prince, he is 
c‘n> ned with thorns, has a reed put into 
liis and m deriMun he is saluted, 

/’. j/, the JiiLS. And that no- 

/5 ii , ni' !-r Ije wanting to show how vile 
. . ^ ^M. - i.>j lihle he was to the people, 

ir.ji put between him and 
.-a vF, which should Ix' redeitsed ; 

, \.u!i one voice the people answered, 
// ' >t' unto ufi Barahbati. ‘rhus was he 
i.t. '! and ujecial of all wen, 

hollow him but one slop I’arthcr, and 
\oii will liiid him hanging upon the cross 
iietwcen two common lobbcrs, groaning 
under the biiten'at agonii.s of death. Nor 
vei CMii all tliii* misery cieatcin the look- 
i rs on any pity or eoiiij>assion. ISee how 
they shake Their heads, and say, come 
do^n jeow the croi-s, Sun oj OuJ^ come 
(loxiiiy anil vL'r xidl Inbcxe thee, Kut nei- 
ther tlie pains of the cio^o, nor ihoso 
pangs whi^-h drew from him that com- 
pldinc, 7«y Gody my God, xchy ha^t thou 
iur^afiLii wty nor a’l the malice and 
sf'urn of the tnicifu rt, could make him 
Ola- moment forget Ins love and leiider- 
(h niL tow auks them. You hear no com- 
plaint from Jiim, no appial made against 
them tt> a future judgme nt ; instead of 
tiiia, v\irh ills last breath he pleads theii 
cause, excuses tliLMi* weakness, and Ugs 
for i heir pardon; futhtry Jorgive them^ 
for they knov: not xehat they do. 

And here Jet us close this, scene, and 
reUnn to ourselves with this question, 
IV/uit rezvar '^ shaft 1 give unto the Lord 
for all the henejits that he hath done viilo 
me! Let u'- aUo answer for ourselves 
in the words of the Psalmist, 1 'will 
fee file the cup of salvation^ and 
call upon the name of the Lord. We 
fcavje noiliingto return but our lovq^and 


obedience, and nothing else is required 
ofus^ Jle hath borne our griefs ^ and 
carried our sorrows ; let us not call for 
them again by our iniquities : let them 
b(' buried for <acr, but let us arise to a 
new life of righteousness in Christ Jesus, 
that when Clf Uty.who is our life y shall 
appeafy we may also appear with him in 
glory. 

SERMON XVI. 

On the Resurrection and last Judgment. 

' *1 CoK. V. 10, n. 

We nuisl nil appear brfon* tht> judgment seat of 
Chr.st, thatevny one may leccive the things 
done ill his body, ucroidimr to that he hath 
doi.e whe-tht r it good or bad. 

Knowing I liiM-i ftife the terrors of the Lord, wc 
persij.idc inuu 

It is the j)ri\ilego and distinguishing 
character ot a rational being to be able to 
look forward into futurity, and to con- 
sider his actions, not only with respect to 
the present advantage or disadvantage 
aiising from them, but to view them in 
their consL(]uonccs through all the parfs 
of time in which himselt may p9ssibly 
exist. If therefore wc value the privi- 
lego of being reasonable crcaUiri‘s, the 
only way to preserve it, is to make u>o 
; and by extending our views into all 
the scenes of futurity, in which we our- 
selves must bear a part, to lay the foun- 
dation of solid and durable happiness. 

By the exercise of this pow er of reason, 
the wisest among the Heathens disco- 
vered, that there was ground for men to 
have e.xpectations beyond this life. They 
saw plainly that themselves, and all 
things that I'H under their observation, 
were dependent beings on the will and 
power of him who Ibrmed them ; and 
when tlu‘y sought to tind him, they were 
by a iieccs.>ary chain of reasoning, to 
the acknowledgment of a supreme, inde- 
pendent, intelligent Being. They saw, in 
every part of the creation, evident marks 
f)f his power, wisdom, and goodness : 
they discerned that all the inanimate parts 
of the w'orld acted perpetually in submis- 
sion to tlie law of their creation : the sun 
and all the host of lieaven were constant 
to their courses ; and, in every other 
part, the powers of nature were duly and 
iTgularly exertc<i for the preservation of 
the present system : among men only 
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ilK*y fouml cii orcIiT and confiuion. dThat 
thoy liad iTason was plain; that they were 
iriU'iut(*(J to live according to reason could 
not be doubted ; and \ ct they saw virtue 
often distressed and abamiqiped to all tiic 
evils of life, vice triumphant, and the 
world every where subject the violence 
j^pride and ambition. How to account 
(Sp this they knew not : this only they 
could observe, that man was endowed 
with a freedom in acting, w'hich the other 
beings of the lower world wanted ; and to 
this they rightly ascribed the disorders to 
be fraind in tliis part of, the ^'reation, 
l’»ut though this accounted for the growtii 
of evil, yet it rendered no account of ihe 
justice or goodness of God in j>ermitting 
\ice oftentimes to reign here in gh»ry, 
whilst virtue suftereil in distress. Upon 
these considerations they concluded, that 
there must be another stale alter this, in 
which all the present inequalities in the 
iidministration-of Providence should be 
set right, and e\ery man receive accord 
itig tr» his wmkb. 

'i’liis was, this is the ground of our na- 
tural expectation of a life after this. But 
upon this grt>uud of truth many fables 
diid stones were raised, by fear and su- 
j)er.stition, and by the power of imagina- 
tion: so that the general belief, though 
right in its foun lation, yet in almost all 
the particulars of it was rendered ridi- 
culous and absurd. Hence it is, that, 
among the writers of antiejuity, we some- 
iinies find wise men ridiculing tiie follies 
riiul superstitions of the people, ami bad 
men always arguing from these follies 
Mgainst the very notion itself, and calling 
in question the reality of any future state. 

lender those circumstances of the 
world, our blessed I^rd appeared to 
bring to light life and immortality through 
the Gospel. Ltn us then consider how 
this fundamental article of religion now 
stands upon the loot of the Gospel reve- 
lation. 

As to the principal point, there is no 
difterence between the hopes conveyed to 
us m the Gospel, and the cspectation 
built upon natural reason : for, as the 
wisest men thought there must be, so 
the Gospc‘1 assures there will be, a day in 
U'hich God will Judge the world in righ- 
4eousncss ; and render to every man ac- 
hording to his works. Thus far then the 


doi'trine 'of the Gospel, and the dirtatca 
of natural reason, must stand or fall to- 
gether. If this doctrine has had* a largcjr 
and more extensive influence through the 
authority of the Gospel, than it could 
have had by the mere force of speculative 
reasoning, the world has received an ad- 
vantage by the encouragement given to 
virtue, and the le^traint laid upon vice 
by these means, which ought ever to be 
acknovvh dged with thank^ilness. 

But the Gospel has added to this doc- 
trine, and communicated to us the know- 
ledge of some circuin&tance.s, which were 
not uiscoverahle hut by the means of re- 
velation : and they are principally fhe.se : 
tliat there shall be a resurrection of the 
body; that ('hrist shall be judge of the 
world ; that the rewards and piiuishincnts 
in another life shall be in proportion to 
our behaviour in this. 

1 shall speak briefly to these particu- 
lars, anfl shew for what purpose they were 
revealed. 

Fiist, 'riie resurrection of the body was 
revealed to give all men a plain and a 
sensible notion of their being subject to a 
future jiuigrnent. Death is the dcstruc- 
lion of the man ; and sure we are that 
liie lifeless body is no man; and what- 
ever notions some may have of the spul 
in its state of separate existence, yet a 
imue spirit is not a man ; for man is 
made of soul and body : and therefore to 
bring the man into judgment to answer 
for his deeds, the soul and the body must 
be brought toget lier again . T h i.s doctri nc, 
established upon the aiitliodty of the Gos- 
pel, does not remove all prejudices of 
the cast*, vvlicn examined by the short 
and scanty milions we have of the powers 
of nature : but it etfectually removes ail 
diflicuiries tiiat affect this belief, consi- 
dered with respect to religion and mora- 
lity, For tlie single point in wfiich reli- 
gion is conceiiled, is to know whether 
men shall be accountable hereafter for 
their actions here, llciison tells us they 
ought to be so ; but a great difliculty 
anses from the disaolutioii ol the man by 
dcMili; a difliculty followed by endless 
fipecuiatioiis upon the nature ot the soul, 
of its separate existence, of its guilt in 
this s<*parate state, with respect to crimes 
committed in another, and in conjunction 
with liie body, and by oilier diflicuities 
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of the like kind. But take in the decla- 
ration of Gospel, that soul and body shall 
be as certainly united at the resurrection 
as they were divided by death, and every 
man be himself again ; and there is no 
more difficulty in conrei\ing that men 
may be judged for their iniquities here- 
after, than there is in conceiving that they 
may bo judgeci hero, when they offencl 
against the laws ofthc country. 

But still there are pre|udi(vs remain- 
ing; to some it is incredible that the dead 
should be raised. To these we answer, 
upon the fool of the Ciospel evidence, 
that the dead have been raised; upon the 
loot of reason, that it is altogether as cri‘- 
diblc, that God should be able to raise 
the dead to life a second time, as that he 
was able to give them life at 'riiere 

is* no difference in the cases ; tliey are 
acts of one and the very same ])ower. 

But we are further asked, what body 
shall be raised, since n<» man has exactly 
the same body two days together ? now' 
parts arc perpetually addc'd by nutrition, 
old ones carried off by pers[)iration ; so 
that in the compass of a few years an 
human body may bo almost totally al- 
tered, and be no more the same, than a 
ship which has i)etn so often repaired, 
that no part of the original materials is 
left. But this objeetjon, as plausible as 
it may seem, has noihing to do in the pre- 
sent case ; for religion is coiiccrned only 
lo preserve the identity or sameness of the 
person, as the object of future ju<lginerit ; 
and has nothing to do with that kind of 
identity against which the objection < an 
be supp^ised to have any force. Were 
ruse otherwise, the dilhcuity would be 
really as great in human judgments in 
this life, as in the divine judgment here- 
affer. Suppose a man should commit 
murder Avhen he was twenty, an f not 
be <liscovered till he wtw sixty, ami tiien 
brought to trial; wcmld cuinmon sense 
admit him to plead that he was not the 
?iame periion who cominittrd the fact; 
and to allege, in pniof of it, the alter- 
ations in his body tor the last forty years ? 
Suppose then, that instead of being dis- 
covered at sixty, he should die at sixty? 
atid should rise either with the body he 
had at sixty, or twenty, or in any iiitcr- 
rtiediate time, would not the cause be 
pttt the same with respect to the %ture 
'y / 


jiidgfhcnt ? Evidently it would be the 
same : which shews that the article of the 
resurrection, as far as it is a support of 
religion, and of a future judgment, stands 
quite clear of this difficulty. 

But the jjrcjudices which affect men 
most, when they consider this article of 
the resurrection, arise from the weakest 
of all imaginations, tliat they can judge 
from the settled law's and course of na- 
ture, what is or is not possible to the 
power of God. It is \ery true, that all 
our powers are bounded by the laws^ of 
nature ; hwt does ft follow that his power 
must be so bounded, who appointed 
those laws of nature, and could nave ap- 
pointed others, if he had thought proper? 
We cannot raise a dead body; our handt 
are lied up by the laws of nature, which 
wo cannot surpass. Neither can we make 
or create a new man ; but wc certainly 
know', from reason and experience, that 
there is one who can : and what can in- 
duce us to suppose, that he cannot give 
life to a body a second time, w'bo we 
certainly know gave life to it at first 
These prejudices therefore we may safely 
refer to the power of the Almighty, to 
which all nature is obedient, and upon 
which we may securely depend for the 
performance of divine promises, how un- 
promising soever the circumstances may 
seem to he which attend them. Wheuljic 
Sa<lducees denied the resurrection, our' 
Saviour told them, i'e ih irr, ?wt Xwoit- 
ing I be Script ure.s^ nor the power of God: 
intimating plainly, that for the security 
and certainty of our resurrection w'c must 
trust to Scripture, and ti»e declaration 
of God's purpose contained therein ; 
and for the method and means of bring- 
ing this great work to pass we must 
roly on llu’ power of God, 

But whatever difficulties of this kind 
may remain, yvt this article has removed 
all which lie in the way of our consider- 
ing ourselves as acruuntable crimtures, 
and subject to the futui'c judgment of 
CJod. Whatever you may imagine to be 
the state of separate soul.s ; whatever dif- 
ficulties may arise in considering a mere 
spirit as accountable for the actions of 
this compound being, man ; they are all 
out of the question. It is not a mere 
spirit, but the man liimsclf, who is to 
be brought to judgment ; and plain seiis<} 
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must see and • acknowledge the rcaliton<« 
Jkblencss of judging a mun hereafter for 
the crimes committed in thjs life, as evi- 
dently as it sees the xcasonahleness of 
judging him here, when his crimt^ hap- 
pen to be detected. So that ^ the revela- 
tion in this particular has brought faith 
and common sense to u pcTh*ct agrc*e- 
ment. • 

Secondly, The Gospel revelation has 
made known to us, that Christ shall l)e 
judge of the world. 

Our Saviour tells us. that the Father 
jndgetk no man, hut hath committed all 
judp^fnent to the Sou, John v. *32. And 
again : The Father hath given him an^ 
tkority to e^tecUte judgment ; hecaune he 
/.♦ the Son of Man^ vcr. 27. And St. 
Fetor declanns, that the apotstles had it 
expressly in their commission to publish 
this doctrine to all the world : He com^ 
mamlcd us to preach unto the people, and 
to testfp that it is he tehich was ordained 
of God to be the judge of quick and 
dead, Acts, x. 42. Accordingly St. 
Paul, in his short discourse to the men of 
Athens, fully instructed them in this ma- 
hTial point : God hath appointed a daq 
in the which he will judge the world in 
righteousness, bif the man xchom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assui'- 
iinve unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead. Acts, xvii. 31. 1 

will not multiply texts to this purpose, 
though many more chore are which spe^ck 
the same sense, because this doctrine is 
\ery well known to (^hristians, and is 
part of the cn*cd which wc daily rehearse. 

But it is material to ol)serv'e, that this 
authority is given to Christ, because he is 
the Son of Man, as ho himself has as- 
sn reel us ; and that the person onlained 
to bi‘ judge is a man, even the man whom 
Oi>d raised from the dead, as St. Paul 
asserts. Mow happy is it for us to have 
a judge, I haxl almost said so partial, but 
I may' well say so favourable to us, that 
he was content to be himself the sucridee 
to adeem us from the punishment due to 
our sins > When we consider ourselves, 
how wretched and vreak wc, are, how 
piTpetually doing wrong, either wilfully 
or ignumntly, ami contemplate the infi- 
nite majesty, hohneso^ and justice of 
f'od, what acxxmnt can we hope to 
give ofouna*h«s to him, whose eyes aro 
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purer than to behold iniquity? But see, 
God hath withdi^awn his terrors, ^snet hn* 
given a man to be the judge of metj. So 
that yce may say of our judge what the 
Apostle to the Hebrews says of our high 
priest, WehuKe not a judge which cannot 
be touched rCkk the feeling of onr infir^ 
mities, but was in all things tempted like 
as roe are ; yet without sin. 

You may think perhajYs that this U 
drawing consequences upon the foot of 
vulgar apprehensions, and that in reality 
there is no diffmmcc, whether God be 
judge hiitisrlf, or commits the judgment 
to the .Son of Man : for, since Christ 
shall come not only in the |x)wer, but ii| 
the wisdom and the justice of Gtxl also to 
judge the world, what difference can there 
be in thejudginent, since in botli cases it 
must be^ guided and formed by the wis- 
dom and justtec of God ? 7’rue it is, 
that a mere man is not qualified to be 
judge of the world ; the knowledge of 
hearts is necessary to the right discharge 
of that office; a knowledge which n(> 
mere man was ever eiidowtxl with. But 
still, if the man is to Ur judge, the sen.* 
timents, notions, and feeding of the nian^ 
however guided and infiuenc(*d by sup(^ 
rior wisdom, must pn»sidc over and go- 
vern the whole action ; Otherwise the 
man will not be judge. And hence \v« 
riiay answer sortie difficulties which spe- 
culative men have, brought into the sub- 
ject of a futun' judgment. Some liave 
imagined that justice, mercy, and good- 
ness in (iod, arc not of the same kind 
with justice, mercy, and goodness in 
men ; and lliereforc that we can never, 
from our notions of these qualities irt 
man, argue consequentially to the attri- 
butes of God, or to the acts flowing from 
these attributes. The result of which is, 
that wli^n we talk of God's justice or 
mcri;y in judging the world, we talk of 
something which wc do not understand. 
But if men would consult Scripture, these 
difficulties wouhl not meet them irt their 
way; for surely we know what justice, 
mercy, and goodness, mean among men ; 
and since the Scripture a.<!sua» us, that 
the nan whom God raised from the 
dead is ordained Judge of the world, wo 
may be very certain that the justice*, 
mercy, and goodness, to be displayed in 
the futtkiv^ judgment, wilj be such af ttl) 
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men have a cSmmon sense and appre- 
hension of ; unless you can imagiite that 
anew ntlc is to be introduced, to which 
the Judge, and those to be judged, are 
equally strangers. Upon this foot of 
Scripture then \vc may certainly know> 
what the justice, mercy, and goodness, 
arc by which wc must finally stand or 
fall ; and this point being securwl, the 
speculation may be left to shift for itself. 

And thus you see how this great and 
fundamental article of religion, involved 
in darkness in former ages, is made plain 
and sensible to mankind by the light of 
the Gospel. That men were accounta- 
ble, they always knew ; that there would 
be a future judgment, was generally be- 
lie \ed ; but how men were to appear in 
judgment, or how mere unbodied spi- 
rits were to be judged, how rewarded, 
or how punished, they knew not. That 
the right of judging men was in God, 
was well known; but how he would ex- 
ercise it, whether by himself or another, 
visibly or invisibly, they knew not. In- 
finite were the disputes upon this sub- 
ject : instead of which the Gospel has 
given a plain sensible n'[)i'esentation, as- 
suring us that at the judgment we shall 
be, what we now art}, men, real men ; 
and that the man Christ Jesus, who ap- 
peared ill the world to redeem us, will 
appear again to judge us by that very 
Gospel, and tlio^e \ery rules, whir!) he 
has left us to govern and condeel i»ur- 
selvcs by. 

Thirdly, Lot us then go one step far- 
ther, and view the consequences of this 
judgment ; this solemn judgmem, w hich 
every mortal rniisl undergo, if we con- 
sult cither Scripture or reason, wo shall 
find no c\ idenco of any farther cliange to ' 
be made in our future state, after once 
judgment has passed ini us. I'hat we 
are accountable, and shall therefore be 
judged, reason says ; but can sec nothing 
relating to us after ju<lgment, except the 
reward or the punishment consequent 
upon it : and therefore the only conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this information 
is, that t(i(5 condition of man will be fi- 
nally determined as to happiness or mi- 
sery, and consequently that man must 
continue under the good or the bad ef- 
fiects of the last jiuh^meni. 

As reason can shew us nothing beyond 


judgment, but that state and condition 
which arc the eftect of it; so the Holy 
Scripture has given us reason to think 
that nothing else there shall be^ by de- 
scribing the rew'ards and punishments of 
another life, as having perpetual dura- 
tion. Life eternal is prepared for the 
righteous, and everlasting punishment 
for the wicked. The fire 'prepared to 
receive them is never to go out ; tlic 
worm prepared to torment them will 
never die. "fhese images carry great ter- 
ror with them, and ha\c led some to a 
milder interpretftion of the threats of 
Scripture, than the language of it seems 
to import. But men the mildest inter- 
pretation, that allows any meaning gt all 
to those threats, supposes the punishment 
to last as long as the sinner lasts. So 
that in this, the lowest view, our all de- 
pends upon the judgment w hich shall be 
finally passed on us at the second com- 
ing of our Loid. There is , then a just- 
ness of thought, as w'ell as great cha- 
rity to the souls of men, in what the 
Apostle adds, Kmxvittg ihc terror of the 
Lordj u'€ persuade men. If the Christian 
revelation has cleared our doubts, by 
bringing iij’e and hmnortahti/ to light 
through Gospel : \i it has given us 
grf'iiiui for hope aiul conlidencc by as- 
.-iMiiig us that we shall be judged by him, 
\kuo so loved us that he gme hinuelf for 
vs, and siibniitUni to die that we might 
live ; it has a’ so given us ground to be 
w'atchful and carelul over ourselves, and 
to work out our salvation with fear and 
tixmibling* Tor it i.s a fearful thing to 
be t«> answ ? r for oursi lves before the 
Searcher or -ill heuits : to answer to him 
who loved i.s, tor despising the love he 
shewed us ; to answer to him who died 
for u*?, for hf'ing crucified him afresh, 
and put him to open shame ; and for 
having accounted the blood of the cove- 
nant an unholy thing. 'Ibis will be the 
sad case of every wilful sinner. 'Ihc 
view of this misery and digress, which 
sinners arc calling upon themselves by 
their iniquity, moved the Apostle, and 
must ever move those who succeed to 
his office, to warn men to jlee from the 
wralhr that is to come, M'e know the 
terror of ilie Lord, and therefore per- 
svacte men. Happy would it. be if ?nen, 
knowing and consiclcring these terrols. 
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would suffer Aemsclves to bo persuaded. 
Which God grant, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

'I'o whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, be ascribed ali honour and 
glory, hencetbrtli, and for evermore. 
Ainon. 

S K K M O N XVII. 

On Belief in Clirist. 

By Bishop IIoasLCY*. 

John, xx. 29. 

Thomaj;, because thou ha«t seen tnc, thou hast 
bf'lifved ; Blessed are th«;y who have not seen 
and yet have believed. 

These were the words of Christ's reply 
to his apostle Thomas, when he, who hud 
refused to credit the resurrection of Jesus 
upon the rcpolt of the other apr>slles, 
i'<'<*oived the conviction of his own senses 
in a personal interview, and recognised 
our Saviour for Lord and God. 

What is most n'raarkablo in these 
words, on the first general view of them, 
in the great coolness w'ith which our 
Lord accepts an act of homage and adora- 
tion offered with much warmth and cor- 
diality ; a circumstance which plainly 
indicates some defect or bleinibli in the 
offering, by which its value was much 
diminished. And this could be nothing 
but ih<^ lateneas of it — the apostle’s won- 
derful reluctance to believe much less 
than what he at last professes : But eight 
days since, he would not believe that 
Jesus to be alive whom now' he worships 
as the living God. 

But this is not all : The apostle is not 
only reproved for his pa^t incredulity ; 
he is told besides, at least it is indirectly 
suggested to him, that the belief which 
he at last so fervently professes hath little 
merit’ in it, — tiiat it was not of that sort 
of faith ^ich might claim the promises 
of the gospel ; being indeed iio voluntary 
act of his own mind, but the necessary 
result of irresistible evidence. 'J'hisds 
clearly implied in that blessing which our 
Lord so emphatically pronounc(!s on 
those who not having seen should yet 
believe. “ 'J'homas, because thou hast 
*eeu me, thou hast l^licved : " You now 
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indeed believe, when the testimony' of 
your own senses leaves it no longer in 
your power to disbelieve. 1 promise , no 
blessing to such reluctant faitli : Blessed 
are they who have not seen and yet have 
believed." 

Here arise two questions, which, cither 
for the difficulty which each carries in 
the first face of it, or for the instruc(ion 
which the speculation 'may afford, may 
%vcll dcser\*c an accurate discussion. 
The first is, why Thomas was reproved 
for not believing till he was convinced ? 
the second, what should be the peculiar 
merit of that faith which hath not the 
immediate evidence of sense for its foun- 
dation or support, that our Saviour should 
on this sort of faith exclusively pronounco 
a blessing ? A readiness to believe won- 
ders upon slender evidence hath ever 
been deemed a certain mark of ^ weak 
mind ; and it may justly seem impossible 
that man should (‘am a blessing by his 
folly, or incur God’s displeasure by his 
discretion. 

For the clearing up of these difficult 
questions, this shall be iny method, — 
First, to consider w hat ground thciv might 
be for Su Thomas to believe the fact of 
our Lord’s resurrection upon the report 
of the other ten apostles, before he had 
himself seen him ; a^id from \vhat mo- 
tives it may be supposed that he withheld 
his asSi*nt. In the course of this inquiry, 
it will appear that an evidence vpry dif- 
ferent from ocular demonstration may in 
many cases command the assent of a 
reasonable man ; and that no man can be 
justified in setting a resolution within 
himself, as Thomas did, that he will not 
believe without this or that particular 
kind of proof. Secondly, I shall show 
that the belief of any thin,? upon such 
evidence as Thomas at last hod of 
Christ’s resurrection is a natural act of 
the human mind, to which nothing of 
moral or ivligious merit can reasonably 
be ascribed. These preliminary disqui- 
sitions will furnish the necessary prin-^ 
cipics for the resolution of that great And 
iniere.sting question, What is the merit, 
and at the same. time w'hat is the certainty, 
of that faith winch believes what it hath 
not seen I 

Id the first place, I propose to cbnsidcr 
what ground thc^re might be for llioinaa 
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to bfjicvc the fact of our Saviour’s n'sur.- 
^tioQ,' t^pon the ti^sliniony of the other 
apost\^, bei'uro he had hiniself seen him ; 
uiid \!i?bat liiay l)c supix>scd to have been 
motives upon which he refusixl his 
assent. And here tho thing principally 
to he considered is, whnt degm* of trust 
the apostle might reasonably have placi'd 
ki our IjOrd^s promise of rising again 
after the event of his crucidxion ; and 
what there might be on theotluT haixl to 
outweigh the expectation of the thing, 
«tnd the positive testimony of his fellow 
disciples. Our Saviour had fin many 
occasions foretold his own death ; and 
ni»ver without assnranw's that he would 
rise, again on the third day. This he 
genonilly cUxlared <‘iiigmatieally to tlm 
Jews, but in the most explicit terms to 
ihe apostles in private: And it is \ery 
n'markj^hlo, that though he had spokt li 
cf nothing moiv plainly in prixate or 
moie darkly in pulilic than of his resur- 
rection, describing it under tho figure of 
..rebuilding a demolished tmnpir, and 
under allusions to the prophet Jonah's 
jniinculous deliveninco, — yet the Jews, 
whose understandings had been blind to 
the meaning of the ea‘'iest pambles, took 
the full meaning of these (igured pre- 
dictions ; wdiilo the aposth^s either under- 
stood them not, or remined not in their 
memory tlie (ilain uiiec{uiM><'al declara- 
tions which our Lord had made to them ; 
so that while the rulers of the .le%v» 
were using all precaution to prevent tlu* 
tiiiccess of a counterfeit resurreciion, 
nothing could he more remote friun the 
•4*\poctatioiis of the apostles than a real 
one. In this we sec the hand of FrovU 
deiicc wonderfully directiitg ail things fur 
the conviction of after ages. Had the 
caution of the Jews been less or the faith 
of the apostles more awake, the evidence 
of this glorious truth, th%u ‘‘ Christ is 
risen, and .beyomc the lirst-fruits of them 
diat slept/' might not have been to us 
what it now is. Ni-veflheless, though 
none of tiie apostles beem to have h<ul 
positive expectations i>f our 4*ord’s iH\sur- 
rection IMore it happ<*ncd, yet Sf. Tho- 
mas seems to have h(3cu singular in 
tre^ng the iHpportof tlm resurrection as a 
manifest fiction. 

From thfe conversation of the (wo dis- 
tJhe way to Emmaus, it be 


gathered that the first report of the holy 
women, tliough it had not yet obtained 
belief, was by no nu*an.s rejected wdth 
absolute contempt. On the contrary, it 
seems to have awakened in all but 
IMiomas somi* recollection of our Lord's 
predictions, and some dubious solicitude 
what might he the events of tho third day. 
And yet it cannot be supposed that St. 
Thomas at this timi* had no remembrance 
of our Lord's predictions of his resurrec- 
tion ; of which the other tejt could not 
but remlrtd him ; Hut the consi(h*ration, 
It scenis, had no wVight with hi!n. And 
yet the p(‘rson who had given his follow- 
ers these assiiniiu'os was no ordinary 
man : llis miraculous conception had 
been foretold hy an angd ; his birth had 
lx‘(*n announrecl to the peasants of Judea 
bv' a company of the heavenly host — to 
the learned ot' a distant country by a new 
wonder in the air ; his high original had 
Ix'en afterwards attested by voices from 
heaven ; he had displayed powers in 
himself which amounted to nothing levs 
than an uncontrolled and unlimiUxl dc»- 
minif)!! over every department of the 
uiu\erse, -- over the first elements of 
which natural substances are composedp 
in his first miracle of changing water into 
wine, and in. the later one-s of aughicnting 
the mass of a few loaves and a few snial'i 
fishes to u quantity siiHicicnt for the meal 
of hungry multitudes — over the most 
turiiulenl of the natural elements, compo- 
hiiig the raging winds and tronhUxl waves 
-over the laws of natun^, exempting the 
matter of his body on a paiticular occa- 
si»in from the gimeral force of gravitation, 
.Knd the pow'er of lucchanical impulse, so 
as to fivad secure, and firm upon tlm 
tossing surface of a stormy sea — over the 
\egetable. kingdom, blasting the fig-tree 
with his word — ovct the auiinal body, 
reihoving its diseases, correcting the ori* 
ginul dchxrts and disorders of its organ.<i,^ 
and restoring its mutilated parts — over 
the human mind, pc*iietrating clasec.! 
secivis of each man's heart — over the 
revolted spirits^ delivering miserable mor- 
tals from their persecution, and compel- 
ling them to contipss him for tlicdr l.or<i 
and the destined avenger of their crimes ; 
atal, what might more than all add weight 
to the promise of his resurrection, he had 
show n that life itself was in his power,. 
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Testoring it in various instances — in one hiss an admirer of' his doctrine —no less 
whop it had so long extinguished observant of his precepts — nor less a dili«> 
that the putreiketion of the animal fluids gent though dis^nt copier of hu great 
must have taken place, example ; not less than the rest he re- 

These wonders had been performed to voted and lovo<l his memory ; he would 
confirm the purest doctrine, and had been not less rejoice to sec him again alive ; 
accompanied with the most^unblemished nor w^ould he with less firmness and 
life, 'rhis extraordinary personage had constancy, provided he might be indulged 
predicted his ow n death, the manner of with the same evidence of the fact, bear 


it, , and many of its circumstances ; all 
which the apostle had seen exactly veri- 
fied in the event. Even wlicn he hung 
upon tlie cross in agonies — agonies of 
body, and stronger agonies of mind, 
which might more have shaken the faith 
of his disciples, Nature boro witness to 
her Lord in awful signs of sympathy ; the 
sun, wiiliout any natural cause, withdrew 
hisliglit; and in the moment that he 
yielded up the ghost, the earth shook and 
the rocks were rended. 

From this series of wonders, to most 
of which he had been an oyc-witiiess, 
liad not St. Thomas more reason to 
expect the completion of Christ's predic- 
tion at the tinje appointed, than to shut 
his ears against the; report of the other 
ten, of whobc probity and voracity in the 
course of lln‘ir attendance on their ccmi- 
moii Lord ho must have had full experi- 
ence ? Casc*s may possible arise, in wJiicli 
th(' intrinsic improbability of the thing 
.a vox red may outwcigli the most positive 
and unexceptionable evidence; and in 
which a wise man may be. allowed to say, 
not, wuh Thomas, “ I will not believe*' 
(for a case can hardly be supposed in 
w'liich U'stimony is to bo of no weigJit;, 
but lie might say “ I will doubt : " But 
where ton mon of fair character boar 
w itiiess, each upon his ow ii kno\i(|cdgo, 
to a fact which is in itsolf more probable 
thau its opposite, 1 know not upon 
wjiat ground their testimony can beejues- 
tionod. 

Such w'os the case before us. * Where 
then can wc look for the ground of the 
apostle's incredulity, bdt in the prejudices 
of his o\tn mind? Possibly he might 
stand upon what he might term his right., 
iiiuce each of the otlu*r ten had rccei\ed 
die satisfaction of ocular demonstration, 
he might think he had a just pretence to 
expect and, insist upon the .same. Ho 
been no Ipss than they attached^ he 
s/iy, to his Master’s person — no 


witness to his resurrection, nor less cheer- 
fully seal the glorious attestation with hia 
blood ; But for what reason could it bo 
expected of him toi bedieve, upon the 
testimony of the otiier ten, that for which 
ear*h of them pretended to have received 
the immediate evidence of his own senses? 
He never would believe that his kinil 
IHaster, who knew his attachment — whoso 
afiection he had so often experiencc*d, if 
he were really alive, would deny the 
honour and satisfaction of a personal 
interview to himself alone of all his old 
adlieivnts. 

If these were the apostle/s sentiments^ 
he did not fairly weigh the evidence that 
was before him of the fact in question ; 
hut madet his the eondirion of his Udiefing 
it at all, — that it should be proved to him 
by evidence of one particular kind, Did 
he iisk himself upon what evidence ha 
and the Jews his contemporaries believed 
in the divine authority of the laws of 
Moses? — upon what evidence they re- 
ct'ived as oracular the writings of tha 
ancient prophets ? 

A general revidation could nevex he, 
if no proof nught b(' sufTicient for a rea- 
sonable nnui but the ininuxfiate testimony 
of lijs own st*iiseJ5. The benefit of every 
revelation must in that case be confined 
to the few individuals to whom it should 
be first conveyed. 'I’hc Mosaic institution, 
could have been only lor that pejvers® 
race wdiich perished in the Wilderness 
through unbelief ; and tlie preaching of the 
prophets, fur those stubborn generations 
which refused to hearken, and underwent 
the judgiiKMits oP God in tbedr long cap- 
tivity. Tiiese cxiuuplcs might have taught 
him that vantage of ocula** proqf 

is no mark (n Gocl*s partial favour Cw* 
those to whom it nv»y be grajited. \Ver% 
it not unreasonable to suppofte that 
Enoch, and Noah, a«d Abraham, and 
Jacob, and Job, and Daniel, who saw the 
promises of the Messiah only a^r oth 
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were less in tUe favour of Heaven than 
they who lived in later times, when the 
promises began to take effect ? 

Religious truth itself, and the evidence 
of religious truth, is imparted, like all 
other blessings, in various ineasuros and 
degrees, to different ages and diffoiTut 
countrii's of the w'orld, and to different 
individuals of the same country and of 
the same age. And of tiiis no account 
is to be given, but that in which all go<»d 
men will rest satisfied, — that “ known 
unto God are all his ways,” and that 

the Judge of all the earth will do what 
is right.” Every man therefore may be 
uliowt^d to say that he will not believe 
without sufficient evidence ; but none can 
without great presumption pretoiul to 
stipulate for any particular kind of proof, 
and refuse to attend to any other, if that 
w hich he may think he sJiould like best 
should not be set before him. "I'his is 
indeed tlie v(Ty spirit of infidelity ; and 
this was the ‘tern per of those brethren of 
the rich man, in our Saviour’s parable, 
who hearkened not to Most's and the 
pvd^hets, and yet were expected to repent 
if on(! should arise from the dead : 'Hiis 
is the conduct of modem unb(’lievei*s, who 
examine n<»l the evidence of rov<*lali(m as 
it actually stands, but insist that that 
sort of proof should be generally exhibi- 
ted which from the nature of the thing 
must alw'ays be confined to very few. 
The apostle Thomiis, in the principles of 
his unbelief, tot) much resembled these 
uncandid reasoners. Yet let them not 
think to be sheltered under his example, 
unless they will follow it in the better 
part, by a recantation of their errors and 
a confession of the truth full and ingenu- 
ous as his, when once their hearts and 
understandings arc convinced. 

From this summary view of the evi- 
dence that bt. Thomas might have found 
of our Lord’s resurrectio n, before it was 
confinnedto him by a personal intcr>iew, 
-—and from this state of the principles 
upon which alone his incredulity could 
be founded, — it may sufHdently appear 
that the reproof he reemed was not 
unmerited; and w’e may see reason to 
admire and adore the affectionate mild- 
ness with which it was administered. 

The same thing will still more appear, 
when it shall be shown, that in the belief 


of any thing upon such evidimcc as was 
at last exhibited to Thomas of -our Lord's 
resurrection there can be no merit ; and 
for this plain reason, that a belief result- 
ing from such evidence is a necessary act 
of the understanding, in which the heart 
is totally unihtcrested. An assent to full 
and pn‘scnt proof, from whatever thtU 
proof may arise — whether from the s<*n- 
ses, from historical evideiire, or from the 
tieductions of reason, — an assent, I say, 
to proof that i«; in itself complete and full, 
when ihtj mind holds it in immediate 
contemplation and comprehends and mas- 
ters it, arises as necessarily from the 
nature of the understanding as the per- 
ception of external objects arises fromlhc 
structure of the organs to which they are 
adapted. 'lo perceive truth by its proper 
evidence, is of the formal nature of the 
rational mind ; as it is of the physical 
nature of the eye to see an objcHrt by tlic 
light that it reflects, or of the ear to hear 
the sounds which the air conveys to it. 
To discern the connection bc^tweeii a fact 
and its evidence, a proposition and its 
proof, is a ffw'ulty fixed in the nature of 
the mind by God ; which faculty the 
mind is pretty much at liberty to employ 
or not, and hath a strange power j<pf em- 
ploying it in some instances perversely ; 
but whim it is employed aright — when 
proof is brought into the mind's view, 
either by its own fair investigation or by 
the force of external objects striking the 
bodily organs, assent and conviction must 
ensue. The eye may be shut ; the ear 
may be stopped I the understanding may 
turn itself away from unpleasing subjects : 
But the eye, when it is open, hath no 
powefinot to sec; the car, when open, 
hath no powder not to liear ; and the un- 
derstanding hath no power not to know 
truth when the attention is turned to it. 
It msfttcTs not of what kind the propo- 
sition may be to whicii the uiid^tanding 
assents in consequence of full proof 
the completeness of the proof necessarily 
precludes the possibility of merit in th« 
act of assenting. Now this was the case 
of Thomas, and indeed of all the aposdes, 
— ^not with respect to the whole of their 
faith, but with respect to the particular 
fact of our Lord's resurrection; — 
proof they had of it was full and absolute t 
Jesus in his well-known person standi 
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alive before them ; and to believe, when 
they saw liim alive, that he who had been 
dead was then living, could be nothing 
more inerilorious than to believe that he 
was dead when they saw the body laid 
in the grave. 

I desire not to be nfisunderstood. 
There may be much mej'it in the dili- 
gence, the candour, and sincerity with 
which a man inquires and inv<^stigates ; — 
there may be merit in the conduct he 
pursues in consequence (d' particular con- 
victions. In the conduct of tin* aj)osth‘s, 
there was much merit, under the con- 
viction they at last attained of our Lorers 
resunection — ^in their zeal to diffuse his 
doctrines — in their hrinness in attesting 
liis triumph over the grave, in defiaiici^ 
wf the utmost rigour of persecution, — 
such merit as shall be rewarded with 
unfading crowns of glory : But in the 
more act of belie vino a fact evidence<l by 
the senses, or a proposition l<'glliln^*tely 
proved, of whatever kind, there can be 
none. 

But Jicre arises that most interesting 
question, Since there is confes'sedly no 
merit in that act of belief wiiich is the 
result of ocular corn K lion, what rs tiie 
merit of tluit faith vshich hath no such 
foundalton — which “ believt*s that whicli 
it hatli not seen, that our Saviour should 
so emphatically j)ronounce it blessed ? 

I trust that 1 shall evince, by God's 
assistance, that Uiis blessing to tiie faith- 
ful';«tandeth sure. But this great subject 
may well demand a separate discourse. 

SERMON XVII. 

By Bishop lIoiibLKY. «; 

.On Belief in Christ, 

XX. 29 . 

Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou liavi 
believed*, blessed are they who have not seen 
aod y4t have believed. 

Tiik propriety’ of the reproof addressed 
in these words to the apostle hath been 
already shown. It was not his fault that 
he did not believe before he was con- 
vinced ; but that he had hastily set a 
Tesolution of unbelief, without attending 
proof which, however inferior to the 


evidence of sense, might have given him 
conviction. 

'It hath been showm besides, that n hthh 
which is the result of the iiniiu’diate tes- 
timony of the* senses must be yltogother 
destitute, as our Saviour intimates, of 
moral merit. Hence arises this interesting 
question, tlie last in my original division 
of the .subject, which I now purpc»se to 
discuss, — .Since tlieiv is no merit in be- 
lieving upon ocular conviction, what is the 
merit ol’ tliat^failh which hath nt)t that 
foumlalion ? Is it that it is taken up upon 
slighter grounds } Is this po'^sible in the 
nature of tin ngs, that the iiniierfeciion of 
the proof should enhance tin* merit of 
belief? Will it not follow, if thi.s prin- 
ciple be once admitted, that vvIuto there 
is the least of proof there will be the most 
(»f this m(*rir ; and that the faiili whiclijia 
the inr>st valiialde in the sight of God is 
that which haili the lea*:t support and 
count<*iuinC(‘ from tin' undersianding? — 
a propc^sition which the advcis.iries of 
our holy religion would much rejoice that 
its prolessors should affirm. 

To clear these <Jiffi<‘iilties, 1 know'no 
re.adier way, than to inquire on what 
gixuinds their faith for the most part is 
^likely to be built, who bobeve, as all 
Cliri&tian.s do who at this day believe the 
gospel, vviilioiit tiie evi<lenco of tlieir 
senses. From tliis inquiry, I hope to 
make a))])e:«r both tin* certainty and the 
merit of our faith, --dts certainty, as rest- 
ing on a foundation no less him, though 
far les.s compulsive, than the evideruN‘ of 
sense its(‘lt ; its merit, as a mi.\ed .act of 
the umlerstaiuliiig and of th(* will of the 
understanding, dtHlucing its coMcluvions 
from the surest premises — of the will, 
subiniUing itself to the best of motives. 
Oiirf'ith llierefurc will appear to bean 
act in which tlie moral ipialities of tlie 
mind are no less active lliaii its reasoning 
faculties ; ami upon this account, ii may 
claim a moral merit of wJiich the in- 
voluntary assent of understaiifling present 
to sense or to ncce.ssary proot m^t ever 
be divested. ^ » 

What then is the ground upon which 
the faith of the generality ol‘ Christians 
ill the pixisent .ages is built, who all be- 
lieve what they have not seen ? — 1 say, 
of the generaiitv of Christians ; for whai 

1 
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cvci it rnwy bo which jiivos hiith its moiit 
in t!ic feijjht of God, it is surely to be 
looked for not in any thing peculiar to 
the faith of the ieiiriied, but in the com- 
mon faith of the plain illiterate believer. 
What then is the ground of his conviction? 
Is it the historical cvidenct* of the facts 
rccortled in the gospeb ? Perhaps no facts 
of an ecjual antiquity may boast a histo- 
rical evidence equally complete; and 
without some degree of this e\idencc 
there eould he no faith : ^I'et it is hut a 
branch of the proof, and, it I mistake not, 
far from the most considerable part ; for 
the whole of this e\idence lies open Imt 
to a small proportimi of the C'iiriMian 
world : It is such as many true believers, 
many whose names are written in the 
book of life,, have neither the leisure nor 
the light' to scrniini/e so as to receive 
from this alone a suflicicnl corniction: 
In the degree in w hich it may hr supposed 
to strike the generality of believers, it 
M*eins to be that which may rather finish 
a proof begun in other princi files than 
make by itself an entire demons! ration. 

Whattlien is that which, in connexion 
with that portion of the historical evidence 
which common men may be Kupj5osod to 
{lerceive, affords to them a rational groun^ 
of conviction? Is it the completion of 
prophecy ? This itself must have its 
pro(*f from hi'^tury. To those who live 
when the things predicted come. To pass, 
the original delivery of llie prophecy is a 
inat-UT to bo proved by historical evi- 
dcnc e : To those who live after the things 
prediceexj are come to pass, both tlie de- 
livery of tiie prophecy and llie events in 
whicli it is supposed to bo v«>rlfiud are 
points of history ; and moreover, by the 
ligured langiiag?.* of prophecy, the evidence 
which it ailords is of all tinj Jiiost reniovcd 
from popular apprehension, ^^'h.'^^ then 
is the great foundation <;f proof to tfnise 
W'ho are little read in Jiistory, and are ill 
qiialified'to decypher u»ophecy, and coin- 
pare#it ^vith the records of mankind 
Plainly this, w hich the learned and the 
ignorant may i-qiially comprehend, — the 
intiinsic excellence of the doctrine, and 
the purity of the precept; — a doctrine 
w hich conveys to the rudest understand- 
ing just and exalted notions of the Divine 
nerhciions ; ex'«icis a worship pur^d of 


all hyprocrisy and superstition — the most 
adapted to the nature of him who offers — 
the most worthy, if aught may be worthy, 
of the lacing that acci pts dt ; prescribes 
the most rational duties — tilings intrinsi- 
cally the best, and the most conducive to 
private and«to public good; proposes 
rewards adequate to the vaSt desires and 
capacities of the ratiruud soul ; promises 
mercy to infirmity, without indulgence t<> 
vice; holds nut pardon to the penitent 
offender, in that particular way which 
secures to a frail imperfect race I he bles- 
sings rtf a mild government, and secures 
to the majesty of ibe Ihiiver^^al GoveriKir 
all the ii.seful ends of punishment ; and 
builds this scheme of redemption on a 
history' of man and Proviilence— of maifs 
original corruption, and the various in- 
terpositions of Providence for hi.'; gradual 
recovery, — which clears up many per- 
plexing qiiesticms concerning tlie origin 
of evil, the iiiu'qual distribiuiori of pre- 
sent ha])piness and iiiiserv, .ind the 
disadvantages on tlie side of virtue 
this eonslilution of thing';, which seem 
inexplicable upon any other principles. 

TJiis excellence of the (’hri’-tiaii do^;- 
trine coiisidert'd in itself, as wiiliout it no 
external <ivi(Ienre of revelation couhl be 
sutlficient, so it giv(*.s to those ^ho aic 
qualified to perceive it tlnit internal pro- 
bability to the whole scheme, that the ex- 
ternal evidence, in that proportion of it 
in whicli it may be supposed to be uiwlei- 
stood by common men, nuiy be wellj al- 
lowed to complete the proof, "fins, I 
am persuaded, i.s tlici couhideration lliat 
ehieriy weighs with those who are quite 
unable to coihrt and unih* for thcraselvrs 
th(‘ scattered parts of multifariou ; 
procif which history and piopliccy afford. 

I would not lx* understood to ^lisparage 
the proof of levelation from historicui 
evidonco or from proph<*cy *. When I 
speak of tliat part of it whicli lit'.s w'ithin 
the reach of unlettered men as small, d 
speak of it with reference to its whole. 
I am satisfied, that whoever is qualified 
to take a view of but one half, or a mugli 
less proportion of the prriof of that kind 
which is now extant in the vvortd, will be 
overpowered with the force of it. Sarnie 
there will always be who will profit by 
this proof, and will be curious to seek 
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after it; ami mankind in ;»oncral will bo boliovc the thine; propounded, — that is, 
udvantHged by ihoir lights. But of those it may be said, Into a prejudice. But 
in any one age <»f the world who may be this is a mistake : 1 suppose no favour of 
capable of receiving the full benelit of the mind for the doctrine propounded 
this proof, 1 question whether the iiiim- hut what is founded on a sense and p.or- 
bor be greater than of those in the apos- ception of its purity and excellence, — 
tolic age who were in a situation to none but what is the consequence of tliat 


recidve the benefit of ocular demonstra- 
tion. -And I would endeavour to asc<*rlaiii 
what common^round of conviction there 
may h<* for all men, of which the ignorant 
and the learned may ecpially take ad- 
vantage ; and I t<^ok this iitquiry, in 
order to discover wherein that merit of 
faith consists which may entitle to the 
blessing pronounced in the text and in 
various other parts of Scripture ; for 
whatever that may he from which true 
faith derives the merit, w'e are undoubt- 
edly to look for it not in any lluitg 
peculiar to the faith of tlie leariK'd, but 
in the common failli of the j>lain illitt'raic 
believer. Now, the ground of liis con- 
viction, that which gnes iorcc and vigour 
^to wliateviT else of tin; evidence may 
come within his view, is i vidently his 
sense and coiiseioinnoss (d tlie excellenee 
of the gospel doetniK*. 'I’his is an e\i- 
denC(‘ which is lelr no doubt in its lull 
force lojini any a man who can liold no 
arguimmt about tin* nature ot its certainty 
— with him who holds tl\e plough or 
tends the loom, whojiaih never be«*n 
sufiieiently at leisure from the lahorious 
occupations of necessitous life to s[)ecu- 
late'Vipon moral truth and beauty in the 
abstract ; lor a (juiek dihcernmeiit and a 
truth of taste in religious subji cls j>rt»ceed 
not from that suhrilty or refincMnenf of 
the understaiuliiig by whieli men are 
cjualificd to liguil* in the arr> of rhetoric 
and disputation, but from the moral ({ua- 
litios of lb^ heart. A di-vouL and Innu st 
mind refers the doetruies and precepts of 
religion to tliat exemplar of the good and 
the fair which it cauies about within 
Tfself in its own feelings: By their agree- 
ment with tins, it undtM'staiuIs tlu'ir e.\- 
<*ellence: Uiidei*staiulingtheir excelh nec. 

It is disjiosed to embrace them ami to 
obey them ; anti in this disposilit»n lisU'ns 
with Candour to the external evidence. 
It may seem, that by reducing faith to 
these feelings as its first primdph’s, wc 
resolve the grounds of our convi<iion 
'tito a previous disposition of tiic nund to 


perception, and in no degrei' the cause 
of it \V(? suppose no previous disposition 
of the mind, but a general si*nse ami 
approbation what is good,; which is 
never railed a prejudice but by those wlio 
have it not, and by a gross abuse of lan- 
guage. 'I’ho sen>e and approbation of 
what is good is no infirmily, but the 
perfection of our nature. Of our nature, 
dnl I say ? — tlie approbation of what is 
good, jt>i ned with the perfect understand- 
ing of it, is the perfection of the Divine. 

'Jbe ri‘ason that tlic authority of these 
inlernal perceptions of moral truth and 
gr)od is often called in question is this, — 
that from tlie great di varsity that is found 
in the opinions of m(*n, and tin* difterenL 
judgments that they seem to pass upon 
the same things, it is too hastily inferred 
that tli<*sc original perceptions in varioici 
men are various, and cannot therefore bo 
to any tin* !e>i of univer>al trulh, A 
C'hiiMian, for example, imagines a nntn- 
ivil impurity in sensual gratifications ; a 
.Mahometan is persuadeil that they will 
make a part of the happim's.s of tlu^ 
righteous in a liiture slate : 'Hie Christian 
reverences his Bible because it prohibits 
theve imUilgences ; the .Mahometan loves 
the Koran hecause it permits them. 
Whence, it is said, is this diversity ot 
o[)Niioii, unless the mind of the Christian 
perceives those things as impure vvlucU 
the mind of the Mahometan equally per- 
ct'ives as innocent.? From these otjual 
but various ])erceptions they sev<*raJ'y 
infer the probability of their vaii>'iis 
faiths ; and wiio shall sny that the one 
Judges more reasbnahly than the other, 
if both judge from jierceptions of which 
they aie conscious.? \'et llu‘y judge dit-. 
ferentiy ; both therefore <-:innot judge 
aright, unless right judgment may bu 
dilien'iit li’om itseif. JMust it not then bc 
granU‘d, either that these perceptions ar<» 
uncertain and fallacious, — or, wliichniav' 
seem more nrasonable, since no pun can 
have ;i higher certainty than that whicJ; 
arises tfom a cons'fiousncs ofhis<jwn texU 
i i; 
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ings, that every man hath liis own private 
standard of moral truth and excellence, 
purity and turpitude ; that right and 
wrong arc nothing in rhemselves, but arc 
to every man what his particular con- 
science makes them ; and that the univer- 
sal idea of moral beauty, of which some 
men have arTeeted to be so vcluineiilly 
enamoured, and which is sot iij> as the 
ultimate test of truth in the higlie^t spe- 
culations, is a mere action of the imagi- 
nation ? ' 

It is not to be wondered that many 
have been carried away by tJie fair ap- 
pearance of lliis argument, in which 
nothing seems to be alleged tliat is o}>en 
to objection. Nevertheless, the conclusi»»:i 
is false, and the whole reasoning is nothiug 
better than a cheat and a lie: the pn mi- 
scs on which it is louiidcd being a false 
fact, with much art faciil}' taken for 
granted. The whole proceeds 4>!i this 
assumption, — that men, in forming their 
judgments of things, do always nfor to 
ihc original perceptions of their own 
minds, that is, to conscience. Deny thi<, 
and llie, diversity of opinions will no 
longer lx» a proof of a diversity of original 
perceptions ; from wliicli supposed diver- 
sity the fallaciousiK ss of that perception 
was inferred. And is not this to be 
denied ? Is it not rather the truth, that 
no man is at all times atbMUive to these 
perceptions ? that many men never attend 
to them at all that in many they arc 
stifled and overcome,- - in some, by edu- 
cation, fashion, or example ; in otherr, 
by the desperate wickedness of their own 
hearts? Now, the mind in whirli tins 
min hatii been effected hath lost indeed 
its natural criterion of truth ; and judges 
not by its original feelings, but by opinions 
taken up at random. Never theh'ss, the 
nature of things is notaltcrcd by the disr^r- 
^er of perverU^ minds ; nor is the evidence 
ojf things the less to those w l o perceive 
them as they are, because there are those 
who have not that perception. No man 
the less clearly sees thi light, whose ow n 
eye is sound, because it is not seen by 
another jwho is blind ; nor arc the dis- 
tinctions of colour less to all mankind, 
becao^ a diwdered eye confounds them. 
The same reasoning may b<? applied to 
uur mental perceptions : Tlu* Christian's 
discernment of the purity of the gospel 


doctrine’ is not the less clear — his venera- 
tion for it arising from that discernment 
not the less rational, because a Maho- 
metan may w ith equal ardour cuibracc a 
corrupt sy.stem, iuid may be insensible to 
tlie greater beauty of that which he re- 
jects. In a Word, every man implicitly 
trusts his bt)dily senses concerning exter- 
nal objects placed at a convenient dis- 
tance ; and e\cry man may with as good 
a reason put e\cn a greater trust in the 
perceptions of which he is conscious in 
I»is own mind ; which indeed are nothing 
cbe than the lirst notices of truth and of 
Himself which tlio. Father of Spirits im- 
parts to subordinate minds, and which are 
to them the lirst principles and seeds of 
inttdletl. 

J have been led into an abstruse dis- 
quisition ; but 1 trust that I have shown, 
and in a manner that plain men may 
understand, that there is an infallible 
Certainty iji our natural .‘'Cnse of moral 
right and wrong, purity ami turpitude; 
and that I have exposed the base sophis-t 
try of that ensnaring argument by which 
some men would persuade the contrary : 
Consequently, tlii‘ internal probability of 
our most Iioly religion is justly infeiTcd 
from the natural sense of the e^^ellcncc 
of its doctrines ; and a faith bui# on the 
view of that probability rc'sls on tlne^most 
solid foundation. The/;xternal evidence 
which is to compleU^ the proof is much 
the same to every man at this day as the 
external evidence of the resurrccti<)|i was 
to Thomas upon tlu- report of the other 
ten apostles ; with this dificrence^ — that 
those wonderful facts (d’our Savionrs life 
which Thomas know by ocular proof vve 
rect‘ivc from the testinu^fy of others. 

I’in* credibility of tbjs testimony it is 
nor diflicult for any one to estimate, who 
considers how improbable it is that the 
preachers of a rigliU ous doctrine, a pure 
morality, a strict religion, should them- 
selves be inipo.stiirs, — how improbable 
that the apfjstles and first preachers could 
be deceived in things vfhich passed before 
tlu’ir eyc'S ; and how much credit is natu- 
rally due to a number of well-infornied 
men, of unimi)cached character, attesting 
a thing to their own loss and at the hazard 
of their lives. This is the, summary 
the external evidence of Christianity as 
it may appear to men ingenei^l — 
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most illiterate who have had any thing of 
a, Christian education. The general view 
of it, joined to the intrinsic prohiihility 
of the doctrine, may reasonably work 
that determined conviction uhich hiay 
incline the illiterate believer to turn a deaf 
ear to objections which the foamed only 
can be competent to examine ; and to 
repose his mind in this per^uahion, — that 
there is no objection to be brought, which 
if understood, would appear to liim sufTi- 
c'icnt to outweigh the mass of evidence 
that is before him. • 

It is to bt' observed, that all the. writers^ 
who have attacked the external evithmee 
seem to have taken it for granted fliar the 
thing to be proved is in itself improbable. 
None, 1 believe, hath been so inconsi- 
derate as to assert, that if the Christian 
scheme were probabh* in itself, tiu! 
evidence we have, of it, with all the «lifli- 
culties they have been able to rai>c in if, 
would not be arnjily suf/irient. 'Mial 
they do not perc(*ive the intrin‘'ic proba- 
bility of Christianity, — those of them, I 
mean, who discover a due respe< t for 
natural religion, — that these do not per- 
ceive the intrinsic probability of the 
doctrines of our religion, I would luit 
willinglg^ impute to any moral depravity 
of heart: 1 will rather suppose liuit they 
have itteiKled singly to the marvel of the 
story, and have nc-ver taken a near view 
of the beauty and perfection of tlu* moral 
and theological system. 

From this general state of the princi- 
ples on which the faith of Christians in 
these a^s may be supposed to rest, when 
none can have the conviction of ocular 
proof, it is not dil/iciilt to understand 
what is the peculiar merit of that buih 
which believes what it liath not seen, 
whereby it is entitled to our Saviour’s bless- 
ing. The merit of this laith is not to be 
placed merely in its consequences, in its 
effects on the believer’s life, and actions. 
It is certain, that faith which liath not 
these effects is dead : ’riu?rc can be no 
sincere and salutary faith, where its natu- 
ral fruit, a virtuous and holy life, is want- 
ing. But faith, if I mistake not, hath, 
besides, another merit more properly its 
own, not acquired fronpb its consequences, 
but conveyed to it from the principles in 
which it takes its rise. These indeed arc 
cYcry acUoD, much more 
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than its consequences, its proper ch»actcr 
and denomination ; and the principles in 
which faith is founded appear to be that 
integrity, that candour, that sincerity of 
mind, that love of goodnt^s, that reverent 
sense of God’s perfections, which are in 
themselves the highest of moral endow- 
ments and the sources of all other virtues, 
if indeed there be any virtue which is not 
contained in these. Faith therefore, in 
this view of it, is the full assemjplago and 
sum of all the Christian graces, and less 
the beginning than the perfection of the 
(Christian character : But if in aii}^ in- 
stance the force of I'Xternal evidence 
shoulil work an unwilling belief where 
riiese (jualities of the heart are wanting, 
in the inert* act of forced belit'f there is no 
merit: ‘‘ 'Tlie deviW believe and tremble.’' 
IIenc(‘, we may iiriderstarid upon what 
ground and with what equity and reason 
salvation is promised in Scripture to faitJi, 
withour ilie express stipulation of any 
other condition. Kvery thing that could 
bi* named as a condition of salvation on 
the gospel plan is included in the princi- 
ple no less than in the effect of that faith 
to which the promises are made. 

( )n lh<‘ other hand, it is easy to per- 
cei\e tliat the sentence of condemnation 
deiKainced against ilie unbelieving is not 
to t)e applietl to the ignorance or tli9 
error of the understanding; but to that 
unbelief which is the proper opposite of 
the faith which shall inherit the blessing, 
— that which arises from a dishonest rc- 
si.stance of conviction — from a dista.ste 
for moral truth — from an alienation of the 
mind from (Jod and goodness. 7’lns un- 
belief conhiins in it all those base and 
exlious qualities which arc the opposites 
of the virtue of which true faith is com- 
poscfl : It must be “ nigh unto cursing," 
inasmuch as in the very essence and 
formality qI' its nature it is an accursed 
thing. 

Lest any thing that has been said 
should seem to derogate from tlic merit 
of the apostles' faith, 1 would observe, 
that w’lritevcr degree of evidence they 
might have for some part of their belief, in 
parti<Milar for the important fact of oiir 
Lord’s resurrection, they had ample ex- 
ercise for it in other points, where the 
evidence of their sense was not to be pro- 
cured, or any extetnal evidence that might 
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be equally compulsive, lor the whole of 
their faith. For the great (ioctrines of the 
Father's acceptance ()f Christ’s sacrihee 
of himself — of the efficacy of the Me- 
cliatorial intercession — of the ordinary 
intlucncos of the Holy Spirit — of the 
resurrection of the body — of the future 
happiness of the rigiileous and misery of 
the wicked — of the future judgment to be 
administered by C'hrist, — for these and 
many othy articles, the apostles had not 
more than we the testimony of their senses : 
It Js not theretc'ie to be imagined that they 
were delicient in that meritorious faith 
which belie\eth what it hath not seen ; 
nor is the reproot to 'rhonias to be ex- 
tended to the whole of his conduct, but 
conlincd to tliat individual act of incre- 
dulity which occasioiu’d it. Thomas, 
w ith the rest of tin* tielegated liaiid, set 
the world a glorious example? of an active 
faith, which they are the happiest who 
best can imitate; And seeing taitli hath 
been show n to partake in its beginnings 
ot the evidence of consciousness itsell,and 
to hold of those first principles of know- 
ledge and int(‘lUct of which It cannot be 
doubled that they are the immediate gift 
of God, let us all believe ; and let us pray 
to tlie Fatlier to shed more and more of 
the light of his lioly Spirit, and to help 
<iUr unbelief. 

SERMON XVJII. 

Rv Josrpii MTiiti:, D.I). 

On the Life and Character of Chi ist. 

2 Cor. it. 10. 

‘Hiat the life also of Jons he n;a<!c 

liiaiiitcst. 

Having liefore viewed tlic life and cha- 
j in ter of Mahomet,'* let us now turn our 
e^es to a brighter picture; where cverv 
firacc that can recommend religion, ami 
Cvery virtue that can adorn humanity, aiv 
*.0 blended as to excite our admiration, 
and enj^age our love. Indepdidenlly, 
indeed, of all comparison, the cliaiacter 
of Jesus Christ stands forward as the 
most striking and illustrious reprc.senta- 
tiun of zihatcver Ihi/fga arc tnte, or /u.\f\ 
or of good report ; and claims our praise 
by Us own intrinsic excellence. 

In the life of our blessed Lonl we dis- 
cover nothing that can either create sus- 
picion, or excite aversion ; we see a 
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thousand excellencies which the hardiest 
enemies of the Gosjiel are compelled in- 
voluntarily to approve. All that nega- 
tive virtue can secure, and all that posi- 
tive merit can attain, appear to have 
been united with equal lustre in this love- 
ly and vencnible pattern of ChiisT-in imi- 
tation. 

Rut before 1 descend to tlie particulars 
which it may be necessary to bring for- 
ward in contrasting the life of CJirist with 
that of Muhumet, 1 beg your permission 
to inlrodtice some interesting, and, 1 
hope, not irapcrtiiu nl reflections on the 
nature of that hisiorical form in which 
the C!hristian revelation has been trans- 
mitted to ns. 

Til is form involves the correctness of 
system without its abslruseness, and the 
energy of eloquence without its ostenta- 
tion. It happily unites the hrightncas of 
example with the precision and persl^ii- 
cuiry of precept. To the ujiuiiteness of 
detail which belongs to biography, it. 
adds much of that regular aiTangenient, 
and of that vivid colouring, by wlircli the 
more eminent writers of poetry tiave en- 
deavoured to mark the distingui.shing and 
ajqu'opriate qualities of their favourite 
heroes. Instead of soinctiines amusing 
and sometimes astonishing us, with tliolie 
brilii.int, but indistinct and fleetinjj^Tm- 
piessions which are excited by general 
<i*scnpTi(Ui'>. or elaborate panegyric, it 
leads iliiough a senes of uniform and 
characteristic actions, into a clear and 
full knowledge of the agent. It enables, 
and gently iinpei. the mind to combine 
hy Its own ojienfion all the d(‘tached in- 
staiiees of virtue into one bright assom- 
hlage. It transports the imagination, sis 
It were, into ilu* y '-sence of the person 
whose excellencies are recorded, and 
gives all the finer sensibilities of the soul 
an immc*diiJte and warm interest in every 
word and every action. Hence, the maili- 
ner in wliich the sacred writers have de- 
scribed the ac tior.s of Christ, not only in- 
c reases the efficacy of his instructions, 
but couslitut<^s a new, u striking, and 
peculiar .species of evidence for the truth 
of his religion. 

Ill is position it may be of use for us 
to illustrate yc't further. 

To i’ompare the character of Socrates 
w'ith that of Christ is foreign to^ir pre- 
‘•1‘nr purpo’^e : but of the manner in wjiich 
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tlieir lives have been respectively >vrittcn, 
wc may properly take some notice. On 
llie history of Socrates then, have been 
employotl the exquisite taste of Xe- 
nophon', and the sublime genius of 
Plato. The virtues of thisjextraordinary 
man an; selected by them as the noblest 
subjects for the fullest display and most 
active exertion of their talents; and they 
have brought to the task not merely the 
sagacity of philosophers, but the affec- 
tion of friends, and the zeal of |.>nthiisiasts. 

Now the different style of tlieir writ- 
ings, ami the different tempers as well as 
capacilies of the writers themselves, have 
pro<lured some variety both in tlu* scenes 
in which tliey have exhibited their mas- 
ter, anti in the opinions which they ha\c 
ascribed to him. lUit in the coinposi- 
t'lon of each, .^oevates is distinguished by 
a noble contenjpr of popular prejudice, 
and perverted science ; by an ardent ad- 
miraTioii and sttacly pursuit uf virtue; 
by an anxious concern for the moral im- 
provement of his hearcTs; and by. an 
heroic superiority to the pleasures ol* 
life, and to the terrors of inijxnding 
death. What his illustrious biographers 
have }K*rformetl in such a manner as to 
engage the attention and excite the admi- 
ration of successive ages, has been ac- 
c.onii|)1ishod with y'l greater Miccess by 
the sacred writeis. 'I'ikcy have attained 
the same end under heavier dillicnlties, 
and by tlic aid of means, vvhicli, if they 
are considered as merely human, must 
surely be deemed inadequate to the task 
vvhicli they umlertook. J’liey were by 
no means disliiiguislied b^ literary attaiii- 
incnts, or by intellectual powers. 'I’lieir 
education could not bestow on them very 
exalted or correct ideas of morality; and 
their writings were destitute of every re- 
commendation from the artiticial orna- 
ments of style. Yet have these four un- 
learned men effected by their artless sim- 
plicity a work, to w'hich the talents of 
the two greatest writers of aiitiiiuity were 
not more than ec|ual. 

They have exhibited a character far 
more, lovely in itself, and far more vene- 
rable, thail fiction has ever painted ; and 
in their mode of exhibiting it, they sur- 
pass the fidelity, the distiiiclnes.s, and 

t irccisioii, which two of the. moat cele- 
brated vH^titers have been able to preserve. 
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when exerting the whole powers .of their 
genius, and actuated by the fondc.st at- 
tachment, they were endeavouring to do 
justice to the noblest pattern of real 
virtue of which aLti(|uity can boast. In 
.hisus have the Evangelists described 
brighter and nm re numerous virtues, than 
Socral(?.s is .said even by bis ])rofesscd 
admirers to liave possessed. In tJieir de- 
scriptions tbi‘y have without effort, and 
under the inllin ncis it must l*c* allowed, 
of sincere conviction only, niaintainetl 
. a greater uniformity than the nio.st ])re- 
judiced n'ader can di.scover in the beau- 
tiful coniposiiiojib ot Plato and Xono- 
])hon. 

It thi‘ ilisirr of communicating their 
own favourite opinions, or the mutual 
jeiiloiisy ot literary tamo, bi' assigned as 
a reason for the diversity of representa- 
tion ill the two Greek vvrileis, we al- 
l«n\ the pK'bahility of both suppositions : 
but we cimtciid, that Oiich of ilie.so. mo- 
tives is inconsistent with that love of 
truth, vyhich is necessary to establish the 
credibility of a biographer. We also cou- 
U'lfd, that the Evangelists were really 
pos.se.vsed of this excellent quality ; that 
they never deviated from it, in order to 
indulge thiir enmity or envy ; and that 
with apparent marks of difference in tlieir 
language, ilieir dispositions, and jierhaps. 
in their abilities, they have yet exhibited 
the character of Christ the most striking, 
if their narratives be se|5arately consT 
der<*d ; aiul the musl consistent, if they 
be compared with each other, lie it ob^ 
servul too, that tJie dilliciilly of j)reserv\ 
Jiig tliat lonsisteiice incix'ase.s borli 
the peculiarity and magnilude of th'^ ex- 
cellencii's described, and with th«i iiuiu-r 
her of the piTsons who undertake the of- 
fice of describing them. 

If it be said, that the superior preteiw 
sioiis of Christ, as a divine teaeJier, re- 
quired more splendid virtues than wJial 
are expected Jrom Jjocrates, who taught 
morality upon prin^i'iples t)f iiuiiuin reason 
only ; whence is iwhat the unpolished, 
uncultivated minds of t!ie, J}ihwigelists 
shoiil.t even conceive a iiioixj magnificent 
character tliaii the imaginations eff a 
Plato, t»r a XeiiopJigu? What uid^ did 
they apparently possess for representing 
it more, advanUtgepusly ? 'Pliat tfiose fuue 
onleltercd men .should have drawn such 
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a character, witli more uniformity in the 
whole, and with more sublimity in the 
parts, is therefore a fact which can be 
accounted for only, by admitting the 
constant and immediate guidance of the 
l'l(»iy S|»iiir, the real existonco of Chrrst^s 
pertociions, and the strong and lasting 
impn^sicn they made upon those who 
convcised with Jiiin. Tliosc porfeetioiis 
themsi'Kes were, indeed, extraordinary 
both in kind and in degree, in ilicir 
kind tfiey are admirable tor the conduct 
ofChiisi’s followers: and in their de- 
gree, they are eminently and indisputa- 
bly proportioned to the transcendent and 
unrivalled dignity of his ow'n mission. 

Every rcarler of discernment is dis- 
gusted at the fictitious representation of 
“ those faultless monsters w hicli the world 
ne'er saw every writer r)f taste tinds it 
necessary to procure- credit to his repre- 
sentations, by throwing soim* slnuas of 
error and infirmity over tlic wisest and 
best of men; every impartial and piofound 
enquirer into the constitution of the hu- 
man mind is aware that the ruling pas- 
sion, by which tlic most amiable and 
venerable of men are distinguisht'd, some- 
times degenerates into excess; that the 
indiscriminate and eager pursuit of virtue 
itself iinpiTceptibly leads into vice ; that 
the most illustrious characti'rs arc dis- 
tinguisheil by some predominant excel- 
lence ; that he who surpasses his fellow- 
crcaluies in some instances, full^ below 
them in otlicrs ; and that, among the sons 
of men, no one has yet existed, in whom 
every great and good (juality, every itdi- 
gious and social perfection, have been at 
once united. 

To these incontrovertible and general 
rules, the life of Christ affords one glo- 
rious exception. I’herc is a variety in 
his virtues, which never shocks probabi- 
lity ; and at the same time there is an 
uniformity, which never rr<'.itcs satiety. 
Upon the most common actions he. be- 
stows a novelty in his manner of per- 
forming them : the uncommon he recom- 
mends by a simplicity, which adds to 
their without degrading their 

dignity. 

.Here, indcc^d, it becomes me to ob- 
serve, that in all his actions he, without 
iiny' appearance of design, preserves ihat 
4ccoi‘um which the ancient philosophers 


have explained with so much ingenuity, 
and w'hich is utterly beyond the reach of 
affectation or imposture. In abstaining 
from licentious pleasures he was equally 
free from ostentatious singularity, and 
churlish sullenness. In partaking, as he 
sometimes diA, the innocent enjoyments 
of life, he never fell into the gaiety of the 
Epicurean ; in relinquishing them, when 
the great ends of his mission required it, 
he was equally free from the assumed and 
unnatural insensibility of the Stoic- 
When he,A>mplied wifli the established 
ceremonies of his countrymen, that com- 
pliance was not accompanied by any 
marks of bigotry or superstition ; when 
he opposed their rooted prepossessions, 
his opposition was perfectly exempt from 
the captious petulance ot a controver- 
sialist, and the undistinguishing zeal of 
an innovator. 

It is w'ell known, that some virtues 
owe much of their lustre to local and 
temporai-y c ire u instances ; and that the 
same actions which may be highly, nay 
even justly, extolled in one age or coun- 
try, are in others surveyed with listless 
inditferenco. “ In antiquity," says an 
acute observer “ the heroes of phi- 
losophy, as well as those of war and 
patriotism, have a grandeur and force of 
sentiment which astonishes our 
souls, and is rashly considered as extras 
vagaiit and supernatural. They, in their 
turn, I allow, would have equal reason to 
consider as romantic and incredible the 
degree of humanity, clemency, order, 
tranquillity, and other social virtues, to 
which in the administration of govern- 
ment we have attained in modern times, 
had any one been then alive to have made 
a fair representation of them." ^ 

The life of Christ blends these oppo- 
site and seemingly irrcconcileable excel- 
Icncies. It avoids their extravagance, 
and supplies their defects. The courage 
of our Lord was active in encountering 
the dangers to which be was exposed, 
^and passive under the aggrav^ed calami- 
^ ties which the malice of his foes heaped 
upon him. Yet his fortitude was remote 
from every appearance of rashness ; and 
his patience was equally exempt from 
abject , pusillanimity and stupid apathy, 

* Homs’s E&says. 
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lie was firm without obstinacy, and hum* 
ble without meanness. In the general 
tenor of his life he was mild and gentle ; 
the promoter of peace amongst other men, 
and the !{rictcst observer of it in his own 
behaviour. But when great and i*eal 
occasions called for ditfercat deportment, 
he displayed a nobleness of mind, a con- 
tempt of danger and death, such as the 
importance of his mission required from 
him, and such as the consciousness of 
rectitude could alone inspire. 

To the \iitue« ot Christ, K^ihethcr we 
consider them as too sublime to excite 
any sentiments of pivsuinptuous emula- 
Hon, or too rational not to justily our 
endeavours to imitate them ; vvheth(»r we 
examine his private or his public* conduct ; 
may in a nobler sense be* applied the 
beautiful and animated language, in which 
a celebrated orator of antiquity lias ex- 
tolled those art<>, by which he was him- 
self distinguTjjhed. “ Adolescentiain alunt, 
senecUitein oblecta!lt,-'^secun(Ias, res or- 
nant, * adversis perfugiuin uc solatium 
priebont, delectant domi, non impediuiit 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, percgrinantur, 
rusticantur," 

I'hose virtues, indeed, will in no age 
and no country lose eitlier their useful- 
ness, their beauty, or their merit. I’hey 
anl in various degrees practicable ; under 
every form of government, Whether free 
or despotic, whellier barbarous or refi- 
ned ; and in every state of know ledge, 
whether it be imperfect or improved. In 
the lowest condition of the world, they 
tend to lessen the miseries and tiisorders 
to which the unsearchable pnn idence of 
God has subjected ourspixies: they will 
increase the stock of our happiiioss, and 
axalt oitr nature to the highest perfection, 
when accompanied by every assistance 
which reason, which philosophy, and 
civilisation, can bestow in forming the 
moral or the religious character of man. 

These observations will, I trust, both 
elucidate and justify the biographical 
form in which Revelation is conveyed to 
us. God, it is true, might have made 
kndwn to us his will, by a senes of laws, 
by abstract reasonings, by short instruc- 
tive sentences, by copious and regular 
systems, or by any of the various modes 
of human composition. But Christianity 
aims at a nobler end, and pursues it by 


the most pi-oper and efficacious metliods. 
Wo read, indeed, the opinions and the 
belief of Socrates, and the commands and 
pnimises of Mahomet. But by Jesus 
Christ,^ virtue, of every kind and in every 
degree] is exemplified as we^^ as taught, i 
lie is the pattern as well as the teacher 
of the duties we arc U> perform. His 
precepts shew us what w'e ought to prac- 
tise ; his conduct convinces us that it is 
practicable ; and the rewards which he 
has offered are powerful incentives to us 
to practise it from tlu* best motives, and 
in the • best manner. His resurrection 
from the grave confirms our faith ; his 
ascension to glory animates our hopes ; 
the actions of his life, and the circum- 
stances of his death, cnlargo and invigo- 
rate our charity, l^y these means all the 
parts of CUiristianity form one griiit and 
coiibistenl wliole: every nv lal rule is 
reahijed, and becomes a proof of religious 
trutii ; whilst every religious truth, in its 
turn, illustrates and enforces every moral 
rule. The JCtions of God hiruM if arc, 
indeed, invisible ; th(»se of men are imper- 
fect ; but the actions of Christ (considered 
in his human character) an* both visible 
and perfect: tlieyare. level (o our appre- 
hensions, and most worthy of our imita- 
tion. 

Religion is thus made intelligible to all, 
because all are bound to obey it. It is 
accompanied by a species of demonstra- 
tion, which the mc’anyst cannot, misun- 
derstand ; it is recommended by such an 
instaiH'e of its beauty and its usefulness, 
as is i alciilated to remove every scruple, 
and to silence every objection. 

'Fo evince the justness of these general 
ob‘'ervations, 1 shall now enter more par- 
ticularly uj)ou that comparison between 
the character of Christ and that of Ma- 
homet, to which I am led by the subject 
of these 1 .ectures. 

The situation and manners of the Jews 
at the time when our Lord entered upon 
his public ministry, and the oppoaition 
to the gospel, to which they gave birth, 
have alre^y been tlie subject of our con- 
sideration. \Vc have seen, 'that of the 
many false and misUtkeii notions which 
the:i prevailed among that blind and 
deludexi people, the expectations of a 
temporal Messiah was the most ex- 
tensive and most important. Impatient 
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under the galling yoke of servitude, and 
blindly attached to an opinion, which was 
at once supported by national pride*, an<l 
in sippearance founded on the literal and 
express authority of divine revelation ; 
the people* in general, and the vulgar in 
paiticulur, were eager to admit, and zea- 
lous to defend, tlie claims of every pre- 
tender to this splendid character. I’hc 
peculiar nature and wide-spread influ- 
ence of this prejudice offered the most 
iavourablc opportunity, and pnsented 
the fairest prospect of temporal authority 
and dominion, which could have be(*n 
desired by tlic most sanguine and ambiti- 
ous impostor. But of this opportunity 
no advantage was taken hy Jesus Christ. 
'ITic plan which he pursued was in every 
respect the reverse of what an interested 
deceiver would have concerted, whose 
hopes of success were fniin(l(*d only in the 
machinations of human policy. 

His first public appearance was in the 
highest degree unpopular, and opposed to 
all the prejudices and all tHIs pride of his 
countrymen. Instead of alluring them by 
the prospect of temporal dominion, to 
which their hopes and expectations uni- 
versally pointed, he proclaimed the coin- 
mencement of a spiritual and invisible 
kingdom, little calculated to attract the 
atUmtion of a people, who had never been 
accustomed to raise tlu*ir views beyond 
the obj(?cts of sense; and totally incon- 
sistent with every opinion which had been 
transmitted to them by tradition, and 
sanctified among them hy authority. In- 
stead of erecting his vi( toriouv sfandanl 
as the glorious redeemer of Israel, their 
mighty deliverer from the disgraceful 
bondage of Roman oppression, and from 
the power of every earthly foe ; lie offered 
the m a redemption, mon* bem ficial in- 
deed, though Icbs attractive to the sensual 
mind; a redemption from th(* dreadful 
tyranny of death. He invited them to a 
deliverance greater in itself, though less 
consonant to their wishes, than exemption 
from servitude to the Roman power; a 
deliverance from the yet severer and more 
ignominious slavery of sin. 

Had interest, or ambition, been the 
guidt: of his actions, he would certainly 
have assumed tliat character, to which 
the warmest hopes and the most rooted 
prepossessions of the Jews universally in- 


clined. He would not have opposed 
alike the pride of princes, and the super- 
stition of the people; he Avould have 
either courted popularity, or grasped at 
dominion ; he, at least, would *001 have 
taken every measure, tliat had a nati^ral 
tendency to alkrm the jealousy of the ma- 
gistrate, and .to provoke the displeasure 
of the multitude. * 

As ambition had no share in his claims, 
as his kingdom was neither fomed on the 
policy, nor supported by the power of 
the world, lie sought not its favour, nor 
shnink from its displeasure. Instead of 
labouring to increase the number of his 
followers, by an insinuating flexibility in > 
his own manners, or by a corrupt com- 
pliance with their prejudices, lie gave 
oftence by tlie unaffected plainness of the 
one, and by an undisguised opposition to 
the other. lie disdained to conciliate 
the affections of any class of men, how- 
ever dignified by their station, or for- 
midable for their power, hy any base or 
dishonourable concessions : he did not 
t'luleavoiir to win oven their assent hy a 
servile or a treacherous accommodation 
of his doclrlnes to their follies, or their 
vices. At the same time he opposed those 
vices, not w ith the indisenminate rage of 
a blind enthusiast, but witli the steady 
resolution a wise and upright mind, 
that mixed zccd with knowdedge, and 
added ccmviclion to authority. Even liy 
theAConfession of his enemies, /tc uiis 
h’lfCy and tauiykt the -way of God in 
truthy ndt/irr vared he for any man : for 
hr regarded not the jn-rsons of we/u 
(.Matt. \xii. K).) 

A conduct like this was utterly incon- 
sistent with the intricate wiles of policy, 
nr the aspiring views of ambition. Far 
tV'-m engaging in the pursuit of stTiilar 
power and authority, the blessed Jesus - 
repeatedly and peremptorily rejected them 
when ofl’ered to his hands. He Hisclaimctf 
the office of a niler or a judge ; he even 
fled from the infatuated multitude, who 
acknowledged him for their king, and 
would have exalted him to a throne. 

I'lie impostor of Arabia seized the scep- 
tre, before it was offered to him ; the 
dictator of Rome rejected a crown, which ‘ 
it was both unsafe and dishonourable for 
him to wear ; and was conscious, that ho 
had already obtained the solid powcr.of 
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monarchy, while he reluctantly, though 
ostentatiously, rci'uscd its gaudy appen- 
dages. But far ditl'erent was the conduct 
of Jesus Christ. He declined as well the 
reality of dominion which Ca?sar possess- 
ed, as the appearance of it which Maho- 
met assumed. Ho declifted 'them, at a 
time when by accepting them he might 
have gratified the pride of his country- 
men, subdued all ;the prejudices which 
obstructed the U'licf of his mission, and 
averted many of the dangers which threat- 
ened his life. • 

Those mistaken views of temporal 
grandeur, which the disci plo.s had indulged, 
their Master industriously corrected ; he 
sought on every occasion to humble their 
pride, to draw ofi‘ their attention from the 
things of this world, and to fix thcin on 
those abov(*. 

Men, who set no value on any interests 
but those whiHi were connected with 
honour, wealth, and pleasure, contemned 
the humility of his a[)pearanre, and deri- 
ded the plainness of his preaching. 'Pheir 
pride disdained all association with a 
person ignobly born, who pur.siied no 
meiisures to exalt himself abo\e the com- 
mon rank of life. Hence, with an im- 
modiati* view to that humble appearance 
which he condescended to assume on 
earth, the prophet Isaiah thus beautifully 
delineates his character. JJc shall grnio 
up as a tender plan/, and as a root out of 
a dr j/ ground : he hath no form nor aunc- 
liness ; and xvhen u e shall see him, there 
is no beautif that u'c should desire him. 
He is despised and njected of men, a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted with gritf; 
and we hid as it were our faces from 
him* He was despised, and wc esteemed 
him not* (Isaiah liii. 2, ;b) 

Even his numerous and stupendous 
miracles were not wrought through os- 
tentation, or with any view to serve the 
purposes of human glory. On the* con- 
trary, they were acts c)f the purest and 
most disinterested benevolence. They 
have a kind of ethical excellence, a close 
and striking conformity to the peculiar 
temper, as well as the distinguishing and 
important mission of niin, by whom they 
were performed. 

He often enjoined the strictest secrecy 
to those who were sjjcctators of these 


mighty works ; lest he .should appear to 
aflect more than to deserve the high cha- 
racter he sustained. Go thp way, tell 
no man, (Matt. viii. 4. Mark viii. 26* 
.Luke viii, 56'.) was his fm|ucnt command 
to those whom he had rescued from thji 
sharp anguish of disease, the > gloomy 
horurs of blindness, or the agonizing dis- 
tractions of demoniac phrenzy. 

From a similar principle arose his 
condescension in admitting little children 
to his arms, in blessing them, and rccon%» 
mending them to the piotection pf his 
heavenly Father, and to the tender afiection 
of his disciples. From the same principle, 
he vouchsafed to wash his disciples' feet; 
and by so amiable an instance of humility 
inculcated this gracious lesson, that no 
office of benevolent assistance should be 
tliouglit contemptible, or unworthy even 
the dignity of the most exalted cha.acter, 
if thereby a friend may be relieved in 
))ain, or a follow-creature extricated from 
distress. 

Now if His humility had been only 
affected, in order to cover designs of which 
amliition was the hidden motive, there 
would have been some unguarded mo- 
ment w hen the mask would liavc dropped 
oft'. Hut the whole life of our blessed 
I.ord, ill all its vicissitudes, is marked by 
the same calm indifference to worldly 
hoiKud's, the same manly disregard of 
popular applause, the same exemption 
from the impatience of desire when pre- 
eminence was olVered to him, and from 
tlie anguish of disappointment when it 
was refused. 

As the conduct of Christ w'as not actu- 
ated by ambition, so lu'ither was it infiu- 
diced by any other base and inordinate 
passion. He did not make his doctrine 
snbsi'rvient to the gratification of any 
darling lusts and corrupt aftcctions in 
himself, or his disciples : on the contrary, 
he constantly enjoined the practice of the 
purest, the strictest, and the most refined 
chastity; not only in outward actions, 
but oven in the inward imaginations ^ of 
theiheait. He boasted of no exclusive 
privih'ges, nor claimed any invidious 
exceptions from the laws which he had 
prescribed to others. He allowed no t 
licentiousness under the pretence of relU 
gion ; and transgressed no rules of decency 
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or ef rectitude, under the arrogated 
sanction of the Divinity. 

Though possessed of the most unbound- 
ed power, we behold him living continu- 
ally in a state of voluntary humiliation 
i^and poverty ; we see him daily exposed 
to almost every species of want and dis- 
tress ; afflicted without a comforter, per- 
secuted witj^out a protector, and waiidering 
about, according to his own pathetic 
complaint, because he had not where to 
lay his head. 

Though regardless of the pleasures, 
and sometimes destitute of the comforts, 
of life, he never provokes our disgust, by 
the sourness of the misanthrope ; or our 
contempt, by the inactivity of the recluse, 
lie never affected gloomy austerity ; nor 
sought to be sequestered from the world, 
in order to preserve the spirituality of his 
mind. But his ministry was professedly, 
and really, destined to active employment ; 
and engaged in promoting the noblest in- 
terests of mankind. He therefore freely 
mixed with them in all the habits of 
social intercourse : and in those mo- 
ments, when all the avenues of the 
heart are open to gaiety and affection, 
he silently instructed his companions 
in the rare, but exquisite art of being 
cheerful without levity, and of uniting 
solid improvement with haimless enter- 
tainment. Socrates conversed familiarly 
with the impious and the licentious, for 
the sake of correcting more effectually 
fheir errors, and restraining their vices ; 
but his reasonings are sometimes unneces- 
sarily abstruse, sometimes paradoxical, 
and very oAen indecisive ; and in his be- 
haviour instances may be found where 
his gaiety degenerates into buffoonery, 
Md his irony into bitter and indecent 
^rc£um. Jesus deigned to associate with 
publicans and sinners ; but he always 
pnserved an exact decorum in word and 
need ; and even in his most familiar con- 
versatiens he steadily kept in view the 
momentous end for which he came into 
the world. 

His attention ti6&> their welfare was evi- 
denced not only by his salutary injunc- 
tions, which breathed the full and genuine 
spirit of compassion and love; But by 
Ids readiness to embrace every opportu- 
lUty of relieving their distresses, and 


administering to their wants. He was, 
therefore, in a literal as well as a meta- 
phorical sense, eyes to the blind ; feet 
was he to the lame ; and the blessings 
of them that were ready to po'ish came 
upon him. (Job xxix. 15, 13.) In every 
period and ciVcumstancc of his life we 
thus behold dignity and elevation blend- 
ed with love and pity; something, which, 
though it awakens our arlmiration, yet 
attracts our conlidence. We see power; 
but it is a power w'hich is rather our 
security than our dread ; a power soften- 
ed by tenderness, and soothing, while it 
awes. 

And yet, with alU the gentleness of a 
meek and lowly mind, we behold an 
heroic firmness, which no terrors could 
shake, and no opposition could restrain. 
This union of opposite qu:iliti(‘.s consti- 
tutes, indeed, the distinguishing beauty of 
his character. It presents us, as it were, 
with the lights and shades, which, mixed 
in due proportion, contribute to the fi- 
nishing of the picture. Had his actions 
been governed only by the soft and yield- 
ing influences of gentleness and compas- 
sion, he never could have completed a 
work, w hich called for the most determi- 
ned efforts of active zeal and fortitude. 
Besides this deficiency in point of positive 
exertion, his conduct, if wholly guided 
by the gentler principles of the human 
heart, would have bubjecled him to the 
suspicion of a blind and irrational im- 
pulse : it w’ould have been imputed to a 
complexional felicity of temper, a mere 
instinctive benevolence; which, having 
no moral motive, ( ould be entitled to no 
praise ; and which, being destitute of a 
steady principle, would prove of little 
benefit to mankind. The conduct of our 
blessed Lord was, therefore, guided by 
reason as well as by affection ; and was 
distinguished as much by an heroic steal 
for the truth, and an unrelenting opposi- 
tion to the errors and wickedness ot the 
times, as by the gentler qualities of meek- 
ness, compassion, and forbearance. 

That the character sustained by our 
Lord was not assumed, that he was in 
reality and truth what he appeared to be, . 
is evident from the perfect consistency of 
bis conduct. 

In the exemplary uniformity of Cato's 
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behaviour, we see the cause of that splen- 
did panegyric which the historian hiis 
bestowed on him : “ Esse, quam videri, 
bonus malebat/* Now ontliis very prin- 
ciple we assort the sincerity of Christ ; 
because, in every period of his history 
we find tliat he never sweiwes from moral 
rectitude, nor sinks below the dignity of 
his religious pliuracter. In the private 
scenes of life, and in the public occu- 
pations of liis ministry ; whether the 
object of admiration or of ridicule, of love 
or of persecution ; whether, welcomed 
with hosannas, or insulted w ith anathemas; 
we still see him pursuing with Hin w earied 
constancy the same end, and preserving 
the same integrity of life and manners. 

To exemplify these extraordinary qua- 
lities and virtues in the actions of that 
life wbicli they adorned, is a task from 
which J retire with awful dillidence. 

Some of tlie -brightest characters which 
poetry has feigned, or history has record- 
ed, become more pleasing and more 
interesting to us from the contrast of their 
weaknesses and excellencies in different 
situations, or from tlie mixture of both 
in the same action. But tlie life of (Mirist 
has none of those inequalities, which it is 
the delightiof the orator to j)aint, and of 
the phiJosoplier to analyze. 'Hu* natural 
and unaffected deportment whic It he inva- 
riably proseiTcd, without painful exertion, 
and without insidious design; the con- 
sistence between each particular action 
and each particular situation ; the con- 
formity of all his actions to one common 
rule, the word of God ; and their tendency 
to one common end, the salvation of 
mankind ; may be explored by the pro- 
found moralist, must be admired by the 
pious believer, but cannot be described, 
aurely, without a portion of that matchless 
simplicity, with which they are recorded 
by the inspired evangelists. Too plain 
for ornament, and too grand for illustra- 
tion, the character of Jesus leaves at a 
distai\ce the powers of limguagc. Sur- 
rounded with the meanne.st circumstances, 
and at the same time distinguished by 
the most important and astonishing events, 
it aeeins to baffle eaually by its humility, 
and its majesty, all the leeble efforts of 
iRunan ebquence. 

* SftllRst. Bell. Catib 


The biith of our SaVtour, placed in 
the lowest scene of poverty, was first 
announced to the shepherds, watching 
their ffocks : but the messa|j;e was 
brought by an angel, and a multitude of 
the heavenly host. Though he was laid^ 
in "a manger in despised Bethlehem, the 
Magi of the East were conducted by it , 
star to visit the humble spot. Sprung, as 
he was, from the meanest origin, and edu- 
cated in the meanest occupation ; ye^to 
him was committed the care of immortal 
souls, and the salvation of a corrupt and 
deluded world. His associates he had 
called from the poorest and most ignorant 
of the i^ople : them, however, did he 
commission to publish the doctrines of 
faith ; and on them the Holy Gho.st 
descended. Though a friendless wanderer, 
in his own country, an exile and an out- 
cast, he was distinguished whithersoever 
he w eiit by signs and miracles. Even in 
his last liour, when ho was numbered 
willi malefactors on the cross ; the dark- 
ness w'hich overspread the land, the rend- 
ing of rocks, the opening of graves, and 
all the convulsions, as it were, of sympa-* 
thizing nature, gave lokcits oftheSonof 
God. 

Considered then in all its circumstan- 
ces, the history of Christ shrinks not 
from comparison with tlie most partial and 
lofty representation of the prophet of 
Arabia. 

Of both we find, that the earlier part of 
life, before the publication of their re«i^ 
pective missions, passed away in silence, 
private and undistinguished. The first 
years of Mahomet were busied in the 
cares of merchandize; till returning to 
his native city, he devoted to solitude and 
retirement the leisure which his opulence 
had procured. The youth of Jesus waa 
spent in domestic privacy ^ and, was re- 
markable only for affectionate and dutiful 
submission to his parents ; unless indeed, 
when in the temple he by his ready an- 
swers to the questions of the Rabbins, and 
his skilful exposition of v tlie scriptures, 
astonished those that heard him, and gave 
an omen of his future greatness. 

The designs of Mahomet were gradu* 
ally and cautiously untblded; and in 
order to prepare the minds of bis country- 
men for tlie reception of his faith, he first 
artfully penuaded his own xdations and 
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domestics, and drew to his ^ido the most 
powerful of bis neighbours. 

Jesus walked forth by the sea of Ga- 
lilee, and saw fishers casting their nets. 
These were his first converts and <lisciples. 
Though they were destitute of riches and 
of power, lie found in them what his nii- 
nislry reijuired, an honest and a willing 
spirit, lie won them neither by subtle 
arguments, nor crafty persuasions ; luit 
bade them forsake their nets and fi)lIow 
him, to sec his humble dwelling, to hear 
his hea\enly discourses to the people, and 
witness the wonders he was going to per- 
form. 

Jesus called his hearers to rcpt'ntance, 
but Mahomet to conquest. 

At their lirst appearance they ui*n» 
both compelled to avoid the rage of the 
multitude, who would have (lesM'oyed 
them : but Mahomet e<?raped hy a secret, 
ignominious flight, and Jesus hy a public 
miracle. 

The revelation of the Arabian prophet 
w'as inconsistent ; a system of contradic- 
tion, continually shifting ^^ith the views 
of his- policy, and the necessitii's <»f^his 
imposture ; now looking towards Mecca, 
and now to Jerusalem. Widely difl’erent 
was the conduct of Christ, lie did not 
S(*ek to accommoilate his doctrine to for- 
tuitous changes in his extiTiial circum- 
stances ; he did not at i»ne time revoke 
what he had asst rled, or contradict what 
he had enjoined, at anotluT. Every part 

his teaching was regular and consistent 
in the objects to which it was diri'cted, and 
the language in which it was conveyed. 

Mahomet allured his followers with the 
glories of a \isiblc monarchy, and th(‘ 
splendor of temporal dominion. In him 
we behold the lord of war, and the d<-s- 
troycr of mankind, riding in triumph 
over the spoils of thousands who fell by 
his desolating sword ; laying cities in 
(lames f carrying misery ami bloodshed 
thn>ugh the earth ; and pursued in his 
victorious career by the lamentations and 
curses of its inhabitants. In Jesus we sec 
the adorable prince ot peace, the friend 
4n\d saviour of the world, riding mei'kly 
to the holy city, hailed with the accla- 
mations and blessings of much people, 
whom he had rescued from sin and death, 
vidping thc tears from all eyes, and heal- 
ing £vcry sickncss«and every disease. 


And here the comparison must cease. 
The events that followed in our Saviour's 
life are too august to be placed in com- 
petition with any mortal power, and can 
be comprehended only by minds habitu- 
ated to the contemplation of heavenly 
objects. Let Us consider I he passion, of 
our Lord, and the magnificent scenes 
of his resurrection and ascension ; and 
then ask, in what part of all the history 
of Mahoinetism any parallel of resem- 
blance ran be found ? . Let us consider 
the last days of Christ’s continuance upon 
earth, and how does the projiliet of Mecca 
sink in tlic comparison ! Let us in imagi- 
nation hear and see the blessed Jesus, 
when he gi\(‘s liis Apostles authority to 
go forth and baptize all nations, ami 
preach in Ins name repentance and re- 
mission of sins ; w hen he empowers them 
to cast out evil spirits, to speak witii new 
tongues, and lo work wonders; wln‘n he 
hold.N up to them the pronmc of the 
Comforter, and power from offliigh ; and 
when, having bIesM‘(l them, he ascends 
into hea\en, wh(*re he is for ever iS^ated in 
glory on the right hand of Crod. 

Hut chiefly, what raises Christ and hi'* 
religion far abo\e all the fietitms of Ma- 
homet, IS that awful alti‘nmtive of hopes 
and fears, that hioking for of judgment, 
which our (’hrislian faitli sets before us. 

And at that day, when lime, the great 
arbiter of truth and falsehood, shall bring 
to pass the arcomplishment of the ages, 
and the Son of CJod shall make his ene- 
mies his footstool ; then shall the deluded 
followers of the ^Teat impostor, disap- 
jiointed of the o\)»'*(:te(l intercession of 
their proplu't, stand trembling and dis- 
mayed at the tt])proach of the glorified * 
Messiah. 

Then shall they say, Yonder conieth iiK 
the clouds that* Jesus, whoso religion wc 
laboured to destroy, whose teinpleA w-e 
profailt?!, whose servants and followers 
we cruelly oppressed ! * Heiiold he com- 
etli : but no longer tlie liuinbl^/Son of 
Mary, no longer a mere mortal prophet, 
the (‘qual of Abraham and of Mo.ses, as 
that dtreiver taught us; but the everlast- 
iijg Son of the everlasting Father ! The ^ 
Judge of mankind! The Sovereign of 
Angels ! I’he Lord of all things both 
earth and heaven ! 
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.SERMON XIX. 

By Bishop Portkos. 

On the Causes of Unbelief. 

John iii. 19. 

This is tlie ron<lf iiiintion, that light is come 
into flu* uorhty and men loved daikucss rn- 
llier than hccauso thiir deeds were 

tivil. 

WirtN tho several parts of the text are 
redj|ced to their propi'r onler ; they give 
iis the Ibur.followingdistiiK t propositions. 
That light is come into the world. 

'rhat men have j)relerred darkness to 
this light. 

Tliat the reason i.s because their d(‘ed.s 
an' evil. ^ 

And that tlw consequence of tliis choice 
^il! be coqillginnation. 

It may l^worth our while to bestow a 
little coi||ideration on each of the'.e jiar- 
ticuiars. 

In this onlighten(‘d age, it will be 
thought no parado.x to assert that is 
cuinc into the W'l(t- 'l'h<‘ jio.sition is tiue 
in more senses rnaii one ; hut llien* is only 
one that can suit this passage. 'I'lie light 
here meant can be no other than that di- 
vine one of revelation, which brought life 
and immortatitij (2 Tim. i. 10.) along 
with it'. The Cliristiaii ili^peiisation is 
consiantly and uniformly <ie.scrihed in 
holy writ under thi.s figure, from the 
time that the first faint glimmerings of it 
appeared at a distance, till it shone forth 
in its full lustre and glory uiulev the gos- 
pel. Indeed there seems to be scarce any 
other image, that could so titiy and ad- 
equately represent it to us. Il is of the 
same use to the spiritual, that the light of 
tho sun is to the natural, world. It 'gives 
Irfe, health, and vigour, to God's iuav 
Creation f A makes tlie dat/ of sah at ion 
^^2.) to dawn upon us ; it opens 
io iis the prospect of another and a boiler 
life; it is a tight to our feel, and a lantern 
to our paths (Psal. cxix. 105.), and guides 
"us in the way to happiness and glpry. 

next ossci^ion contained in the 
text, tliat men have preferred fiarkness to 
this tight, may seem to n*quirc a proofs 


To love darkness ret her ikan'^' light is so 
opposite to our nature, so Ihcoosistent 
with our general manner of proceeding, 
thak it seems at tirst incredible. If it really 
is the case, so perverse a choice w'as never 
made but in religion. Every other kind 
of light men catch at with the utmost 
eagerne.ss. I'he liglit of the heavens has 
hern ever estet-med one of the greatest 
blessings that Providence has bestowed 
upon us, without which, even life itself 
would be hardly thought worth possess* 
ing. The love of knowledge, that light 
ot the mind, appears in us as early, and 
operates m us as strongly, as any one 
piineiple in our nature; and in every 
instance, the human understamling na- 
turally Jays hold on every opportunity 
oi* informatifin, and opens itself on every 
sidi‘ to let in all the light it is capable of 
nreiving, 

1 low tln n comes it to pass, that viiith a 
mind thus constituted, thus thirsting after 
light, niencan sometiim’s bring theinselve.s 
lo do such violence to their nalui*e, as to 
chuse darkness, in that very point where 
It is of the utmost importance to have all 
tin.* light they can possibly get ; where 
every st(‘p must lead to happiness oi; mi- 
sery, and ^oveiy error draw after jt the 
most latal and lasting consequences ? ,Yet 
our Saviour t(‘ll.s u.s, that this was actually 
the case in his days, and would to God 
that daily e.xperienec did not show the 
possibility of il in our own ! But when 
we sec the various arlilices with which^ 
revelation is evi*ry day assailixl ; when we 
si'e one man most ingeniously it'asoiiing 
us out of every ground of certainty, and 
every criterion of truth ; involving self- 
evident axioms in ohseurity and confu- 
sion ; and entangling our understandings 
in the gloomy intricacies of scholastu suh- 
tilty and melaphisicaJ abstraction: when 
w'e .see another exhaii.sting all the powers 
of a ino.sl fertile genius, in ridiculing the 
dispensations of the Ciod that gave il ; 
making the ino.sl awful subjects ot religion 
the constant sport of his licentious wit; 
and continuing to sit with uiiabated levity 
in the seat of the scorner, even on the very . 
brink of the grave : when, we sw*. a third, 
with tho strongest professions of sincerity 
and good I'aith, proposing most humbly 
what he calls ids doubts and scruples, and 
thereby creating them minds of 
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others; cxtpUmgQtte part of Christianity 
in order subvert the rest; retaining its^ 
moral precepts, but rejecting its miracles 
and all its charactn-istic doctrines ; giving 
an .air of spociousness to the wildest sin- 
gularities’, by the most ex<iuisito graces of 
composition, and insidiously undermining 
the foundations of the Gospel, while he 
pretends to deftaid it : when I say our 
adversaries assume such difi’erenl shapes, 
and set so many engines at work against 
us ; what else can this mean but to take 
from us all the sources of religious infor- 
mation, and bring us back again to the 
darkness and ignorance of our Pagan an- 
cestors? Jt is to no purpose to tell us here 
of the light of nature. It is an atVront to 
our senses, to ofl'er us that dim t.iper, in 
the room of the su/i of righteousness, 
(Mai. iv. *2.) Whatever may be said (and 
a great deal has bee n said) of the modern 
improvements of science, the discoveries 
of philosophy, and the sagacity of human 
reason, it is to Revelation only wc are 
indebted for th(^ superior light we now' 
boast of in religion. If nature couhl ever 
have pointed out to us right principles of 
^jbclk'f, and rules of conduct, she might 
have done it long ago; she had four thou- 
sand years to do it in bidore the coining 
ot Christ. But wliat little progress was 
made in this vast space of time; what 
egregious mistakes were committed, not 
only in the speculative doctrines of reli- 
gion, but in some of the most esseiitral 
’jfiointsof practical morality, 1 need not 
reinind you. How cc^mes it then to pass, 
that this blind guide is at last become so 
qiiick-siglited ? How conies her cyo on 
a suddieiiso strong and clear, as ro sec into 
the pcriections and will of God, to penc*- 
trate into the dark regions of futurity, to 
take in at one view the w hole compass of 
our duty, and the whole cxent of our ex- 
istence? It is plain some friendly hand, 
must have removed the film from her eyes ; 
and what other hand could this be than 
that gracious beneficent ouc, which gave 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame; 
which helped the impotence, and healed 
the infirmity of natim*,^ in every instance, 
in none more than in this ? It is in short 
from the sacred sources of the Gospel, 
that reason drew that light she .now en- 
joys. Let then men walk, if they will 
be 80 perverse, bjf this l^sstr (Ceo« 


i. w hich w.'is only intended to rule 
the night (ib.) of heathenism ; but lot them 
be so honest as to confess that it is only a 
borrowed, a reflected light; that it owes 
much the greatest part of its present lus- 
tre to that greater, that bettor light of 
the gospel, whbse province it is to govern 
the day (Gen. i. lo.), and to lighten every 
man that comet h into the nor Id, (John 

i.p.) 

Lot us l^owevcr suppose for a moment 
(what can never he proved) that man- 
kind are mw much belter able to investi- 
gate truth, and to find out their duty by- 
themselves, than they were in former ages ; 
and that reason can give us (the utifcst 
it ever did or can pretend to give]^ a per- 
fect system of morality. But what' will' 
this avail us, unless it could be shown that 
man is also perfect and uneorrupt ? A re- 
ligion that contained nothii^ more than a 
perfect system of morality, mijglit perhapa- 
siiit an angel ; but it is onl^^ne part, it 
is only a subordinate part, otHie religion' 
of a man and a sinner. It would be but ^ 
very poor consolation to a criniiilkl going ' 
to execution, to put into his hands a com- 
plete colK ction of the laws of his country, 
wJieii the poor wretch perhaps expected a 
reprieve. It could serve nl^ other purpose 
than to embitter his agonies, and make 
him see more clearly Ihejusticc of his con- 
demnation. If you cliusc to do the^un- 
happy man areal service, and to give him 
any substantial comfort, you must.assure 
him tliat the utTcnce for which he was 
going to die was forgiven him; that his 
sentence was r(‘\t rsed ; that he would not 
only he restored to his prince's favour, 
but put in a way of pre.scrving it for th^ 
future; and that if iiis conduct afterward^ 
wob honest and upright, he sliould bje 
deemed capable of enjoying the highest 
honours in his master's kingdoms But, 
no one could teU him this, or at least he 
would credit ng one that did ; c^scept he 
was commissioned and authori^^ by tha 
prince, himself, to tell him sp. Ife 
study the laws in his hands tilTlhe ve^ 
moment of his execution, without evet 
finding out from t^em that be should ob- 
tain a nardon. 

Such, the scriptures inform us, was the 
state of man before Christ came into Cbe 
world. He had fallen from hw original 
inpocence. He wa» a rebel ag^wt Qpd, 
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fimtl obnoxioii*; to ills Avrath. Tlit* sL-n- 
tcncc of tlehth had pjisscil upon him, mul 
he^had no ploa to ofli r to arrest the t*\e- 
cution ot it. you say, gives him 

a perfect rule to v*alk by. Hut he has 
already transgressed this rule^ and if even 
this trtttWgrefisiou \\ere cancelled, yet if 
left to himself, he may transgri'ss it again 
the next moment, lie is uneasy under 
his sentence, lu‘ wants forgi\ene.*s for the 
past, assistance for the futun*; and till you 
tan gitc him ifiis, it is an insult upon his 
misery to talk to him of a perfeiii rule of 
action. U this hi‘ all that reason can 
give hiin (and it is really niiieh more than 
it can'^ive him) he must nL•ces^aril y have 
recourse tp Re\('l:ifion. CJ(»d only knows, 
and Gotl only can lell, wlieflur he will 
forgive, and upon what terms lio will for- 
give the olVerKCS (lone a^ain^'t liii*i : v.lial 
mode of w'orsJiijidJie reej'tlires : w lull helps 
he will afford ns ; and uluit ('oiiJiiion he 
wil|^phiC(^ us ia herealier. . All iIun (»<k 1 
actually has tnm us in the (.lo'-jiei. It was 
to^ell us tlii?, Me stnt his Son iiit(» rhe 
world, whose mb'ion was coninnuyl hy 
the highest authority, by signs nuinilea- 
\eii, and niiracles ont'aith; whose life 
and doctrine?'’ arc (^liMied <iow'n to us hy 
the must irnoxccpimnablo witne'-sts, who 
Sealed their testimony wiili iheir hh.od ; 
who were too eiirioiis and incredulous to 
be thomielves imp<Ae(l upon, too luinest 
and sincere, too pi uii and arlleos, to im- 
pose ujjoii others. 

What then can he the ri’Jison that men 
still refuse to ^ee, and peisi.^t in /ovo/g 
liurk/lcas rathiT ihuJi hin^.ht f 'I hey will tell 
you jjerhaps, that it is heeau^i' the Gospel 
IS full of incredihle mysteries; but our 
SAviour tells you, and lu‘. tells you much 
truerj that it is ba'aust their fhrets are rx if. 
The mysteries and dijlicidlies of the Gos- 
pel can bSfeo real ol>jection to any man 
that con sijiers what masteries occur, and 
what insxijKTable ohjt’ctions may be start- 
alin^Levery braneli of human 
knom^gc ; fHp how often we are obliged, 
in oOT%ost imjiorlant tonipoml eoneerns, 
tp deridfj and to act upon cviilenca*, 
incumb<n*d with far greater difficulties 
than any that are to bo found in scripture.* 
K wo Cji^n admit no ^igion that is not 
free from mysU*ry, we must, I doubt, be 
content vrithout any religion at all. Kven 
the religion of nature its^f the whole ,coft- 
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stitution both of the*' natiiral^'Jltnd the 
moral world, is full of mystery ; «aiid the 
gn'atest mystery of all would be, if, with 
so many irresirtiblo marks of truth, Chris- 
tianity should* at last prove* false. It is'iiot 
then hi ‘Cause the Gt^spel has tw little light 
for these men that they rejee t it, but be- 
cause it has toi> much. For cierif one 
ihtit doth nil hat it k the lights nut her 
anneth to I hr fii^hf, lest hia dteda should 
hr rrproLCfl. (Ji.hn iii. 20.) 'J lie light of 
the (Jospel luo j>r\inu, and inquisitive 
lor such an one. It u\eals (xrlain things 
whicli lit' eon ’ll wi-h to (.(jnceul from ail 
th(! world, and if po.s.->ihic* fiom himself. 
Nor is this all ; it not only revi als, but it 
reproves tlnm. U -trikes him with an 
evi(!ence he Laiitu-'t h. :ii' ; an evidenCtMioi 
ordy (d it-, own triiih, Init of his unworthy 
emiduci. The Cic.sj)i‘i does indeed offend 
him; hnt it is ]ir)t his umh i-t:incliij«, it is 
his coiiM i< hi e. that is shoi ked ; he could 
easily ciedit what it requires him to be- 
lieve; hill h.e (‘aiUiOt, or ruther lie will 
nut, practisi* what it comaiancfs him to 
do. 

It is plain that sjach ilniaiKannut pos- 
sildy arlmir a lu’velation that condejnns 
him ; and it is as plain that the man of 
Mi’liiu (‘annot spnni the hand tiiat is gr.ii’i- 
ousl}' slrv'tchid (Kit to rewtiid him. If he 
IS a truly viiUkkis man, that is, one who 
sineerely laiiniirs to know his duty, and 
'-incerelv intends t(, peiTorm it, he cannot 
but wish for mure light to guide, liim in the 
in\('slig'ition, mure assisUmee to support 
him in the discharge of it. more happineiss 
to crown his pirseviTaiice init, than b.ijo 
reason alone can afford him. This is what 
all the I.H’st and wisest Heathens most 
ardentl\ desired, what natuiv has been 
continually h.okiiigoiit foi with the utmost 
eariiestne'-s of expectation. When with a 
mind thus diqiosed he sits down to exa- 
mine the. (ospel, suggest to me liu: h a'-t 
shadow of a ix’ason why he sliould n'ject 
it. He finds init a rt‘ligi<;n, pure, liclj', 
and benevolent, as llie God that ^ave it. 
He finds not only its mural precepts, but 
( veil its suhlimest mysteries, calculated to 
promote inlernal siuictity, vital piety, uni- 
versal philanthropy. llu liiidsn through- 
out so grv at and noble, so congenial to , 
tlig finest feelings, and uiost generous sen- 
timents of his soul ; that he cannot but. 
wish it iiiajr' be true ; and never yet, lie' 
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Hove, did any good man wish it to hv true, 
but he actually found it so. 1 Ic sees in it 
every expectation of nature answered, 
every inhrniity supported, e\«'ry want sup- 
plied, every terror dissipated, every hope 
confirmed ; nay, lie secs that Ciod has 
done exceeding abundantly above all that 
he could either ask or think; that Ik* has 
given him (what reason could l\ar<lly have 
the idea of) eternal happiness in a life to 
come. M'ill this /n\c (Ifni.nr^s mf/tcr 
than that hj^hl t Will lie eliu^e to pursue 
virtue with much pains, little succe ss, and 
no other wages than death ; or to bt- h tl 
fco her thnmgh ii sale and easy path by 
an infallible guide, who does not d« siiv 
him to .sene Crodfor lawo^hf. 

Let me not however be uiulei^tood ((» 
a.siert, or to r<‘present tin* U \t as asM-rt- 
ing, that all unheliesers are \ itlic)ut ex- 
ception absolutely wickrtl nun. 'I’heit* 
aic some, no doubt, who lea<l, what is 
called, good inoial lives. Yd, if vou i x- 
amine (*ven these very strietly, yui will, I 
believe, seldom fiiul that their virtue is so 
pure, so uniforin, so ( xti nsive, so com- 
plete in all the several hiam hes of duty, 
as that of ii truly devout (’hri.^luin. And 
it should lieohwrNC'd also, that iiK'ri may 
reject the Gospel, not c'liiy bia ause they 
are ^ldi^i'0 lute in their conduct, but for va- 
rious other reasons; because, pejhajis, 
they are too busy, or too idle, U) i .xaunne 
carefully into the truth ; because, liki* 
Galho, thc^ can' for none of thc.se fhvi^.Sj 
and like him, drixc them auui/, with con- 
tempt /co/// thcjud^mtnt i^cat -wiii. 

It).) of thciv own mind ; because tiiey 
give tlieniselvis up to a vvaini lively ima- 
gination; and are iiupatienr to shew that 
they have more depth oi llujiight, more 
freedom of spirit, and elevation ot innid, 
than the nsl of the woibl; because, in 
line, they arc ambitious to figure at tlie 
head of a sect, to enjoy the delighriuJ 
triumph of bealingdown long-established 
opinions, and erecting upon their ruins a 
little favoiiie svsteni of iheir own. Now 
all these.causcb of iulidi liiy, tlieugh less 
culpable than clownnglii piothgacy, are 
yet evidently great faults, and indicate 
more or less a depraved lurii of mind ; 
and from immoral itii's of this kind at least 
scarce any sceptics aic entirely free. 
admit th.il some an* ; yet these instances 
are coill'csscdly very rare ; ui^d a prudeut 


man would no more chusc to embark hi» 
morality on so prccarmus a bottom, than 
he would venture lo walk in the dark 
amidst rocks and piccipices, because 
some perhaps have done it without re- 
ceiving any harm. In general, therefore, 
llic ground^ of unbelief laid doviip by our 
Saviour in the text, is undoubtedly a true 
one; and if a man shuns the light, it is 
an almost ccriain si^n that his deeds arc, 
in some sense or olh(‘r, in a greater or a 
less d.cgree, esil, and consequently his 
coiideiffiiation just. 

\ 1*1 how can thisbi*, you will perhaps 
say ? ‘‘(’an (iod punish his creatures for 
walking by lhat light which he'biinself 
has M*t up in their own minds, though he 
has at tlu* same time perhaps it^eali’d a 
fulK V lightfrom 1 leiivi ii r >i<jst certainly 
he can ; hn* the very s.inie ri'ason that a 
piiiice might punisli his subjects for ael- 
ing by the law of nature; insUikd of 
governing themselves by the civil laws of 
the land. It is not a maiu^'of indifference, 
whether you embraei* ('hristianity or not. 
'I’hough iviison eouhl answe:^ all the piir- 
poses of Itevelation, (w Inch is far, very 
fur from being the ease), yet you are nut 
at liberty to make it your Hole guide, it 
tluT(' Im* such a tiling as u true Revela- 
tion. We are iho suhjc'cls of the Almigh- 
ty : and whether we \ji)l acknuw'l(‘dg<^ 
It or nol, wt* live, and cannot live^ 
under his governmenl. His will is the 
law of Ins kingdom. If he has made no 
express declaiation of his will, must 
collect it well as we can from what 
we know ol *ijs nature and f>urown. But 
if lie has ex|;*\*ssly declared his will, that 
IS the law' we are to be governed by. We 
may indeed ri’liise to be governed by it; 
but it is at uui peril if we do; for if it 
prt)vcs to be a true deelarativitt of hia will,, 
lo reject it i.s rebe llion. ^ 

But to reject or receivi* it, you may al- 
ledge, is not a thing in your owti power. 
Belief depend.s nol on your will, bt^ your 
iiiiderstaiiding. And \vt||^ho n|Ateous 
judge of ihe earth condemn you fS^vvarit 
of understanding.^ No.^ but he may at 
will condemn you fiir the wro^ng conduct 
of your understanding. It is not indeed 
in 3 our power to believe whatever you 
please, w'hethiT ^edible or incredible ; 
but it is in your power lo consider tho- 
roughly, wUcthcr a supposetfiliicrcdibilitj 
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be teal or only apparent. It is in your 
powtT to bestow a greater or less degree 
of attention on the evidence lu'forc you, 
Jt is in your power to examine it with an 
earnest desin*. to find out the trutli, and a 
firm resolution to embrace wherever 
you do jRtd it ; or on the contrary, to 
bfingwith^oua heart full of incorrigi- 
ble depravity, nr invincible prepossessions, 
tiave you then truly and honestly done 
oA’cry thing tliat is confessedly in your 
power, towanls fonuing a right judge- 
ment of revelation? Have v)u ever laid 
befoie yourself in one view the whole 
collective evidence of Christianity ; rh<‘ 
consistence, harmony, and c<»nneciion, of 
nil its various patts ; tlie long cliain of 
prophecies undeniably tompli ted in u ; 
the astonisliing and w(*ll-atfesr<'(i miracles 
that altendj il it ; the perfect sctu MIy ot ils 
author; ilie purity its jinccpi.s; ibe 
suhlimity of irt t]tK tiin<‘> ; the amiuing 
rapidity of its proiiuss ; i!te illubtiioiis 
company of confes.'ors, saints and mar- 
tyis$, who (lied to conlirni Its truth ; toge- 
ther with an infinite nuinhcr of collati'ia! 
proofs and siihoniinate cirt nm^-tances, 
all concurring to form such a body of 
evidence, as no oUier truth in the world 
can siunv ; sueh as must necessarily hear 
down, by its <ivvn weight and magnilude, 
all trivial objections to purlieu lar parts ? 
Sure ('S(* things are not liilles ; sure- 
ly they at least demand seriousness and 
Htteii|mn. Have you then doii^ the 
this common piece of justice ? 
Have you ever sat down to consider it 
with impartiality and candour; without 
any favorite vkv, or early prejudice*, 
without any fondness f(»r applause, or 
novelty, or riliiu incnt, to mislead y(»u ? 
Have you examined it with the saim' care 
and diligoi|pc that you would (ixainine a 
title to imitate ? Have you enquired for 
proper books? Have you read the de- 
fences ’of revelation as well as the attacks 
tiponit? Hai^you in dillicuU p(/mts ap- 
plied jSbr ihe^^inion of wise and learned 
friends ; just as you would consult the 
abl (’sl iaw'yers when your jiroperty was 
coiK'erned/or the most skilful physicians 
when your life w as at stake ? If you can 
Indy say, that you bjjV'e dime all these 
things : if yo\\ have mithfully bo»tovved 
Inquiries, all the leisure and 
abilities ydlll are master of, and ca^ed in 
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every help within your reach, there is 
little danger of any materials doubts re^ 
maining upon your mind. Buf if after 
all there should, be not afraid; trust in 
God and be at peace; if your own heart 
condemn t/ou not, then may ^ou hate con* 
fideiicc towards Got/. (I John iii. 21.) You 
are in tlie hands of a gracious Master, 
who will not require, more of you than 
you are ablt* to perform. 'Jo the modest, 
the liiimbh*, the diligent, the virtuous 
empiiiiT: who labours after conviction, 
hut cannot rlKiionghly arrive at it; who 
never attempis or wislu's to infuse hid 
scruplis into otlicrs ; who earnestly 
stiives, who feivt-ntly pray<s, for more 
light ami strength ; crying out with all 
tlie }>assiouat«* siiict iify of an hoiu'St heart, 
Lord, 1 helivvr, help Ihuit mine unbelief 
(Mark to luin every equitable 

allowance will undoubtedly be made, 
every instance of coni})assionate tendcr- 
iK'ss hi' sh(»vvn. Fur like as a father 
pihetk his oan vfnldrcn, et en so 2 S‘ the 
l.ord mirciful to them that fear him, 
(Ts. ciii.:H.) But to them who neither 
fear nor rcgaid him ; to the bold un- 
believing libertine, who is against the 
gospel, because tlie gospel is against him ; 
to the man of pride, and paradox, who 
hums t(* (list Ingush himself troin flie^ul- 
gar by the novelty of his opinions, and 
would iliMlain to follow tlie common hol'd 
of mankind, evfu though he knew they 
were leading him to heavi'ii ; to the subtle 
minute philosopher, who refines away 
every dictate of common '»ense, and is lost 
in the dark jirofound ot his own wretched 
sophistry; to the biiifoon, who laughs 
and takes pains to make all the worjd 
laugh at every thing serious and sacicd ; 
to the indolent, negligent, superficial, 
free-thinker, who reads a little, lakes for 
granted a great deal, and iindiusfands 
nothing thoroughly; to the man of plea- 
sure and amuseineiu, who treats ail tlu'se 
tilings wiiii fi giddy, wanton, C(/nuinptu- 
ous, levity; and thinks that the wliol©, 
fabric (»f ri'Velation may be overlurned, 
b\ a •jilly cavil, or a pi ofane jest, thrown 
out in the gay moments of convivial 
mirth : to these I say, and all like these, 
the Almighty will one day most assuredly 
sImow, that his gracious offers of salvation 
arc not to be (Jespised, and trampled up- 
on, and ridiculed with impunity. 

K2 
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C’onsicler tlun, ^oll, who rojco! the 
(iospol (if any such 1 k' hen ), roiisicler, I 
entreat you, on what "rounds you rej(»rt 
it; and think a little seriously on these 
things once jnoro in your bt fore 

you resolve never to think again. Kook 
well into your own hearts and see whe- 
ther yo\i are really, what perhaps you 
profe-ss to be, unbvlievers on eoiwiction, 
or wiretlier you have taken np y>ur in- 
bdeiity, as sojm* do their taith, upon 
tiust. tl beconn s nor u\ lo jud;.;i‘ \oii 
uncharitably; bur ituhvd it becoine'i >/()U 
toe.xiinnne youiselNes verv stiictly. \ nu 
Ttiay easily f!ecei\e the worhi ; yni ia:i\. 
it you ph ase df CeVve \ ouix l'-cs ; but 
(lod you cannot deceu<'. lie, ?<» wluun 
all hearts are open as tin* <hiy, he knuws 
vvin'ther you are eonsenaiiKuis an<l lu»ne'^l 
doubters, or careless, pit‘judice<i. ]»r<dane 
despisejs, of his w<i]d. If is a .sptai/ 
fhtnjr tor you to bv judiird of man ^ 
r>'<nt ; he i/iaf jud^cl it luii i.'* (hr fa//*//, 
(1 Cor. iv. ‘I.t ; and by the iineiiinit 
rules of his justice sou iinist finally si and 
or fail. Think then wlnrher >ou can 
face that juttice uithoul <iisjt\ay ; whe- 
iher \ou can boldly ])!ead befon* the 
iribiinal off’hri-'t tin' snnetily ot' y>ur 
iiTiheiiet as a bar lo your coi'dt'iuiiaiic'n. 
'Ill "plea ina\ p<*ssd)Iy in some c.ises In- 
a ::<>od one. Ch'd "rant it may in \oui<! 
r»ut remember this one tiling; !hal 3011 
stake your own souls upon the truth 
ot it- 

S E II M 0 N XX. 

r>y Tiiouas Ij’iam?, n.T), I\ilou »/f 
'iVmit} College, Dubim. 

[Prejched iir'I’rinit y liabiin.J 

Prevalence of Inihlciiiy no Proof 
nor Prcsuiiiption aguiiist Clir;.s- 
tiaiiity. 

John vii. 

Have any of tlic ruler-;, or of (lit, Pharisc-s, bu- 
lievvit on bun '• 

•Tills question was deemed suliiciLUt lo 
euntound the w itnesses ol our l.ord s pov\ cr 
and wisdom, who liad ingenuously ae- 
Jiiiow Ifjilgi'il tlu; manifci-ratioiis of his 
di\ine autlioil-i>. 'i'hey l-^d been com- 
mis.'bJiud by lUc t lued iuu oI'j and pha- 


ri«:ces to seize him as a seducer, and'tdf 
bring him before the great council, there 
to answer for liis siipposi'd impiety. They 
lishned to his dortriiie : the}* were till(*d 
with roTei.mce and admiration; 7/0 t/tu/t 
laid hauds^on htm: they returned ; and in 
the ‘ardour of astonish nu\it excMiniod, — 
tifxrr tiiftn spake (the this man / But here 
they are im-ulted as ignorant and vulgar, 
possessed with illiberal prejudices, and 
deet ivtd by prtUnees which could have 
no eflir-cl (>n minds moiv enlightened. 
l’he\ are told of the defereiu'e due to the 
great and learne<! *){ their nation. I'hc 
ci(‘(lulous multiiuc!<* may ask, U’lien 
fV///.'/ com(tL\ \.ill In do more ?nirac/i.s 
f/ioit f/it.u' * lint wfi;it attention h:i%e 
tbe-e g.miril from men of einnu-nee .? 'J'lie 
ignorant may say, of' a truth this is tin 
prophft: inir /b/< c any of the great or 
learneil. anti of tin niters, or (f the pha* 
rises, bi /ivied on him.* 

Many pomls of insliuction might na- 
lui.dly h(' deduced from this passage. 
Ihit it is my jnirposi* (o apply it lo pre- 
sent tini(‘s and occasions in u jnajm(‘V 
more (‘.specially adajiied to the circum- 
stances ot those who hear me. 

'I’hat divine teacher, w ho spake as nc> 
\4r man spake, siil| addr(*sses his pro- 
<.epi>», his exiiorlatioMs, Ins promises, his 
thi('«teniiigs, Lo ns, in all wisdom and 
gooilness, with all dignity and rf^Hioritv . 
'The wortU of eternal life are here, ineid- 
caied on the we.ik and ine.xpeojpceil, 
pnvvpt upon pnvtpf, and tine uptmHhtv ; 
and it i.s their jlory aiid their Inqipiiiess 
it (I hey indeed voNtinue in the thinps 
T,.'//r 4 lhe\ have Wff/ and hvvw assurnL 
id) that eaeli u rhifd huih huoxin 

the hole s'criptu/is, uhivh are aide in 
hiouv him i^i^e e '^o sahatton. But th^*: 
lime 111113 (oniL when false t(ylier.s shall 
lahoui lo turn (ruaji Ihr/r tWs fro 7 n fhr. 
truth. And to piepare the mind for 
olln’i* delusifiiis, they may perliaps begin 
With these orsoini* like insiuuation.s. 

“ \’ou haveindeetl bet'll traineti in the 
piacticeof Chiislianity. You have been 
tjiught to reverence its doc.triues, to cbe- 
ri'^h its hopes, and to diead its ihrcaten- 
iftgs. J 5 nt, advancing as you, now are, 
to a more oxleti^Vc knowledge, of the 
world, u hat deterenco do you iind paid 
to these things, but by the^^Scure and 
lecluw, men '\h9|^ fettered 
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W prciudk’C, ami onslaval by authorily? 
l)f» those of liberal intercourse and ex- 
alted condition appear at all influenced 
hy what yon have been instructed to es- 
teem so sacred? Look round you to the 
men of greatest reputatii>n fur science 
and erudition. How many of these have 
laboured to dispel those mists of error in 
which supei'^titious aitos have been so 
long involve* I ? 1 lave lliey not rdl vanish* ‘d 
before the bri i» III lu'ss ol their reasonina? 
Away then with tli<‘ pr*‘posM‘ftsi*»iis of our 
childish days! and let us fre<'ly follow 
the ploasiivalile ])aths of nature, unre- 
sriaim*d by the illusnms of bigotry and 
'.pious fraud.” 

Inconsistent as if must :ipj><‘ar for tliese 
pretenders to unhias'e*! ivas<m, thus to 
r* -cur TO antiioril), the autlionis ol wa^ak 
and cornipitsl men : yet it nia\ ht* n< - 
cessaryto guard tlie unwary against tht-ir 
artifue. For tins ])urposi‘. I would now 
point your afronti*>n to tliat *»hjecl v. Inch 
tiny cli.splay befo/e in v\ilh •'O mucli 
triumph; the prevalenre (d unhilief 
among the great and learueil. And the 
lirst point 1 would enfoice n lliis, tliaf 

I. It is by no imsuis a presump(i*>n 
against the truth of our religion, that m 
the arlivc* and exalted s( <'nes ol lile, in* n 
reject its <4iithont\, (iiln'i* h^ tiieir pra* - 
tice or professions. 

For'^ie present, let us suppose th*' 
fact to be,, as siate<l by tin* adver'^arv. 
Andg|pii the rir‘'t view of s<iciety, tli«*r** 
jmiy^ppear st'ine grouml for the suppo- 
^ilio^. Although many \\l\o there sup- 
port cliaracurs *»f iUiiinenee, h.i\<‘, \\r 

trust, re(ei\ed the fullest impressions *)f 
religion, and, thnmgh alllh** luiimit and 
agitatmn of this lin-, lo*»k steadily t*Mhe 
blessings of a more glorious e\istence; 
\etthe Ji«it of tlieir examples is inter- 
cepted by nK‘ bu'-\' crowd in which tliey 
arc engage*!. 'Fhey who torce tiu-m- 
selves oh our atn'iiljon, and from whom 
AVI* generally l'*»rm our judgrneiir, an* 
such as, fnuTi their early days, have 
been direc ted only to ilie world and its 
en]oym<?nt!i. Nurtured in pride and pros- 
perity, with every feedueing object pre- 
seufe*l to their vitwv, they isMie inUi pub- 
lic life, with imaginations enflam*-*!, pas- 
sions undisciplined, and understandings 
imperfcctl^^ultivatc’d. 'Lliey may have, 
gained fupenicial acquirements 


which are thought to adorn their stations. 
In every art of elegance they may Iw 
deeply learned, and exquisitely refined. 
But the severe ])ursuit of solid know- 
ledge is intolerable to the undisciplined 
and enfeebh’d. And the words of ctvr^^ 
ned d/cy perhaps, have neither been im- 
pre‘'sed with due care, nor entertained 
with that s.itisfaclion so necessary to their 
*'fl(’<'tiiai iirqirovement. These men aie 
place<l in .such ciicurnstanees as coin- 
maiul rc'^jiccl ami tleference, without a 
scruj)i.l*)Lis or rigorous discussion ol iheir 
real merir. Their prosperity is intoxi- 
cating ; tliey are countenanced and flat- 
l*.*rcJ liy th*j.se around them, who are 
attar lied to the .saim; objects, and *'M- 
gagi‘d in llie same pursuits. Every in- 
stance in which llieir schemes have bivu 
succ<‘s^ful serves to confirm them in ex- 
alti'd notions <d‘ their own abiiide.s, 
which havt* ))erhaps raist'd tlu*m to what 
tluy eall honour and distinction, 'j'in* 
busiit* of the little scene in which they 
ar*' * ngagi'd ki‘Ops their minds in l>erpe- 
tual liTiiient: and their retired enjoy- 
iiunts, if i!i iiiiy degree licentious, leave 
m ilher lei^uce noi power for serious and 
exalted reflection. 

W hatever deh rence may be due li> mu*L 
nun, in our worldly intercoun^e ; iifnvc- 
ver *!i'Ntingni''hed llieii abilities may ap- 
pear in those things which have en- 
gro'-se«i their atteutum ; yel surely, nei- 
tluT llu'ir situation nor engagements seem 
to *pialiiy them to become detectors of 
religious error, limy may, without pro- 
f*»uiid reilection, rliscover tlu' advanta- 
geous uilluenc*' ol religion up(ui social 
life. 'I'hey may speak ot it with respect, 
as an iiNtiunu iu of policy, necessary tor 
restraining the l*)vver orders of m.inkiml, 
}**t still as an inveiiiion calculated nicrelv 
f*ir this purpui^.e. In this decision, liny 
may applaud their *ivvn discernment, and 
rfjoii'o in tlieii superiority to all iiumh 
pii'linlice and supersiiiion. But befoiv 
this <U‘cish>n can have any w*‘iglir, either 
with llumselves or others, there must be 
a *’onvu lion that it is founded, not on a 
slight and careK ss adverfonce to the sub- 
ject; m>l *)n si'ine popular objection, 
some apparent <lifliciilty casualiy sug- ♦ 
ge^Jted and rashly entertained ? but on 
caiuli*!, serious, attentive,^ repeated eka- 
minalion. lie who decides cither in f.i 
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vour or in prcjQdice of a matter so mo- 
mentous, on any other grounds, evi- 
dently foidcits all claims to our attention. 
It may be therefore ^^ortlly of eiujuirv, 
whether it be not highly probable that the 
men now described (^and nuiny such there, 
must be, of no small regard in civil life) 
never have examined the i‘\a!ene(’ of t)ur 
faith; and whether it 1)(: not a iirbhcl 
whioli they scarcely cnii e\<iiiiJiie uith 
attention and iiiijiartialii y. 

But tlieseare points w hich s» ein, from 
the veiy nature of llie case. U* he at once 
decided. 

The days of dissipation and pleasur- 
able indulg( nee, are evidently not the 
days of religlou^ erupiivy. It is not the 
bii.siness of a muul ini|ierfecily ciiltivaied, 
an inpiginalion warm and pa^^- 

sions violent, and sobcifccl h\ pcr[)etual 
alhiixinents. "1 he turhnknce of y>uhlic 
life leaves no UUiire for thoM* thoughN, 
whicli jjhc beyond the sphere of present 
object'', how laterestin:/ S(K‘ver and iin- 
poriiuit they m^y Ji]>p‘’ar. In what liappy 
interval can th-/ inan. nnniersc'd in the 
busine.s^, the comentum*-, nikl coinptti- 
tions of this world, be < nahlcd or d«<- 
pobccl to consider tlie thin,:?, not r*f this 
\v(al(P Shall flje woirl ot liiuli, which 
ho hath been habituatid to dt ob- 
tain at tJiK'e, in any period ot his m 
gagepient'i, a sericjus anJ dispas<,ior.ale 
attention ? I. cl in, imaaiiie him, in som<‘ 
moment of ri flection, reading or convers- 
ing on the subject of nl’.gion. In either 
case, the him-hle preacln r of ri:ihr'*ous- 
riess approitchi^ him without wor-dly <lej- 
nity, Without arliliie -.r halt, ry- I’oiild 
he assure him that the s( rvj.' e ta ( Jod and 
that of the world w( re perh clly eonsisren? ; 
that they might go on in amicable uiucm, 
without the least hazard < ftluMlivine '’ s, 
pleasure, or the least inierniption to the 
pursuits even of the most corrupt and 
sensual; ho might pos'^i’jly obtiiin a patie nt 
audience- But his preaching is of a dif- 
ferent kind. He thwarts whar sueli men 
consider as the bu'^incss and the })leas!ire| 
of their life, with doctrines tiie inos,t riis- 
gusting. He tells them that their |>\ir- 
suitR, however captivating, arc no more, 
thun X unity and rexatiun of apint : that 
bigh-mincled as th< y may b(‘, they have 
fixed on the most sor<lid objects; that 
they must mortify their corrupt aifec- 
tions, and look with .a due. indifference to 


the .things oftliis world, while they press 
forward to an eternal inheritance. 

But what acceptance* can such doc- 
trines gain, when the fastidious hearer is 
already prepossessed ? I'ar from prevail-v 
ing over iivveti-rale liabits, rooted preju- 
dices and disortleied passions, they must 
be received with aversion and indigttation, 
as a pri'sumpiuous attempt to interrupt 
his fiivounte pursuit*, ; with scorn and dc- 
nsion, a.s an ins(di*iil claim to a superio- 
rity in unclersianding, over thosv^ whom the, 
world pronounces wise and discerning. 

This prear.lier comes in tiiename of the 
grcMt God of heaven and eaitli ; and 
while he denoiuiees the sentence of trihn-, 
tatinn and a/ni'iti.s/i^ while he discloses the 
iny^lery of grace and mercy, olfers at the 
saiiH* time the most reasonahle evidence 
f>f the auilxsnty by wlii<*l) Ik* speaks. 
Blit his diKtnnesare n f eiv ed w ilh im- 
jiatieuce and di'^gu'-r: hi^ evidence is 
weighed in the t.iNc baiaiae of. preju- 
dice and (“ornu lion, witli a derire to find 
it weak and mMillhnml. Aiui let this 
fatal }>repo^s( sv.ir,n rmc«* engage the miiul, 
the clearer tin* (‘vi»lem\‘ ajipears, the 
;noic oliMi'-ive miisl it [.rz/vt*; the more 
must It Im hated, and, of con'aKjiience, 
the inoic viol('ntI\ ojiposed. Or, .sliouhl 
it ffU'Ci* It \\.i\ thi’nu'_h all the ohMrules 
(,fd» pMvjty, i! may I'c entertained I'or a 
v. tide, bm wiihonf a ]jermanenr and lively’ 
iidliicnci' ; \ii haldls ami disordered 
passidiis sDon resume their l>ovver|. and 
t/it iti.sl if that nn/n, now retwiiing 

to liis uMia! engagements, is "icorsc than 
the fir^t. 

Sucli is the ivilural p.rogress eff the coii- 
ti'st hetw'oeij I : ligion and eorrmuion. But 
what m this to the cause f)f our holy faith? 
Is it impaired, »r at all aflecU'd hy the. 
pix'-judices, by the passions, Jtiy jlic dis- 
ordeis and ]K‘rvi‘rsion.s of Tlie human 
mind? Is Li-iith ol w> precarious a na- 
ture, that it may b(' altered or subverted 
merely at the good pleasure ofthe, iiog- 
ligent, the coniiilent. and presuming? Is 
the evidence of religifin less bright, be- 
cause the obstinate turn away from it ? or 
its motives liss powerful, because sinners 
re.sist their influence? 

And say not tlipu that truth must have, 
its due impression on enlightened minds, 
and that the things rejected by the intelli- 
gent and enlightened cannot be true. 
Truth can make no impression when it U 
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not examined and considered ; when it 
is excluded and rejected. We do not ob- 
ject to the certainty of a geometric theo- 
rem, because the men engaged in other 
studies will not purchase tlie knowledge 
of it by the necessary deductions, or be- 
cause their capacities arc so contracted 
that they are not capable of the in\ obli- 
gation, or their dihj)Obitions so averse to 
abstract reasoning, that they despise or 
detest it ; or because they coldly reject 
a study tending to interruj)t their worldly 
pursuits. And as to the degree tjf under- 
standing and illumination annexed to 
higher stations and engagernc'nts, we may 
not always judge of this with impartiality 
and discernment. A^'hatever he tiie world- 
ly employment to which we ari' attached, 
it necessarily contracts and concentrates 
the mind to on<‘ l'a\ouriu; object, 'i lie 
politician is oftentimes as coiihncd in his 
views, and as incapable of judging of any 
matter bt^ond Ins departmeiif, as tlu; 
mechanic*. In the. eye ol man, his en- 
gagements may be aplc-ndid and elcwamd, 
but they have their bounds as well as the 
less liberal cinplovmcnrs ; and beyond 
thc'se the mind unuM'd to pas**, is dark- 
ened in the strange and unlroddc'ii rc‘gioii. 

'riu* case of the men now descriljed is 
the same with that ot the unbelieving 
rulers in the days of our blessed Lord. 
These had their corruptions and prepos- 
sessions, to v'hich the doctrine cif Jesus 
\va,S iitU'rly unlViendly. 1 lence. they ei- 
ther neglected or cavilled at this doctrine. 
The declarations of the* prophets weie ex- 
plicit ; but they relused to searcii the 
ficriplures. 'Lhe evidenc'c* oi minules, 
though nevc*r beheld with inditleivnce, 
yet, as in the days of tlit'ir fon-fatliers, 
provi'd by no means irresistible. Thc‘y 
tortured their invention to account for 
them, without doing Moleiiee to their 
prejudices ; and tlu*y contented ihem- 
.selvcb with the most irrational and absurd 
solutions. Nay, we hnd ihem proceed- 
ing to an extravagance setiningly unna- 
tural. When at the commuiid of our 
Lord the dead arose from his grave, artH 
tb as situpendously manifested the power 
of God, llie glory of this evidence ierved 
but to provoke their rage : and w hen 
they could no longer doubt or dispute, 
they sought to destroy the person on 
Mrhom tins mimcle was wrought, 

AVhen, ibereforp, wc attribute the dis- 


regard or dislndiof of our religion^ loo 
froquently observed in the active ?nd ex- 
alted orders ol* men, to their engage- 
inentb, their passions, their corruptions 
and prepo.ssesions, which rc^nderthem in- 
attentive to the evidence, and averse frop 
the doctrine of the gospel, which incense 
them against the; troth, and harden them 
sigaiiibt it-j intluence, the cause's we as- 
sign are fully sutlicicnt to account for 
this prevailing scandal ; they are such as, 
without any violence to cfhristian cha* 
rity, s(‘em niiiurally deduced from their 
CJicumstancch and ('iigagements ; and such 
as, ue are assured, have in c>ther like in- 
stances operated with all the pow'cr we 
ascribe to rlicm? 

And lar be it from us, to urge them in 
the* spirit c)f pride* or conscious superiorilv . 
li\i*n among those.* who /ia//ie the name 
of Christ. llK're is found an opposition to 
r(‘iisi)n htill ineirc atii*cting : 1 nicaii io 
th<.>«e who believe, and yet remain unin- 
Huemceel ; who are. iorceel by tlu-ir pas- 
sie>ns from the* paths of righleoiisne^s, at 
the* very tinU; vviien the*y acknowledge 
tlie‘se to l)L* tlie only paths of truth ami 
Inppiness;. AmJ, more (‘spe*rially, if 
among lhe»se wlio have full leisure to 
search, to fry, and to c.xamine, who 
have no eagagements or aveic'ations, fewer 
trials e)r Unnptalions to deviate^ from tlie 
religion whicli they prolcbs, any should 
prove indedeiil or obdurate, must we not 
acknowlcjdge this a grosser and more 
glaring conlraijicliou to principle, than 
any to be louiul in the avowe<l gainsa^er? 

1 le disclaims and rt'nuunces the authority 
of his Lord and MasU r, and thus acts 
unn^asonably ; but not incoiisistenlly. 
lie doth not acknowledge that auiJioniv', 
and at rlu^ same tinii* resist and defy it, 
lie doth not ro//fcs S' that Jt\si/.s Christ is 
IjOrd ; Lord of lords, and King of fnrrs ' ; 
but he doth not, with the insolenr mockery 
ol his murderers, crown him witfi the en- 
signs of royalty, and bow the knee U forc 
him. What still aggravates the heinous- 
ness of this di'iCordaiu e of the nominal 
Christian’s coiuluetwith the declarutiou 
ot his lips IS, thill the niiscliief termi- 
nates not ia himself, lie giies occasion to 
the cftemies oj the- Lord to blaspheme. He 
is, in etlect, the enemy oj' the cross of 
Christ ; by supporting ami countenanc- 
ing those who arc formally and openly 
so. lie adds to the illusions wherewith 
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fhc children of this luorld doccwc thrm* 
stives; who pndin'T themselves in their 
knowledge of mankind, triiimpli in every 
instance of such inconsistency in il)o.sc 
who pretend to be chUdren of If ; and 
fortify themselves with the imaginary dis- 
rofery, that men do not tiiem«;elves he- 
lic\c what thc’V altemfit to obtrude on 
others. 

But although it h;* :jllv>u\'d that tlie 
unbelief oi tlie men jiitlnrto de'.rrbed^ 
ii)ay fairly bo iinpiKed nj a blind, vl ini- 
dei.sfanding anrl an e\il heart ; still wliat 
shall ne say of thov' n tin cl Notaiie-i of 
knowledge, those jnen ot ivtinenient and 
speculation, who have sludn.d, exaniiii-’d, 
and rejected thegoNiiel? -Li t ns in the 
second place cfinsider, \\li*‘rlii r ilu ji au- 
thority be a prf»of or ])Us:ini^‘t on a- 
giiinst the truth of our religion. 

11. And hen in />• a ///o/g-.' 

that a religion lli'.'t propajatid in the 
midst of learning arul refun inent, trn d at 
the tribunal of reasf»n, aj proM d hy iiub- 
i ions and arcurab* iiujonA , eorrnpnd in 
times of darkness, n eo\v ring its pnigiy 
w’ilh the rr\iv:»l of KriOw-ledge, siunith- 
ened and confjrnud by the giaduaf in- 
rn ase of inteilccti ul iinnr.'Mnx nf, 
poused and drfendu! tIm illie- 

tnous in human &('iiiK'e, now at 

length he deemed rin* idol ot i;4nor,jni*e 
and scorn of tlie wise ! — I’.ut wiio aie tlie 
wise that affect ibis scorn ^ Aiethey the 
attcni’vc laborious prosecutors ot know- 
ledge ; the glorious lunrnaries of st lence, 
who have spread ifs intluence tini/UJih 
the world ; the iUuMrious .-ages v.b.o 'lave 
directed am! adorned soen Jy r In .'‘;( sp 
our religion hncl*- ils most de- 

fenders. Or .tre thf-) ni.*n who owi* the 
greater pait, if not the whole, oftluir re- 
putation, to this their opposition to the 
gospel t If so, is there not nason U) 
pect that the gain.sayer may be ortominios 
extolled far beyond his p .d desow ing? 
For, many talk of the truih, who iie- 
\er sounded the depth from whence a 
springeth." (Hooker.) 

If he lives in llnymidst of supers/ it ion 
and idolatry, he may without any ex- 
traordinary abilities discover, that the re- 
ligion of his country cannot be from 
CSod. He may point his ridicule against 
its corrupt fjoctrinrs With sufficient 
liess, and yet without any wonderful ele- 


vation of genius ; just a^ hr may point 
his invective against tlie cruelly of perse- 
cution, without any extraordinary or ex- 
alted beiuwolence. V( t still he may not 
hf'ne file ingcnmnis caution and discoxn- 
ment necessary to distinguish the ctirrup- 
tions from thV jnire and e--sential parts of 
chri.^naniiy. He nia'> wantonly extend 
his ceii'iiie to these, anil be adn'iiied; al- 
tbough be but repeal*, llio^o aiguments 
ni oin‘ counri s, wlbch ii:i\e beeir re- 
peal nils and ellH tu.illy refuted in an- 

otliei*. * 

lu-re leiigioii is pi'f»!'i *'.ed in greater 
]cunty , lu Mii'jy find di.clnnes whicli shock 
the ]»ri(le of reason, and may glory in 
that Iriedom winch examines them with- 
out jc^eiM' or sinuple. A ct he may be 
piecipila'e i-nough lo cfiil' iu'.d the doe- 
tiines which tiMiiseend, wilii lliose w'hndi 
< t hi^ nu'on. oi h** inav deride, 

the irit'* di-tiin'iu n. ^ et if ina\ not i)e 
the I'.s.s just, l)» e,inse f,i .juenil’y r<-])eatL(I, 
He nia\ be oili nded a' tiie endless sub- 
jeetN </f rcli'iions eoniioM rsy, in a stjite 
• 'f leliiious libi‘il\ : he may conclude, 
that e\<r\ s\ *l( i.i is eijually lalse. ct 
this m.t> be i!i<- conclusion ot a rasli, ai 
iiidob in, an inalli ni!\e reasoner. .\nci 
i;«'niiis and untlv*! standing do not always 
secu*i a^tiiii 1 iasiinv. 5 s, indolence, and 
iPaMi ntion. 

In geneial we know, that an inferior 
degne ot intuliciual powcl^ is s'lllicur.t. 
bn' oIne( liMj, perplexing, and conlound-f’ 
ing. Ill turns more disiinguislu'd for ffic 
su})erticlal i li*g;Mi( ii s of know ledi,e, than 
fordeep I :i(jun \ .md eollecled reasoning, 
oven tins interio> d» .;ree may be admired 
and applauded. .\nd lie who employs 
his alnlmcN, of wliaU vcr rank or degiee, 
in (!ppo*.!iion to our faith, hathalisady 
earned the whole irne of the corrupt and 
vicious, a^]»owerful jiarty, in Ins tavfAir. 
IhejudiceU, an 1 partial to llse udvocato.s 
of their folly, they easily mistake an af- 
fected osKjiraiiuus di’licacy for liberality 
of seiifnnent; a lixcliiifSs, and extrava- 
gance ol‘ lancy for acuteness and pene- 
tration ; bold assertion for argument and 
knowledge ; lluent elocution for just rea- 
soning; darkened subtiity for deep and 
critical di.squisition ; and because these, 
men have not been convinced, they may 
rashly and ignorantly conclude that tliey 
hiuc never been confuted. Rashly, 1 say, 
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a.nd ignorantly ; "for ar£;unionts ihc most 
powerful c.'viinot always have thfir due 
influence: nor can conviction optiatcon 
minds iniiisposed to the i ruth. 

And may not men (d* sc ience and spe- 
culation be subject to the sajnc indispo- 
sitions with the active part ot'inankiad? 
Are not their minds e(|niilly li.ihlc^ to he 
prejiidiced against the Irutli ;tli»‘ir hearts 
eciually liable to he alienalol from it ; 
their * temper^ equally liable to he in- 
censed aijainst it - Let it” nor In- (hnned 
invidious to observe, tliat lhe> ^ho con- 
tend aj^ainst the authority of our reliyjon. 
may not always be iinexcenfionahle in 
their moral conduct. 'I'liis may be n(» 
considtTable impediment to their pursuit 
of human knn\\ledi;e. 'I’he vicious man 
of intellectual ahililies, may prciceed in a 
luuthmiatical di^qui'-ifion wifii the ut- 
most ri'iMiiarity. He can iiere jutli^c* of 
cvicKnce exactly, detur .1 fiiiacx n;o>t 
acutely, and steer his course •‘Ucccsshilly 
llirouoh the most peiplexed and ditii( uif 
rescaiches. liis pa-^sions do not attend 
him in hi.'» pn»iiress ; and are b} no 
means inten'sted in his (’oiu lusion'>. 

iiaU ver he ma^ eollv'cl. or houivei he 
may deeith', his >ensi!ahl\ is not eon- 
d'cinned, his prid** is not inurfilied, hts 
mahee is not restrained. lU liath, tin ’‘e- 
no temptation to deviate troiii the 
e-xaci line <»f leascai and eMdeiice, TSoi 
soil! his reliyjoi's eiupiiiies. Wlunlie 
is>!^u encju ire into the truth anddiviiiit\ 'of 
the t>ospel, with all its prece[)ts of purity 
and mt‘eknes,s, and henevolencr, the 
question, in etfect, at least in its imme- 
diate consecjuence, is nolhinj; l^ ^s than 
whothc'rihi* ])ursuits of all his rhus have 
not hec'ii vain and aboininahle; win then* 
the jucl«ments of the Almii;ht\ be not 
denounced against tliem ; whether Ju* 
should not .subdue those alfeetions which 
now enslave him, and humble liimself 
before his fcdlow-creature, vvlio hath been 
injured by his in.soleiux; or ojipression 
In such enquiriesy neither knowledge nor 
j'criniqm'nt, nor penetration, can render 
such men competent judges. Tor “ whilci^ 
they protend to such a scrutiny of other 
evidence,” (to usti the words of one 
of their own order) “ they arc the 
readiest to take thi' evide nce of the great- 
est tleceivcrs m the world, their own pas- 


sions.” (Lord Sliafisbury.) And to tins, 
1 feiu*, vve are in a great ineasure^-o im- 
})iite it, that there is no one species of 
ialso and soplii.stical argument, of subter- 
fuge, artihee, and cavil, perplexity, con- 
fii.sion, and inconsistency, but abounds 
in their reasonings, who are deemed tint 
mo>t iJistingLiished in the cause of iidi- 
dilitv . 

Every occupation or profession hath 
its peculiar distempers, of the mind as 
well as of tin* hod) : men of speculation 
experience both. Let us suppose a case 
which frequenily occurs, and which sure- 
ly n^nders tlie sufieivr an object of.ten* 
d(‘rest eompassion. Suppose the bril^ 
iianc) of yen ins cloudeil, and the na- 
tive vieoiir of the mind relaxed by an .ex- 
(juiMle sensibility tremblingly alive to 
twery gloomy or di.s.'e'reeable iinpre.ssion. 
'rile man ol this irritable mind and thi^ 
rela\(<l frame is qiU‘ruIous, re.stlesS, dis- 
•'atistied ; he repines, he at ( uses the au- 
thor <»f '.\liat h(‘ ealL hjs misery ; he can- 
not bear these tlieerful views of Piovi- 
tlonee wiili wliich chiisUanity pre.scnt.s 
him. He j)ionounces tlu'in false, lor 
the) a.ccord lait with his immediate feel- 
ings, Suppose* him mon* cheeiful and 
i.ioiv conversanr wjili the world : he iim 
Lvcn liahitnated to regard tho.se excesses 
toiideiiUKd so severely by the gospel 
without abht»ri'i'nee. llis habii.s, his S(df- 
will, and selt-tlartei v, determine him a- 
g.iiii^t those doctrines which .suppose or 
express the exceeding lieinousne.ss of his 
c'onduel, and which, if true, must rend(T 
him d(‘h:»sed and loathsome in his own 
sight. 

Let iis ?U|»pose, however, tliat ihestt 
speculative num who have at any tiim: 
contended against our faith, were not un- 
der the dominion ot the more disordered 
passions: that they have really acquired 
that philosophical relinemcnl and C(jm* 
posure, which tliey sometimes affect. 
Still there are pas.sions no les.s enennes to 
truth, though their objects be not merely 
seiisiiaL lb> not the love of fame, the 
vanity of being di.stinguished, the impa- 
tience of being caresstsl and admired, the 
hope of being trairsmittod to posterity, os 
the great reformers of a superstitious 
world, the conquerors of general preju- 
dice, aud the victorious combatants ol' 
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«rror ; do not these pervert the jud^^mont ^ 
And surely men are not defended from 
them by science and erudition. 

Few then* arc who do not ov('r-rate their 
intellectual powers; who do not secretly 
exult in a conscious superiority, over 
those around them. And how shall this 
superiority be di- playe d ^ In times when 
every an and science have been improv- 
ed to the utmost, what resoince lor th(,‘ 
man w'ho aspires to literary distinction? 
New' improvements in the arts, or 

new discoveries in human scit'nce, it 
would be intolerable, it would bo preca- 
rious, it would be hopeless to attempt. 
The aspirinj? atid the confident then toie 
strike naturally into the path of opposi- 
tion to opinions generally held sacied. 
The most eminent in human knowledge 
ha/e asserted and defeiuled them. 'lo 
deny them,, therefore, is toent(*r the lists 
with the most eminent in human know- 
ledge ; an object highly flatUMing to va- 
nity and self-opinion. —If ilus<‘ passions 
be not eminently discoverable in the dis- 
puterof this world, wl.at mc aneth his per- 
pevial glorying in his own wisdom? Ills 
affected contempt, and rigorous censure 
of all those whom he opposes? To w'hat 
can we ascribe, his precipitate and per- 
emptory decisions on the nature of the 
infinite and iinsearchaiile, and the ways 
of his adorable Providence ? liis extra- 
vagant paradoxes, those feeble elYoits of 
a perverse mind, that is plunged into 
ahsuidity, by straining at scaui thing new 
and extraorduiary ? Or what hath given 
birth to his laboured attempts a: subihiy 
and sceptical reiinernent, obtruned with 
ail the triumph of contichme and sell- 
conceit? Or, (to appeal to an indisput- 
able feet) what but vain glury prompts 
our adversary to propagate his unbelief.) 
When the advocate for religion stands 
forth in its defence, he may be accused 
of interested or sinist* r motive''. : but he 
hath a fair and reasonable af cf>imll<; n n- 
dcr of his conduct. Hv pleads that it is 
his bounden duty and st rvice ; and that 
he labours for the temporal and eternal 
inmrests of his fcllov^^-c Features, lint 
When the advei'sary displays his un- 
tow ai-d zeal, what can he rejily to the 
charge ot vain-glory ? Not that he obeys 
the commands of G^kI, w‘hen be denies 
doubts his existence; ur declares that 


this adorable Being hidiolds not /Ac things 
that are on earth. Not that he looks to 
the recompen se of reuard ; for he hopes 
hut to lie down with the beasts/ that pe- 
rish. Not that, he reveres and vindicates 
the Majesty, -of Heaven. The hideous va- 
nity of such a plea is^lt once discoverable 
in tlH‘ man who wantonly mistates, or 
rashly misconceives thosi* pailiculars, 
which he presunu'sto call injurious to this 
Maji My. Nor can he pretend a concern 
for the welfare* of society, when he op- 
posis a ivligifni t>f pi'ace and benevolence, 
the most etfectual supjiort and brightest 
ornament of social life ; when he labours 
to break down the surest barrier against 
violations of right and order, to subvert 
the most pow(‘rfiil motives to every laud- 
able pur'^uit, to stille the remorse of the 
oppressor, to aggravate the sorrows of the 
afilicted, to harden the already liardeiiod 
heart, and io thunder despair into the 
ear, in which humcMiity should infuse 
the faiiest hopes and lemlercst consola- 
tions. 

Whenever, therelbrc, it is urged that 
many wis(*, and many contemplative, and 
many men of knowledge and relineuient, 
have opposed our holy taitli, let it be re- 
mcinhereil, that the wise man hath hit 
weakness and imperfections, the coutom- 
plalive aiul relined thvir prejudices and 
p(’r\ersn)ns. lint whether the despiscr* 
ot Ciotl’s holy law wilfully shiil their 
ey(‘S against the coiiseijuences of tlicjr pre- 
sumption, or wlictlicT they deceive their 
own hearts, it is our })art to be guarded 
againsi tin* d nf their example. For 
till'' purpOM' I have now endeavoured to 
inc'Jiciiie ilu t {‘riiK iple, for winch lliey 
alfei 1 to ( onfend with so much zeal : that 
you ai#* not t-' he influenced by autho- 
rity ; but to labour freely and , dispas- 
si(»n dely in the search of truth ; that you 
an* not lo he olVended, hi'cause men are 
found ind'lUTont to what they have not 
examined, or are incapable of examining; 
Ix causc they are averse to a doctrine mor- 
^if^ing to their pride, *and odious to their 
c iTuplions : or because the superficial, the 
vinous', or the vain-glorioiw pn^ndor to 
spi'C Illation hath contended against it. 
Doth this littlr? band of gain-sayers‘ seerfi 
considerable enough to demand your at- 
tention? Behold, then ! we claim' yoqr' 
attention lor a society infinitely more 
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numerous and vcncnibk*. We set before 
you the glorious coin|Kiny of apostles, the 
noble army of niart} rfi, the redeemed of 
ail nations and ages, the assembly of 
Christ's faithful followers, who ha\e 
sprung up «‘ven in tin* iw)st eorrupted 
times; the good and thp \vis<‘, and the 
learned, in whose li\es aiul labours his 
heavenly doctrine hath shont‘ *»ut glo- 
riously and irresistibly. With one \nire 
they call u])on yovt ; they adjvire ym by 
the mercies of the Ii\ing (kul,^ to use all 
diligCMice to makv unur calh/is' and tier- 
tion isure : not to submit blindly and im- 
plicitly, but to try, to j)rovc, to exer- 
jjCise that portion of reiistm, to embrace 
" fh(»se opportunities of insiructi(in wliich 
God hath granted you, het'ore the ills- 
tractions of the \\i)ild have ilissipated, 
Kioro its allurements havi* M'diiced, be- 
fore corruj.tion and sanity have hliiidid 
and pers cited you. 

Listen to tin* assful admonition. So 
shall the Gad of all orarr .siohlisli, 
hen, and stdf/i' t/ou in a sl«*dlast 
and a lively faith; that faith which .'^liall 
pre^eive you hluna Uss and hm mh ss 
midst a ptn'cnv vtunralion ; ssbu li shall 
make esery acti<»n ol yourlises gmcious 
'ind amialile, and pmse at once your 
guide and comfort rli rough tlu' perplex- 
ities aud dangers, and calamilit‘s ofthis 
mortal state ; which shall lai^eyoiito the 
.glory f(»r which yiMi \ven‘ created aiul 
'redeemed; to the eternal inheritance of 
ths» sons of God, through Christ our 
Lord. 

SKRMON XXL 

By Matthkw HoRiir.iiY, D. H. 

Late Fellow of Mapdaleii lUclor of 

Stanlake,- Ox ford ‘•lure, and Cation Koiden- 
tiary of Lilcluield. 

The Doctrine of Divine Grace sta- 
ted and explained. 

John iii. 8. ♦ 

The wind blowetli * where it listeth, .lod thou 
hearcst the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it ^oeth; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit. 

'Thp. doctrine, which is tiuight by our 
Saviour in this chapter, seems to be as 


great a paradox to somC people in our 
days, as it was to Nicodenius iii^is own. 
When they hear any mention made of 
the operations of the holy Spirit, and tho 
assistances of divine grace, they are apt to 
ask, with that Master of Israel, How can 
these things be ? How is this consistent 
with huniiui liberty and moral virtue? Is 
not this reducing religion into a kind of 
c hann, which I'perates in a manner for 
which we cannot account; and convert- 
ing men into machines, which do not act 
themselves, but aiv only acted upon by 
the iirhitriu-y force of a superior being? 

Without concerning myself with end- 
less objei'tions, 1 sliull endeavour to 
establish the general doctrine, in a man- 
ner, to vJ.uch, 1 hope, no reasonable 
i'xeeption can hc' nude. In order to this, 
1 shall. 

First, pro])<)se the doetnne its^*lf. Sc- 
condls , shi'w its foundation in the word 
of Clod. '1 hirdly» mention the limitdtioiis 
and n'sirietioMs under which it ought to 
he admi!te<l. Fourthly, obviate the ill 
uses which may be made of it; and 
riftlils', '^pei ity the good cud*- which it 
natuially promotes, 

J. 'flic doctrine is this; that the Holy 
(lho>f. by a secret operation on imwi's 
minds, <lisposis them to the love, and 
assi'.ls them in the praciice of virtue. 
'1 hisintluenceis commonly ealKni o race. 
'Tins u a brief accouiU of the doctrine 
winch has he<ii usually' taught in the 
C’lirisiian church ; but winch aomt: xcri- 
/(/•.y of oiiEAi' NOTE (as was before in- 
timalcd) hfUe livatcil with a great degree 
of iirsF.HV i.u\ L'SS. If It cun be de- 
fended, It ought ; if not, lot it be given 

"J'* , . l 

If. 'I’he Inundation, which this doc- 
trine has in the word of God, will apjiear, 
eiih<*r from direct assertions of it, or tnmi 
exjiress promises of assistance, or irom 
directions gi\en concerning it. If the 
word of Ciod affords us jnstanees in any 
one tliose ways, and much more if it 
supplies us with instances of them all, 
they who believe this word of (iod must 
consequently receive tins doctrine ofita.<? 
lru<' and useful. C3ur Saviour directly 
asserts iii the context, that except a man 
be horn of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God. Here there- 
fore, thii naw birth, which is tiie iirst 
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step in the new life, and \\itlioiit \vhi<‘Ii 
no mai^||Can become a lu’w creatine, is 
directly ascribed to the secret inflia'nco 
and operation of the Iioly Spirit. T’lie 
same thing is asserted by St. J^ml ; (lod, 
says he, acA'ordin^ to his jvrrn/ saved 7m, 
by the 7 vnshinp: of regeneration, and re- 
newing of the llohf Ghost. ('I’inis iii. 
I’he groutli and incn'ase of this neu life, 
and the jirogrcss which the Christian 
makes in It, i. e. in plain terms, all the 
virtues and good qualities, all the habits 
of goodness, and that practice of uni\ersaJ 
holiness, to which our religion call us, is 
uniformly, through the whole tenor of 
scripture, ascrihetl to the same cause', The 
(me of God, which appears in keeping ail 
his commandments, ts shed afooad in oitr 
hearts, by the IJoty CrV/os/, whii'h is u^nen 
unto us. (Roin. b.) fj uc nvo'Uju f/ic 
deeds of the body. M i.s through ihf Spirit 
(Rom. Mii. Id.); if we ^K' ttlfcd ruth all 
joy and peace in heH(ving.'\i xee abound in 
hope, it is through the porctr of the Holy 
Ghost, (lb. XV. Id.) < )iir sanctilii atioii 
is represented as hiswoik, in places too 
niiinerous to be mentioned. It is as^^•rted 
as clirc'ctly as, in a few plain words, it can 
bo, that hie Spirit also hdfcth our tn/ir- 
mitif.w ( lb. Niii. '2(i.) And i'\en where W(* 
arc exhorlod to u orli out our ohn salxa- 
tion with the gnatesi care and solicitude, 
it is pressed upon us l»y this < onsideration, 
that God, by the agfuey and r»perata»ns 
of his holy Spirit, xeorketh in us, both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure. (1‘lnl. 

ii. 12, 13.) More eifedually to (a^iy 
on thi.s gracious work, his delight is with 
the children of men, and, in a peculiar 
manm r, hcdwclls in tliein. Kuom ye not. 
that your bodij is the tanple^if //o- Holy 
Ghost, which is in you, which yc ha\ e of 
podt (1 Cor. \i. !<).) Kiuru ye luit. 
that ye are the tnnplr of G<>d, anti that 
the spirit of God due I let h ni you ^ ;l Cor. 

iii. l6\) Questions thes(', which carry in 
them even more than diiect a.sscrtiiins ; as 
tln'y intimafo, that it is scarce possible, 
at least that it is a shame, for any Chris- 
tian to he ignorant of this plain and im- 
portant point, 'riiese are only some of 
ibc many passages in Scripture, in which 
Ihc doctrine of divine assisting grace is 
inrulcated ; to w hich i nei^d add no more, 
but that plain and full declaration of St. 
Paul : JVc?u’, if any man hax c not the 
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sphit of Christ, he is none of his, (Rom. 
\iii. .0.) 

'J'hc foundation, which this doctrine 
has in the word of (iod, ap})oars likewise 
trom express promisc.s of assistance coii- 
fiiinod in it. J xiill pray the Fat her, says 
Chiist (('omforling his disciples, under 
the appri'liensions of Ids own departure 
from tlu ni), and he shall give you ano- 
flu r con farter, that he may abide with 
you for ever ; even ihc Spirit of Truth, 
wham the u arid cannot receive, because 
it .seif If him not, neither Jimmethhim: 
but ye know him, for he dwe/lrfh with 
you, and shall be in you. (.lobn xiv. 
It), 17 .) In wliicli promise, though thc^ 
degree of dnine influence and inspiration 
was jx'ciiliar to tlie apostles, yet the pro- 
mise' itsi'lf belongs, not only to tliose that 
were iK'ar, but alscj to those that w'ere 
afar oil ; e\en to as many as should be- 
lie\e- on bis name. For this comlorlep 
was U)’\ibide with them for ever ; in the 
same sen''e in wbicb our Saviour promi- 
ses in another K\vmg('lisl; Lo, 1 am with 
you alway, i ven unto the end if the xi arid, 

( Matt. wvdi. 20) And, Jf a man (if 
any man, to tJie end of the world) Xf:il( 
fo\c me and keep my wards, my Father 
KK lit hue him, and xie will come unto him^ 
and make our abode with him. (John \iv. 
2:).) 'ilieie is the lil>e promise of tlie 
Spirit to tlicni that ask for idm, in the 
ebwenth <*hapter of St. Luke; where our 
SaMoiir U'aclies his elisciplc'* how to pray,*' 
ami urges tlie duty upon them, from the 
ex.'impU’ (»f liiii'an parents; who, if their 
cbildidi ask biMul, do not give them ii 
stone; f/r, if tliev i.sk a fish, will not for a 
fish giN<' llieni a siTpent. J/'yrthrn, say<i 
li(‘, t'tiuic exit, knoiV how to gi\c goad 
gifts unto your el ^dnn ; tiaxe much more. * 
.s/iuU your hia\rn(y Ftithcr girt the holy 
Spnif lit them thatti.sk him t (\ er. 13.) 

'I'lie dura rbms, which are given in 
Scripture, with relation to the Spirit and 
his. gills, shew likewist' tlie foundation, 
w hicb therloctrim* has in the word of Cod; 
and an', in eil’ect, so many prmnises 04 ’ 
assistance, if these directions be faithfully 
observed. Of this kind is that of St. 
Jaine.s ; If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, let him askfn faith, no- 
thing wavering. (Ch. i. 5, 6.) For this 
wisdom is at least one of the manifold 
gifts of grace, if it does not rather co 0 \- 
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prebend them all ; for the u 'mhm that is 
from above, is firbt pure, then peaceable, 
'gentle, ami easy to be intreated ; full of 
vicrcy and good fruits, xvithout paitialitt/i 
and xiithout hypocrisy, (James lii. 17.) 
l)f this kind also are the directions not to 
quench the Spirit ('I'hess. It).) and not 
togriexe. him (Ej)hos. iv. 30.), either by 
idleness, or pride, or vio: ; l)y a careless 
inattention to the good thoughts and de- 
sires, ^\hich he puts into our minds, or by 
a wilful opposition to tliem. Our Saviour 
himselt lias annexed tiie holy hfjiirit to the 
duly of prayer: and in consideration 
Jesus the Son of Clod icns in in all points 
tempted like as ue an , but is now 
into the Inavens (from whence he is both 
able and willing to distribute those gra- 
cious intiueuces, wbicli he ])urcbased for 
tis by Ids own blood), St. Paul directs us 
come boldly, i. e. in full assurance of 
imlh, unto fhc-'flirone of giuce, that ue 
wap obtain inercy, and find p^iacesdo help 
in time of need. (1 leb. iv. Hi.) 

111. Tliirdly, If men had always ex- 
pressed themsi'lves upon this subject with 
same accuracy, which the. Apostle 
uses iiere, and lu'cii content with assi rt- 
ing the dot trine ui p^niee to help in hme 
of need, my next particular would have 
been siiperseiled ; wliii’h is, to nu ntioii 
ibo limitations and restnetioiis, under 
which this doctrine ought to b(* admitted. 
And the lirsl, and great one of all is, that 
..it be admitted in no sense, but what 
consistent with our nature, and the nature 
of virtiK', SC) as to leave us men ami mo- 
ral agents. In this res\)ect, theivliu’e, the 
allusion in the text was nut designed to 
hold. 'Mie agency of tlu* Spirit is not 
like the impetuosity of the wiiul, which 
rends the mountains, and breaks in pieces 
the. rochs (1 King.s \i\. 11, 1C.), and 
carries every thing bclbre it, with a force 
not to be resisted, lie works in a gen- 
tle persuasive, way, and is fuuiul m the 
»till smiill voice of reason and eoiiscieuce. 
llis ope rations are tiie operations of mind 
mind ; and if croaled, if human spirits 
ran influence each other, by urguments, 
by advice, by monition and jicrsuasion, 
cannot that infinite Spirit, who not only 
knows, but fashioned all the hearts of the 
children of men, inlluenee them likewise, 
guide them by his counst.l, and assist 
them by his grace, and yet leave tjbein in 


possession of their Jiberty ? I/e that plants 
ed the ear, shall he not hear I ^ie that 
fanned the epe, shall he not sec ?' (Psal. 
xciv. 9.) And he that imparted to ini3>r 
all the powers, and all the means of inter- 
course with each other, shall he be de- 
barred all intercourse and communication 
with them? We depend uppn God for 
the preservation of our natural life : his 
presence and Ids power suppoit us in our 
being; bis arm upliolds and strengthens 
us in every action ; in him we live, and 
move, and haie our being. (Acts xvii. 28.) 
Vet, notwithstanding this natural influ- 
ence, perpetually issuing from the throne 
of Ciod, vve enjoy a perfect i’recdom, a 
liberty which we. always can, and which 
we loo often do, abu.se to the purposes <»f 
sill. And, in like manner, though we 
are supported and assisted througli the 
whole progress of tair^spiritual life, by 
those iniiuenri‘s which perpetually How 
from ihe throne of grac<‘, vve are .stiJ) 
free, end at hlxTly (and too ufu*n use that 
lihertN) to defeat them all, thereby ren- 
diriiu; sin itself more exceeding sinfuL 
(Koiii. vii. 13.) And as the doctrine 
of divine pr(‘serviition givi^s men no en- 
<*ouragenient, in ordinary eases, to cast 
all their care upon (iod ; as ii' lu‘ would 
hvii lliem as he does the Jowls of the air, 
which neither s<ni, nor rtup, nor gather 
into barns, and, ius it he would clothe 
them,ash(‘ does ihe lilies of the field, 
xi/iiih neither tod nor spin (Alatt. vi. 2(), 
28.) ; so lu’ilher should the doctrine of 
divine grace encourage tluMii to rely sole- 
ly uptin that, as if i very thing was to bo 
vvrouglil in them, and lor them, without 
the lea's! care or emleav ours of their own. 
'riii'V, therefore, who pretend to expi'ct 
assistaiiee of such a kind, or in such a 
degree as destroys their natural hberly, 
and supersi'des their own endeavours 
(which indeed is no assistance at all, but 
plain violence and force), and tliey who 
prett'ixl to look for no assistance, but 
disclaim it all, under pretence, that it is 
iiiconsistenl with liberty, and religion and 
virtue, are bolhe<juaJly to be condemned. 
The just temper, in tliis matter, seems to 
lie between these " extremes, which at 
once ascribes to God the honour of his 
grace, and leases to men the praise of 
doing well. 

The restriction above mentioned re- 
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gards us, as arc men, and moral agents ; 

ihcre is another, which concorns us as 
Christians of those latter ages, in which 
Christianity is already planted, and the 
professoi's of it no longer exposed to per- 
secution. And this will prevent us from 
deceiving ourselves by such promises (if 
any such tlierc be), as liad relation to 
times, which had need of more plentiful 
communications. As we arc not now to 
expect the spiritual gifts, which enabled 
the Apostle to plant th<- gospel, no neither 
should we expect the spiritual consola- 
tions, which supported the martyr in his 
siiderings for it. These were favours 
peculiar to the times which w'antod tlu‘in ; 
favours, which, because they never ex- 
perienced, sonic men are too apt to dis- 
believe. But there is very little foundation 
for any doubt of this kind ; for those great 
illai ises of the Spirit, those raptures and 
illuminations, were vouchsafed to the 
primitive C-hristians, and arc with-luld 
from the present, for tlic same reason, 
and upon the same account ; \ \z. because 
CkhI gives his grace to help only in time 
of need, and in such proportion as is need- 
ful, Unless, therefore, our circumstances 
^re the same, and our fiials as severe, as 
were those of the first Christians, we have 
BO ixnison to expect the same extraordi- 
nary, the same miraculous, inlluences of 
the Spirit. Jt is by fhe grace of (iod, 
that we are wliat we are; that we an* 
inc.li, and Christians, ciidiied with IdxTty 
and reason, an<l have only llio eoinnion 
trials and tiunplations of life to pass 
through : it seems, therefore, to 
that we should only desire further, that 
God would be pleased it) bless, direct, 
and assist us, in the coiiiinon methods 
of his Providence, and give ns Hueli a 
a portion of his gooil Spirit, as is agree- 
able to our nature, and suitable to tin- 
circumstances in wliich wo are placed. 
But there is no reason pi the nature r»f 
the thing, and no foundation in the word 
gf God, k)r those strung impressions, llio.se 
rapturous sensations ol grace, those vi- 
sions, and ecstucies, and illumination:^, to 
i^hich some have pretondod. If men 
would not be imposed on in this atfai; , 
they ought to examine rather what tlioy 
do, thim what they led ; for inward feel- 
ings may be nothing t Ise but the effects 
a dtsof^red head, or the workings of 


a warm imagination. But whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin ; whoso- 
ever is born of God^ ovcrcometk the worlds 
and he th/it doth righteousness^ is righte- 
ous, ( 1 John iii. .9. and v‘ 4. and iii. 7.) 
Vet there, is no occasion, perhaps, after' 
all, to confine tlie operations of the Spirit 
to one faculty, and to suppose that they 
are always, aiidipnly, addresses to the 
reason of men. For reason is not die 
part in our nature which wants chiefly to 
to be restored. 'I'hc* great source of cor- 
ruption in the appetites and the will ; 
and it is not so iniich the weakness of 
reason, as the strength of concupiscence, 
that leads us into ruin. And therefore, 
to 1)0 a counterbalance to. this force of 
concujiiscenco,- which is the love of sen- 
sual good, it is by no means absurd to 
suppose, that the holy Spirit may di’aw 
men, by sensations of delight, to the love 
of tliat which is spiritual. Nor will tJiif 
appeamaiiy infringement of our liberty,' 
if it be considered, that our liberty is 
weakened and impaired by coucupis** 
ceiicc ; and that, therefore, there is net»d 
of this taste of pleasure to recover it, and 
rrstoie u.s to its 1‘ree and unrestraiiUHl use, 
with regarri to spiritual objects. It is to 
little ]>urpo^(* hetw' clear the light is, 
wherein we see our duly, if our hearts, 
through corruption, be insensible to the 
love of it ; and consequently, if the influ- 
<*nce of the Spirit be excluded here, it is 
exeluded from that part of us, which 
set ms chiefly to require his holy inspira** 
tion. 

IV. roiirth^Y. The doctrine admitted 
under ilffse H sinctions, docs not seem 
eapablt* of beiiii; easily abused, lint,* ii> 
gciKT.t!. ill uses liave been, and ill uses 
may be*, made o'*' it again ; which, thc'rc- 
fore, it iiii y not be inexpedient to point 
out, 'I’his doctrine, then, is grievously 
abused, w hen it is made to serve the pur- 
j)os(\s either of enlhiisiasm, oi curelc*®- 
iie.ss, or sin. And it is made to scivothc 
purposes of c*nthusil^^m, when, under' 
])rete\t thereof, any jiersons pn'tend 
such fuvoui-s and communications from 
above*, as ( hristiaiis, in (jrdituiry cases, 
have no reason to expc'ct. And tliey may 
he sul^‘, that all favours are of tliiskinJ, 
which are not absolutely needful, or at 
lea^f, in a high ek‘greo, profitable to'sal- 
vation, Ihc natural reason of men, and 
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the writtL'U word of God, when rightly 
employed and used, arc a sufficient guide 
to duty. All immediate inspirations, 
therefore, all new visions and revelations, 
as from the Lord, are enthusiastic pre- 
tences. But the most fatally pernicious 
pretc'iicc of this kind is, whAi men, under 
the inlluenee of such persuasions, think 
tlicins(‘lvc.s at liberty to expense with tlie 
eternal rules of riglitcoubncss, and to 
contradict the plain express laws of tlic 
everlasting gospel. T/iia persuasion com- 
et k not of him that hath calltA (Gal. 

8.) us, this xcisdom desevndetk not from 
abort ; but if there be any thing more 
than w'hat is earl hi and sensualy it is 
dexilish, (James iii. 15.) 

'rhis doctrine of grace may jnorcover 
bo abused to the i)urposes of carelessness 
and sloth; and it really is so, when, in- 
stead of exerting tin ir own endeavours, 
m(*n <»nly wait for the influen<*e <»t the 
Spirit, which will, sometime, tliey hope, 
convert them, as in a moment, without 
prcp.'iration, without prayer, without any 
diligence of their own. But they may as 
well expect, that the Holy (ihosl should 
des('(‘iui su(i<len]y, as with the souiul of a 
rushing mighty wind, as that Jie should 
convert them in tliis irresistible manner ; 
ainl without their own caie and t*ndea- 
vours, dele. er them like* them that dream. 
No, he imparls his grace, as it were, in 
^number, weiglit, and measure ; and to 
such as make a good use and iinprow- 
ment of those degrees of it which are 
already conferred upon them, more sliall 
be given, till at length they have abuiv 
dance. 

' Bui the vilest, the most ungrateful 
ikbase, is in.'ide of this doetrine, wlien, un- 
der tlie cover ot it, men justify, or at 
least excuse ihewselves, in the known 
practice ol shi. 'Diis they do, either when 
they live in the habit of any vice, pre- 
tending that, as yet, tliey have nut grace 
sufficient to resist it ; or move professedly, 
when they continue iiisiny that p;rac€ mat/ 
, abound (Horn. vi. 1.), may apjiear more 
glorious at last, in the victory over sucli 
confirmed an<|^ inveterate bahiis. Tins 
tiiTuing the grace of God into an argu- 
ment for immorality, is sure the liigliest 
way of grieving that holy Spirit, wiio is 
ihe giver ofii; aud as to ourselves, is 


making that which ^sliould have been for 
our wealth, become unto us an occasion 
of falling. 

V. Fifthly, We make a good use of 
this doctrine, when we suffer it to answer 
those ends, which it seems in itself natu- 
rally calculated to promote. One of these 
is devotion, or application to God in 
prayer, and in all other methods, which 
he has appointed as the means of pcac(% 
orclianneJs through which to convey it. 
Notliing is more destructive of true piety, 
than that affectation of self sufficiency, 
which destroys or interrupts the inter- 
course between God and u.s. And, by a 
contrary rule, whatever opens the way to 
a frequent ( ominunicalion with our Ma- 
ker, whatever leads us to it, and encoura- 
ges us in it, cannot but be a doetrine of 
great practical importance. Now it is 
plain, without any enlargement, that tha 
4loclrin<“ of Divine ('»race is of this kind, 
l or this leaches us at once, that we can 
<lo nothing without the assistimce ofwGod'iH 
Holy .Spirit, iuid yet tliat this Spirit will 
not be given but to those that ask him* 
that ask him witli earnestness and impor- 
tunity, and seek him in diligent prayer. 
In lik(‘ manner, and upon tiie same ac- 
count, this doclrine must iiuturally exciU' 
us to make a reijul.u* and religious \ise of 
all the establisliid moans of grace. We 
cannot, w ilh any consistency, neglect the 
study of the Scriptures, if we believe that 
a sicret inlliieixcc goes ahjiig with it, 
above what we have reason to expect 
from iiny human writings. We cannot, 
with any coiisisleiicy, neglect the assem- 
blies li»r Christian worship, if we believe 
that (.'hrist himself is in the midst of 
tbi*ni, (lisiributing those favours of his 
gracious presence, w hich may elsewiiere, 
perhaps be souglit in vain. NVe cannot, 
with any consistency, neglect the Christian 
sacraments, it we believe, that besides the 
outward and visible signs, there is also an 
inward and spiritual grace; and partica.^ 
larly, tliat in the Lords supper our sonh 
ore stren^ihened and r freshed by tha 
body and blood of Christ, as our bodies 
are by the bread and u’«/ie(Church Catech.) 
And, in all probability, if we were to ask 
a reason of their conduct, from those 
persons who do neglect these things, 
such of them as arc able to^iv^ one. 
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would allego, that they expect no advan- 
tage in the use of them. What are these 
ordinances, that uc should keep them? 
or what profit k there, if \vc attend upon 
them ? 

The doctrine above explained has fur- 
ther a natural tendency to promote un- 
feigned humility. It is true, indeed, the 
sense of our havin" oriniruilly received 
allourpouers and farultie*' lV(»m (Jod, 
ought in reason to pivser\e us from the 
absurd >ice of ])ri(ie. I'or, if wt' leccived 
every endowment, and every excellence 
which we may imagine distinguishes U'i 
from other people, why do wc bc»ast, or 
why are we vain and proud, iis though 
wo had not rocoivoci them ? Hut still it is 
a furthi r indiicemi^nt to flwl most amiable 
virtue, which is the fouiidatioii oi all the 
rest, and the very hasis of all practical 
religion, to consider, moreover, that the 
free and right use (d* our faculties, is 
owing to a ret inll nonce, which is as 
'much tin; five gift, as much tli(» graci* c»t 
God, as even the <iriginal- donation 
them, 'rhis persuasion, which sets our 
weakness and coiruption so full before 
ns, cannot but teacli us to rlimk <;f o.ir- 
•«T’Jvos soberly, and as \\<‘ ought to think. 
To all which it must be added, as an 
additional motive to this gfiod disposi- 
timi, that it is one of the conditions, witii- 
out which we have little reason fo hope, 
that tlie grace of God will be long con- 
tinued. Fur (iud resist vth the proud ^ 
and ^iivth grace to the humfdc, 

'r<» conclude; 'flic doctrine of Divine 
grace, when rightly understoo<l, ;s so far 
from being an argument f(»r negligence, 
or sloth, or coniiniiance in sin, that it is 
a great and poweiful encouragement to 
make us u^c (Uirown endeav« airs towards 
tfiiivcrsal obedience. Forllii.s informs us, 
that we are carrying on a wozk, in winch 
God himselt is engaged; and which 
therefore cannot lail of succt'ss, but 
through our fault. Ic is God uhkh 
rcorketk us, and willi us, fiut/i to xciU 
md io do of his good pleas u re, (IMiil li. 
13.) aud therefore we ajv inex disable, if, 
under the eye and inspection of such an 


as.sistant, wc do not work out our own saT- 
vation. 'Fliis consideration, as it may keep 
the most righteous persons from beiitg' 
confident, so it ought fo preserve the nii^t 
guilty from despair. For tlieir very first 
iitlempls (owanis virtue, in their return 
from folly, wSll interest a power in tlieir 
behalf, whieh, in spite of all opposition, 
will he sulfiei qpt ior them: while they 
itre yet afar olf, their heavenly Father 
will meet them, and have compassion on 
them. Hut all this implies, that they have 
some po\\cr themselves to lay hold of the 
hand, which is thus graciously stretched 
out to relieve thi'in. It iniplit’s, that they 
are not only able, hut obliged to answer 
tiioi n<i, for w hu ll the grace of God i.s 
bt‘stowe<l upon them. And that is, not 
to rendir their own care superfluous, 
hut <*fieclual ; not to supersede their own 
( iitloavoiirs, but to make them successful. 
And \vlu*n they thus labour, that they 
may not recidve the grace of God in vain; 
v\ lien they hope to re(‘eivo the Spirit, only 
that tluy may bring forth the fruits of 
the Spirit, in righr<‘ousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost; when they 
strive fo keep all God's commandments; 
and vet dtf it as of the ability ndiicft God 
Fet. i\. 11.); when tluy do the 
best they can, and yet pul not their trust 
in any tiling that they do ; in short, when 
they lake to themselves the blain(? of all 
that is amiss, and ascribe to (rod theglory^f 
of all that is good in them; then the 
doctrine ol Divine 'grace has had its' 
natural eilect upon tliem, and wrought in 
(hem that temper of mind, which by the 
appointment >jnd promise of God, entitles 
thi’iii to the k.Mgdbin of glory. Blessed 
an the poor in spirit, for theirs is thf' 
hingduni of hear (71, (Mult. v. .3.) 'Fhere 
every h«*ait will bo sensible, and 
every longue will confess, that this great 
SHJvaliori,somuch beyond what they look- 
ed for, is prineipally and originally owing 
not to any works or merits of tlieir ovvilj* 
but to ihe benevolence and mercy of God 
the Fallier. to the int.rits and mediation 
of Goil the Son, to the guidance. and 
assistance of God the Hoj|j GhosU 
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Iii'ipiration of the moral Parts 
of Scripture asser^d. 

2 Tim, iii. 16 , 17 . 

All Srriphcre is given by mppiration of fioil, ami 
IS profitable for doctrine, for repioof, l(»r cor 
::tion, for instruction in rigliteousiic s: that 
the man of God may be pcrtcci, thoroughly 
turnishcd unto all good works. 

'fHfe importance ol the ar^;umtnt to 
wliicli these words direct us, is o\ident 
from the necessity of Divine inspiration, 
to give a proper weiglit and authority to 
^=»the records of our holy lelioion. For 
’’^“supposing it to be proved tliat there really 
is a re\ elation given by Ciod to mankind, 

I here is still a question to be satisiied, 
vi/. Where is this revelation to be found? 
And if in answer to this, men be ri*ferr(Ml 
(as they must be referred) to the Scrip- 
tures ; it may still farther be <leiaiuided, 
what security liavc we, that these Scrip- 
tures theiTiselves are fn'o from error? If 
we sav , with tlie Apostle, that allSaiplarc 
is hij i/ispiruiion oj dod, one would 
think that when this point was once clear, 
nothing farther woultl be exjiected. lie 
is equally exempt from the possibility of 
ileceiving, and of being deceived ; and his 
word, like himself, is light and truiii,and 
in it is no falshood, or erior at all. 

But we seem not to receive ilie saim* 
complete satisfaction, us to this point, if 
we are only tohl, that mmiic part indeed 
of the Sciipture, (ius propliccics ami cer- 
tain doctrines,) musst be inspired ; but as 
topj other parts, consisting of history or 
morals, there is no need, and no evidence 
of inspiration : in one case, men wrote 
witli great faithlulness, in the other, with 
a pious intention, 

T;fcis' account of the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptuie seems in great measure 
to destroy what before liad been built up ; 
the inquirer is left to tiuctuate in uncer- 
tainty; the sacred volumes will lose much 
theiy \enerali<^; the churcJi of (io<l, 
which in (milt i/yj* the foutulafion of thv 
4ipostl<>s and prophets^ Jcsu> dhrist him- 
neij bang the chief corner-stone (Kphes. 
li. 20), be sorely shaken ; and every 


profane hand will be encouraged to tak^ 
away piece after pit*ce, till (to speak in 
allusion to the fate of the material tem« 
pie) there will not be left one stone vpon 
another, 

'Fhc revival of these notions makes this 
subject as seasonable, as it is impoi'tant ; 
and though nothing now u|)oii it will be 
expected by this learned audience, yet f 
trust their candor will indulge me, while 
J remind them of the old approved argu- 
ments, at a time when others arc not 
ashamed to revive the old exploded ob- 
jections. I propose, therefore, 

First, to enquire into the meaning of 
these w ords of the Apostle ; and then t6 
assort and prove the doctrine delivered in 
them. 

No one, I believe, that reads St. Paul's 
words without a comment, will easily mis- 
take their meaning ; oi make any doubt, 
but that he lu re asserbs the complete in- 
piration of the Old 'restanient at least, 
as it w;»s that part of Scripture which 
Tmothp had knoun from a child, 'fhe 
holy Scriptures, or the Scripture, in the 
mouth of a .Jew, or (what is miith ihc 
saint') of one t'diirared in the .lews* reli- 
gion, uiul who had no tlift'rence with 
them upon this article, would certainly 
be undervto(»d to signify that collection 
of sacred writings vvliich was then recei- 
ved, and constituted the canon of the 
Jewish church, '1 Iial was the same then, 
whu li it IS at this day ; and therefore 
whatever tliflicullies critics may raise, 
about the rime when this ct>lleclion was 
made, or the persons concenu'd in making 
it; it St. J’aul de( hues that ihe wliole 
collection was givt'n by inspiration, this 
]ioini, as tar as his auihorily prevails, 
seems to be siiHiuently sixurcd. And 
the reason of the case, at lt*ast, extends 
to the New Icstanicnt, a (‘onsiderable 
parlof wliich was likewi'^e written lieioie 
this epistle to 'I'lmotliy; so that, nr this 
view’, vve are assured that all the v>cnp- 
tures, consisting ol tlic Old and New 
'JV^lanu jii, wcic giirn irripuntiun of 
iioiL 

Blit tliongii this seems to be tlie plain 
ami natural me.uungof the words, as tluy 
lie in our Liiglish bihles, yef jl vve con- 
sult some w liters lor the meaning of them, 
thev will tell us, that it isonly 
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all Scripture, which is divinely inspired, 
is also profitable for the purposes here- 
after mentioned. This interpretation, 
however, does some violence both to the 
words, and to the sense, um 
in all probability, signifies, collectively, 
the whole body of sacred Scripture ; and 
numerous instances might be produced 
out of the, New Testament, where wde 
has this signification, and is of the same 
import with rxe#. However, if it should 
here understood distributively, it is 
still a&erted that every Scripture, that is, 
every part of Scripture, is divinely inspi- 
red : though it is not so easy to compre- 
hend how every part of Scripture, singly 
and by itself, is bIso prqfitabkfar docfrinCf 
for reproof) for correction^ for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. 'Fhis is a character, 
which the whole system of the sacred 
writings deserve; and by all of them 
together these ends are sufficiently an- 
swered: but^'tiiat every part alone is of 
such univmal use, is singly able to 
perfect the man of Godj and thorough^ 
to furnish him unto all good xcorks^ is a 
point neither clear in itself, nor easy to 
be proved. 

if to avoid this difficulty it be said, that 
the meaning is, that all Scripture, which 
is divinely inspired, be it more or less, 
is, taken altogether, profitable for these 
purposes ; it is to be farther observed, 
(and it is the main observation of all,) 
that the text will not admit of this ren- 
dering. For the words are nf»t 

a& if df«rvfvcec 
was part of the sul)ject; but 
^tSirvivf'if iteti vv(y.ifxo{t ^c. vvhorc the <*oii- 
junctive particle is an effectual barrier 
against this sense, and plainly shews that 
and an? equally pr^li- 

cated of the Scripture. But this meaning 
will be more readily admitted, when the 
proof is made out ; and therefore 1 may 
proceed, 

Scicoi^ly,To assert and prove this doc- 
trine of the complete inspiration of the 
hdy Scriptures. 

Only it may be remembered first, that 
the controversy here is not with infidels, ' 
who deny all inspiration whatsoever, but 
with those, who deny, or doubt of, the 
tnsphatioD of some parts only of Scrip- 
tiHt ; the debate is not about the being or 


reality of inspiration, but the extent* of 
it. Secondly, the point asserted is, that 
the writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were, all of them, given bif ij^i* 
ration of God: not that the writers them- 
selves were, at all times, and in all the 
actions of Hieir lives, absolutely exempt 
either from error or sin. Any defects, 
therefore, either in their conduct, or their 
knowledge, upon other occasions, are no- 
thing to the purpose. Thirdly, it is not 
intended, because it is not necessary, to 
plead ft>r a verbal inspiration, or for the 
same degree of inspiration in all cases ; 
but only that they were conducted by 
some extraordinary direction and assis- 
tance, which enabled them always, with«> 
out danger of mistake or error, to an^ 
swer the ends designed to be promoted by* 
them. 

Scripture is a miscellaneous composi- 
tion ; there arc in it prophecies, and doc- 
trines, and history, and morals. The 
inspiration of prophecy is allow^ed. St. 
Peter says plainly, that prophecy came 
not in old time^ ( or at any timo^ hy the 
•will of man ; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
(2 Pet. i. 21.) It has sometimes been 
pretended, that these words of St. Peter 
are an explanation of our text ; and that 
all the Scripture meant by St. Paul, is 
only the prophecy of the Scripture, which 
St. Peter says was not of the private 
motion, or personal knowledge, of tjie. 
prophet's own mind, hut prooseded ori- 
ginally from the Holy Ghost. But this 
point /*l^ise is given up by the writer 
I haveSPh in view ; who contends, .that 
there is another part of Scriptui^^ be- 
sides the prophetic, which must necMsa- 
rily be inspired ; and that is the part, 
which contains certain doctrines, and 
commands, or injunctions, which reason 
could not trace out, but which, when 
revealed, appear to be perfectly agnseablc 
to reason.'' By commands or injant- 
tions, he cannot here be supposed to 
mean those, which relate to . morality, 
because his avowed principle that ail 
morality may be kn^n by naArai Rea- 
son ; and that revelation is not al aH W 
ccssary to fix a rule of morality. Wiie» 
ther, therefore, he intends the two ppIS-’ 
tive institutions of Chriitianityi^Of what* 
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ever else his meaning may be, fliis seems 
plain enough, that he does not think ilic 
moral, any more than the historical, 
pa|ts of Scripture were given by inspira- 
tion of God: An honest man," says 

he, may demand a proof, jhiit mural 
truths and historical fiicts are the immc'- 
diate effect of inspimlion." The point, 
therefore, between us is reduced to this, 
whether the histories, and the morals of 
the Scripture, wore given by inspiration? 

That the moml part of Scripture was 
inspired, seems evident, in the (irsf place, 
from tlic text : AH Script urCy says the 
’Apostle, was given by inspiration of God ^ 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof 
for correction, for instruction in righ- 
teousness ; where interpreters both an- 
cient and imxlerii iinderstajid the whole 
compass both of faith and praclice, re- 
ferring the two first to error, or truth, of 
doctrine, and the two last to viciou^ness, 
or integrity of life. IJut determine ajj }OU 
please as to the exactness of this di^tinc- 
lion, it ia plain the Apostle sets the mo- 
ral Scriptures, upon the same foot with 
the doctrinal, and stamps them equally 
with the sumo chanu?ler <d <Uvine inspi- 
ration. 'rht5 man of God (win llier tliai 
signifies the able minister, or only the 
pious Chrifltiaii) cannot be perlecr by 
faith only ; nor can the speculiiiive, t‘x- 
clusiveofthe moral, doctrines of .Scrip- 
ture, thonmghiy furnish him unto all 
good works. But this point need not he 
rested u|K)n the authority of this passage 
alone ; it will appear from inaiiy conside- 
rations of reason, ajid Irurn other 

autliorities of ^crii t u re. 

The great uselulness of moral doctrim*, 
and its vast importance to iiiankmd, will 
not be questioned. 'J fie end of tht conh- 
mandment is charity (I Tim. 1. ,0.); the 
end of all teaching, of all instruction, of 
all revelation itself, by this autlior’s own 
acctMint, is virtuous practice. 8up]K>se 
a system of doctrines revealed from hea- 
ven, and a long scries of propliecy given 
by kispinition of Gcxl ; what pui-pose do 
they ? and what end were they de- 
ingnedlb promut|||| They^ere not given 
fcfr tb«r own sake, for the sake only of 
being given ; say tlK»n, tliey were given 
ihr dm interest of true religion. But 
teligioR wUbout true virtue ? 
This is the great cud of all God's deal- 


ings with mankind ; the great design of 
that last and best dispensation of tue gos- 
pfd, which is that grace of Gad that 
bringfth salvation, teaching vs, that de- 
nying ungodliness and xcoridly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world. (Tit. ii. 11, 12.) 
Is it then reasonable to suf>pose, that less 
care should be taken of the end than of 
the means? Can we imagine, that when 
a rule oi faith is reveali d by divine wis- 
<loni, a rule ot' lift* (of equal iinportanco 
at least) should be left eiititvly to the dis- 
cov«'ri(‘! 5 , or the deductions, of human 
reason ? Shall a )b*opliet be sent from 
God, in an extraordinary manner, to de- 
clare his will on special emergencies and 
on paiticuiar oc'casions ? and shall it 
scr*m a thing incredible witli you, that 
l"roj>h<*ts should be sent to declaiv that 
wholev.dl of God, '•which is of universal 
u«.eand concernment, which is tlie stand- 
ing iuw and rule of lilc, attl which to 
know atid to practise is the pertecliou of 
h II man nature? 

'IJiere st emrf to be something in Ntliis 
way ol reasoning, uhicii cdiinoi well he 
ev.'ded, but hysaungthat divine inspi- 
ration, winch K'. nccessriry iii one case, is 
n<‘eulcss in the othtu*. J^rophef ies, and 
doctrines ol pun revelation, iiiUsf c.mie 
from (iod in this (‘xtraordinai^ inanmr; 
but morality, il it be important, is also 
easy ; is lounded in irinli aiul nature, 
may be traced out by n'ason, is eoin- 
muidy known, and what God has given 
us bulficicnt powers oui’selves to disvO\er; 
and It is neither usiiJl, nor necessary, for 
God to iiiti rpose in cases, for which he 
has, in his ordinary^ providence, sulfi- 
cieiitly provided. 

'I lie toundution of this rcns«»ning pro- 
ceeds up<»n a maxim which, as it is ol- 
v n appind, is good for nothing. It is 
not necefcsary, you say, tiiat (rod should 
give us rules ol iiuraliiy, by way of iit- 
spiration ? And what then ? If if btr not 
necessary, it may be scrvici'able, it may 
be bcnelicial, to lijs creatures. And 
does (Jod do nothing, but w hut is neces- 
sary ? Is this an amiable, idea of the 8o- 
vejvign (nmdntiss ? 'Ibis, which seems 
ratlier derived from the conduct of indi- 
gent aiui frugal mortals, than to amt witli 
the exuberant beneficence and hcjie.s of 
the divine nature ? And what instance is 
L2 
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there of any thing, pertaining to life and 
godliness (Q Pet. i. 3.), in which (Jod 
has not done much more than was ne- 
cessary, even abundant hf more than we 
could either ask. or think ? (E])hfs. iii. 
20 .) 

But if this should go for nothing, it is 
failluM* to be obser\e(l, that it might be 
ncce.ssary, (necessary for some purposes, 
thougii not for olhers), that the moral 
parts of Scripture should be given by in- 
ipiration. Jn this amiv there is an autho- 
rity stsimped upon them, which otherwise 
tiny would want, 'riiere are but two 
ways of teaching morality to any consi- 
iliTtibJe purposic; it must be doiu‘ in the 
^ay of authority, or by demonstration. 
It is plain, that how capable soe\or mo^ 
ralit\ maybe in itself of demonstration, it 
is not<lemonstratcd in Scripttiie. If then 
you take away that divine authority on 
wiiich it is supposed to «5tand, what else 
do you loav^ to support il r W hat weight 
vr influence will the moial precepts of 
the hible ha\e, if once they come to be 
considered only in this lij^lit, as so many 
moral sentences of wise men ? \Vould the 
ten commandments, for instance, he 
<’(|HalIy regarded, and so effectually en- 
gage our obeiliimce to them, if they were 
supj)0'«ed to he the words only ot a man 
wholly uninspired r Yet <)nc would lliiuk 
it was not impossible, that so great a law- 
giver as Moses, so learned in ail the ui^' 
dom oj the mi . ^. 2 .), might 

have been able to do something of this 
kind himself. Nevertheless, we see this 
matter was ik» 1 J.’f# to him, but Uod 
urate tkcni hiinsclj u ifh his ou n /i/tger 
upon two tables uj stone. (K\od. .\.\iv. 
12. .\x\i. 18. xxxii. 15, Ifi.) But this 
IS too plain to bo insisted on. 

Jt must fvirtlierbe sajd, and it has often 
been proved by many w liters, that a 
complete rule of life is not easily, if at 
all, discoverable by meie reason. And 
from sonic passages even ot our author 
himself it should appear, that iiioraliiy is 
a science of considerable difliculty ; how 
much soever he may contend, on other 
occasions, thatiti.s all knowablc by na- 
tural reason. Our moral ideas arc not 
innate, any more than any other ; ‘‘ the 
knowledge of good morals,'^ says he, “ is 
not born in every, or any man 
-‘But men come at the knowledge of 


morality, just as they do at the know- 
ledge of other things, by being taught.’^ 
But who shall teach tliem ? Tho.se, one 
would think, should be best qualified ^^o- 
do it, who had made this branch of know- 
ledge thei|^ particular study. But the 
misfortune is, that w'hen this science was 
most cultivated, it became mo.st intricato 
and perplexed, by the disputes and dif- 
ferences of the philow^pliers themstdves. 

When Socrates had diverted their at> 
tention, which had almost wholly bci n 
con tine?! U» the study of nature, to 
.subject which more nearly concerned 
them, there rose up sect after sect, con- 
tradicting and confuting each other : dif- 
fering alM)iit the very end, the chief hap- 
])iness of man, and by con»5equcnce dif-^^ 
fering about tlu' mc'ans that lead to it. 
What method then shall the disciple pre- 
f(ir, when the masters themselves are all 
at variance? and what way shall the in- 
quirer take, when each of his guides gives 
him a diflbrent direction? ‘Mias not 
every principle of morality, says our 
author, been as much the subject of de- 
bate and ditforence, as the precepts or 
doctrines of revelation hiiv(‘? Has not 
the exist(‘ncc of Chxl; the liberty of man; 
the nature of good and evil ; what is hap- 
piness; what is It that thinks in us; whe- 
ther the soul be immaterial or not, im- 
mortal or not; the nature of justice, mo- 
ral honesty; in short, every point of mo- 
ndity or natural religion, been contro- 
verted ? '' 

It sliould seem, then, that then* \» 
some dark^es*^ and diilic ulty in this sub- 
ject ; and if ('fat may in any degree re- 
move il, by inspiring num to deliver tha 
dorliincs of morality in a plain authori- 
tative manner, il shciuld seem also that 
tills is a design, not uiuvorthy of so wise 
and gracious a Being. If the rule of life 
be trutli, it i.s not eavy for every man, or 
any man, to find out the whole truth; 
whi< h consists not in any particular cir- 
cumstance, relation, or habitude of 
things, but in all of them put together. 

If it be founded in the nature oLthings^i 
or in the relations intelli^^it 

ing.s stand in to one another ; are all 
these discoverable, and easily discovei^ 
able, even by^ men of the best abilities 
And if this truth of things be, (as it is ai- 
lowed to be) the same in ehect, with the 
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nature and will of God, const thou by indeed, they are not formed into a re- 
scarcliin^frid out God, his nature and gular system, accoi'ding U) the rules of 
will? Const thou find out the Almighty art practised by men. And in this sense 
vnto perfection ; (Job xi. 7) what oiir author says may be true, ‘‘that 

But supposing that all morality may nothing ccjuul to tin-, ethics of 'I’ully, or 
be known by natural riason, tand that a Aristotle, was wrt)ie for the lirst sixteen 
gr(‘at progress was made in this science centuries of Christianity.'^ But then, the 
by the philosophers of Greece and Rome; purity of moral doctrine does not at all 
we arc still to remember, that the Scrip- depend uj)ou the exactness of metluKl in 
ture-inorals came from another kind of which it is delivered ; thtj systems ot those 


men, in a seciiidc'd corner of the earth. 
What was there peculiar in the ^soil of 
Judea, that tiie purest and most genuine 
fruits should flourish there ? How comes 
it to pass, that all antiquity has delivered 
tiown to us but one I)ook tliat is free from 
all blemisli or defect ? And yet tliis book 
a\as coinpil(‘d by various authors, at ver}' 
distant periods of time ; still all is consis- 
tent, all is uniform, all breathes the same 
spirit, all conspires to the same* end : and 
though running, ‘as it wen', in various 
stream^, through ditlerent and chan- 
nels, yet it preserves its nati\(‘ purity 
.imidst all the pollution that •'urrounds it; 
and thence discovers that the source it 
pn)ce(‘(ls from, is X\\v fountain of I i\ hi g 
unters. Bu^ whut eou'^isteney is then' in 
the Pagan moralisib, ctnnpared with one 
another.'’ What immoialily is there not, 
ctmsidered in theinsebe^ ? Do not some 
or oilier of them encouriige self-murder, 
the practice of exposing cliildren, forni- 
cation, uneleanness, and even the ^in not 
to Ik' named? .*\nd do not all of them of- 
i’end most grie\ou''ly against tlie fiist 
principle and iluty of natural religion, 
the unit)' and worship of the one true 
(iod, hy directing men to comply with 
I he idolatry and superstitions ot llieir 
country? Is au)^ thing like this to he 
found in the Bible, tliougli the Hebrew 
Scriptures w'Civ written whih' tliat nation 
in gi'iieral were very prone to idolatry ? 

It is certain aii<l evident matter of fact, 
that wc cannot Uike any luiinber (hardly 
anyone) of the Pagan moralists, against 
whos(' doctrines, in some parts or other, 
there will not lie very great exce])tions. 
But notliing of this kind appears in tlic 
Seri ptuiV morals ;4hotIiing, but what fairly 
understood is eapable ot* a just vindica- 
tion : bO that from the very purity and 
jjupcribr ext cllency of them one would 
imagine, tliat they were drawn up under 
conduct more than liiiman. P is true, 


two great men, witirall their art and or- 
der, were as boneticial perhaps to the 
common jn'ople of (ireece and Romo, as 
the Religion of Nature delineated is to 
the common peoph* of England. While 
th<! (fOspel ri'forined tiu' world, and ne- 
glecting the rules of artificial method, and 
tlie enticing zeurdi nftnatf.s U'isdom (1 Cor. 
ii. 1-.), converted the hearts and renewc'd 
the spirits of men, turning them froin 
darkness to light, and from the pozre^' of 
Satan unto (jod (Acts \xvi. 18.): then 
indeed the Pagan moral, thoiigli it en- 
dea\oined to ser\e itsidf of the gospel, 
sunk into neglect, eclipscrl by the su- 
perior lustn* of the Christian ; cold and 
languid wi're its prec(*pis to a heart in- 
tlamod with the love of a dying Ib*- 
deemer, and an einjity lifeless form itaji- 
peaivd, Noid of all strengih and beauty, 
to those lirst and most faithful disciplos 
of the cross, btffu’c xchose ei/cs Jesus 
Christ liad Incn tvidr/itly set forth cruci^ 
fied among them, (Gal. in. 1.) Pagan 
morality is little more limn a shell and a 
can’ass, for w'ant of an iiiwanl prin- 
ciple to aniiuale and inform it. 'I’liis 
mere, bod) may vli‘ri\(* its origin from 
tli<* earth, as the tir^t man’s Iroin the 
du''t of the groiimi; but the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty is the breath oj /»/e, 
by wliicli it be<'omes U iil'ing soul. 

These coiisideitUions may lx=* of some 
w'eiglit ; hut to ilruw this matter to a 
point, we must attend to the sacred wiit- 
ings themselves, and the le'^limoiiy tiny 
bear to one another. The sacred w ritings 
wen', lor the most part, coiiipili'd by 
men, wlio it is granted won' inspiri'd upon 
some cK’casions ; and the moral parts of 
them lie minghnl and intermixed w'ith 
other matters, wliidi were allowedly 
given hy iiwpi ration of Cn)d. 'I’hus, as 
to Moses and the Prophets for the Old 
'IWamcnt, they were inspiri'd in their 
prophecies ; aud can we tiiiiik liiat tins 
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inspiration immediately forsook thrin» 
whviicvor they bi’^fun to deliver or in- 
culcate the nilcb of morality ? 'l’h(‘y 
wrote these things at the sani** tiint*, and 
in the same page. And is it reasonable 
to suppose, they were inspired this mo* 
ment, and left to thernselvt*s tlx* next? 
and then perhaps inspired again the mo- 
ment after that, in orot r to foretell some 
future event? Is not prophesying, in 
the otht'i* sense ol that word, as it signi- 
fies to dec lare the w'ill of God, the stand- 
ing luw and rule of life, as useful and as 
noble an oflice, as predicting things’ to 
come ? And why then should not the I lo- 
ly Spirit be thought equally to provide 
for h(»th (*a‘‘CS, and to prevent any false 
prophesy ing in either sense ? Besides, any 
one may sec that the pn'pliets ihernscKes 
mak<‘ no dislinrtion in this matter, but 
deliver their moral iiistnietioiis as they 
do I'ieir predictions, in the name, and hy 
the authority of God, with a — 7V?w.v smt/t 
the l.ordy and, Hear the xconf of the 
Lord, 'rijen as to the other class of 
writings in the Old Ti*stament, which are 
chiefly, or <nily, of a moral nature: they 
were either composed by men, who are 
known to have had some extraoidinary 
intcrrotirse with Ilea^on, oral least, they 
wore always received by the Jewish 
rhiirch, ns drawn up under a di\ino iii- 
fliuiue; and they appear to be quoted 
under that c haracter by Christ and his 
Apostles in like manner as they qu<»te. 
the other Seiiptures. 

David doc‘s ndt only say of hiin>eir~ 
The Spirit of the Lord spake in, me^ and 
hiaxiord vca.s in 9/n/ tongve (!2 Sain, xxiii. 
2.); hut Christ also, the son of David, 
plainly intimates the same thing : Ihrx 
then doth David in spirit calf him J,ord ? 
(Mat. xxii. 43.) And having occasion to 
quote to the Jews a passage from the 
Psalms, he tells them, that it was written 
in their law, (John xv. 25.) And when, 
after his resiuTcction, he expounded to 
his disciples in all the Scriptur.s, the 
things concerning liimsolf, he tells them, 
in conclusion, that all things must hefuL 
flled^ which were written in the law qf» 
MoseSy and in the Prophets^ and in the 
Psalms, concerning him, (Luke xxiv. 
27, 44.) St. Peter says expre? sly, that 
David was a prophet (Acts ii. 30.); and 
in a Psalm of imprccaiion, which hks of- 


ten liccn the mark of prophane reproach, 
he doclan‘s the Holy Ghost spake hy the 
mouth of iy<iiid. (Acts i. l6\ 20.) St. 
Paul has many allrgatioos from the 
Psalms, too numerous to be repeated; 
argtics froyi tho|j|^ in die same manner as 
he does from the Scriptures of the Pro- 
phets, and lays an equal stress upon 
then* iuithonry *. St Paul, in more place s 
than one, alleges the book of Pruveihs, 
and St. James in one place seems plainly 
to ascribe, w'hai is said there, to (jod hiin- 
solt. 'i Kese ApoMle.s likewise bear testi- 
mony to the book of Job, and the last 
recommends it, togtihtr with the Pro- 
phets, who ha\e spoktn ill the name of' 
the Lord, for an exampior of suffering 
affUction, and of patixnce, (1 C’ur. in. 
19* Jam. V. 10, 1 1.) But llure is the 
Jess occasion to bt‘ solicitous al>oui every 
paiticular book in the Old 'l estament, 
since St, t'aul has co.ilM-ined ilu autho- 
rity ot ilseiii all, not cid v ii; the words of 
the text, but al.o ivhtu he nils us, that 
Whatsoever things were Utitten afon- 
time, were written jor our learning ; that 
xce through pat fence and comfoit i-f the 
Senptures might haxe hope, (Bom. x\. 
4.) l‘.\(ry one in St. l auPs lime un- 

derstood l>y the Scriptures a system of 
writings thut churned to come from God. 
And would lie have countenunci'd this 
claim, hy such a pustsage as this, unless 
he had thought, th.it it w as justly foiuul* 
ed ; and that these Scri}>tures, through 
patience and comfort ot w hich we might 
have hope, did really come from the 
God ofpaiit nee and consolation t (Rom. 
V. 5 .) 

As to the inspiration of St. Paul him- 
self, no one, that calls himself a Chris- 
tian, cun with any consistency deny it. 
Ills pretentions to it are so frequent, and 
so plain, that if he had it not, he raicst 
have been a grand impostor, tic de- 
clares, that the gospel he preached was 

* See the following passages, viz. Rom. iii. 
4, 10, &c’. iv. 6,7, 8. viii. 36. 10. 18. xi. 0 10. 
XV. 3. 9. 11. 1 Cor. iii. 20. xv, S.S. 17. k Cor. 
ix 9. iCphvs. .T. 8. ffteb. i. 5 , to the of the 
chapter. Heb. ii. 6, 7, 8s 12, 33. iii. 7, 8, 9, 
&e. iv. 3,6, 7. v. 5. 6. vii. 17. 21. x. 6, 6, 
&c. xiii. 6. Jt aerms clear from these pas- 
.stfgvb. that St. Paul did not cousidef^thc Psalms 
of David as a Book of Songs, that hadiliatbuig 
of prophetic in them. See Five hetlvTB €00* 
ara'uig Inspiratioiif Ikg. p. 103^ 
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not after man, that he conferred not 
about it with flesh and blood, or with 
any of the other Apostles, wither received 
hi* U of anjf man^ neither was taught it ^ 
hut by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 
(Gal. i.) What cot^ this gospel be, 
which was the fcuqect cfr St. Pauls 
preaching, but the same which is the sub- 
ject of his writings ? Tlie whole scheme 
of salvation by Jesus Christ, the privi- 
leges and the conditions of the gospel- 
covenant, the doctrine of justification, 
though not by the works of tlfc law, ei- 
ther natural or Jewish, yet by a faith that 
wnrketh by love (GuL v. 6.J, that com- 
prehends all Christian morality, and is 
the root ajj^ foundation of all Christian 
obedience. This gospel 4te received by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ, and this 
gospel he preached WfM the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven. (Peter i. 12.) : 
which things (says he, joining himself 
with the o&er Apostles), we also speak^ 
not in the words which man's wisdom tear fi- 
rth, but which the Holy Ghost tcacheth. 
(1 "^or. ii. 13.) It is very unreasonable 
then to suppose, that be <lid not write, as 
well as preach, this doctrine, under the 
same divine conduct and direction. In- 
deed the very character of his writings 
themselves allow us not room to d4>ubt of 
it. For they abound with prophecies and 
doctrines of mere revelation and doctrines 
that are themselves a sort of prophecies ; 
as arc all those that relate to the future 
state of Christ's church, his second ad- 
vent, the rise of anti-christ, and the like. 
So that here, to borrow our authoi''s own 
observation, “ the events, which we see 
in the world, establish the credit of the 
Apostle, and prove that he had some in-* 
tercourse with Heaven; they prove that 
be was actually inspired." Hut, tjicn', 

Wc arc reminded in another place, that 
there arc some things in the Epistles, 
which are spoken without any command- 
ment from tlie Lord, in which the apos- 
tles gave their judgment; and here it 
seems we have no authority to say, that 
thep^ did it by inspiration. 

The case h^rc referred to, though ex- 
pressed in this general manner, is only 
that of St. Paul in 1 Cor. vii, where, 
s^upposlng all to be true which this writer 
suspects, it only shews, that in a parti- 
cular point of present expedieucyi about 


which the AposUe, had been consulted^ 
he had received no immediate direct 
command from Heaven. 'Phis exception, 
in this particular case, is so far from 
hurting his general claim to inspiration, 
that it strengthens it ; it shews the ho- 
nesty of this Apostle, and his care not to 
obtrude any thing upon the church, under 
the stamp of divine authority, which re- 
ally wanted that impression. But, after 
all, the matter may be wholly mistaken ; 
and the opposition may lie, not between 
St. Paul and himself, as sometimes writ- 
ing by inspiration, and sometimes not; 
but between what St. Paul deU*rmined in 
the then present distress, and the com- 
mands delivered by our I.ord hiinsolf 
while he was here on earth, obliging all 
Christians in all ages of the w'orld. And 
as to this Apostle's saying, in the conclu- 
sion of the chapter, and 1 think also, that 
I have the spirit of God, it intimaics no 
distrust, that he himself had of his inspi- 
ration: but is a fine, and at the same 
time a severe, rebuke to some certain 
persons in the church of Corinth, who 
seem to have been as cautious in this 
afl'uir of inspiration, as some certain 
tea<*hers now in oiir's. But to all such 
teachers 8r. Paul said then, and to all 
such now ills words may he applied, If 
a man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual; let him acknowledge, that the 
things I write unto you, are the com^ 
mandments of the Lord. (1 Cor. xiv. SJ.) 

With regard to the other Apostles who 
wrote any part of tlm New Testament, we 
must remember, that, according to our 
Lord's most fiftic promise, they were Jillvd 
with the Holy Ghost, w'ho gtdded them 
into ail truth, taught them all things, and 
brought all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever Christ had said unto them. 
(John, xiv. 26. xvi. 13.) St. Mark and 
St. Luke indeed wore not of this numlxT, 
but the reason of the case extends to them; 
and there is no cause to think, that in 
that miraculous age, when th(*ro was so 
plentiful an ctfusion of the spirit, these 
men should be left wholly to themselves 
in compiling those writings, which are of 
perpetual u^e and benefit to the church. 
Indeed, as both the Jewish and Chrisriaii 
religion are founded upon facts, it seems 
a sort of inconsistency in the divine con- 
duct, that the Historians, who record 
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those facts, should bo loft exposed to all 
the mistakes and iiicorivenieiices ol hu- 
man frailly. C»od JiiniMlf wiLs ilie Kin" 
of the Jews in a pec uliar manner, and 
the history of that cliuroh and nation is 
ill ctloct the history of his government. 
And therefore it seems not at all wonder- 
ful, that men raised nj) by his provi- 
dence, should be "uided by his spirit, to 
record, as it were, the actions of his owm 
rci"n. 

JJut I ha\e Lein too tedious already to 
engage in this point at present ; Kt me 
only say, that from rho character of the 
persems who wrote these histories, as far 
as these authors can be known ; tnmi the 
chatticter tliey lia\e always liciine in the 
Jewish, and in the Christian church ; 
and from the countenance gi'iii to this 
chaiaeter by our Lord and his Aposihs ; 
it should s( ein, that they are ot a . lass far 
siijierior to any liumaii wiitiiigs. Jews 
as well as Christians have had other his- 
torians who wrote with gnat lajthiuiness, 
as well as other moralists, who wrote 
with a pious intiMition ; yet we see these 
qualifications did not iulvance them to the 
same high rank with the other, nor aie 
ihtir coinposiiions reckoned a part of the 
sacred, voluinr. It must he want of ac- 
quaintance with the Sciiptiires, or pre- 
judii e against them, that hinders us from 
subscribing to this jinlgmeiit of antiquity. 
Tor to a mind duly disposed to study 
them, ihry discover their tuigin by their 
own intrinsic excellence. Ihey may not 
be all of the same usefulness and dignity ; 
noT are any other of llie works i)- (aid ; 
but in tliis, a.s in ollx r i expects, resemble 
the lights ol liea\( n ; w hcie thougli o;ic ifar 
fhjff'trcth pujii litiolher ^(fir hi g/ory, yet 
they all (la lait the ghrif of irod, and 
proclaim the tjinmpotence and the wiv- 
^loin ofiiim that made them. 

. S E II M O xN XXIII. 

r»y GiiOCESTER Kidiey, LI*.T}. 

The Divinity anti Personality of the 
IIoi-Y GffosT asserted from tlie 
» New Testament. 

Ac 18, xi:<. ], 2, X 

it came to pass, that arbile Apoilos was at 
. CoriDtb,' Paul iiuvin^ pushed through the 


upper coasts, caoic to Epile^u^ ; and finding 
certain <ii»eip)t‘8, 

He said unto tiu-rii, Have ye r'rcivtd the Holy 
Ghost since ye believed ? An<l they said 
unto hirn, We have not so much as heard 
whether tin re be any Holy Ghost. 

And he said unto thim, Unto what then wtre 
ye baptized^ AncIWlhoy said, unto Joiiii*s 
baptism. ' 

St. Paul, set apart to the ministry by 
the spirit of God, and by him direcK'd 
and assisted in the discharge of it, aj)- 
plies hiiqself with all diligence to the 
w'ork ; as occasions required, preaching 
the gospel (Acts, xiv. 21.); strengthen- 
ing the disciples (Acts, xviii. 23.); or- 
daining elders (Acts, xiv. 23.); confirm- 
ing the churches (Acts, xvj?li|l.); and 
publishing the apostolical decrees (Acts, 
\vi. 4.) When he met with disciples, to 
whr>M' proficiency ho was a stranger, tlie 
text intonns us what method lliis .skilful 
apostle took to let himself readily into a 
kiiowlodgi' of it, in order to address him- 
self the most pro[)erly to their necessities. 
The cardinal question with him was, 
linveyc received the Holy Gho^t .since ye 
In Hexed I But how astonished w-as he 
to hear the answer of th<‘se supposed 
Christians at Ephesus, IVe have not no 
7nueh a.s hvard^ xvhefher there he any Holy 
Ghost! Supposing them Christians,* late-. 
Jy c()n\erled, as St. Paul apprehended, 
such ignorance was not to be accounted 
for : in^tiuctiun in this point being of the 
very essence and tirst rudiments of their 
religion; Unto what thin, says he, zvere 
ye hafdized! They inform him, that 
tlu y had never ;e(ei\cd (MirisPs baptism, 
only tliat of This sufficiently 

.sohid Uio difiiculty, and pointed out to 
the iiposile wliat was necessary for these 
Epln sian disciple.., which he accordingly 
supplies by baptism. (Acts, xvi. 3, 6'.) 
and impovition of hands. 

'I'liis passage of scripture will naturally 
leail us to observe, ‘ 'Eliat a knowledge 
of the Holy Ghost is essential to Cbrisli- 
anity,^ as of one to whom we are conse- 
crated at our baptism, and as an article 
of that faith required of every man before 
he he admitted to that s icrament. ^Vhe^ 
the Ephesians tell ISt. Paul, !Ve have not 
so much as heard whether there be any 
Holy Ghosty he immediately asks, wito 
•what then xee'reyc baptized? AVe learn far- 
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IhtT, * That it is not sufficient for a Chris- 
tian baicly to havea speculative know- 
lali^eor faith in the Holy Ghost, but also 
that ho receive him Have ye rccciicd 
the Holy Ghost since ye believed ? Which 
will open to an enqpiry ‘ yio the oxpe- 
clioncy and neceftity of receiving him,’ 
which is of so groat importance that St. 
Paul makes it his loading question in or- 
der to judge of the true state and profi- 
ciency of those Ephesian disciples. And 
this will fitly afford an occasion of consi- 
dering " the moans by which Mie Holy 
Ghost is usually dispens(‘d to us,' of 
which we have hero some information, 
They were baptized in the name of the 
lAird Jes^ And when Paul laid his 
hands vpon ihem^ the Holy Ghost came, 
on them. Points which our divinely in- 
structed Ajiostle thought of the utmost 
importance to Christianity, and* therefore 
nexer unsoasoniible from a Christian 
t<‘acher : points immo<liately flowing from 
that mysterious truth, which this lecture 
was intended to inculcate, and therefore 
not foreign to the occasion of my appear- 
ing here at this time : and as the learning 
of my pre<locossors has omitted nothing 
which relates to the otlu‘r branch of this 
doctrine, mz. the second person of the 
ever blessed Trinity, it becomes the 
most proper business of their successor 
to apply himself to this less cultivated 
province: and I wish I could not add, 
that the carclessni'ss of many supposed 
Christians, sinking them almost into the 
state of the Ephesian disciples, of not 
knowing wheidier tlicro bo any Holy 
Ghost, and the unwholesome remedies 
which mistaken zeal Jias applied to re- 
form this €j\il, have made an attempt of 
this kind now particularly necessary. I 
shall therefore endeavour to infurin the 
ignorant, and satisfy the perplexed Chris- 
tian in the four following points ; 

I.- That there is an Holy Ghost; 
wl^prein I shall endeavour to state the 
scriptuie doctrine of his essence and per- 
sonality. 

II* In what manner lie is received; 
<mci how we may know whether we have 
Tecoived him or not. 

III. To what ends the receiving of 
him is necessary. And, 

IV. The means by winch wc may re- 
ceive him. 


11 I D L E Y, rj.R. 

Ill treating of which, may the Blessed 
Spirit, who is the subject of them, so 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by his 
gentle inspiration, that all carnal affec- 
tions being subdued, they may be open 
to receive his light and trutli, in the so- 
ber use of those means wdiich he has ap- 
pointed, prayer, (James, i. 5.) and tlie 
word of God ! (John, 5, 3/).) 

First I shall shew that there is an Holy 
(iliost, and (‘iideavour to state the scrip- 
ture doctrine of his essence and persona- 
lity. 

Spirit, or in old British, Giiost, is a 
mime of kind, taken in scripture ralhor 
negatively, in opposition to w'hat it is not, 
than defining what it is ; as, a spirit hath 
not Jiesh and bones, as ye see ?}ir have 
(Luke xxiv. 39.): and it is likewise dis- 
tinguished from the animal soul and 
flesh, as by St. Jude, vr//.v//fl/ [or luiimal] 
havmu; not the Spirit. Wherefore it 
wouhl be a great mistake to ascribe to 
the Holy host such effects and opera- 
tions, as owe themselves only to the flesli 
or animal life. To these it is really op- 
posed ; but it is called a Spirit only by 
:i 'metaphor or analogy, as the nearest 
approach which the grossness of our 
ideas, the types of sensible objects, can 
make to the tnu' nature of it. Its subti- 
lity, and activity, mighty in its effects, 
but indisctn-nibh* in its operation, arc the 
points of comparison ; and therefore ap- 
plied to God, and to angels whether 
good or evil, and to the human or rational 
soul. But wh(*n applied to those, it 
would be absurd to uiidci*stand the w'ord 
in its strict and proper signification, so as 
to infer the same qualities, properties, 
ami effects in them, as in the air or wind 
itself. If God, for his powerful and 
boundless energy bo called a spirit, and 
be doscribcil as fly htg upon the icings of 
thcwmdy (Ps. xviii. 10.) yet would it be 
strange divinity to infer from thence an 
inconstancy and changcMblencss in him, 
uith whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. (James i. 17.) Jf 
jualceth his angels spirits, (Hob. i. 7.)sent 
forth to minister for those who shall be 
kei/s of satiation, (Heb. i. 14.) the 
velation, which tcH us so, would be of 
little u.se, should wc argue from thence, 
that their voice was delusive anif unmean- 
ing as the echo, repeating hblhing but 
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what ourselves first gave out ; that they 
wore in this respect become rcititi also, 
and the word was not in them, (Jcr. v. 
13.) So again the human soul, itself 
undiscerned, yet discovered by its cflccts, 
when we hear the sound thereof in the 
voice of reason, is called the spirit that is 
in many (Job, xxxii. 8.) as it blows where 
it listethy (John iii. 8.) because we. can- 
not command it to animate what mass we 
please, and know not whence it comcih or 
whither it gocth ; hut to stretch the com- 
parison farther than the points of siinili. 
tude intended, would lead us to that 
false conclusion of the ungodly, that wc 
shrill be hereafter as though we had m;- 
ver been, because the breath in our nos^ 
trih is as smoke^ and our spirit shall 
^'anisk as the sojt air. (Wisd. ii. 12, 3.) 
As it hath pleased Cod to convey the 
knowledge of heavenly things to us only 
by the mediation of sensible objects^ wc 
must remember, that these sensible ob- 
jects arc but types and clmraclers of 
what they signify, and not the things 
themselves; wherefore as the resemblance 
is not universal, the application should 
be limited ; and not carried fartlicr than 
scripture warrantSj'^ior c\erbe interpreted 
literally, only by analogy : otherwise the 
wildest fancies and grossest conce its may 
be advanced as true divinity, if we will 
admit for such, all the conclusions whicli 
a lively imagination may extract from 
metaphor. 

After having guarded against these 
grosser errors v hich rise from a confusion 
of kind, we may proceed to distinguish 
this spirit more pai’ticularlyfromali olliers, 
to which the name is common, by the 
character annexed, the Holy Ghost. It 
is therefore very difi’erent from the spirit 
that is in man, which wa.s so disordered 
by the fall of Adam, tliat far from coin- 
municaling holiness for the sanctifying of 
others, it has none inherent in itself, but 
every imagination^, of the thoughts of our 
hearts are only evil continually. (Gen. 
vi. 5.) And ^1) more so is it from tliosc 
spirits or angels whose character is, di- 
rectly opposite to this, and who are call- 
ed evilangehy (Psal. Ixxviii. 4,9.) fouly 
(Mark, ix. 25.) unclean spirits. (Mat. 
X. 1.) It remains then thsu this Holy 
Ghost is either one of the good angels, or 
the spixit and substance of Cod himself* 


C T U R E S. 

How immense soever the distance may 
be betwixt creature and creator, yrt the 
hovL of man is so incouv«niently situated, 
as not easily to f^iscern it through the in- 
terposition of the senses. If wc usually 
take our accounts of the sun, not by his 
real appearaifce in tlicHiicavens, but by 
the shadows w hicii he casts among us ; 
how much more when we would search 
out Cod, who dwells in the light which no 
man can approach untOy (I Tim. vi. 16.) 
must wc be sent to judge of him by the 
dusky mi'diums that intervene? If the 
invisible things of him arc dearly seen, 
(Horn. i. 20.) yet it is no otherwise than 
as they arc understood by the things that 
arc made. Right reason can pmcced safe 
enough by making <lue use of ihe index, 
yet denying any exact resemblance ; but 
iinaginatio)! is apt to perplex us, by al- 
ways representing the medium, and con- 
founding the pro|>erties of the sign wiili 
the thing signilicHl ; and by niistaJviag these 
indices for just representations. Sceptics 
deny all divine truths, and bigots believe 
any absurdity. When God would exhi- 
bit himself to Elijah, and signify his 
j)ower and anger against the impieties of 
Ahab and Jezelxd, a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, (1 Kings, xix. 
11, 12.) after that came an lauthquake, 
and iilter that a fire ; yet the Ltird was 
not in the wind, the earthquake, or the i 
fire; so ifGcKl be called a spirit ora 
fire, wc must not exfiect to ‘find the real 
essence or attributes of Ciod in tliose sym- 
bols ; for tlu y both of them cril‘a- 
tures ; whenci^ it must be great raabn^sss 
to infer or conclude strictly from theaym- 
bols, as it will endanger either our faith, 
or our reason, and lead to infidelity or a 
blind cre-dulity. In the point before us, 
the term itself will not discover to us, 
w^bethej the spirit spoken of, be the di- 
vine naXure to wliicli it is sometimes ap- 
plied analogically, or whether it bo a cre- 
ated substance, w^hich it signifies pro- 
perly. In order to discover this, wc must 
search the scriptures, which alone can 
iofonii us what are the appropriate clia- 
racters wfiich distinguish God and the 
creature ; and which of tliese characters 
are applied to the Holy Gliost. The 
divine nature is set forth to us, 1 . by in- 
communicable attributes which fiow from, 
and declare bis essence : 2. by work^ 
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which testify those attributes^ and which 
are impossible for creaiuns to perform: 
iind by an appiopriate honour which 
ih tlic creatun ’s acknowledgment of him. 

]. 'Hie iii|K>iuinunRable attributts, 
which llovv tiora and declare liis essence, 
are principally Ifeeae; Onfiiisciencc, Om- 
nipresence, Eurnity, and Omnipotence, 
'i heae cannot agree with the limited per* 
|(‘ctions of a creature, and arc the scrip- 
ture charaitera ol God, \vlu»se vnder- 
standing ia injinitc ; (l*sal. cxlvii. 5.) the 
f n/nejts u'hich fillet h all in ttil ; (Kph. i. 
\*3.) whtch i-s and uhkh uaSy and uhkh 
is to come^ the Almighty^ (Rev. i. 8.) 
The bpiiit th4*n to which tliese attributes 
;^ro gi'^eitj! in sciipture is God. Hut these 
are ascribed to the Holy Cihost, the spi- 
rit wliich seanheth all things, yea the 
deep things of God I (1 Cor. ii. 10.) 
which kti kth unto all truth, t^John xvi. 

13. ) and is ihereforc called the Spirit of 
li'isifin and Revelation, (Kph. i. 17) 
He is ihe Acryar^unuht and testimony 
of God s Omnij whvikk, u*to ducHeth in 
m how widely soe\er dispersed and s<*at- 
tered Ijf/ Ins .spirit, (I joliu iv. 13.) He 
is called ihe eternal spirit ; (lieh. ix. 

14. ) and though this te.\t should be 
thought rather to signity the divine nature 
whicii was in ('hiist, than point to the 
Holy Ghost mentioned in the text, ycl we 
canrtljT but conceive Him eUTiial whom 
we read of moving upon the uafers, ere 
time began, before the exennig and the 
morning made the Jirst day, (Gen. i. 2.) 
and who shall ahide fur ex cr, (John xiv. 
J6\) Nor cull lie be otherwise than Om- 
nipotent, who is the linger of God, (Luk. 
xi. 20. compared with Math. xii. 23.) 
and the po'u:er of the Highest. (Luk. i. 
33.) If any expect abatement to be 
made for these poetical expressions, as 
owing themselves to the oriental gran- 
deur, 1 must observe, so far from that, 
that on the other side allowances must be 
made for the poverty of language, which 
faints beneath tlie weight of that truth, it 
was intended to carry ; which will ap- 
pear by appealing, 

2. 'I'o the works peculiar to God, and 
which are testimonies of his attributes. 
I'hus St Paul tells us, J/k eternal poM^er 
and godhead are clearly seen from the 
creation of the worid ; (Rom. i. 20.) and 
Cod chdlcnges it solely to himself 
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without tlic aid or ministry of others; 
I am the Lord that maketh all things, and 
streU'hetk forth the heavens alone, (Is. 
xliv. 24.) \ et by his word %oere the hea* 
vens made, and all the host of them by 
the spirit of his mouth, (Fsah xx.xiii. 6.) 
and by his spirit he garnished the hea- 
vens, (Job, xxvi. 13.) So again it w'as 
God who breaihed into man the breath of 
life, (Gen. ii. 7*) whom zee live, more, 
and have our being, (Acts, xvii. 28.) 
Yet holy Job tells us, that the spirit of' 
God made hint, and the breath of the 
Almighty him life. (Job, xxxiii. 
4.) 'rUe liivine power which (Rom. i. 4.) 
riu.scd up Christ from the dead was the 
spirit ot holinc'ss, and who likewise shall 
quicken our mortal bodies, (Rom. viii. 
1 1 .) and tlie miracles which none can do 
except God be with him, (Job. iii. 2.) are 
the gifts, (1 Cor. ii. 4.) and demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit, (I Cor. xii. 4. 10.) 
From his oniniscic^nce he is enabled to 
teach all things i^Joh. xiv. 2().); and 
from his omnipiesonco, to accompany 
the apostles, and give them powcT to be 
u'llncsbcs both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uG 
Unnost part of the earth. (Acts, i, 8.) 

3* When God’s attributes are proved 
from his works, he expects man’s uc- 
know li'dgement of his divinity by a pecu- 
liar honour, which honour lie wilt not 
give or allow to another, (is. xlii. 8.) 
Such arc religious invocation and ad- 
dress; coiisocrutiug ourselves to his ser- 
vice by baptism; benediction in his name; 
and dedk ating temples to him. Yet this 
honour we are allowed to pay tck the 
Holy Ghost, but to no created power 
wlmtever. ’Phus our Saviour directs us, 
Rraif the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send Jorth labourers into the har- 
vest. (Mat. i.x. 38.) Hut the Holy 
Ghost IS the lord of the harvest; it w^as 
he that separated Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts, xiii. 2.); wl^ose office in general 
it is to appoint overseers over thejiock to 
feed the church of God (Acts, xx. 28.); 
and who is expressly mentioned as the 
lord of the harvest in this text by St. 
Luke, who tells us, as the most aaeieni 
MSS. read> that Christ chose the apostles 
through or by the Holy GhosL And he 
only can be that third person distinct from 
the father and the Son to whom St. Paul 
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prays in both his rpistlcs to the Thcs- arc the tempks of the Holy Ghoxf. (1 
salonians, That the liOrd would make Cor. vi. I5).) And St. Paul avows the 
them increase and abound in love, to the consequence, exhorting to. flec fornica- 
rnd he might establish their hearts in ho- tion, lest we defile our bodies, for the 
Itness before God even the Father, at temple of God is holy, Mich temple ye 
the coming of our Lord sfesus Christ, arc, (1 Cor. ^ii. 17.) From these, ar- 
And again, The Lord direct your hearts guments, and more of the like nature, we 
into the love of God, and into the patient should certainly be led to infer that the 
waiting for Christ, (1 Thes. iii*. 1 % 13. Holy Ghost is no other than the Divinfe 
2 Thes. lii. 5.) 'I'he Lord hero addressed Spirit, very God. And that we should 
to is neither the Father, nor the Son, and be safe in such an inference appears from 
is suflieienily pointed out to he the Holy this, that the divinely instructed apostles 
Ghost, as the author of love and of ho- themselves liave often made it before us. 


liness. Another instance (*f this honour 
is renouncing all other gods, and so- 
lemnly dedicating ourselves to the ser- 
vice of the true God, by being baptized 
into his name; an honour which St. 
•Paul seems af fearful Jest any sliqiild 
aiscribe to him, as the angel in tiie Apo- 
calypse lest St. John should worship 
him (Rev. xxii. y.); and blesses God 
that he had baptized two only, lest any 
should say J hat he baptized in his oxen 
flame (1 Cor. i. 15.); yet this baptism 
is appointed to be equally in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Jiofy Ghost (iMatt. xxviii. 19.)'; and 
being then ad(>pted by the Spirit, and 
born of the Spirit, we tln reby #)eronie 
the sons of God. .-Xnotlier branch of re- 
ligious worship is blessing . for tliis pur- 
pose the tribe of Levi was separateil ti. 
stand before the Lord and to b/css in his 
name, (Dcut. x. 8.) When St, John wrote 
to the seven churches in Asia, he wishes 
them grace and peace not only from l/'ni 
•who was, and is, and is to come, but 
alscjl|^ro7;» the seten spirits which are be- 
fore his throne, and from Jesus Christ 
(Rev. i. 4.) : where the number regards 
not a multiplicity of persons, but the ma- 
nifold graces of the Holy Cohost, fn 
which manner St. Paul blessed hi.s Co- 
rinthians long before ; The grace of the 
f,ord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost he 
with you all. Amen, (2 Cor. xiii. 14.) 
The fourth inst^ce of religion*? honour 
was consecrated temples, which k al- 
ways done either to the true, or to :t 
falsely reputcxl God. And the true (i^d 
reckons the building or making temples 
to others, as a forsaking of him. Israel 
hath forgotten his Maker, and hvildeth 
tcnfples, fllo*., viii. 14 ) JBuf our bodies 


Because the Holy Cihost dwells in us, 
therefore oiir bodies arc the temples of 
God. St. Peter informs us that Prophecy 
came not of old time by the will of man, 
but holy men of God spake as they xeerc 
moved by the Iloly Ghost. (2 Pet. i. 21.) 
But St. Paul tells iisthat this Holy Gliost 
was God. For all. scripture, says in*, 7.v 
ghen by inspiration of God (2 Tim. iii. 
!().); and it W'as God who at sundry time.K, 
and in divers manners spnhe in time past 
vnto the fathers by the prophets, (Il(‘b. 
i. 1.) Which justifies the conclusion 
generally drawn fiom the jia^ssagc in the 
Acts, where the can; of Ananias and Sap- 
phira is related, fFhy hath Satan filled 
thine heart to tic vnto the IJoly Ghost t 
— thou hast not lied unto men, but vnto 
God, (Acts, V. 3, 4.) Nay the very 
in( »)innuinicabl(' name Jehovah i? fre- 
quently ascribed to him by the evange- 
lical writers. We are inlormed.in the 
peiilateuch that the Lord (nin») spake 
unto Mose*?, sa\:ng. Let them make me 
a sanctuary, that I may dxvctl among 
them ; according all that T shew thee, 
even so shall ye make it. (I'Afvl. xxv. 
L 8. [).) St. Paul referring to this, says, 
that Moses was adiuonishcd of God, when 
he was about to make the tabernacle ac- 
cording to the pattern shewed him ; 
which pattern ho informs was t}q)iral, a 
figure for the time present, the floly 
Ghost, *iignifying thereby such and such 
truths. (Hob. viii. 5. comp, with Heb. 
•ix. 9. See also Heb. viii. 10. comp, 
uith Heb. x. I6.) And to mention no 
more, in the 6th of Isaiah, the pro- 
phet represents tlic Lord (Jehovah) sit- 
ling upon the throne, high and lifted Up, 
and his train filled the' temple. Above 
stood the seraphim, and one cried vnto 
the othrr and said, Hfdy.'holv, holy, Jtord 
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Gad of HostSy the uhole earth u full 
of his glorv. And Isaiah heard the voice 
of the 'Lord saj/ing^ ivhotn shall I send, 
and XL'ho will go for us t then said 7, here 
am I, send And he said, go and tell 
this people, hear yc indeed, hut understand 
not : and sec ye indeed, bfit perceive not, 
i'tf. (Isaiah, vi. 1, 2, 3,8.) Tlure is no 
<fuestion inmle, but that this is the true 
God : yet here wo have an intimation 
of a plurality in his essence, in the 8th 
verse. I horn shall 7 send, and who will 
go for us ? and a farther intimation in 
tlic 3d vi'ise, that fliis plurality is a 
'Iriiiily, 77ofy, hohf^ holy. Lord God of 
Hosts ! And aij;reeably to these intima- 
tions tlioso ifispired cominentaUus, St. 
John and St. Jaike, include the second 
and third persons of tJie Trinity in this 
idea of tin; Lord God of Hosts ; the tirsf 
ascrihjnn; the "lory tlien seen to the Son 
v'Joliri, xii. 41.); and the latter, in his 
history of the Apostles, aHTibiU" the 
words to the Holy Cihosl. (Acts, xxviii. 

If then that spirit, to which diviiu- in- 
communicable attributes, works, honour, 
and names are asCTilad, is (Jod ; and if 
<livine revelation be the pro])er evideiiee 
from whence only we can receive inior- 
mationin this point, how can we conclude 
otherwise than that the Holy (ih«)st is 
God? Will it Ih». said the evidenc^rf has 
been tampered with, and coniipted hy 
the Catholics ? Yet here the various co- 
pies, versions, and uddituiiis agree, abun- 
dantly suflicient to support the promises. 
Will they say the conclusion is illogical? 
Yet tlu! tirst Christians, who are likely to 
be the best intiTpretcrs ofScriptun’, were 
fully in the belit'f of it ; lulure synods and 
councils found no cause to ceiisuvo their 
faith in this article, but established it by 
their suffrages and decrees; nay the one 
half of our adveisaries tin* Sabellians and 
JiSocinians have allowed it : only Ariiis 
and Mac<.*donius, with such as liglitfrom 
their tents, have had courag<* cnougli to 
encounter those arguments, and attack 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost. 'I’he 
others infer it so nec<*ssariJy, as to per- 
suade . themselves, that he is no other 
than th&'very person of the Father^ con- 
sidoi^d under a iliDerent mode of acting ; 
"or Uiat he is a <|iUtity or ciierg)' of the 
divine . iiature.v> this is^t error as 


little countenanced in scripture, as that 
which would degrade him into the rank 
of creatures, for from thence we Icani 
that the Holy Ghost has a personal sub- 
sistence, and is therefore more than a 
quality or energy of the divine nature ; 
and that this personal subsistence is dis- 
tinct from llie person of the Father, and 
also of the Son. 

Thus, to know and to will arc personal 
properties ; hut these are aflirinc d ot’ the 
lloly (ihost. The things of God knoweth 
no persoii but the spirit of God, d fxh 
'Jtvrufjt.'t. (1 Cor. ii. 11.) And, all these 
xvorkcfh that one and the selfsame spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will^ 
(1 Cor. xii. 11.) And agreeably hereto 
lie is represented as decreeing (Acts \v. 
28.), as appointing to the%inistry (Acts, 
\iii.'2.), as A 7 >eY//>/;" (John, \vi, 13.), as 
giving (1 Cor. xii. 7.)» ‘‘uid as witnessing 
(John, \v. 2f).) : he is also said to eomc 
(Jolin, wi. 13.), to dwell (Rom. viii. 
9- 1 to he resisted (Acts, vii. 51.), 
and the Iik(’, whicli with many more, na- 
turally lead to the (’atholic belief that 
tlH‘ spirit thus characterised luust b<‘ a 
person. And indcetl Sabc lliiis is consist- 
ent tuiougli ; for, as iVom the lonner 
arguments he acknowledges the Holy 
CUio.st to be Ciod. so from these he 
acknowledges him to be a pei*son, no 
other than fh<‘ person of (iod the Father. 
Rut the o[)inion of the Socinians finds no 
countenance here ; a chief master in that 
scliool lirst lays down as a principle, that 
the Holy Ghost is a nuuit quality, neither 
a per'^on nor a snhslance, for ihese two 
reasons; 1. Recause lie is called ,^rc 
Spirit of God, and the Sjnnlof Christ, 
thcri‘lbr(‘ it is not a jx rson itself, but only 
the quality of a person : and, 2dly, be- 
caUM* It IS elsewhere Ciiiled tlu; power of 
C/od, which is a mere quality, and we. 
ought not without great and sufficient 
cause to leave ihc' propriety of words, and 
explain them in an improper st*nse. But 
it has been already seen, that in divine 
subjects we cannot conclude strictly from 
the primary or prupei signification of the 
terms. ‘2(ily, i ob^erve, that the Jews 
(and to them, and by thorn, was the reve- 
lation mafic) had other ideas of those 
terms than Crellius would recommend ro 
us ; they believed the .spirit which is the 
soul of a man was the person of the man ; 
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anil that a proselyte at his baptism re- 
ceived another spirit, or soul, whereby 
he became another man. Ihiptisin there- 
fore was calkil among them rogencrution 
and a new birrh, and tlie New' Testament 
is full of allusions to tliesc notions, which 
shews they were common at that lime, as, 
being born again (John, iii. .‘l.)» putting 
of the cjd nwn (Col. iii. 5).)» l»e<:nmmg 
nev) creatures (5 Cor. a'. J7-)» nnd the 
like : so again power among the Jews, in 
theology, signified more than a quality ; 
it certainly meant a person ; when angeL\ 
prindpaiitiA, ami poxcers (Rom. viii. 38.) 
arc ranked together, •• persons are meant 
at least, if not spirits that were persons, 
and Simon Magus was believed by some 
to be the great power of (lod : and 
among their ^miters tlie power signifies 
the person of God himself, agreeably to 
which our Saviour is described as silting 
at the right hand of poxocr. (Matt. xxvi. 
<)4.) IVliercfore by his own rule (’rel)ius 
should have observed the propriety of 
idiom among those who used it, and 
thence inferred the personality of the 
Holy Ghost from his being the spirit of 
God, and the power of the Highest. 
And %vhen to this so many [KTsonal pro- 
perties arc assigned to him in scripture, 
his old rule will never help him to guard 
against the Catholic conclusion. Others 
rherefoie have recourse to rhetorii', and 
resolve some of those expressions into a 
prMipopceia, by applying to the attribute 
that peisonalitv whjcli properly belongs 
to him vrh<w; the attribute is ; a^. the 
Uoiy Ghost said^ erparatv me Sani and 
SoMaben, mean>, that God by his wis- 
dom said so. And where this figure will 
■not serve their purpose, th«*y suppose a 
metonymy, ascribing personal properties 
to the spirit of God, which belong to the 
man who is assisted by the spirit, sis, the 
spirit ntareheth all things, means, the true 
believing Christian, in whom God's spint 
is, searcheth all things. But neither of 
tliese figures ViU interpret the personal 
properties ascribed to the Holy Ghoat. 
llieni aise no 'less than six ascribed to 
hhn in one* single verse, When he (the 
otlier comforter understood) tkt spmt of 
truth is come, he shall guide yon into all 
truth ; for he shall not speak of himself ^ 
kut tiihatsoecer he thaU hear tw shell he 
Upeekt 4snd he thtdl shcu you things to 


come. (John, xvi. 13.) No figure will en- 
able us to interpret this text quite through, 
either of the person of the Father, ot* 
whom the J loly Ghost is supposed to be 
an attribute; or of the ^rsona of the 
Apostles, to whom it was promised to be 
communicated: If of the latter, this must 
be the Knglisli of it ; the Apostles by tjie 
assistance of divine wisdom shall corner 
and guide themselves into all truth, and 
shew themselves things to come. Neither 
can \\c interpret it of the person of the 
Father, and say, that when he shall 
guide them into all truth, yet he shall not 
speak of himself, but whatsoeier he shall 
hear, that shall he speak. From whom 
should he hear it ? Our Saviour proceeds, 
he shall reci'ive of mine end shexu it 
you. That is, the Father shall receive 
knowledge of the man Christ Jesus (as the 
Sociniaiis teach) and shew to it the Apos- 
tles. Blit if our Saviour says, he shall 
receive of mine, because all things ’which 
the Father hath are mine, then to inter- 
pret it of the person of the Father makes 
this nonsense of it ; he shall not speak 
of himself, but whatsoever he hears or 
receives of himself, that shall he shew'. 
Such artl'iil expo.sitors of scripture dix; the 
Socinian writers \ Their faith disdains 
ni> stericri : nothing less than absurdities 
will satisfy them. So that the Holy 
Ghost is undoubtedly a person ; for ho 
has personal attributes or properties as- 
sign^ him, which no figure can account 
for, in referring them either to the person 
of God the Father, whose the spirit is ; 
or to the person of the believing Cliribtimn, 
to wlicmi the spirit iscommunicatod. 

Nor is he only represented in scripture 
as a peiM^n, but also as a person plainly 
distinct from the Father; 1 will stnd unto 
you from the Father the spifii of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, (Jghn, 
xvi. 26.) And in other places he stands 
personaily distinguished both trom the 
Father a^ the Son. As in the form of 
baptism i in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
(Matt, xxvtii. 19 .) The words point to a 
distinction of persons, and the doctriue 
of baptism confirms such an interpreter 
tion. For at the first baptisoMl meiiii 
that of Christ bmself, they wereaRi^vei 
present, and had'dieCinct poisanaiofi^l 
It earn to fuse that Jesus being keptisei^ 
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. , . the Holy Ghost descended in a bo- 
dil^ shape like a doct upon him^ and a 
voice cafM from heaven^ saying. Thou art 
mu Moved Sow, in thee 1 am icell pleased. 
(Mark, i. il. ^ke, iii. 22.) And in the 
future ha|>tism m CbristiaDs, the mercy 
of God tlic Father siivcsf us by the re- 
iMwing uf the Holy Glioat shed on us 
t^roui^h Christy iSo again tbt^ form of 
‘ benediction, The grfu'c of our lj)rd Jesus 
Vhnsiy and the luxe of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. 
xiii. 14.), denotes three pejsons, with 
their oBi owomical cliaracters. 

i might proceed to multiply texts, but 
1 tliink tliesc are sullicienl, to prove 
against Socinus, that the Holy Ghost is 
a person, and not a mere qualiiy or attri- 
bute only. Also, against Sabcllius, that 
the person of the Holy G* host is distinct 
from the. person of the Father and the 
Son: as we. had before proved against 
Anns and Maccdonius, that the Holy 
Ghost was Crod. 

IVuths, which not only the Catholic 
church of Christ has always maintained, 
us drawn from, and proved by clear U‘S- 
timony of divine revelation ; but which 
al.s<> our adversaries have di\ided among 
them, and tliereiii approved our exposi- 
tion. Does tlie church teach that the. 
Holy Ghost is God ? So acknowledge 
Sabclliiis and Socinus, not prejudiced in 
favour o4' the Catholic opinion, hut con- 
vinced by the plainness of the scripture 
proo6, which they think so strong, as to 
infer from thence, that he is no other 
chan God the Father. Does the church 
teach moreover, that the Holy Ghost is 
a pci'son, and distinct troni the Father i 
'Hie evidence lor this is so obvious 
through the New Testament that Arius 
and Maccdonius, as little biassed by the 
authority of the church as the others 
wei e, draw tiie same conclusions from the 
same senfiures ; and believe him a per- 
ion so distinct^ as to make him a creature. 
Search the scriptures ; their obvious 
moaning teaches this doctrine: if we 
doubt, consult their early expuaitors ; this 
n their interpretation: examine what 
advenarias say ; they are not agreed ny 
(edier, hut the result of their evidence is 
n eqicfBsakm of these truilis. Appeal to 
coundk^ this is tkmr decreed form of 
From all whicti> a e believe in the 


Holy Ghost, Jhc ^ Lord And giver af life ; 
therefore a peiWn; proceeding from ike 
Father ; and therefore distinct from him : 
who with the Father and the San together 
be worshipped and gloried ; which ought 
not to be, unless he be God. 

As to the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Palmer and the Son, 
there was a dispute which long 
betwixt the eastern and western cMrches. 
llie eastern chose to stick cloae to tlie 
w ords of scripture, which expressly men- 
tions only his procession from the Fatlier, 
and were jealous of the western church: 
lest they should insinuate two fouiitaius of 
the Divinity, while they maintained hk 
procession from the Son, as well as from 
the Father. But the western church in- 
tended no such conclusicit^s the Greeks 
were afraid of ; yet held the procession 
from the Son, because the Father and the 
Son were, not two separate fountains of 
divinity to the Holy Ghost, but one God, 
one uiuiivided source and original : and 
maintained their opinion by an easy de- 
duction from scripture, which teaches us 
that he is the spirit of God (1 Cor. vi. 
11.); and call him, if sometimes the 
spirit of the Father, so at otljer times the 
spirit of the Son ((>al. iv. 6.) and 
Christ. (Rom. viii. ix. Phil. i. ip. 1 Pet. 
i. 1 1 .) If the Father be said to send him, 
so also Christ promises, / i»Ui send him 
to you. (John, xv. 26.) If he. In mid 
expressly to proceed trom tho F p& fjff jic 
is no less clearly intimated te^lpto^d 
from the Son, as when he says the Holy 
Ghost de meo accipiat, shall receive of 
mine. (John, xvi. 14.) But if jeidmj 
of error began the dispute, a prope^in- 
dignatiou in the Greeks widened it, be- 
cause the Latins presumed to add the 
clause to their creed, without the sanction 
of a council. However, they are and 
were all along agreed in the truth itself, 
dial the Holy Ghost is the spirit of both : 
the caution of the Greeks was not rocajit 
to deny so much, nor the forwardness of 
the Latins to assert more. 

The Holy Ghost therefore is, a 
9on, proceeding frem the Father and the 
Son, distinct from each,'' and ** God : " 
to which when have added, that yet 
there is but one God," and that he is 
consequently “ not another but the same 
God with* the Father and the Son;" ne 
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have then dirlarcd the whole scripture stitute il, yet certainly we ought not to 
account of what the 1 loly GJiost is. shut our eyes on that account ; we arc 

And here our adversaries triumph over religious creatures only because we are 
the credulity of the Catholic Christians, reasonable oiu'S. And revelation is so 
whose faith can swallow such absurdities, far from r urhiiig and cgfitining the ex- 
For this, anti-scripturists reject the ovi- orcise of reason, that oh the contrary it 
donee of divine revelatio'n, and heretic al enlarges it, opiins a wider field to expatir 
scriptiirists explain it away: both be- ate in, gives new principles to build upon, 
trayid|ppieir consent, that the plain senses a greater \ariety of premises to concluclc 
of scripture is against them : both agree* from. 'I’he terror of bigots and free- 
ing to supc»rscde its authority, and cany thinkers too, is in not giving sufficient 
their appeal from theru'e to the sense s. fivedoiu and scojie to thought. The first 
Kiit it is absurd, as an a])p('ai cjf sounds wrap up tlieir laienl in a napkin, unrea- 
to the eye, or of colours to tlio car. How sonably dreading the austerity of their 
can they ^e the siiHicieiit judges of what Master : the others venture but half their 
never fell within their notice, of wliat principle, and use but a moiety of the 


neither ci/e has seen, nor ear heard f 
fl Cor. ii. f).) The terms in w hich the 
truths are exp^ssed, we acknowledge are 
improper; and il strictly taken, and pur- 
suc'd through all their conse(|uenci*s, will 
certainly lead us into error, if not into 
absurdity. But it is not cnir faith in the 
Trinity only, but our faith in (h)cl, that 
is subject to the same inconveniences. 
We are informed, that the eyes of the. 
Lord are oxer the righteous^ and his eats 
open to their prayers, hut ike face of the 
Lord is against them that do exit, fl iVt. 
iii. 1C.) Yet how is thia consistent with 
our faith, that God has neither body, 
parts, or passions ? Or if we believe tiiat 
God is infinite, our idea is existence in 
every point of space, which implies mul- 
tiplicity, or extension ; but God is one, 
as weH as without pans ; and to make a 
multitude ot one, is not less a mystery 
than the Trinity, liind extension without 
parts is an absurdity in philosophy, ^uch 
inadequate judges are our senses of spiri- 
tual and divine truths ! So unw'ortliily 
do our imaginations delineate them ! 
That we cannot form full, clear, and 
consistent ideas of thc'm, is not owii g to 
any r^l absurdity in tlic* doctrines, but 
the disproportion of c'ur raculties to re- 
ceive them: and their hc'ingabcwe human 
compn4ienSi«n, is nn argument that they 
did not spring from human invention. 
But of what use then is reason in reli- 
‘gion, if It be - inadequate to divine sub- 
jects ? • Must we not cl^k its enquiries, 
£Qd believe implic itly * By no means : 
religion is supreme reason^ apd though 
we are too slioit-sighted to discover all 
agreements and harmony wdiich con- 


tn‘ahurc put into their hands ; their rea- 
son traxels no farther than their eyes or 
ears, nor listens (though God himself 
sjieaks) to any thing but the report of 
their senses. Whereas truths revealed by 
God, must be* as solid a foundation to 
conclude' from, as our own experience, 
'rhe senses are iiuiecHl placed as ccntincls 
l<» guard against error : and therefore lest 
we should reject Ciod's word, or give an 
easy ear to human imposture, he has 
bec'u phased to give sensible evidence 
that it came from liim, and seal his revc- 
hitioiis with \ariot^ of miracles. But 
when our sense.> have satisfied us, that 
the revelation dc^es come from God, their 
judginent afterwards would be very im- 
pertinent conca'rning the properties, affec- 
tions, and ivlations eff divine objects. But 
reason proceeds never th<l less safe, and 
unembarrassed, and judges from proper 
evidence ; not nu^asuring heavenly things 
by sensible, bet laying the several parts 
of the revc'Ialion together, and coin paring 
spintnal things with spirit uaL (1 Cor, ii. 
13.) ILhat sigr sitcwest thout (John, 
ii. 18.) w as a fair and just question of the ^ 
Jews to our Saviour, that they might be 
con\inced that be came from God, ac- 
cordingly he appeals to his future res.ur- 
rection, and when lie was risen from tht 
dead^ the word which Jesus had said was 
believed, (John, ii. But when 

Nicoclenuis, who had acknowledged liiin 
to b»' a teacher si*nt from God, imperti- 
nently aked him of hisdoctrine> lIuwcoH 
these things be I (John, liL 9«) ilWteadof 
explication, he rests himself upQn au- 
thority and sufficiency of the evidence,. ^ 
Verily, verily, i say mto thecj ue tptdk 
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' tkat tJY dolenoii', and testify that have 
sefn. (Ver.il.) Nor need we apprehend 
Ifiat at this rate the grossest contradicti- 
ons may be admitted, and that transub- 
stantiatioh itself vAi stand on as safe a 
tooting as the doctrine of tijp Trinity : 
for dA plain observation may be made; 
that ^^lon both the terms of a proposi- 
t^n are used only in an analogical, and 
Snot a proper sense, or our ideas are in- 
adequate both to the subject and tlie pne- 
dicate, we shall more easily fancy a con- 
tradiction ilian prove it : but the *ciise is 
Q^crwisc where the terms arc objects of 
our senses, as intransubstantiation ; there, 
^oiigh w*e cannot be proper judges of the 
divine virtue and efficacy ccuninunicated 
to the elements by tlie power of (Jod, yet 
our senses are as good judges alter corii,c- 
cratioiu as before, whether the elements 
continue in their substance bread and 
wine or not. 

Others may say, tliat after tin* revela- 
tion is admitted for divine, it is not al- 
ways easy to ascertain the sense and 
meaning of that revelation : how may wo 
be satisfied about tinn f Hero recour<^e 
must be had to the originul languages in 
which the revelation was delivered, to 
grammar and erilicisin, history, and anti- 
quity, to the best INISS. versions, and 
editions, to the quotations and interpre- 
tations of the primitive Christians, to the 
faith of the Catholic church, their dis- 
putes with heretics, and the decrees of 
genmi councils. All these conspire in 
support of the doctrine which has been 
now delivered. 

I..astly, it may be asked, if this doc- 
trine is of so great importance as the 
Catholics suppose it to be, how comes it . 
to pass; "that it was so lately discovered t 
That tHts Gentiles should be suffered to sit 
in such gross darkness for 4000 yearsi: 
and the Jews themselves, those favounits 
of heaven, the naflon of priests, who were 
entrusted with the divine oracles for the 
instruction of the W'orld, should be totally 
ignorant of it ? As the point supposed in 
the objection seems tp receive some^ coun- 
tenance from the text, where we find that 
the disoples, whether Jews or Greeks, 
(for both weA^ 'St. Paul’s auditors at 
Ifcd yet never so much as heard 
whmei' there was any Holy ^host; I 


intend (God willing^ in my next lecture 
to occur at large to this objectiqp. ' 
in the mean time we need ziut fear to 
conclude with the words of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, a celebrated Fath^ in the 
third century, and whom (from his wahn, 
and perhaps too uncircumspect opposuiott 
to S.'ibcllianisin) the Arians chaliGn|||||||iS 
their own, who concludes his defenSmf 
himself with this form of doxology, de- 
rived to him from his ancestors m the 
faith, which shews us at once his own 
sense, and that ofCatholi'c antiquity. 

To God, both the Father and the Son 
our Lord Jesus Chrifit, with the Holy 
Ghost, be Ascribed glory and dominion 
for ever and cwi. Amen, 


SERMON XXIV. 

By Gi.ocESTtR Ridley, LL. B. 

Why necessary to receive the Holy 
Ghost. 


Ti rus, lit. 5, 4, .5/6, 7, 


For wp o«r«pJv( s -Iso wpre sonvettmes fotilish, 
disobed) iit, v’.eceived, serving tl'Vers I»)st5 and 
pleasures, living in nbrJice and envy, hateful 
and liaUnfT one another. 

But after that the kindness and love of Qod our 
Saviour toward man appeared, 

Nvit by works of righUtousuess, which we have 
done, but according tO bis mercy he saved uf, 
by the washing of regeucraiioo, and renewing 
ot the Hol^Gbost; 


Which he shed on HI abundanUy|g^h rough Jesus 
Christ our Saviour: 


That being justified by bis grace, we should be 
made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life. 


Having proved the divinity and per^ 
sonality of the Holy Ghost ; and answered 
at large an objection urged against the 
novelty of this doctrine ; having also ex- 
plained the manner of receiving the Holy 
Ghost, shewing what his gifts and graces 
arc, and how to distinguish them from 
counterfeits ; I proceed to 

1 he third enquiry which 1 proposed to 
mi^ke, r.amely, into the expediency of 
receiving the Holy GVst : What is the 
end and benefit thei^f? 

Of great importance we should suspect 
it to be from St. Paul’s making it his 
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loadin^igucstiou to the Kj)liosian converts, 
Hare yf^ectiral the Il(Hy Ghost s 'mceyc 
hclii'Vem (Acts, xix. i2.) How ^reat that 
importance is, is very explicitly set fortJi 
in the w'ords before us. 'I’hc sum ofit is 
salvation ; aceordutpr to his 7nercy he saved 
m bit the tvashing of regeneration and 

# ,ation of or by the Ifnty Ghost. 

parts vviiich make up this salvation 
lire, 1. An exemption from piniishinent 
by our aequiital in jiulf^nnait, being Justi- 
Jial ; anil,*,?. A promise of great riivvard, 
eternal life, Both acts of mercy; for we 
ofourst'lves could not stand in that jiuig- 
juent, being as lie describes, foolish, dis- 
obedient, deeeiivdy serving diiers lusts 
and pleasures, living in malice and ctnif, 
hatifuU and hating one another ; where- 
fore our justiliealion is au eliect ot great 
love and kindness, it proceeds not from 
rvarks of nghttous?iess ichicli ue have 
dune, but zee are just /fed by grace: 
much less could we claim eternal life, 
wliich follows only upon such justifica- 
tion, and even then by promise, not of 
necessity ; being tlu’reby made heirs not 
necessarily but hope of' eternal 
iife. 'i'he whole is ascribed to tlie Holy 
Ghost shed on us abundanihi through 
Christ. 

'I’iiis representation is built upon u su[)- 
position that we are all sinners ; the truth 
of this We must be convinc ed of, befon* 
we can be sensible of our want of grace, 
or apply ourselves in varnt'^t to tlie means 
of receiving it. 

We have jiei'ii the character St. Paul 
gives of the Christians in his time, that 
•they were deep inimcrsed in tbeir sin** 
when the gospel found them. And .s///#- 
pose yc that those Calilcans xcirc sinners 
above all the Galileans ! (Luke, xiii. *2.) 
or that the Greeks and Barbarians weie 
less coiTUpt? 'I’he Geiuih's are plairUy 
implied in the t haracter wlu*n be says 
K\I We oursidves also 

•were somethm s foolish, disobedient, &c. 
even wc as well as utUiTs. And in his 
epistle to the Koinaiis he gives udix'adful 
description of the. Heathen world, so bent 
to sin, that tlu^y were ubandoned' it, 
given up to vile Jjjfections aiul a reprobate 
mind. (Rom. i. 20, 28.) He tell us else- 
where, that ajl hate s^ned (Horn. iii. 
23.) ; all the world is gydlty before God. 


(Uoin. iii. ip.) Jew and Gentile are con- 
cluded under sin. (Uoin. iii. p.). Tlie 
writers of the Old Testament give tho 
same .account ; there is none that docth 
good, no not one (F#. xiv. 3.) ; there is 
not a just jnan that docth g(tod and sin- 
ncth not. \l Kings, viii. 46.) 'Jlie ^^agans 
giv(‘ the same account ; St. Paul's con- 
temporary Sem‘ca comphiiiis that every 
one has sinned iiioie or less ; that thorr 
is not a man to be found who couhi 
acipiit himself; that tlie misfortune of 
liunuih nature is such, that there is a 
necessity and love of sinning ; and lu* 
informs us, not only w liat men were at 
that lime of day, but rliat hen'tofore ihi^ 
liacLsiniied, and would continue to do .so 
as long as they lived. All history and 
philosophy attest this truth ; all laws, pie- 
ci'pts, and government suppose it. Bui 
the strongest unhappiest proof of all, is, 
that every one of iis knows it by experi- 
ence; and if zee say that we have no sin. 
wc deveh r ourseh'cs, and the truth is not 
in us. (1 John, i. 8.) Was the case other- 
wise, we sln>uld have no occasion for, no 
inten'st in a Saviour; the end of his 
coming was to save svincrs (1 'I’ini. i. 
lo.), they are the object of his mercy, 
and all jneii lut* tlie object of Ids mercy, 
for the grace of God to salvation has ap- 
peared unto all men (Tit. ii. 11.); and 
the gospel, the good tidings of |X'ace and 
salvation, is comiiianded to be 'preached 
in all the world /v every creature. fSlark, 
x\i. 15.) 

'I’he faet therefore is too notorious tc* 
be denied b\ any sober man ; the greatest 
dilheiiliy has been to account for so uni- 
versal a pravily. If all men .sin, undol* 
all c ircumstances suid dispensations,. there 
seem.'' to bt‘ some original fault in our 
c onstitution, some uncoiKpicpabic • bias 
infused into it, which brings us under a 
necessity ; and this removes the fault from 
our own wills, and transfeni it to the 
Author of our nature. And indeed some 
original fault w'e must be obliged to ac- 
knowledge, not only from the above con- 
sideration, but also from the complaint 
of the Psalmist, thtkt he was shapen, or 
brought forth, in iniquity ^ and in sin did 
his 7notker conceive him. (l*s. Ik 5.) And 
that of upright Job, compawivbly lK> at 
least ; yet even he says, that no oi#Mrasr 
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liv-e iioin corruption, no though his life 
was but a day long : agreeable hereto we 
itinil the philosoplicrs lanieiitiiig an inborn 
impLintcd jn-inciple of siiK Botii Jews 
and Pagans used tt) oiler s 2 icriiicc, and 
expiate the mother and tiie infant : aiid 
4>ur llaviuur informs \is that the natural 
birth itself excludes us fnitn h(^a\ eii ; tliat 
\vh:U: is so boiTi is flesh, w'hich must be 
born again of the spirit befon* it enters 
thftx*. (Jiohniii. o.) Whence it appears 
that we arc bom sinners, and infants must 
be acfxwnted such, otherwise* thf*y have 
no claim t<j salvation through Christ. 
But will not this make God, the Authoi 
,'of our nature, the author also of sin ? (io. 
torbid we shouhl entertain so blasphemous 
a suggestion, which Ch^i^tuuls and U<‘a- 
tlieus have jointly agreed to njtct I 
though their accounts of it otherwise* 
Jiavt* been not a little wild and pc'rplexed. 

J lowewr, as a knowledge of ilie <lisease is 
necessary trj shew the aptiiess ol’ the rt‘- 
jiumIv, I shall with all lunnilily enquire 
iiou this corruption is {inqiagati'd, and 
bow cleansed the operation's of the 
1 ioly Ghost. 

In order lioreto 1 find it will lu* eonve- 
ment to take iiotici* of two \er 3 '^ remark- 
iddeund diflerent accounts given of it in 
the third century (if Christianity. 

'J'lie one was (.Irigeii’s, wlio supposcil 
the present bias toward'^ evil proe<‘eded 
frtnu iJr habits contracted by in* soul in a 
pre-existing state, wliere •} had la ( n 
crejateti from eternity w an absolute 
freedom of will ; but for llioir bad elec- 
tions wore encrusted with gross tei rest rial 
bodies, and lurnixl down into this world 
•both for lln ir punishment and tlu*ir cure. 
I'hat tli(‘y iiiMtergo soveral changes and 
tlegiees Of perleclioii and misery . 'I’liosc 
-who liiid ouue hivn angeb, Iroman abu«ie 
of lilx'ity were now IxH’ome men, and 
those who now ure men, by a right use 
of their liberty would become angels 
Kigain; himJ that the very devils them- 
Miives -should at length dnd a revolution 
in iheir favour. If wo would know 
whence Origen dn'w his opinions, wi* 
must fkolout his school; his master Am- 
monium was a philosophical ('hristian ; 
tlie dittcipk^ thorefure denved hisinstruc- 
«tiahsfroia,the^riptures oxkI philtx»uphy. 
Adri Its we cannot fiiKl any tiouriduUon in 
dcrquure to 4i>uikt such tencls^upon, we 


must trace up to the other s^jpe^nd 
look for them among rlie wrilwB tk h^s 
favourite Plato. Tlierc we. ream|jf shim 
attending Jupiter ; some of wlikh by the 
praviiy ot their will, which he calls their 
charioteer, forsake the contemplation of 
truth, and thereby lose their wings, or 
thosi* spirituid desires which Irft th«||m> 
to heaven ; for which they are fliro^PK- 
to siiitables hodi(*s of philosopher*^, kin^s, 
oxtists, mechanics, and hiisbandjiu*n ; in 
which if they behave well, they obtain a 
better transmigration ; if ill, a wnl'so ; till 
purged .tlirough ditterent slates, at lengtJi 
their wings gmw again, ?. c. their spiri- 
tual desiivs revive, aud they ivieitto their 
first condition in heaven. And this doc- 
trine of transmigration, w itli many others, 
J^lato received from Pythagora«. 

I'he other opinion which obtained 
much more in the same century was' pro- 
pagat'd by that arch heretic Mams; he 
taught two fdernal principh'S ; one was 
light, the author of good, and this was 
tlod ; ihi* other was darkness, the author 
of evil, 5\nd that was matter; that every 
one of us rcceivt*9 a soul fi'om each of 
the one of which is a part of C»od, 
the otlier a part of the evil juincijile, 
wliii h ent(‘rs into our constitution and 
makes a part of it ; tliatthis was an evd 
substance, and the cause of natural cor- 
ruption. And as neees.sity is inseparable 
from matter, I’roiii this evil ]>rin<‘iple pro- 
ceeded a ncce.ssity of sinnint;; ami that 
all tilings are done by fate, according to 
the eternal predestination of G(m 1 with 
respect to these two contrary ])rmciples. 
'i'hese, or such like opinions were inde(*d 
espoused by elder heretics in llic church, 
such as Gerdon, Marcion, aud some 
others ; but Manes .secnifc rather to Jiave 
succordt*il to them as a Persian, and lieir 
to the doctrines and hookas of his master, 
'Perebinthus, deriving them from Zoroaster 
the contemporary and probably the ae- 
qiuimtance of l^yihagoras. Coiitraiy us 
tliese opinions look, it would be no. great 
difiiculty so far to rwroncile them ns to 
shew, with no little probability, that they 
Inith derived from tho same tradition, 
which was divided ^ptotigst them, hikI 
rorrujiled. Notions- of this evil priniTiplc 
we meet with among all nations, xt wide- 
ly scattered from one another, that they 
must have receivi^tl it from some vejv 

M " 
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aiffR: n|j||tetnuc : thg /ows,rtic.^.gyptians, 
' the . Chhiesc, the Pcru- 

!w dpiovcr it ; but tlicsc aTl suppose 
liim to hi^’c bedi crcaft^l, and thelVrsisins 
in particular shew how they came by this 
opinion, calling him expressly by the 
name of Satan. I'hese considering that 
juUll only after his fall, and from a tra- 
djHn of the temptation in paradise, fan- 
cied sin proceeded fivm the overpowcrful 
influences of an evil principle; but the 
Grecian philosophers catclied the other 
part of that angel's history, who fell from 
heaven by an abuse of his free-will, 
whence they taught that the will was free 
to good or evil, thotfgh both acknow- 
ledged that our immersion in matter lays 
a bias upon it to the la$t: 

The unhappy encrease and consequence 
of the Manichaean doctrines in the end of 
the third century, indulging men in their 
vices by throwing the blame on an evil 
nature and necessity of sinning, made Pc- 
lagius in the beginning of the 4th, a man 
eminent for his piety in the Christian 
cliurch, endeavour to awaken men from 
this indolent giving way to vice, by mag- 
nifying the powers of nature and free- 
will, of which the Manichces had spoken 
too unworthily ; and taught a freedom of 
will in all men to good or ill, w'itbout the 
assistance of grace ; though he acknow- 
ledged that the flesh gives a pnipcnsity to 
ill, and that therefore the di\ine assistance 
was desirable to facilitate our choice of 
virtue. 'I'his was agreeable to the Pla- 
tonic opinion before mentioned, a little 
new dressed and altered by Origen and his 
disciples. But it was contrary to scrip- 
ture, which leaches us, that it is God, 
and not nature, that worketh in us both 
to 11)111 and to do (Phil. ii. 13,); that 
without Christwc can do nothing (1 John, 
XV. 3.) and therefore exhorts iis, rtot 
only to watek according to our own 
powers, but also t<» pray (Mattli. \\\i, 
41.) for farther help, that we aiUr not 
into temptation : and as it is quite sub- 
▼cnive of the doctrine of grace, was 
warmly opposed by St. Augustin before 
the middle of that century. His abhor- 
rence of Pelagianitun might perhaps make 
him fly too far towards the other extreme, 
to which when young he had been addict- 
ed ; however some of his incautious fol- 
lowers have certainly too much inclined 


to Munichasisin. Some dregs of which 
appear, not only in the Fomes Peccati of 
the 'Mahometans, which locally descended 
to them from the instructors of Manes 
who were Saracens ; but also in the cor- 
rupted substance which the Zuinglians 
m^e original sin to be, and in the^rant- 
formation of our natures into devils ; be- 
ing half denis and half beasts> as if our 
souls were emanations of the bad princi* 
pie, imprisoned in bodies which' We hhve 
ill common with the brutes; in the 
doctrine of a necessity of sinning in con- 
sequence of God's predestination; and 
some others, which are originally Mani- 
chteism strained through the less guarded 
passages of St. Augustin. 

I thought it convenient to take notice 
of these two very different accounts, an<l 
trace them up to their originals, 1. That 
I might remove out of the Christian 
church some ftrange doctrines which we 
And taught in it, and restore them to 
their true owners. 2. To observe that this 
universal corruption is assented fo by 
men of all complexions, remote from one 
another both in sentiment and situation as 
oast is from the west; the darkness of 
Paganism would not cover this truth, and 
heresy felt it in its own perverseness ; no 
air or clinic could heal the disease ; fled 
men to China or Peru, the wound went 
with them. So that we must deduce it 
from the same common source 'that we 
derive our natun^s from, which is, the 
first parents of human kind. A third, 
use which I would make of this vietv is, 
to be a check upon our judgments, that, 
since the extremes of free-will and neces- 
sary evil have introduced many errors in- 
to the Christian church, we be upon our 
guard, lest the authority of names, and 
veneration of persons, mislead us contrary 
to the scriptures. Let not the unblamc- 
abie beginning of Pelagius's life seduce 
us into a vain confidence of our own 
strength, that we can do without Christ, 
to the overthrow of grace ; nor the sane* 
tity of that great light and champion of 
Christianity St. Augustin, who found 
cause to retract many things which his 
zeal had droppc*d, persuade us to leave oft' 
xoorkvig out our own eulvution (#hil. ii. 
12.), from misinteipreted notions of God's 
decrees, and irresistible grace* 1 know 
no better guide to conduct us through 
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this intricate qiiesfion than that father 
himself is : be tell us, the true Christian 


but ilcsorted their owfi htib‘it(fli 
inents of which tradition vtx t 


so asserts five*wili as to impute the ori- served among the philosophers;, 


gin of sin, both in angels and men, to an 
al>uso of that, and not to a nature essegr 
riallynpil of which wo have n(f account ; 
this utterly destroys Manicha:istn : at 
the same time, tliat the will, since cap- 
tivatedi cannot recover its liberty again 
but ^ by the grace of God; which de- 
stroys the heresy of Pclagius." 

This is the true state of tlic riwc ac- 
cording to the scriptures ; they nil! guard 


his suggestions, 1 say, wc arc informed, 
tliat) our iii'st parents were pkovailed upon 
to make a wrong election, choosing to 
indulge appetite, and the senses, rajl^ 
than believe or regard the commandtl^Bl 
information of iieaven, by one obstiKc 
act renouncing the divine assistance, and 
defying the mortality which God hud 
threatened. The soul, which before was 
(^lightened by the perpetual presence of 


us against the two dangerous cxtivmcs of (tckI in it, after this \cduntarY departing 
an arrogant merit to which wc have no from it w'as confounded in the darkness 


riaim ; and the indolent excussc of late 
and necessity, for whi^h we have no 
grounds. If we examine those* sacred 
records, they will inform us, that Cod 
created man, in kis own image (Gen. i. 
v2r0; which Solomon explains, w'hcu he 
says, that God hath 7nade man upright 
(Ecoles. vii. 31.); able to weigh things 
with an equal balance, which had no 
light end to kick at spiritual g^iod for 
w ant of knowledge, nor necessarily weigh- 
ed down to earthly things from the 
overpoise . of affections. An attribute as- 
cribed to God by (he prophet, thou up- 
right ^ doest weigh the path of the just, 
(Isaiah, xxvi. f.) Whence the book of 
Wisdom observes, that God, made man the 
image of hie own propriety ; and so long 
as no perverse choice made him decline 
from this original uprightness, lie had 
great variety of enjoyments prepared for 
him in ]^araclisG, with privilege Co eat of 
the. tree of life, by which means lie might 
live for ever. Thus man was created in 
ineorruption, and his righteousness, hud 
he coatinued in it, would have made him 
immortal. Tiic knowledge of spiritual 
good, without wiiicli the wilf could not 
liave been free, or have power to choose 
it, was not essential, but supernaturally 
vouchsated by immediate revelations from 
God, and communications with him: 


of its own natural faculties : all the know- 
ledge he attained, was the comfoith^ss ex- 
perience of a benighted traveller; he knew 
his sun was set, and that his own eyes 
would no longer serve him to escape pre- 
cipins: they wcit‘ indeed open, but dis- 
cerned only the want of tlie divine light 
and protection : they could discover no 
traces to h*ad him where the tight dwell- 
eth (,lob, -xxviii. 12. I.9.), nor was it in 
his power to command the nwrnihgy and 
< all forth the day-star to rise in his licait 
again. Xor was this all his misery; for 
the coiiscioii.snoss of his guilt introduced 
disordered passions into his soul, such as 
sliainc, fear, remorse, irregular appetites, 
and aversion from God. They made 
themselves aprons ; they were afraid; and 
hid themselves (Cicn. iii. 7, S/ 10.) from 
the ))resi nce of (tod. Tlius his freedom 
of will was weakened towards spiritual 
go(Mj, by the want of that supernatural 
know ledge which made it a poise against 
carnal things ; and at the same time in- 
clined to evil by the inlet and torrent 
irregular passions. The consequence of 
this loss of righteousness, was loss of hap- 
piness : man tlius (iisordcred, and averse 
from God, could not Imt be miserable. 
Ills Maker tlicrcforc in justice deprived 
him of those blessings in paradise which 
were the entertainment of his innocence. 


immortality was not necessary to his na- 
ture, but the additional gift and reward 
of his Creator, to be-acquired by the use 
of moans. 

Wtf are afterwards informed, that by 
the suggestions of the serpent, which the 
envy of the devil employed, (one of those 
ttftgeifjwko siMued and kept not their Jirjst 

etdate (2 Pet. ii. 4. Jud. 6.) or dignity, 


and not without a mixture of pity too, 
4>.\cludcd him from tlie opportunity of 
reaching to the tree of life, lest he should 
eat and live for ever (Gen. iii. 22.) ; and 
so iminoitaluc a sinful and miserable be- 
ing. I’hus was he loft to his own blind 
conduct and the sweat of his brow for a 
subsistence subject to the calamities of 
his own diseased affections, and the tu- 
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iftjukul Tchavioiif of liis posterity born 
condition, till the decays of 
We or wore or broke the spiings ot lilb. 
Cl umbling hi-s body into original earth, and 
dismihsini^ iht^^soul, polluted with many 
habits ol hin, and lor ever di;prived of 
ilsJ^dy, which was once d(‘signed its 
ctdBrt and iiiStrument of iiappiness, to 
^p^d Its luturo e.xistirice in the remorse 
of pa^t guilt, and a Mew of lh« ruin wil- 
fully brought itself and liuiiuiu na- 

ture. The depaitnre of the spiiii of God 
fn .11 the soul, was the dt alh ot it. So 
Aflai'! tiled in^hetlay that he eat of the 
iiirhidden tree- 'I’he troubles and afflic- 
tions, which nei cssarily attended Ids de- 
serted Slate, were the diM seeries that' 
operieil upon Jiim in this m‘W' region r)f 
tlealli, llie beginnings ol his punishment ; 


give them life and verdure. These were 
inflicted upf)n him as a punishmeiil of lii» 
disobedience; in which punislimeiit we 
cuc in\(>ived, without any personal guilt 
of our own ; we therefore are sufferers on 
the aeconifl of Adam’s sin, and art^real- 
vd in the same manner that he was, whose 
actual guilt alone it was ; lorsaken of 
(iod ; \oiil of supornatiirai knowledge; 
strangers to, and awrse from spiritual 
good ; and immersat in the afleciions of 
a sensual life. 

Ilut there is a passage in tlie tliird of 
(leiiesis which seems to represent the 
con'seciuences of eating of ihi'^ forbidden 
fruit more like the glorious elVeets w hich 
the serpent promised : the Lord God. 

said., bi htdd the man in become as one of 
us., fa know u;oi)d and ciil. (Gen. iii. 
•:2.) 


Vi'inii!! in fniicibiis Oiri 

l-e us ft uiti lets nusucre cubilia curae. f'trg. 

The dissolution (if tlie body was but a 
single arrow Iroin the loadt'd (jiii\er of 
this king of t<*nors, and the natural con- 
sequence of Ix ing drnen from the tret' of 
li!e. Tlie sorrowful widow I kkkI ol tl 
soul, afterwards tlirough ages ofhopeles 
end, alltigelher make that eternal tleath 
which d^'wg he was to die, (Gen. ii. 17.) 

Such was Atlam’s sin, and such his 
puni'^hmeny. the important question fol- 
lows; Ilow tar aie we cuiicenied in 
eitlier ? 

Atlam for bis sin was dn\en out of J’a- 
rudisc ; and ii is certain iliat Im*' )>oste- 
ritv were driM-n out willi him. labour 
and weaiiiuss wire appoinird to Jiim ; 
and we feel that the curse descends to 
those sprung from him; he became sul»- 
jett to diseases and deulfu 1 mean that 
which respects the dissolution of soul ami 
hotly; and ex|)erience cone incos us that 
he has left tills unhappy inheritamv to 
his children. And all those were but 
the consequential puiushmeni ol ihat spi- 
ritual death which Adam died, in losing 
the divine njsistanre and support of God’s 
holy spirit which he voluntarily renounc- 
ed and f'orfeiteil ; so the like appearanees 
of sickiiiicre and decay in us, are a mani- 
fest proof, that wljcre the root i.s cut off* 
from the waters and receives no nourish- 
ment, the dew (Job, of h<*a- 

ven will not rest upon - the fclfancht's to 


’riieii was the de\il no liar, and tlio 
throwing AdarfI, because thus improved, 
out of Paradise (as the following words 
sound) casts a n fleclioii on the divine 
jdiilanthropy. To avoid this sense of the 
words, many of th<‘ falhoi*», and I think 
the general stream of interpn'ters, suppose 
them a sarcasm used by God, as a kind 
of triumph over man's mistake and mi- 
sery. iiul a still less hai-sh explication 
may bo given, quite consistent with the 
words, and more agreeable to the tenoi 
ol scripture. 

Maiiiumid observes that the tree is 
not said lo be of the knowledge of true 
and false, wliieh are the objects of the 
understaiidini; ; but of good and e^i I, not 
moral but n ilural, things pleasant and 
di.sagA cable I . the sensual appetites. 
Wliile .\dam Vontiiiued iiimxeiit, and 
lollowed the dictates of the divine 
reason, sucii ubjects made, but transiimt 
and secondary impressions upon him ; 
but wlifu he renounced lliat guidance, 
and prekiTcd sensual delights and enter- 
tainments, instead of spiritual truths^ the 
mind was taken up with the apprehen- 
sion 0 } sensible objects, and givtii up to 
(*aithJy and vil<» affections. I'his, ac- 
cording to that learned Jew, was tlie 
knowledge of good and evil. But if so, 
how could God say, Behold the f/hv is 
become (ike one of us i What we translate 
of usy may be singular in the original, 
and is so rendeit»d by Onkelos, ex to. 
If therefore Adam caiH be taken col- 
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Icctively human kinJ, as it frequently 
is Avlioii rr is prefixed, as it is hero, the 
fccnso of the passage will be this ; Be- 
hold, all mankind issuing from tJiis 
stock is as one, left to the guidanceibf 
sensual appetites; and therefore that they 
migift not immortalize a miserable be- 
ing, God excluded him, and them in 
him, fi-om tlic privilege of eating of the 
tree of life. This represents God iiiore 
like himself, mixing merry with justice, 
and not triumphing ovei' fallen man : this 
represents us, as we (indo iii'selv(‘s, earnal, 
earthly, animal, a kind of reasoning brutes, 
entangled and entertained w ilh sensible ob- 
jects, and subject to the. infirmities, wants, 
decays, and inis<‘ries wliicli our ouiy 
blindness and pervorsciu'sa, and tliarof 
others like ourselves, expose us to. 'i’liis 
lea^'es room (what many inoderns are so 
solicitous ahoiU) for a Tully to ‘•liine in 
the knowledge of social^ duties resulting 
from natural and cnil relations; and for 
a Newton's genius to cxeridso itself in 
observations upon naturi* ;us high as teles- 
copes ( an reach, or low’ as microscopes 
descc'ud. The} ma}' excel in d(‘gre( s of 
the knowledge of such good and e\il; 
but if they ha\e no pnneijdes of farther 
knowledge, what furniture orfeli(ify will 
this be to tliem, when nl/ tlnsr t/iuig.s 
aliatl (Ic (tlss()l\ a! (2 Pet. iii. 11.), when 
relations cease, and nature fails ? 

This mterjiretalion liarinonizes with 
the sacH’d writings in other places. St. 
l^iul tells tis, that throK^h the offhia 
of one, Jinifiwfnt pasar^l vpon all men to 
eondfynnattoft (Worn. Id.); tliat hp one 
fnan s (li-sohcifunce manij iirrc made , sin- 
ners (Horn. V. ]().) ; through I he ojfenee 
of one, man If he dead (Korn. 1.).), or 
that in Adam all die. (1 (’or. \o, 322.) 
Wherefore we, (who are but the uiifold- 
ings and continuation of Adam) are 
counted or dealt with as sinners on the 
score of his actual guilt, and evidently 
.share in tiie punishment wliicli was iii-^ 
^licted on it. 'Phus AdanPs sin is im*^^ 
j>uted to us, or reckoned and ])laced to 
our Hccount, so far as to invohe us in 
the .sentence passed upon him. 'I’hus 
injif'mitif irus made permanent with the 
maligmtp of the root. (Ksdr. iv. 22.) 
And because Adam transgressed, death 
TJi'as appointed in him, and in his genera- 
tions, of u'h^i came mtiojis, tribes, peo- 


ple and kindreds out^ of nund)^ r;Jt 

iv. 7.) 

But a late celebrated writer ihforln 
that “ to aftirm that the first actual siiTof 
Adam was imputed to all mankind as well 
as to iiim, is to afi[ij;m what the scriptui'o 
docs nut teach. And if to impute to 
otluT persons the actual sin of oncjA^ to 
account it tlieii's as wcdl as his, itl||vi- 
dent this is impossible w'ith God, who 
cannot account sin or any thing’clse to be 
what it is not.*' (Glark's xviitli S(ir. p. 
303, dO-i.) An fi])petite to the tree of 
knowledge, and a (legree lo be wist; in 
conte.*^p! of (bid’s word, is the actual 
guilt of many of Adainks sons as vvclf as 
of Adam. Jf (iod cannot ac(‘ount to 
some jiersoiis the actual sin of another^ 
then can he not do wliat he lias threaten- 
ed, visit the inh/uitics of the fathers upon 
the children (Kxod. x\. !).)\ then could 
h(' not commanil, what we fiiMl nviTth'd 
as his command. (IMil. xiii. 14, 13.) 
'riiat if any city prove idolaters the inha- 
bilaiit'* slioiild be desiroyeiPiitterly, and 
all that was iheiein. fathers, children, 
grantl-cliildren, gri'at giamUchildren, ami 
the new-born children, (as Maimonidos 
exjHmnds it) wi‘re all killed for the sin of 
their parents. 'I’lieii again on (’hrist was 
not laid the inifjnifp of us all{h. liii. 6’.), 
we therefore must for e\(T bi'ar our own 
actual sins. And if it he impossible for 
(Jod to account sin lo be what it is not, 
it is eijually iinjiossilile for him to ac- 
count it not to be whal it is ; wlnavtorc 
the uord of rvomiHation (2 C'^or. v. 
1.9.) must seem an iilie tale, since (Vod 
cannol but impute our trespasses unto us. 
But if to aiTount as ours, the actual sin 
of unotiier, be so (o place it to (»ur ac- 
count, as to iiuoUe ns in tlie piiinshmcnl 
inflicted upon, or due to that olher; then, 
as (’lirist /;o/v oar sins upon the tnc (I 
Pet. ii. 24.); so to us may be impuU'd 
the transgression of Adam. And this 
the scripture does t^iach, when it informs 
us, that we are made sinners hp his diso- 
bedi(m*c; aifd that all die in him. 
'Pruths which this writer could not but 
acknowledge, wliicli lie does in the ni‘Xt 
paragraph, where he tells us, that “ the 
consequences of thus introduci^ig sin into 
the world (by Adam) common with him 
and his posterity w, mortality, exclu- 
sion out of paradise, the miseries of the 
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present and a greater liableness and 
stronger temptation to sin in their cornipt 
aflfctions.’' These he says are the natural 
ana necessary consequences of ‘Mi is los- 
ing those free gifts and favours of Cfod, 
uhich neither we nor he ever had any 
claim of right to enjoy.*' Yet as» it is a 
loss us of tree giiU and favours which 
we 41*0 deprived of only for Adam’s 
guilt, it IS plain that his guilt is so far 
placed to our account, and imputed to 
us in puniahmcnt. 

But we are not only made sinners by 
impuftifion, but become such, secondly, in 
cqu^'uence of the spirit of God receding 
the soul, whereby we lose tliat di- 
vine image in which we were created, 
and are sunk in the darkness and igno- 
rance of our own unassisted natural fa- 
culties. Adam was absolutely free to 
good as well as evil, but lost the prin- 
ciple of free-will by his distorted and per- 
verse application of it : for the heavenly 
light withdrawn, left him and his posterity 
incapable of hiving spiritual good, of which 
they were ignorant, by their estrange- 
ment frpm God, and the want of his gra- 
cious communications. Having tht un- 
derstanding darkened, being alienated 
from the life of God, throvg/i the igno- 
rance that is in them, because of the 
blindness of their hearts, (Kpli. iv. 18.) 
Nor were they only thus negatively barl ; 
but thirdly, positively so, by having thtir 
affections determined to carnal things from 
the perpetual presence of those things, 
and uie appearance of good which they 
exhibited to the seiLses, which work in 
them a disinclination and avrrsion to any 
attempt that is made to draw them off from 
their l^loved engagements and deceits, 'i’his 
is the old man, our origiuai human na- 
ture, which the Apostle tells us is cor- 
rupt, through the deceitful lusts (Eph. 
iv. 22.) xarn T'6; appOtltOS 

the consequence of error. This is the 
the disposition, wdsdom or, 
affcctkio of the desh, which hangs a bias ' 
on the wiU, and is the distortion and de- 
pravation of it This concupiscence is 
the principle of actual sin in us, and' as 
it would -(if we am not assisted by the 
^racc of God) be infallibly the parent of 
it, it has in itself the nature of sin, and 
casts iis out of the favour of God. Thej^ 
(hat Mrf in the flesh cannot jleaic Goa 


(Rom. viii. 8 .) for its aftcctioivis rTzWty 
against him ; it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be, (Rom. 
viii. 7 .) And as thus by one man sin 
enilMvd into the world, so 

II. /Vlso,,death by sin; as bq alienation 
from God is a state of sin, so a std!e of 
sill is a state of death ; Avhoreforc the 
Gentiles are describi'd as dead in tres- 
passes and sms, (Eph. ii. 1 .) The dis- 
solution of soul and body follows as the 
la/gcA of sin (Horn. \i. .through 
which the body dies, which is the first 
death, while the soul in its perpetual 
exile shall suffer a second death (Uev. xx. 
6 .), burning in the flames of uusaiisficd 
appetites which shall noi be quenched, 
and surtering from tlie consciousness and 
remorse of past gu.lt, which shall never 
die. 

Such is our fatal inheritance from 
Adam, affording, abundant occasion for 
the divine philanthropy, to which not our 
merit, but our misery recommends us ; 
and the salvation eflected for us by the 
renewing of the Moly Ghost, is n*pre- 
senl.cl in the scriptures as corresponding 
to every part of our ruin, as an instance 
of grace, and to which wc had no claim 
by nature. 

If our old man be corrupt, through 
the loss of the divine image, and simili- 
tude, by which our understandings are 
darkeni'd, and our w'ills pcrwited, by 
this we are renewed again in knowledge 
after the image of him who created us 
(Col. iii. 10.), which is called our mv) 
man, cieatcd after God^ in righteous- 
ness and true holiness, ( Eph. iv. 24.) 

If the cvfnh natural concii- . 

piscence hangs a weight on our at- 
fections, and inclines them to earth, 
the pfivnfM, ur spiritual desires, is 

a balance against the carnal mind, and 
restores the wdll to its freedom, which is 
the glorious liberty • of the sons cf God. 
,(Honi. vih. 5. 21.) 

If the .same natural concupiscence leads . 
us to the commission of actual sins, and 
creates an enmity betwixt God and us 
(Rom. viii. 7 .); our Saviour takes upon 
himself the sins of those to whonmhe 
sends the spirit of adoption (Rom. viii. 
15. 32. 34.), to aasure them of the love 
(Joh. iii. and engraft them into the 
iamily of Cod (Joh. i. 12 .)||^nd tq apal 
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them to the day of redemption. (Eph. 
iv. ;i0.) 

L;istly, if this carnal mind l)C a prin- 
ciplc of death in ns, of a spiritual, a 
temporal, and an eternal death, the s]fl- 
rit is in ut a principle of lifl 9 i#nd peace, 
(Ronf. viii. 6.) quickening those who 
were d^d in their sim: by having for- 
given them alt trespasfus, (Col. ii. 13.) 
The dissolution of soul and body is no 
more a death but sleep (1 Cor. xv. 12(). 2 
Thess. iv. 13, 14., 15.), a rest fmm la- 
bour (Rev. xiv. 13.), a returning home 
from exile (2 Cor. v. 8.), a passiif^e to a 
blessed immortality. (Joh. v. 24.) 'Hie 
spirit which raised up Jesus from the 
dead, shall also quicken our> mortal bo- 
dies (Rum. viii. 1 1 .), and raise our cor- 
ruptible in inrorruption (I Cur. xv. 
42.), where our mortality shall he swal- 
lowed 7ip oj' iije, (2 Gor. V. 4.) A 
life' more lasting iind more glorious than 
this which is measured and influenced 
by suns and moons, for the glory of God 
•mill lighten ity and the Lamb will be the 
light thereof (Rev, xxi.^23.); where \vb 
shall reign for ever ana over, Jind re- 
ceive from the Spirit the consummation 
of that bliss of which he is here the 
earnest. 

Aii this account of the need and neces- 
sity of receiving the Holy Ghost in his 
enlightening, sanctifying, and quickening 
graces, is drawn from the saert'd scrif>- 
tiires; so is it the genuine doctrine of the 
church of England, as may be seiui not 
only in her articles of original sin, free- 
will, and justification; but also in her 
first rudiments laid down by Archbishop 
Cranmer and the re'«t of the committee of 
divines, in their trcatisi^ called a “ Neces.^ 
sary Erudition for a Christian Man.’' 
Where we are thus instructe<i ; ** 'J'he 
state and condition of free-will was other- 
wise in our first parents before they had 
sinned,, thiui it was either in them or their 
posterity after they had sinned ; for our 
lirst parents, Adam and Eve, until they 
woui^ed and overthrew themselves by 
Mn, had so in possession the power of 
frct'-will by the most liberal gift and grace 
of Qpd their Maker, that not only they 
might eschew all manner of sin, but also 
know Gpd, and love him, and fulfil all 
things appertaining to their supreme fe- 
licity. i'or were created in a state 


of righteou^ss, and after the image and 
similitude of God, having power, of fr^- 
will to obey or disobey. So that by'o^- 
dience they might live, and by disobedi- 
ence they should worthily d<*fierve to die. 
From this most happy state, our first pa- 
rents falling by disobedience, most griev- 
ously hurt themselves and their posterity: 
for besides many other evils that came by 
that transgression, the high power of 
man's reason and freedom of v^'ill were 
wouruh^d and corrupted ; and all men 
then.^by brought into such blindness and 
infirmity, that they cannot eschi^* ski^ 
except they be illuininaled, and ,m 
free, by an especial grace, that is _ 
by a supernatural help, and working of 
the Holy Ghost. Although there re- 
mains a certain freedom of will in those 
things which do pertain to the desires and 
works of this present life, ye‘t to perform 
spiritual and heavenly things, free-will 
of itself is insufiicient. And therefore the 
])Ower of man's free-will being thus 
woiindt‘d and decayed, hath need of a 
physician to heal it, and an help to re- 
pair it, that it may receive light and 
strength, whereby it may see, and have 
power to do those godly and spiritual 
things, which before the fall of Adam, 
it was able and might have done.'* 

1 shall now proceed to consider the 
means of receiving these graces ; but 
before I do so, it will be necessary to e.x- 
amine some doctrines, which, if true, 
will make those means so^ arbitrary, as 
to take away all encouragement and invi- 
tation to seek after them. '1 his I pffbp<^ 
to <lo (God willing) the next oppc)rtii- 
nity. 

SERMON XXV. 

The Means of Uracc. 

Titus, iti. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

But after that tlie kindness and love of God our 
Saviour toward man api>enred. 

Not by works of righteousness, witioh wc have 
done, but acconling to his mercy he saved 
us, by the washing of regeneration, and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost ; 

Which he shed on ns abundantly, through Jesus 
Christ our Saviour: 

That bjing justifind by bis grace, we should bo 
made heirs according to the hope of eternal 

m. 

Having shews that the occasion or want 
of grace is as universal as human nMure ; 
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;»iul that Goers will and dosin' to siivc* is 
reprosonted as rotwhing to all nu n, I on- 
deavourod to answer snme objections 
drawn from the doctniie of election and 
reprobation, \Nith regard to particular 
persons to whom the gospel is jireachecl ; 
and then with regard to whole nations 
from w honi that light is at pn'sent with- 
held : I afterwards (‘ntcred upon thc‘ con- 
sideration of the strongest argument a- 
gainst unisersiil grace, I mean the sup- 
]K»sed want of it for 4p()(» years, from the 
fall of Adam to the Ascension of Christ; 
whore having shewn, that there was grace 
in^various measures dispensed under the 
several dispensations before the law, un- 
der tht; law, and without the law, I pro- 
posed to remark more dislincll}^ to what 
purposes the grace then dispensed was 
effectual, and what the disadvantages of 
those dispensations w<‘re, compared with 
that of the- gospel ; previous to in y fourth 
and last enquiry, \iz. info the means of 
that grace shed abundantly on us througii 
Jesus Christ 

Under each of those stales there was, 
by means of di^ine communications either 
immediate or remote, gnuH' dis))ensed suf- 
ficient for the attaining a loxeofCiocl; a 
knowledge of religious and social <iuties ; 
a withdrawing ttie atfections from tlie 
world ; and athith in the promises of good 
things beyond this liff. 

1. A love of (io<l : 'Mius Eiux li had a 
testimony that he ph ased ihtd (lh*h. xi. 
5.); and Noah xcas fuuftd perfect aud 
righteaus (Eccle*^. xliv. 17-) ^ 
vpright and ff'arvd Ga//(Job, i. 1.} . and 
.David's soul panUtl alter him, hoing no- 
thing in comparison of hun. (]*sal. Ixxiii. 
524.) 'Hie gentile philosophy would sup- 
ply us with many specimens of their e\- 
alUnl notions on this head, tlunigh the 
• true object of worship was jiiistaken or 
unknown. 'J'hc prayers, aims, and fasts 
of Cornelius (Acts, x.4.V, and the many 
dcA-out worshippers among the (irtvks 
(Acte, xvii. 4 .), recorded in the New 
IVstament', are mom perfect instances of 
thisdwe, even to ihe true (ioti, the CJod 
of Israel. . 

' 2. The knowledge of religious and 
social duties was revealed to the mite- 
diluvian world, by which they were con~ 
viuced of tkt ir ungodly rf< tdSj ickick 
ungodly committed. (Jude, 16.) These 


wcr<‘ handed down to the postdiluvian's 
by Noah, and were calh'd Ins precepts 
by his sons, who carried with them into 
all the regions of thc^ new world the great 
lines of ndigion and morality. 'I’his was 
the law ofsthe Most High which Abra- 
ham kepi ; which restrained Abimclcch ; 
which made Joseph dmad to sin against 
God ; and taught upright Job to eschew 
evil. But as this law was corrupted or 
obliterated, anrl in danger of bedng to- 
tally lo^i, God was pleasc^d to rc'pubilsh 
it by Moses ; while the broken fragments 
of it only were left to the rest of the world, 
which the legislators and philosophers 
have industriously sought after, and wove 
among their own systems of law and 
ethics. 'I'heir ow n reasonings and oliscr- 
\ations upon the litness and beauty of 
ihosi* rules, which made them approve 
lliem, and give a sanction to them, where 
their divine authority was unknown, and 
their proper application and unfolding 
them in particular cases, was wliat St. 
Paul < alls' the xcork(fthc laxc uritten ni 
their fuaris. (Rg m. ii. 15.) A third ope- 
ration of the Holy Gliost in tliose days 
was a power in iiu n to withdraw their af- 
fection from the world. 'Ihus Moses 
c/iosc raf/tt r to sif'cr afflict ion \cith the 
people of (iod^ t/nin to enjoy the pleor 
Mires of sin for a season ; esteeming the 
reproach of Christ greater riehcxS than the 
tnasnus of Egypt* (lleb. xi. 25, J2(i.) 
Kay, the. time uoiifd fail says th(» au- 
llior of the Ejiistle to the ll(‘l)rew'.s, to 
tell of those heWnx X\\e. coming of Christ 
u'ho tvere stoned,, iverc sawn asimder, wert: 
tempted,, were *shin with the sword ; who 
wandered aln>ui m sheepskins and goat- 
skniSy l/ehtg destitute, aj/licted, torment- 
id; who wire f 'Hured, not accepting 
dflheranve, that they wight obtain abet- 
ter jcsiirrcction. (Ibid. ;32. 35, 3<), 37.) 
The Pagan moralists are full of ilies<- sen- 
timents in their writings, and not entirely 
destitute of examples in tlicir j>ractice. 

1‘he fourth cflect and sign of the Spirit 
of God in those ca|(y times, was a faitli 
in the promises of good things beyond 
this life. By this, Abel offered a more. 
accpjMablo sacrifice than Cain; and Noah 
became heir of the righteousness which 
is by faith : by this Abraham was justi- 
fiecl, and thousands of his desccncUuits 
died in full expectation ml' future good 
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things. Aiijon^ the Goiitih's, hesido^ 
those whose actions were in some dei^v 
intlucneod l>y the hopes of rewards and 
happiness hereafter, iiiaiiy w'i read of 
wlu> renounced the world, gave in their 
names as worshippers of th/ God of Is- 
rael, in confidence of his favour in another 
w'orld, hecoming therefore his servants 
and soldiers, enlisted as St. I^uke ex- 
•f^resses it riT^yiu/vci, or as we render it, 

, ordained to tterml life. (Acts, xiii. 48.) 

The principal disadvantages *of their 
state in compaiison of those under the 
gospel, were, that when they knew and 
felt their corruption they weri* strangers 
to the cim* of it 4 St. Paul breathes out 
the melancholy sigh of men in that state 
w hen he cries, 0 wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the bod// of 
death! But the Christian irives thanks 
to Gotl for his ivdcmption through Jesus 
Christ our hordr (Rom. vii. 24, 25.) It 
is true the othei's were accjuainted with 
rules to direet them, ami believed that a 
fx'haviour conformable tliereto would 
make them like Ciod and happy; but the 
more light tlw'y had giver, them to dis- 
cern their duty, the more heinous and 
tlangerous their ollences appi‘ared, so tliat 
the coinmandment which xcas ordained to 
life they found to be unto death. (Rom. 
vii. 10.) Hut we know that Christ has 
redenned us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for in (Gal. iii. i;3.) 
hlotting out ii.e hand-writing of ordi~ 
?iances that was against vs, which was 
contrary to //a*, and took it out of the. 
Tvay^ nailing it to his cross. {Colos. ii. J t.) 
They had indtx'd an indistinct faith that 
Ciod would be favourable to them in ano- 
ther world, but whether he would entirely 
pardon their sins for wliich their con- 
sciences repi*oachcHl them, or in what 
manner or measure he would punish 
them, they knew nothing of. But now' 
not ohly a total remission of sins is 
preached by the word of n'coiiciliation, 
but life and immortality is also brought 
to light through gospel (2 'I'im. i. 

With regard to their final condition, 
it may be farther asktxl, whether the 
gract? vouchsafed before the incarnation 
was sufficient to save those to whom it 
wad given? If it was, what more can be 
obtained by fjfiristians ? If not. liow does 


that descr\'e the name of grace, which 
served not to benefit, but perplex un i dis- 
turb mankind.? And here not chanty 
only will lead us to hope, but tnith 
oblige us to believe, that the ages before 
Christ came in the flesli had grace suffi- 
cient vouchsafed them, by which they 
might be saved. For Christ who was 
sacrificed for us was the lamb slain 
before the salvation of the world (Rev, 
xiii. 8.), for the redemption of the, 
transgressions that were under the first 
testament, (lleb. ix. 15.) Jf no grace 
or favour was dispensed to them, but they 
all stand cond€*mm*d in Adames sen- 
tence, there seems no room left for ano- 
ther tribunal, to judge those whose eon- 
.scienres accuse or excuse them both in 
the law, and w'ithout the law, wliich yet, 
iicc<»rdiiig to St. Paul’s gospel, will be 
done in the day when dod shall judge the 
secrets of men Jesus Christ. (Rom. 
li. 12, 16.) In which judgment the 
Ninevites who repented at the preaching 
of .louah, i. c. under fewer means of 
grace, shall condemn the obstinacy af 
such as would not npent under greater, 
after the coming of Christ. Nay, we 
have our Saviour's word for it, that 
/ibraham, Isaac, and Jacob shall sit 
down in the kingdom of God. (JMatt. viii. 
II.) Nor is this salvation confined to 
Jews only, as an exclusive, privilege be- 
cause Ciotl loved Jacob ; for Esau whom 
he hated, as has been before observed, is 
iK^t supposed to Ih^ finally lost or rej)ro- 
bated. Among his posU'rity, and out of 
ihe Jewish ehurch, was holy Job, of 
w'hose siiUaliou 1 think neither Jew or 
(’hristian ever doubuR, who allowed 
him any existence. 'I’lio Jewish doctors 
granted a place in the life to come to 
tlieir proselytes of the gate, the devout 
Gentiles, who observed the moral law, 
not from a philosopJiical opinion of its 
beauty and fitness, but from a religious 
sense of its divine obligation, and from 
a love and drt'ad of tlie Sacred Imposcr* 
Of this number, among others, was 
Candace's eunuch (.Vets, \iii, 2/.), and 
Cornelius the centurion (Acts, x. 1.), 
and otiier divout Greeks a great multi- 
tuds'. (Acts, xvii. 4.) A due usfi of 
their few talents recommendtxl them to 
tli^ trust of more from tlie preaching of 
the gospel; but £uch as behaved like 
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them before Christ’s ministry, cannot bo 
supposed totally out ot‘ the reach of (ind’s 
merciful acceptance. Not but that there 
will doubtless be a gi't*at dittorcnce be- 
twixt them in their degrees of happiness; 
rise there had been but little use in the 
ministry of Philip to the eunuch, or of 
St. Peter to Cornelius, or of Christ and 
his Apostles to the true Israelites and dt*- 
vout Greeks. And if the fewiT allot- 
ments of grace will abate the number of 
stripes (Luk. xii. 48.) to those who trans- 
gress, we must with greiit justice sup* 
pose, that they will also make an abate- 
ment in glory to those who have used 
them worthily. '1 he five talents of the 
Christians, well managed, procure for 
them the precedency over five cities ; 
the two talents of the Jew.s will enable 
them to obtain two Vi tics, though no 
more ; and even the one talent of the Gen- 
tiles, if it had not bc^n buried in the 
earth, but had been properly improved, 
would have recommended them to still 
faither means of grace through an ac- 
quaintance with the living oracles depo- 
sited in the keeping of the .lews, which 
was vouchsafed to some, by which means 
they would also have received, though 
not an equal rew'ard with those w ho were 
more favoured, yet a proportionable one, 
(Matt. XXV. 14, &c.) The earthly Jeru- 
salem is represented as a type of that 
which is above; and the tahtrvacle as 
the pattern of heavenly things, (Hcb. 

viii, 5.) In which view the author of 
Ep. Hebr. observes many particulars, 
which seem to cast light upon this p<»int. 
I'here was the court of the (ientiles, and 
othei*s still -nrarer and nearer to the 
Divine Majesty for the Israelites and 
priests ; but neither of these had permis- 
sion to enUT into the Sanctum sanctorum ; 
the Holy Ghost thus signifying, that 
the way into the holiest of all was not yet 
made manifest^ while as the frst taber- 
nacle was yet standing, which was af- 
glare for the time then present, (Heb.- 

ix. . 8| 9*) ^<^d has prepared some 

better things for tts : wherefore we, bre- 
thren, have baldness to enter into the ho- 
liest by the blood of Jesus, (lleb. x* 19.) 

* Kor was this all ; for as the happiqpss 
was less, so the number of those who at- 
tained to it before the gospel dispcnsatiosi, 
was probably much kss than of those 


since the incarnation. But this, not be- 
cause sufficient grace was denied, hut be- 
cause they re.siste<] it, the generality of 
the old wdHil brought the deluge upon it: 
however : this is no proof that the Spirit 
w’as not yet',* for the Spirit strove to cor- 
rect the imaginations of their hearts. 
(Gen. vi. 3. .5.) 

If d very inconsiderable number of the 
Jews are sealed (Rev. vii. 4,), St. 
phon gives us the reason, not because 
tiierc was no grace under that ceconomy, 
but because they were uncomplying 
with it, stiff-necked and un circumcised in 
heart and ears, they and their fathers fl/« 
xnays resisrin^ the Holy Ghost, (Acts, 
vii. 51.) And with regard to the Gen- 
tiles, St. l^aul tells us, that when they 
knew God, they worshipped, hint not as 
God, neither were thankful: . wherefore 
even as they liked not to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gate them over 
to a reprobate mind, (Rom. i. 28.) 

But though all these had light suffi- 
cient to have led them to .some degrees 
of happim^ss in another life, and their 
voluntary departure from it will juqly 
subject them to punishment ; yet . their 
want of that abundance which God un- 
deserved]} has allbrded us, sl>«vll make it 
more toh rablv even for Sodom and Go* 
morrah in the day of judgment, than for 
us, if wi neglect such great salvation, 
(lleb. ii. 3.) The tear of greater punish- 
ment to those who reject greater grace, 
and the suiv: confidence of more abun- 
dant glory to those who have more abun- 
dant grace vouchsafed them here, should 
make us earnest to obtain the largest 
measures of it tliat we can, and diligent 
to improve what wc do obtain. Which 
brings me to the las* general head, 

To enquire into the means by w Inch 
the Holy Ghost is dis^Kmsed and shed 
abundantly upon us. 

It IS from the Giver only that w*o can 
know by what means be will please to 
dispense his gifts ; and where be has ap- 
pointed any, wc safely rely upon 
them, so as to expert grace by the due 
use of them, but can have no sure 
grounds to expect it from any other. 
Eor though God be not so tied to his 
own appointed means, as to restrain hiin» 
self from bestowing grace by any other 
method if he pleases, yet «his appoint** 
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ment lays a necessary obligation upon us 
to apply to it for such spiritual aids as 
he has promised to give' thereby. Vet, 
though we arc to apply ourselve^ to such 
means, and from them only cJi expect 
grace, we must not look upon them 
otherwise than as means, nor l^lieve them 
to be, or themselves to give that grace 
of "which they arc no more than the 
channels. So that to neglect the means 
lippointed by God, is either infidelity, in 
not believing them to be available for the 
end for which God has appointed them ; 
or else, a great impiety, in contemning 
the grace thereby to be vouchsafed. To 
apply oui*sclvvs to other means than those 
appointed, is enthusiasm, as it dn^ams of 
divine communications from the impulse 
of our own imaginations, ^without sufli- 
cient warrant from the ordinary revelation 
of scriptuvip, or an extraortliiiary one 
duly attested. Or to reverence even the 
appointed means* in such a manner as to 
look upon them as if they wore what they 
convey, or that by their natural elHcacy 
they produced those effects, of which by 
God's will only they are the moral instru- 
ments, is a superstitious opinion, and* 
idolatrous veneration. 

The great instituted mean is the gos- 
pel in general, as comprclumdiiig the 
divine truths inspired by the Holy Ghost, 
and written by the sacred penman, toge- 
ther with those heavenly lessons written 
in the sacred character, God's own hiero- 
glyphics, those verba visibilia, as St. 
Austin calls them, the sacraments, speak- 
ing to every man in his own tongue the 
wonderful dispensations of God. Of this 
gospel, comprehending as well the sacra- 
ments as the written word, are those 
characters to be understood, that it is 
the 'power of God to* sail at ion to every 
on€ that htlieveth (Rom. i. iO.); that it 
is an incorruptible seed bp which ice are ^ 
horn again. (1 Pet. i. 23.) 

But the spiritual man, like the natural, 
is to be considered in three states ; 1 . liis 
conception, to which the writlon word 
does peculiarly conduce. 2 . iiis new 
birtii or regeneration, which is effected 
by baptism. And, 3. llis growth and 
nourishment, which owes itself chiefly 
to the divine sustenance of thi? Loi-d's 
sapper. Of which 1 shall treat in their 
aider. 


1 . The written word ; the great end 
of which is, to procure us the gift of 
faith, for faith comet k bp hearing 
hearing by the word of God. (Horn. x. 
17.) When men had a full, thou^ 
sorrowful knowledge of sin, and were 
sensible of the infirmity and misery of 
their condition, tlwit they hud greatly 
odeiidod, and had just reason to dread 
punishment ; (which were lessons W'hich 
God taught them in the schools of the 
law and of philosophy, and lessons which 
had been so fully learned by the disci- 
ples under each, as was seen before, that 
i>oth were convinced of their need of 
farther light and assistance :) when this 
fulness of time was come, when the Jews 
longed for a Redeemer, the Prophet 
that should tell tlu^m all things, and 
fled to dinon confessing their sins, that 
they might escape tfie wrath to comt 
(John, iii. 23. Matt. iii. .5, (>, 7 «)> which 
tht‘y clcserved and feared ; when philoso- 
phy had experienced , its inability to re- 
form mankind, and gave up the cause of 
virtue as hopeless and imattaiuablc by 
their systems, and despaired Of atone- 
ment from their custom of sacrifices, 
wishing for farther information from 
heaven; then Christ the blessinu (Gen. 
xii. 3,), and the desire (Hag. iT. 7.) of 
all nations came, to make manifest the 
mystery whicli had been hid from ages 
and generations, the hope of glory, 
(Coloss. i. 26, 27 .) When they found 
themselves stripped of their innocence, 
and half dead, and that the priest and the 
Levite would afibrd them no assistance, 
our Saviour came, like his own good Sa- 
maritan, to bind up their wounds, and 
pour in oil and wine. 

But as the gospel succeeds into, so also 
it supplies the place of the law, whether 
as rc-delivcred to Moses, or gathered up 
by the philosophers, and supersedes not 
their use by making it unlawful to seek 
for any light tliere, it comes not to de- 
strop (Matth. V. 17 .), but to fulfly or 
complete w'hut was defective in them : 
it restores the spiritual meaning of the 
Mosaic statutes, which the Jewish inter- 
preters had buried under their glosses ; 
and gives a sanction and divine authority 
to the moral precepts, of which philoso- 
phy had lost the knowledge. So that 
the lowest of its praise is to surpass the 
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hijfliest rxrellencos of any proi-t din^ ceco- 
nomy, to be a finer system of morality' 
thau any of the Gentjlrs c*(;ul(l furni&li 
out, and a cleanT exposition and rt'achn^ 
on the Jewish law than anyot their Kahhis 
have boon able to make. 'I'o tliose who 
boar it, it belter answers the very end at 
whicli they aimed, and for which they 
wore dosignod, <ioctrine, conviction, cor- 
rection, and instruction in riglileousiiess. 
Jt therefore more elleetually con\oys the 
grace, in some moasuro, attainable under 
former dispensations, a con\irtion of our 
sins, and compunction for them. It is 
sharper than the /zeo-edg£7/(IIol). iv. IQ.) 
instrument of the priest with ulueh he 
dissected the sin-oflering, piercing to the 
very inmost recesses, and lays op4'n our 
most hidden blemishes and defects; till 
pricked to the heart from a sense of guilt, 
^nd of th<‘ Majesty oft'ended by it, we (‘r\ 
out for help, Men and brethren, xi'hat 
shall Tue do ! (Acts, ii. :57-) though 
the wor<l he the same seed, and so (‘qiially 
good, yet cast into ditVerent soils, it has 
'\ery different eftects. Some, though their 
\ices flash in their faces at hearing the 
word, nn<l conscious guilt cals them to the 
hearty yet instead of humbling, tin y Iiartl- 
en themselves and gnash (Acts, Mi, ^‘f.) 
upon the preaelier with their teeth: in- 
stead of bewailing, defend or excuse the.ir 
crimes ; instead of fearing the ininishment, 
make light of the threatening ; and in- 
stead of reforming, add sin unto sin. Wlio, 
when then/ hear the words of the ettrse^ 
pet bless themsehes in their heart, and say ^ 
[ shall hacc peai\, thtoagh 1 ualk after 
the vnagination of ttfiov heart to add 
drunkenness to thirst, (l)eut. xmx!. ip.) 
Others again though brought to tremble 
when reasoned with of righteousness, t* m- 
pcruncc, and Judgment to come ; jet, with. 
Felix, divert the thoughts for llic pieseiil, 
umlcr pretence of wiuting for a more eon- 
zaiient season. (Acts, xxiv. 25.) If .such 
are deprivi'd of farther grac e, they cannot 
charge Go<l with unkmdness ; his IJcdy 
Spirit has atood at then doors, and 
kiy>ckc*d, and they refused to open unto 
him. B^ut to those. wJio have complied 
^^itli this gi-aco, by acknowledging and 
grieving for their otfences, iind Hying to 
God for help, the word is an instrument 
of cvijiveyiug more, by opening to them 
a deaf and distinct hope of salvation. 


And here begins the peculiar, use and 
rfTicJU'y of the gospel : the thunders, 
and iightning.s, and smoke of the moun- 
tain (Kxod. xix. 16’. 18.;, which accom- 
panied aie law, vanish away an<l are 
heard no more ; the terrors of the Divine 
Majesty sdi'ten into the afiections of our 
Father who is in heaven. (Matt. vi. p. 
See 2 Cor. iii. 7, 8, p. U. 18.) He is 
repreaentod to us as tow (1 John, iv. 8.) 
itself, as willing to be reconciled (2 Cor. 
V, ip, 20.), and not impute ovr trespasses 
uiilu uf^. That the guilty mind may bear 
up again.st the uneasy ap})reliensioiis nf 
an angry (Jod, from the repeated dicla- 
rations of his kindness and pliiluntliropy. 
(John, iii. 1(). 'l it. iii. 4-.) 'I he surt'erings 
of the Son of God for {>iir s<ns (1 IVt. n. 
21. 21.). ihc^ansoin tjfhis blood f Aefs, 
XX. 2S. Kph. i. 7. Col. i. 14, 1 IV/. i. 

IS, Ip.), and the satisfaction tliereliy 
made for us (Jlom.\.p. Col. i. 20.\ are 
perpetually inculcated, and in various 
ni(‘tliods, to discharge the eonseions soul 
of its fears from the divim* justice, that 
all that labour and are heavy laden wuu 
hare rest. (Matt. xi. 28.) I’he fellowship 
and ahidim: of ilie Holy Spirit with us 
(2 Cor. \di. 1 1. Phil. i. 2. John, \i,’ 
lO'.), to adopt us into llie liiiuily ol Ci(j<i 
(Rom. viii. 1.5, Gal. fv. 6.), and unite u*- 
unto him (^.lohn, .wii. 21. 2.S. i .loim, 
iii. 21.), whi^ enaldes us to combat agaiiis' 
natuie (Ibnn. \iii. / . <). Kpli. ii. 2. S.i. 
and tin' pnnci* of this world; to sow the 
seed ami principle of eternal life in oui 
hearts (lloiii. \iii. 10.); to lnum|)h »»Yer 
death (Kom. vm. 11.), and seal us to the 
day of re.dempt.on (Kph. iv. ;jO.), are so 
frequently and Mllectionutely promised, 
that the sense ol our own' weakness and 
mortality need no longer discourage us 
I’orn I'litenainiug / he hope of glory laid up 
ill heal en for vs, whereof we have heard 
in the word of the truth of the gospel. 
(Col. i. .5.) ^riiis love of (iod. uml 
grace of our Lord Jesus (Christ through 
his sahation applied to us, and tin- fel- 
lowship ot the Holy Crhost, aix' not llw 
objects of our senses, and are proposeil 
ill the written word only ;is in our power 
to obtain ; the natural man thcrelore whir> 
will believe nothing l>ut ins outwanl 
senses,* can have no evidence of tlmir 
truth, nor cousequc'iitiy enUTtain navy 
hope of the promise ; we may so engage 
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and embarrass ourselves with lliinf»s pre- 
sent, as to neglect or rejec t the revelation ; 
or our prejudices ami ignorance inay so 
interpret it, as either to disbelieve the 
mercy oft'ered, or despair of i/; oflend- 
ing against stumbling-blocks of our own 
laying, or treating as Ibolislfliess A^hat- 
e\er conclusions are drawn fron> premises 
of \vbi< h our senses have no certain U‘s- 
tiinony. But through the. prrdiflc inllu- 
eiKTs of ?the Holy Spirit uCronipan> iiig 
the written word- by wliic'li it bt^eonies 
ihc g(»o(l seed sown, and v\ilhoul ^vhich it 
js but scattered chart*, it nia> fake loot in 
our hearts, producing lliaf faith whicli 
i;i\e.s substance to the things hopiMl for, 
and (widence to llu* things not s(*eii. 
(llel). M. I.) 'i’his gill is coinoNed l<> 
fis J»y the W(*r(l ; and wJiere this gilt 
• I iJi’ci^rnes the pledge, or rather eariK'si 
'>f the {.n!h<*r graces ol the Holy Spirit, 
uliieh flu- wrilleii word is also (i(‘signeil 
the iii-irumcnl -of deriving to us, and 
wilhoul uhhh our liiith shall not save 
us; lor ?/’ // /o/ic /toi icorhuy i.v 

firatly hvitfg ahnr (Janies, li. 17.); und 
this gilt Is the grace of rc'peiitanci*, a 
hfrfihfi! fraui Satan unto HixL (Acts, 
xwi. 18.) 

Tilt* word, which gi\es us the know- 
I( d'H* ol Ootl’s luve to us, will also be a 
means ol shedding ahioad m our heait.s, 
i . A love tow’ards hiiri ; icr shall hn c //;/;/, 
Otrausr hr first fovc<f as (1 Jo]in,i\. I*).}; 
ami this lo\e will lie in us a prineiple. 

Of obedience ; encouraging fis thereto, 
from an assurance ot pardon lor our 
past ortenees, the promises of aid and 
a ssisUiiu e beyond the power of our own 
nature, and the gracious acceptance of 
our sinceii*. endiavours, tliougli they 
reach not lo a perfect service ; ./hr this 
is the Ion of God ^ that u'r ktup his rono 
unamlmaits (I Jwhn, v. .>.) And tins 
love of Ood engages us, ;J. 'Fo a love 
of our brethren : not barely from civil 
virtue, the praise and beauty of humane 
actions, the. lit ness ami bonelit of social 
duties ; but from the coninioii interest 
and relation that w^e all bear to the siiiiie 
Creator, wlio has viadv of one blood all 
nations (Acts, xvii. the common 

we all have in tiie same Redeemer, 
who ^ died tor all (12 Cor. v. 15*.); and 
the communion of the same Spirit, which 
tioites us to one head, and makes us one 


body. (Eph. ii. 1 8, 1 1), 20, 21, 22. iv. 
L‘>, l6. Col. ii. 19.) „ 4*. The same word 
discovering to us the glories of another 
life, and the hindrance wliicli thU w’orld 
is in our way to lieaven (this world, of 
whose emptiness, trouble, vanity, and 
uncertainty long experience had before 
convinced us) ; this influences our atfcc- 
tioiis, and draws us ofl* from earth, and 
sets them on things above, (Rom. xii. 2. 
(Nil. iii. 2. 1 .lohn, v. 4.) 

'i'lu ^e are th<! beginnings and rudi- 
ments nf the new man, the conceptions^ 
of tlu* Christian lilt; : ihns are \vc begoG 
trn again through the gospel (1 Cor. iv, 
1.). I 1^1‘t. i. .3.) which is the incorrupti^ 
Ide se*‘d that livith and abideth for eVer» 
(1 l*i‘t. i. 23. 25.) But all this is yet 
sliort of rt*gcneration ; it is only a prepa- 
ration to the new birth, which i.s the 
ellcf t of baptism, when we are born 0} 
water and of the spirit ; and after which 
tlie sumi‘ graces do .shoot forth, and un- 
fold th( mselves into f.irther degrees, and 
more pe‘ti‘ct measures. But this will be 
obs(*r\t‘d more at large liercafter. 

At prt»seiit it will be proper to consi- 
der, llial thongb the word be seed, from 
whicli thes4* graces geriuinale and take 
root in llie heart, yet it is but the channel 
bv which lilt' divin(‘ graces are conveyed 
tiiillier. It has not power of itst‘11 to 
work in our undm'stamling.s a failli in 
Ciotl, nor ialluence the wnll to a re pen - 
tanci* from dead works, without the aid 
of (he Holy (iliost. It is true there are 
soim* historical parts so properly attested, 
that the mere natural inun may Find 
reason to give iii.s assent to tlie relation ; 
but this IS far from divim* faith, which 
is U^lally excreused about good things 
not known, but hopi'd for only; and in 
be I awing truths fiilure and out of sight 
(lleb. xi. 1.), of whicii w'e can have 
iiu sensible evidence. So again, some 
moral precepts there delivered may ap- 
p(*ar so suitable to the present staKi of 
things, and our civil and natuial rela- 
tions, tliat the carnal man may sec their 
beauty and convenience, and act agreea- 
bly thereto ; but the Christian con vewiou 
is the work of God, as ii Hows from 
a lo'c of him, a sense of duty and grati- 
tude lo him, to Xhii forsaking fathers and 
mothers^ houses and latuist (Matt. xi.x. . 
2‘f.), to the denning ovrsclves (Matt, x / ^ 

db 
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521*.), kreping^ under ike bodj/ (1 Cor. ix. 
27*)> rejoicing in afflictions (Acts, v. 14. 
Horn. V. 3. Phil. i. l2y. James, i. 3.), 
throwing up every present good and 
grateful sensation for the hope of what 
ntither eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor 
can the heart of man conceive (1 Cor. ii. 
f).); things which the natural ^an rccei- 
veth not, fur they arc foolishness unto him, 
neither, though plainly proposed in the 
written woni, can he knou'^ them, for they 
are spiritually discerned. (1 (^)r. ii. 14.) 
Thus for instance, when the preacher 
opens his mouth, we may either indulge 
nature, by engaging ourselves in secular 
thoughts, and wave the information ; a 
Felix dismisses Paul with a Go thy way 
for this time (Acts, xxiv. 2 .^.) ; and a 
Gallio caret h for none of these things, 
(Acts, xviii. 17 .) Or we may, by grace, 
suspend this worldlincss for a while, per- 
mit our hearts to be diverted to a new 
care, and attend to the things spoken. 
(Acts, xvi. 14.) After wi; have given 
attendance, and have heard our Saviour, 
or his Apostles, instructing or directing 
us, we may, cither by the aids of grace he 
of the number of those blessed, who though 
they have not seen yet believe (John, xx. 
* 9 .) ; being convinced upon reasonable 
evidence that tlie revelation is from C5od ; 
and then by a divine faith assenting to 
those tnitlis, which our natural ideas arc 
too short to reach ; rejidily admitting, that 
if earthly things are toO great for our 
comprehension, lica\enly things (John, iii. 
12 .) must be more so ; or, we may re- 
sist this grace, and make natural ideas 
the standard by which we weigh !?piri- 
tual objects, prop(Tlie.s, or relations, and 
so continue or relapse into intideliiy. 
I'hc Spirit that unites us to Ood, aii<i 
adopts us into his family, may satisfy us 
of the possibility of being l>oni again ; 
though the carnal innn may reject as ab- 
surd, that a man that is old, should enter 
a second time into his mothers womb, 
(John, iii. 4.) When wc arc told of a future 
eternity, wc may scoff at the discovery, 
by giving way to our sensual appetites, 
and choose to eai and drink, because fo- 
morrow we die (1 Cor. xv. 32. 35.); 
ip.ocking at tlie doctrine of a resurrection 
f'writh such obvious interrogations, llow 
are the dead raised up f And with what 
^ do they come ? Others may receive 
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tlip ijrarp of GoH so far, as to sasp^d 
their conlradicrion, thougli not yet nttiVed 
at the gift of faith, and desire to K^ar 
again of ihis\rnattei\ (Acts, xvii: 3??.) 
And soiile, through illumination and 
sanctification of the Spirit, are persuaded 
that whoso^er liveth and believeth in the 
Son of God shall never die (John, xi. 26\ 
27 .) ; assured from a knowledge of the 
scjiptures and the power of God (Matt, 
xxii. 29*)t that while we are present in 
the body we art absent from the Lord, de» 
sirous that this tabernacle may be dissolved 
(2 Cor. V. 1 — fi.), despising the gratifi- 
cations of sense, and the <lcceitful argu- 
ments it proposes (which others make 
their oracle and their deity), groaning 
earnestly for their spiritual robes, that 
Christ would transfoimi this vile body, and 
fashion it like unto his glorious body, 
according to that divine, though to ns 
incomprehensible, energy, by xvhich he is 
able even to subdue all things to himself', 

(Phil. iii. 21.) 

In like manner the precepts contained 
in the wTitton word, require the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghci>st, to give them 
influence on the will and affectionS. 
Precepts whir'll the carnal man rejects 
as unnatural, and therefore unreasonable 
to his fleshly wisdom ; but towards 
which the Spirit of holiness, if we will 
permit ourselves to be l(*d by hiin, 
creates in us a new’ appetite and hunger, 
till it becomes our very meat to do the 
will of God. (John, iv. 34.) 1 might 

produce a great variety of instances, but 
1 think enough has been said for my 
present purpose, which is to shew, that 
when the bare ieUer of the .scripture is 
proposed, to the mere unassisted natural 
mail, his understanding is too w’cak to 
apprehend many of its truths, his will 
and aflections too bliift and cngagecF to 
appro\'c and follow its directions. It 
may indeed give them human evidence 
of histoiical trutlis, and philosophical 
arguments for social virtue ; but the 
mystery of godliness, and evangelical 
purposes, is what we can never embrace, 
unless the Spirit give power to the latter 
to work a divine faith In us; without 
which, the word preached pr<ffit$ not them 
that hear. (Heb. ii. 4.) Our images, 
the likeness of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, bit in the 
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under ike earth (Exod. xx. 4.), 
cau be no fit repre^sentatives ot‘God, when 
grossly understood : our line cannot mea- 
sure tke deep t kings oj God, ^cither can 
our shekels justly e>>timate|a// eternal 
rceight' of glorjf. Such points must in- 
deed be iuolishness to tlieliatural man^ 
eeeingf they see^ but perceive not ; and 
heurtngy they hear, but do not under-- 
stand, (Mark, iv. 12.) The Spirit teaches 
us to discriminate (1 Cor. ii. 15.), and 
rvveaU to babes, to men of humble, teach- 
able, unprejudiced hearts, thin^ thataie 
kid from the liv.vc and prudent, (Matt, 
xi. 25.) 

But tliough the word be only an in- 
strument, of itself insufficient to illinni- 
nate or sanctity the Iiearer, for faith is 
the gift of Cod (Kph. ii. 8.) ; and he it 
is, tvho u'orlccth in us both to uiil and to 
do of his good p/co.swr6 (Fliil. ii. 13.); yet 
it i.s tlio instrument by Ciud appointed 
for tlie cgnveyaiice of the bcginnnuis and 
first motions of these graces in our hearts ; 
and in the hands of God an instrument 
sufiicioul for the end designed. For Jaith 
Cometh by hcaringy and hearing by the 
vsord of God (Rom. x. 170; '' here the 
written word is meant, lor tlie Apostle 
refers to the proplieis and the Gospel. 
And St, Peter informs us, that the gospel 
preached (1 i^et. i. 23. 25.) is the incor- 
ruptible seed, of which w'eare born again. 
W e are not iheroforo to c.xpcct or apply 
ourselves t.o du i m . and visions, to receive 
from tiieiiLe illapses of the Holy Spirit; 
for whatever extraordinary instances of 
tliis kind may happen (God being not 
tied, as was before observed, to ordinary 
means though we are), yet these arc not 
the common pr\\ileges of the gospel, 
Joel's prophecy, tbui it should come to 
pass in the last dau.^, that your young 7ncn 
shqfl see visions, apd your old men shall 
dream dreams {Ads, iu 17.), w as, (as St. 
Peter informs us) fulfilled on that day of 
Pentecost, when about one hundred "and 
twenty Galileans (on whom the Jew's 
tliougbt the spirit of prophecy never 
rested), men and women, young and old, 
saw' the appearance of fiery tongues, and 
spoke os the spirit gave them utterance. 
Tlie Apostle proceeds to shew the ac« 
cgnipUshment of the prophecy then, by 
clUM^actcrs wbic)i are not applicable to 
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our days. The blessings of these times, 
is, as he tells us, that Khosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be Jtuved, 
(Acts, ii. 21 .) And when St. Paul preach- 
* es upon that text (Rom. x. 13, &c.), he 
informs us, that such calling is an cti'ccl 
of the word (not of drcaiiis and visions), 
and that the \jiord is dispensed by the 
preachers of the gospel, divinely commis- 
sioned (and not by angels or immediate 
revelations). It is hither our Saviour 
r^Vrs us ; They have Moses and the Tro~ 
phefsy let them hear them, (Luke, xvi. 
29 .) And reprehends the fanciful ^cx- 
pecuiions of supcniatunil t‘vjden(‘(% by 
declaring that it would iiave no more 
efficacy (if granted) than that ordinarily 
appointed mean the written word, Ij they 
hear not Mqsch and the prophets, n tit her 
zeiii they be persuaded although one ruse 
from the dead, (Luke, xvi. 31.) And 
though the angels may havti their charge 
over us, yet tlicir commission is not to 
prevent, but forward the ministry of the 
word. 'I'hc angol that was sent to Cor- 
nelius declared not the Ciospcl, nor dis- 
pensed the Spirit ; but directs him only 
to^vhom he should go, to hear words of 
him ; and tehile Peter spake, the Holy 
Ghost fill on all them which heard the 
word, (Acts, X. 6. 22. 44.) 

'Fhe word liien being the instrument by 
which God conveys the beginnings and 
principles of Ikith and Christian life to us, 
ii is our duty to attend to that for it, 
and iKjt lay it aside, or discrexiit it as the 
letter and element only : let us not say 
with llosius the Polish bishop, ‘ We 
have bid adieu to the scriptures, having 
seen so many, not only diftbrent but 
contrary interpretations given of them ; 
lit us then rather hear God himself 
speak, than apply ourselves and trust our 
salvation to these jejuno elements : there 
is no need (as he proceeds) of being 
skillul in the law and scriptures, but of 
being taught by God ; that labour is ill 
employed (says he) that is bestowed on'^ 
the scriptures, for the scripture is a 
creature, and a poor kind of element/ 
Thus let papists resolve the truth ot God - 
into their pope’s infallibility; and 
enthusiasts, if they please, lick up their 
filthy vomit, m favour of their privuto ^ 
and extraordinary cointnuiucatiQns ; onq ' < 
N ’ .. 
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lot the modem reasoners an<l dispiitcrs of 
this world shake hands with tlioir allies, 
and join in confederacy to sot aside the 
written word, by preftTring tlicir own 
fancies and prejudices to the plainest re- 
velation. But Christ commands us to 
aearck the scriptures (John, v. 39*) ; and 
5>t. Paul to gite attendance to rending 
{1 Tim. iv. 13.); afTiriuing tJiat the 
scriptures arc pr^Uable for doHnnc,for 
reproof , for correct iojiyJ or instruction in 
righteousness^ that the man of God imy 
be perfect, throvs^hly furnished unto ail 
goodrvorks. (2 Tim. iii. l6, 17*) If there 
have been difterent, and o\cn contrary 
interprotaiions of scripture, lot that warn 
us against tlu* ignorance and <»bstinacy 
which have usually occasioned them. L(*t 
tho.se who are to teach espi cially labour 
by a skill in languages, grammar, criti- 
cism, history and antiquity, the .lewisii 
in particular, to understand the plain and 
primary sense of the letter, though it be 
a poor jejune element ; for it is neverthe- 
less the element wiliiout wliich we shall 
never attain to that kno\\ ledge, v\hich is 
to make us awe u/ito salvation. And vv hen 
the letter is obtaine<l, let us h'arn^ to 
distinguish betwixt the spiritual oiijcct 
and the material type which represents 
it; nor rigidly cohclude from symbols, 
points not drawn into comparison in the 
text, or supported by other parts of the 
revelation : taking both the thing signi- 
fied, and ihe extent of its analogy, not 
from one particular representation of it, 
but view it in its several exhibitions, 
comparing spiritual things wdth spiritual. 
This, with the grace of God assistmg his 
own appointment, will guard us against 
dangerous erroi-s, though not from mis- 
take in all points. Neither wdll it help 
IM to a' distinct knowledge in spiritual 
concerns ; for from the dispriiportion be- 
fwjxt our faculties, and the. true objects, 
dia cihi but as in aglass^ darkly, 

'Untl knotif Of^fn part , conducting our- 
that reflected light, for we walk, 
ll&t by - vision, kvt by faith, (2 tor. 
V. 7.) . 

Without the word, we con bring forth 
^ fr^ i if we arc not careful to pre- 
:pare4le soil for its reception, it will be 
" .cd. and die away ; and even when 
ja ri^tly prepared, the improve- 


ment will not be always the same, biHt 
God shall cause it to bring forth at hU 
gwd pleasure, in some thirty, in some 
sixty, in seme an hundred fold, (Mark, 
iv. 8.) \{ • 

SI^RUlON XXVI. 

Jiy (Jlocesteu Ridley, LL. B. 
Tlio same Subject continued. 

Titi s, ii:. 5, 6, 7. 

— By his mercy he vaved ii^, by the wash ins; 
of regeiieraliui), and renewing of the Holy 
fjhost j 

Which he shed on iis abundantly, thi*oiigh Jesus 
Thrift our Lord: 

That b( inj: inditied by his grace, vre should bo 
made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life. 

I\ treating of the; means which God him ' 
appointed for the con\o\anco of tiiw 
graces of the Holy Ghost distinct from 
that which is called common or extra- 
evangelical, 1 mentioned three particulars; 
the wriui’ii word, and the sacraments 
of baptism, and the Lord’s supper : all 
which arc implied in Ihte general term 
the Gospel, These three particulars 
correspond to the three stales of the 
spiritual man, under which he is repre- 
sented in analogy to the natural man. 
The first was his conception, to which 
the written word does peculiarly conduce : 
how far it is weak, and bow far effica- 
cious to this end, was shewn in the last 
discourse. But conception only is not 
sufficient to the Chrfstian life, if when 
the children are come to the birth, there 
be no strength to bring forth, (Isaiah, 
xxxvii. 3. Ixvi. <*.) I proceed therefore 
to consider, 

In the second place, the Christian new 
birth or regeneration, which is effected 
by baptism, called in the text thelaver,or 
xvashing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, The law by which.*' 
was the knowledge of sin, fills the souf?^ 
with the horrors of guilt, and the dread 
of punishment ; it shews how vile we 
arc, how ofiensive to the holiness of God, 
how much we are exposed to his just re- 
sentment; the compass of maurucoutwos 
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Ho hoali^j'g medicine that can recover us, 
f^oug/i thou uash thie xcith nitre^ and 
lake thee much soap, (Jer. ii. 22.) it 
will not cleanse thee : the blihd of bulls 
and (floats cannot take awajl .sin. (Ileb/ 
X. 4.) Our old man, loaded^ith diseases 
and infirmities, finds its footsteps incline 
ui||o the dead, hut knows no .Medea's 
cauldron to restore it a<»ain, and give it 
its long lost youth and vigour; it despairs 
of rising witli the phoenix from its own 
ashes, renewed in strength and fresh with 
life. But our Saviour brings* life and 
immortality to light through the gospel 
(2 I'im. i. 13.) ; he quiets our fears of the 
divine vengeance by an assurance of par- 
don, which he has procured for us by his 
propitiating blood, that "d'v may he justi- 
fied by his grace ; and of new pow<‘rs 
that shall be communicated to ns, to res- 
toiH? our nature, A// the rcncu ing of the 
^ Holy Ghost, xvhteh he xl ill .stud on us 
abundantly ; and that the same spirit 
shall adopt us into the family of God, 
unite us to him, and make us heirs if 
eternal life. These are the promises of 
the gospel, the glad tidings of pi a and 
sahation. (Is. lii. 7- Rom. \. 1.).) 'I’he 
wriu<'n word, which contains tlu'se jno- 
miscs, is the incorruptible seed in wliidi 
those graces are folded up lliai are to pro- 
ducethe future C’lirislian. 'The preiu licrs 
are they wlm are oidinardy appointed lo 
cast the seed into tlie heart; wlierefoie 
' Sr. Raul tells tin; Corinthians, ilmt in 
Christ Jesus he had begotten them 
thr’ough the gospel (I (^or. h. ami 

calls liis convi rt Onesjnius, his son. x: horn 
he had hegottm (Phileni. 10.), i. e. c(.n- 
Verted in bonds at Rome. 'J lie ti avail 
of the new birth is not in him wlio is to 
be born, but (as the scriptiiris (Gal. iv. 
19 .) and the futlu‘rs repri'seiil) in the 
pj-ayers and gnians of the ehiircb, and tlic 
labours of the catechist. And when the 
grated latent in the word have untblded 
themselves, and produced an lu arty sor- 
. row for past sins and a sincere resolniion 
forsaking tliem for l!ie future, by re- 
'^■'ijiouncing the service of the world, the 
ftwh, and the devil, called rejroilancr from 
4tad «i;orA:.y (llcb. vi, 1.); together with 
A filll assurance of Goil’s pliiianthrojiy 
and .Tcconcileableni'ss to siimei '., of atone- 
mclifl and propitiation through the sprink- 
ling (ff the blood of Jesu.^ Christ, and of 


the assistances of tlie Holy Spirit in l)is 
sanctification to future obedience (I Pet. 
i. 2.), and sealing us to an inkcriiahee /«- 
corruptible and undefikd, and that fadeth 
not axm% reserved in heaven for us. 
(1 Pet. i. 4.) This prepares us for the new 
birth, which is effected at our baptism, 
the washing of regeneration. Reijent and 
he baptized for the remission of sins 
(Acts, ii. 38.) : he that believetk and is 
baptized shall be saved, (Malt. .\vi. 6.) 
The written word shews the malignity of 
the disease, imd the method of cure; but 
baptism is the salutary application of the 
medicine. 

Its propiT effect is, in general, salva- 
tion ; thus the text informs us, by mercy 
he saves us, by (he xeashing of rvgenera^ 
fiori and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 
.\ikI 8t. Peter speaking of Noah's d<di- 
verance, says, the like figure where unto 
even baptism does also now save us. (MVt. 
iii. 21.) And our Saviour assures us, 
that it is neces^-ary to this end, except one 
is born again of xvatcr and the Holy 
Oho.si, he cannot sec or enter into the 
kingdom of God. (John, iii. 3. o.) The 
partK'uInr graces coiiftTied in baptism, of 
wliieli sahation consists, are reckoned in 
lli(‘ text, I. Ri'genin'ation, and, 2. Iteno- 
vaimn. 

1 . Regeneration ; wlijeli contains sc- 
MM’ul beiietirs, such as, 1. The actual 
giant, and not I he promise only of rc- 
mission of sins ; cleansing us from the 
tilth and ahsohing us from the punish- 
ment duo to them. Te are washed, ye 
are .sanrti/ieffye are justified in the name 
0 / the livrd. Je.sus, and by the spirit if 
our God. (J Cor. vi. 11.) Which was 
done at baptism; whereof Anmyas ex- 
horts Paul, Jrise and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins. (Acts, xxii. I(>.) 
'riiis pardon is attended, 2. witli u dis- 
charge and freedom from j^ondage, for 
Christ died that through death he mighf 
de.yiroy him that had the power of death) 
that is (he devil; and deliver t'hfm xjhl( 
fhrd&h fedr of death, were all ihiir life* 
timembjeet to bondage. (Heb.ii. 14,15.) 
Ail’d sp many of u.s as are baptized into 
Je.svs Christ, are baptized into 
I'lieivfore we are buried with ^ 

(ism into drath^/iat the bq^ 
be destroyed, tkaf hencejvrth we%fi(fiiM \ 
r Si rvc sin. (Rom." vi. 3, 4. 6.) . 

N 2 ^ '' 
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zi'c are delivered from the pou er q/' dark-- 
TtesSf (Col. i. 13.) a/td have redemption 
through the blood of Christy even the rr- 
miseionof ains, (Eph. i. 7* l-^-) 

By his 7neriy he saved us, by thfj^veashing 
of regeneration j that we tnight be justified 
by his grave, liut rt*gcn(Mation is not 
completed by forgiving only* but in 
giving also ; and contains these farther 
graces, 3. Adoption, which is the effect 
of redemption, for Cod sent forth his 
Son, to redeetn them that were under the 
laxv, that we might reciire (he adoption of 
sons. And because ye are sons, God hath 
sent forth the spirit of his Son info your 
hearts, crying, Ahlra, Father. (CJal. iv. 
4, 3, 6.) This is most properly our re- 
generation, when we arc horn again of 
the Spirit, and bet oiiic the sons of Cod^ 
being born, not of blood, nor of the tcill 
of the Jlesk, nor of the will <f man, hut 
of God. (John, i. 13.) \Vheref(‘re the 
catechumerLS (i. e. persons preparing for 
baptism, but not yet baptised) were not 
allowed to say the Lord's prayer, till 
they had made themselves sons by rege- 
neration in the waters of baptism. 'J his 
was the privilege and birthright of the 
baptized, who then had a right to say, 
Qur Father who art /// heaven, when they 
were born again to such a Father by 
water and the Holy Ghost. 4. Inheri- 
tance, or a title to eternal life, was the 
privilege of this adoption. If children, 
then heirs ; heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ (Rom. \iii. 170; keirs 
ikrcmgh hope of eternal life, as the text 
expresses it; an inheritance incorruptible, 
und undefiled, that fadeth not away, re- 
served in heaven for us (l Fct. i. 4.); 
to sec and enter wihich, it is mx'essarily 
required that we be so born again. 
(John, iii. 3. 5.) And of this new birth 
the Holy Spirit is the witness and the 
seal ; Ye were sealtd with the holy spirit 
of promise, which is the eafytest of our 
inheritance. (Eph. i. 13, 14.) But re- 
generation pnlv is not sufficient ; if the 
same person l>c born again of yiatcr, 
he is still but flesh and blood, and that 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. 
(I Cor^c XV. 50,) Our saJvation ill not 
be complete unless wc are saved from 
^xselveiB, as weR as fn>m the power of 
Satan. It is neccssaiy therefore that 
- Wq ^become new creatures^ (fi Cor, v. 


17.) and be renewed by the Spirit inoun 
?ninds. 

This is the second principal grace 
mentioned y^in the text,* as conveyed in 
baptism ; tl[e washing of regeneration and 
renovation by the Holy Ghost. 'I’his 
grace, it is true, necessarily attends the 
former, for when we are born of the Soi- 
lit, we are then changed, and beedme 
otlicr persons, w'c are transformed, by the 
renewing of our TUindf, (Rom. xii. 2.)for 
what is born of the Spirit is spirit. (John, 
iii. 6.) Yet other things arc denoted by 
renovation, than were by regeneration. 
Such as, getting (juit of the rust and 
corruption of our old nature, putting off 
the old man with his deeds which is bu- 
ried with Christ in baptism, and assuming 
new dispositions and abilities, the begin- 
ning to restore uh to our original purity 
and liberty, free from indelible stain, or 
unconquerable bias or prejudice, rising 
with Christ in baptism through the faith 
of the operation of God, (Col. ii. 12.) 
putting on the iivw man wkieh is renewed 
in knowledge, after the image of him 
that created hm, (Col. iii. 10.) So that 
regeneration is our being born again, 
and made sons of God by our adoption • 
at baptism, together with the privileges 
which are thereby made over and sealed 
to us, ‘ pardon of sins, or justification/ 

‘ rc^lemplion from the tyranny of bin 
and Satan,' and a * title to a glorious 
inheritance.' Renovation attends it, but 
is a still more secret and wondrous work 
of the divine Spirit, destroying our old 
form, the character impressed upon the 
soul by our co? rupt nature, and inducing 
a luw one, re.^toring it to its original 
image in the likeness of God, giving 
new light, new desires, new affections ; 
regeiuTalion thei\forc, as it is more par- 
ticularly used, is complete at once, and 
receives no degrees ; but renovation is 
gradual. An entire new form is indeed 
wrought at first, but so as to be daily 
capable of improvement, of new graces, 
of higher perfection, and a still nearer 
resemblance, of the divine original which ' 
we are fashioned after. When baptised 
with fire by the operation of the Spirit, 
wo are changed as the iron, not in es^ 
scncc, but in quality; our dark* inflex- 
ible temper brightens in the flame, and is 
made ready to bend to future instruction. 
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Mnd to receive that perfection which art 
and care shall afterwards produce. For 
renovation, as it is ascribed to baptism, 
which gives it its iirst spiritnartdispositi- 
ons and capability of receiving The divine 
image, so also is it represented as the 
oftfect of the word written. in the prophets 
anc^apostlcs; which supplies suitable «'tr- 
guments for the farther improvement of 
the undci'standing, and suitable motives 
to influence the will, bring the sincere 
milk to hahes (1 Pet. ii. 2. 1 Coj;. iii.‘.!.), 
and strong meat in them, that arc of full 
age, {Ileb. v. I t.) ’Wherefore baptism in 
which this spirit is administered, whieh 
acting like tiro gives these new cpialitics 
to the soul, was usually called iiluniiiia- 
tion. 

These arc the graces cctnveyod in bap- 
tism ; which yet are not indilVerently 
bestowed, but discreetly dispensed upon 
conditions. The conditions have been 
already considered in the former discourse 
as wrought in our hearts by the minis- 
try of the word ; to the producing, 

1. An hearty sorrow for sin, and a 
sincere resolution of forsaking il liert*- 
after, culled convt rsion or repentana from 
dead xoorks : at baptism we are retpiired 
to testify this conversion by solemnly re- 
nouncing the enenty of our salvatifui 
the Devil with his great instruments of 
deceit the affections of the tiesh, and 
the temptations of the world : and as 
solemnly giving in tjur names to the 
ser\’ice of the true (iod, engaging 
dienilt/y to keep God*s holy uiU and com- 
mnndmentSy and walk in the same all the 
days of our life. W hence baptism was 
called the Artcrnwic;// (f conrersiony and is, 
according to St, Peter, tlie answer or 
stipulation of a good conscience. (1 Pet. 
iii. 21.) So that, alrhmigh he saves us 
not by -works of righteousness which ue 
have done, yet he roijuircs that we engage 
oursdves to pen-form works of righteous- 
ness hereafter, before he will so far re- 
ceive us into favour as to regenerate and 
renew us by baptism : which shews tfio 
necessity of good works, and that the 
performance of them is a subsequent 
condition of that justification which we 
obtain in baptism. But we arc not only 
to testify our conversion, but, 

2dly, Ratify our faith by an open 

ptofession of our belief of the great cco« 
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nomy of our salvation, in the rcconcilea- 
bieness of the Father, the satisfaction of 
the Son, and the aids of the Holy Ghost; 
to be sought for and obtained in the 
holy Catholic church ; for these ends 
and purposes, the forgiveness of sins, and 
the inheritance of eternal life. These, 
are the points invariably mentioned in all 
the aiu'ient cret'ds ; afterwards more fully- 
opened and explained, as the corrupt 
interpretations of heretics gave occasion. 
Whence baptism was also called the sa- 
crament of faith, and was supposed to be, 
on our part, a sealing to the truth of such 
articles : and the forgi\encss of sins being 
one of these articles wliich* wc are re- 
quired to seal to as tlie great end of 
baptism, it follows, either that every one 
in the church is capable of it ; or if there 
are any persons in the church, who aro 
reprobati‘d from eternity independent of 
their own bella\iour, such persons, vhen 
admitted, are ix^quinni by (lod to be- 
lieve what is not true. I’his stipulation 
is essentially reipiisite not only in adults, 
but also in the sponsors for infants : as 
it is tin* best’ compensation for the want 
of that actual faith and repentance, of 
which as infants are incapable, so if 
there was no method of conveying the 
benelils and priulegt'S of them, they 
would be also incajiable of salvation. Rut 
till they can sipiare their wills to the true 
incNUiing of their engagements, baptism, 
by communicating that same Spirit, 
which is the author of those graces in the 
susrcpti»rs, ‘ w ill avail to tlicir preserva- 
tion against all contrary pow'crs ; so that 
if they depart this life before the use of 
reason, they will by this Christian remedy 
of the sacrament itself (the charity of the 
church nrominending them) be made 
free from that eondemnation winch by 
one man entered into the w'orld.’ If they 
li\e, the Spirit, like the reason of their 
own souls, of which ihey are also uncon- 
scious, is in them, hs a spark raked up^ 
wliich will kindle as they grow in years. 
Wherefon* infants being thus capable of 
the Spirit, which even the adversaries 
of infant-baptism allow ; and capable of 
saivaciori, which our Saviour says is not 
atrainabie but by those w Iio arc bom again 
of water and tijc Spirit ; wc Infer not 
the lawfulness only, but the expediency 
of baptising infonts: and so Ac church 
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tiniformly understood that text in St. 
John till Calvin introductMl a la w inter- 
pretation. And the stipulation of a s;ood 
conscience beint; jci|uin‘d, we charitably 
admit the stipulation of sponsors, a;j;ree- 
ablc to the practice of tJjc .h'wish haptisni, 
at that time when our Saviour instituted 
his, without any notice of an abro)i;ation 
or dUidlowance of tins pail, nor can w'o 
find any iiiierruption of this practii e in 
the C'hiistian ^^urch. 

Au<'r the Christian’s birth, there is 
his manhood aho; when he becomes tit 
for service, when he is called upon to 
Lear a part in the Cliristlan warfare, and 
to fight the good fight of faith (1 Tim. 
\i. V2.) for wliich, irreater measures <»f 
f^race are necessary, to iurnish and arm 
him with the weapons of his warjaic, 
(2 Cor. X. 4.) For this purpose lu‘ is 
bjoiiwht before the < iiief ollicer iu the 
church milifant appointed for tiie dispen- 
sation of spiritual gifts, that he may 
there renew and confirm those eugage- 
ments, which he enten'd into .it Ins 
baptism, before a subordinate, and jier- 
hups not in his own person ; and n*- 
ceivo, by solemn prayer and invocation, 
those large clfusions of the Jioly Ciho^t, 
as shall give him the spirit of ghostly 
strenglli to combat the temptations with 
which the world now assaults him, and 
with which the concupiscence of his 
nature, not totally eradicaUsI, prompts 
him to comply : the spirit of wisdom to 
escape the fascination of his own judg- 
ment, now begimiing to opim and hill in 
lo\c with its own charms, and all ihose 
manif()ld gifts of grace-, wliich will prove 
mightif throvgh Ood to the casting doiin 
imaginations or canial reusoiungs, and 
fiery high thing thfU exa/iefh it .self' 
against the knowledge ofdoff and bring- 
ifig into capthity enry thought to the 
obedience of Christ, (2 Coi. x. a.) Tlu» 
episcopal layings on of hfu\ds and benedic- 
tion thus perfects <Air baptism *, establish- 
es, roots, and confirms us in the faitli in 
w hich we were before planted ; anoints 
us, as proselytes ar<* presumed to have 
been after baptism, when taken entirely 
under tlie wings of tht; divine majesty ; 
.<>eals or enlists us, as the soldiers stigma, 
into God's militia ; and gives the Spiiit as 
an earnest, that nothing shall be wanting 
on God's part, wliich our situations and 


ncce&Miics require, where we are not 
wanting to ourselves ; knits us togethet 
in the unity of the Spirit; completes 
our insertion into the church, and is a 
pledge or our union and communion 
with it. ^Thus our Saviour was con- 
firmed by a visible descent 'of the Holy 
(iliost alter his baptism (Malt. iii. l6.) : 
the apostles and disciples on the day of 
}Vntec(»st (Acts, ii. 4.) : the new con- 
verted church at that time baptized, recei- 
ved afterwards the plemifiil e.ftusions ..of 
the Spirit by the invocation of the apos- 
tles (Acts, iv. 31.) : the gentile converts 
baptizid by Philip, had the Holy Ghost 
poured out upon them by the laying on 
of hands by Ceier and John. (Acts, 
viii. 14, 15, 16* .) And when Paul had 
laid his bauds on the Ephesian disciples, 
(whether Jew's or (t entiles, who had been 
baptized, either iniinediatcly before by 
some assistant of Paul, or hmg before by* 
John the Baptist^) the. Holy G/iost came 
on t/nniyand I hey spake with tongves and 
prophesied (Act>i, xix. (>.), as the occasi- 
ons of the times then required. The same 
practieV has been continued without any 
evidence of inteiiuption in every age 
of the church by episcopal confirmation, 
giving io every one an earnest of such 
spiritual supplies, as their own, or the 
cluin h's exigencies should Irom time to 
time innke neccssery. 'I luis by those 
seviTal means llie ChriMiaii first con- 
ecn edy then born, and at length comes to 
the vnity of the faith., and of the know^ 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man. (Epli. iv. 13.) 

But it is iv.'t sufticient that w-e are 
born, and arrive at maturity ; it is far- 
thi‘r in-cessary that the (’hristiiui life be 
supporti*<l. and health maintained. The 
sacrament tlieretore of the Lord's .supper 
was ordained to answer tJie end of spiri- 
tual and medicine. (John, vi, 65.) 

1. Of food; ‘ If our bodies, says 
Mr. Hooker, <iid not daily waste, food 
to restore them were* a dung superiluous; 
and it may be that the grace of baptism 
w’ould serve to eternal life, w(‘re it not 
that our state of sphitual being is daily 
so much iiindred and impaired after 
baptism. While w'c are subject to dimi- 
nution, and capable of apgnicntation in 
grace, this sacrament is necessary.' The 
cup of bUssingt St. Paul tcUs .us» is ike 
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communion of the blood of Christy and 
the bread that we break is the communion 
of the body of Christ. ( 1 - Cor. x. 16\) 
And our Saviour himself assures us of 
Avhat elficacy and use they are^when he 
tell us, that his flesh is 7neat ^deedy and 
his blood is drink indeed. (John, vi. ^5.) 
Whence Teilullian represents the end of 
\|:cci\ing this sacrament, to be, that the 
soul may feast upon or be fattcnc'd with 
God; or as- it may be expresses! with 
more deJic.'icy in the laii^ua^e of the 
psalmist, it is a means by \vhil‘h God 
satisficth the empty soul, and flit th the 
hungry soul with goodness. (Ps. c\ii. i).) 
lor the bread, says Origeii, is by prayer 
made the body of Christ, sacred itself, 
and sanctifying those who worthily re- 
ceive it. While it retains a bodily sub- 
stance in outward appearance, its almighty 
cJhcacy manifests the presenet' f)fadi\inti 
power ill it. The cravings «f the soul, 
which hungers and thirsts alter righte- 
ousnessjis nourished thercfiy ; tin* languid, 
conscious and afraid of human iiifinni- 
tics, receives strength and vigour to pursue 
his course, and go ou to perfection : rlu‘ 
weak and weary, faint with struggling 
with U'lnptalions, anti ready to sink under 
them, are staid and comforted with this 
divine refreshment : tlic sorrowful, and 
afflicted at this world’s mi^forluncs, have 
the wings of their affections trimmed and 
disengaged, to soar ab(>ve carnal thoughts, 
and leave tlieir cares behiml them : all 
the graces whicli we had before obtained, 
but through human weakness since un- 
paired, are liere, as our sevi-ral wants 
require, renewed, strengthened, or im- 
proved. Nor is it our food only, hut, 

, a. Our medicine also ; this world is 
but a kind of hospital whither we are 
sent for cure; and when liiat is per- 
fected, we are clischargod : so that while 
we continue, we have some digivcs i»r 
dregs of the disease remaining, ami in 
perpetual need of the great pliysitdaii ol 
‘ souls. Our Saviour iiKh:i*d bi’spiaks the 
sinner in baptism, as he did the impotent 
man healed at liethesda, Behold thou art 
made whole, sin m* more, lest a xeorse 
thing eirtne unto thee. (Jdlm, v. 14.) But 
when our consciences accuse us ot many 
subsequent offences, from surprise, daily 
incursions, untl even \oluntary sins, it 
must also suggest to us feat's, lest that, 


as wc have broke the covenant, we 
should also foifeit tlie benefit of it, and 
thereby have incurred (rod’s heavier, dis- 
pleasure. Wherefore it is as necessary, 
I mean on man’s part, for his satisfao 
lion, that the asurance of pardon should 
be repeated frequently for fresh offences, 
and the renewal of his own engagements 
certiliod after revolt in such a manner as 
God will acce])t, as it was at first before 
such revolt and foifeitiin' : so that it is 
of great use to I lie soul wounded with 
the serpent’s bile, to have a sig?i of sal^ 
ration, and to put them in remembrance 
of the commandment of the law. (Wisd. 
xvi. ().) That hy shewing forth theLordls 
death till he come (I Cor. xi. SG.) they 
might have in peqietual fcmombrancc 
his body given for them (Luke, xxii. 
15).), and liis blood shed for the reinissiuii 
of sijis (M.itl. xxvi. ‘28.), and by par- 
taking ihcji'of by faith, may apply the 
b<‘nefii of the n'lnedy to himself; not by 
any cliai in in the bread and wine : for 
wha( was said of the bra/eu serpent, may 
be Justly applied to this outward symbol 
in the Lord’s supper, he that turncth him’- 
self towards it, u as not sax ed by the thing 
that he Slid', but by Thee that art the 
Saiiour if all. (Wi.sd. xvi. 7.) 

Vet lest the frerjueiiL repetitions of. 
panloii should prove an encouragement 
to sin, the rhureh denied the benefit of 
eucharistical absolution to those whose 
sins were very grievjnis in kind, continued 
in, or highly aggravated : and even in 
cases where the eharily of tlio. church 
admitted them, the pardon was looked 
on as not so pi’rfect as that grantod at 
baptism : the one entirely renewed ; the 
other healed indeed, but left a weakness 
and a scar behind, which required more 
care for ihi‘ future, and larger cfiii.sions 
of grace to stri*ngliieii and wear olf. I’o 
these two ellects procured by means of 
this sacrament, 1 mean strcngtlieHnig and 
restoring grace, 

A third is adderl, the gift of iniinbr- 
tality ; a promise of it was given in the 
written word^, a title to it was sealed in 
baptism ; but this still more disposes and 
prepares us for it, as a preservative against 
Uie corruption of sin and Satan. 

It is one great rnean of participating, 
of him, w1h> is life itself, i, says our 
Saviour, am the bread of life, which came 
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dotvn from fitnxtn ; If any man rat of thh 
breads he shall Ike for ever, (John, xi. 

Whoso ealetk my flesh and drinketk 
my blood hath eternal life^ and I u'ill raise 
him vp at thCf Iasi day, (John, vi. 48. 
51. 54-.) For it is impossible, says 
Irena?iis, that our bodies should continue 
in the f»rave, which have been noiirisht‘d 
by the body and blood of Christ. This 
Avas by the operation of the Holy Cihost, 
Avhom, in the ancient liturgies, they 
invocated to descend on the symbols, 
and mnke the bread the bcnly of Christ, 
and the wine the l)lor)d of Christ. Yet 
they hedd that wliat was enton was in- 
deed bread, though the virtue in that 
bread was to vivificaticm ; and while the 
cup invited to tastc, the spirit that accom- 
panied it led to immoitality. 

But what arc food and medicine to 
him that cannot breathe ? Inspiration 
and oxpiiation are continued signs and 
means of life. 'I he iriu Christian lliero^ 
fore must open his mouthy and drav) in 
the Spirit. (Pb. cxix. l.H.) The Holy 
Ghost first inspires us with the spirit of 
supplications (Zach.xii. 10.), which when 
received, we must hr(*ailu* out again in 
prayers for continual supplies of grace, 
which being according to ilu* flireclion 
of the spirit and the xvi/l of dad (Uom. 
viii. 27-) will be a most effectual 
means of obtaining them ; for if ye be- 
ing evilkjipw how to give good gfts unto 
your children ; how much more shall your 
herrcenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him t (Luke, xi. IIL) This 
is an e.xcrrise without which the Cliri.‘«tian 
cannot live at all ; he must pray without 
ceasing (I Thess. v. IZOj cohtinue in 
prayer (Col. iv. 2.) : men ought always to 
prayy and not to faint (Luke, xviii. 1.); 
never remit that devout frame and dis- 
position of soul, which is alw'ays open to 
receive the divine influence.s, and comply 
with its 'motions; expecting from our 
heavenly Father every good thing wc 
Avant, directing«all onr actions in obedi- 
ence to Ms will, and to his glory. This 
according to Origen, is to pray without 
ceasifigy for a good life is the Christian's 
gre^ and continual prayer. In which 
wt must never wilfully omit tlie daily 
stated opportunities of what is more pio- 
periy and strictly called Praying : nay, if 
vtiAVoidftbly interrupted, we may express 


our earnest desires in short and quick 
ejaculatitfOs, Avhich are the pantings of 
the soul after God : and even in cases 
where the/ sense of danger almost over- 
comes us, I and the proper means of es- 
cape and dtehverance ar« so hidden, that 
wc know not what to pray for, the soul 
has still this relief, it may send forth its 
groans unutten‘d, and the Spirit wili 
bv present to help our infirmities, and 
make effectual intercession Ho him who 
senrehetk the hearty andknoueth ike mind 
of the spirit, (Uom. viii. 27.) But wer 
must not confine ourselves to our closets 
in private prayer ; we must walk abroad, 
and seek those public places where this 
Spirit hreathes more freely, or descends in 
more abundance: and this is the sanctu- 
ary or place of public worship, 'fhere 
rested the cloud (Exod. xl. 34. 1 Kings, 
viii, 10.), as it were in token of a plenti- 
ful effusion .• he visits every place : there 
is no going from this Spirit; but his 
Shokinah, his dwellingy and resting place 
(Psalms, cxxxii. 1.5.) is here. The Jews 
liavo a saying, that wheresoever two or 
three are sitting together, and conferring 
together about the law, there the She- 
kinrih will be with them. Which our 
5>aMour has confirmed with rc»gnrd to 
prayer, saying, Jf two of yon shall agree 
on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall asky it shall be done for them ef my 
Father which is in heaven. For where two 
or three arc gathered together in my name, 
there am i (by his Spirit) in the midst 
of them. (Matt, xviii. ly, 20.) How 
great n lover of agreement and iiarmony 
this uniting Spirit is, what an enemy to 
dividing and separating, we may^ learn^ 
from his making the congregation the 
seat wdirrc he delights to dwell : his 
most extraordinary effusion was, when tlie 
whole Christian church was met together 
on the day of Pentecost, when the disci^ 
pies were ail with one accord in one place, 
(Acts, ii. 1.) He accompanies the sa- 
crament of water, to baptize us into one 
body, (1 Cor. xii. 13.) He blesses the 
sacrumt'iual bread, that we being many 
may by partaking of it be one loaf and one 
body, (1 Cor. x. i7.) This lo\€ of unity 
was as evident under the Mosaic dispen* 
sation ; all were to meet gnee a your at 
Jerusalem ; and when their dispcrsioii 
prevented tliis, they are represented as 
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d!rv scattered in the valley. (Ezok. 
xxxvii, 1. 7. 10.)' It is promised indeed 
ihat they lAniH be restored aj^ain to lite, 
wjiieh'was the promise of s^idin^ the 
Holy Ghost in the days of th# Messiah, 
under the gospel dispensati;^ but in 
order to this the emblem relates, that the 
bnnes were to come together first, hone, to 
bis bone, before the l)reath would come 
into them and make them live. 

1 do not' mention orders, not only be- 
cause, like confirmation, it is but a more 
solemn kind of prayer and in(’ocation, 
and so might pass utider that head ; but 
because it is not properly the means 
deriving sanctifying grace to the receiver, 
svhich confirmation is ; its peculiar end 
being to convoy the gift of ollice and abi- 
lity; and which luis fallen in way to 
be treated of already. 

The providence of God inhis juJg- 
menrs, his trials, and fiis mercies, are aKo 
-sometimes consiclored as means of gra<*e; 
but perhaps might more properly 
' be culled seasons and occasions, kinclly 
dispensed by God for the exercise and 
unfolding those graces which had been 
before administered by other means. 
Ilow'ever, if means, they are sucli as Ciod 
has entirely leservod in his own hands, 
and are not in the power of the chureJi 
to dispense. Wherefvrc tht*y are not 
reckoned among the means of gospel, 
but of extra-evangelical grace, common 
to every man as well without as within 
the. church, and which it is no purl of our 
duty, as Christians, to seek after, but 
to be careful to make a proper use of, 
when it shall please God to visit us with 
them. 

I have now attended the Christian 
from the womb to his consummation ; 
viewed the principles and rudiments of 
grace, and watched them as they gradu- 
ally expanded into more and more per- 
fect ^degrees of holiness, preparing the 
receiver for an eternal weight of glory, 
(j 2 Cor. iv. 17.) Operations so superior 
to nature, so remote from our apprehen- 
sions, that as few arc rash enough to 
pretend to explain, so neither are there 
v«ry many found who care to attend even 
to what is revealed concerning them. 
But the happy subject in whom they are 
wroughtf knows them to be the work of 
God : he experiences that there is a new 


creation (‘2 Cor. v. 17.), and a resurrec- 
tion from the dc.id XFph< ii. 5* ef- 
tccU dispn*poitioned to the visible nutans 
4'mployocl ; whence he has a lively sense 
and demonstration within him of those 
Several points, whicli have been laid 
down as the general heads pf discourse 
in this lecture. — lie knows many great 
and invalualile advantages in the present 
fruits of the Spirit (Gal. v. 22.), besides 
the hope (Tit. iii. 7.), nay more, the 
earnest (Eph. i. 14.) of an heavenly in- 
heritance. — He has a certainty that 
he has received the Holy Ghost; and that 
the same blessed Spirit dwells within him, 
by the motions and coiiUnuance of his 
graces (Uom. viii. 13.), in a full assu- 
rance of pardon (Col. ii. 13.), in an un- 
feigned lo\e of God (Uom. v. 15.), and 
of his brother (1 John, iv, 12, 13.), in 
now desires, new atTections, new dispo- 
sitions wliich tiansform his mind (Uom. 
xii. 2.), and alienate him from this 
world (Col. iii. 1, 2.), lifting it upwards 
to that wliich is above, 'riicsc mighty 
works within him ar^so many prooU of 
the <li\inity of the power by whom they 
are wrought, and nut justify only, but 
require worship from him to the divine 
Author. It IS cerlaiuly our duty to look 
up to tlie hand from which wii receive 
such henetits, and begin our grateful 
and devout acknow ledgemeuls as Si. Paul 
d(xs, by mentioning tirst the immediate 
giver, there arc diversifies of gijts^ but 
the same Spirit. (1 Cor. xii. 4.) Let us 
beseech him that he would continue, and 
make his abode wiUi us, beautify our 
souls with every virtue, enlighten tlicm 
with every grace, cleanse them from all 
illtliiness and corruption, and strengthen 
them to immortality ! Yet let us nut 
rest here, since the same Spirit teaches 
us for whose sake, and by whose pur- 
chase, and according to whose will, as 
the economy of salvation requires, these 
gifts and graces are administered. There 
are diversities of administration^ but the 
same Lord. And as through him ^ by the 
Spirit, we have access to the Father (Eph. 
ii, 18.), from whom originally comes 
every good dnd perfect gift (James, . i* 
17.)^ all divine power and efficacy, there 
are diversities of operations, but is the 
same God, that worktth all in ail: tbero* 
fore with a due sense of this great honour 
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and privilege^ as sons of God, lot us ad- 
dress ourselves to him for pardon, and 
admission to our heavenly inheritance, 
‘ O God the Father of li(*aven, have mer- 
cy upon us miserable sinners !' But as 
we have no deserts of our own, no works 
of righteousness to claim his favour by, 
and are entitled only through the suffer- 
ings an<l satisfaction of Christ, let us 
beseech him to intercede for us, and 
plead his merits w'ith the Father, * O CJod 
the Son, Hedecroer of the world, have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners ! ’ And 
since the benefits of his merits arc applied, 
and our pardon sealed, and • ourselves 
enabled to render an acceptable servic<^ 
only by the operations and assistances of 
the Holy Spirit, let us implore his aid 
also, ‘ O God the Holy Ghost, proexed- 
ing from the Father and the Son, have 
mercy upon us miserabie sinners ! ' Yet 
remembering that, how various sor\or the 
economy may be, salvation is the one 
• sole undivided end and work of all, there- 
fore to them as the one sole undivided 
cause of all, let us^ address our earnest 
prayers and invocations as to the great 
Power to whom we have ron«?ecrated 
ourselves and services, * O holy, blessed, 
and glorious Trinity, three jicrsons and 
one God liave mercy upon us miserable 
sinners ! ' And to this holy, blessed, and 
glorious IVinity, for the. means of grace 
by them vouchsafed to us, and for the 
hopes of glory hereafter, be ascribed, as 
is most due, all honour, majesty, and 
dominion, all praise and adoration, both 
now and forever. ^m<n. 


SERMON XXVII. 

By John Balguy, M. A. 

On the Excellence and IminortaUty 
of the Hulnan Soul. 

EccLEi. xli. part of the 7ih verse. 

And Ibe spirit shall return unto God who gave it. 

Thts chapter begins with an exhortation 
ta youth, to season their minds with an 
early senso of God and their duty ; that 
it may direct them in all th<dr ways, dJid 
he a support and comfoit to them in the 


declension of life. I’hc wise preacher^ 
shews the folly of defefriiig the tiioughts 
of religion, and the improvement of men's 
minds, to rheir latter days. He is so far 
from lookilig upon old age as a proper 
season for v^ho accomplishment of this 
groat work, that he represents it as scarce 
able to bear its owm weight: and then 
describes, in a noble allegory, its various 
infirmities and gradual decays, till it ter- 
minate in death and dissolution. Next 
he pursues the soul and body after their 
separatioh, points out the fate and lot of 
both, and traces them to their respeclive 
originals. 7Vic dust, says he, shall retu'm 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unfo God who gave it. I'hat is, 
the body shall dissolve into that earth of 
whi(‘h it was first composed, and be iii- 
coiporated with it; but the soul, being of 
a highi r and nobler nature, will survive 
the separation, and return into the hands 
fd’ its Creator, to give an account of 
itself, and be by him tfeated and dealt 
with according to the condition and cir- 
cumstances in which ho shall find it. My 
text is therefore a plain and positive de- 
claration of a fiitmx state ; and, by pro 
bable consecjuence, of the perpetuity of 
that state ; which are therefore to be the 
subjects of the following discourse. And 
what can be more worthy of our inquiry 
and concern ? Of all questions that can 
possibly come under our consideration, 
the most important is, Wlietber there bo 
not another life after this ? Whether 
w'c are to die like brute beasts that have 
no iindc'i'standing, or to live again in a 
future stale, and e'cist for ever? 'rhesc 
are points of such vast moment, such in-* ' 
finite consi'qiiencc, that they necessarily 
demand every man's most serious atten- 
tion. In oilu'r pui'Nuits we may be <.*n- 
gaged by a principle of curiosity, or the 
lo\e of truth, or perhaps some particular 
interest : but on the resolution of these 
points depends our all ; for so indeed ir i.s 
upon the comparison. If death make* an 
utter end of us, and wc have no pmspect 
beyond it, this Hfe may be looked upon 
as a mere shadow, or a dream not worth 
regarding. But perhaps it will be asked^ 
what occasion there is to examine a ques- 
tion that we find already determined to 
our hands : for docs not revdatiom assure 
us of a future state ? and are iK>t li /0 
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and immortahty fully brought to light in 
the gospel ! I’hiJ is very true ; but still 
the proofs and cvidcnces^f natural r^sun 
deserve to b(* considered ; pi^tly to arm 
minds against llic objecti)iis of un> 
lSelicv(;rs, and enable us to promote tlioir 
conviction ; and partly for the support 
and confirmation of our own faith. And 
indeed it cannot but give satisfaction to 
every rational Christian, to find tjiat the 
doctrines of that revelation whicli he has 
embraced, are perfectly agn'cable to the 
natures of things, and the reason of his 
own mind. Let us then briefly consider 
the great doctrine of a future state in this 
light, and see what indications, what 
evidence, we can discover by it. In order 
thereto, it will be reepusito to consider — 
the nature of a human s()ul- -th(‘ present 
condition and circumstances f)f mankind 
— and the moral perfections of our Ma- 
ker. 1 begin with inquiring into the 
nature and f rame of a human soul ; con- 
cerning which lot it bo obseiNwi, in the 
Fii’st place, that it plainly appears to 
be a simple, uncompoundod, indivisible 
substance. All matter is evidently com- 
position; every part or paicel of it being 
an endless combiiiution or heap of sub- 
stances; and, by conseejuence, necessarily 
liable to dissolution and corruption : fur 
the panic les whereof it consists are al- 
w'ays unavoidably subject to disunion and 
separation ; and aecordiiigly hence it 
comes to pass, that iwcry system of mat- 
ter is broken up in time, and sooner or 
later moulders away. But that the soul 
\ not thus comj)oiiuded, is manifest from' 
all its perceptums, and all its ojierations ; 
as might be shewn at large, were not 
such arguments too abstracted for the 
present occasion, 'i'he soul then being 
an uncompoiiiuied, single substance, can 
admit of no division or dissolution ; and 
from hence it clearly follows, that it is 
and inust be incorruptible. But how in- 
corruptible t May not God annihilate it 
whenever he pleases? Doubtless ho may : 
and the same may be said of tin* w hole 
creation. Whether it be probable that 
he will do so, is to be inquired and con- 
sidered afterwards. In the mean time,* 
we may safely conclude fixiin the fore- 
going consideration, that the soul is not 
capable of being destroyed by second 
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causes ; which is all that the present argu- 
ment pretends to prove. But, 

Secondly, Another argument, drawn 
from the nature of the soul, is tlie excel- 
lence of those pow'^ers and faculties which 
God has given it. But having^ particu- 
larly considered this point Jii the forcr 
going discourse, it will be needless to 
resume it here, nor shall 1 repeat. It may 
be sufficient to point out, in a few words, 
where the force of the argument lies. 
Since (yod lias endued us w'itli intellectual 
and moral capa<‘itii's ; those great and 
sublime powers, which dignify our nature, 
and render us partakers of the divine 
image ; it can never be supposed, with 
the least colour of probubiltly, that lie 
should confine us to the short span of 
this present life ; and intend us, in a few 
years, to perish for ever. Since the soul 
of man is so highly exalte<l, and so nobly 
framed and furnisiied. it must, in all 
likelihood, he designed for a very dif- 
ferent duration, as well as a more perfect 
state. Especially if we consider. 

Thirdly, That we neither do nor can 
arrive in this life at that perfection, and 
matunty, of whicli our natur<\s are ina^ 
nifestly capable. All the creatures be- 
neath us seem to attain tlieir full perfectiou 
in liieir present state ; J mean, to rise to 
the height of their respective capacities. 
But this appears far from being die case 
of human souls. Even those men that 
have the largest abilities, and fairest 
op|)ortunitii\s, and make die best use of 
them, neither do nor can accomplish their 
minds to the extent of their faculties. 
They can neither obtain that measure of 
knowle<ige, nor those degrees of virtue, 
nor that portion of happiness, whereof 
they are capable. Part of human life is 
spent belbre the lirst dawnings of reason ; 
and a great part of it passed before wo 
reach any ripeness of understanding. To 
which may be added, the disadvantages 
luid decays that commonly attend men in 
the last stage of life. And how short, 
Jiow sranly, is the intermediate term for 
tile culture of our minds, and the im<« 
proveincnt of our faculties ? Yet short as 
it i.s, a great part of it is unavoidably 
taken up in providing for the occasions 
of our bodies, and answering tlie demanda 
of sense. Arc wo then so framed, as 
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barely to be allowed just to taste the 
sweets of knowledge, and the satisfactions 
of truth ? Are iheie desirable objects set 
before our eyes to engage our affections, 
and excite our longings; and as soon 
almost as we understand the worth of 
them, to be snatched away from us for 
ever ? Was the soul formed with such 
large capacities, for such small improve- 
ments, and so inconsiderable a duration ? 
AVas it fitted for a perpetual progress, and 
an endless growth ; and yet designed to 
be cut off, as it were, in its infancy, and 
perish almost at its first setting out > For, 
in truth*, the understandings of men in 
this life, appear only to be in their infant 
state ; as being doubtless capable of ex* 
cecding their present attainments, as 
much as the knowledge of grown men 
exceeds that of children. Again : The 
measure of man's virtues and moral 
graces is no loss imperfect and defective, 
supposing him as careful and diligent 
about them as he ought to be ; yet even 
on this supposition he could be no very 
great proficient. Considering the pat- 
terns that men have to copy after, and 
the perfections they have to imitate, a 
whole eternity may sem requisite fur ac- 
complishing tlieir minds, and completing 
their improvements : or, to speak more 
properly, they can never bo completed ; 
because they will ever be capable of fur- 
ther degrees, and higher advanrcTnont. 
Besides, we contract in our fii>t years 
such ari attachment to our senses and 
appetites, and such a fondness for their 
respective objects, that the remainder of 
our lives is seldom sufficient to disengage 
ourselves, and recover a right bias ; much 
less for arriving at a state of porfi'ction. 
In ^ort, wc have so many indisp<jsi cions 
to remove, so many disorders to rectify, 
90 many evil habits to shake off, and so 
many good ones to introdiu'c and esta- 
blish ; that tlio best men can only be con- 
sidered as beginners and probationers in 
virtue : so far are they from being able to 
perfect their natures. Can it then be sup- 
posed/ that Gcxl should have ordained 
us brfly to make an entrance into the 
paths of wisdom and virtue, or, at the ut- 
most,' a very short and precarious pro- 
gress, and then totally disappear, and 
drop into oblivion ! When wc have just 


found our feet, and learned to guide our 
steps^ must we then be struck down, to 
rise no more ! (fan these be the fruits of 
our moral ^ndcavours, and religious im- 
provementsW Ko man can possibly be- 
lieve it, till ilk* have quite forgotten who it 
is that governs the world ; as will further 
appear afterwards. And since man's 
virtue is thus impoifoct in this life, his 
happiness must needs be so too : for as 
to outward goods, they are little more 
than shadows of true bliss. The enjoy- 
ments of* this world are empty, and 
unsatisfactory, as well as uncertain ; and 
the whole train of our pursuits iS, in 
reality, a succession of disappointments. 
Such objects are not big enough to an- 
swer our faculties. 77/ c tyc is not 
satisfied with seein^^ nor the ear fitted 
u'ith hearing ; and much less is the mind 
in possession of its wishes. Since then w'c 
cannot find true and solid satisfaction in 
this state ; since we xvatk in a rain sherv, 
and disquiet oursitves in vain ; we may 
hence derive just hopes of belter succe.ss 
in another. If God (Teatecl us in order 
to partake of the overflowings of his fe- 
licity, that end neitluT is, nor ever can 
be, oflectually answered here ; where little 
more is allowed us than a bare glimpse of 
happiness, and that at a distance. And 
who can imagine, after w-c have acted, 
or endeavoured to act, a short pai:t in tlie. 
theatre of the world, that the great bu- 
siness of life should tlicn be finished, and 
the scene shuts up for e\cr ? 

Fourthly : Another indication appear- 
ing in the nature and frame of our minds, 
is that earnest desire of immortality, which 
so uniformly and universally prevails. A 
future state, and that a perpetual one, 
is the object of every man's wish ; his 
only excepted, wiio is so obstinately 
and desperately guilty, as to dread the 
vengeance of Heaven; and upon that ac- 
count, and that only, to wish himself out 
of being. And e\en in this case, the 
desire of existence is far from being ex- 
tinguished. It still operates, howTver 
over-nil frJ by the terrors of his prospect. 
Rut to proceed : T am not supposing that 
the desire here spoken of was, like many 
others, actually planted in our minds by 
the Author of nature, a supposition as 
needless^ as it seems to be groundless; 
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tor the love of natural good being neces- 
sary and unavoidable, in order to obtain 
that good, the desire oi^ existence must 
consequently be so too. I yiean, that 
it must take place, whoncvtjr there is 
happiness in expectation ; for^ this case, 
the desire of <;tistence necessarily results 
from the frame and conslitutihii of na- 
ture. How then, or which way, does it 
amount to an argument of a future state ? 
Had the Creator implanted this desii-e in 
our minds, it might readily have beim 
concluded that he wouhi not fnil to gra- 
tify it; but how can such a conscciuence 
be df*iwn from a desire confessedly lu*- 
ccssary ? 1 answer, that it is as full and 
forcible a proof in this case, as in the 
other ; for to frame our minds, and fix the 
nature and eonstitution of things, in such 
u manner, as must necessarily produce 
this desire, is, in otVect, the same thing 
as if he had actually and directly formed 
the desire itself. And therefore it is not 
to be supposed, in either case, that he 
should subject us to inevitable delusion 
and disappointment. Had he intended 
us nothing beyond this life, he would ne- 
ver have drawn us irresistibly into such 
false hopes, and fallacious desires. Be- 
sides; were the necessity of this desire to 
be considered as absolute, and every way 
independent of the divine will, still the 
argument woviUl hold good : for whatever 
is absolutely necessary, must bo just and 
right in itself; and, by consequence, an 
object of God*s approbation. But, 

Fifthly, That the soul of man will sur- 
vive this present life, may be further ar- 
gued from the strength of those benevo- 
lent afl'ections which God has planted in 
it, affections that knit mankind together, 
and produce all the sacred ties of uihnity, 
consanguinity, and friendship. I'hese 
affections improved and heightened in 
virtuous characters, by a continual ex- 
change of good offices, by real worth, 
mutual complacency, and reciprocal es- 
teem, form that union of minds, that 
sacred tie of friendsliip, which adorns and 
dignifies our species, , and contiibutcs so 
highly to the honour and the happiness 
•f human life. The root of it lie^ deep 
in our nature, and the strongest princi- 
ples within us concur to lead us into it. 
'Vhat mean then such propensions and 
dispositions ? And whence comes it to 


pass, that we are so many ways prompt- 
ed to strengthen these bands, and draw 
them as close as possible? If this present 
state, where our dat/s are only as atChand- 
breadth j and ovr life vanishttk as a ta- 
j^our, be the whole of our existence, it 
must seem extremely hard to account 
for the principles and provisions we are 
speaking of. Can men be required by 
the impulses of nature, and the precepts 
of virtue, to form such close and coidial 
confed(‘racics ; to build up the fairest 
and firmest friendships, wiiose founda^ 
lions arc in the dust I AVhen death di- 
vides the nearest relations, and Uie dear- 
est fricTids, what is it that renders such a 
separation tolerable, *and admhiistcrs real 
support and consolation > Is it not the 
expectation of meeting again in another 
and a better world ? But if this life waa 
our all, and death our utter destruction, 
how dreadful, ho\v insupportable would 
it be? How would it rack men's hearts 
to see before their eyes a total dissolution 
both of friends and friendship'; and to 
find themselves just parting, never to meet 
more? Had therefore our Maker design- 
ed us for this life only, he would, in all 
probability, have given us cooler affec- 
tions, and weaker attachments ; and there- 
by have prevented the terrible an.xicties 
above-mentioned. And indeed such 
strong ligaments can never be fit for crea- 
tures of so short a duration. Again : We 
find in our minds a powerful principle of 
gratitude towards benefactors; more espe- 
cially our Supreme, the author and giver 
of all good. Him we are bound, by all 
the tie's of nature, and reason, and reli- 
gion, to reverence and Inxc ’icith all our 
hearts, and icUh all our souls, Wc are 
every way exi iled, by a due contempla- 
tion of his infinite perfections, to frame 
the must amiable ideas of him, and to 
work up our minds to the highlit pitch 
of esteem and veneration ; to con-sider 
the greatness of his power, the excellence 
of his majesty, the depth of his wisdom, 
and the glory of his goodness ; how many 
and various his benefits, how diffusive 
and constant Ins bounty; till our thoughts 
are filled, and our hearts enffained, with 
the lustre and beauty, and grandeur, of 
the object; and all our faculties conspire 
to engage and fix us in the admiration of 
it. And to what end these mighty obli- 
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gations and powerful attractions ? AVhy 
must we exert our faculties, and raise 
our affections, to the highest pitch, in 
meditating on the Supreme Heing, and 
admiring and adoring his boundless per- 
fections, if, after a viM-y imperfect ac- 
quaintance, all our hopes are at an end, 
and the holy flame is ‘ioon to expire, and 
be extinguished for ever ? Couhl so great 
and important a preparation be nxiuired 
for any purposes of this short state? Or 
W'ould our bouiififul Cn'ator bring us into 
being, tit us for a participation of the 
sovereign goo<l, and when we had just 
l)egiin to taste, it, snatch us away, and re- 
duce us to our original nothing^ Had he 
intended us for this life only, he would 
rather have concealed from us as much 
as possible, this glorious object, than set 
it-before us, and draw us to it, to so very 
little PU17KW. We may safely, triercfore, 
conclude, that such natural propen'^ions 
and tt.ndencics plainly point out ano- 
iIht state, and can never end in frus- 
tration and disap[)ointmei\t. Were it 
otherwise, an acquaintance uith God 
would be so far from yielding us peace 
And comfort, that it would adlicl us be- 
yond ineasuix*, and <Irive us into utter 
despair. 

Sixthly, and Kastly, ^VnotlnM' proof, 
and that a very obvious one, arises from 
tlie suggestions of conscience ; which is 
continually foreboding a future state, 
and urging it powtu fully on the minds of 
men. It speaks so clearly and constantly 
in behalf thon'of, and is so plain and 
peremptory in it.s declarations, that its 
testimony ought not to be rejected ; and 
indeixl cannot, without great violtace 
done to the frame and constitutioii of our 
own minds. Thc'^oid of man is not only 
apt to smart under a sense of guilt, but 
is also liable to- secret misgivings, and 
painful apprehensions of Mliai is to fol- 
low. When a man has notcniously vio- 
lated the laws of Heaven, o: the dictates 
of right leason, his consi lence not only 
rebukes him for it, but is frequently 
spreading before his eyes tha terrors of 
futurity, and llie sad apprtdicnsions of 
miserable doom. On the other hand,' 
when a man has maintained his' inno- 
cence, and held fast his integrity ; when 
he has carefully discharged liis duty, and 
lived up to the dignity of his nature ; his 


conscience not only applauds him for it, 
but cheers his heart with assurances of 
a future recompense, and pleasing cx-. 
pcctations #')f a liappy hereafter. Now, 
if there b(i no real foundation for thc^lc 
things ; it^^his man's hopes, and the 
other man's fears, are altogether ground** 
loss and chimerical ; what account is to 
bo given of either.^ How came they to 
spieadso wide, atid be so deeply rooted 
in human nature ? This argument seems 
equally conclusive, whether wo mean by 
conscience merely the operation of our 
intelU'C'tHal faculty, or an instinctive prin- 
ciple. sup(‘raddefl thereto : for, up<9n ei- 
ther supposition, wc arc manifestly so 
framed, as naturally and unavoidably to 
fall into such a persuasion, and fix in it. 
Nay, when sin and wickedness have made 
it men’s interest to shako it off, and to 
wish and strive against it as much as pos- 
sible, they can seldom or never accom- 
plish it. The expectation of a future 
slate sticks last in their minds; haunting 
and terrifying them, ici spite of all their * 
arts and endeavours to the contrary. 
Whatever means may be used, conscience 
is never to be quite silenced ; and v<‘ry 
often it speaks so loudly and awfully, as 
to startle the sinner, and makes him 
tremble in tlie midst of his vicious pur- 
suits and criminal enjf)yments. What 
then can be ibe rneaiung of these.^'iiatural 
anticipations? If there, be nothing to 
come hereafter, liow strangely is man 
amused, and how unaccountably misled? 
All appearances without jiini, and every 
principle within him, conspire to deceive 
liim. If the grave was his utmo.st limit, 
why should he fi?ul himself under a ne- 
cessity of looking beyond it ? to what end 
were such clear prospects opened, and 
such strong expc'^tations kindled? by 
u hat strange fate is he compelled to xaalk 
m a rain shtw^ and disquiet himself in 
lain? But the truth is, such a supposi- 
tion is destitute of all manner of fouiida- 
tion; as being directly repugnant both to 
the nature of God and man ; as will fur- 
ther appear ln»rcaftor. Whatever con- 
science presages, whatever ifficorrupted 
reason suggests, may securely bo relied 
on, and considered as the voice of him, 
who can never disappoint his creatures, 
or falsify those expectations which he has 
given them. And indeed it is impie^ 
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to suppose, that Infinite Wisdom cannot 
govern the world without the help of fal- 
lacy and hetion. 

A This argument, drawn fiQ^n natural 
conscience, will appear yet stronger, if 
we consider the extent and iiiii/ersality of 
it, jjs not a notion or an impulse that 
prevails here and there ; at some cerlain 
times, and some particular parts of tiu* 
world ; the voice of it has lieen Jieard in 
all ages, and in all nations, and its con- 
victions spread over thp face of the w Iiole 
earth : scarce an exception to be found 
even among tiu? most uncivilized and bar- 
barous people. There is, indeed, and has 
been all along, a gnat dilVorence in 
men's ideas of a future state, a<*cording 
to the lights received ainoiig them, and 
the degrees of their improvement ; but 
the doctrine itself, in some <lress or 
other, has universally prevailed. Which 
plainly shews it to he, in the strictest 
sense of the word, luiiural; as arising^ 
from the frame tind constitution of our 
minds, and the genuine prinei})leh of hu- 
manity. Was it nut t<»ufuie«l (^n nature, 
^<l perfectly agreeable to unprejudiced 
reason, how should it e\‘T be so deeply 
rooted in the minds of men? even (»fth(‘ 

^ best and wisest men, in a more peculiar 
manner; and th<.»se loo ileslitulc of su- 
pernatural light, and the bene lit of reve- 
lation. This consideration may be justly 
accounted a strong presumption in be- 
half of the doctrine before us. Ftjr cer- 
tainly it would be very strange, if men's 
minds were so Iramed and turneii, that 
even the wisest and worthiest of them 
•should naturally lun into such sentiments 
concerniug this mattef, as iiad no foun- 
dation in truth or nature. W'i^at should 
give mankind such an invincihle bias to 
eiyor, such an universal teiideiiey to de- 
Insfon? The more we consider these 
things, the move we shall be at a loss to 
give ajiy account of them, but what ei- 
ther 'Supposes, or must levin inale in, the 
truth and leality ol a future state. 

SERMON XX\'IIL 
The same Subject continued. 

Ec'clea. xii. part of 7th vei'.'<e. 

And the sp.rit shall return unto Ood who gave it. 

Iw a former discourse on these words, 
t proposed to consider briefly the proofs 


and evidences of a future state, arising 
from natural reason ; and began with 
those arguments which arc plainly de- 
ducible from the frame and constitution 
of our own minds. This head being then 
clLspatclied, what now remains to be in- 
quired into, is the present condition and 
circumstances of mankind, considered re- 
latively and in connection with the known 
attributes and ptufections of the Deity. 

I shall give a sliort account of each, as 
far as our subject is concerned; and, 
having laid down the facts, produce the 
argument, and ])oint out the conclusion, 
which naturally flows from them. 

A'i to the present condition and cir- 
cumstances of mankind, the fact is plain- 
ly a«» follows : We find from daily expe- 
rience, and general observation, that 
there is no regular distribution of good 
anti evil in this life : in many respects, 
nU tkinffs voync alike to all, anti there is 
one event to the righfeoiLs and to the 
zcicked. Though virtue naturally tend.n to 
happiness, and vice is naturally produc- 
tive of misery, yet in this world neither 
of Uicso effects ct)nstantly happens : many 
tilings concurring to hinder both the one 
and till* other. We sec that good men 
are exposed to various hardships and 
misfortunes ; which, on nuinberh^s oc^- 
casions, they are forced tt) undergo. 
far they oftentimes are from being hap- 
j»y, ius might be hoped and expected, 
that they art deeply distressed and great- 
ly mi.seri\bh^; so far from reaping the ppo- 
j)er fruits of ilieir virtue, as to suffer like 
evil-doers, and be compassed about with;-, 
a sad variety of wretchedness. Nay, it 
has too often happened, that their very 
virtue has been the occasion of their sut- 
fe rings, and the accidental cause of all 
their calamities. On tlie other hand, 
wicked men often prosper and flourish in 
the midst of their iniquities; not only 
escaping the forementioneil hardshqis, 
but abounding in all the pleasures and 
enjoyments of lilc. Nay, their very 
wickediiCi'S is sometimes the occasion of 
llieir prt>sperity ; and a great ])art of their 
lives is piahaps a contimiod scene of suc- 
cessful vice and triumphant villainy. AU 
agci and cemntries abound in instances 
of both these kin(N, and the observ'ation 
is familiar and common among men — 
so promiscuously and irregularly are 
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good and evil dispensed hfre below! 
And indeed tins has been at all times so 
tcmurkablr^ that many ill-advised men 
have rashly taken occasion from lienee 
(o call in question either Divine Provi- 
dence, or the Divine Perfections : but on 
very weak grounds, as will be seen af- 
terwards. 

In the mean time, however diflTicliIt it 
may haw bet;n to account for the provi- 
dential dispensations of this life, most 
certain it is, that ('rod’s moral rharaetor 
is, and must be, perfectly clear and un- 
spotted. he necessarily approves virtue, 
and disapproves vice, because the one is 
essentially amiable, and the other abso- 
lutely odious in its own nature. Conform- 
ably hereto, he is perpetually directed 
by the sacred rule of truth and moral fit- 
ness in all his proceedings, and in all his 
dealings with his creature*;. A Being of 
infinite wisdom must, at (ill tiiius, infal- 
libly act accunling to the reasons of 
things, and the riglit of every case, be- 
cause there is always a motive, a j>o\ver- 
ful motive, for so doing, arising from the 
intrinsic worth and exccdlonce of such 
actions ; and Ix^caiise, on the other hand, 
there can be no possilile motive to induce 
(iod, on any occasion, to de\iati! from 
this divine rule.— Frail man indeed is 
very much governed by afi'ections and 
passions, and those, alas ! often irregular : 
but his Maker, being entirely void of all 
aft'cTtion, can only he infiuenced by rea- 
son and rectitude; from which there is 
nothing to witlalraw him, and to which 
he is therefore immoNcahly attached. 
The. consequence of which is, the pe»fict 
righteousness of his go\ernmont, and the 
inviolaido equity of all his dispensations. 
Two other particulars relating to our sub- 
ject 1 shall only just mention, as being 
universally acknowletliietl and understood: 
the one is, that (rod is privy to our 
whole conduct, and intimately acquaint- 
ed witli all our thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions ; and the other, tliat the lot and 
condition of every creature is altogether 
dependent on him ; good and evil being 
lodged in his hands, and his power of 
dtspcasiiig tliem absolute and uncontroll- 
able. — These truths being premised, I 
shall now ciidca\ourto shew how' we arc 
to* argue from them, in order to a clear 
and satisfactory proof of the great point 


before us : and here wc shall IjiDd, that, 
supposing our souls to perish with our 
iKxlies, the whole scene ^of things herj 
below is q/terly unaccountable, and in# 
deed directly repugnant to the mClifU 
pcrfeclioil^f the Flcity. 

-df thi*n virtue be. in itself really better 
and more deserving than vice, it undeni- 
ably follows, that good men have a Ix'tter 
title to favour than wicked men ; ilioir 
conduct being intrinsically more amiable 
and meritorious. And chat virtue is 
really tlius preferable, is, to aft intclli- 
‘gent beings, as evident as the differenci? 
between light and darkness; and if to all 
intelfigcnt beings, much more to the Su- 
preme, whose eye is perfectly pure, and 
his judgment unprejudiced and infallible. 
Virtue therc'fore is secure of his approba- 
bation ; and, by consequence, virtuous 
men of his favour ; for goodness in the 
action is desorL in the. agent ; and desert 
in the agent is a title that can never pos- 
sibly be rejected by an all-riglitcous Go- 
vernor. There can be no better or 
stronger reason given, why God should 
favour one man, and discountenance ancH 
ther, than that the one is Virtuous, ana 
the other vicious. Nay, if our ideas may 
be trusted, it is the only one that can fi- 
nally have any weight with so perfect a 
judge. Most ccitain tlierefore it is, that 
Godwin tmat men accordingly? judging 
them according to their woi*ks, and dis- 
tinguishing the righte(jus from the wicked 
in a most signal manner ; conformably 
to moral truth, and the eternal reasons 
of things, Tliis, I say, will most as- 
suredly be done at some time or other. 
Hut it is not don** in this life, as \vc. have 
already observed and acknowledged ; and 
tlierefuri there will certainly bo another. 
Since at present tlie wicked frequ^ly 
prosper, and the righteous faU intp*%is- 
ircss, ci>ntrary to the d<*sert.s of the one, 
and the demerits of the other ; it plainly 
follows, that there must and will be a fu- 
ture state, to adjust this irregularity, and 
rectify the disorders occasioned by it. 
Without question, God has wise reasons 
for dispensing good and evil prorhiscQou.v- 
ly in this world ; and some of them w’c 
know ; but without a future state, he 
could have none at all. Nay, such a 
proceeding would, in that case, be di- 
rectly repugnant to all the reason in the 




IroHd; "Was there to be no life hereafter, 
would undoubtedly be happy 

f '^S^PPy proportion to his 

or vices. All the evefits and dis- 
0X16 of Providence^ w^ld turn 
tUs hiUgc, ahd the blfssings^of 
i*lie distribuh^ by this rule. But 
flihce'iire iiild it in fact very much other- 
wise, the doctrine before us seems aS 
tlear ^nd certain, as that God loveth 
righteousness and hateth iniquiti/^ 

Herci perhaps it may be alleged, that 
tfie best men, notwithstanding their vir- 
tues, have transgressed more or less, and 
are, therefore sinners in the mght of God : 
that upon this account they have no right 
tocon^lbin of their present hardships and 
sufferings, 'supposing these sufferings not 
to exceed the proportion of their deme- 
rits. To this 1 answer, that however this 
allegation may serve to slop the mouths, 
and silence the murniurs, of unhappy 
men, it no way afR^cts the argument be- 
fore us which is drawn from the moral 
Perfection of the Deity, and that rule of 
righteousness by which he must nccessa^ 
be suppew^ to proceed in all his dis« 
pensittions. The best men, we are told, 
have fail^ and fallen short of thvir duty, 
and arc therefore justly punishable at any 
time. Be it so* But have not wicked 
meu failed and offended much more; and 
therefore deserved much greater piinish- 
mont? Supposing then no future state, 
how coint^s it to pass, that they are not 
punished,' constantly punished, in this 
worlds in proportion to their demerits ? 
If the former be just and fit, do we not 
plainly see that the latter is much more 
so? 'lo execute sentence speedily on 
good moil, because they have sometimes 
erred and done amiss, and at the same 
tim^uit^ overlook the crimes of noto- 
rious sinnefs, is impossible to be recon- 
ciled with any idea of moral truth. 
Whetever reason be assigned for the im- 
mediate punishment of those delinquents 
who are least guilty^ must needs bold 
much stronger in respect of those who are 
nmt' guilty : and therefore, excluding 
a life to . come, no wicked man would 
ever have prospered in this. And tlie rea* 
soitiis, because a righteous and perfect 
GoYcrnor can never act arbitrarily, or 
capriciously ^ but will always follow the 
rule of equity, and the right of the case. 


It must itideed be confessed, Biat in 
many cascSi we cannot presume to judge 
of the grounds anif reasons of the Divint 
cohduct; but in the pi*eseat case^ they 
are so plain, and clear, add cogent, that 
if there be any truth in our faculties, and 
virtue and vice be rAl things, there is no 
room for doubt, or the least suspicion of 
error. God will assuredly manifest his 
righteousness in the inost.public manner^ 
and redress the confusions of this present 
life. 

Should it be further Urged, that tb# 
sufferings of the righteous are compea* 
sated by that Siuenity of mind, and selik 
satisfaction which their virtues affords 
them ; and that therefore there is no be# 
casion for a future state to make tliem 
amends ; the answer is as follows ; It is 
indeed readily granted, that virtue is al- 
ways amiable, always beneficial, in its 
own nature; and would' be greatly so in 
favourable conditions and circumstances. 
But in the case we are speaking of, its 
principal comforts v^tiish, and the enjoy- 
ment of it dwindles to almost nothing. 
Supposing a man both virtuous and pros- 
perous, he could not be accounted happy^ 
had he no prospect beyond the grave. 
Neither outward advantages, nor iftward 
improvements, could avail him much, if 
he stood so near the brink of destruction, 
and expected so soon a total dissolution 
both of soul and body. But this is not 
the case before us ; we are speaking of 
a good man very unhappy in this world, 
and deeply distressed ; surrounded with 
griefs and calamities, and perhaps his 
whole life a continued scene of sorrovr 
and tribulation. Here then the question 
is, whether, without a future state, httf 
virtue be able to make him ample amends 
for all his sufferings i to heal the wounds 
of misfortune, and support him sinking 
under a load of adversity ? Alas I this is 
so far from being the truth of his case, 
that he is almost entirely disqualified to 
receive any enjoyment, or any comfoit 
from his virtue. Extremity of pain and 
grief will admit of no comfort btit what 
beams from above. AzkI if the windows 
of Heaven were quite shut, what could 
a good man, in such a condition, d 6 
more, than sit down disconsolale, and , 
abandoned to sorrow and despair? But 
as not virtu^io itself, fisir, and lovely, and 
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full of charms? True; but he is not at 
leisure, not in a condition, to attend to 
them ; and if he was, n.lie more lovely he 
found it, the more it would grieve him to 
think, that he had no hopes of living to 
Oujoy it; excepting the poor mnainder 
of a short and pivca*ious life. Can then 
a right<M)iis God leave \irtuoiis men thus 
Restitute, or bring them into tlu* world 
for such a purjMJse as this? Impossible. 
Such a proceeding appears quite incon- 
sistent even with human goodness; much 
more with divine. 

But turther: U may deserve b) be c(m- 
sidered, that part of our species are c ut 
oft' before they are capable of either con- 
tracting guilt, or oven knowing the dif- 
ference between vice and virtue. Among 
Uiesc, doubtless then; are some whose por- 
tion of evil exceeds their good ; wliose 
little lives are almost filled up with pain, 
and suftering, and lamentation. Now jf 
these ]iardshi[)s arc; to ht; made up abun- 
dantly in another life, there is Jio difti-* 
cully at all in the case. But, supposing 
no future state, it seems not^mly dilliculi, 
but utterly inipt)ssible, to be aecoiintetl 
for ; since, on this lupposition, their \ery 
c.xistence is a calamity, an injury, a curse. 
It is not conceivable, that the all-wise and 
all-perfect Creator should produce any 
beings in vain; much less, that lie should 
produce tlu*m for such an end as is worse 
than none at all. I will not presuine to 
say, than the coinJiiiuiicati<m of gooil is 
the sole end of tlie CK'alion ; but one 
end, one chief end, \vc plainly percehc 
it must have been : and therefore we 
uiay .be assured, that no creatures < an be 
si'iit into the world with a -quite contrary 
view; neither can any be treated, with- 
out any demerit of their own, so liardly 
and rigorously, as to gi\c ju.st cau.se fur 
doubting of such a conclusion. If then 
the foregoing case be really laet, as can- 
not I think be denied, or disputed, it 
affords, of itself, an unan.^werable proof 
of a future .slate : and, if among the 
adult part of mankind, there are, or 
have been, any so itmocent and good, 
and yet so unhappy and wretched, that 
their suflerings have exceeded the pro- 
portion of tlicir demerits ; the same con- 
aecjuence will, follow, and every such in- 
stance will yield an irresistible argument 
(qi the truth of that docirinc which we 


have been considering. For most ct^rtain 
it is, that God can never ordain nny mah 
to suffer more than he has deserved, wi^ 
out niakw.g him full reparation 
hero, or hereafter. 

Thus Vjicii wc ipay safely and 
ai|uc from the present condition, and cir- 
cumstances of mankind ; whith, without 
a future state, are plainly repugnant to 
the Divine antributes ; though^ with a 
future state, as plainly and perfectly 
agrct ablc thereto : for, admitting such 
a state,* the unequal and irregular distri- 
butions of this lift; arc easily solved, and 
readily ar'counted for. Nay, they be- 
come not only intelligible, but manifestly 
convenient, suitable, and fit; asifircctly 
conducing to prepare mankind for such a 
state, by a fuller exercise and improve- 
ment of every virtue. For a life tp 
come, it may be, and is, highly fttting, 
that w e he trained and tutored here in a 
state of disc ipline and probation. Human 
virtue may rc'(|uire, in order per- 

fection and our liapjiiness, that it be tiiu.s 
tried, prepared, and purilic*d: and dif- 
ferent minds may requires ^fferent trialfeyg 
and various dispensations; On which ^ 
account we have no reason to wonder, 
when we find gocid men in great distress; 
thi:> being pe rhaps no more that what is 
necessary to form an exalted chajaviicr; 
to produce inorci illustrious virtue, aiui 
triumphant merit. '1 o atvanf^erft and pi7- 
gnnis, necking a hvttet\couninf, and tra- 
velling to ibcir appointed home, no difli- 
cullies or distresses on the road can .seem 
either iinnatur.d, or intolerable; espe- 
cially, when they have the pleasure and 
the cncounigeroent to know that tlieir 
own final advantage will be tliereby pro- 
moted. Since tlieii our condition and 
circumstances hcT- below, are no ptber 
tlian what might be expected, sup|>osing 
a future state, this may be lookpd on as 
a further presumption of the reality of 
such a state. And thus our preseue life 
will be considered, what it really is, a 
nursery for the next; where we are to be 
properly educated, and carefully dii- 
ciplined, for a more durable and blissful 
state. But, on the other hand, if ^ 
exclude futurity, and give up all dur 
hopes and pretensions bciyond the grave; 
this present life becomes, in the eyes 
Uunlung men, all darkness, discomfort; 
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and perpWity; a sad of dt*sp4*rate 
diaOr^ksr/ ' and inextricable confusion. 
.This, t havc shewn, can never be the 

» of 'mankind, while they arc under 
gpveniinent of Infinite Wi/loni and 
1&o<odn^S. Upon the wholc^ whet^jr 
m consider the nature and condition f»f 
man, or the nature and porfcctiuns of 
his Maker, we hnd plain indications, and 
solid proo/s, of tljc iinpoitaiit doctrine 
nowhefore us. 

^What remains to be considered is, 
whether f)r no the future state Iiere treated 
of will be of perpetual duration. It 
does not indeed necessiuily follow, that 
because the soul survives the body, tluTo- 
fore it^nust ‘exist for c\or. J'oi doubt- 
less it must always be in tlu‘ Uivaior s 
power to put a period to its existeiK(‘ ; 
and thendbro its inunortalits t'Utiivly 
depends on his i^ood will and |)l('iisure : 
and if this will has been revealed, as 
God be tbank<Hl it ha^, it must notTls 
be peculiarly tiwing lo have ivoouise 
to that revelation, as will lx* observid 
a^rwards. However, at prosi nt, let us 
TgO on with f|j^ evidence of ntitural rea- 
son ; which, e\cMi as to this point, de- 
,fServes our atrenrioii. Since then is 
pleased to prolong the soul’s exi^Unce 
after deatli, aii<l pro\ide tor it anotlur 
state, tis a[>pears Ironi a great \an« ry of 
proofs; it follows from llunce, with 
high degivi’s of probabilits, that he will 
always contimn its being, and sulilr it to 
enjoy that immortality which ''eeni. to be 
the piiTile|iri» of its nature, 'l ie' force of 
that argument which we ha\e jusi exa- 
mined, concerning the suli'ei ings ol the 
innocent, and the adversitks ol the 
righteous, docs not indeeil exU’nd ilms 
far; becauso anolInT life of a liniiled 
duriitioii may undoubtedly he sidlicicni to 
compensate both. Nevertheless, we haw, 
even from reason, good grounds t<» lioju* 
that pur next life will be unlimited and 
endtfss. 1 shall content myself at pri- 
*cnt, with mentioning these two things: 
First, that as tar as our ideas reach, no 
good reason can he assigned, wliy C^od 
•houH tnrer^jose to piwent the immorta- 
ls of the .soul ; nothing of this sort hav- 
ing ever been urg<d, or produced, with 
tike least appearance or colour of probahi- 
fay. And, secondly, good rc.asons iiKty" 
be aasigned for tlie contrary supposition.* 


The ends of tlie creadon, a.s far as we 
know them, are co'nfessedly the glory of 
God, and the good and happiness bf his 
creatures. Now the longet good men are' 
sutlered to exist in on happy State, th«i 
more they must needs be blessed, and 
(iocl be glorified : and by the pcrpetuatiori 
of such a state, we plainly piTCcive that 
till' same great ends will be promottxl fof 
4‘vcr. But, furtluT; Thoac reasons a- 
giiinst unnihilalion will not only eternally 
hold good, but be eontinually gathering 
new force and strength. The longer vir- 
tuous im n live, in such a state, the fitter 
they must for life; and therefore we 
may presume, the less will he the danger 
of extiucthm. Their faculties must grow', 
their eapjiciJies enlarge, and all their im- 
piou'meiils int'ivase, through every part 
of duration. Cireat advanc es must be eve,r 
in.ide in knowledge, and virtue, and liap- 
piiiess. 'rhey must be continually more 
and more capable of contemplating, ad- 
miring and enjoying the. yVuthor of all 
good, aiifl tlie rountain of all perfeetioiu 
'Fo imagine, after this ])rogress, and these 
e\allari«)ns of tlieir nature, that God 
should <‘ut the thread of their c.\i.‘*tciice', 
ami pul an end lo lh(*ir beings, is to mi])- 
poM* him aeling, as far us \vc* can judge, 
(jinte eoniiary to llie reaNons of thing*!, 
and lie c}jt‘f eiid.s of the creation ; for it 
‘•••em*' \ery e\idenl to our uiideiMandings, 
lliet inm*li more happiness is producible 
by a grant of iinmorUility, than by any 
succes'-ion of spints t< mporary and mor- 
tal ; tdrasmuch as the happiness of the 
bles^rd must naturally rise in a very high 
pr<»j)oriion to the length of tlu ir exist- 
ence. .\gain': By parity of reason, it 
mudil as wa ll be concluded, that Clotl 
wdl some time or other anniluliUe the an- 
gels, and destroy the whole host ol hea- 
ven, as that he should taki' away tin* ex- 
isleiiei' of Ju'«t men made perfect, 'I’licn; 
will he, both for im ti and ang(‘|s, an em- 
ployment title(]ua;e l<'> tin* eternity we are 
speaking of, 'I'liey may search tor iwei* 
mlo ihe divii;io perfect ions, and di\ii’ 
workmanship, witiiout being able le 
luiuvi I he subjt'ers, or even comr' 
them, 'they may ropy after Go 
excellence, ''Inxing to ap[jro:i 
and Mean r tl» rough alh a 
ever icmam at an inf 
Jn short, nothiiu 

O *.> 
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lity, nothing lets ttian an endless di:^r^, 
tmij, can suit that transcendent object Ibr 
the atudy» adoration, and enjoyment^ of 
wJbiGh they were,- both of them, origi- 
nally crea^^ These considerations, to- 
gether with the arguments before pro- 
duced the frame and constitution of 
out minds, appear fully sufficient for the 
donvictien of unprejudiced men. Yet, 
after aih though the doctrines of a fu- 
ture state,, and the immortality of the 
soul, are supported by a great variety of 
clear and convincing prpofs, arising from 
the mere light of natural reason > yet it 
is well and hajppy for us, that those 
proofs are enforced and confirmed by re- 
velation; we have assurances fr<»m 
llhaven of our perpetual existence, and 
that Ufe and immortality arc fully brought 
iQ light in the gospel. This gives a 
powerful sanction to the dictates of our 
consciences,* ana the decisions of our 
understandings. As the evidences of rea- 
son strengthen our faith, so the evidences 
of faith establish the doctrines of reason ; 
thereby leaving us doubly without ex- 
cuse, if we reject the truth, or suffer our 
minds to be drawn into a disbelief of this 
.most important micle. 

The time will only permit me to point 
out very briefly what use wc ought to 
make of die foregoing doctrine. Are 
we then designed for immortality, and 
fitted with suitable faculties for dn endless 
duration ? How grateful a sense ought wc 
to have of the Creator’s goodness and 
bounty ! ^bat tributes of praise and 
thatde^ving are due for such mighty 
blessings, such kiestiiiiable privileges ! 
What returns of pious adoration, and re- 
ligious reverence, in will, word, and 
deed ! But more especially ought we to 
take care, as the best and most acceptable 
expression of our gratitude, that we make 
a.*wif»e and proper use of these blessings, 
that we walk worthy of tlic high expec- 
tations, and the gloriotts pixispcct which 
be has set before us; that wc demean 
ourselves in such manner as becomes those 
arc made little lower than tlsc angels, 
'ike destined for immortality; that, 
'tent application to wisdom and 
improve our minds as much 
id prepare them for ctertiity 
ntage. Op our con- 



duct here depends fiO our 
after.. If, by evil practiced, 
habits, we lay the founda)ti<^S t 
table futufity, our joy will be 
grief an<k terror, and th^ 
blessings mto the deepest 
the direst curse, thd‘ : 
and virtue will each prod,u<fe 
tural effects, however ’ ex‘te:^al\. _ 
may co-operate with them. !w.e, 

every evil habit, that we 
into another world, will,- like 
rit, haunt us for ever, and persoclijte ps 
all eternity. No fiends, no furic^', 
be able to torment mei\ hereafter IWe w 
and guilt; the rage and remorse^of wbick: 
no words can represent, no though con- 
ceive. On the other hand,- cve|y grace,) 
every virtue, every good habit, will cn-^ 
large our capacities for happiness, and bo 
a further preparation for it. They will 
not only preserve the sold in perpetp^ 
liealth and ease, but prove iHcx^pstitile 
sources of joy and gladness, ney will 
likewise make it meet to partake of those 
unspeakable felicities which God has pre- 
pared for the righteous. A||H how bleAi^x 
cd must that immortality be, where every 
thing within and every thing without, ad- 4 ii 
minister delight, and conspire to augment, 
and establish their happiness.. Lasfiy:' 
since there will be another Jife, aud'that 
an eternal one, it must be very absurd ,t(r 
engage our affections deeply in 'this; or 
to be immoderafely solicitous about any 
of its vain and transitory enjoyments^ 
To set our hearts on the mean and' pe» 
fishing objects of ^is world, is, in et 
foct, to forget the privileges of our pa^ 
turc, and the joys and glories of a blessed 
immortality. What arc hours, or days, 
or yeai*s ; nay, what is time itself^ ‘ in 
comparison of an eternal duration 1 This 
life can bear no propoirtion tie the i|ext ; 
and yet we suffer it almost to engrm our 
thoughts^ and run aWay with opr 
tions. We regard this very shoit apap 
time, as if it w'as et^^it^' ; and we regard 
eternity; asif it wens nothing.^ O'prfj^ 
son planer infohns us, th^* 
a future ^tato dubious and 
still we ou)^t to be provided for 
portant cbhnca, and beoottid adv^iij^ 
ipr another WoHd.- ' But ritice w^ j 
•lie evtdctictf and asiurahea " 
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^jexpiJCMI^ V.^ ^iteij; ^ iiooQons^twtijS^oifmiAd wh«t(^^ 
(a^.abw,^.f:^ess .&e fo!)|y^ ^ exciting' the tHlQg^ ^ious' afii^ 
7*^0 sli^t ^fsDUon 'Biit this Is im;]^ 
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cbncer^i, i)»cin have we jiist to say, ^ey ^ffer noifal^.af the 
x^iiiiN^ito our ^oughts this way, imd enter into their tho^j^^^ m 

idei^^our best endea;vour8 to the attain- grown inch and yromehftAy^ ,niid« 
Aieiit of Our tme Interest pompts us dle-Sj^ pj^ons, who have hot ,tBQU|;ht 
^'^withdraw ^ affections Crom the fleet- seriously about religion an ihOv^ jnw 
.^shi^ws of this life; continually ex- quarter of an hour, in the w}i6le',i^|ii^ 
fiomo^ lUodeiute our pursuit .of of their, lives. This great .objcct of hu- 

ikiHgs tempoTMlp that ftjejinaffy hte not man solicitude affects not them ih.^auLy' 
ihi tkingstphtch are 'tternaL manner whatever. ^ - ^ 

It cannot :be without its usAo ehquiaa 
into the causes of a levity cf teqiPer> whick. 
so effectually obstructs the admisi^ioh qf 
.every reli^ous influence, apd which I 
should almost call unnatural.^ , 

. ^ ^ Now there is a numerous cla^. of niao* 

auMf above aU other Dispositioas. hind, who are wrought upon by hothi^ 

but what applies imme^tely to their 
senses ; by what they see, or by ,whaf. 
they ted ; by pleasures or pains, ^.hy the 
near prospect of pleasures and pains 
which they actually exl^erience or ao. 
tually observe. But it is the characteristic 
of religion to hold out to our considera- 
tion consequences which we do not per- 
ceive at the time, lliat is its very umce 
and province. Therefore if men will ^ ' 


sermon xjfix. 

5y the Rev, William Paley, D.D. 

iSieirilousBess in Religion indispen* 
>.1^- t all other D* — 

] PsTfft, iv. 7. 

w y ■ ' Be yt • ttpBrefone, soW, and watch untp 
^ Prayer. 

^ Tmjs first requisite in religion is se- 
jflousness. No impression can be made 
w^thpqt it. An orderly life, so far as 
others are able to^observe u$. j$ now and 
fhen produced by prudential motives, or 


Iwdinbof habit ; but without seriousness strict aqd.qonflue all thejr reganls and wl 
there can i)e no rqligious principle at the ihcir cares to things which th^ perceive 
bottom, "'no €;oy.rsc of conduct flowing with their outward senses; if they will 
from religious motives; in a word, there yield up their understandings to. their 
can be no religion. This cannot exist senses, both in what these senses .arc 
without seriousness upon the subject, fitted to apprehend > and in what they are 
Perhaps a teacher of religion has more not fitted to apprehend, ft is utterly itn- 
difljculty In producing seriousness ar possible for religion to settle in their 
Ptoiwt .his bearers, thai; in any other hearts, or for them tot entertain any se- 
.of l^is o$ce. Until he succeed in nous concern about the matter. * But 
thisi^ he lifees hjs labour ; and when once, surely this conduct is completely irra- 
i^pip any cause whatover» & spirit oftje* tlonal, and can lead to np&ing but .ruin, 
viQrB|ui token hold of a mind, it is next ft proceeds upon the supposition, .that 
to iiiij^Mble to phmt serious considera- there is nothing above us, about u$^ or 
turns in |hat iptna. lit is seldom to be future, by which we can be affected, bXit 
rf^;;^^xcept by some great .shock or the things which we see with .our eyes, or 
S^ejeht h> make a radical change feel by our touch. AU which is uatnui. 
ijll^^jfjtUposition; and which is . God's. ** The invisible tilings of God froto .&ie 
bringing about the bush^ess, creation of the world are clearly 
! have expected thet events being understood by the things that w 
' .ami* trenS^dous, as d^ith and. seen*; even his eternal Power an4 0^- 
, ^ a question so deeply in- head which means, that $e order, 

torwAV’ ^ whether we shall go to hea- ' contrivance, and design, displayed in 
^«rlo htUf could in np possible case, the creation, prove whb c^tointy, that 
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there it more in nature than what we 
really sec ; and that amongst the invisible 
thingjs of the universe, there is a Beliig, 
%he author <ind origin of all this contriw- 
ttticc and design, and, by consequence, 

being of stupendous powea’, and of 
sifrisdom and knowledge, incomparably 
exalted above any wisdom or knowledge 
which we see in man ; and that he stands 
intlu^ Ssiinc relation to us as the maker does 
to the thing made. The things which 
arc se‘cn are not made of the things which 
do appear, I’his is plain : and this argu- 
ment )S independent of Scripture and re- 
relation, What further moral or religious 
consequences properly follow from it, is 
another q^stion ; but the proposition itself 
ahows, that they w ho cannot, and they who 
will not, 'raise their minds above the mere 
information of their senses, arc in a state of 
gross error as to tlic real truth cf things, 
and arc also in a state to which the fa- 
culties of man ought not to be degraded. 
A person of this sort may, with respeetto 
religion, n main a child all his life. A 
child naturally has no concern but about 
the things wliich (lireclly meet its senses : 
and the person wc describe is in the same 
condition. 

Again ; there is a race of giddy thought- 
less men and women, of young men and 
young women more especially, who look 
no further than the ne;vt day, the ne.\t 
wet*k, the next month ; seldom or ever 
so far as the next year. Present pleasure 
is every thing with them. Tlie sports of 
the day, the amusements of the evening, 
entertainments, and diversions, ocenpy 
all their concern ; and so long as these 
can be supplied in succession, so long as 
they can go from one diversion to ano- 
ther, their minds remain in a staUj of 
perfect indiflerence to every thing except 
their pleasures. Now w'hat chance has 
religion with such dispositions as these ? 
yet these dispositions begun in early life, 
and favoured by l ircumsiances, that is, 
by affluence, and health, cleave to a 
ihansS character much beyond the period 
of life in which they might sct?m to be 
excusable. Excusable did 1 say ? I ought 
rather to have said that they arc contrary 
to reason and duty, in every condition 
dhd at every period of life. Even in youth 
they are built upon falsehood and tolly. 
Toutig persons, as well as old, iiud that 


things do actually |Rn« to 
and mischiefs, wbkh they 
dislt^ut, as^out of dieir view,*<is 
the line ii^l reach of preparaidq||yk 
their con|c^i, come, tliey..fii>4;vto 
tually felft They find that is 4oiB| 

by sligliting them beforehand; for, . hsat 
ever neglected or despisedf p^rhsps ri- 
diculed and derided, they comisnot only 
to be things present, but the very things, 
and the only things, about 
anxiety is employed; b«coin&. serious ' 
things indeed, as being the. things whi^ 
now make them wretched and miserhb'B. 
^i'herefore a man must learn to he affected 
by events which appeared to lie at somp 
distance, before he will be seriously af- 
fected by religion. 

Again; I he general course of educa- 
tion is much against religious seriousness^ 
even w ithout those who conduct educa- 
tion foreseeing or intending any suqh df- 
feetc ISIany of us arc brought up w'ith 
this world set before us and nothing else. 
Whcitevir ])romotCs this world^s iprospc- 
rity is praised ; whatever hurts and ob- 
structs arid prejudices thisnwoi’ld’'s pros- 
perity iH blamed: and there all praise 
and censure (‘iid. We see mankind about^*» 
us in motion and aerion, but al t those mo- 
tions and actions, are diiocted to worldly 
objects. We hear their con versaiion, but it 
is all the siiine way. A nri this is what we see 
and hear iVum the fu st. I'he views which 
arc continually placed before our eyo,s re- 
gard this life alone, and its interests.. Can 
it llieii be wondcTed at that an early 
worhlly-niiiidcilnc ss is bred i.n our hearts, 
so strong as to out heavenly-mindod- 
ness entirely? In the contest which is al- 
ways can'ying on between tliis world and 
the next, it is no difficult thing to see 
what advantage tnis world has. One. of 
tlie greati^st of these advantages^, that it 
jm-occu pit's the mind ; it gets |he fijj'st 
hold and the lirst posst^ssion. CbiMho^ 
and youth, left to themselves,' are noces" 
sarily guided by sense: and sense is all 
on the side of this world. Medif4t|bn 
brings us to look towards a fiilure ;|ifc ; 
but them meditation comes afterwaydi^j^ if 
only comes when the,mind is«4lr!ei4y, 
filled and engagod aqd occiipic;^' 
often crouded and aurcba];g<!d 
ly ideas. It is not ohly,. 
and rigid, but it U absolutely nirp^irx 
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t» i(hl> 1ajkUf^‘0^^ adrantage we 
dint of/edocation ; for all 
ivifoo littiejto set reli- 
W eq&My ^ith^ its rival : 
die vMd. sAf creature 
IfUldi |>as» a small p(Adoii of its 
wiatedee in 6ne state, and that- state to 
be preparatory to another, • ought, no 
4 iou]^ fo *bave its attention constantly 
ibced upon its ulterior and permanent 
desdfiatkm. And this would be so, if the 
tpsestioit' between them come fs^jrly be- 
fore die mind. We should listen to the 
Serrptures, we should embrace religion, 
we should enter into every thing which 
bad relation to the subject, with a con- 
cern and impressron, oven tar more than 
the pursuits of this world, %ager and ar- 
dent as they are, excite. But the ques- 
tion between religion and the world docs 
not come fairly before us. What sur- 
rounds us ji this world ; what a<ldrcsses 
our senses and our passions is this world; 
what is at hand, what is in contact wirii 
tis, what acts upon us, what w'c act upon, 
is this world. Reason, faith, and hope, 
are the* only principles to which religion 
applied, or possibly can apply : and it is 
reason, faith, and hofx*, striving with 
sense, striving with temptation, striving 
for thii^ absent against things which 
are present. 'Fhat religion, therefore, 
may not be quite excliuliKi and overborne, 
may not quite sink under these powerful 
causes, every support ought to l)e given 
to it, which can be given by education, 
by instruction, and, above all, by the 
oiiLaiiiple of those, to whom young p<T- 
sons look up, acting with a view to a fu- 
ture life themselves. 

Again-; it is the nature of worldly bu- 
siness of all kind^, especially of much 
hurry or ovor-tnnploynient, or over-anx- 
iety itUbusiiiess, to shut out and keep out 
rrJigion from the mind. The question is, 
whether the state of mind which thu 
cause ' produces, ought to be called a 
want o4* seriousness ' in religion. It he- 
ConHias coldness and indilierence towards 
iuK^IOUr-; but is it properly a want of sc- 
xiot^ess upon the subject ? I think it is ; 

this way. Wo are never serious 
Iqifpit any matter which we rogaad as 

And we are 

Mfb teghtd a thing as trilling, which 
iftg ijl feo s rio poitiofi of our habitual 


tboitgl^, in eptnparispn^th virbaktoA^ 

farther world, Iv^n in its 
innoceht pursuits and pleasures; bas&ten^ 
deocy utmvourable to the Telig^ti^^sga^^ 
dinent. But wefu thtive all it hid< to 
tend with, the stiong- appli<*afl^ 
religioa makes to the tbot^^ils.wheti^ 
we think of it at all^ ^ stong. intexeet 
which it presents, enable it 

to overcome and piWail in the- contest.. 
But there is^ another adveiMy to oppose 
much more fonnidable; aiid that is setj^ 
suality; an addiction to sensual plea- 
sures. It is the flesh which lustetb str 
gainst the spirit ; that is the war which is 
waged within us. So it is^ no matter 
what may be the cause, that sensual in- 
dulgences, over and above their proper 
criminality, as sins, as offences against 
God's commands, have a specific effect 
upon the heart of man in destroying tlie 
rcligiotis y)rinciple wuthin liim ; or still 
more sufely in preventing the formation 
of that principle. It either induces an 
open pn>fancuoss of conversation and be* 
haviour, which scorns and contemns reli- 
gion ; a kind of profl|j{acy, which re- 
j4*cts and sets at nought the whole thing; 
or it brings upon the heart an aversen'ess • 
to the subject, a fixed dislike and reluc- 
tance to enter upon its concerns in any 
way whatever. That a resolved sinner 
should set Jiiiiiself against a religion which 
toleraU's no sin, is not to’ be w^ondored at. 
lie is against religion, h<*cause religion 
is against the course of life upon which 
he lias entered, and which he does not 
feel himself willing to give up. But tliis 
it not the whole, nor is it the bottom of 
the matter. The effort wo allude to is 
not so reasoning or avgun^ciitative as 
this. It is a specific effect upon the 
mind. The heart is rendered unsuscep- 
tible of religious impressions, incapable 
of a serious regard to ndigion. And this 
ed'ect belongs to sins of sensuality more 
than to other sins. It is a consequence 
which almost uuiver:»alJy follows from 
them. * ' ' , 

We measure the importance of things, 
not by what, or according U) What they 
arc in truth, but by and ucconjing to the 
«pacc and room which they* occupy 
our minds. Now our business; our 
trade, our .schemes,' our • pursuits, 
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gairi9» our losses, our fortunes, possess- 
ing 80 much of our minds, whether we 
|H*g 4 rd the )iours we expend in meditating 
Upoirthem, or the earnestness with which 
yee tl)ink about them ; and religion pos- 
iwing so Ijule share of our thought ei* 
ther in tiiup or earnestness ; the cgqse- 
qiiance is, tha); worldly interest comes to 
be th<e serious thing with us, religion 
* coifipjtrativvly the trifle. Men of business 
arc naturally serious; hut all their se* 
riousness is absorbed by their business. 
In religion they are no more serious than 
the most giddy characters are ; than those 
characters are w'hich betray a le\ity in 
all thini/Sf 

Agaiti ; the want of due seriousness in 
reliition is almost sure tp be the conse- 
quence ol the absence or disuse of rc- 
lignai'* ordinances and exorcises. I u>c 
two terms; absence and ui^jse. Some 
have nevi*r attended upon any religions 
ordinance, or practised any religious ex- 
ercises, since the time they v\erc born; 
somea veiy few iiiui*s in their lives. With 
thes<* it is the absence gf religious ordi- 
nances and exercises. There are others 
(and njany we fear of this dcsi riptiou), 
who, whilst under the guidance ot their 
parcntji, liage frec|u.entc(l religious ortii^ 
nonces, and beep trained up to religious 
pxercisC'S, but who, when they came into 
more public life, and to be their own mas- 
ters, apd to mix in the pleasures of the 
world, or themsi lves ih its busi- 

ness and pursuits, have forsaken these du- 
tii*s in whole pr in a great <Jegree, With 
these it is the disuse cf religious ordi- 
nances and exercises. But I must also 
explain what I mean by religious ordi- 
fiances and exercises. By religious or- 
dinances 1 mean tiie being instructed in 
our catechism in our youth ; attending 
upon public worship at church; the 
keeping holy the Lord's day regularly 
and most particularly, together with a 
few other days in the year, by which 
some very priiu ipal events and passages 
of the Christian iiistory arc conimeiuo- 
raUd; and at its proper season the more 
solemn otiicc of receiving the Lord's sup- 
per. i bp‘>e arc so many rites and ordi- 
nances of Christianity; concerning all 
^yrhich it may be s.iid, that with the great>> 

part of mupkiml, especially of that 
clai$ of mankipd which miut, or 


give much of its tiiil0kud card* to worldly 
concerns, they are little (est tban abso- 
lutely necessary; i^we judge' k^tobo'nar' 
cessaiy to'' maintain and iqdiold anylleqf 
timent, tmy impreasio^ any scriousnoittt, 
about religion in the mind at' alL They 
are necessary to presca’vo in the tboughS 
A place for^ subject; 'they ase neces- 
sary that the train of our thoti^hts may 
not even be closed xtp againstPiML Were 
all days of the 'week' alike, and employed 
alike; was there no difference otffidisttnc- 
tipn between Sunday and work day ; wa# 
there not a church iu the nation ; w'ere 
wc never from one year's end to another 
called together ter jtarticipatc in public 
worship ; were thci’e no set forms of pub- 
lic worship; no particular persons ap- 
pointed to minijiiler and officiate, indeed 
no assemblies for public worsliip at all; 
no joint prayers, no preaching ; still re- 
ligion, in itself, in its reality and impoiv 
lance, in its, end and event, would be the 
same thing as what it is : wc should still 
have tp account for our conduct ; there 
would still be heaven and heii ; salvation 
and perdition ; there would still be the 
laws of God, both natural and revealed ; 
all the obligation w'hich the authority of 
Creator can impose u|)on a creature ; 
all the gratiriulo which is due tom a rar 
tional being to the Author and giver of 
every blessing which he enjoys ; lastly, 
there would still be the redemption of 
the world by Jesus Christ. All these 
things would, with or without religious 
ordinances, be equally real, and existing, 
and valid; but men would not think 
equally about *hc|n. Many would en- 
tirely and totally neglect them. Some 
there would always bt! of a mom devout, 
or serious, or contemplative disposition, . 
who would retain a lively sense of 4hese 
things under all circumstances #nd all 
disadvantages, who would never lose 
their veneration for them, never forget 
them. But from others, from the care- 
less, the busy, the followers of pleasure, 
the pursuers of wealth or advancem^t, 
these things would slip away tom the 
thoughts entirely. 

t ogether with religious ordinances 
mentioned reiigtous exercises. By the 
term religious exercistSy J in parden^ 
mean private prayer; whether it to 
set timea, aa in the mocoing and evemijg 
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Mdi'.dayif tnr wIitAkr it be called forth 
by ocoaikmSf as when we ate to Ibnn 
fiofiie JDoraeAtaas di*^on, or enter upon 
gml undertaking ; or when we aie 
under some pessing difficulty ,or deep 
distreiBiSy iome excruciating bodily pain, 
ol hi^aey affliction ; or^ on the other band, 
and no lem properly, when we have late* 
ly been receiving acme signal benefit, 
experienciiig some Signal mercy ; such as 
preaervatigii from danger, relief from dif* 
HciLilty or diitreM, abatement of pain, 
recoveiy from richness : for by prayer, 
let it be observed, we mean devotion iff 
general ; and thanksgivijig is devotion as 
much as prayer itself. ^ ) mean private 
prayer, as here described; and I also 
mean, what is perhaps the most natural 
form of private prayer, short ejaculatory 
extemporaneous addresses to God, as often 
as cither the reflections which rise up in 
our minds, let them come from what 
quarter they may, or tlie objects and in- 
cidents which seize our attention, iproinpt 
ns to iittt*r them ; which, in a religiously 
disposed mind will be the case, I may 
say, every hour, and which ejaculation 
may be o&ered up to Go<I in any posture, 
in any place, or in any situation. Amongst 
religious exercibos 1 also reckon family 
prayer, which iinitc's many of the uses 
both of public worship and private pruyv 
cr. - The reading of religious books is 
likewise to be ax:counted a religious exer- 
cise. Keligious meditation still more so ; 
and more so fur this reason, that it implies 
and includi's that most important duty, 
seif-exam 1 nation; for 1 hold it to be next 
to impossible for a man to meditate upon 
religion, without meditating at the same 
time upon Us own present condition with 
respect to Ahe tremendous alternative 
which is'to take place upon him after his 
death. 

These are what wc understand by reli- 
gious exercises ; and they are ail so far 
of tlm same nature with religious oixll- 
nances ^hat they are aids and helps of 
religion itself; and L think that religious 
seriousuass cannot be maintained in the 
soul without them. 

But again ; a cause which has a strong 
tendent^ to destroy religions seriousness, 
and^rwh almost infallibly prevents its 
fomadonand growih in young minds, is 
i» conversktion upon religious subf 
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jects^ or upou jsuhjects connected witii 
religion. Whether we regard the practice 
Wl&'i^pect to those who us& it, or to 
those who hear it, it is highly tb be 
blamed, and is proiluctivc of great mis^ 
chief. In those who use it, k amounts 
almost to a proof that they are destitute 
of religious seriousness. The principle 
itself is destroyed in them, or was never 
formed in them. Upon those who hear, 
its effect is this. If they have concern 
about religion, and the disposition to- 
wards religion which they ought to have, 
and which v\c signify by this word 
ousnessy tliey will he inwardly shocked 
and offended by the levity with which 
they hear it treated. They will, as it 
were, resent such treatment of a subject, 
which by them has always been thought 
Upon with awe and dread and veneration. 
But the pail) with which they were at 
first alfect(*d goes olfby hearing frequent- 
ly tlic same sort of language ; and then 
they will be almost surc‘, if they examine 
the state of their minds as to religion, to 
feel i) change in themselves for the worse. 
This is the danger to whicli thos^^ ar© 
ex|>os(‘d;' who had before iinlabed serious 
impressions. Those who had not, will 
be prevented, by such soit of coniH^tysa^ 
tioii, from ev(‘r imbibing them at all; 
so that its influence is in all cases perni- 
cious. 

T’he turn which this levity usually 
takes, is in ’Jests and raillery iqiou the 
opinions, or the peculiarities, or the per- 
sons of men of particular sects, or who 
bear particular names ; especially if they 
happen to be more serious than ourselves. 
And of late this loose, and I can liardly 
help calling it profane humour, has been 
directed chiefly against the followers of 
inethodism. But against w homsoever it 
happens to be pointed, it has all rhe bad 
effects both upon the spc'aker and the 
hearer wiiich wc have noticed : and as in 
otlicr instances, so in this, give me leave 
to say that it is very much mispliic-cd. In 
the first place, were the doctrines and 
sentiments of those who hear this name 
ever so foolish and extravagant (1 do not 
say that they are either) this proposition 
I shall always maintain to be true, via. 
tliat the wildest opinion that ever was 
entertained in matters of religion, is more 
rational tban^unconcerA about these mat- 
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tors. Up^ this subject notliing is 
absurd as indifference ; no fully so con- 
otemptiiile as thoughtlessness and levity. 
In the next place, do mcthodists deserve 
this tieatnicnt ? Be their particular doc- 
trines what they may, the professors of 
th^e doctrines appear to be in earnest 
rtfout them ; and a man who is in earnest 
in religion cannot be a bad man, still 
less a tit subject for derision. 1 am no 
methodist jnysolf. In their leading doc- 
trines I differ from them. But I contend, 
that sincere men are not, for these, or 
indeed, any doctrines, to be made laugh- 
ing stocks to others. I do not bring in 
the case of metliodists in this part of my 
discourse, for the purpose of vindicating 
their tenets, but for the purpose of ob- 
serving, (and I wish that the observation 
may weigh with all my readers) that the 
custom of treating their cliaracters and 
persons, their preaching or their preach- 
ers, tlieir meetings or worship, with scorn, 
has the pcTiiiciuus consequence of des- 
troying otir own sorit)usness, together 
with the seriousness of those, who hear or 
join in such s<^rt of conversation ; espe- 
cially if they be young persons : and I 
am persuiuled that niucli mischief is 
actually done in this very way. 

A phrase much used upon thes<^ occa- 
sions, and frequent in tlie mouth of tlios»! 
who speak of sue h as in religious matters 
are more serious than themselves, is, 
that they are righleoiis*over-i.uirh." 
These; it is true, arc scripture words ; 
and it is that circumstance which has 
given currency to the expression ; hut in 
the way and sense in which th< y aie used, 
I am convinced that th(*y are exceedingly 
misapplied. 'J'he lexc occursonce in the 
Bible, and only once. It is in tlu'. book 
of EccU^siastes, 7th chap, and l6th \ersc. 
It is not very easy to determine what is 
meant by it in the place in which it is 
found. It is a very obscure passage. It 
seems to me most prot'ahle, that it relates 
to an external atlectation of righteous- 
ness, not prompted by internal principle; 
oe rather to the assuming the character of 
lighteousness, merdy to vaunt or shew 
our superiority over others : to conceit- 
edness in religion : in like naanner as the 
' caution delivered in tf>e same verse, ‘‘ be 
' not over-wise,'^ respects the ostentation of 
wisdom^ and not the auairnneiit itself. So 
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long as wc mean 4lh righteousness, a sin'- 
cere and anxious desire to seek out the 
will of God, an4( to pertbiia it, it is 
impossible to bo righteous over-much. 
There no such thing itt nature ; eior 
was it, nor could it be, tbav mtcQ|ion.;of 
any passage in the Bible, to say ttiftt 
there is, or to authorize us ih casting over- 
righteousness asf a reproQch or a censure 
upon anyone. ^ 

In like manner it has been' objected, 
that so much regard, or, as the objectors 
would call it, over-re.gard^for religion, is 
inconsistent with the interest and welfare 
iea^and wit 

.prosperity in o\4^W)rldly affairs. I Ijelieve 
that, there is very little ground for this 
objectifm in fact, and even as the world 
goes ; in reason and principle there is 
none. A good Christian divides his 
time between the duties of religion, the 
calls of business, and those quiet relaxa- 
tions which may be innocently allowed 
to his circumstances and condition, and 
which will be chiefly in his family or 
amongst a f(‘w friends. In this plan of 
life there is no confusion or interference 
of its parts ; arul unless a man he given 
to slotli and laziness, which are« what 
religion condemns, he will find time, 
enough for them all. This calm system 
may not be sufficient for that unceasing 
eagerness, hurry, and anxiety about world- 
ly aflairs, in wliich some men pass their 
lives ; but it is suflicienl for every thing 
which reasonable prudence requites : and 
it is perfec t!y consistent with usefulness 
in our stations, wliicli is a main point. 
Indeed, coniparethe houi's which sierious 
persons spend in religious exercises, and 
meditations, with the hou^wlnch^the 
thoughtless and. irreligious ^end in idle- 
ness and vice an<l expensive diversions, 
and you will percei\e on whieh side-col 
the comparison the advantage Bes, even 
ill this view of the subject. 

Nor is tbciM* any thing in the natiwo ol 
religion to feU|[>port the objection. In 
certain sema* it is true, what has kavi 
sometimes said, that religion ought to b* 
the rule of life, not the business; b* 
which is meant, that the subject matte * 
even ot' religious duties lies in 
mon tdkiirs iutd transactions of . 

Diligence in our coliing is an 
of this ; which, however, keeps both % 
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man ^3 ii^Ud. anid. k#ds at work uj^n 
busmens, mctiuly temporal; yet roligioo 
may be gpveiDing hi|p here meanwhile. 
God may be &^areci in the busiesrscencs. 

ill addition to the abovc^ llio;rc exists 
anotl^ pr^iidice against religious sitI- 
ottsness, arising from a notion very com- 
monly entertained^ vis;, that religion leads 
to gloom apd melancholy. This notion, 
I am comnncc'd, is a mistake. Some 
persons are constitutionally subject to 
'melancholy, which is ipuch a disease 
in tlicni, as tibth^agiie is a disease ;* and it 

a happen that such men's melancholy 
[ fall upon Fcligioi^^eas, as it may 
upon any other sufcpcj; which ‘seizes 
their distempered imagination. But this 
is not religion leading to melancholy. Or 
it sometimes is the case, that men are 
brought to a sen-^o of religion by calami- 
ty and affliction, which produce at the 
same time depression oi spirits. But 
nether here is religion the cause of this 
distress or dejection, or to be blamed for 
it. These cases being excepted, the very 
reverse of what is alleged against religion 
is the truth* No man’s spirits were ever 
Jiurt by doing hisdiit^. On llu' contrary, 
one good action, one Te]\ii)tatioii resisted 
and overcome, one sacrilice of desire or 
intercst.purely for conscience sake, will 
prove axordial fur >>eak and low spirits 
bc^yond what either in<lulgeiicc3 or diver- 
sion or company can do for them. And 
a succession and course of such aciions 
and self-denials, springing from a religi- 
ous principle and nlaiifully maintained, 
is th^. best ])ossible course tliat can be 
followed as a ivme<ly for sinkings and 
oppressions of this kind. Can it then be 
t3^,4hatj^ligion leads to ineiaiicholy ? 
Occas^niPh'ise to every man living; to 
mouy^wry .sev('rc as well as repeated 
ai|Measions, in which the hopes of religion 
t’lm 4 »nly stay, tliat is left him. Godly 
meii have that within them which cheiTs 
and comforts them in their saddest hours : 
ungodly men have that which strikes 
their heart, like a dagger, in its gaycjst 
moments. Godly men discover, wlmt is 
very tmo, but wliat by most men, is 
found out too late, namely, that a good 
^^nscience, and the. hope of our Creator's 
ius^l^vour and acceptance, are liieouly 
•oM, juippiiMiSft jto be attained in this 
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^orld. Experience corresponds with die 
reason of tlie thing.. 1 take upon me to 
say, that religious men arc generally 
cUeerfuL If this be not observed,., as 
might be expected supposing it to be true, 
it is because the cheerfulness which reli- 
gion inspires does not shew itself in noise 
or ill tits and starts of memment, but is 
calm and constant. Of this the only true 
and valuable kind of cheerfulness, tor ail' 
other kinds are hollow and unsatisfying, 
religious men possess not less but a great- 
er share than others. 

Another destroy<T of religious serious- 
ness, and which is the last 1 sluiU men- 
tion, is a certain fatal turn which some 
minds take, namely, that when they find 
diiliciiUies in or concerning religion, or 
any of the tenets of religion, they forth- 
with plunge into irreligion; and make 
these diflicultics, or any iJcjgree of uucor- 
tiiinty which seejiis to llicir apprcliension 
to hang over the subject, a ground and 
occasion for giving full liberty to their 
inclinations, and for casting off the itss- 
traints of religion entirely. 'J'his is the 
case with men, who, at the best, perhaps, 
were only balancing between the sanc- 
tions of rt'ligion and tlie lo\‘e of pleasure 
or of unjust gain, but especially the for- 
mer. Ill this precarious state, any ob- 
jection, or appearance of objection, 
vvliich diminishes the force of the religious 
impression, determines tlu' balance agahist 
the side of Virtue, and gives up the doubt- 
er to sensuality, to the world, and to tlio 
flesh. Now, of all ways which a man 
cun take, this is the surest w'ay to de.s- 
truction; and it is completely irrational. 

1 say it is completely irrational ; for 
when we meditate upon the tremendous 
consequences which form the subject of 
religion, we cannot avoid this reflection, 
tiiat any degree of probability wJiatever, 

I hud ahnost said any degree of possibility 
whatever, of religion being true, ougJit to 
determine a rational creature so to act ua 
to secure himself from punishmenl in a 
future state, and the loss of that liappiuasa 
which may Lxt attained. Thei'efore he haa 
no preUmce for alleging unceitainty os ao 
excuse for his conduct, because he doea 
not act ill conlbrmity witli thar in which 
tlieie is no uncertainty at all. In the 
next place, U is giving to iipp«j%nt dii&- 
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cutties more weight than they are 
to. I gnly request any man to consider, 
first, the necessary allowances to be made 
for tho'short'sightednes and the weakness 
of the fluman understanding; secondly, 
the nature of those subjects, concerning 


whose happiness Ke was aijixious"^ to 
placed ; a life of \:oi}firmed vice ahS dis*- 
solutenesj founded in a tormafi^nunci* 
ation of religion. 

He that has to (lireach .ChristranitJ^ to 
persons in this state; has WftelichM 


which religion treats, so remote from our stones. lie must not expert to ne heard, 
senses, so Afferent from our experience, either with complacency* or ssriousitbis, 
so above and beyond, the ordinary train or patience, or even to eilicspa cohtshipt 

and derision. Habits of fiHh'&ihg aiw 


and course of oiir ideas ; and then say 
* whether difficulties, and great difficulties 
also, w^ere not to be expected; nay fur- 
ther, whether they be not in some mea- 
sure subservient to the very purpose of 
religion. The reward of everlasting life, 
and the punishment of misery of which 
we know no end, if they w ere present 
and immediate, could not be withstood, 
and would not leave any room for liberty 
or choice. But this sort of force upon 
the will is not wjiat God designed ; nor 
is suitable indeed to the nature of free, 
moral, and accountable agents. The truth 
is, and it was most likely beforehand that 
it would be so, that amidst some points 
which are dark, some which arc dubious, 
there are many which are clear and cer- 
tain. Now, 1 apprehend, that, if we act 
faithfully up to those points concerning 
which there, is no question, most especi- 
ally if we determine upon and choose 
our rule and course of life according to 
those principles of choice which all men 
whatever allow to be wise and safe prin- 
ciples, and the only principles which \re 
so; and conduct ourselves steadfastly 
according to the rule thus chosen^ the 
difficulties which remain in religion will 
not move or disturb us much ; and will, 
as we proceed, become gradually less and 
fewer. Whereas, if we begin with ob- 
jections ; if ail we consider about religion 


fixed by habits of acting; ftnd Ik’th too 
solidly, fixed fo be rniwM by human’ 
])crsuasion. God in bfif^mrey, and by 
his providences, as well as* byiiis spirilL 
c<in touch and st^n the heart of ston^ 
And it is seldo *perhaps, that, ‘with 6 ut 
some strong, and, it may be, sudden im^ 
pressions of this kin^l, and , from this 
source, serious sentiments ever penetrate^ 
dispositions hardened in the 
which we have here described, 


SERMON XXX. 

By William Palby, 0. D. 

On purity of tlie Heart wd Alifec<^ 
tions. 

1 John. iii. S, 3. j/ff 

Beloved, now are we the sons of Crbdf; and it 
doth not yet appear what we sMSll be; but 
we know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
bt like him; lor we shall see him at he if, 
And every man that hath this hope la hiffs 
puri Aeth himself, evep as he is pure* 

% 

When the toxi tells us, “ that cvc^wn 
that hath this hope in him purifi^h 
self," it must be understood^i' 
to desoi'ibc the natural, pr 


be its difficulties; bbt, most especially, • nuine effects of tlii» hope, rathci 


if we permit the suggestion of difficultich 
to drive us into a practical rejection of 
rclipon itself, and to afford us, which is 
what we wanted, an excuse to ourselves 
forecasting off its restraints; then the 
eveift will be, that its difficulties will mul- 
t^y upon us ; its light grow more and 
more dim, and wc shall settle in the 
worst and most hopeless of all conditions ; 
the condition, 1 will venture to say, 
in* wtiich any man living would wish his 


than the actual effects, or at Irtuitm 
effects, which, in point of cxpitiietK^ 
universally follow from it. As hath al-' 
ready been observed, the whq^ text 
relates to sincere Christians, and to these 
alone : the wofd we, in the preceding part 
of it, comprises sincere Christians dmd no 
others. Therefore the word eveiy mmi 
must be Umited to the same sort of fiien, 
of whom he was speaking before. 
not probable, that m the same seflie^t 


80^1 or any one whopi be loved, )uid for he would change the persons and 
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tcri eonoenring whojm be discoufsed., So 
that if it haii to Saint John^ 

tbat^ in df fact* f very man did not 

purify himself who had this hope in him, 
be would hare replied, 1 bcBefe* that 
th)M J|geie i^ the Kind of persons he had 
in his view; that throughout the whole 
of , text* hniiaitin contemplation the 
leli^ous eondidon and character of sin- 
cere ChiHlIims, nnd no other. When, in 
the former part of the text, he talked of 
being the s^ of God, of we being 
like Christ, l^^^ndoubtcdly mcaift sin- 
cere Christiaiis luone : and it would be 
£nnge if he meant fuiy oAer in this latter 
part of the text, whict^s in fact a con- 
tinuation of the same discourse, of the 
same subject* nay, a portion of the same 
sentence. 


tibiog unaffected by jsrhat othen tell them* 
be those others who thev may, pretcliers/ 
or teachers* or friends, ^r parents, as 1 
wonder at seeing men not affects by 
cheir own thoughts* their own medita- 
tions ; yet it is so; and when it is so, it 
argues a deep corruption of mind indeed. 
We can think u^n the most serious, the 
most solemn subjects, without any sOrt of 
consequence upon our lives. Shall we 
call this seared insensibility ? shall , we 
call it a fatal ^inefKciency of the rational 
principle within us ? shall we confess, that 
the mind has lost its government over the 
man? 

These are observations upon the state 
of morals and religion, as wc sec them in 
the world: but whatever these observa- 
tions be, it is still true, and this is Saint 


I have said thus much in order to obr 
viate the contrariety which their seems to 
be betwixt Saint John’s assertion and ex- 
perience. Experience, I acknowledge* 
proves the inefBcacy, in numerous cases, 
of religious hope and religious motives : 
and it fMstbeqo: for if religious motives 
operated certainly and necessarily, if they 
produced their effect by an infallible 
power over the mind, wo should only be 
machines necessarily actuated ; and that 
certaiolv is not the thing which a moral 
agent, iimligious agent* was intended to 
be. . It intended that we should have 
the power ^ doing right, and consequent- 
ly, of doing wrong : tor he who cannot 
do wr^g, tannot do right by choice ; he 
is a mete |oqI and instrument, or rather a 
whichever he does. Therefore 
n^iUvcs, and all religious rao- 
went to deprive man of 
which they most cer- 
tmwiMmdPpot meant to do, must depend 
and success upon the 


biji success, therefore, is various ; but 
U tails, it is owing to some vice and 
0(^ru‘p^n in the mind itself. Some men 
are veiy 'little effected by religious exhor- 
tafioQ of any kind, either by hearing or 
KadinjI That is a vice and corruption 
in. jthe juind itself. Some men, though 
are not affected sufficiently to 
te|j|i(tence their lives. That is a vice and 
in the mind, or rather in the 
so it will always be found. 
ButTdo ofitto much wonder pwom 


John’s assertion, that the proper, natural* 
and genuine effect of religious hope is to 
cause us to strive “ to purify ourselves, 
even as he is purc.^^ Saint John strong- 
ly fixes our attention,^ I mean, as he 
means, such of us as are sincere Chris- 
tians, upon what wc are to be hereafter. 
This, as to particulars, is veiled from us, 
as we have observed, by our present na- 
ture, but as to generals, as to what is of 
real importance and concern for us to 
know (1 do not mean but that it might 
be highly gratifying and satisfactory to 
know more, but as to what is of the first 
importance and concern for us to know) 
we have a glorious assurance ; wc have 
an assurance that we shall undergo a 
change in our nature infinitely for the 
better; that when he shall appear glorified 
as he is, wc shall be like him. Then the'' 
point is, what we are to do, how we are 
to act, under this expectation, having 
this hope, with this prospect, placed 
before our eyes. Saint John tells us, 

wc are to purify ourselves, even as he 
is pure." 

Now what is the scriptural meaning 
of purifying ourselves can be made out 
thus. The contraiy of purity is defile* 
ment, that is evident ; but our Saviour 
himself hath told us what the things, 
which defile a man are ; and this is th# 
enumeration: evil thoughts, adulteries*' 
te'mications, murders, thefts, covetous* 
ness, wickedness, deceit, lasctviousfttes, 
an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness; 
and the reason given why these ire the 
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rral pippcT tlcfilomentB'of our n*ture» 4 Merely controlling the actions, 
that they proceed tVom within, out of the out governing llio thoughts and af&ctioiu^. 
heart ; thewi evil things from with- will not ilo. In point of fact ft is ncvet 
in, and defile the man. 'riio scut, there- successful, ft is certainly Hot a 
foi-e, dfc moral defilement, according to ance with our Saviour's command^ 
our Saviour, is the heart ; by whicli we it what Saint John mt-arft in the ^xVhy 
know, th%t ho always meant the aftbetiofb purifying oiirndves. ^ 

aAd the disposition. The scat, therefore, “ Every man that ha(;|^ thb’ in 
of moral purity must necessarily be the him puriricth himself, even as fie" iwiOely, 
•same; for purity is the reverse of defile- Christ himself, ** is pure" It is « doc- 
meiit : consequently, to purify ourselves, trine and lesson of the New Testanumt, 
18 to cleanse our hearts from the presence not once, but repeated ly^ificulcatcd, that 
and pollution of sin ; of tJiose sins, par- if we' hope to resemlrf^^Christ in bis 
ticularly, which i*esidc in, and continue glorified state, we must Tes^ble him in 
in, the heart. 'Fhis is the purgation in- his human state. And it is a pact, and^ 
tended in our text. This is the task of most significant ^art of this doctrbic, that 
purgation enjoined upon us. the resemblance must coiLSUt in purity 

It is to be noticed, that it goes beyond from sin, t'spccially from those sins which 
the mere, control of our actions. It cleave and attach to the heart. It is by 

adds a further duty, th(‘ purifying (»f our Saint Paul usually put thus ; “ If we be 

thoughts and atiections. Nothing can be dead with (’hrist, we believe that we shall 
morii certain, than that it was the design also live with “ Dead with-Christ;" 
of our Saviour, in the passage; here re- what can that mean ? for the gpostle 

ferr(»d to, to dintit the attention of his speaks to thosq who hail not yet un*j|^ 

discipU'S to the Ueari, to that which is dergonc natural death, explains : 
within a mmi, in contradistinction to that “ Keckon yourselves b^^'^dcad unto 
which is external. Now he who only sin that, you hear, is tl»e d^th he*- 
strives to control his outward actions, means. “ lie, that is dead, is freed from 
but lets fris thouglits and passions indulge sin tluit is Saint Paul's own exposition 
themselves without check or rc.straiiit, of his own words ; <and then, keeping the 
does not attend to that which is within sense of tin* words in his thoi^hts, he 
him, in contradistinction to that w'hich adds ; “ if w'e be dead with dwist, we 
is external. Secondly, the instances believe that wc shall also live witli him.'^ 
which our Sa>iour has given, though, Again, still keeping the same 'sense in 
like all instances in Scripture, and to say view, and no other sense : “ if we have 


tiie truth, in all ancient writings, they be 
specimens and illustrations of his mean- 
ing, as to the kind and nature of the 
"duties or the vices which he liad in view, 
rather than complete cataloguts, inclu< 
ding all such duties or ^ices by namt*, 
00 that no other but what arc tluis named 
ipid specified were intended ; though this 
qualifieil way of understanding the enu- 
meration bo right, yet e\en this enumera- 
tatioi^*'’ its(df shows, that our Saviour's i 
lesson' "Went beyond the mere external 
actkbi. Not only are adulteries and 
ibrniciitions mentioned, but evil tlioughts 
and lasciviousness ; not only murders, 
ati evil eye; not only thefts, but 
covetousness or covetings. Thus by lay- 


bot*n |)lanU‘d together in the iikMess of 

his death, we shall be also in tl^ lu^esft 

of his resuiTcciion/' Once 

still observe in (he same 

buried with him 'by baptisinjUII^I^Hllk 

our old man is crucified wit|^knr.^|Hw 

burtlien of the w hole passa|Kis»>fl WH fe 

wc ho|)c tO' resemble what 

heavt ii, we must resemble what 

u])on earth : and that this i^sc^bla^ 

I must consist specifically in the tUmSlfF 
casting off of our sins, 'i'he escmsri^l^ 
of the apostle are very strong ; • that th# 
body bf sin may be destroy<><l. Let M 
sin reign in your mortal body ;i^bey^ it 
not in tlie lusts thereof not only ^ ita 
practices, but in its desires. Ski s&Blt 


sng the axe to the root ; not by lopping 
off the branches, but by laying the axe to 
the root, our Saviour fixed the owl/ rule 
Wikieb'ca&'evsT produce .goodksnotaii. 


not have doteiinion over you." ' 

In aaotker qiistle, that to tko^43ciMlt 
siaus, Saint Paal speaks of an 
tion from siii^«s % virtual ciua§ IML W§ 
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dj5^, like-w from the dead, 

."Ifye ^e^ ]^/jri»eiuwith Christ, seek 
those thi^ f^are, above, Where Christ 
sittetH right hand of God : set your 
aftectioas on Ihings above, not on things 
, of Ihe e^i 5 dead, and your 

life h 'hid. with Christ in God. When 
Christ, , yt^o is our life, shall ap|H*ttr, 
thpi^v^ali. jss also appear with him in 
glory In this way is tiie ( uinparisoii 
carried, on. And what is the practical 
exhortation w^bich it suggests !* *• Mor- 

tify, thejrcforc,r^jW)ur members whiWi are 
^..upon the aartli^ fornication, uncloaiiiu ss, 
jpii poncupisccjico, and covetousness ? ** 
which is an <niui valent .«xh(ntHtion, hud 
dfaMm from^hc same premises as that of 
the. text ; Purily yourselves, even as he 
is purc/^ 

T^ie Scriptures, ilien teach that we arc 
to make ourselves lik(‘ Clulst uj)ou earth, 
that wi^ may become ]ike>^i ju heaven, 
and this likeness is to consist in purity. 

Now there are a class of C’lirisUans, 
%nd 1 iun ready to allow, real (’bristiaiis, 
to whom tfajii adnionitiuu of the text is 
pcculia^ necessary. 

lliey^re not those who s<'t asidt' reli- 
gion; they, arc not thosx* wlu» <iisregard 
the will of tlieir Maker, but they are those 
who endeavour to obey him pajlially, and 
in this (iuding il an ou'^ier thing to 

do good than to expel iheir sins, esjieei- 
ally those which cleave to their liearts, 
their affections, or tlieii- i magi nations, 
they s^t their endeav()ui.^ more towards 
beii^^^ince llian punry. You say we 
speak di.sparaguigiy of doing 
; but we ullirm, that 
^ole of our duty, nor the 
tpartof It; in particular, it 
lit of it which is insisted 
I'hv^thc text, and in those other 
jptures tliat have lieeii mentioned. Tlie 
enjoining the imitation of Christ, 
i faith, in order that we may hecome 
(•iiim iu Jieaven, docs not say, do good 
went about doing good, but it 
“purity yourselves ewen as he is 
pu^JC saith Saint .John, “ Mortify 
of the body, let not sin n*ign iu 
you'; djc witli Christ unlo sin; be bap- 
Us^unto Jesns f'hrist, that is, unto his 
buried with bhn by baptism unto 
1 plank'd. together in the. likeness 

' ' i cruci^, the old vuioi, taid 



destroy the body hath no 

more dominion over ililhi, k> let sin no 
more reign in your mortal bodies : so 
Saint Paul. All these ^strong and signi- 
ficant metaphors arc for the purpose of 
impressing more forcibly upon.ua tliis 
gpeat lesson : that .to participate with 
Christ in his glory, we roust participalo 
with liini in his humiliation ; and that 
this participation consists in divesting 
ourseivc.s of those sins, of the heart espt^- 
cially, and affections, whether they break 
out into action or not, which are incoii- 
sistoju witli that purity, of which he left 
us an example, and to the attaimneiit ainl 
preservation of wJiich purity, we are most 
solemnly enjoined to direct our first, 
strongest, and our most sincere endea- 
vour'i. 


SKRMON XXXf. 

By the Rev. William Palev, 1) D. 

ITow virtue produces Belief, and vice 
Unbelief. 

Joiiy, vii. 17, 

If’ any imm will <lo His will, he shall know of the 
doctri'ie, wheti er it be of Oo(J. 

It does not, 1 think,. at first sight appear, 
why our behaviour’^'should infiuetice our 
belief, or how any particular course of 
action, good or bad, sltould afi'ect our as- 
sent to any particular propositions which 
are olfored to ns : for truth or prolmbility 
Can never depend upon our conduct : tltc 
credibility or incredibility of religion 
tlie same, whether we act w^cll or ill. 
whether we obey its laws or di.sobey tliekii. 
Nor j.s it very imiiiifesl, how even our per- 
I cption of evidence or Credibility should 
be afiv'Ctetl by our virtues or vices *.. be-* 
cause conduct is iiriinediately voluntary, 
belief is not : one is an act of the w'lil 
under the pow'cr of motives; the other is 
an act of the understundiiig, upon which 
motives df' not, jwimarily at least, ope*» 
rate, nor ought to operate at all. Vet our 
Lord, in the te.xt, alhrms this to be thOif 
case, nmiiely, that our -behaviour doet 
inriucnce our hebef, and to 4iavo boea 
the case from tlie beginniiig, tluit Ls, even 
during his own miuiiytry upon earth. If 
any roan will do His xvil4 WiihAUl«kfnMii 
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of the d[()Ctijttf!,|jl!(he(her it bcofGod.*^ 
It becomes, thcmoi^, a subject of serious 
and religious inquiry, how, why, and to 
what extent, tht declaration of the text 
may faf maintained. 

Now the first and most striking obser- 
ration is, that it corresponds with expe- 
dience. The fact, so far as it can be ob- 
served, is as the text represents it to be. 
I speak of the general course of human 
conduct, which is the thing to be consi- 
dered. Good men are generally be- 
lievers; bad men generally unbe- 
licvers. This is, the general state of the 
case : not without exceptions ; for, on 
the one hand, there may be men of regu- 
lar external morals, who arc yet unbe- 
lievers, because though immorality be 
one cause of unbelief, it is not the only 
cause: and, on the other band, there are 
undoubtedly many, who, although they 
believe and tremble, yet go on in their 
sins, because their faith doth not regulate 
their practice. But, having respect to the 
ordinary course and state of human con- 
iluct, what our Saviour hath declared 
is verified by experience. He that dooth 
the will of God, cometh to believe, that 
Jesus Christ is of God, namely, a mes- 
senger from God. A process, some how 
or other, takes place in the understand- 
ing, which brings the mind of him who 
acts rightly to this ctnclusion. A con« 
viction is formed, and every day made 
stronger and stronger. No man over com- 
prehended the value of Christian pre- 
cepts, but by conducting his life accord-* 
ing to them. When, by so doing, he is 
brought to know their exceih iiey, their 
perfection, 1 had almost said, their divi- 
nity, he is necessarily also brought to" 
think well of the religion itself, ilcar 
St. Paul : — “ 'I'he night is far spent : 
the day is at hand : let us, therefore, cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put 
on the armour of light ; let us walk ho- 
nestly in the day, not in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness^ not in strife and envying; 
but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof:'^ Horn. xiii. 11. It is 
recorded of this text, that it was the 
means of the conversion of a very emi- 
nent father of the church, l^t. Austin ; 
|jw whkk reason 1 quote it as an 


to my present purpose, since I appro* 
hend it must have* wrought wIA him in 
the manner here represented, t- have no 
doubt but (hat others have 'been -afkfCted 
in like manner by this or other parti- 
cular portions of Scripture andidhat •* 
still greater numbers have been drawn to 
Christianity by the general jmpretrion 
which our Lord’s ^\9cmr6o$j llnd the 
speeches and letters of his apostles, have 
left upon their minds. This is sometimes ' 
called the internal evid^e of our reli- 
gion^ and it is very strangi. 'But inas* 
much as it is a species of evidence whichv^ 
applies itself to the knowledge, love, and 
practice of virtue, it will operate most 
powerfully where it finds these qualities, 
or even these tendencies and dispositions 
subsisting. If this be the effect of vir- 
tuous conduct, and ih some proportion, 
the effect also of each separate det of vir- 
tue, the conl|ary effect must necessarily 
follow from a contrary course ^of beha-^ 
viour. And perhaps it may assist us iij. 
unfolding the subject, to take up the in- 
quiiy in this order; because if it can be 
shown why, and in what manner, vice 
tends to obstruct, impair, and, dt length, 
destroy our faith, it will not be difficult 
to allow, that virtue must facilitate, sup^ 
port, and confirm it: that, at least, it 
will deliver us, or keep us freedom that 
weight of prejudice and resistance which 
is produced in the mind by vice, and 
which acts against the reception of reli- 
gious troth. 

Now the case appears to me'to be no 
other than this ; A great matiy rmons, 
before they proceed upon of 

known trangression, do 
to themselves the question, jghetto 
gion be true or not ; and 
at the objecc of their desire (fotr th^^al 
matter to be determined is, whether 
shall have their desire gratified or noi;;)in 
order, I say, to get at the pleasure in sdme 
cases, or in other cases, the point of iii» 
tercst, upon which they havois^ tHeir 
hearts, t]^ choose to decide, and th#y 
do in fa^ decide with them8^||e, that 
these things are not so certain, w to be a 
reason for them to give up the ^iteasure 
which lies Ix^fere them, or the advanUmi 
which is now, and which may new V 
again, in their power to compdii; Thii 
coaciusioci does actually take phM^ 90g 
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uiyunonj^ times, must aimost necessarily under the power' ig^ influence of sinful 
Cake plAc’^ ntCheaninds of men of bad temptation: but, having decided, the de- 
laoniU. And now remark the eflect, cision is aflerwards remembered by them, 
wbiclft it has upon their thoughts after- and grows inm a settlW and habitual opi- 
waiVa» 'WitCQ they come at another fu- nion, as much as if they had proceeded 
Cuiu^me Co reflect upon religion, they in it without any bias or prejudice what- 
reflcc^ upon it as upon what they had ^ever. 

before adjudged to be unfounded, and The extent to which this cau$e dtts, 
too uncertain to bo acted upon, or to be that is, the numbci's who arc included in 
depended upon ; and reflections, accom- its influence, will be further known by 
panied with this adverse and unfavour- the following observation. I have said, 
able impression, naturally lead to inlide- , that sinnei-s oftentimes expressly state to 
lity. Herein,' therefore, is seen^the ful- themselves the question, whether religion 
lacious operation of sin : flrst, in the cir- be true or not; and that they . state to 
cumstances under which men form their themselves this question, at ’the time 
opinion and their conclusions concerning when they are about to enter upon some 
ip^eligioir, and, secondly, in the cflect, which act of sin, wiiich religion condemns : and 
CQUchisioiis, which doubts so fonned, I believe the case so to be. I believe that 
have upon their judgment afterwards, tlii.s statement is often expressly made, 
First, wliat is the situation of mind in and in the manner which I have repre- 
wbich they diK‘i<ie concerning religion? seiited. Hut there is also a tacit rejection 
and^ what can be expected from such a of religion, which has nearly the same 
situation } Some magniiied and alluring eflect. Whenever a man deftborately 
pleasure has stirred tlidr desires and pas- ventures upon an action which he knows 
* sions. It cannot be enjoyed without sin. that religion prohibits, he tacitly rejects 
Here is religion, denouncing and forbid* religion. There may not pass in his 
ding it on one side : there is opportunity, thoughts every step which we have de- 
drawing and pulling on the other. With scribed, nor may he come expressly to 
this drag and bias upon their tiioughts, the conclusion : but he 'acts upon the 
tliey pronounce and decide concerning conclusion ; he practically adopts it. 
the most important of all subjects, and And the doing so will alienate his mind 
of all questions. If they should deter- from religion, as surely, almost, as if 
mine for the truth and reality of religion, he had formerly afgued himself into an 
they must sit down disappointed of a gra- opinion of its untruth. The effect of sin 
tiftcation, upon vvhicii they had set their is necessarily, and highly, and in all 
hearts, and of using an opportunity, cases, adverse to the production and ex- 
which may never come again. Never- istence of religious faith. R(*al difficul- 
theless they must determine one w'ay or ties are doubled and ti-ebled, when they 
othc^'-Aiici this process, viz. a similar fall in with vicious propensities; imagi- 
de)ib<i^ion and a similar conclusion, is nary difticultics are readily started. Vice 
renew^^ and repeated, as often as occa- is wonderfully acute in discovering rea- 
sjoij||kof siEi||||pffer. The eflect, at length, sons on its own side. This may be said 
is .If settled persuasion against religion, of all kinds of vice; but, 1 think, it more 
For wliot is it, iu persons who proci*ed particularly holds goiul of what are call- 
in this inanuer, wiiich rests uod dwells ed licentious vices, that is, of vices of 
upon their memories ? Wliat is it which debauchery ; for sins of debauchery have 
giv^ to their judgment its turn and bias ? a tendency, which other species of sin 
It If the3(^ occasional decisions often re- have not so nircctly, to unsettle and 
peated : which decisions Iiave the same weaken the powers of^he understanding, 
power influence over the man's after- as well as, in a greater degree, I think, 
pinion, as if they had been made ever so than other vices, to render the heart tho* 
VDpartially, or ever so correctly ; where- roughly corrupt. In a mind so wholly 
as, in fact, they are made under circiim- depraved, tlie impression of any argu- 
which exclude, almost, the pofr- inenl, relating to a moral or religious 
being made with fairncsf, subject, is faint, and slight, and transi- 
^U^;Wiji^fiiflicicnl inquiry. Men detfidft tory. To a vitiated palate no meat has^ 
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its right taste ; with a debauched mind no 
reasoning^ has its proper influence. 

But secondly : have we not also, from 
Saripturc, reason to believe, that God's 
holy Spirit will be (jssisting to those who 
earnestly pray tor it, and who sincert ly 
prepare themselves for its reception ; and 
that it vrill be assisting to them in tins 
matter of faith in religion. The language 
of Scripture is, that God gives his holy 
Spirit to them that ask it; and more- 
over, that to them who use and improve 
it, as they ought, it is given in irwuc and 
more abundance. He that hath, to 
him shall be given more. He that hath 
notf from him shall be taken away even 
that which he hath Matt. xiii. 12. He 
who is studious to improve his mt*asuiv 
of grace, shall find that measure increas- 
ed upon him. He who neglects or stifles, 
neglects through irreligiun, carelessness, 
and heedh'ssness, buries in sensuality, or 
stifles by the opposition of sin, the por- 
tion of grace and assistance which is 
vouchsafed to him, he, the Scripture 
says, will find that portion witlidrawii 
from him. Now, this being the general 
nature and economy of God's assisting 
grace, there is no reason why it should 
not extend to our faith, iis w ell as to our 
practice; our perceiving the truth, as well 
iis our obeying the truth, may be helped 
and succoured by it. God's Spirit can 
have access to our understandings, as 
well as our affections. He can render 
the mind sensible to the impressions of 
evidence, and the pow er of truth. If crea- 
tures, like us, might take upon themselves 
to judge what is a proper object ot' divine 
help, it should seem to be a seiion®, de- 
vout, humble, and apprehensive mind, 
anxiously desiring to learn and knov/ the 
truth; and, in order to know it, keeping 
the heart and understanding pure and 
prepared for that purpose ; that is to say, 
carefiilly abstaining from the indulgence 
of passions, and from practices which 
harden and indispose the'* mind against 
religion. I say, a viind, so yarding and 
qualifying itself, and imploring, withde^ 
vout eanvestiscss^and solicitude, the aid 
of God's holy Spirit in its meditations 
and inquiries, seems, so far as wc can 
presume to judge, as meet an object of 
divine help and favour as. any of. which 
w€ can Idpiu an idea : and it is not fur 
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os. to narrow the promises of Q^od cmv 
cerning his assisting grace, sotjd^^ihoxst 
authority, to exclude such an „ object 
from it. 

From the doctrine, which haSs been 
thus concisely proposed, various import 
tant rules and reflections arise. 

First ; let not men, involved in sinful 
courses, wonder at the difficulties whic& 
they meet with in religion. It is an ef- 
fect of sin, which is almost sure to foh 
low. Sin never fails, both to magnify 
real dinicultics and to suggest imaginary 
ones. It rests and dwells upon objec- 
tions, because they help the sinner, in 
s(»me measure, to excuse his conduct to 
himself. They cause him to come to 
conclusion, which permits the gratifica* 
tirm of his passions, or the compassing of 
his purpose. Deep and various is tho 
deceitfulness of sin, of licentious sins 
most particularly ; for they cloud the^ain- 
dei-standing’; they disqualify men for 
serious metlitation of any kind; above 
all, for the meditation of religion. 

Secondly ; let them, who ask for more 
light, first take care to act up to the light 
which they have. Scripture apd expe- 
rience join their testimony to this point, 
namely, that they; who faithfully prac- 
tise what they do know, and live agn»e- 
ably to the belief which they have, and to 
the just and rational consequence.s of that 
belief, seldom fail to proceed further, 
and to jurquire more and more confidence 
in the truth of religion ; whereas if they 
live in oppo.sitioa to tlie degree of belief 
which they have, be it what it may, even 
it will gradually grow weaker and weak- 
er, and, at length, die away in the soul. 

'J'hirdJy ; let them, who are anxious 
to arrive at ju^t sentiments Ibf HSiamn. 
keep their minds in a capable State ; mat 
is, free from the bias^of former decisions 
made, or of former doubts conceived, at 
a tMic, when the power and influence of 
sinful temptation was upon them; sug^ 
gested, in fact, lest they should And them- 
selves obligt^ to give up some gratification 
upon which they had set their hearts; 
and which decisions, nevertheless, and 
doubts have the same operation upon 
their judgments, as if they had been the 
result of the most pure and impartial reo* 
saning. It is not peculiar to religion ; it 
ktrue of all subji^ts, that the:mi^isr 
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alft^ to be misled, wliirh lies tin- 
dbr * contracted from 

cftfcUhist^ceSviii which it is neict to im- 
poijisible to \ire%h arguments justly, or to 
die cIbaHy. 

jptftetliry; let then^, let all, especially 
those «^o iihd' themsbives in a dissatisfied 
italc of mihd, fly to prayer. Let them 
pfAy earnestly and incessantly for God's 
assisting grace and influxuice : assisting, 
if It be his good pleasure, as well our 
minds and understandings in parching 
after truth, As our heaits and affections 
in obeying it. 1 say again, let us pray 
unceasingly for grace and lielp from the 
Spirit of God. When we pray for any 
■*wotidly object, we may jfiray mistakenly. 
We may be ignorant of our own gfxod ; 
wc may err egregiously concerning it. 
But when wc pray for spiritual aid and 
^ace, we are sure that wc pray for 
what we want ; what, if granted, will 
bo the greatest of all blessings. And \ve 
pray with hope, because we have this 
gracious assurAnce given us by tlic Lord 
himself of grace and mercy ; if ) e, bo- 

ing evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more 
•hall your Heavenly Father give Uie Ho- 
ly Spirit to them that ask liini." Matt, 
vii. ll. 


SERMON XXXII. 

By the Rev. William Paley, D.D. 

The Effieacy of the Death of Christ. 


HzBRBWf, i3C. 20. • 


Now once in the end of tlic world hath he ap- 
peared to put away sin by tiie saoilice of 
fahopiclfl^^ 


The salvation of mankind, and most par- 
ticularly in so far as the death and Jkis- 
rfon of our Ldrd Jesus Christ arc coj^’orn- 
Ad in ix\' and whfreby he comes io be 
cailbd' our Saviour and our Redeemer, 
ever haS bben, and ever must be, a most 
interbstiUg shtjcct to all serious minds. 

N(^ is' one thing in which there 
if no 'division or difference of opinion at 
alt; which is, that the death of Jesus 
Christ is S{>o1i:eA Of, in reference to hu- 
jhai^iilvaiioh, in tcr'ms aiid in a mafto^ri 
kf wllfch the death of rio' pei-son w^Hate- 
Tbi* iar* of Oflicii' ftSvb 


died martyrs'^jw well as our Lord. OiherA 
have suffered in a righteous cAusc, as wen 
as he'; but that is sAid of him, and of liis ^ 
deatli and sufferings, which is not said qt 
any one else. An efticacy and a concern 
are ascribed to them, in the busines^' of 
human salvation, which arS nCif ascribdf 
to any other. 

What may be called the fint Gospel de- 
claration u]jon this subject, is the excla- 
mation of John the Baptist, when he saw 
Jesus coming unto him : “ Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sins of the world.” I think it plain, that 
when John called our Lord the Lamb of 
God, he s'pokc with a relation to lus be- 
ing sacrificed, and to the effect of that sa- 
crifice upon the pardon of human ^in 
and this, you will observe, was said of 
him, cv(‘n before he entered upon liis of- 
fice. If any donlit could be made of tlio 
meaning ot the Biiptisl’s expression, it is 
settled by other places, in which tlie like 
allusion to a Lamb is adopted; and where 
the allusion is specificaily applied to his 
deatli, considered as a sacrifice. 

Til tlie Acts of the Apostles, the follow- 
ing words of Isaiuli are, by Pliilip the 
evangelist, distinctly applied to our Lord, 
and to our l.ord's death. “ He was lc<l 
as a sheep to the slaugliter ; and like a 
Lamb dumb before his slicarers : so opcii- 
<d he not his moutli; in his humiliation 
his judgrmmt was taken away, and who 
shall dechire his generation ? for his life 
is taken from the eartli:" therefore it 
was to his death, you see, that the de- 
scription relates. Now, I say, that this 
is applied to Christ most distinctly ; for 
the pious eunuch, v^ho was reading the 
passage ill his chariot, was at a loss to 
know to whom it should be applied. ** I 
pray. thee,'' saitli he to Philip, of whom 

sjieakelh the prophet this? of himself or 
of some other fiiaii?" And Philip, you 
read’ taught hiin that it was' spoken of 
Christ. And 1 say, secondly, that this 
particuTar part and expression of the pro- 
phecy being applifd to ChiisPs deatK^ 
carries the whole proph(?cy to' the sa^pue 
bdhject : for it is undoubtedly pne entire 
p)t)phccy : therefore the ouier express 
sions, which are still’stiODger, are appli- 
cable as \yeKi as this. ** .He was wbunucji^ 
ft>r oiir' tfulisgrcssionS ; htV was bruised 
fbV our iniquities : the cljasuse'ment of 
P 2 
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of our peace was upon him ; and with 
his stripes wc are healed : the Lord hath 
laid on him the. iniquity of us all/' There 
is a strong and very apposite text of St. 
Pctei*'s, in which the application of die 
term “ Lamb ” to our Lord, and the sense, 
in which it is applied, cun admit of no 
question at all. It is in the Jst chapter 
of diu 1st epistle, the IStli and Idth 
verses : “ Forasmuch as ye know, that 
yc w'ere not rcdccmt*d with corruptible 
things, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
widiout spot." All die use I make of 
these passages is to show, that tlie pro- 
phet Isaiah, six hundred years before 
his birth; St. John the Baptist, upon the 
commencement of liis ministry ; St. Pe- 
ter his friend, companion, and apostle, 
after the transaction was over, speak ol 
Christ's death, under the figun* of a 
Lamb being sacriiiced : that is, as having 
die ctl'ect of a sacrifice, the effect in kind, 
though infinitely higher in degree, upon 
the pardon of sins, and tiic pi'ocuremcnt 
of salvation ; and that this is spoken of 
the death of no other person whatever. 

Other plain and distinct passages, de- 
claring the efficacy of Christ’s death, arc 
the following ; Hebrews, ix. 26 . ‘^ow 
once in the end of the world liath he ap- 
eared to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
imsolf. Christ was once offered to bear 
the sins of many ; and unto them that 
look for him shall he appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation." And in 
the xth chap. 12th vor, “ This nian, af- 
ter he had offered one sacrifice for sin, for 
ever sat down at the right hand of God, 
for by one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified." I obs(*rvc 
again, that nothing of this sort is said of 
the death of any other person ; no sucii 
efficacy is imputed to any other martyr- 
dom. So likewise, in the following text, 
from 'the Epistle to the Romans : While 
we wm yet sinners Christ died for us ; 
much more then being now justified by 
liis blood we shall be saved from wrath 
through him : for if, when we were ene- 
mies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, much more being re- 
conciled we shall be saved by his life." 

Reconciled to God by the death of his 
jhm ; therefore that death hattan efficacy 
in our reconciliation j but- leconciliatioit 


is preparatory to salvation. Tb| same 
thina is said by the same apostwin his 
Epistle to the Colossians : “ He hits I’e- 
concilcd us to his Fatlicr. in his cross, 
and in the body of his flesh throu^ 
death." ^Vhat is said of reconciliation in 
these texts, it is said in other texts of 
sanctification, which also is preparatory 
to salvation. Thus, Hebrews,, x. 10. 
“ wc are sanctified how ? namely, 
“ by the offering of the body of Christ 
once for all:" so again in the same epistle, 

the blood of Jesus is called the blood 
of the covenant by which wo are sanc-^ 
tified." 

In these and many more passages, that 
lie spread in different parts of the New 
Testament, it ap]H'ars to be assorted, that 
the deatli of Christ liad an efficacy in the 
procurement of human salvation. Now 
these expressions mean something : mean 
something substantial : they arc used 
concerning no other person, nor the 
death of any otlicr person wliatc\*cr. 
Therefore Christ’s death was something 
more than a confirmation of his preach- 
ing ; something more than a pattern of a 
holy and patient, and perhaps voluntary, 
martynlom; something more than ne- 
cess.'irily antecedent to his resurrection, 
by which he gave u grand and clear proof 
of Iniman resurrection. Christ's death 
was all these, but it was something 
more ; because none of these ends, nor 
all of them, satisfy the text you have 
heard ; come up to the assertions and de- 
clarations whit h arc delivered concerning 
it. 

Now allowing the subject to stop here ; 
allowing that we know nothing, nor can 
know ;.ny thing concerning it, but what 
is written: and li.at nothing more is writ- 
ten, than that the death of Christ had a 
real and essential effect u|>on human sal* 
vatioA: wc have certainly bcfbjro us a 
doctnne of a very peculiar, perhaps I 
may say, of a very unexpected kiud, in 
some measure hidden in the counsels of 
the divine nature, but still so far re^ 
vcaled to us, as to excite two great re* 
ligious sentiments, admiration and gra- 
titude. 

That a person of a nature different 
from all o^er men; nay superior, for 
so he is distinctly dc^riM to b% 'to all 
cieated wbether men or angeli r 
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united jridi the Deity as no other person 
is uniiia;' that such a person should 
come down from heaven, and suffer upon 
earth the pains of an excruciating death, 
and that these his submissions and suffer- 
ings' should avail and produce a great 
cfl’cct in Ac procurement of the future 
salvation of mankind, cannot but excite 
v^Ofider. But it is by no means impro- 
bable on that account ; on the contrary 
it might be reasonably supposed before- 
hand, that if any thing was disclosed to 
US touching a future life, and touching 
the dispensations of (iod to men, it 
would be something of a nature to excite 
admiration. . In the world in which we 
livp, w'p may be said to hate some know- 
ledge of its laws and constitution, and 
nature: we have long experienced Aem: 
as also of the beings with whom we con- 
verse, or amongst whom w'o are. conver- 
sant, we may he said to umlerstand 
sometbing : at least they arc familiar to 
us: wc arc not surprised with appear- 
ances which every day occur. Jlut of 
the world and the life to w hich we arc 
destined, and of the beings amongst whom 
we may l)e brought, the case is altoge- 
ther different. Here is no experience to 
explain things ; no use or familiarity to 
fake off surprise, to reconcile us to dif* 
ficulties, to assist our apprehension. In 
the new order of things, according to the. 
new Jaws of nature, every thing will be 
suitable ; suitable to the beings who are 
to oexupy the future world ; but that 
suitableness cannot, as it sc(’ms to me, 
be possibly perceived by us, until we arc 
acquainted with that order, and with 
those beings. So that it arises, as it were 
from the necessity of things, that what is 
told us by a divine messenger of heavenly 
affairs, of affairs purely spiritual, that is, 
relating purely to another w'ovld, must 
be so comprehended by us, as to 
admiration. ^ 

But secondly ; partially as wc may, or 
perhaps must, comprehend this su^ect, 
in common with all subjects which relate 
strictly and solely to the nature of our 
future life, we may comprehend it quite 
sufliciently for one purpose ; and that is 
gratitude. It was only for u moral pur- 
pose that the thing was revealed at ail : 
and that purpose is a sense of gratitude 
and obligatieiL This was the use which 
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the apostles of our Lord, who knew the 
most, made of their knowledge. This 
was the tiini they gave to their medita* 
tions upon the subject ; the impression it 
Jeff upon their "hearfe. That a grcat and 
happy Being should voluntarily enter the 
world in a mean and low condition, and 
humble himself to a death upon the cross, 
that is, to be executed as a malefactor, in 
oixier, by whatever means it was done, 
to promote the attainment of salvation to 
mankind, and to eac:h and every one 
of themselves, was a theme they dwelt 
upon with feelings of the wannest thank- 
fulness ; because they were feelings pro- 
portioned to tlie magnitude of the benefit. 
Karthly benefits are nothing coinparfxl 
with those which are heavenly. That 
ifiey felt from the bottom of their souls. 
'I'hat, in my opinion, we do not feel as 
we ought. But feeling this, they never 
ceased to testify, to acknowledge, to ex- 
press the d(Tpest obligation, the most de- 
vout consciousness of that obligation, to 
their Lord and Master; to him whom, 
for w liat he had done, and suffered, they 
rc'gardod as the finisher of their faith, and 
the author of their salvation. 

# SERMON XXXIIL 
By the Rev. William Palev, D.D. 
Pure Religion. 

James, i. 27. 

Pure relitrion and undefilcd before God and tha 
Father is this, To viiit the fatherlesE and 
widows in their aftliction, and to keep him* 
self unspotted from the world. 

Nothing can be more useful than sum- 
mary views of our duty, if Aey be well 
drawn and rightly understood. It is a 
great advantage to have our business laid 
before us altogeAcr ; to see at one com- 
prehensive glance, as it were, what w^e 
arc to do, and what wc arc not to do. 
It would be a great ease and satisfaction 
to both, if it were possible, for a master 
to give his servant dirc'ctions for his con- 
duct in a single sentence, which he, the 
seiA^ant had only to apply and draw out 
into practice, as occasions offer them- 
selves, in order to discharge every thing 
which was required or oxpdctM from 
bim. This, which is not practicable in 
civil lifci is in a good degree so in a rolb 
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gious life ; because a rrligious life pro- 
ceeds more upon principle, lr.i\ing the 
exercise and inanifc'stalion of tJiut princi- 
])lc more to the judgment of il\o iiulividual, 
than it can be left \\hj*iv, from the tmture 
of the case, one man is to act precisely 
according to another man's direction. 

But then, as I have said, it is essen- 
tially necessary, that these summaries be 
well drawn up, and rightly underst(»od ; 
because if they ])roft*ss to state the whole 
of men's duty, yet, in fact, state it par- 
tially and impoifcctiy, all Mio read them 
are misled, and dangerously misled. In 
religion, as in other things, wc are too 
apt of ourselves to substitute a pa it for 
the whole. Substituting a part for tlic 
whole is the grand tendency of human 
corruption, in matters both of morality 
and religion; which propensity, there- 
fore, will be encouraged, when that, 
which professes to exhibit the whole of 
religion, docs not, in truth, exhibit the 
whole. What is there omitted, we shall 
omit ; glad of tlie occasion and excuse. 
What is not set <lown as our duty, wo 
shall not think ourselves obliged to per- 
form, not caring to increase the weight 
of our own burthen. This is the CJisc 
wdieiiOAcr wc use. siiininaries of region, 
which, in truth, are imperfect W ill 
drawn. But there is anoliier,Ca.se more 
common, and productive of the same cf- 
firt, and that is, when we nii^roiistruo 
these summary accounts of our duty : 
principally when we conceive of them as 
intending to express more tlian thr y were 
really intended to express. For then it 
comes to pa«s, that, fUthoughtlie} i»c right 
and perfect as to what they were intended 
for, yet they arc wrong and imperfect as 
to w'hat wc construe and conceive them 
for. This observation is particularly ap- 
plicable to the text, St. Jiinies is in-re 
describing religion not in its principle, 
but in its effects ; am! those rj/’cets arc 
truly and justly and fully displayed. 
They are by the apostle made, to consist 
of two large articles ; in succouring the. 
distress of others, and maintaining our 
own innocency. And these two anicies 
do comprehend the whole of the effects 
of true religion ; w hich viv'crc exactly what 
the apostle meant to describe. Had St. 
James intended to have set forth the mo- 
tives and principles of religion, os they 


ought to subsist in the heart of a Chris-, 
tian, I doubt hot but he woujp havQ 
mentioned love to God, and faith m Je- 
sus Christ; for from these ipust spjfiug 
every thing good and acceptable in owf 
actions. In natural objects it is oi)e 
thing to describe the root of a plant, and 
another its fruits and flowers ; and if wp 
think a wriuji* is describing the roots and 
fibres, when, m truth, he is describing 
the fruit or flowers, we shall mistake his 
meaning, and our mistake must produce 
great coi'jfusion. So in spiritual affairs 
it is one thing to set before us the prin- 
ciple of religion, and another the effects 
of it. 'I’hesc arc not to be confounded. 
And if we apply a description to 
which was intended for the other, wc 
deal unfairly by the writer of the dp- 
scription, and erroneously by ourselves. 
Tberefon', Jirst, let no one suppose the 
love of (iod, the thinking of him, the 
being grateful* to him, the fearing to 
disobey him, not to bo necessary parts 
uf true religion, because they are not 
mentioned in St. James's account of true 
religion. 'I'hc answer is, that these com- 
pose the principles of 4ue religion; St. 
James's account relates to the effects. In 
like manner concerning faith in Jesus 
C'hrist. St. James has recorded his opi- 
nion upon that subject. His doctrine is, 
that the tree which bears no fruit cannot 
be sound at the root ; that the faitli which 
In unproductive is not the right faith: but 
then this is allowing (and not denying,) 
that a right faith is the source and spring 
of I rue Virtu*’ : and had our apostle been 
asked to stale >lic principle of religion, 1 
am persuaded he would have referred us 
to a true faith. But that was not the in- 
quiry : on the contrary, having marked 
strongly the fatility of a faith, wjiich pro- 
duced no good cfl'ects upon life and ac- 
tion, he proceeds in the text to tell us 
w hat^^hc oflhcls are which it ought to 
produce ; a>^d these he disposes into two 
comprehensive classes (but still meaning 
to di-scribc the eftects of religion, and not 
its root or principle,) positive virtue gud 
personal innocence. 

Now, 1 say, that, for the purpose for 
which it was intended, the account given 
by St. James is full and complete. . 
it carries with it thi^. peculiar advyi>tag^, 
that it very specially gpardji m 
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error I believe,- and common in 

dll the world ; which is, the ma- 

Icing beneficence an apology for licenti- 
‘ <»usness ; the thinking that doing good 
occasionally may excuse us from 
strictness in rcgitlating our passions and 
desires. The text expressly cuts up 
this excuse, because it expressly asserts 
both things to be necessary to compose 
true religion. VVhote two things are 
iK^cessary, one cannot excuse the want of 
the otlier. Now, what does the U^kX 
teach ? it teaches us what puifi and un- 
defilcd religion is iu its eirects and in its 
practice : and whal is it ? “ to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their aniiction, 
and to keep himself unspotted fiorn tlie 
world.'^ Not simply to visit the father- 
less and w'idowK in their ailiiction : that 
is not all ; that is not sullicitiit ; but like- 
wise “ to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.*' - 

To visit the fatherless*- and widows in 
their affliction, is desenhing a class, or 
species, or kind of virtue, hy singling out 
one eraiiicnl example of it. 1 consider 
the apostle as meaning to represent tluj 
value, aiivl to <iiforce tlie ohligiUion of 
active charity, of ])ositive beneiicenco, 
and that ho has done it by mentioning a 
particular instance. A stronger or pro- 
porer instance could not have been se- 
lected : but still it is to be regarded as 
an instance, not as (jxcUisive of other and 
similar instances, l>ut as a specimen of 
these exertions. The case belon*, us, as 
an instance, is heightened l^y every cii*' 
cuinstance which could give to it weight 
and priority. I’lie. apostle exhibits the 
mt»st forloriw and destitute of the human 
species, suffl ring under the severest of 
human losses; lioljdess children depn\ed 
of a parent, a wife bc*reavcd of her hus- 
band, both sunk in affliction, under the 
sharpest anguish of their misfortuiK's. To 
xisit, by winch is* meant to coifeole, to 
comfort, to succour, to relieve, to assist 
such as tlicsc, is undoubtedly a liigh exer- 
cise of religion and benevolence, and well 
selected : but still it is to be regarded as 
on example, and tbo whole class of bene- 
viituGS as intended to be iucluded. 
This is not only a just and fair, but 
a necessary construction : because, al- 
Aough the exercise of btnelicenco be a 
iluty uppft every mao, yet the kind, the 


examples of it,%iiist be guided in a great 
degree by each man's faculties, opportu- 
nities, and by the occasions which present 
themselves. If such an occasion, as that 
whieli the text describes, present itself, it 
cannot be overlooked witliout an aban- 
donment of religion : but if other and 
different occasions of doing good presenl 
themselves, they also, according to the 
spirit of our apostle’s declaration, must 
be attended to, or we arc wanting iu the 
fruit of the same faith. 

The second principal expression of the 
text, “ to kee]j himself unspotted from the 
world,’' signities the being clean and clear 
from the licentious practices to which the 
world is addiett'd. So that “ pure reli* 
gion and unde filed before God and the 
Father," consists in two things ; bcneli- 
rcnce and purity ; doing good and keep- 
ing clear fitnn sill. Not in one thing, 
hut in two tilings; not in one without 
the other, but in both. And this, in my 
opinion, is a great lesson and a most 
imporrunt doctrine. 

J .shall not, at present, considorthecase 
of tliOM? who are anxious, and eflectually 
so, to maintain their personal innocoucy 
without endeavouring to do good to 
others ; IwH'ause I really believe it is not 
a c^moii case. I think that the religi- 
<ius principle which is able to make men 
couliiie their passions and desires witliin 
the hounds of virtue, i.s, with very few 
exceptions, strong enough, at the same 
time, to prompt and j)UL them upon active 
exertions. 

Therefore I would rather ajiply myself 
to that part of the case which is more 
common, active exertions of benevolence 
accompanied with looseness of private 
morals. - It is a wry conunon character; 
but 1 say, in the hi st place, it is an incon- 
sistent character : it is doing and undoing ; 
killing and curing ; doing good by our 
charity, and mischief by our licentious- 
ness ; volumarily relieving misery wUli 
one hand, and voluntarily producing and 
spreading it with tlio other. No real 
advance is made in iiunian happiness by 
this contradiction ; no real bettemess or 
improvement promoted. 

But may not the harm tmin 
does by his pei^onal vices, much less 
than the good be docs hy his, getive vir- 
tues ? Thia is a pouit, iu wUeb there is 
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lai^e room for dclusi^i and mistake. 
Positive charity and acts of humaiiitv are 
often of a conspicuous nature, naturally 
and deservedly engaging the praises of 
mankind, v^rhich are followed by our 
own. No one docs, no one ought to 
speak against them, or attempt to dispa- 
rage them : but tht*. effect of vice and 
licentiousness, not only in its immediate 
consequences, but in its remote and ulti- 
mate tendencies, which ought all to be 
included in the account — the mischief 
which is done by the example, as well as 
by the act — is seldom honestly computed 
by the sinner himself. But 1 do not dwell 
further upon this comparison, because I 
insist, that no man has a right to rnakt* it; 
no man has a right, whilst he is doing 
occasional good, and yet indulging his 
vices and his passions, to strike a balance, 
asit were, betwcTii the good and the harm. 
This is not Christianity ; this is not pure 
and undchlcd religion before God and 
the Father, let the balance lie on which 
side it will. For our text declares (and 
our text declares no more than what the 
Scriptures testify from one end to the 
other,) that religion demands both. It 
demands active virtue, and it demands in- 
nocency of life. I mean it demands 
sincere and vigorous endeavours in the 
pursuit of active virtue, and endeavours 
equally sincere an4firm in the preserva- 
tion of personal innocence. It makes no 
calculation which is better; but it re- 
quires both. 

Shall it be extraordinary, that there 
should be men, forward in activ(* charity 
and in positive beneficence, who yet put 
little or no constraint upon their personal 
vices ? 1 have said that the character is 
common, and I will tell you why it is 
common. The reason is (and there is no 
other reason,) that it is usually an easier 
thing to perform acts of beneficence, even 
of expensive and troublesome beneficence, 
than it is to command and controul our 
passions; to give up and discard our 
vices ; to burst the bonds of the habits 
whinrh enslave us. This is the very truth 
of case : so that the matter comes 
precisely to this point. Men of active 
benevolence, but of loose moraHI^ are men 
who are performing the duties which are 
easy to meih, and omiftiAg those which 
are bard. They ihay plfKc their own 


character th^msehes tfi ' vied» 
they please : but this is the tri* of the 
case, and lot any one say, whether this 
be religion; whether tliis4e sufficir*nr. 
The truly religious man, when he has 
once decided a thing to be a duty, has no- 
farther question to ask ; whether it be 
easy to be done, or whether it be hard to 
bt‘, done, it is equally a duty. Jt then 
becomes a question of fortitude, of reso- 
lution, of tirmnoss, of'self-cominand, and 
self-gove|*nment ; but not ol‘ duty or 
oI)ligiiti()n ; these arc already decided 
Vpon. 

But least of all (and this is the infer- 
ence from the text, which 1 wish most to 
press upon your attention,) least of all 
dtx's he conceive the hope of reaching 
heaven by that sort of compromise, which 
would make v^sy, nay pi'ihaps pleasant 
duties, an excuse for (luties wliich are 
irksome aT>d s^ere. 'lo recur, for the 
last time, to me instance inentioriod in 
the text, 1 can very well l)olieve, that a 
man of humane temper shall have plea- 
sure in visiting, when by visiting he can 
succour, the fatherless and widow m their 
afiHictirm : but if he befcves St. James, 
he will find that this must he joined to 
and arcoinpanied with anotluT thing, 
which is neither easy nor pleasant, nay, 
must always almost be efteclcd with pain 
and struggle, and mortification and diffi- 
culty, — tiu* “ k('cping himself unspotted 
from the world.” 


SERMON XXXIV. 

By the Rev. William Pa lev, D. D. 

The agency of Jesus Christ since 
iris ascension. 

Hebrews, «iii. S. 

Jfcsus Chri.st the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever. 

The assertion of the text might be sup- 
ported by the consideration, that the mis- 
sion and preaching of Christ have lost 
nothing of their truth and importance by 
the lapse of ages, which has taken- place 
since his appearance in the world, . If 
they seem of less maguitudci nplKyi and 
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%onconjtofc its at tftis ^^reseftt *day, than 
they cimo th<^ wha lived in the (Uiys in 
which they were c arried on ; it is only 
in the saihe Manner a mountain or a 
tower appears to be less, when seen at a 
distance. It is a delusion in' both cases. 
In natural objects we have commonly 
strength enough of judgment to prevent 
our < i>c*ing imposed upon by these false 
appearances ; and it is not so much a 
want or defect of, as it is a neglecting to 
exert and use, our judgment, if ye suffer 
ourselves to be deceived by them in reli- 
gion. Distance space in one case, anct 
distance of time in the other, make no 
difference in the real nature of the object; 
and it is a great weakness to allow them 
to make any difference in our estimate 
and apprehension. I’he d<‘atli of Jesus 
Christ is, in truth, as interesting to us, as 
it was to those who stood by lus cross : 
his resurrectioh from tlie gra\ e is a pledge 
and assurance of our futiii? resurrection, 
no less than it was of theirs who conversed, 
who eat and drank with him, after l|^s 
return to life. 

But there is another sense, in \\hich it 
is still more matclfcilly true, that “ Jesus 
Christ is the same, yesterday, to-day, and 
for over/' He is personally living, and 
acting in the same manner ; lias been so 
all along, and will be so to the end of the 
world. Ho is the same in his person, in 
his power, in his office, 

First, I say, that ho is the same indivi- 
dual person, and is at this present time 
existing, living, acting. He is up 
on high. The clouds, at Ids ascensi* 
received him out of human sight. But 
whither <lid he go ? to sit for ever at the 
right hand of God. This is <*xpressly 
declared concerning him. It is also de- 
clared of him, that death hath no more 
dominion over him ; that he is no more 
to return to corruption. So that, since 
his ascension, he hatlicontiniuxl in heaven 
to lire and act. His human body, wc are 
likewise given to believe was chafiged 
upon his ascension, that is, was glorified, 
whereby it became fitted for heaven, and 
titled for immortality : no longer liable 
to decay or ago^ hut thenceforward re- 
maining literally and strictly the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 'riiis 
change ift the human person of Christ is 
in or rather is referred to, 
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as a tiling alrea^ known, in that text of 
Saint Paul's Epistle to the PhiUppianr, 
wherein we arc assured, that hereafter 
Christ filiuU change our vile body, that 
it may be like his glorious body. Now% 
the natural body of XJhrist, before his 
resurrection at least, was like the natural 
body of other men ; was not a glorious 
body. At this time, therefore, yhen 
Saint Paul calls it his glorious body (for 
it was after his ascension that Saint Paul 
wrote these words), it must have under- 
gone a great change. In this exalted and 
glorified state our Lord w^as seen by Saint 
Stephen, in the moment of his martyr- 
dom. Being full, you read, of the Holy 
(7 host, Stephen looked up steadfastly 
unto heaven, and saw the glory of God^, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of 
Ood. At that seemingly dreadful mo- 
ment, even when the martyr was sur- 
niuncled by a band of assassins, with 
sionvs ready in their hands to stone him 
to deuth, the spectacle, nevertheless, filled 
his soul with rapture. He cried out in 
f‘cstacy, “ Behold I sec the lieavens 
opened, and the Son of Man standing on 
the right hand of God." The same glo- 
rious vision was vouclisafe«l 10 Saint 
Paul, at his conversion ; and to Saint 
John, at the delivery of the revelations. 
This change of our Lord's body was a 
ehaiigo, wo have rcasiftn to believe, of 
nature and substance so as to be thcncc- 
forwaifl incapable of decay or dissolution. 
It might be susceptible of any external 
form, which the particular purpose of his 
appearance sliould require. So when he 
appeared to Stephen and Paul, or lo any 
of his saints, it w^as necessary he should 
assume the form which he had borne in 
the flesh, that he might be known to 
them. But it is not necessary to suppose 
that he was confined to that form. 'Fhe 
contrary rather appears in the revelation 
of Saint John, in which, after once 
showing htmsflf to the a]>ostle, our Lord 
was afterw'ards represented to his eyes 
under different forms. All, how'ever, that 
is of importance to us to know, all that 
belongs to our present subject to observe, 

♦ The •• glSry of Oendl,'* in Scripture, vhea 
Kpokeu of as an object of vieion, • aiwaye, 1 
think, means a luminous appearance^ bright 
and refulgent, beyond thg fplbiidUHr any ua- 
torsi object virhstsveri 
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is, that Christ’s glorified! person was in- 
capable of dying any more ; that it 
continues at this day ; that it hath all 
along continued the same real, identical 
being, as thiit which went up into heaven 
in the sight of his apostles.; the same 
jcssential nature, the same glorified sub- 
stance, the same proper person. 

But, secondly, lie is the same also in 
power. 'J’he Scripture doctrine concern- 
ing our Lord seems to be this; that, when 
his a})poinlcd commission and his suffer- 
ings were closed upon earth, he w'as ad- 
vanced in heaven to a still higher state 
than what he possessed belort* he came 
into the w’Drld"^. This point, as well as 
the glory of his nature, both before and 
after his appearance in the flesh, is attest- 
ed by Saint Ihiul, in the sec ond chapter 
of his Epistle to the Philippians. “Being 
in the form of God, he thought ir not 
robbery to be equal w i«li (iod.** lie did 
not affect to be equal witli God, or to ap- 
pear with divine honours (for such is lh<‘ 
sense, .which the words in the original 
■will bear), “ but made himself of n(» re-* 
putation, and took upon liim the form of 
a servant, and wiis made in the likeness 
of man, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.'^ “ Where- 
fore," i. 0 . for lids his obedience evi n to 
tJic last extremity, even unto deatli, “ God 
also hath highly exalted him or, as it 
is distinctly and perspicuously expiesbcd 
in the original, “ Ciotl also hath more 
highly exalted him," that is, to a higher 
state than wli it he even before possessed ; 
iiisonuicli that lie hath “ given him a 
name which is above every name; that 
at*' or, more properly, ?//, “ the name 
of Jesus every knee should bowq of tilings 
in heaven, and things in earth, and thing* 
under the earth ; and that every toiig ie, 
jshould confers, that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father exactly 
agreeable to what cur l..ord himself de- 
clared to his disciples after liis resurrec- 
tion, — All power is given unto in 
heaven and in earth :" (Matt. xxviii. is.) 
You will observe in this passage of Saint 
JPsaul, not only the terms in 

Wliicli ChrisPs exaltation is described, 
viz. every knee should tliencefor- 

ward bow in his name, and that every 

* See SherlocVi !!ermgii on Phil ii. f • 


tongue should confess him to be Lord;'/ 
but you will observe also, t lie compre- 
hension ami extent of his dominion,-^ 
‘‘ of tilings in heaven, of things on earth, 
of things under the earth.” And that we 
arc specifically comprised under fhis au- 
thority and this agency, either of tha two 
following texts may be brought as a suffi- 
cienipimff: “Where two or three are 
gathered together, there am I in the midst 
of you (IVJati. xviii. 20.) which words 
of our Lord imply a knowdodge of, an ob- 
servation of, ill! attention to, and an inter- 
ference with, what passes amongst his 
‘disciples upon earth. Or take his final 
words to his followers, £is recorded by 
Sainl Matthew' : “ Lo, I am with you 
always, to the end oi' the world,” — and 
they carry the same implieation. And, 
lastly, that, in the most awful scene and 
event of our existeme, the day of judg- 
ment, we shall not only IxTome the 
objects, but Hhe immediaia objects, of 
Clni.^t’s power and agency, is set forth in 
clear and positive texts ; “ The hour 
^fl coming, and now is, when tluj dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God,” 
(JoJin, V. *25.) not th^\oice of God, but 
the voice of the Son of God. And then, 
pursuing the de.scription of what will 
afterwards take phu‘e, our Lord adds, in 
the next verse but one, — “ that the Father 
iiath given him authority to execute judg- 
ment also, because he is the Son of Man 
which is in perfect conformity with what 
Saint I’aul suinounccd to the Athenians, 
as a great t.nd new doctrine, namely, 
“that God hath appointed a 'day, in 
w'hicli he wil! judge the wor}d in righ- 
teousness by that man, whom he hath 
ordained; wliereof he hath given as- 
sn raiiec* unto all men, in that he hath 
ra'se<l him liom thip dead/' 

J Ja\ing show'n that the power of Jesus 
Christ is a subsisting power at this time, 
the next question is, as to its duration. 
Now, .so far as i,t respects mankind in this 
present w orld, we are assured that it shall 
continue until the end of the world. Some 
of the texts, which have been adduced, 
prove this point, as well as tliat for which 
they were quoted ; and they are QcuifirAi- 
ed by Saint Paul's declaration, (i Cor. 
XV. 24.) Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up th# 'kingdom 
to God, even the father 
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sbali rctaiji and e^ccrclsc it until iyn. 
But faitUcr, thU power is not only pcrpe- 
tval, but progressive j advancing and 
proceeding by different steps and degrees, 
until it shall become supreme and com- 
pjicte, and shall prevail against evt^ry 
enemy anc| every opposition. That our 
Lord's dominion will not only remain 
unto the end of the world, but that its 
effects in the world will be greatly en- 
larged and increased, is signified very 
expressly in the second chapter of tlic 
Epistle to the 1 lebrews. The apostle in 
this passage applies to our Lord a quota- 
tion from the Psalms : “ Thou hast put 
ail tilings in subjection under his fe<‘t 
and then draws from it a strict inference; 
‘‘ for in that he put all things in subjec- 
tion under him, he left nolhing that he 
did not put under him,” And then he 
remarks, as a fact, bnt now we see nnl 
yet all things, put under him:” that 
complete ci^e j#ubjecuon,ifvvliich is here 
promised, hatli nut yet taken place. 'Phe 
promise must, tluTcfore, refer to a still 
future order of things, 'I'his doctrine I? 
tlm progressive increase and linal com- 
pleteness, of our ^ords king<lom IS also 
\ iriually laid down in the jiassago from 
tlie Corinthians already citcil ; “He 
must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.” Fur that this subjugiitiou 
of his several cmmiies will be successive, 
one after another, is strongly intimated 
by the expression, “ the laU enemy that 
shall .be destroyed is death,” 

Now, to apprehend the probability of 
these things coming to pass, or rather to 
remove any opinion uf their impruhabi- 
Jity, w'c ought constantly to bear in our 
ipind this momentous truth, that i|^ the 
hands of tiie Deity time is nothing, that 
he has eternity to act in. 'I'he Christian 
dispensation, nay, the world itself may be 
in its infancy. A more perfect display 
of the powTr of Christ, and •f his religion, 
may be in reserve : and the ages which it 
endure, after the obstiicles ajul im- 
pediii]tents to its reception arc removed, 
lyiay bgyond comparison, longer than 
those which wc have seen, in which it 
been jiitruggiing with great difficulties, 
mosjt cspecii^y wjth ignorance and pro 
judiqe. We ought not to be moved, any 
thu apostles were moved, with 
Wf 'vhichi w?^ c^t upgn 
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mission, that since the “ fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were.” Wc 
ought to return the answer which due of 
them returned : that what wc call tardi- 
ness in the Deity, is not so ; that our so 
thinking it, arises from not allowing for 
the different importance, nay, probably, 
for the different apprehension of time, in 
the divine mind and in ours ; that with 
him a thousajid years are as one day; 
wortls which confound and astonish hu- 
man understanding, yet strictly and me- 
taphysically 

Again ; wo should remember, that th« 
apostles, the very persons, who asserted 
that God would put all things under him, 
themselves, as we have seen, acknow'- 
ledged that it was not yet done. In tho 
moan time from the whole of their decla- 
rations and of this discussion wc collect, 
that Jesus Christ, ascended into the hear 
vens, is at this day, a great ellficient Being 
in the universe, iinested by his Father 
with a Jiigh authority, whieh he exercises, 
and will continue to exercise, until tho 
end of the world. 

Thirdly, he is the same in his office. 
The principal oHices, a^^signcd by tlie 
Scriptures it) our Lord in his glorified 
slate, that is, since his ascension into 
Jii‘aM*n, are those of a mediator and inter- 
cessor. Of the mediation of our Lord 
the Scripture s|)eaks in this wise ; 
“There is one God, and one mediator 
between (^od and men, the man Christ 
Jesus (1 Tim. ii. .5.) It was after our 
Lord's ascension that this was spoken of 
him : and it is plain, from the form and 
turn of the expression, that his mediato- 
rial character and oflicc was meant to be 
represented as a perpetual character and 
office, because it is described in conjunc- 
tion with tlie existence of God and men, 
50 long as men exist : “ there is one me- 
diator between God and men, the man 
Jesus CJirisl.” “ Hitiierto yo have asked 
nothing in my name ; ” “ At that day ye 
shall ask in my name : ” (John, xM. 24, 
26 .) These words form part of our Lord's 
memorable conversation wiili his select 
disciples, not many hours before hisdea^i^ 
and clearly intimate the mediatorial office^ 
which he was to discharge after his a^cep'^ 
sion. ^ 

Concerning hi^ intercession, not that 
which he occasionally exercise^ vpon 
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eaith, when he prayed, as ho did most 
fervently for his disdpl^s, hut that which 
he now, at tliis present time, exorcises, 
•we have the following text, explicit, 
satisfactory, and full. “ Rut this man, 
because he continueth ever, hath an un- 
changeable priesthood : ** by priesthood 
is here meant tJie office of praying for 
others. “ Wherefore he is able to save 
them to the uttermost, that come unto 
Cod by him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for us." No words can more 
plainly declare, than those words do, the 
perpetuity of our Lord's agency : that it 
did not cease with liis presence upon 
earth, but continues, ^‘llc continueth 
ever ; he ever liveth : he hath an un- 
changeable priesthood." Surely this jus- 
tifies what our text saith of him ; that he 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ; " and that not in a figurative or 
metaphorical sensC| but literally, elTec- 
tually, and really. Moreover, in this 
same passage, not only the constancy am' 
perpetuity, but the power and cflicacy of 
our Lord s intercession arc asserted : “ He 
is able to sa\c them to the uttermost, 
that come unto (iod by him." I’hey 
must come unto Godr'tlicy must conic 
hy him : and then he is able to s^ivc them 
completely. 

These three head.s of observation, 
namely, upon his person, his pow'cr, and 
his office, comprise the relation, in which 
our Loid Jesus Christ stands to us, 
w^st we remain in this mortal life. 
There is another consideration t-f great 
solemnity and interest, namely, the rela- 
tion, which we shall bear to him in our 
future state,' Now' the economy, which 
appears to be destined for the human 
creation, I mean, for that part of it which 
shall be received to future happiness, i‘ 
that they shall live in a state of local 
society with one another, and under Jesus 
Christ as their head : experiencing a sen- 
sible connexion amongst themselves, as 
well as the operation of his authority, as 
their Lord and governor. I think it 
likely that our Saviour had this state of 
things; in view, when, in his final discourse 
with his apostles, he tells them : I go 
to jpreparc a place for you. And if I go 

prepare a place for you, I will come 
Again and receive you unto myself ; that 
Irfacre I am, there ye may be also;'^ 


(John, xiy, 2, 3.) And again, in the 
same discourse, and referring to the same 
<;connmy. Father," says he, ** I will 
that they also, w'hom thou hfiat given roe, 
be with me where I am ; that they may 
behold my glory, which thou hast given' 
me : " fortliatthis was spoken, ribt mere- 
ly oftJie twelve, who were thch sitting 
with Jesus, and to whom his discourse 
was addressed, but of his disciples in fu- 
ture ages of the world, is fairly dollettcd 
from his words, (xvii. 20.) “ Neither 
pray 1 for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me, through their 
wonl." Since the prayer here stated was 
part of the discourse, it is reasonable to 
infer, that the discourse, in its object, ex- 
tended as far as the prayer, w'hich we 
have seen to include believers, as well 
of succeeding ages as of that then pre- 
sent. 

Now concerning this future dispensa- 
tion, supposing it to conrilt, as here' 
represented, of accepted spirits, partici- 
p^ng of happiness in a state of sensible 
society witli one another, and with Jesus 
Christ himself at tlu*ir head, one train of 
reflection naturally arises ; namely, first, 
that it is highly probable there should be 
many expressions of Scripture which 
have relation to it ; secondly, that such 
expressions must, by their nature, appe.ir 
to us, at present, under a considerable 
degree of obscurity ; which . we may be 
apt to call a defect : thirdly, that the cre- 
dit due to such expressions must depend 
upon their authority as portions of the 
written word i)f God, and not upon "the 
probability, much less upon the clearness 
of what they contain ; so that our com- 
prehension of w hat they mean must stop 
at very general^ notions ; and our belief 
in them rest in' the deference to which 
they are entitled, as Scripture declara- 
tions. Of this kind are many, if noC all, 
of those expressions, which «peak so 
strongly of the value, and benefit, and 
efficacy of the death of Christ ; of its 
crificial, expiatory, and atoning nature. 
We may be assured, that these expressions 
mean something real ; refer to som'^hing' 
real ; though it be something, which is to 
take place in that future dispensation, of 
which we have been speakirig. It is 
reasonable to expect, that, wheii we dMiie 
to experience what that stateaiythi^ioMh 
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^perience will open to us the distinct admonition, which they do without con* 
propriety of these expressions, their truth, vcying any clear ideas; and this, and 
ao4 the substantial truth which they con- not the satisfaction of our curiosity,, may 
tain ; and likewise show us, that, however be thd grand purpose, for the sake of 
strong and exalted the terms are which which intimations of tliesc things were 
we see use of, they are not stronger given at all. Hut then, in so tar as they 
nor hi^er than, the subject called for. describe a change in the order of nsiture. 
But fpr the present we must bo, what I of which cliange we are to be the objects, 
own it is difficult to be, content to take it seems to follow, that we shall be fur- 
up with very general notions, humbly nished with ex|^rience, which will di.s- 
hoping, that a disposition to rt'Ct ive and cover to us the full sense of this langu^e. 
to acquiesce in what appears to us to be "J'lie same remark may be repc-ated con- 
rcvcaled, be it more or be it less,* will be corning the first and second death, which 
regarded as the duty which belongs to our are expressly spoken of in the Revelations, 
subsisting condition, and the measure of and, as 1 think, alluded to and sup|)osod 
information with which it is favoured : in other passages of Scripture, in which 
and will stand in the place of what, from they are not named, 
our deep interest in tlie matter, we arc The lesson^ inculcated by the observa- 
sonietimes tempted to desire, but which, tion here pointed out, is this, that, in the 
nevertheless, might be unfit fur us, a know- difficulties which we meet with in inter- 
ledge, which not only was, but whfoh preting Scripture, instead of being too 
we perceived to Jbe, fully adequate to tlie uneasy under them, by reason of the 
subject. -s obscurity of certain passages, or the 

There is another class of expressions, degree of darkness which hangs over 
which, since they pRifiMisedly refer to cir- certain subjects, wc ought firet to take to 
cumstances that are to take place in this ourselves this safe and consoling rule, 
new state, and not before, will, it is like- nmnely, to make up for the deficiency 
ly, be rendered qpitc intelligible by our of our knowledge by the sincerity of our 
experience in that state ; but must neces- practice ; in other woixls, to act uj) to 
sarily convey very imperfect information what we do know, or, at least, earnestly 
until they be so explained. Of this kind strive so to do. So far ns a man holds 
are many of the passages of Scripture, fast to this rule, he has a strong ground 
which wc have already noticed, as refer- of comfort under every degree of igni>- 
ringto the changes which will be wrought ranee, or even (»f error. And it is a rul« 
in-our mortal nature ; and the agency of applicable to the rich audio the p^or, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and the inter- to the educated and the uneducated, to 
vention of his power, in producing tliose every state and s'tation of life ; and 
changes ; and the nearer similitude which the diifercnces, which arise from difierent 
our changed natures, and the bodies with opportunities of acquiring knowledge, 
which we shall then be cloathed, will Difierent obligations may result from 
bear to his. We read, “ that he shall ditferent means of obtaining information ; 
change our vile body, that it may be like but this rule comprises all differences, 
his .glorious body/' A momentous assu- The next reflection is, that in meeting 
ranee, no doubt : yet, in its particular with difliculties. nay, very great difficul- 
signification, waiting to be cleared up by ties, we meet with nothing strange, nothing 
oulr exptcricnce of the event. So likewise but what in truth might reasonably have 
are some other particular expressions been expected beforehand. It was to be 
rdatii^ to the same event, such as being expected, that a revelation, which was to 
y unqlotlicd,” “ clotlicd upon," “the dead have its completion in another stat< 
jn< Christ rising first;" “meeting the existence, would contain many ex pish." 
I^rdintheair; " “they that arc alive not sions which referred to that state *of our 
preventiog those that are asleep," and which, on account of such refrtjp 
Ue Uke» These ai'C all most interesting would be made clear and perfect!' 
iutimi^tions ; yet to a certain degree ob- ligible only to those who had exp^^vreiiJ^j « ' 
They answer die purpose of mi- of that slate, and to us after v 

tui pur faqpei; and comfort, and attained to that cx}>erieiice ; whils,^ 
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ever, in the meantime, they may convey 
lo us enough of infonnatiim, to admonish 
US in our conduct, to support our iiopcs, 
and to incite our endesnours. 'riierefore 
the ini'cting with difticuUios, owing to 
this cause, ought not to stirprise us, not* 
to trouble us over much. Seriousness, 
nay, even anxiely, toiicliing every thing, 
which concerns our salvation, no thought- 
ful num can hel]) ; l)Ut it is possilile wc 
may be distressed hy doubts and dillicul- 
ties more than tlierc is any occasion to be 
distressed. 

Lastly, under all our perplexities, un- 
der all the misgivings of mind, to which 
even good men (such is the infirmity of 
human nature) are subject, there is this 
important assurance to resort to, that we 
have a protection over our heads, which 
is constant and abiding : tliat God, bless- 
etl be his name, is for evermore : that 
Jesus Christ our Lord is the same yester- 
da}', to-day, and forever: that, like as a 
traveller by land or sea, go whore he 
will, always sees, when lie looks up, the 
lame sun ; so in our Journey through a 
Varied existence, whether it be in (Uir 
present state, or in our next state, or in 
the awful passage fr(»iTi one to the other; 
in the world in which we live, or in the 
country whicli we seek ; in the hour of 
death, no less than in the midst of health, 
wc are in the same upholding hands, 
under the same sutricieiU and unfailing 
support. 

S K 11 M O N XXXV 
By the Rev. William Pally, D. D. 
Neglect of Warnings. 

Deut. xxxii. 

♦ 

Oh that they were wise, tliafc they understood 
this, that they would consider their latter 
end! 

•^nRiiE is one gicat sin, which, never- 
css', may not be amongst the number 
'se of which we arc sensible, and of 
our C'onscieiiCes accuse us : and 
I is the neglect of warnings. 

our duLv to consider this' life 
nout as a probationary state : nor 
ever think irtiiy or act ri|htfy, but 


long as we Kavc this Conside'nili^ 
fully l>eforc our eyes. Now oncy^lSiJit 
racter of a' state', suited to quUify and 
prepare rational and improVeable crea^ 
tures for a better state, ^consists in the 
warnings which it is constantly giving 
them ; and the pi-ovidencc of God, by 
placing vs in such a state,' becomes ^ho 
author of these warnings. It is^is pater- 
nal care which admonish(>s us by and 
through the events of life and deatli that 
pass before us. Therefore it is a sin 
against ‘Pimidcnce to neglect them. It 
is hardiness and determination in sin ; op 
it is blindness, which in whole or in 
IS vvillul ; or it is giddiness, and Ic^y, 
and contemptuousness in a subject which 
admits not of these dispositions towanls 
it, without great offence to God. 

A serious man hardly ever passes a day, 
never a week, without meeting willi some 
warning to his conseience ; without some- 
thing to call to his mhid his situation 
with respect to his future life. And these 
w'arnings, lus perhaps was proper, come 
the thicker upon us, the farther wc ad- 
vance in life, 'riic dropping into the 
^ave of our acquaintance, and friends, 
ami relations, what can bo better calcula- 
ted, not to prove (for wc do not want the 
point to he proved), but to possess our 
hearts with a complete sense and per- 
ception of the extreme peril and hourly 
precariousness of our condition ; namely, 
to teach this momentous lesson, that 
when wo preach to you concemteg hea^ 
veil and hell, we arc not preaching con^ 
coming things at a distance, thid'gs r^otaj 
things Idtig before they come to pilsS't 
but concerning thiiip^ iie.ir, soon to be 
decided, in a very short time to be fixed 
one way or th» other ? This ip a truth 
of which we arc warned by the cotiiisc of 
mortality ; yet, with this truth confessed, 
with these warnings before us; wc vdbtkfid 
upon sin. Bu£ it will be said, 
events which ought to warn us aVb Oui^bf 
our mind at the time. But tHiS is 
Were it that these things Camo 
the wide world only at large, it 
that we should seldom Heair of 
soon forget tlieih. But the toko 

place where we ourselves arc ; withid.C^t: 
own doors ; in our own families ; 
those with w^hom we have thO 
Stan t coitespondenco'^the chweM iiitUi 
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W ' ictcst connectioi!? It is impossible 
that such evi'iits can be out of our 
iOinci : iior it the fact. I'he fact is, 
jjiat, kiting them, we act in dohancc 
of tiiem : which is ncgicctini; warnings in 
vocst. sense possible. It a^"iavat4?s 
th?* daringness ; it aggravates the dos- 
pc;^'£^nc$s ofsirt : but it is so nevertheless. 
i>.u{^po9i]^ these wia’nings to be sent by 
I^rovidencc, or that we believe, and have 
Icason to belic\e, and ought to believe 
that they are so sent, then tlie aggravtuion 
19 very gri*at. • 

We have warnings of every kind. Even 
y^th itself is conlinually varned, tiiat 
t*e iS'iio rcdiance to be placed, cither 
on strength or constitution or early age : 
that, if they count upon lite as a. thing to 
be reckoned secure for a eonsulorable 
number of years, they calculate most 
feilsoly : and if tliey act upon this calc il- 
lation, by allowing themselves in tlie vices 
which are incidental to their years, uniUr 
a notion that it vill be Jong before they 
aliall have to answer for lh<*jn, and before 
that time come they sliall have abuiulant 
season for repenting and amending ; if 
they suffer such arguments to inter into 
their minds, and act upon tliiin, thi'ii 
are they guilty of negletling Ch>d in his 
warnings. 'I hey not only err in })oint 
of just reasoning, but they neglect the 
warnings which Clod has expressly set 
before them. Or, if they take upon them- 
selves to consider religion ;is a thing not 
msidi: or calculated for them ; as much 
400 serious for their }'ears ; as made and 
kxUM^dcd tfor the old and the dying ; at 
least as what is unnecessary U) be I'liiered 
iqpon at present, as vviiat may bo post- 
poned to a more suitable time, of life : 
wliencvcr they think thus, they iliink very 
presumptuously. 'Ehey arc justly charge- 
isble with neglecting warnings. And what 
evoiii.^ These postporiers xiev<»r 
d^^upon religion at all, in carnosl or 
That is the end and event of 
,ttitt.jpaitter. To aecouiit for ibis, shall 
"“7^ that they have so olfeiided Ciod 
sleeting his warnings, as to have 
M hh grace ? Certainly we may 
,tay this is not the. method ofobtain- 
grnce^ and that his grace is ne- 
to our conversion. Neglecting 
tjhiugs is not the way to obtain God’s 
and God’s grace is necessary to 



conversion, llic young, I repeat again^ 
want not warning^.' Js it new ? is it iirit. 
heard ot ? is it not, on the contrary, tlic^ 
intelligeiK'c of every wiHrk, the experience 
of every neighbourhood, that young men 
and young women are cut off ? Man is, 
in every sense, a flower of the field. The 
flower is liable to be cut down in its 
bloom and perfection, as well as in its 
withering and its decays, is man ; 
and one probable cause of this ordination 
of' I’rovidencc is, that no one of any age 
may be so confident of life as to allow hiin- 
seh to transgress CJod's laws ; that all of 
every age may live in constant awe of 
their Maker. 

I do admit, that warnings come the 
thicker upon us as we grow old. We 
have more admonitions both in our re- 
membrances, and ill our observations, 
and of more kinds. A man, who has 
passed a long life, has to reirieinber pre- 
servations from ilangor, which' ought 
to inspire him both with thankfulness 
and caution. Vet I fear we arc very 
deficient in both these qualities. We call 
our preservations osca])es, not preserva- 
tions, and so we feel no thankfulness for 
them : nor do we turn them into religious 
cautions. When (iod preserved us, ht 
meant to warn us. When such instances, 
therefore Jiave no ofiect upon our minds^ 
we are guilty before C^od of neglecting 
his warnings. Most especially if we have 
occasiijp to add to all other reasons for 
graiitudo this momentous question, What" 
would have become of us, what 
have been our condition, if \vc had 
ribbed in the danger by whieli our lives 
were threatened f 'I’lie ])arable of the 
fig-tree (Luke, xiii. vi'isc 6.) is a most apt 
Sciipturc for persons under the circum- 
.stances we have described. Whtm the 
IjOrd had said, “ cut it down : why ciim- 
heroth it tlie ground ? " he was cnln'ated 
to try it one year longer ; and then if it 
proved not fniitl’ul, to cut it down. 
C’lirisl himself there makes the application 
twice over (vei'ses del and .Otli), except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish/' 

If th<* juesent, or if tho then, state of our 
consi'ivncc and of our soulltcall up 
reflect ion, then are we very gufiUy inde^,^ 
if such preservations Imve no^^eligl- ' 
ous impression upon us : or if vTe sufl'er 
the tcniporaiy iinpreaiiott Ui pM off 
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witjbput producing in us a change for the 
better. 

Infirmities, whether they be of healthy 
or of age, drci^y, and weakness, are warn- 
ings. And it has been asked, with some 
degree of wonder, why they make so 
little impression as they do? One chief is very formidable. They fe(*} sol 
reason is this : they who Inne waited for and detileinent to he yet 
warnings of this kind beh)rc they would 
bo converted, have generally waited until 


" * 
allowing it to be unusual in the hti 

extent of the terms ; in a certain 
derable degree the dcscripttbn'afp^^ 
many old persons. Many ftel dp 
hearts, that the words 
‘‘ belong to them in sonic 


sin, 




they are become hardened in sin. Their 
habits are' fixed. I’lieir character hits 
taken its shajic and form. Their dispo- 
sitioii is thoroughly infected and invested 
with sin. When it is come to this case, 
it is difTiciilt for any call to be heard ; for 
any warning to operate. It is difficult; 
but “ with God all things an* possible.'' If 
there be the will and the sincere endea- 
vour to reform, tlic grace of God can 
give the power. Although, therefore, 
they who wait for the iidvanccs of age, 
the perception of decay, tlic probable' 
approach of death, before they turn thom- 
belves seriously to religion, have waited 
much too long, haNO neglected, and des- 
pised, and defied m;uiy solemn warnings 
in the course of their lives ; have waited 
indeeti till it be next to impossible that 
they turn at all from their former ways : 
yet this is not a reason uhy they should 
continue in neglect of the warnings which 
now press upon them ; and which at 
length they begin to perceive; but just 
the contrary. The eftort is greater, but 
the^ccessity is greate*-. It is their last 
14|K and their Itist trial. I put tlie 
a man grown old in sin. If the 
warnings of old age bring him round to 
religion, happy is that niuii in his old age, 
above any thing he was in any other part 
of his life. But if these warnings do nut 
afiect him, there is nothing left in thir. 
world which will^ W'e are not to set 
limits to God's grace, operating according 
to his good pleasure ; but we say there is 
nothing in this "world; there is nothing in 
the course of nature, and the tirder of 
human affairs, which will affect him, if 


the feelings of ^ge do not. 1 put tiic case 
of a man grown old in sin, and, though 
Ipld, continuing the practice of sin : that, 
Ipt it said, in the full latitude of the ex- 
^pression, describe;} a worse case than is 
commonly met with. Would to God that 
4lhe case svat more rare than it is ! But 


some deep corruption to be yet t||pl9f(^tiL*dt^ 
some viitiie or other to be yet even lhanif, 
yet ac({uirod, or yet, however, to 
brought nearer to what it ought to Si?, 
than it has hitherto been brought^ Now', 
if the warnings of age taught u$ nothing 
else, they might teach us this^ 
these things are to be done, they -muslBe 
done soon ; they must be set ab^ut foitli- 
with, in good earnest, and witli strong^ 
resolution. I'hc work is most momc'ntous ; 
the time is short. The day is far spent ; 
the evening is come on ; the night is at 
hand. 

Lastly ; I conceive that this discourse 
points out the true and only way of ma- 
king old age comfortable ; and Umt is, by 
making it the means of religious improve- 
ment. Let a man be beset by ever so 
many bodily complaints, bowed down by 
ever so many infirmities ; if lie find his 
scml grown and growing better, his serious- 
ness increased, his obedience more ivgular 
and more exact, his inward principles and 
dispositions improved from what they were 
formerly, and continuing to improve; 
that man hath a fountain of comfort and 
consolation springing up wifhiit hiui.. 
Infirmities, which have this effect, 
infinitely bcttiT than strength liid b^lth^* 
themselves : ti\ough these, consid(frc4j* 
independently of their conse(|ucncejL ' 
be justly esteemed tha greatest of ’•lill; 
blessings, and of all gifts. The age^’ 
of a virtuous man admits of a 
and of a must consoling desciiption. 

it is this property of old age, ngni?l^ 
that its proper and most rational coiif^ 
consists in the consciousnes of »pir 
amendment. A very pious writer j 
the following representation of tliisj 


of human life, when employed anc^ 
pied as it ought to be, and when 1 
been drawn to its close hy a courfi^ 
virtue and rel^iou ; To the intcllij 
and viiluous," says our author, ‘‘ ol(‘ 
presents a scene of tranquil < njoyn: 
of obedient appetites, of well regaS 
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ns, of maturity in knowlcsdgo, and 
proimration for immortality. In. 
^oi*e$e'and dignificci state, placed, as 
jpe,’.pu"lhCiConthios of ivo worlds, 

‘ 1 of a good man reviews wJiat is 
^witfi the coiu|iIac(‘ncy of an ap- 
•prOvgig coH^pienco, and looks forward . 
'witk 'ljiilin^le confidence in the mercy of 
God, ahm with devout aspirations to- 
wards his eternal and ever inertasing fa- 
vour.'' 

S^EUMON XXX Vft 

^. B^the Rev. William Paley, D.D. 

Prcaervatioii and Recovery from 
^ yin. 

T 1 T 0 .S, ii. 11, 12. 

For the grnrp of no<1, that hrii grth sAlvation, 
hath appealed niilo all inon, U’.«**irmg us, 
that deiiyinir ungOflliiirss and H'Orldly lusts, 
w« should live suherly, rigiiteuui>ly, and godly, 
in tUii picsciit woild. 

There arc certain particular texts of 
Scripture w hich are of ino&liniable use ; 
for I hat in a h-w, short, clear words, they 
show us the sum of oiir duty. Such 
texts ought to be deeply fixed and im- 
printed upon our inemoiTes; to be writ- 
ten, indeed, upon ouj* hearts. The text, 
which 1 have read to you, i.s entitled to 
thi.s distinction. No .single sentence that 
ever w-jis written down for tlie direction 
of 'mankind, comprises more important 
tl^i in lcs|^Toom. 'i’lie text gives us a 
rifle and conduet ; and Udls us, 

ditftto laydown for mankind this rule, 
and enforce it by thi; promise <d' salva- 
tipn, was a great object of the (lospel be- 
published in the world. The Gospel 
at include other objcct.s, and answer 
f purposes ; but as far as related to 
jymtll^tion of life and conduct, this 
direct and its purpose. TJie rule, 
is, that, “ denying ungodliiu'ss 
uly Ju.stb, we should live >ober- 
Dusly, and godly in tliis pre- 
begin by 

^Jd^y^Jiness and worldly lusts 
means, that we nius^ resist or 
all sins of licentiousness, de- 
jr, and intemperance; for tliese 
are specifically meant by world- 



ly lusts. And tliese must be denied ; tha( 
is, they must cither be withstood \»\ the 
first instance, or the evil courses into 
which they have drawn us must be broken 
off. 

When a rule of morals is plain and 
positive, it is seldom that theix: is any 
advantage in enlarging upon the rule it- 
self. \Ve only weaken it by dilating it- 
I shall emjiloy, therefon?, my present 
discourse in olleriug such heads of advice 
as may be likely, by God's blessing, to 
assi>t ns in rendering obedience to the 
rule hud down for us ; an obedience upon 
which salvation depends. 

First, thi n, I observe concerning licen- 
tious practices, that it is most practicable 
to be entirely innocent ; that it is a more 
easy thing to withstand th(?m altogether, 
than it i^ to set bounds to their indulgence. 
Ibis is a point not sufficiently under- 
stood : though true it is. not believed. 
Men know not what they are doing when 
llicy enter upon vicious courses : what a 
struggle, what a contest, what misery, 
what torment they are preparing for 
tJiornselvcs. I trust that there is hardly a 
man or woman living who enters into a 
course of sin with the design of remaining 
in it to the end ; wlio can brave the pu- 
nishmoiit of hell ; who intends to die in 
that state of sure perdition, to w'hich a 
course of unrepented sin must bring him 
or her. No, that is not the plan even of 
the worst, much less of the generality of 
mankind. Their plan is to allow thcaM 
solves to a certain length, and there 
for a certain time, and then reform ; in 
such and such opportunities and tcnipta- 
lioiih, but ill no more. Now, to sucli 
})ersons and to such plans, I say tins, that 
it would not have cost them oiio-tcnth 
the iiioitification, pain and self-denial, to 
have ki'pt themselves at a distance from 
sin, that it must and will cost them to 
break it off: adding the further consi- 
ileration, that, so Joi>g as men preserve 
tbeii iiinocence, the consciousne.ss id' do- 
ing what is right is both die stioi^ost pos- 
sible support of their resolution, and the 
most constant source of satisfaction to ^ 
their thoughts : but that when men once ' 
begin to give waj to vicious iiidulgciK-es,t. # 
another state of things takes place in their 
breasts. Disturbance at the heail^atrug^ 
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gles and defeats, resolutions aiul relapses, 
self-reproach and sidf-condcinnation, drive 
out all quietness and tranquillity of con- 
science. Peace within is at an end. All 
is unsettled. Did the young and unex- 
perienced know the troth of this matter; 
how much easier it is to keep innoeeney 
than to return to it ; how great and ter- 
riblt^ is the danger that, they do not re- 
turn to it at all; surely they would see, 
and see in a light strong enough to in- 
fluence their determination, that to ad- 
here inviolably to the rules of temperance, 
soberness, and chastity, was their safety, 
their wisdom, their happiness. How many 
bitter thoughts does the innocent man 
avoid } Serenity and clit'orfulness are 
his portion. Hope is ctintinually pour- 
ing its balm into his soul. His IkmiI is 
at r(‘St, while otiu’rs are goaded and tor- 
tured by the stings of a wounded con- 
science, the remonstrances and ri>iiigs up 
of principles which they cannot forget ; 
perpclually teased by returning tempta- 
tions, perpetually lamenting defeated re- 
fiolutions. “ 'riuTo is no peace \into the 
wicked, saith iny C^od.’^ 'J'here is no 
Comfort in such a life this, let a man'.s 
outward circumstances be what tliey will. 
Genuine satisfaction of mind is not at- 
tainable under the nxurriiig conscious- 
ness of being immersed in a course of sin, 
and the still remaining prevalence of reli- 
gious principles. Yet either this must be 
ji e. state of a sinner till he recover again 
Jh| virtuous courses, or it must he a state 
^^ffiniteiy worse; that is, it must be a 
state of entire surrender, of Jiimselfto a 
life of sin, which will 1^* to) lowed a 
death of despair, by ruin final and eter- 
nal; by the wrath of God; by tlic pains 
of hell. 

But, secondly, in what manner, and 
by what mcthfjds are sins to be broken 
off? for although the maxim which wc 
have deli vert'd be perfectly and certainly 
irue^ namely, that ik is casv and happi- 
ncto to preserve innocence entirely, com- 
pared with what it is to recover our in- 
nocence, oi i^vcn to set bounds to guilt, yet 
it is a triUth winch ail cannot receive. I 
do not mean that all will not acknow- 
^iedge it, for I believe that those will be 
most ready to give their assent to it, who 
foe) themselves bound and entangled' by 
the chain of their sin* But it is not 


applicable to every man's case; b^aute 
many liaving already fallen into vicious 
courses, ha\e no longer to consider how 
much better, how much happier it woifld 
have be('n for them, to have adhered close- 
ly to the law's of virtue and religion attfirst, 
but how to extricate themselves from the 
bad condition in which they are placed at 
present. Now to expect to br(?lk ofl'sin, in 
any manner, without pain and difficulty, i^ 
a vain expectation. It is to expect a mo- 
ral impossibility. Such expectations 
ought not to ho hi*ld out, because they 
are sure to dcceivt; ; and because they 
who act under such encouragement, ’bind- 
ing thomsolves deceived, will never per- 
.M‘st m flu‘ir endeavours to any purpose of 
actual reformation. Ail mankind feel a 
reluctance to part with their sins. It 
must be so. It arises from the very na- 
ture of temptation, by which they arc 
drawn into sin. Feeling then this strong 
reluctance, it is very natural for men to 
do what great numbers do, namely, pro- 
pose to themselves to part with their 
sins by degrees ; thinking that they can 
more easily do it in tliis way than in any 
other. It presents to tlioir view a kind of 
compromise; a ttmiporary hope of en- 
joyment, for present, at least, the cri- 
minal pleasures to which they have ad- 
dicted themselves, or the criminal ad- 
vantages they are making, together with 
th(’ cxj>ectation of a final reform. I be- 
lieve, as 1 have aln^ady said, that this is 
a course into w hich great numbers fall ; 
and therelc re it becomes a question of 
very great importmice whether it be a 
safe and sue c(*ssful course or not, \Vhat 
I am speaking of is the trying to break 
oft’ our sins by degrees. Now, in the 
first plac«', it is contiary to principle. 
A man is supposed to feci the guilt and 
dangiT of the practices which he follows* 
He must be supposed to perceive 
cause he is supposed to resolve to quit 
them. His resolution is founded 
springs from, this perfection. WhcfCfore 
1 say, that it is in contradiction' .to 'prin- 
ciple, to allow ourselves even once more 
to sin, after we have truly become sen-^ 
siblc of the guilt, tlie danger, and tbe« 
consequences of it. It is, from 
known and wilful sin. I own t oo:ltt>t 
see how the plan of gradually dinfiim*’ 
ing a sini'ul habit can be consisfentilRtn* 
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or cad proceed from, sincere religious 
principles: tor, as to what remains of 
the. habit, it implies an express allow- 
ance of ourselves in sin, which is utterly 
inconsistent with sincerity. Whoever 
continues id the practice of any one 
known sin, •in ‘"defiance of Clod’s com- 
mands, cannot, so continuing, hope to 
find niercjl' : but with respect to so much 
of the habit tis is y<*t allowed by him to 
remain, he is so continuini^, and his con- 
liiiuanco is part of his ))lan. 'J'l^ose at- 
ii‘tn]>ts, tlu'iefoiv, at iiradiiiil rifbi ma- 
tron, do not ju'occcd from a true vital 
n*H^ous priiK iple : which princ iple, mu- 
couivd by (Ind’s jjrace, is the only thiin; 
that can staml against sin strengthened 
by habit. 

So I should H'ason upon the rase, 
looking at it in its own naiiire. 'J’he 
next t|uesti(ai i^, liow is it iri fact? Is it 
in fact better? "Is it in ixporience more 
successfol than from its nature we should 
expect it to be? Now 1 am niucli afraid, 
that all the prcxif which can be drawn ei- 
ther from observation, or consciousness ; 
is against it. Of other men wc- must 
judge by ohM-rvalion : ol‘ ourselves by 
consciousness. What happens then to 
gradual reformation ? Perpetual rela[).S(‘s, 
perpetually defiatc'd and weakened reso- 
lutions. The principle of resistanc-e is 
weakened b'y every relapse. I>id liic 
mortification of a defeat incite and cjuick- 
eii men to slrongej* efioiis, it would be 
well, Hut it hits a contrary effl'Ct ; it ren- 
ders every succec'ding exeriion more fee- 
ble. 'I'he chocked indulgences, which, 
in the ]>rogress of our fancied amendment, 
we allow ourselves, are more than sufli- 
cientto feed desire, to keep up the force and 
strength of temptation: nay, perhaps the 
temptation accpiiros more force from tlu; 
partial curb which we iiiiposc upon it. 
Thepl^’liil'e the tcmptiitioii remains with 
Uiutoktod, or perhaps augmented, strength, 
oulr resolution is sulVering continual rolax- 
a;tion;'oat(mdeavoui*s become unsatisfac- 
tory cv<Jti to ourselves. 'I'his miserable 
cannot be maintained long. Al- 
tS^oUgh tiothing but persevering in it could 
W.VC Us, we do not perstivere. Finding not 
hot difficulty, increased and incrcas- 
toferolhculty, men give up the cause : that 
fs; ^hdy try to settlk themselves into some 
ofthiiiking' which may quiet their 


consciences and their fears. They fall 
back to their sins: and when they -find 
their consciences easier, they think their 
guilt less, whereas it is only their con- 
science that is become more insensible, 
their reasoning more treacherous and de- 
ceitful. The danger is what it was, of 
greaier; the guilt is so t()o. Would to 
(iod we could say, that gradual relbrms 
were' frequently successful. 'I’hey ' arc 
what num often attempt ; they are, alas, 
what men usually fail in. 

It is painful to seem to discourage en- 
tleavours of any kind afler amendiiient : 
but It is nocet..'ary to advi-rlisc' men of 
their danger. If one method of going 
;il)i lit an iinj)oil;int work be imposing in 
expt Elation, an'd ^et, in truth, likely to 
end in nun, enn any thing he more ne- 
cessaiy than to mI forth lliis danger and 
tliis conseijiience plainly ? 'flii.s is pre- 
cisely the case with gradual reforms, 
d'hey do not \ery niucli alarm our pas- 
sions ; ltu*y sooth our consciences. They 
do not alarm our passions, because 
the abso-luto rupture i.s not to come yet. 
We are not yet entirely and totally to bid 
adieu to our pleasures and indulgences, 
never to enjoy or return to tiiom any 
more. We only have in view to vvcaii 
and withdraw ourselves from them by dc- 
grei's; iind tliis is not so harsh and formi- 
dable a resolution as the other. Yet it 
sooths our consciences. It presents the 
semblance and appearance of repentiM 
and reforming. It confesses our se^jB 
of sin and dangi'i. It takes up the pur- 
pose, it would fain encourage us with tJic 
hope, of delivering ourselves from this 
comiiliuii. Ihit what is the result ? Feed- 
ing ill the mean time, and fomenting 
those passions which are to lie controlled 
and resisted, adding, liy every instance 
of giving vva> to them, fresh force and 
strengtli to habits which are to be broken 
off, our constancy is subdued bc'lore our 
work is accoinpljslicd. We continue 
3 ’ielding to the importunity of tempuilion. 
We have gained nothiii^iy our miserable 
endeavour, but the mortification of de- 
feat. Our sins are still ix'peated. liie 
state of our salvation is where it wa^ 
Oh! it is a laborious, a difiicXilt, a 
painful work, to shake off Vln ; to chungo 
the coui-se of a sinful lile; to quit gratiii- 
cutions to which we liave been accus' 

Q 2 
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tomccl, because wo perceive flu in to be 
unlawful ^nitificiitiuns ; and to find *-a- 
tisfaction in others which aie innocent 
and \irtiious. ll in one tlnnc; more than 
another no in need ol (lod’s holy 

succour and a^’^i'^tance, af tlio aid and 
influence of his bhsM'd Sjurit upf>n our 
souls, it is in the work of refoi nuition. 
]Rit can we rensfuiably expect il whilst 
wo are not sincere? And 1 say a^ain, 
that the plan of ‘gradual refornniiion is in 
contradiction to prineiphx and so far in- 
sincere. Is tliere imt reason to belio\e 
that this may in some measure account 
for the failure of these rosolutums ? 

But it will be asked of us, what bettor 
plan h.'i\e we to offer ? AVe answer, to 
break off our sins onc(\ 'I’liis is pro- 
perly to un 2 ;odliness and worldly 

Justs, 'riiis is truly to do, what, ac- 
cording to th(‘ ap(‘stle, the Grace of 
(^od teaches us to do. Acting thus, we 
may pray, we may humbly hope for 
the assistance of God's spirit in the work 
and slrngjile through which we ha\c to 
go. And I take upon me to say, that all 
exyieriencc is in favour of this plan, in 
preleicnco to that of a gradual nd’orm ; 
in favour of it, both w ith respect to ease 
Mid happiness. \V<* do not jin’iend but 
that a conflict with desire must he sup- 
ported, but that great resolution is ne- 
cessary ; yet we teach, that the pain of 
the eliort is lessened by this meliio<j, as 
far as it can be lessened at all. I’assions 
y/nVf/, firmly <lcnied and resisted, ami 
ot kept up by occasional iialidgiiKos, 
h^se their power of loiTnentiiei. Ikihits, 
absidiitcly and totally disus<'d, h^so their 
hold. It is the nature of man. 1 hey tfien 
leave us at liberty to si*ek and to tind 
happiness elsewhere, in better things : to 
enjoy, as well as to praeiise, \irlue . to 
draw comfort from religion; to dwell 
upon its hopes ; to pursue its duties ; to 
acquire a lose, a ta le, and relish for its 
exercises and meditations. 

One very general- cause of entangle- 
ment in habits of sin, is the connexion 
which they have with our way of lite, 
with our business, with the objects that 
are continually thrown in our way, with 
the practices and usages which prevail in 
the company we keep, Kvery condition 
of life has its particular temptation. And 
Dot only 80 , but when we have fallen into 


evil habits, these habits so mix them- 
selves w ith our method of life, return so 
u])oii us at their usual times, and places, 
and occurrence of objects, tliat it be- 
comes very difficult to break the habit 
without a general change of our whole 
system. Now I say, whenever this is a 
man’s case, that he cannot shake oft* his 
sms wiilioiit giving up his way of Hfe, he 
must give up that also, let it cost what 
\\ will, l or It is, in triitli, no other sa- 
<‘rifice than what our Saviour himself in 
the strbngest terms enjoins, when he bids 
his disciples to ])luck out a right eye, 
or cut oil a right hand (that is, surrender 
whatever is most dear or valuable to 
them\ ihal they he not cast with all 
tln ir nu’inbers into hell fire. If a trade 
or business cannot be followed without 
giving into practices which conscience 
does iu*t apjirove, we must relinquish the 
tnuieor business itsilf. If it cannot be fol- 
lowed without bringing us into the way of 
loiiiptarion to intemperance, more than we 
can withstand, or in fact do withstand, wc 
must also n linquish it, and tum ourselves 
to some safiT course. If the company we 
keep, the conversation wchcar, the objects 
that surround us, tend to draw us, and 
do in fact draw' us, into debauchery and 
licentiousness, w'e must fly from the 
place, the company, and the objects, no 
matter with what reluctance wc <lo so, 
or what loss and inconvenience wc suffer 
by doing it. This may appear to bo 
a haul lesson? it is,^ nevertheless, what 
right reasci^, dictates, and whnt, as hath 
already hi e.i observed, our Saviour him- 
self «njoins, S’, terms made as strong and 
forrihlo as lu* could make them. 

^.’inetimes men are led by prudential 
motnis, or 1'^ motives of mere inclina- 
Ii'Hi, tf. change their employment, their 
habitation, or their station of life. 'J hese 
occasions, afford excellent andin^luablc 
opportunities for correcting ano^break- 
ing off* any vicious habits which wc may 
have coiunicled. It is when many asso- 
ciatioiKS, which give strength to a sinful 
habit, arc interrupted and dissolved by 
the change which has taken place, that 
wc can b(‘St resolve to conquer the sin, 
and set out upon a new course and a 
new life. The man who does not take ^ 
advantage of such opportunities when 
tliey arise, has not the salvation o( his 
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at Iicart : nevertheless, they an* not 
to he wiiiietl I'or. 

But to tliose sudden changes which we 
recommend, will it be objected that they 
are seldom lasting ? Is tliis the tact? 
Are they more liable to fai^ than at- 
tem})ts to change gradually ? I li.ink not. 
And thc'R* is^ulwtiys tins diilereiiee be- 
tween them. A sudden eliange is sin- 
cere at the time : a gradual change ne- 
ver is such truly and jimperly ; aiul this 
is a iiiomenioiis distuictiou. In* e\ery 
Mew and in every allowance, aiul in 
every pica ot* human Iraiity, we must 
distinguish helween wiiat Js consistent 
witli sincerity, and what is not. And in 
these two imuiiods ol selling about a re«* 
I'ojinatinn, by reason ot their diJl'erent 
character in I his n^specf, the lirsL may, 
though with tear and hunulii}', e\pect 
the help ol Ciod’s.aiding Sinrir, tlie oilier 
baldly can. Kor whilst n<>i by surpiise 
and unpremediiaiedly we fall info casual 
Mils, but whilst by plan and upon sys- 
Uin wc allow ourselves in licences, 
w’hich, though not so many or so great 
as before, are still, wliem'\(r ihes are 
indulged, so many known sins; whilst, 
ill a word, tliough wc imagine (‘urselMS 
to be in a progiess of anieiidment, wc 
yet delibcraiely continue to sin, our en- 
deavours are so conuj)t(d, J will not 
say by imperfeetion, but by iiisinerriry, 
that we cun hardly li(»pe to call down 
upon them the blessing of Almighty 
Clod. 

llefonnation is ne\er impossible ; n«)r, 
in a strict sense, can it be said to be 
<loubtlul. Noihiiig is, propel ly speak- 
ing, doubtful, which it is in a man's 
power to accomplish ; nothing is doubt- 
tul to us, but what is jilaced out of the 
leiich of our will, or depends upon causes 
which we caniml intlueiice ; and this is 
not thUcase with reformation from sin. 
On the oihvr hand, if we look to expe- 
rience^ we are compidlcd, though with 
p*ief of he art, to confess, that the tianger 
is very great of a man, wdm is engaged 
in a course of sin, never reforming fi'6ni 
his Sin at all. Oh, let this danger be 
known ! Let it stand, like a tlaming 
sword, to turn us aside from the road to 
vice. Let it ofter itself in its full mag- 
nitude. Let it strike, as it ought, the 
souU ot those who are upon the brink, 


pm haps, of their whole future fate? ; w-ho 
are tempted ; and wlio are deliberating 
about entering some course of sin. 

Let also the perception ami com ince- 
ment of ibis danger sink dtvp into the 
hearts of all who are in such a situation, as 
thattlieym list cither reform or pmish/rhey 
have it in their power, amt it must be now 
their ordy hope, by strong and firm ex- 
cition, to make tlicmsolves an execplioii 
to ibo general lot ot habitual sinners. If. 
must be' an excejitioii. If they leave 
things to their course, they will share the 
late in w.iiieh tliey see others, involved 
in guilt like themselves, end their lives. 
It is only l>y a most strenuous etlbrl they 
can rescue themselves from it. We ap- 
))nze tliein, that their best hope is in a 
sud<iei) and coinplrlo chang<% sincerely 
iKguii, laithfiilly persisted m; broken, 
it is po»-sjble, l)y liumau frailty, but ne- 
ver cliangid into a diiferent plan, never 
deelining into a (‘ompromised, partial, 
gradual nfoim; on the contrary, rc- 
.sunii‘<l wuli ilie sanu' sjnci'iily as that 
With whicl) it set out, and with a force of 
lesolution, and an earnestness of prayer, 
inenststsl in proportion to the eleaier 
Mew they li.i\(* ar(piir<*d of their dangi i 
and of tlieii* want. 

SLR MON XXX VI I. 

By the llev. Dr. Isaac Barroav. 

Of the Excellency of the Christiati 
Religion. 

1 Ca'. ii. i>. 

\Vp shall spf-ak wi?rloin to thoge which arc 
pcrkcU 

'I'lir. meaning of these words 1 lake to 
be ill IS : “ Thai iiowever some parts of 
the Christian (loci line, which St. l^aul 
discovered iiiUo those w hom he instructed 
theivin, without the advantages of suh- 
ide reasoning or elegant language, might 
seem to persons really ignorant, or be 
thought touiish and imrcasoiMblo by men 
prepe'*sessed w'itli contrary notions and 
corrupt atfections; yet that the whole doc- 
trine wlum entirely disc losed unto perfect 
men, such as are of adult and im- 
proved underslaiidirigs, void of prejudice 
and Jxcc from vicious dispositions, w ould 
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appear wibflom : Jhat i?, not only f x.irtly 
true, but hii^lily iiiipor»a/it and well 
adnpU’fl to aiiaiii the lu &i cikL, eu n ‘-lu h 
as are hviait'i*‘‘lly the most e\et'lli'ni, 
namely, the ^loiityini' oi* (iod, and the 
salvation of men.” 'I’his se*'!!!*^ to be the 
meaning of M. ]\iur.s assertion; and troiii 
lienee I will endea\(iur biielly to repre- 
sent some of llie peciilMV exeidleiH r. s and 
jicrfeetions of tlio CJinstian n-h;:i.>n, 
wliereby the truth and wisdom thereof 
will be fully evinred. 

'I'he ijrst excellency peculiar to the 
Christian doctrine, is, that il ui\es us a 
true, proper, and complete character or 
notion of Ciod ; such as perfectly a:»rees 
with what the best reason dielales, the 
works of nature declare, aiu i<*nt iradilion 
doth attest, and common experieiici* tes- 
tify ; such a chara( ter as ten Is to pro- 
duce ill Us love and ixwerenee lowanls 
God, and to eii^a^^o us to tin' sliicb st 
duty ami obedience. It ascribes unto 
him the Insihest and ^reate^i [x rfections 
of. nature. In his essence it ri’presents 
him one, eternal, perleetly simple and 
puie, omnipresent, omnisGc nt, ^omnipo- 
tent, imh jx'iuh'nt, inipa''^ii>!e, and ini- 
niutable ; uLo as to his will and manner 
of actin^r^ iii(»*«t absolute and tree, eood 
and heTii,i;M, holy and just, trim and taiili- 
ful. It acknowlod;,a s him the maker and 
preserver of all beings, bolh matijial and 
immaterial, \isibleand insisible. It at- 
tribuiesto him Mipn-mc niaj<‘Sty and au- 
rity over all : it informs us, that he 
framed this visible world for oui use ami 
benefit, prescrv iny, it, and ^'overijiiipj us, 
with a particular can' and pnnidi'nce. It 
discovers to us, tliai lie deals very ten- 
deily with rational creatures, beino ex- 
ceedingly careful of th<ir gf)od, most \,v- 
lU'Iiccnt and merciful towards them ; fh.it 
he compassionates their suiTrring, is ui- 
. ^’Unable and ready to lu ip them in tlu ir 
need, ami to pardon th< ir oftences, if 
they earnestly desire ami apply to him for 
it; and yet not so, as to inilule<* them in 
any wicked practices ; he being imp;ir- 
tially just, and inflexibly se\ere, towards 
ail who obstinately persist in tlii'ir ini- 
(piities. In short, it describes him most 
amiable in bis goodness, most tenibiciQ 
bis justice, most glo/ious and ngliteous 
iu all hii ways of providence. In tlic 
Christian docuine, ibcic is nothing iu- 


termixeil unworthy of, or misbei’orning 
Clod, nothing nddrd which is repugnant 
to what natural Ii-ht dis< ' riis and ap- 
proves; though it disco\eis something 
w'liich that coulil nor, concerning God's 
incompicliensiblc nature and manner of 
t'xistcnce, lu> un‘'ea re liable coun‘5els 
wimIoiii, his admiralde methods of pro- 
vidence, whereby he displS^'S liis good- 
IK'S:* ami glorifies Ins jusiiee. .Vnd as it 
lu'caine God to reveal tli<"-e truths which 
werenqt m the pow'ei of nuin to compir- 
lieiul.so they wruiderfull y con.spiring with 
those perteclioiis of God, which arc 
otherwise discernible by us, do mostevi- 
ilently confirm tlu' divinity of them. For 
as the gospel relates nothing of divine 
things contradictory to reason, though it. 
informs us of nnuiy particulars whii hno 
Ilian's understanding could e\i.r conceive 
and penetrate; we' may' therefore justly 
picsume It came from a superior wisdom, 
ami to be wijrlhy of God. 'J'hat C'»od 
should send down his I'ternal Son to par- 
take of our nature, ami appear in our 
tiosh, that he might thereby ''ith the ut- 
most advanlagi' discover God’s merciful 
intention towards us, and sit Ixdoro us 
an exact pattern of good lift*; that by liis 
obedience and patience he might expiate 
our sins and leconcile us to God. also 
r.iise in us a hope of, and h'ad us in the 
way to, eternal ha[ipim'ss; this is, in- 
dcid, .1 mystery, a depth of wisdom, far 
exceeding our thouglit or contrivance, 
and which, though not fontrary to rea- 
.son, yet is what we may Utter adrnin*. 
than we can understaiid. O let us on the 
ot casion say with .Job and the f’sainu.st, 
Lon:\ 'u/iat is wav that thou slumhUl 
thus vutirntUf anti set fh^ heat i upon hurt ; 
fit the stni of ihun^ that thou uiukeU such 
orrouvt oj him * 

And fhus fo ms:il inio thi' minds of 
men a right and worthy notion q^Ciod, 

IS most evidently a great excellency of 
any doctrine or rel.gion; for according 
lo men’s conception.* f)f God, their jirac- 
tico whether religious or moral will be 
veiy much regulated. If men conceive 
well of God, that will induce them to 
render him such worship and obedience, 
as is worthy of, and acceptable to )iim ; 
if they arc ignorant of, or mistaken about 
him, they will perform such services, as 
will neither become nor please him. 
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A scroiid proat excellency, ptTuliar to 
the Christian religion, is, that it gives us 
a faithful account of ourselves, eoricern- 
ing our nature, origijial, and end ; of our 
state, past, present, and U) < onu' ; points 
about which no reason, history rn* exju - 
rience could ever otherwise resolve or sa- 
tiljy us ill. It teaches us that we < onsist 
of a frail ajud mortal body, fashioned 
by God out of llie earth, and of an 
iintnorlal spirit derived Jrojn heaven, 
whereby we underMaud ihe tlignity of our 
nature, the gieat (»h!igatioin» wo !«• under 
to ( lod, ami how we oiiglit to beliave both 
towards hmi and ourselves, answiu-able 
to ami worthy (if such a high biilh and 
quality. It informs us that we were ori- 
ginally designed by a \<dlintary obe- 
dience to glorify our Maker, and liy so 
doing to partake tif his (‘ternal joy ami 
felicity; and tliat we were aecoidingly 
created in a staf<* agreeable to those pur- 
p<>ses, lit to serve (Jod, and capable 
thereby to contiiiiK' lor ever happy ; Iml 
that by our wilful <lis<'bedi( nee wela|>M*d 
from thence, into a wretched state of 
blindiK'ss, disorder, fiailty, s(UTow,and 
rrrnible. It farther acquaints us, how' 
l)4‘jng thus alienated from Clod, and (*\* 
po' cd to the etlecls of his ju.st displeasure, 
we aiY* yet again liy liis extas'ding mercy 
and favour j)Ut into a eajiacity <»f being 
far nmre happy tlian w'e weie Ik fore, 
if we will return unto God. and comply 
with his revealed will; or if we ohsii- 
nately ciiiitmiie in our (legeiieracy and 
disobedience, that v\«' shall most assured- 
ly |r*lungo (iurseives deeper into an aby^s 
of endless misery . It tully represents !»i 
u^, wdial shall he our futuri* state and li- 
iial doom, aecoidmg to our deimmior 
and d<'sert.s in this life ; w !ial a strict trial, 
a severe judgment all our actions, even 
(iur passant vvoid.^ and most secret 
tliouglits, must hereatler undergo, and 
bow Wc shall beeither excei'dingly happy 
or extremely miserahle for ever. It is this 
doctrine only which fully resolves us, 
wherein the linal ('iid and happiness of man 
consi^tetb, and wliat is the way of atlainiug 
It ; assuring us it consists, not in a con- 
fluence of temporal things, bul in the 
favour and enjoyment of God ; and that 
tins happiness is only to he obtained by a 
sincere and constant obedience to God’s 
holy laws, by the practice of such piety 


and virtue as tliis doctrine prescribes. 
'I’liese importanl truths, so useliil to sa- 
tisfy our minds and direct our lives, are 
m the gos^jH*! very clearly revealed; name- 
ly, that man was at tirst made in a liaj)])y 
state, ami fell from thi'iice by liis misbe- 
haviour ; that he allervvards became 
prone to vice and subject to pain ; tliat 
(Uir souls survive the, body; and that 
aitcr this life tliere, shall be a day of 
i(‘ekoiiing and judgment, according to 
which good men, who are here often 
iiiiu h nlllicted, shall be th(*n revvard<*d 
witli joy and glory; and bad men, who 
i’oinnioiily ])rosper Iktc, sliall be S(‘- 
verely ])um‘'hecl ; these are points that the 
wisest men hav(‘ al\va\s siirini^id, jet 
could not be ceitain of; but vvhosi* rational 
conj('etures our ndigion dotii posiiively 
and (‘'(prt'ssiy aw‘it and estal)li''h. 

Anotlier p(‘cuiiar execllciicy of our 
religion is, that il ])resciib(‘s an eecii- 
rai(‘ lule of life, m<>sf agrcc'abh* to reason 
and to our nature, most eondvu ive to 
our v\i‘llar(‘ aiul content, tending to pro- 
cure each man’s private good, and to pro- 
mote lli(‘ pul)li(‘ benefit of all, liy the 
sirici (►hservaiiee whereof vvi‘ bring our 
inirnan nature to a n semblaiici' of the 
divine ; and we shall also tJier(*by obtain 
(iod’s favour, oblige and henetil men, 
and pi (K lire to ouiselves the eonve- 
nieiu les (j) a sober life, and the pleasure 
ofa gfK^d eonscicMce. i’cM' if vve examine 
the, pre(*ej)ts which reispeet our duty to 
God, what can be more just, pleasant 
or benelicial to iis, than are those diim*s 
of piety which our rehgion enjoins? 
AN hat is mojc lit and rea^niable, than 
that vve sliould most highly estec'iu and 
honour liini, who is most excxlh'nt ? that 
vve should bear the sincerest alfeciion for 
him, who is ])<nf('et goodness himself, and 
inosi henofieial to Us ? that vve slioiild 
ha A* the most awful diead of liim, that is 
infinitely powerful, holy and just? that 
we should be very gratcd’ul to him, from 
whom 41 e received our being, with all 
the comforts aiul coiivenieiiees of it ? that 
vve should entirely trust and hope in him, 
wiio can and will do vvhaU ver vve may in 
reas(/n expect from his goodness, nor can 
he eviT fad to perform his proniisi's? that 
we should render all due obedience to him, 
whose cliddren, servants, and subjects 
we arc? Can there be a higher privilege 
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than to have liberty of arcr«s to him, who 
will favourably hoar, and is fully abh‘ to 
supply our uants r Can \%e desire to re- 
ceive benefits on easier terms than the 
asking for them? Can a more gentle sa- 
tisfaction for our ofteiiccs be requiicd, than 
confessing of them, repentance, and 
strong resolutions to amend them ? ^1 he 
])ractice of such a piety, of a s(T\iee so 
reasonable, cannot but be <»f vast ad- 
vantage to us, as it procuii's peace of 
conscience, a comfortable hoj)e, a free- 
dom from all terrors and sc iiqdes of 
mind, from all tormenting cares and 
anxieties. 

And if we consider the precepts by 
which our religion regulates our carriage 
and behaviour towards our neighbours 
and brethren, what can be im:igin<*d so 
good and useful, as those which the go*- 
p'i ad'ords? It enjoins us suic(‘iely and 
tenderly to love one another ; earnestly to 
desire* and delight in each others goo<l ; 
heartily to sympathize with all the evils 
and sorrows of our brethren; readily af- 
fording ihiun all the help and c<»mfoit wo 
are able ; willingly to pait with our sub- 
stance, ease, and pleasure for ihf'ir he- 
Jiclit and relief ; not c<»nlining this our 
charityto [»articular fiiondsiiml relations; 
but, in conformity to the boundless good- 
ness of Almighty God, extending it to all. 
Jt requires us mutually to bear with one 
another’s intirmities, mildly to resent and 
Ireely remit all injuries ; retaining no 
grudge, nor executing no revenge, l)ut 
requiting our enemies with go(«d wishes 
and good deeds. It commands us to be 
quiet in our stations, diligent in our call- 
ings, true in our words, uprighl in our 
dealings, observant of our relations, obe- 
dient and respectful to our supt-iiors, 
mtek and gentle to our inferiors, modr^^t 
and lowly, ingenuoii* aiiU condescending 
in our con\ersation, candid in our cen- 
surcs; and innocent, iiiofUnsive, and 
obliging in our behaviour towards all 
persons. Jt enjoins u? to root oiit of our 
hoails all envy aiul n\ahcc, all piide and 
haughtiness; to restrain our tongues from 
all slander, detraction, rcMlmg, hitter 
and harsh language ; not to injure, hurt, 
or needlessly Iroubhi our neighbour. It 
engages us to prefer the public good bc- 
liore our f)wn opinion, humour, advaii- 
iiige, or convenience. And would men 

Ch 


ob'^erso and practise what this exrrllent 
doctrine teaches ; how sociable, secure, 
and pleasant a life we might lead! w'hat 
a fmrailise would this world then become, 
in comparison to ^Xhal it now is ? 

If w o fiirtber survey the laws and direr* 
tions of our n lignni, with regard to the 
n>«inageinont ot our souls and hodiA, 
we shall uls(» liiid tliat nothing could i)o 
dts iseil more worthy of ns, more agree- 
ahli; to reason, or more productive of j;^ur 
welfare. It obliges us to pre.serve unto 
our reason its natural prerogative and 
due empire ; not to sulfer the brutish 
part to usurp and (huninoer over us ; not 
to be ( n^'laved to bodily temjier, or de- 
luded by vain fancy, to commit tlnit 
which is unworthy or, «)r mischii‘voiis to 
us. Ji I'n joins us to have sober and mo- 
derate tlioimhis c«>neerning oiirsi'Kes, 
snitahlo to our total dependaiea' on ( lod, to 
our natural meanness, w«‘Mkness, and sin- 
iul inclinations ; and that we should not 
he pufled up with selt-ronceit, or vain 
coniidcm e m our wi’allh, honour, and 
prospenly. It directs us to coinjuise our 
minds into a calm, .serene, and cheerful 
•'tale; that we should not easily he. 
moved with ang«*r, di'-lractt'd with care 
or tioiihle, nor tlisfiirbed with any acci- 
dent ; but that we should learn to be, 
content in cwi'iy condition, anil pa- 
tn nlly }>ear all events that may happen 
to us. It Commands n> to restrain our 
appetite's, to he temperate, in our enjoy- 
ments ; to abstain from all irregular plea- 
sures, \vhi< h may corrupt our minds, 
impair our hi'alth, lessen our estate, 
slain our g' od name, or prejudice (uir 
repose. It doth n(»t yirohibit us the use 
of any creature, ihal is innocent, con- 
venient, or cl. bghrful ; but indiilgetli us 
a prudent ami sober us of them, so as vve 
aie thankful to Coul, whose goodness be- 
stows them. It c)rders us to sequester our 
Jiiiiids from the fading glories, uiAtablc 
possession. and vanishing delights of this 
wcnld; things which are unworthy the 
attention and affection of an immortal 
spirit; and that we should fix our 
thoughts, desires, and endeavours on 
heavenly and spiritual objects, which 
are infinitely pure, stable, and durable : 
not i(\ Ime th^ u'orld and the things there^ 
Wy blit to cast all onr care on God*s fvo- 
lidcnce; not to trust in uncertain riches, 
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but to h ive our treasure, our Iieart, hope, 
and comt rsiitioii in heaven. And as our 
roiivion dtli\crs a most excellent and 
peiiecl rule of life, so it chiefly re 
<juires from us a rational and spiritual 
MTV ice. 'J'ho ritual ohservaiuM s it en- 
joins are in number few, in jMtui’c ea^^y 
to *f>erforin, also very reasonable, <leec‘nl, 
and usetui ; apt to instruct us in, and 
excite us to the j)racti(‘e cd' our duly. 
And/iUr n lii'ion haiii this l.iriher p(*eu- 
Jjar ad\ anrai'ie, diat it sets la fore us a 
living copy of tiood practice. hAtimple 
\ieldsllie ino'.l ('ompeiMlious instriulHui, 
the most ( fliiaci(»i:- nicitenient loacthm ; 
Jind nev- r was t!o ir any example so per- 
t< ct in Itself, so lit lor our imitation, ius 
t fiat ot our bles-^ed Sav lour ; iiitMiJtd hy 
iiim to conduct us throiiirh all tin* parts 
ol duty, ( 'ix'ciall} in tlio^'C n\(»M iughand 
diflicull out -i, that of ( h.inty, s^ll-dt nial, 
huiiiilitv. iiaJ |■);ltleJ^co. Ills praet’Ce 
was suiti d It) all <l<‘i-rets and capaeities of 
men, and tempered, tJiat [xrson.s of 
ail callings mndit c’a'^ily follow him in 
tiie. paths of i ighteCiUsness, in the pc r- 
fnrniai’ce of all substantial dutic’s to- 
wanl*> (lod ami man. it is also iin ex- 
ample attended with the great* St i/bliga- 
i.ohs and in<lueemt'nts to follow it, whe- 
ther we consider the great excellency 
and iliguity of the }>(Tsoii, (who was the 
most holy son ot (hid.) oi^our inamfohl 
relations to him, being our lord ami inas- 
liT, oi;i best Inend and most gneious re- 
deeiiiei ; or the inestnnatile beneliis we 
have received from him, ewen redeinp# 
lion from exlnme misery, aud*’being put 
into a CMjiaeily of the most peili’Ct hap- 
piness; all vvliich an* so many potent ar- 
eiiim nis eiieaijing us to imitate liiin. 

Again, cmr religion cloth nut only fully 
accpiaint us with our ’duty, but, which 
is anotlier peculiar virtue thereof, it builds 
lh(7 satne on the must solid foiindatioii. 
Indec^d, ancient philosopliers have highly 
commended vinuix and earnestly recoiii- 
mcTided the practice' of it ; but the 
grounds on whicli they laid its praise*, 
and the arguments used to enforce its 
practice, were ver^' weak ; also the prin- 
< iples from whemee it was deduced, and 
the ends they proposeil, wen? poor and 
mean, if compared with ours. But the 
Christian doetiiiu* recommends goodness 
io us, not only as agreeable to man's iift- 


perfect and fallible reason, but as roiu 
icirniable to the perfect goodness, infalli- 
ble wisdom, and most hidy w'ill of Ciod ; 
and which is enjoined us by this uncpic's- 
tionable authority, us our indispensable 
duty, and the (»nly way to happiness. 
The principles I’rom wlic'neo it directs mir 
a'-tums, are love, reverence, and grati- 
tude to Ciod ; go<»d-vvill to men, and a 
due regard i*) onv own welfare, 'bhe 
ends which it prescribi's are (iods ho- 
nour and the salvation of men ; it excites 
ui to the practice (»f virtue, l>y reminding 
us lliat we sliall thereby n*scmble tlic su- 
preme goodiu“^s, express our gratitude 
to our great benefactor, discharge our 
duty U» our almiglity lord and king; 
that we shall llu'reby avoid the wrath 
and displeasuri* of Ciod, and certainly 
obiain Ills tavoor, mercy, and every bless- 
ing nece‘'^ary tor us ; that we shall es- 
c a[)e not only the terrors of conscii-nc* 
here, but future endless mi'^cry and tor- 
ment ; that vvt' sfiall procure nv>t only 
present comfort and peace ot nunil, but 
accjuire (‘r<>\vns of everlasting glory and 
bliss. 'Fhc scare the firmest giounds on 
which virtu*' can sul>siM, ami the most 
eth'clual motive's to the embracing ed it. 

Anolhei peculiar advantage of Chris- 
tianity, and winch no otlier law or doc- 
trine Miulil ever jMvtiiKl to, is, that as it 
clearly tc.u iies and .strongly persuades us 
to so excelli'iit a way of lift', so it .siifli- 
cienllv eiiabh's us t<» practise it; without 
which, such is the frailty of our nature, 
that all instruction, exhortation, and en- 
(ouiagenient would littic' avail. 'I’lie 
Christian law is no dciul k'tter, but 
halli a (juicki'ning spirit attending if. It 
Miunds the ear and strike's the Iw art of 
Inin who sineerely embraces it. To all 
good men it is a sure guide, and safety 
from all evil. If our minds are dark or 
«loiibtful. It (lirecls us to a faithful oraede, 
where we may rci eive counsel and infor- 
mation ; if our passions and appetites are 
unruly and outvageoiis ; if temptations arc 
violent and ihrcHlen to oveibear us, it 
leads us to a full magazine, where we 
may .sujiply ourselves with all proper 
arms to withstand and subdue them. If 
our condition is disconsolate or desporalc, 
here we may apply for relief and assist- 
ance : f*>r on our earnest seeking and ask- 
ing, it olfcrs us the? wisdom and power of 
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God himself to dln*rt, assist, Mippurt, 
and comfort us in all rxigciu it s. 'I’o tlu'in, 
who with duo fonency and roiistaucy ask 
it, God hath promised in the gospel, fo 
grant his holy spinl^ to dirort them in 
their w'avs, 4# admonish them of their 
duty, to strengthen them in obedience, to 
secure them from temptations, to support 
them in affliction. As this is peculiar to 
our religion, so it is of considerable ad- 
vantag<*. For what would tJjc* jnorc per- 
ft'Ct rule signify, without pouer to ob- 
serve, and knowledge to discern it? and 
how can a creature so ignorant, impotent, 
and inconsUint as man ; who is so easily 
deluded by false appearances, and trans- 
ported with disorderly passions ; know- 
how to cimduct himself, without some 
guide and assistance ; or how to proseeute 
what is good for him, especially in cases 
of intricacy and difflcult}'? how can such 
an one continue in a good state, or recover 
himself from a had one, or attain any 
virtuous liabit, did he not apprehend 
such a friendly power ready on all oc<-ii- 
sions to gtiard and defend him ? ft is this 
consideration only that can nourish our 
hope, excite our courage, and <|uicken 
our endea\ ours in religious ])ractice ; as 
it assures us that there is no duty so hard, 
which by Chnrs grace wo may not per- 
form, and no enemy so mighty, which, by 
his help, we cdiiiiot conquer ; for though 
we* are not able to do any thing of our- 
selves, yet w e can do all thinga by Chnst 
that strengthen.H ;/#. 

Our religion df»’h farther declare, tl'.at 
God is not only reconcileable, but desi- 
rous to be our friend, making overtures 
of grace to us, and ofl’eriiig a full jiardon 
for all crimes we have committed. It as- 
sures us, that if wo are careful to amend, 
God will not be extreme to mark ’what is 
deme arums ; that by our infirmity w-e often 
fall, yet by our repentance we may rise 
again; that our endeavoui-s to please 
God, though imperfect and defective, yet 
if serious and sincere, will be accepted by 
him. This is the tenor of that great co- 
venant between heaven and earth, which 
the Son of God procured by bis interces- 
sion, purchased by his wonderful patience 
and meritorious obedience, ratified and 
sealed by his bl(K>d, published to man- 
kind, and confirmed the truth thereof by 
many wonderful miracles. Thus is our 


religion an inestimable bent^fit, and un- 
speakable comfort to all who sincerely 
embrace ami firmly adhere to it; because 
it gives case to their conscience, and 
courages them in the practice of their 
duty. 

'I’he last advantage I shall mention, 
pec‘uliar to the Christian doctrine, isl*the 
stile and manner of its speech, which is 
properly aaonimodated to the capacity 
of ail persons, and ;w’orthy the ''fnajesty 
and sincerity of divine truth. It ex- 
pressc^th itself plainly and simply, without 
any affectation or artifice*, t>slentation of 
wit or eloqu(‘nce. It speaks with an im- 
perious awful conlidenco, in the strain of 
a king ; its words carrying with them 
authority and power divine, commanding 
attention, assent, and obedience : as this 
you arc to helicNc, this you are to do, on 
pain of our higli displeasure, and at your 
utmost peril; lor even your life and sal- 
vation depend tliereon. Such is the stile 
and tenor of the scripture, .such as plainly 
Incomes the sover<*ign Lord of all to use, 
when he is pleased to ]>roclaim Ins mind 
and will to us his creatures. 

As God is m liimself invisible, and 
that wo could not bear the lustre and 
glory of Ins imnii'diate presence, if ever 
he would conviiiciutzly signify his will and 
ph‘asure to us, it must be by effects of his 
incommunicable power, by works extra- 
ordinary and supernal II ral ; and iiinuim*- 
rable sucii hath Ciod atforded in favour 
and countonanee of our religion : as 
Ins clear^ predicting the future revela- 
tion of oms doctrme, by express voices 
ami manifest apparitions from heaven ; by 
frequently suspending the course of na- 
tural causes; by remarkaWc instances of 
providence ; by ini-^rnal attcslatii»ns on 
die minds and consciences of men ; by 
such wonderful means doth Gml demon- 
strate that the Christian religion canu*. 
from him ; an advantage peculiar to it, 
and such as no other instilutiriD, except 
that^f the Jews, which was a preclude 
to it, could ever reasonably pretend to. 

1 hope these considerations will be suf- 
ficient to vindicate our religion from all 
aspersions cast on it, by inconsiderate, 
vain, and dissolute persons, as also to con- 
firm us in the esteem pnd excite us to the 
practice thinrcof. 

And if men of wit would lay aside 
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thfiir |>r4j\i(liccs, reason Mould compel 
them to confess, that the hca\tMily doc- 
trines and laws ot Christ, establishes! by 
iiuiumerable miracles; his completely 
holy and pure life, his meekness, charity, 
and entire submission to tlie w ill of God, 
in his death, and his woiuloaful resiiiTec- 
liorTfrom the state of the dead, are most 
iinqu(*stit»nab!e evidmres of the divinity 
of his person, of the tnith of his (gospel, 
and f&f th(' obli^^ation that lies upon us, 
thankfully to accept him for our re<leemer 
and saMoiir, on the ^racioiis terms lie lias 
propos<*d. To lo\e (iod vith all oiir 
souls, wlio is the inakcT of our beings, 
and to love our neiglibours as ourselves, 
\\lir» bear liis image; as they -fire the sum 
and substance of the C’hristian religion, so 
are ll)ey duties fitted To our nature, and 
most agiceable to our reason. And there- 
fore as tile obtaining the lose, tasour, 
and kindness of CJod, sliould bV the chief 
and ruling principle in our hearts, the 
thing in our consideration, as what 
ought to gosern all the jiurptjses and ac- 
tions <if our li\os ; so wo cannot possibly 
liave. more powerful motives to goodiic"', 
righteousness, justice, equity, ine<‘kness, 
luuniliiy, temperance, and chastity, or 
grealir dissiiasive.s and discouragement 
from all kinds of sin, than what the holy 
scriptures aflbrd us. If we will fear and 
i<‘\ercnce God, l<)\c our enemies wlm 
de.NpitefuIly use us, ami do good in all 
our rapacities, we are promised tliat our 
rewanl shall be viTy great; fliat wi* shall 
be the childix ii of the Slost High, that we 
shall be inhabitants of the everlasting 
kingdom of hea\ei\, w'here there is laiil 
up for us a ci’ownof righteousness, of life 
and glory. 

'I'o conclude : let us strive to walk 
wortliy of our holy profession and high 
calling in Christ Jesus, and answer the 
great ends of liis incarnation, and dwell- 
ing among us. Let us diligently imitate 
the virtues of his life, and abhor the 
committing those sins, for the (wpiafioii 
of wdiieh he submitted to a bloody and 
ignominious death. Lot the considera- 
tion of his resurrection from the grave, 
and ascension into heaven, strengthen our 
faith and hope of immortality, mortify 
and destroy in us all evil concupiscence 
and fleshly lusts, and raise our aftoctions 
to things above; that in God’s lit time 


we may inherit everlasting life. May the 
Ciod of patience enable us to resist 
most alluring temptations, and quietly 
bear the greatest attliclions, ratlier than 
wound our conscii‘iu:es, and make ship^ 
wreck of the faith. May the Ggd of 
consolation give us will and strength to 
endure all labours and weariness in run- 
ning to thi‘ end of our ('hrislian race, that 
having pivservi'd our innocence and pu- 
rity through the stage of our lives, at 
(’liristV second coming we may obtain 
everlasting bliss and glory ; which God 
of his iiiliiiite mercy grant, ^cc. 

S K R M O N XXXVIII. 

By Hisiior Hopkins. 

Tlie First Commsuidment* 

Kxod. XX. 1, 2, 3. 

God spake these ^ivords, and sairl, I am the Loid 
thy (tcxi ; thou slmlt ha^e none other Gods 
but me. 

'riiERKs^are two things m general that 
perfects a C’hnsfjan, the one a clear and 
distinct knowh^lge of his duty ; the other 
a cunsn'ulious practice of ir ; and both 
tlu se ar«’ equall\ m ct ssary. J'or as w(? 
can ha\e no solid well giounded hopes 
of eternal salvation without obedience, so 
we can have no sure, certain rule of duty 
without knowledge. It hath therefore 
please*! God, wlu) is the great governor, 
and will be the riglileous judge of all the 
world, to presenhe us laws lor the regu- 
lating of. our actions, that we might l>e 
intbrm(‘d w' li.it ue ought to do, and what 
to avoid. And lliat we may not be igno- 
rant of tiiose laws, he halli openly decla- 
red them in his word. For wlu n inankiiul 
had miserably defaceii the law' of nature., 
originally written in their iiearts, it seem- 
ed good to (rod's intinite wisdom and 
mercy, to transcribe and copy out that 
Jaw in th<‘ second table* of the Scriptures. 

The Bible is the statute book o( God's 
kingdotn ; therein is comprised the whole 
body ef the hciivenly laws the perfect 
rules of an holy life, and the sure pro* 
inises of a glorious one. And the Deca- 
logue or Ten Commandments, is a swra- 
mury oj; brief epitome of those laws. 
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■written by the imniciliato linpor of God, 
and contracted into a short abridj'incnt, 
both to ease our memories ami i»ain our 
veneration. And if we consider how few 
the expressifin.s are, and yet regard the 
copiousness and \aricty (jf the matters 
contained in them, we must ack now hdge 
not only tlieir authority to be divine, but 
also the wisdom of their great anther, in 
reducing the whole duty of man, to so 
brief a compendium. The words are but 
few’, therefore called the ten words ; but 
the matter contained in them, is vast and 
infinite, and the r<‘st of the Scripture, for 
the chief part is but a commentary upon 
them ; either exhorting us to obedience 
by arguments, alluring us to it by pro- 
mises, terrifying us from transgressing by 
threats, or exciting us to the one, and 
re'‘training us from the other, by exam- 
ples recorded in the historical parts. 

'I’he time when the ('ommandmenfs 
were delivered was about 2460 years after 
the creation of the w'orld ; the manner of 
its delivery was very terrible and astonish- 
ing ; the wisdom of God designing it so, 
on purpose to possess the people with the 
greater revcronct* of it, and to revive in 
their minds a due respect to those old 
despised dictates of tlitdr natun’S, by 
their seeing the same laws invigorated 
with so much <lread ami terror. For the 
Decalogue is not so much the enacting of 
new laws, as nwiving the old by a more 
solemn proclamation. 

The manner in which God appeared 
to pronounce his laws, was very tern bio; 
for thunder and lightning, eaithni-akes, 
lire, and darkness, were the pnihigue and 
introduction to it; and so dreadful was 
it, as to make not only the people to re- 
move and stand afar off, but even s«> 
affrighted Moses himself, the messenger 
of God, as that he did fxcf^dinglj/ Jear 
end qitake. And this dreadful appear- 
ance of God in delivering the law, was 
no doubt intended to afiect them with'a 
reverent esteem of those commands, and 
to put them and us in mind, that if he 
w'as thus terrible only in delivering the 
law, he will appear much more so; when 
shall come to judge u.s for transgressing 
it. 

But some will say, is not the law ab- 
rogated by the corning of Christ? doth 
not the Scripture frequently tCbU^y that 


wc are not now under the law, but under 
grace, Christ being made under the law 
to free those who wen* under the law ? 
'fo which 1 answer, so far from its being 
abolished by the coming of Clirist; that 
he himself expressly tell us, /tc came noi 
to destroy^ but to fnlfil the 

It should he observed, that the laws 
which God delivered by Moses, were of 
three sorts, the ceremonial, judicial, and 
moral law. The ceremonial law con- 
cerned those observances of sacrifices and 
offerings, purifications and cleansiiig.s, 
which were typical of C’hiist, and that 
sacrifice of his, which alone was able to 
take awav sin. I’he judicial law consisted 
of those constitutions which God ]nv- 
scribed tlic Jews for tlieir civil govern- 
ment; for their state was a theocracy, 
that is, the laws for their religion and 
civil government wore both divine, being 
immediatefy from God ; so that their 
judicial law was given them to be the 
standing law of their nation, by which all 
actions and suits were to he Irigd and <l('- 
termined. The moral law is a system or 
a body of those precepts w hicli carry an 
univt'isal and natural erjuity in them, be- 
ing so consonant to the light of reason, 
and the dictates oftw ery man s conscience, 
that as soon as e\er they arc declared 
and understood, we must subscribe to the 
justice and righteousness of them. These 
arc the ihri'e sorts of laws, which com- 
monly go under the name of the law of 
Moses; all of which had respect citlier 
to those things which prefigun d the 
^le.NSiah to conii , «>r to those which c\»ii- 
cerned their political and civil govern- 
ment, or to those natural virliu's and 
duties ol piety to (iod, and righteousness 
men, tliat w'ore common to them w ith 
the rest of mankind. 

As for the ceremonial law^, we Chris- 
tians say, it is abrogated and repealed 
even unto the' Jews themselves. For this 
law was given to be only a faint repre- 
sentation of Christ. Indeed, the .Icw’s saw 
some glimmering light of him in their 
ceremonies and observances; but now 
the Gospel appears, and that light which 
before was but blooming, is fully spread ; 
those dimmer lights are quite extinguish- 
ed thereby, and an utter end is put to all 
those rites and ceremonies, which intima- 
ted and supplied the want of the sub- 
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stance : so that to maintain now a 
lifcesjsit y of legal sacrifices, purifying and 
sprinklings, is no less than to evacuate 
the death of Christ, and deny the shed- 
ding of that blood, which alojujcan purily 
us from all pollutions. It is the abroga- 
tion and disannulling of this ceremonial 
law, that the Apostle Paul so often 
mentions in his Epistles. As to ns, the 
posterity and descendants of the Gentiles, 
tl)C ceremonial law was nevi'r in lorci*, 
being national to the J(‘ws only, and pe- 
culiar to them ; nor indeed is the jiJdicial 
Jaw in force to us, it not extending, nor 
never was inteiidixl to oblige us. How- 
ever, the judicial law is not abrogated to 
the Jews,, for though now in their dis- 
persed state, the law ceast's to l»e in f*>rce, 
iiecause they arc imt a body politic ; yet 
were they to he collecn*d int(» a r(‘piiblic, 
most probably the same national law's 
would again bind' them, as ■ in former 
tunes. 

As to the moral law. of wliich I am 
now treating, tliat is abrogated in part, 
as to son# of its circumstances, but not 
as to any tiling of its substance, authority, 
and obligation, 'rhe moral law is abro- 
gated to Cliristians as it was a covenant of 
works, for (Jod in man's first cieation 
wrote this law in his heart, and ad.ded 
this sanction unto it, if thou dost thiSy 
thou shalt live ; if not, thou shalt die the 
death. Now all inaiikind by the fall of 
Adam, contracting an utter impotency of 
obeying this law, that we might not all 
perish according to the rigorous senteiu e 
of it, God was graciously pleased to enter 
into another covenant with ns, jiromising 
SI Saviour to repair our lajised condition, 
and etornal life upon the easier terms of 
faith and evangelical obedience. I’he 
moral law is also abrogated to Christians 
as to its condemning power, for thougli 
it sentenceth every sinner to death, and 
curseth 'C very one who coulinueth not in 
all things that are written therein, to do 
them; yet through the intervention of 
Christ's satisfaction and obedience, our 
sins arc graciously pardoned, tlie venom 
and malignity of the curse abolislied by 
Christ, 'who l\atk redevnud us fro fit the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for 
vs: and therefore we may triumphantly 
exult with the Apostle, there is //mr no 
coHi^ernnation to them that are in CVn ist 


Jrsus. So that Christians arc indixid freed 
fiom thf*. moral law, as it hatli the obli- 
gation of a covenant, and a powt r of 
eondeiunalion. But then it leinains still 
in its full vigour and authority, considered 
as a standing rule fot our obedience ; it 
still directs what we ought to do, binds 
the conscience to the perfonuanci^ of it, 
brings guilt upon the soul if we transgress 
it, and leducetli us to the iiec<'bsity either 
of bitter repentance, or eternal condi m na- 
tion ; in this sense, heaven and earth 
shall sooner pass away, than one jot or 
tittle shall pass from the law. As th<*ii 
the moral law is no other than the law 
of nature written upon men’s heavt^, at 
the first ; (sf>ine positive oiu s being only 
supc'iadded ;) for llie same reason as we 
are men, we ow e obedience to its dictates. 
And indeed, we iind every part of tills 
law enforced in tin' gospi l, and charged 
upon us with the same tlireatniiigs, lecoi.i- 
inendetl lo us by the same promises, and 
all interpreted by our Saviour himsi'lf, to 
tlie greatest ail vantage of strictness and 
seventy. We find tlie same rules for our 
actions, the same duties )\'(]uircd, and sins 
forhiddini, in the gospel as in the law; 
only in the gospt ‘1 then* are mitigations, 
which were not in the covenant of works; 
namely, that G»>d, tlirongli Christ, will 
accept of our repentance and sincere en- 
deavours to amend our lives, instead of 
that perfect ohi dience and spotless purily 
wliieh he recjuiied under the law. 

Before I particularly treat of tlie^cra- 
i<>guc or 'Fen Coniinandiiieiits, I think it 
necessary to give some general rules, for 
the right understanding and exjitiunding 
them, which will be very useful for our 
belter apprehending their full latitude and 
txreiit. Tlie Pbalmist 11*5, that the 
coinniandmenls of (JoU are exceeding 
broad, i. e. they are exceeding strait, as 
to any iiidulgenct* allowed to the uiiiuly 
lusts and appetites of men ; but exceed- 
ing broad, in comprehensiveness of their 
injunctions, extending their authority 
ov<T all the .actions of our lives. 'I'hestt 
foliov^ing rules are therefore necosavy for 
us lo ubM'ive concerning the Ten Com- 
mandments. As tluTc is no duty requi- 
red, nor sin forbidden by God, but itfalU 
under one or more of these ten words ; so 
lo the right and genuine intorpictation of 
Uiis law. we must take iu whatsoever ihn 
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Prophets, Apostles, or Clirist Iiimselt’ 
hath tU liMMcil as conMnoots or cxpositioiw 
thereon. For tlic Dcvalo^^ue is a com- 
pemliinn of all that tht-y have taught 
cojiccrning nu)ral worship and . justice : 
Nay, our Savicmr doth epitomize this 
very epitome itself, and reducelh those 
ten word's into two, lo\e to Ciod, which 
comprehends all the duties of the first 
table ; and love to our neighbour, which 
coin prizes all the duties of the second ; 
and tells us, that upon tlu se two hang all 
the laws and the prophe^ts. And indeed, 
a clue love of God, and of our neighbour, 
will make us cart'tul to pertbrm all the 
duties of religion to the. on<' and of justice 
to the other ; and keep us from attempt- 
ing any violation to C uni’s honour, or 
violence to our neighbour's right. . And 
theivfore the .Apostle assures us, that love 
is the fuililliug ot the law ; and that the 
ebd of the comniaiidineiit is charity of 
love; that is, the end, completion, or 
consurnmiitioii c»f the commandment, is 
love to Ciod and to one another. And 
.Mnee most of the cominaiulments are de- 
li vere*<l in negutivt* or ])r(>liil)iting terms, 
and only the fourth and fifth in affirma- 
tive ones ; we ouglit to observe this lule, 
that the afiirniarive commands include in 
them a prohibition of the ccmirary sin ; 
and the negative command*' include an in- 
junction of the contrary <luiy : and also 
the contrary to what is c ommanded, is 
always implied to be forl idckn. For iii- 
stiiiil||ft, (lod, in the third commandment, 
forbids the taking his natne* in vain; 
therefore by c onsc<|ucnc(*, the* hallowing 
and sancjtif^ing his iiaine is therein coiii- 
niundcd. 'J he touilh rc'ciuircs the sanr- 
lif\ing of the sabbath-day ; there fore it 
follows, that the profaii'«tion of it, is 
tlierebv prohibited. '1 lie liuli, command^ 
us to honemr our pan*nis ; therefore it 
forbids Ub to be disobcdifiit or injurious fo 
tlicin. 

Obsc.Tve also, that the same precept, 
whicdi forbids tb** external and outward 
arts of sin, fc^rbids likewise the inward 
dt sires and motions of •'in in the iiCart ; 
and the same precepts which recjuire the 
external acts of duty, do- also require 
such lioJy afiet'tions of the soul as are 
suitalde thereto. For instance ; the same 
command that lecjuires u.s to wc^rsJiip God, 
exacts from us nut only the outward scr- 
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vice of the body, but much morc’-the 
inward revererree and alVeclion of our 
souls. That we should prostrate not only 
our body but our vctv heart at his feel ; 
fearing him as the mighty God, loving 
him as thegreatixst good, as our only joy 
and happiness. So likewise that positive 
command, honour thy father and motluT, 
dc'inands from us not only the c.xcernal 
acts of obediences to all the lawful com- 
mands of our parents and inagi.strates, and 
those* whom God Iiath set in authority over 
us; biit^lso an inward love, vMieration, 
and este'om, for tht‘in in our hearts. Anel 
then, as for negative commands, they not 
only forbid tlic external ads of sin, but 
the inward motions of lust, sinful dc'sires, 
and evil concupiscence. And thus we 
find it at large in our Saviour’s excellent 
sermon on the mount ; a great part of 
which is to clear and \ indicate the moral 
law from the corrupt glosses and inl(T- 
pre tations of the scribes and pharisees ; 
and to shew that the authority of the law 
extended, not only to ])ruhibit sinful ac- 
tions, but sinful aft'ec lions also. They 
thought it no crime to have their hearts 
burn with wrath, malic e, and revenge', so 
long as they concealed it there, and did 
ncit hutfer it to break forth into murder. 
But our Saviour assures us, tluit not only 
the sin of murdcTis forbiddc’n by the law, 
but all the incentives to, and degrees of 
it, whethtr concc'ived in the heart,. w ex- 
pressed in words. And the same aS to 
lustful tlioughts and affedion.s, i/t: haic 
hcarfiy that it u'as said bu thvm ofoUt time, 
thou shalt not c ommit (ulultvnj ; hut 1 sav 
vntoyou^ that zi hosoex er shalt took upon a 
uoman to lust after hcr^ hath eommittvd 
adultery alrcadu xidth her in hts heart. 
From tlie.ve few instances, and many more 
which might be produced, it appt'Urs that 
die same precept which forbids tin* out- 
ward acts of sin, does also prohibit the 
inward' niut|kis of tiiesc in the heart ; 
and iiuti'ed there is a gr^'at deal of reason 
for it: for God, who is our lawgiver, is 
a spirit, and there is not the least thought 
in our mind, not the Wast shadow of an 
imagination raised in our fancy, net the 
most silent breathing of u desire in our 
heart, but God is privy to it; for he 
knows our thoughts, as the Psalmist says, 
ui'ar ofi'; he discerns our souls more 
clearly and distinctly than we can behold 
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other s tiices ; and therefore, it is 
but tit and reasonable, that his laws should 
reach as far as his knowledjre. 

Aiiorlu-i* rule for understanding the 
Decalogue is, to observe the cominatids 
of the second table for tlie sake of the hrsr. 
Those duties, vvliich immediately lespeet 
the service and worship of tk)d, are con- 
- tained in the first table ; those winch con- 
cern our deineaiumr to men, in tlie 
second. The ^vo^^hip and service of God 
is not to be perforrni‘tl out of rospeet to 
men ; but our duty to laon is to Se ob- 
served in regard to Ciod. The finit table 
commands us not to worsiiip idols, not to 
swear, not to prophanc* the sabl)atb. But 
if we abstain frtnn sins, because tiny 
will cxpos(i us to shani<‘, or snrtcring 
among men; if we «>nl> \\(jrship God, 
that men may respect and \eiK‘ratc us, all 
the pomp and osteiitatKui of our religion 
is but hvpcKrisy. V<»r God expects to 
be servt’d, not Ibr man’s sake, but for bis 
own. I'iio second tables prescribes the 
right ordejdng of our conversation towards 
men; ihiir we shguld be dutiful and obe- 
dient to onr superiors; loMiig and kind 
to our etjuals ; ciiantahle and bemdicjal 
to our inferiors ; just and right(‘ous 
wards all. 'f’be duties are not to-be di'in* 
only for man's sake, but for (lod’*. ; and 
those who perfoim them v.illioul lespeei- 
ing God in them, \m1I lose their reward 
and acceptance. 

The preface ti^ the Ten Command- 
ments carues an eijual r(*s])eet and re\e- 
n nee to them all, and contains a silting 
arguiiK'nt to enforce obedience to ('\er\ 
one. It js usual wiMi kings and piim.es 
on earth, to prefix their nanus and titles 
to those laws and edicts which they pub- 
lish, in <»rder to gain the more attention 
And greater venerurion to them. And the 
great Clod, who is King of kings, when 
he proclaimed a law to his oeoph* Israel, 
that he might affect them w/fp the deeper 
reverence of his authority, and make liu*m 
the more afraid to transgress the laws, 
enacted by so mighty and glorious a ma- 
j^ty: lie thus displays his name and 
stile before them ; lam t hr Lord thf Ood ; 
that they might learn to fear his glorious 
name. As all argumenls the mo.'it pre- 
valent and cogent, arc iuhipted to work 
VpOn one of these two passions, our feiir 
or love ; so here, God hath uccommo- 


dated himself to our tc*mpcr, and jiro- 
claims his authority to b(‘get fear ; 1 am 
the Lord thy dad: IJjs goodness and 
inercy<<o engage love ; that bi'ovght that 
out of the land of hlfyypt. Out of the 
house oj bondage. And what inotiv<>s 
can have so strong an influtnee on our 
nattirt's, and soreailily engage us to obt>- 
dienee, as love and fear? What motives 
can Ik‘ urged more enforcing tlian these, 
which arc drawn both from power and 
goodness ? 'I’hc one obliging us to sub- 
jection, the otluT to gratjtudtx 

He is tlie Lord Ciod, the great creator, 
only proprietor, absolute governor and 
disposer of all things ; and therefore we 
owe a revenmtial and awful observance 
to all his laws and injunctions. It is but 
just and reasonable, that we should be 
subject unto lum that created us, and who,' 
if we rebed against him, haili iiitinite 
power eternally to destroy iis. 1 It* is the 
Lord Go<l, whose kingdom is froln ever- 
lasting to everlasting ; wliose dominions 
have no bounds, either of time or place. 

1 Its voi(‘c shakes the heavens, and removes 
tlie earth out of its place, llis way is in 
tin* whirlwind ; storms and tempests are 
ins harliingcrs. The clouds are the dust 
raised hy liis feel ; the mountains quake 
at Ins pn sence ; tin* lulls melt away at hi;? 
disph asure ; the world and all the inlion 
bitants of it slial) be dissolved. Whojjf 
like unto thee, O Lord, glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders; 
and tlu refore who w'buld not teal|lhee, 
G king of nations, tremble and be asto- 
nislnxi wftoii once tliou art angry ? .^hall 
we then, who are vile and wrelclied sin- 
ners, despise the authority and majesty 
ot the great God, before whom all the. 
powi'is of heaven and earth lie prostrate? 
Dare we infringe his Laws, and violate 
Ills commands, who is so great and ter- 
rible a God, that lie can destroy us with 
the very breath of iiis nostrils ? Arc we 
able to contend witli this God, aii; we 
equal to the Almighty? Who among us 
can dwell with dcwouriiig fire, and evor- 
liLslilig burnings ? Did w'c fn*quently 
affect ou.- hearts with a serious consider- 
ation o! the dread niaje.*.ty and suprei^ie 
authority of the great God, \vc should 
not presumptuously provoke him. Fear 
is a most excellent preservative against 
sin ; a strong fence which God hath set 
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about his law, to keep us from breakin" 
the bounds that he hath prescribed ; and 
ihcrelbre, ue are achi'^ed to tear God and 
Jvcep Ills coininandinents ; to stj^nd in 
awe and sin not. 

As the. autlnnity of God is bore set 
forth to nu)\e us to obedience by work- 
ing upon <mr fear; so his goodness and 
mercies ar^* di*clared lo us, in order to 
engage us thereto, from a principle of 
love and gratitude. The. Lord thu Uoil., 
i:ho hath brought thcc out of the laud 
of Egupty out of the house of bondagt . 
This, though it be a s«)tt, jet is a most 
po\v(‘rt‘ul and ellectual argunieiit. For 
hath God surrounded us with blessings, 
and loaded usevi ry day with bis benefits? 
Have we received our life, our being from 
him, and so many comforts in w Inch he 
allows us to lake deliglit ? Have wt* been 
delivered b> bis watcijlul providence from 
many deaths aiul dangers, restored frenn 
wckness, or preser\ed in health ? Doth he 
feed us at his table, clothe us out of his 
wardrobe, and, what i.s intinilely more, 
hath he sent his only Son, to lay down 
his life, and shed his most precious blood 
for us ? IJath he re\ealed to us his gospel, 
and therein givi'ii us the promise cjf ct<T- 
nal glory ; a glory which hope wa?; not 
IjoJd enough to expect, nor imagination 
rge enough to conceive.? Hath lie; sent 
ds Spirit to seal and ratify hi.s promises, 
nd crowned us witli in inyricli bh’ssing'*' 
*herc, and wjill reward us witli joy and 
hap|ipcbs hereatUr ? 1 say, hath he done 
all iTu'se wonderful things for us, and can 
we be so unkind and disingenuous a^; lo 
deny any tiling to that Go(h who hath 
bestowed on us such inestimable favours 
and benefits? Can we dcspi:,c liis pre- 
cepts, who is e\er willing to reward uuf 
prayers? \Mll not we hear liim speaking 
unto us, who hath so often heaol, helpccl, 
and sa\ed us, when we have ciied unlo 
iiin? Jjhall we not careliilly obtiy his 
laws, since he recjuin th obedn nee Irom 
us, as the Evidence and expression our 
love to him? — He that hath my com- 
VKftidmcnis and kecpvth thetu^ he it U 
that Urceth me. And what doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee, but to 
fear the Lord thy Gody and to lore hiwy 
and to keep his commandments^ uhich I 
ammand thee this day for thy goua ? 
God viiglit have requiKd from us the 


very same obedience he now doth, with- 
out promising any rewa: ! for it. Wc 
^ owe him all that we possibly c an do, as 
the author of our bring ; and ('very power 
and faculty of our souls ought to i^c em- 
ployed for liinv w ho ga\o them to us. 
'J’hus wo see how Cjod hath eiddrced the 
observation of his laws upon us, botli by 
his authority and hi.s mercy ; the. one to 
work on our fear, the other on our love, 
and both to engage us to obedience. 

I procetd to consider the precepts 
thcinsMves, whereof the first and cliielest 
is*, Thou sJudt hare no other Gods but 
me; which n quires, That we Jiave a 
God and worship him : That we have 
the true (u)d for our God: That wc ha\e 
no other bi side him. 

It w'ould be tedious and endless to in- 
sist particularly on all the duties included 
in the true and sinct re worship of God. 

I shall therefore speak only of the three 
most remarkable ones which lire, to love 
God, to fear and praise him. In this 
command is roquiied the most .supremo 
love of God ; the love of himllfceing not 
only the sum of this, but all the coni- 
iiuuids of the first table ; therefore our 
Saviour, when he gave ati abridgment of 
the law, coinjuized all the ten under two 
great commands, I’hou .shall lox e the Lord 
thy Gody ’with all thy hearty and with all 
thy souly and with all thy mind ; this is the 
first and great cormnandment ; and the 
srcojid is like unto ity thou shall love thy 
mighhovr a.s thystlf. From whence the 
Apostle infers, that love is the fulfilling 
of the law. Wc should have a great and 
earnest de sire after CJod, our soidf-^shall 
pant after him as the hart panfeih after 
the wafei -bntuksy ami even thirst for the 
lixing Cud, Again, this command le- 
(pme« us to fear God ; and certainly w'c 
e.i.inot have the Ford for our God, unless 
wc fear and reverence him; fi^r as the 
love, so the ||^r of God, is the sum of all 
tiu* conimanmnents, and indeed the sub- 
stance of all religion ; and generally the 
character of a true w'orshipper and obedi- 
ent servant of God is, that he is a man 
fearing God. li we acknowledge thera 
is a God, it is but reasonable that wc 
should fear his essential greatness and 
glory. For take away the fear of a deity, 
and a supremo, power that can reward 
and punish the actions of men, and there 
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i& a Spod-s^aTc optuud for all villainy and 
wickedness. 

AuQjf;}*er print ipal part of worship re- 
quircwTlo ibis lirst pricept is, the invoca- 
tion of the name of God in our prayers 
and praises. Love and fear respect the 
inward worship of God in our hearts, but 
this appertains to his outward woiship, 
and by it we give express testimonies that 
we love and fear liim. Prayer and prais(‘s 
are the tribute and hoirmge fd‘ religion ; 
by the one we acknowledge (jiir depend- 
ance upon God; by tlic other w^ coiitess 
that ail our blessings and (:»)niforts aie 
from hijn. Such tiieii, as neither pray 
unto God nor praise him, cannot ho said 
to have a God, for they ark nov\ ledge 
iltme, but are Gods unto tlieniselvek . 
and as the love and fear of God are oflru 
used in scripture fur liis whole worship 
and sen ice, so is thi-s invocation of his 
iiaine, Pour uh( t/ij/ Ju/ i/ upoft i hr heathen 
that know- thee not, and upon the fajm/trs 
that call not vpon thy name ; lliat is, 
those who do not worship or serve him. 
And, ailtihis fir^t coiiimami retjuir^^s, m 
the general, lliat ilie tiue Clod should be 
truly worshipped ; so the three next fol- 
iowirig cominamls, pri'scrib'^ the inesns 
and branches i,i*s wor-iup, and liow' iu* 
would have it pertonind. 'I’lie second 
conimandiiient rispiires us to vvnrshij) 
God wdio ii a spirit, williout any vpsilih* 
image or n*pre.M'ntation of the deitv. For 
as it is iiii]iossibie there slionld be any 
true resemblance made of a spirit, so it is 
iDObt impious to give any part of ilivine 
honour and reverence uulo dumb idols. 

, W'dhird commandment re#puros, that 
wc should never mention ilie name <>f the 
great God slightly and iiripiTlinenfly, but 
with the utmost v<‘iieration and serious 
aifection. 'J'he fourth jirescnbes us the 
time wdiit'h (iod hath set apart and sanc- 
tified for his solemn w orshii) ; so tliateach 
command of the first taH is relative to 
divine worship, but tlie rim is the tomi- 
dation of the other three. This brings me 
tosimw, that 

Wc aix*. to have the true God our 
God. The ground-work of all religion, 
and the foundation of all our hopes, con- 
sist in owning and Irclieving the true G«>d ; 
He of whom Moses afiirms, lliat he made 
hcavfSn and eartli. He who iiiaJe a covtj* 
maul with Abraham, and miraculously 


delivered the ]ar 2 ielit«;B out of the house of 
bondage, is here made the objeipt of our 
adoration : He it is that is to have our 
prayers and praises, and all divine ho- 
nours; in a woid, n is he that must be 
loved, feared, and trusted above allihings. 
Nor should we h.iv t* any other God beside 
him; meaning that we should make the 
true God, or the God of Israel, the sole 
object of divine worship, and give no di- 
vine honours to any else ; and which is, 
in etloct, the same with our Sa\^i«ur's pre- 
cept, thou shalt •diaralnp the Lord thy 
and him ont if Khali thou serxe. This 
was indeerl the principal thing intended iu 
this commandment ; for tlic Israelites 
wen* too jm»ne to forget God, to fall into 
idolatry, ami worship the gods ot the 
V.g}ptians, And therefore, to prevent 
t1ii«, the first cortimandment begins with, 
this strict pr(‘cept, than shalt have no 
other duds hefore mc^ — 'I'hus much for 
the duties ri‘({uired in the fii;st command- 
iiiciit*, I now proceed to observe wdiat is 
torbiddi‘n. And, mgi nenil, 

Atheism, or the disbelief of a God, is 
prohibiunl and condemnerl by this C'»in- 
inami. For if there be no God, what 
difference is there wlu thir we pray »'r 
bliAphenie ; \\hi‘th('r wi‘ lead holy 
pious the reins to 

manner ot Ic^wdness and riot ; to al 
iinpiin* deligjits that vice and sonsua 
can recommend to our corrupt appetiT^? 
For if there be no (iod, theie can be no 
rewards nor punishments: and tJ|fe»reforo 
it will be necessary to shew the folly and 
unreasonableness of atheism, and to con- 
vince men there is a God, without v^diiclj, 
all religion and vvoi’ship is but folly and 
madness. I ^hall llien foie brit'fly confirm 
this great and primary truth, by such 
convincing and dt'monslrati\e arguments 
as the subject will pe rmit 

The univci\>»al consent ol all nations 
strongly provi'S the being of a deify. And 
what all agree in must iuh cK be accounted 
a diciiire of natiin*, a maxim of truth. 
'Fhougli mankind liave straTigely dificAxl 
a#)ut otln r things, conccriiing their Hws, 
government, customs, and inaiiner of wor- 
shipping God, yet all agree in tlie belief 
of a deity. Never was there any iihti on 
so wild and barbarous that did not 
knowledge a God; their groat fault and 
foHy was to ackuovv ledge too many. How 
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could the world easily drawn into 

such several shapes and forms ofreligion, 
as among the Heathen wore almost infi- 
nite, and among others too vai'ious. and 
different, was there not a natural incli- 
nation in the' souls of men, to embrace 
some religion or other, and an indelible 
character of a deity imprinted on their 
minds. Insomuch, that in the times of 
darkness, rather than be wiihont a deit}', 
sorpe would dig gods out of their gardens, 
and consecrate dogs and serpents. Some 
few indeed may have been firnind, who 
have not believed a deity ; but there is no 
reason from thence to conclude it no dic- 
tate of nature ; for how many are there 
that violate the laws of nature, and do 
those things which the innate light and 
reason of a man abhor and abominate? 
Yet none will from thence infer, that 
there are no such things as natural laws. 
So neither though some may have razed 
out of their minds any notion of t?od, 
yet it does not follow that the belief of a 
supreme being is not an impression of 
nature. Another demonstration of the 
existence of a deity is the frame and order 
of the universe, in which there arc as 
many wonders as creatures. Let us cast 
but our ryes upw'ards, and contemplate 
thjft vast expansion of the heavens, wliich 
'w^he canopy of th<J world, the roof of 
'911 house the universe. I low glo- 
riously is this canopy studded ! I low 
many glittering lights appear to illumi- 
nate oUr inferior world, to disco\cr to 
our eyes all visible objects, and lo our 
minds the invisible (iod i Who hath :;ild- 
cd the rays of the sun, or silvere*! tlic face 
of the moon ? Who liath inarsiiailed the 
mighty host of heaven, and set the stais 
in such array, that not one of tlicni breaks 
its rank, ni>r strays from itsi^rderr W’hos* 
hand is it that turns the great wheels of 
heaven, and makes them spin out days, 
months and years, time and life unto us ? 
Who hath ordered the vicissitudes of »lay 
and night, summei and winter, that these 
run not into one anoiber, and blind the 
world in confusion ; but w ith a perpetual 
variety observe their just seasons and in- 
.terchanges Do not all these wonderful 
works proclaim aloud, that ccrtiiinly there 
is a great and glorious God, who sits en- 
throned on high, whei hath thus paved 
the bottom of heaven with stars, and 


adorned the inner parts of it with gloried 
yet to us unknown? Let us descend lower 
tJirough the vast ocean of liquid aiiji^ How 
comes it to pass, and whose wisdom and 
providence did so order, that there should 
HOC fall whole clouds of rain, but only 
drops and showers? An effect so wonder- 
ful, that scarce any other work of nature 
is more frequently in scripture ascribe<i 
unto God, as a demonstration of his power 
and goodness, than that he sendoth rain 
upon the earth. And let the atheist tell, 
how it I'onies to pass, that the same cloud 
should be both a fountain of water, and 
yet a furnace of fire. This the prophet 
particularly ascribes to the Almighty 
God ; he maketh lightnings with the 
rain. If we descend into the lowest stoi^ 
of this great building the earth; what ti 
variety of wonder shall we there find ? 
That the whole mass ami globe of ii 
should hang pendulous in the air, without 
any thing to support it : that this great 
and ponderous body should be fixed for 
ever in its place ; having no foundation to 
support it, but that air which eilfry mote 
and fly doth easily cut through : that 
this round ball of earth should be inha- 
bited on every part : these, and many 
other things, arc such unaccountable 
jn^ stories to our comprehension, and yet 
by experience known to be true, that he 
must be an atheist out of mere obstinacy, 
who Si riously cc^n^iders them, and does 
not adore the infinite power and wisdom 
of their author. 

Rip; what n)?^kcs some proud spirits 
backw'ard to fe knowledge God in the 
works of nature is, that they think by 
iheii n^ason to give a plausible account of 
those elh cts and phenomena which we 
jie HI the world, by deducing them from 
second and natural causes. Ilcncc some 
have thought, that reason and philosophy 
are great enemies to religion, and patrons 
of atheism ; A in truth, the. atheist hath 
not a more sr^rt and keen adversary than 
true reason and profound philosophy. 1 
dare challenge the most lcarm*d men in 
the world, to give a satisfactory account 
of the most vulgar and common appear- 
ances in nature, without resolving them 
at last into the will and disposal of tha 
God of nature. If 1 should ask them 
what makes the grass green, a stondlio fail 
downwards, the fire to aspire upwards, or 
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the Sttuto ciilic;ht(*n and warm thr earth ; 
what atiswws can they give, but tliat it 
is the ^property of their natures ? If I 
fartheir enquire how their natures came to 
be ^stinguished with such properties, they 
mUst either be silent, or confess a lirst 
cause, which endowed their naluix’s with 
such properties and actions ; so ih.it all 
must at last be resolved into, and lenni- 
natc in God. And, 

Unless the being of a God he presup- 
posed, there can no tolerable account be 
given of the lH*ing of any thing. We sc<‘ 
innumerable dift'erent beings in the wcn kl ; 
and what rational account can the athei'^t 
give how they came into being ? ^''hy, 

says Epicuius, the world had once a be- 
ginning, but it was by chance; and Ari- 
stotle, that the world is from eterniry,and 

never had any beginning. In answer 

to the first, I say with Cicero, that they 
will as soon persuade m(‘, that an inmi- 
mcrabie parcel ijf loose and disotjlerc d 
letters, being olh'n shaken togellier, anrl 
Afterwards thrown out ii})on the ground, 
ishall falrinto such an e^quisite cu'der, e.s 
to fianie a most ingenious Inu'oic poem ; 
as that atoms straying to and fro at ran- 
tlom, should casually meet to make a 
world consisting of heaven an<l air, sea 
and earth, and so many sorts and species 
of living creatures; in the frame and com- 
position ol' which AV(* see sucli wonderful 
and iiiiroitablo skill.— Ami if those atoms 
could thus fortuitoiislv frame a world, 
why had not they built houses and cities, 
and woven us garment’^, that so, by very 
good chance, we might ha\e hmnd these 
necessaries ready proxided to our baud'*, 
and saxed us the trouble* and labour of 
making them ? Again, if xve look on the 
most contemptible w'onn that craxx Is', xve 
shall iiiid it a far more excellent pix'ce of 
mechanism, a far more curious engine, 
than any the art or wit ^ man could 
frame ; and shall ciiance make those? 

As to the eternity of the xvorhl, it is 
Vfiry unreasonable that siicli should deny 
• God, who yet grant the vi’ry thing for 
which alone they deny him. The reason 
that tempts atheists to deny a deity is, 
because they cannot conceive a being in- 
finite and eternal ; and yet, liy owning 
the world to be so, they run into the 
treiyinconveniency they would be thought 
.10 mold ; and instead of acknowledging 


otiectcrpa! being,' cosafess there are innu- 
merable. But if the world be * cl<*rna!, 
there must of nccossily have been past an 
infinite succession of ages; and, which is 
as diOicult for us to conceive as an 
infinite being that should cmate the 
world. 1 could give mahy more demon- 
strations to evince, that thc're is such a 
supreme and infinite being as a deity, 
but these are sufficient to convince any 
aih(‘ist, xvho will he sxvaye<l by tliat rea- 
son whieli he so much desires and adores^ 
that there is a (h>d. 

What then remains, but that having 
provi‘d till* folly and unreasonableness of 
speculative atheism, we proceed to con- 
demn th(‘ impiety of practical atheism ; 
the profaneiiess and irreligiori of those 
who lixe as xxilhout Clod in the world; 
as if there was no (iod or devil, nt) heax'cn 
luu' hell, no future state of rexxards and 
punij|i)menl*s : iiideetl, in tiiis sense every 
wicke<l man is an atheist, and such as tha 
ApoMh* describes, prdfess that ihn/ 
know God ; bat in Xit'rks t/uy deny hinty 
bewg abomifudfk and dibohrdienf, and to 
ei'crt/ good work reprobate. Did they 
really and cordially believe*, that there is 
a jqstand holy God, who takes iK*iic.t! of 
all their actions ; a great and terrible Ma- 
jesty, w'ho will call flu'in to a strict 
account for all their thoiigfits, all ibefr 
cliscoiirses, and all th<*ir works ; an Al- 
mighty C'oil, xvho hath prepared wrath 
and vengeance to inflict on all those who 
tiespise his authority and transgress Ids 
Jaxvs : I say, did they »inc(*rely belioxe 
this, would ibey dare lo profane his glori- 
ous and reverend name, by impertinently 
using it in their trifling discourses ? or 
rend and tear it by oaths and blasphemies, 
liellish execrations and curses ? l)i(l they 
believe the liorrors and torment^, tlic 
stem li and darkTiess, the woe and anguish 
of the damned m hell, winch arc as far 
fi*om being ulUrable, ns they are from 
being tolerable ? Did they certainly 
believi* these things, surely they would 
not Mill presume to venture on treasuring 
up*o ihcmselxes wratli against the day 
of XV rath. And, was this really believed, 
.sxveariiig, lying, ami stealing, drunken- 
ness and imcleanness, would not so gene- 
rally reign among us, as noxv they do. 
Indeed, wc persuade ourselves that wc 
do believe these things ; wc profess thait 
112 
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tb<ire 1$ a God infiijiitely holy and just; 
that he ^vill recompense tribulation, an- 
guish, and wrath upon every soul of 
man that doth evil ; but, alas ! this is 
only a verbal belief, contradicted and dis- 
owned by a practical atheism. The lit- 
tle influence that the belief of a just God 
hath upon us, to regulate our ac tions, and 
engage us to walk in an holy awe and 
dread of his divine majosty, clearly 
cvinceth that \vc may indeed fancy these 
things, but do not believe them. Fordid 
we seriously and heartily believe, that 
there is a great and jealous Ciod, who 
hath said, rengranc’e is mim^ 1 u'Ul /v;* 
fay ify what is there in the world, that 
could persimde us to oftend *’«mr 

Possilly ili( re arc \viu> llioujh 

they be]it‘\e ilu-ro is a <iod, ya ne nt*t 
full) per^uaelid iin't hr ib su holy u» r so 
just, !ii^ woril deciaiis liiOi to a* ; not 
80 h<’»lv in lulling our nor '•o jujjt in 

puijbhing flidii. But this is(»nly to nopo 
in bis mercy; in ditiancM' of his truth. 
Jle hath sworn th-.t In* will take \tn- 
ge^uice on all jir.|ii‘rlinenT wretches, and 
destroy such as wilfully go on in their 
sins ; and God will be true to his thnat- 
nings as well as his promises. Indeed if 
W’c believe there is a Cio<l, and yet tiiink 
ho will spare us, though we go on pre- 
sumptuously to add iniquity unto sin, we 
are far wor:>e th.in any atheist. It is bet- 
have no opinion otOocl at all, than 
such an one as is unworthy of him. Even 
Plutarch itn heathen could say, “ it wa5 
far less injurious to him, if any should 
deny there was such a man as Plutarch, 
than to say th.at such an one indeed there 
was, but that he was fauhle.ss, incor- 
§tant, cruel, or revengeful.” Nor is it »o 
heinous an aflVont against the divine ma- 
jesty, to deny there is any such supreme 
being ; as to acknowdedge there is indeed 
a God, but that he is M.'»t infinitely holy 
in hating our sins, infinitely true to his 
threatonings, nor inlinitely just in pu- 
aii^hing men's impenitency and disobe- 
dience. This is a degree of impiety 
worse than atheism, and yet all wicked 
Vngodly sinners arc guilty thereof. Knew 
then, O siniMT, and tremble, tJiat there, 
is a God who sees and obscTves all thy 
actions, who writes them down in the 
book of his remembnmeo, and will call 
dico to a strict account ibr them, and 


judge thee out of thy own mouth. But if 
we believe there is a God, why do wo 
not fear and serve him ? If we believd 
there is an hcaveT^f and hell, and an eter- 
nity t<» come, why do we not live answer- 
ably to this belief? Let us either blot it 
out of our creed, and declare we do not 
'believe in God the Father ./Mmighiy, or 
else live as those should do, who acknow'-* 
ledge so great aiwl itu nble, so pure and 
holy a God. For a speculative atheist 
to be profane and wicked, is but conso 
nant to" his princi})lcs ; tor why should 
not. he gratify all his lusts and sensual 
desires, whose only hope is in this life, 
and who thinks not to bo accountable for 
any thing Ik realtor f but for sueii as ac- 
kiiow ledge a deity, to live without God 
ill the world, to break his laws, slight his 
prorniM's, and df‘spise his threatciiings, 
is the greatest and most desperate inad- 
nc'ss in the world. If therefore wo know, 
and believe in Ciod, let us glorify him as 
(iodj^'paying all holy obinlience to his 
laws, and humble submission to his will; 
conforming ourselves to his purity, de* 
pemling upon his pow'er and proviclcjice, 
ti listing in his iiitiriite mercy and good- 
ness, until we at last arrive to that stat# 
of perfect bliss and felicity, when we 
shall fully know the inelfable mystery of 
the deity, sec him that is now invisible, 
and live there as much by sense and 
sight, as here we do by faith and expec- 
tation. Thus much for the first com-^ 
inundment. 

S E R xM O N XXXIX. 

By Dr. Hole. 

The Second Commandment. 

Ezoi». XX, 4, 5, 6. 

Thou vhalt no||^nike unto thee any graMa 
iinagir,?or any Jikenesf, tte, 

Almigiitt God having in tl& first com- 
mandment settled the true object of divinjB 
worship, and confined it wholly to him- 
self, in opposition to all manner of idolf 
or false gods ; he proceeds in this second 
commandment to direct us in the right 
way of performing it; which is not done 
by any images or visible representations 
of hilo, but in A spiritual manner^ suited 
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to his nature and will. This is the true 
design of these words, t^oti shall not 
fHake to ihysvlf any grtg^n imag^. This 
command nioiit bcing%egative, I shall 
first consider what is therein forbidden, 
and then what is coinmandedw The 
things forbid Jt n are the makhtg and no*'- 
shipping of any graxai image. Not that 
all making of images, pictures, or repre- 
sentations of any creature, is horcbv pro- 
hibited ; or that the trade of a ))uinler, 
carver, or engraver, are unla\»/ul ; for 
tve find some images made and appointed 
by tlio order of God liimself, as the ehc- 
rubims, the brazen serpent, and the like ; 
and iMoscs ascribes the skill of A hoi i ah 
and Bczaleely in xvorking the loork of on 
engraver j to the holy spirit of Cod. So 
that all images or ivf»re^entaiions ot 
things aftt not here absolutely torbidden, 
for that would.rondeinnall pic'tures, or like- 
ness of any thing, ami nmeJer our very 
coin unlawful. But the images Iktc for- 
bidden to be jnade, an* images of God, 
or repn*sentations of the divine nature ; 
which being spiritual and immaterial, 
may not be n‘piesenled by any bodily 
shape, for God being iniinite anj iiieom- 
prehensible, cannot U* n piesenteci by any 
image, witluait debasing and disparaging 
him : and theretoiv the prophet eiujuin*.*?, 
to 'Uihom -will yc i/ken Cody or what like- 
ness^ will ye compare unto him i And tlie 
Apostle, bids us, not to think the God- 
head to he like unto gold and sili er, or 
stone graven by the art and invention of 
man ; and much less, to change the 
glory of the incorrupt ih/e Cody into an 
image made like to corrupt ihlc man, 
to birds, or four-footed hca^tSy or creep- 
ing things, 

1’here is sueh a vast disproportion be- 
tween an image, and the clivme nature, 
that Nve cannot liken one. to llie other 
vdAoui affronting and di|h<»nouring God. 
An image can only be made*' of corporeal 
things; for such as arc finite and 
corruptible, to make an image <jf God, 
is to bring down that infiuUe. being to the 
dimensions of a finite creature ; an<l in 
effect to deny 'the spirituality and incor- 
ruptibility of his nature*. And therefore 
yrci find a very strict charge given to the 
Israelites, against image-making: take 
good hted unto yourselves y for you saw 
no image in the day when the Lord spake 
mtoyouin Jioreb, out of the midst of 
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the fire; that you co^upt not yoursefves, 
and make you a graven image. And in 
this commandment, we have an express 
prohibition of making any likeness f>r si- 
militude of God, by any thing either in 
heaven above, as by the sun, moon, and 
stars ; or in the e.i*-th beneath, as* by the 
fowls of the air, the four-footed In asts, or 
creeping things; or in the water under 
the earth, by the fish, or any thing in the 
sea ; no, nor yet by the likeness of man, 
the lord of ali tlicse. For though God 
made man in his ou'n image, yet man is 
not to make God in his ; hy reason of 
the infinite distance and disproportion 
there is between them. And when God 
IS described in seripture with eyes, liands, 
and arms, and the like, vet this is <lone 
merely in coni|)liance with our infirmities, 
and is spoken after the inanricl' of men, 
and ti) be understoorl in a way b.*coming 
llie divine majo^ty : but cannot justify the 
making any image of him, or the* pictur- 
ing him in any liiiman shape, which is 
to pro-liiute our maker, and to think 
him such as oursehes. This is to contino 
omnipresence to a place, circumscribe 
iinniensitv , and degrade the deity to the 
pr<»portics and infirmities of human na- 
ture. We may not then n‘present (iod in 
a bodily sliajie, or form fidse iippn*hen- 
sums' of him ni our mind, by making him 
like oui selves; much less are we per- 
initteil to worship any image or repre- 
.seiUation of Ciod ^hou shalt not how down 
to ity or worship it. 

In which words there is a two-fold 
worship implied; the one external, in 
the outward reverence, and bowing the 
body; the other internal, coiJsi.siing in 
the inward worship and reverence of the 
minci, jVnd we are here torbidiUn to 
give any bodily worship to images, by 
bowing or falling down to them. Tho 
Jsraidites were .strictly charged, not to 
M rve other Cods, or bow t/iemselves unto 
them. And such were sharply ivpioved, 
who bowed the knee to Baal, or toll down 
before any idol, d’he itlolatry of the 
heathens is fr<*(juently s(‘t forth by pro- 
Mi'atioiis, bowings, and other visible 
of bodily reverence, used to their false 
cteilies ; which being tokens of the iiiwual 
devotion of their minds towards them, 
were invasions of God's prerogative, and 
tlierotore strictly forbidden. But tho in- 
Uruui worship and reverence of the heart. 
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is hern chiefly forbidden to be given to 
images ; for this is to intikc theni gods, 
and to gi\o the glory due to (lod only, 
to the works of men's hands, which is 
idolatry to be abhorred by all Christians. 
And not onl^ the worshipping of images, 
but oi (»od by them, is lu re prohibited. 
The worshipping of false gods, is tlie idola- 
try condemned in the tirst command mont. 
The worshippitig the true God in a false 
way, is the idolatry forbidden in this. 
The ruder and more barbarous nations 
that mistook the object ofworsliip, and 
paid it to stocks and stones, were guilty 
of the former; some of the wiser and 
more knowing among the heathen, who 
when they knew God^ yet glorijud him 
fiot as God, were guilty of the latter. 
These two are in scripture stiled idola- 
ters ; as we road in the first chapter to 
the Romans, where these wiser heathens 
arc charged with it, because though they 
knew God, by tJit? cn'ation of the world, 
ybt they worshipped him in a way un- 
suitable to his nature, namely, by images 
and coi*]3or('al reseiublanct s of him, 
chuTti^insi; his gion/ info the similitude of 
(husis, and birds . And though they 
did not tenninat(‘ tlieir worship in the 
images, but only served God by them, it 
being impossible for the wiser part of 
tliem to take that for a God, or maker of 
the world, which tiny either made with 
their own hands, or saw made with their 
own ey(‘s ; yi't their worslMpping of God 
this way, so uiiwortl^ of him, is in 
scripture called idolatry. The papists, 
who worship God mueh after the .'.amc 
manner, and liave lecoursc to the same 
distinctions to screen thems<*lves, ought 
seriously to consider this. It is most 
certain, that there is a peculiar and in- 
communicable piece of homage due to 
the great Creator of all things, upon the* 
account of his infinite aial adorable per- 
fetrtions, and our great obligations to him. 
This is what we call divine worsliip, and 
is challenged by (^od himself in the Old 
Testament, and confined to him, by our 
Saviour, in the Mew, in those words ; 
thou skalt worship the Lord thy God, 
Wind lint only shalt tkou serve: and 
though those who worship images, and 
other things, would excuse it, by making 
these things not the objec t of worship, but 
mly means and helps to direct it to God 


himself; yet it is to be fc'arcd, that much 
more goes to the imago than to God. 
To p^e^ent whicl^Jj shall proceed in the 
next place, to tin' sanction by 

which this prohibition is enforced. And 
that isUiken partly from God Almighty’* 
jealousy and tenderness for his honour; 
/ the l^ord thy God, am ajentnus God ; 
and partly from his just indignation, and 
S('v(‘re punishment of those who violate 
and invade it : vUiting the iniquities of 
the fat furs upon the. children^ unto the 
t hit d and fourth generation of them that 
hate me. 

The jealousy of God ought to be a suf- 
ficient aroumenl to dci(*r any from offer- 
ing him this kind of affront or indignit). 
For if the jealousy of a man is justly to be 
dreaded, by all who give occasion for it, 
because it stirs up his highest resentment, 
for any violation of his honour, and arms 
him w ith a mon* than ordinary courage to 
vindicate it ; certainly tlio jealousy of 
God, w'ho is tender of liis honour, and 
so able to repair it, is much more to lies 
dreaded by all who wilfully invade it. 

That CJocl is thus tmider and jea- 
lous, impatient of any rival, and will ad* 
mil of ntme to participate, with him in the 
l<*ve and lionour lie requires from us, 
we learn from the proph<‘l I.saiah ; lam 
the Lord, this is my ;no//c, and my glory 
nill I not gi\ e to nnothfr, nor rny praise 
In graxtn images. Tin' jealousy here 
ascribed to God, must not be take'n for 
such a vexation-., disquieting passion, as is 
wont to nililc and discompose mankind, 
for that is incon-.isicnt with the divine na- 
turt ; blit must oc understood by way of 
arcoinmodarion and similitude to our un- 
derstanding. Till' Hebrew word in the 
original signifies a strong, as well as a 
jealous God : importing that he is able to 
vindicate his honour, and will certainly 
punish all injtlrics offered to it. Jealousy 
of itself without strength is but an impo- 
tent and Contemptible passion,^ut w'hcn 
avified with an almighty powe^ is justly 
terrible ; and therefore Moses in this very 
prccejit about images, tells the Israelites, 
the Lord thy God is a consuming fire, he 
is a jealous God; and elsewhere brings 
in God, thus declaring, they have' moved 
7)1 e to jealousy, with that which is not 
God, they have provoked me to anfyer with 
their vanities ; a fire is kindled in mine 
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anger ^ and shall hum to the lowest hell, 
md shall consume the earth with her *«- 
crease^ and set on Jire the foundations of 
the mountains. Let qjltf hen ask of all, 
whose hearts and aflHRons stray from 
their maker, do we provoke the Lord to 
Jealousy, are we stronger than he? can 
our heart bear up, or our hanrK be 
strong in the day that he shall \ibit us? 
no ; it is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands ofthclhmgOod. And yet that 
will be our case, if ue forsake God, 
and follow idols. ^Vhich leatte me to 
another part of the saru tion ot this Jaw, 
taken from the justice of Gotl, in ])unibh- 
ing the breakers of it, in those words ; 
visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children, to the third and fourth ge- 
neration of them that hate we. To \iMt 
is sometimes taken in a good sense, for 
beholding another with an eye ot pity 
and compassion ; in wJiich sense David 
prays, visit me, 0 Lord, uith thy sal- 
vation. Sometimes in a bad seii”e, for 
looking on with an eye of Jury and re- 
venge, and visiting with judgments and 
calamities; which is the moaniiiL’ in this 
place, where God threatens to punish the 
ofienders against this law. both in their 
persons ami posterity. And he xisits 
this iniquity upon the J at ho s themsehes ; 
of this kind the h<dy senptuies atVoid 
many examples, God executing Jus jiidg^ 
ments upon itkdatriis, and frequently 
punishing his own people, wluii the) 
revolted from him, and set up their mol- 
ten images. 

IJe also 7'isirs this iniquity of the fa- 
thers 7fpon the children ; this w e hntl ve- 
rified in many of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, who for their idolatry were pu- 
nished not only in their own peisons, but 
in their posterity ; God n vompensing the 
iniquity of the J others into the bosom of 
their children ^ter them, luul that to the 
thi‘rd and fourth generation ; those be- 
itig generations which a man may live to 
See. AiMhIS the prosperity of children is 
one of the greatest cojiiforis of human life, 
and all parents delight to bcholil such 
fiourishiug branches of their own ; so to 
them in miseiy and trouble, is a mc- 
iadcholy heart-breaking. And thend'orc 
Almighty God, to deter men from trans- 
gressing this law, denounces vengeance 
agaunst the posterity of such as break 


it, threatening their children to the third 
and fourth generation, and punishing 
their idolatries, througlx the whole line 
they are capable of seeing. By which it 
appears that sinners entail a curse upon 
their offspring, and make the children 
miserable by their impieties. — But bow 
can it consist, (some will say) with the 
justice and goodness of God, lo punish 
the children for the sins of their parebts ? 
especially he having declarad, that the 
soul that sinneth, shall die ; a7id the son 
shall flat bear the iniquity oj the father, 
nor the father the iniquity of the son ; 
but the nghteovsness of the righteous 
shall he upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked upon him. Now to this the 
answer is eas} and ob\ious. For God's 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, is always upon supposition of 
their making their fathers' sins their own; 
by imitating their ill i xaniples, and tread- 
ing ill tlie steps of tlu ir impieties ; for so 
God himself tells them, if your children 
forsake my law, and walk not in my sta- 
tutes, I will xisit their transgressions 
with a roiL and their dins with scourges: 
but, if the sou forsake the iniquities of 
his fat her, he shall not die, he shall surely 
Ine. saitli the Lord, God never visas 
the bins of the fathers upon penitent and 
reforming childien; but if they imitate 
thcii fatliers' v\ickediiess, it is but just 
and righteous, that they suffer for them : 
in which case, they are punished not for 
their fathers’ siii||f but their own. And 
bi'cuuse iilolatrous parents are too apt to 
corrupt their children by their own evil 
counsel and example, therefore Almighty 
God, to deter them froiii it, threatens 
lo punish the fathers in their children ; 
which he may as well do, as in their 
houses and estate^, or any thing belong- 
ing to tliem : for children are part of the 
giMKlsancl substance of tin' parents, who 
are deejily concerned in their v\ellare or 
misery : and ihcrt fore God may justly 
visit them, in those dearest pledges, if 
they mislead them into their impicrics. 
In which case he doth not so much maka 
tluMi* qhildrt'n suffer tlie punishment of 
their fiithors^ sin, as the fathors suffer for 
their own. Almighty God may, and of- 
ten doth, visit the iniquities of the te- 
thers upon their children with temporal 
piuibhmciiU; but then though the cala- 
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jnity he the chiUrs., yot the puriij^hment 
is properly the I’ather^s : he wounded 
in one of the lu aicst and tendercst parts 
of himself, though il may work together 
for good to the repenting ehdd. Indeed 
God never visits ihe father's sins upon 
the children with otornal puiiishineni ; 
in which sense every one must htfar his 
ow'n burden ; l)Ut he justly nuy and dotli 
with teriipoiid e\ils, lor the coneetmii 
and amendment of h(»th. Ilut who are the 
persons against wlnmi this threat ile- 
nounecd? why them that hate him ; that 
is, those wlio transgress Iiin laws. For 
as the* lo\ing (Jod is expressed by keep- 
ing ills commandments, so the bre:,‘king 
them is sti led hating of him. But idola- 
ters and the worshippers of imagt^s are 
more, especially called haters of (iod. 
For as the tidultcress shews hi r iiaired 
and contempt of her luishand, by giving 
'horsell to llui embraces (d another; so 
they who follow tlieir own iiiv<'ntions, 
aiul give that worshij) to images, which 
is due only to Crod, ca^t otfthe love »)f 
God, and may he truly said to hate him. 
Having llius e(»iiM(lered the iiegativo part 
of this prtc<p<, which forhnJ.N the making 
and worshipping (<f imagts, 1 pioceed to 
the adirniative, to what is rtvjmred of 
Us ; and thiit is to vvorslup (iod, alter a 
due manner, in a way suittihh; to Ins na- 
ture and will. 

^J'his cc'mmandmcnl nquin s us to ^ei ve 
God suitable to his nature ; not I>y images 
or corjioreal re; 9 «*mblai|(|se.s, for In* Imving 
iio botiily parts, cannot be repre*'! n'r-u in 
any bodily shape, ami wtmh to an* mpt, 
is a great debasement f*) his inliiiite ma- 
jesty and glory ; but he being a spirituul 
essence must be served with spiritual 
worship, and so our Saviour ^ledares, 
God is a sph'it, and Ihcp thuf 'iiorship 
kim, must zvurship him in spirit and truth. 
For the better understanding vv)u*rcof, it 
should be observed, that the wor-liipping 
of God in spirit and truth, doili iu»t ex- 
clude all bodily worship, nor yet the use 
of rites Wnd CereJnonie.s ; neilina cf which 
are inconsistent with spiritual worship. 
To wipinhip him then in spirit and truth, 
n to worship him wdth our spirits, and 
not with th(j tongue only ; it is to draw 
nigh b> him with our hearts, and not 
Ixarely with our lips ; and to serve him 
truly and sincerely, in op])Osition to all 


feigned, formal, and hypocritical net* 
vice. In short, to sem* him suitably to 
his nature, is to h^eour atVedions raised 
towards him, iaMj^Ay becoming his se- 
veral attributes ;^Kt is, to love him for 
lus goodness, to fear him for his great- 
ness, to trust oil him for his faithfulness, 
and to honour him tor all his divine and 
auorable ju rfecil./'i.s. Again, 

'i'o wor^liip Crod rightly, ,is the doing 
It agroi'able to his will, as well as suitable 
to hi-;. iKitnre : vm‘ mu^j^ serve him accovd- 
iiiii to hU own diu'L lion and nrjqKuntment; 
fo! divine worship being tiiat homage, 
whit’h w( as creatures owe to our great 
creator, it is but just that we should 
worship him after the manner ho has 
commanded ; which not to do, is to de- 
claim Ins authority, and to l>o governed 
only by our own will. But may nothing 
be done in the wor&hip of God, unless 
expnsssly commandid by* him 'Fo an- 
swer this truly, a distinction c night fo In; 
made, betvv(*en the sulj^taiilial pans of 
divine worship, and the aeridenlal, or 
alterable eiicumstancts iheH'of. As for 
the substantial part of n ligion, C(msisting 
of all that IS necessary iti be believed or 
dom- m (>rder to salvation, that requires 
the (‘xpress precej/t and revelation of 
C»ud, wiiliout vvliirh nothing is to be so 
cstci'nied, r(»r he br*st knows huw ho 
will b<’ M ixed ; and having declared hi« 
mind in llie lioly '*cripriires, they ought 
to bt the niU* and suindard of our duly . 
Mine to add tin lefo, would be t4> charge 
it with iinperfW Uon, and to make a new 
religion our o,mi. But as for thi* eir 
cnin‘'iaiitial part .d' divine woi>lii[), Midi 
as place, gc??ture, and the like, 

these not being particularly di*terminc<i 
by (bxl in the lioiy scripture, are in a 
great measure left to every one’s discre- 
tion in their private worship, and to the 
jirudcnce and authority of supcrbfs in 
the public sender of the church, whom 
wrought to obey in such thu||| ; so as 
care be taken, that the rigffl^and ce- 
rcnionic's enjoined, are suitable to those 
general rules of order, decency, and edi- 
iicatioii, prescribed by God, and becom- 
ing his service ; and that they arc not ^ 
joinetl and observed, Qs essential 
worship, or necessary to salvation, foe 
that w'ould be to add to the substance of 
religion, and to teach for doctrine tho 
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commaiwlinonts of men ; but only as out- 
ward circumstances, fer the order and 
decency of public woDdun, and ns tilings 
that iiiay vary, as JjjHs* place's, and 
other occasions may'^quire. 

The worship of God then, lecomim^nd- 
ed in tliis «‘oiuinand, is belli internal and 
exUTiuil. By the ibnnor is nieani, the 
vvoisliip of our hearts and souls, nv hereby 
we in\vHidi)j admire and ador“ his duiue 
excellencies ; esteeming, loving, and 
fearing him, as great « reator and 
best boncfiiciur : aiul iliis not in ]>reteiue 
and appearance only, hul in sinceiity: 
not in U'onh or in tongue ^ hut in deni 
andin truth, from the very bottom oftlio 
heart. By the I.ilter is nu'ant the wor- 
ship of the bt^dy. or when we expK^s the 
inward T<‘vcreiice of the mind by the <»uL- 
ward liumble gestures of the body ; whit h 
God frequently calls for, and David e.v- 
horts us to in these words, O come ivt u.s 
•worship and fall doxen and hnret (nfon: 
the Lord our maker, 'rhis is what some 
expositors of this command inent have 
thought to here prineipally iiileruled ; 
making the inlernal worship of the soul 
to be reejuirod in the fir^t cninniandnienr, 
and the external vvovshij) ol' tlie bo<ly 
l)e commamled in this. And as God lor- 
hids the bowing down, or giving any l)o- 
dily worship to graven images, he re- 
quires this and ijtlu r gestures of bodil} 
adoration to he given to liimself. Hut be- 
cause all huinlile gestures ami acts ol bo- 
fiily reverence ha\o been despiscMl by 
some, .ind loo mueh negUcUil by otiu’rs, 
may not be improper <o ivt ominend 
eiiforco tins external Ixjd.ily worship. 
Let u then be eonsidored, 

That (iod tJaims this external wor- 
ship as due to himself, an<l chreaiiMis (o 
punish Midi as give it to others. I le lu re 
forbids the bow ing or falling down to any 
graven images, as an invasion of his pre- 
rogative, and declares that the prosiiiiit- 
ing of oua^odies as well as souls to them, 
will stinlp his jealousy, llow sharply 
are the, Israelites reproved for bowing the 
knee to Baal ; and the idolatry of the 
heathen is frequently expresseil in scriji- 
hy their serving other gods., and 
'WDing down unto them. Again, Almighty 
God created the body as well as the soul, 
and united thm together for his service, 
and therefore be expects the homage of 


both. Indeed, the* service of the lieait is 
whuthe prineifadly demands and regards; 
Mp son, give me ihj/ heart : that being 
the best offering we can make lo a spi- 
iitual irnuKi renal Being, vviihout which 
all otiu r *1 vit e is but dead and ineffec- 
tual. Bui yci be expects rlie humility 
and adoration ol the. Ciiitward man ; he 
calls lor tlie ear, to liear in^^lruction : for 
the eyes lo lie lilted up in prayer ; foi the 
t<*ngiu‘to speak the [uaisi's of our maker; 
in .1 woui, ho expects that oar vvholu 
man should how with ilie profoimdest 
awe and reverence to him, before he will 
bow his ear, and be inclined to hear us ; 
ainl justly too, for it is he that made vs, 
and not ur oinsrhcs, and therefore^ ail 
ilie inernhers of our bodies ought lo bo 
employed mid diwotcd lo his service. 
And as our oodies as well as suuls par- 
take of the beiietits of Christ’s redemp- 
tion, so should hotli he dedical(*d to him, 
and join tog»‘tluT in his servao. The 
apostle tells us, we are iK»t our own, to 
tlispost* and onler ourseIv(‘s, as we plcas<’; 
hut being bought •with a price, xce are to 
glorij'tf (yod in Our bodir.s., and in our 
.Nyio;/.?, winch arc his. LaMly, wo hojie 

lie gloritied heri'allcr, in our bodies ;w 
v\eil as souh, and tluMvhjre both ought 
Jo gloiity iiini here. Many and great 
tilings are saiil comennng the future 
felieuits of our bodies, in pariicu- 
lar, tliat they shall be fashioned like* 
unto ('hrisgs g/jurwus bodi/. And ifihey 
are lo be crowni# with such invaluable 
blessings lierealter, it is nut reasonable, 
l)\ engaging them in liis service In le, that 
we should prepare and lit them for the 
next world. 

'rinis we see what is reipiired of us in 
lliih ctnnmandmonl ; namely, lo raise our 
minds above all gross sense iiiul fancy 
in our adorations of our Maker: not 
framing any outward images or reM*m- 
blances to worship him by ; nor forming 
any false notions or misreprcsentatioiii 
ofhihi, by thinking him such a one as 
ourselves : hu! we are here commanded 
to enierlain high and worthy thoughts of 
hiMi, conceiving of him as a Being trafts- 
condenlly perfect, infinitely superior to all, 
in goodness, justice, Wisdom, and power, 
and as such lo be lov<‘d, feai'ed, trusted 
and lionoiired above all ; and to direct all 
our service lo him with such appirclicn- 
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sions. This is to worship him in spirit mtrcy unto thousands of ihem that loUt 
and truth. And the body us 11 as the him^ and keep his comwandments. Not 


mind is to be employed in tliebO adora- 
tions. The negative precept hero, thou 
shalt not bow down to a /^ratt n image, 
includes the contrary positive duty, thou 
shall how doxvn to the Lord tny God; 
meaning, that wc ougiit to worship (t<»d 
with our body, as well as our mind. 
This commandment then a*, mucli n'- 
quires us to bow down and kneel, and 
give bodily worship unto (iod, its it Ibr- 
bids us to give it to a graven image. And 
the practice of holy men in all ages hath 
been agri cable hereto, who have been as 
forward to do the one, as to refuse the 
other. lu the Old Testament wc find the 
people of God always using a postun* of 
reverence in the worship of G'od, by 
standing, kneeling, or prostrating them- 
selves. In the New Testament, we tind 
our blessed baviour and his disciples, in 
ail their prayers unto God, either bow- 
ing, kneeling, or prostrating themselves 
before him ; which is llial glorifying of 
God with their bodies, enjoined and 
practised by them. Indeed, the inward 
reverence and dcvolionof the mind, will 
always draw after it this outward ix*ve- 
rence of the body ; and therefore the 
whole worship of God is represented in 
scripture by these external visil>Ic acts of 
adoration. Hence bowing and kneeling 
unto Gorl is guicrall^ in st'ripture used 
to signify the worshipping him. 0 come 
let us worship and Jali^wn, and knctl 
ht'Jore the Lord our Maker, U ' liu'r\Lttk 

shall 1 come bfore thv Lonf, and 
how myself before the IJf^h Godt This 
therefore is here required to be paid unto 
God and no other, ami that because he i.> 
a jealous God, infinitely tender of his ho- 
|)©ur, and impatient ot any competitor in 
this incommunicable homage, belonging 
to him. Again, he tlireaU.is to visit the 
iniguUies of the Jatners upon the children 
to the fourth generation, wlio thus in- 
vade and defraud him of his honour; 
that is, their posterity shall fare the 
M^orse for it, their children's children 
shall be capable of less favour, and be 
more litrictly and sev'crely dealt with on 
this account. The justice whereof has 
been before vindicated. 

Lastly, to encourage the observance 
of this laW| he adds, that he will skew 


that he will forbgyr to punish the offend* 
ing children o|||Hb men; no, we find 
him declaring, their children for* 

sake his law, and keep not his commands 
ments, he xcill t'isit their transgressions 
U'lfh a rod, and ihair sin with scourges ; 
nevertheless (saifh he) my loving kind" 
ness will I not utterly take from than, * 
'riiat is, lie will deal mor^ favourably 
with them for their parents' sake. The 
misdeecK of some shall not interrupt his 
kindness to the rest of their posterity, or 
blot f)iit the iiK iuory of their goodness. 
I'his we find verified in the posterity of 
Ahraham, and the other patriarchs, in 
whom Almighty (iod overlooked many 
ainl great provocations for their sake, 
mixing morcy with severity, and setting 
them at last in tlu' promised land. And 
here we may ob'<i‘rv'e the vast difference 
and disproportion, between the proceed- 
ings of God in the way of justice and in 
the way of mercy: he eisiteth the ini" 
qintics (f disobedient parents, to the third 
and fourth generation ; but, he skeweth 
mercy to a thousand generations, of those 
vvlio obey him. He soon forgctsi the 
wrongs done him, but keeps our good 
works in everlasting remembrance. Which 
dioiild teach us not only to imitate him 
therein, but encourage us to serve 
obey so good a mastt r. And lest any 
should vainly expect these instances of 
divine goodness, without observing the 
commands annexed to tiiein, the last 
words ol the commandment confine them 
wholly to those, that lore God and keep 
his commandments. As the revolters 
fiom God were before, stiled haters of 
him, so th'^y wliv obey his laws, are 
bore sani to love him. lie that hath my 
commandments and kcepeth Ihew^ ( saith 
our Saviour J he it is that loveth 9nc, 
And elscwiicre, if any man lore me, he 
will fieep my word, 

To conclude then, we niay Jjjpigt frotjti 
this commandment the happitf^s of de* 
scalding from good parents, who be- 
queath a blessing, and derive a mercy 
upon their offspring lo many gcncjHfep 
tions. And the unhappiness and sad 
fortune of such as arc bom of diso^ 
dient parents, who entail misery and a 
curse upon their whole posterity ; which 
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should toach us, not only for our own, the way to swi'arinf^. Wo should there* 
but our childrou s sake, to be ever mind- fore, at lirst, hinder children and yomi|{ 
ful of keeping God's and very ten- persons from using familiarly andxuni* 
dcr of breaking therfl^k iiionly the name ot God. 'I'liis will be* 

Cl' i> Tvr reverence to it, and restrain the a- 

o r- 11 i 1 U W aL. bufie. They bhouh! be checked and pu- 

By Bishop Bevehidce. nislu^d when they call on Ciod, either at . 

their play, work, or on any occasion, 
The Third Coiiimaudment. hut what is serious, liy constantly do- 
^ iiig this, we sliould stop one common in- 

Exod, XX. 7. lotto this wicked practice. If wc thus 

Thoti Bbalt not take tJie name of the^Lonl thy discharge. ()Ur duty to our children and 
Go«], Zee. * sor\ants, it will put us m mind also of 

our own neglect and 1‘ailings; for by re- 
Tirr dreadful solemnity, witli which tin? mimling them not to take the name of 
ten coininamlments were didiverod by God in \ain, wc sliall bo ashamed to be 
Go<i to Moses iVoia Mount Sinai, was a guilty of it ourselves. I fear the frequent 
sight so terrible, ibai Moses liim''ejf said, practice of abusing the name of God, by 
I exceedingly fear and rpiako. And the parents, luasters, and mistresses, gi\c» 
people, when they saw the firc', black occiibii>n to cliildren and servants t# do 
darkness and bmipest, and heard the the same ; and is the reason why they 
thumler, the tinimp< t and Noiee of viod, dare not ri'provi* and punish them for so 
t/iey rvMOxed am! stood afar ojfy and otreiiding. But sad must be tlie case of 
said to Moses, speak thou u'dli //.s, andu'c those, wdio are at raid to do their duty to 
mil hear ; hut let not Hod •ipeak uith us, their children and servants, when yet 
lest li^e die. Imagine, ihereiore, that we they shall be se\erely punished by God 
heard the voice of (iod proclaiming loud for not doing it. I.et sucli consider, 

in our ears, from the nudst ot glorious, and tiiat though they are exr*ecilm" culpable 

yet dreadful fire, lightnings, thunder, aiul themselves in this point, yet that they 
the souikI of trumpets, 'rhou sk<dt not. ' ought to i*(»prove and punish those 
take the name of the Lord fhj/ (tod in who an* under th(‘ir can' for the like of- 
vain, for the Lord leill not hold him fences; because tliey will thereby do 
ptufMltss, that tuketh his name in lain, their own <iuty, pi event a great deal of 
Had we ihi.s tiionght frrqueiilly in our miscliief, and avoid [>eing guilty of the 

jninds, who could dare to prophane the sms (»f others. But to lake the name of 

sacrccj name of God, by oaths, curses, God, in vain, is^ost properly, to swear 
blasphemies, ami dreadful exei rations, cilJier rcushly, williout h(‘ed and reverence, 
on every slight and frivolous (K casioii, as on any just and weighty occasion; or 
is now the common practice ? -To pre- falsely, without regard to truth, not 
serve, then, the innocenl, and reclaim known^ whellu j* wiiat wc say is true or 
those who arc guilty of this wicked cus- not. 

tom, I will lirst consider the meaning of 'riiere arc some who think, that if 
tfie w’ords, and llieii make use of such people do not mention the sacred name of 
reasons and arguments, as may be pro- Goil in tlicir asseverations, they are not 
perlb dissuade men from it. guilty of taking God's name in vain, 

To take the name of God in rain, i.s, thougii they swear by any thing or crea- 
in the Ultfal sense, to use the sacred lure else. But whoever considers, wliat 
name oflikd, lightly and commonly, our Saviour said to the scribes and phari- 
to vain, idle, needless, and insignificant sees, concerning swearing, will iind the 
purposes, though wc do not swear by relation every thing and creaiure in the 
it, or call God to witness the truth of world has to their Ciri*at Creator, is so 
Mtet wc say. To havo* that name often close and dependent, that he who swears 
ilHmr mouths, on every trifling occasion, by the one, docs also swear by the 
shews that we have not an awful respect other. He who swears by the altar, of* 
for him in our heaits. This is the be- fering, or temple, swears by him, to 
ginning of evil, and generally prepares whom that altar is erected, to whom that 
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offoring is made, and to whom that tem- 
ple, with Its service, is devoti d, that is, 
to God. He who swears by heaven, 
swears by him who i^overns therein. lie 
who swears by the earth, swears by him 
whoso footstool it is, who 'jnade and pre- 
serves it. lie who swears by Jerusalem, 
does it by the "real God whose city it 
was. He who s\\ ears by his head, the 
fountain ol lire, swears by him who made 
it; in whose haiids is the power of life 
and death. So that people nwy swear, 
without using the name of God, and 
conse(|uently may offend against this 
commandment wiihcmt literally taking 
the name of the I,ord their Ciod in \ain. 
Let none then satisfy themselves, witii 
any such idle distinc ti<»n, as to imagine 
they do not swear, unless thev pro- 
nounce. the sacred name (if Ciod, when 
they do it by otlur things. Indeed, it is 
better to sui'ar by any thing that dot's 
not immediately r 'late to (rod, than by 
his sacred name ; bec ause it creates less 
horror, gives less otVenci', and is not so 
bad an example. Tor thou-h all oaths 
are very bad, y('t some’ are much worse 
and more wicked than others. 

'I’he sjuilt, then, of taking God’s name 
in vain, m.is be eonlniclcd, bv swearing by 
any thing that lla^ r< lation to Clod, ihough 
his name IS not dirt ctl\ ii^cd ; and there- 
fore allsors olr/.uli-iaie c(*inpi\ hen(lecl un- 
der the third commandntiir : which cou- 
tains a prohibition of ail light rash oaths 
in our c<)ii\ri'.aioii, as wHl a^ false 
oaths, wiulher in piivate company, or 
public courts o( judicatuie, belo»v the ma- 
gistrate. 1 shall now only consider all 
light and ra-h oaths, wlu liter true or 
faUo^ hurtful or idle : for the name of 
God is despised and profaned, if used on 
S^ght occvisioiis, though what wo. sw't^ar 
be true; because the. thing was not wor- 
thy so much weight as an call.' usually 
requires. And that no one is to swear in 
light trivial conrt rns, will appear, by 
considering the. nature. c;f an oatii. 

An oath is a mc;st religious thing ; we 
acknowledge by it (iod’s oinniscw ncc and 
omnipotence, and declare, that he knows 
the v^ry secrets of our hearts ; that he 
can and will punish us. if what wc afithm 
is not true, or that we intemd not to per- 
form what wu then promise. An oath is 


the solemn calling on God to bear wits- 
ness, that what we uttQr with our mouths, 
we in our heaj|||||»elie\c to be exactly 
true ; and entrJH| him to punish and 
take vengeance on us, if we intend not 
what we say and promise. The heart 
of man lies secret to all the world ; that 
therefore we may know whether a man 
speaks true or false, an oath was ap- 
pointed ; by which wc appc'ftl to God as 
a witness, that our heart and mouth 
agree ; rr if thc^y do not, it implies, that 
wc dc'sire God to take vengeance on us, 
and ]ninish our impicly to him, and 
falsehood to man. Can any thing be 
more serious and religituis than a solemn 
oath > So that e\ery time wc take an 
oath by any thing relating to God, w'c 
call (iod to witne.ss the truth of what we 
say, and to re^ellge liims('lf on us, if it 
he false. Let all then i\ inember the se- 
rious natiiie of an oiith, and consider, 
whether it should be used on^siich light 
and fii\oloiis occasions, as is too gene- 
rally done' by men, ihough what they 
swear is true. It i> an awful thing to 
call on tlie great (iod of heaven and 
earth, tin' make r and preserver of us all, 
on whose, will we alone depend for every 
inomtnt of our lives. How dare wc 
then require him to attest and witness 
maiters of such small concern, as wc 
should he ashamed to tiesirc of any se- 
rious neighbour An oath is to make 
an end o\ strife, and for confirmation of 
truth; but llieti it ought to be atrutliof 
weight and imp. stance that such strife ii 
about. lA cry J' I lowable oath should be 
taken, in fna/i, Jiul^neutj and righ^ 
teonane^s ; with the heart, with the un- 
derstanding, and good conscience : in 
Older to discover the truth, that ju(^ 
meiit may be righteously administered. 
Where none of those good ends an- 
swered, the name of God is not to be 
sworn by. Did men examine their past 
oaths, they would soon find||||liow few 
were sw'orn in truth, judgTOnt, and 
righteousness ; how^ few tended to disco- 
ver any truth of importance, or contri- 
bute to do ju-stice, or to promote 
teousness. It would then appear, Biit 
every oath, except those sworn before a 
magistrate, was taken vainly, ligktly, 
rashly, presumptuously, and i^ickedly; 
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tjjillllllipdi light,- rash, 
are not only 


80 far from doing any good, that tlicy 
a>re matter ofi;haine, humiliation, and 
r^pmtance, before God. 

Remember also, 

and presumptuous are not 

improper and indecent, but are most 
solemnly forbidden by (iod ; who says to 
every one, — thou ahalt not take the name 
of God in rain. Would God himself 
descend from heaven, with such solem- 
nity, as have hoard, to forbid the 
taking his name in vain, had it not bei'ii 
of the greatest moment and imp<frtaiice to 
us? It is only tor our advantage here 
and hereafter, that God instructs us in 
his will, and tells us what to do, and 
avoid, in order to his blessing and mak- 
ing us happy. Did ue spend CNcry day 
in oaths, curses, and profaning (uxls 
holy name and word, it would not inter- 
rupt his happiness; but it will hurt our- 
selves, and eveUastingly destroy both our 
bodies and^ souls, not to conn>ly with his 
will and commands. For lliese oaths 
will some time or other bo avenged by 
Obd, who ivill not hold him gmltlesn i/nit 
taketk his name in vain. If not guiltless, 
then, to be sure, we shall be hold gtiilty 
of the violation anrl brcarli ofCiod’s laws, 
and liablo to the punishment due to such 
ofl’enders and notorious crimes. What 
particular punishments such are obno-\- 
ious to in this life, is not declared ; but 
their sin is so pnnoking and prt'^juinp- 
tuous, and has so little temptation to it, 
that they have much both to ajjpreheml 
and fear. 'Fhe prophet tells us, hirau.H- 
of swearing the land mourntHu the land 
was then atilietrd with several plagues 
and heavy judgments, by rcastm ot the 
frequent oatlis and perjuries among the 
people. And I dare syy, many among 
69 arc afllicted, blasted, and undtme, by 
this audacious contempt and profanation 
ysf God's name, who little think from 
whence the curse and secret canker came. 
And should it bo otherwise? will 
God bliiPl^those who daily take liis nanu* 
in vain, defy his laws, and curse liim to 
his face; ^ho call for vengeance on them- 
selves and others, almost c\ery word 
fey say ? Can they expect a blessing, 
scarce ever mention God, ^ut in 
the. way of blasphemy; and make few 
pther prayers than for plagues and mis«* 
4uefii« ^uaiwtiQQ and cternad >vmhl 
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Ilow merciful is God, that he docs not 
grant vvliat these poor wretches so ear- 
nestly ask him ? But let sin*h be assured, 
that without sincere rcpenianrc and leav- 
ing off their sin, however God may for- 
b(’ar them in this world, he will most 
certainly, according to their own curses 
and repealed wislies, condemn and cOn- 
f<*urid them in the world to come. 'I'hosc 
})rayers that came from hell, which 
])leased their ears and tilled tlicir mouths 
so often, shall be heard, to send tliem 
to accompany those ('iirsed spirits, on 
whom they have so frequently called. 
Let them then ivmeirJv'r, that it is a 
dreadful thing, to fall into the hands of 
the living (uid : who has declared, he 
will not hold him guiltless that tukefli his 
niAine in rain. 

If then we reried on what has been 
said, — Til at an oatli is a most sacred, so^ 
nous, and solemn act of ndigion, iii- 
tendc^d by (Jod for the coidirinalion of 
truth, the doing justice and judgment to 
all men, and to put an end to strife-— 
’I'hat it is a most indecent, unseemly 
thing, to apply such seriv»us and reli- 
gious aftirniali(/ns, as oaths are, to light, 
iriMal words, and matters of no weight 
and moment — 'I’hat all such oaths are 
utterly forbidden by (lod’s e.\j>ress com- 
mand, and llj.il the lirciu h thereof will 
as surel}’ be avenged by him, as God is 
true, who said it. If all tlusc things are 
duly considered, common swearing can 
never be so haimlcss and innocent, a» 
M)me seem to imagine. And if not, how 
ought we most seiiously to ixqx'iit of it? 
'I’hest* consnleraiions nearly concern us,, 
as people that pretend to believe in God, 
that ac’knowUdge llie divine autliority of 
the scripture^, and jirofc'^s (»ursclves 
C'bristians. 'I hovi; is no answering any 
of lliese arguments; no one preU'uds to 
jiisiify their prai*l.ce of swearing, either 
from scripture, reason, or the authority 
of wise ajid goo'l men. Is it not then, 
strange, that what is so impossible to be 
excused, or justified, shoulil >et SO gc- 
nenilly obtriiu? 'I’liat what every one 
condemns in himselt and others, should 
be siilfered to p.revail and reign, as it 
were without eontroul r Especially if we 
further 

Remember, that there is neitlier plea- 
sure nor profit to be Reaped from this 
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wngoilly practice. They who aiv most 
addicted to swearing, can give* no reason 
why they so nftr*n cennmit tins abomina- 
hle ^in; the\ freely acknowledge, that 
there is in it neitlier pleasure nor ad\nn- 
tage. Other sins have one, if ju»t both 
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these tem|)tntit)Jjs, to captivate mankind ; 
they either ^ati'-ly some sensual appetite, 
or gratify some ‘covetous desire or pro- 
fit ; at least they hope to find their 
account in it. But the swearer gi\ es away 
his soul for nothing. Of all oHenders he 
makes the worst bargain, gives hinisej^ 
up to everlasting pains and sorrows for 
that wiiich no one achised or tempted 
him to, nor approx cd of; and xxhich lie 
himself nexer liked xvhilst doing, nor re- 
membered iifterxvards xxitli any satisfac- 
tion nr content, l^et any <nie call to 
mind the many oaths and ]ir()fanniions of 
Ood's holy name he has been guilty of, 
and see if Jie is either the richer, wi.ser, 
or better esteemed. And xvlio xxould con- 
tinue in ii })racticc that brings xxith it 
neither pleasure nor advantage ? Indeed 
uhat tihall it profit a man to gain the. 
xvholc world y and lose his oun soul ? But 
it is still worse, to lose his soul for no- 
thing. In all other otfences, im ii aim at 
some end, and have sonic inolixo ami 
temptation thereto ; hut in this there is 
no end or tenijitatioii, so that a man is 
condemned hy him '•elf and i*xery other 
person. Be'jicUs, it is a practice that all 
condemn in their wives and diiUlrcn, 
their stM vaiils and relaiioiis. AVho would 
not stand ama/id. Oeaniiry and asiiariied, 
to hear their \xixih and children an* wer 
ghem with fKiihs on all occasions, and 
mingle blasplien ies and cur*'e^ in tlseir 
common discour^ s? And yet the laws 
of God alloxv it no more in tin! one than 
the other. No sex, n|||r age, n<>r person 
of any degree, can pretend to a ptivilegc 
of oftendmg (iod. 

Neither wife nor children xvill be ex- 
cused before God, for following the evil 
example of husband and father ; lK'cau*HC 
all should live by th.e rule of Gixl's lavx’, 
and not by any one s example. But yet 
it is ceita^), that he shall be punished, 
w'ho g^vedlsuch an ill example to wife and 
children i And what a sort of hell must 
there be in that boustr, w here ever} one 
despises God, and tramples under feet 
his lax^Sf and n^nu left to reprove, or 
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intercede w ith God, fur his mercy and 
forbearance toxvards a family so x^deked 
and projiliiine. These are some of' the 
most proper ^Lrg|||||||fe which occur, to 
dissuade all froriPlight and rash swear- 
ing. 7’lic’y are such as our oxx^n sense 
and reason may and xvill suggest. ■ Ami 
the condemnation of the guilty will he 
the greater, as tliey in their own hearts 
and consciences know all the n^asons and 
arguments against swearing, as much as 
the most learned ; and therefore vi’ant not 
to be inUructed in the duty, so much 
as to he reminded of what they before 
km‘xv. 

Let then such as have born guilty of 
this wicked jiraeticc, sincerely repent, 
ask Cod’s f(irgivcness, and beg the assist- 
ance of his grace, to keep them from 
falling into it for the future. Let us all 
careliilly xvatch oxer ourselves, that we 
spt*ak not hastily and unadvisedly with 
our lips ; remembering God js ahva^-s 
present, and h(‘ars every word. Let us 
not on every trifling occasion, give way 
to anger, which is the parent of many 
oaths. ’Fhe least opposition to our judg- 
ment, or contradiction to our will, is often 
a provocation to curse and blaspheme 
Cod’s holy name ; as if that would mend 
and make things better. 7’liosc xxho 
are given to swearing should abox’c all 
things .avoid drinking and gaming. If 
such when they are sober, seiious, and 
ill their senses, can hardly forbear swear- 
ing, hoxv can it be expected that they 
.'^liould, when they baxe lost their reason, 
and are liulo h *- tlian rnad ? 'I’liey who 
abhor an oath v. ben sober, xvill yet 
courageously sxv«'ar if intoxicaud xvith 
liquor; su< h therefore should by all 
means avoid an excess, that so naturally 
.ind easily provokes to passion. And ai^ 
to gaming, there are few that follow 
but what swear exce.ssively ; fexv that lose 
tiicir money, but also lose their patience 
and temper. Gaming is one. ot^e most 
destructive vi(*es men can fall nio, ind 
provokes to the greatest anger. It ruins 
most men at la‘«t, and is xxoi'se in mean 
and poor people than the rich ; because 
it excessively wastes that time xvliich they 
ciin poorly spare from the care and 
labour xvhich is neccssaiy to support 
thcm.'scives and families ; and spends that 
small substance which should supply 
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Aeir wives and chiJdren with necessaries 
oHife. Lastly, it occasions oaths and 
cui’scs, blasphemies and dreadlul execra- 
tions in a most fearful fi||||ner ; and there- 
fore whoever would ^nd swearing, aiui 
taking the name of Godwin vain, must 
shun gaming, though but fur tritles. 

And next to the preventing this wicked 
practice in 001*801^“?, we sluiuld endea- 
vour to promote the glor^ of Clod, by 
doing good ti» others. NViien (‘ur neiuli- 
bours arc apt to swear, wc should calmly 
tell them, we would sooner bolitfvc* iliein 
without an oath ; ami w lien they lind 
wc deal thus christianly and fueiully by 
them, they will be more on ilu ir guard. 
Those who are more irnnied lately under 
our care, ami depend on us, we may 
be more free with ; e\en to reprove and 
punish such as aregtiilty of ihshonou'ing 
God. Let us not sulVer our chiKiren to 
swear, without our anger ami IminediaU* 
chastisement; nt)r keep an) servant that 
is guilty of this wicked practice; lor 
God will not bless their lahouis. Let us 
employ 110 workmen w ho will not do their 
business without swearing; nor relieve 
no poor, who thus oHend Clod. Were 
we to take these eoui’ses, we should in a 
little time, see a great change ami retor- 
mation of manners. 1 liis was formerly 
the sin of t)ic rich, the easy, and ihoiight- 
iess great men of the world ; but now the 
poorer sort do by ihia sin of swearing the 
most provoke God. Is it m)l a strange 
and amazing thing, to hoar people sw'ear 
at the plough, at their horses, and cattle, 
and any thing that comes in llieir way ? 
People that depend on the blessing of 
God for their daily bread, are hourly 
provoking him, to blast and confound 
them. Ought not such persons to be 
made more sensible of their duty, and to 
pay more honour to their constant iiea- 
Vfenly Benefactor ? shall ih'-y less fear to 
defy, their iMaker, and despise ilieir 
’ Redeemc^, than to speak disiespectfuily 
of their Hpperior^, parents, or masters? 
Let mfe then hope, desire, and pray, that 
the sense of God’s honour, the sense of 
. his command, the sense of our duty, and 
the danger we run, by committing this 
stA of swearing, may inllueiice us to con- 
iideration, repentance, and iimendmont ; 
that so we may be ever restrained from 


taking the name of the Lord our God in 
ruin; always rcmem'berin^, that he ui it 
not hold him guiltlcsit that iaketk hi» 
name in vain. 


SERMON XLl. 

By Bishop Burnet. 

The Fourth Coiuniandment. 

£xop. XX. 8, 9, 10, n. 

Kiinrmbrr llie sal/batli dav to keep it Iiofy. 

Si\ djys shalt llioii labour, and do all thv 
woik ; but il}(» seventh day is the sabbatli of 
th,: &c. 

I'll 1 9 is one of tiu* ten commandment* 
which Gud delivered trom Mount Sinai, 
by tlie hand rd‘ Moses to the people of 
Israel. It is the last of tlie lirst tabic, 
and is a fence lo the observance of tlie 
three formtr; as the last in the becond 
table, thou t^hatt not covet ^ is to all that 
precede it. For if the hijart is restrained 
from inordinate desires and passions, it 
will be easy to abstain from the sins for- 
bidden in the other coinmamlinents. And 
if we sfim'tijt/ the Lord's datf^ by nUcct-^ 
ing seriously on the Jllilie^ty and iiltribute* 
oi that gi’cat God, who rnadc the heavens 
and earth, this wdll i;i\e us such im- 
])ressions of him, as to jireserve us from 
worbiiipping any other God, or from 
worshipping the true Cio<l by any image. 
For to whom can wc iikiti htm, that made 
all tilings of nothing ? This will also pre- 
serve in us sueh an awe of him, as lhafc ^ 
we shall think and speak of him with'* 
reverence and godly ft\'ir; and will elFec- 
tually restrain us from ull vain oaths, but 
most of all iVom s^igiuring falsely, whicii 
is one of the high® indignities that can 
be offered to his holy and great name. 

Heligioii IS, or ought to be, the great 
and constant business of our whole lives. 
Indeed as our bodies require so many 
things of us, that they must haven large 
share ot time and thought, and so they 
would soon engross ull, and the sense of 
religion would be quite lost in the world, 
if there were not some set time* appro- 
priated for the remembrance of it, and 
for the solemn worship of God. , Public 
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worsJii]) is ncct'ssixry to piV'jtTii- niunkind 
IVoiTi tailing into atiu'ism on the oiio 
hand, and ijxto id(>]atr} on rht'. otlior. 
Sinco it iinu wtTo only to N\or>hi|) G<hI 
aloiU‘, and apait^t would lu* inoie easy 
for lln m cither Rv neglect it quiti*, or to 
corru]>t it accordin ' to their varioini fan- 
cies, than wlun companies and Ixuiies 
*)f men asst'inhle iin<i jneet logerher. 
I'or the niainiaining and advancing the 
true Ciids ol n ligion, it is ihcn iinre lu'- 
ccssavy to have times appointed for the 
seniei* of (k>d ; and that on certain 
days, there should be public assemblies of 
such mnnl>ers ofnn*nasciiu coineniently 
be brought tt>gelher in one ])lace. 'rins 
is also a great means tor prest'ivijig union, 
peace and love in the woild. lUit these 
days should not retiini so sehhini, as to 
have the sense of religion, whic'li is raised 
in us one <lay, to he quite worn oft* be- 
fore anotJier returns. Our minds, that 
arc apt to be unsteial^ and liurgetful, 
must be frequently rcfieslud, with the 
remeinlirance of those dungs wKieh re- 
late to God, in t»rder to go\ern our lives 
and actions; and which will restrain ns 
from sinning against (iod, and excite us 
to all (lu‘ acts of virtue and go<llincss. 
Yet, on the other liaiul, since our ljodie«i 
have so many necessities that cannot be 
relieved witliout much hard labour, it 
was also necessary that sxich days for the 
service of (iod, should not return too 
often ; lest there sliould he such Ifequent 
intemiptions thereby gAeii to our atlairs, 
as to hiiuier ana pievenl the business ol 
life. (Jod, iherelore, tin master of all 
^rtime, having made us and all things 
about us for our use; wlio ia a gentle 
master, and lays on ns no )oke but what 
ib easy /and, who knows best what our 
liatuies can bc'ar, ai][kw'hat is most tit 
both for body and miml, has here com- 
manded that the seventh day shall be 
kept holy, that is, separatt'd from the 
common business i>t life, and dedicated 
to his service. And that God might give 
this commajEHiKDcut, whiirh is so necessary 
a meaofi for preserving religion in the 
world, more authuric^, though he 
jpould iOTnce pcriected the whole 
order of the creation, yet he chose rather 
to do it in a course of six days, than ail 
at ouce i which being tii\uihed| he rusted 
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on the s<*vcntJi day, that by so great an 
example, the observation of a rest on that 
day might be recoinineuded with the 
more authority to^ll mankind. 

There are ind^l other words added in 
the littli of Deuteronomy, totliose in ihtv 
r(‘xr ; as, Hcmembcr thou wast a serca«tt 
hi the fund (jl' and that the Lord 

thi/ God brought thee out thence, through 
a might ff hand, and b\f a xtrctdied out 
aym; therefore the Lord thij God com-- 
nuwded thee to keep the sabbath daif, 
'I'liese words iudeetl related to the Jews 
only, and so were a more particular 
cnlorcenu'ut of it on them ; but the coa- 
sidi-ralion of th(‘ rest after the ( reution, is 
universal and regards all mankind ; it 
b('ing a true ruh*, that all laws arc to be 
cxt<*iulecl, as far as the reason of tboni 
gDOs. lint there iuiving been some dis- 
putes and controv'eiftirs concerning the 
sabbath, for the satislaction of the scru- 
pulous, I will more particularly consider 
its primitive insLitutiuii, its morality and 
perpetual obligation, its change from the 
last to the lirst clay of the week, and the 
maniK'i* how vve ought to sanctify it. 

As to the institution of the sabbatli, 
there is u di/fcrcnce betw'cen learru*d men. 
Some refc'r its beginning to the promul- 
gation of the law, or at fartiiest to the 
sending of manna to the Israelites ; 
grounding their notion upon this, that till 
then \vc do not read in all the history of 
the patriarchs and first ages of the world, 
of any sabbatli observecl and sanctified 
by the fathers ofthosedays, which would 
not luivi* been neglected had any such 
eoiunuind been given. Others, who to me 
seem neajer the truth, place its origin 
so high ;i.-» fhi* creation of the world, from 
fhrse woids, On the seventh dap God 
(ndid his work which he had made ; and 
God blessed the seventh dap and sanctified 
it. Here God is said to sanctity riie ^ay 
when he rested ; which was precisely pn 
the. seventh day after the creation. So - 
that the sabbath is (uic day yoik^ger than 
man, ordained for him in his state of inno^ 
cence, that bis faculties being then holy 
and excellent, he might employ them^.- 
especially on that day, in the spiotual 
worship of God his creator. And although 
we find no more mention of the sabball}, 
until Moscfl had conducted the children 
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of Israel in tho wiMorncss, wliith was 
nbtmt ^vars aiuT the cn alion, yet 

it is liOt to be supposed, that ainoii^ the 
pe(»|)|e of Ciotl, who wi ri;ijjj,vt ry carelul in 
ohservitin the law, and deljM-rini' it to 
tlieir posterity, that the observation there- 
of in keepnn' tins day, iittuly t easetl ; but 
rather was coiuiniu d anionir those who 
leartd Clod, till aeaiii jn\ with 
ii'.'W' authority imm ni(»iint Siuai. 

Witli respect to the inor.ihiy of the 
sabbath, it oii;;hl to he <il*'.ri w d, that 
tho‘'C lhiii:'s an* said to be mor.ib^nid of 
tli<‘ law of nature, wlii( h aie ui llu in- 
yiUes rational and iit to he done, thou..h 
there was no e\ press coinmai.it to en- 
join it. So wIk'IV tiiere is a i^ieat 
efpniy in the lliitej; Um If, eiwai^h to su ay 
a rational and hoia sl in. in to the donii; 
Jl ; this is to he eslet iind nuaai, atul au- 
t!iori/c‘d by tin- law ol n tlure. 'i hat i 
of ]>osiii\ e instilutw'n, w hieh is <.hsti\vd 
onlv because if is c‘oniiu nidial. aed |.a(h 
jio iirtrinsical itoodnc'.^, or ieas<»ii in it- 
,sell' to retoiinneiid it to <iiir prat in e, 
but ol)li:;t‘lh onl\ upon the injuriCimn 
and auliiority fifanoiln r ; as for iiistanee, 
il is iiatuiallv inunl to ohty < ur paiuiis. 
to ahilain tnan inurilier, t'o n, adulieiy ; 
aiM! to do nnlo otlieis, as v.e wouM like 
to have done unto tis. 'riiese ihin^s we 
aie ol)iii2.(d iiiitt) by the ^(ly li.uhl <»! 
reason and i\)le tit natuie, (houjii 

there hatl Ijeeit no untleii law of Ctotl to 
inij)t»e them, lint then there weivtither 
thiDiiS to whicli (ioil ()bli;e(l some t>f 
Jus people, that hatl initliin*!; tt> reetun- 
ni'-iitl them besides tlie aiillnuity ol his 
(taiiinands; smliwtie the Naimus ccu- 
nionies iiiitUr the law. 'J’lie tii't an* 
tliereft>ie int»st projarlv calhd nmialantt 
natural ctunniands, the last pe.v.iii\e and 
insliiut(‘tl. 'I he Ituiner are etuniiiantlt d 
bt. cause ^ood, the latter art* ^ooil be- 
cause coniinaiided. IloweNer, ceitain it 
is, that ii convenient pf»rtion of onr lime 
is din* nnlo the ser\ice and worship of 
Ciod, by natural and iin»ial riitlit. For 
Mirely it is but tit ami reasonablo that 
(.iod slit/uld have some part of our lile 
ami time, w ho created us on purpose that 
we mi^jlit serve and Jorify him. And 
ct>uhl We ourselves, htd it been left to us, 
liave set «j>art less lime lor his scriice, 
than God hath done ? liittced the law of 
naiiirt doth not dictate t^ us any parti- 


cular day, one more than anotlnr, for 
the worsliip of Ciod; so that wa'hout 
the positive command of Ciod, one nay 
is not better than aiiuilier. And (hi‘re- 
fore there IS a nn'menlo ^efixcd to this 
coninuuid, rnuoftber ilmtiLoit keep hvhj 
the sahbatk which is not addeil to 
any other prei< pt ; intimalini; to in., that 
the obM'i vation of a ])aiticular day is not 
a dictate ol nature, but a posiliie law 
iinp'o.‘-ed by God ; and which, had it not 
Iks n ri'M tiled, we should not have heeil 
obli'M'd to ()hs('rve It. iieini* tiiis c(^m- 
m.ied may be caih'd in(iraU])ovitive ; 
iii aal, in tliat it i(*<]unes a due {K>ition 
of <.ui lime to be dedicated to the sirvice 
and woiship of (.iotl ; jKJsitivc, in that 
il j;ri si*riln‘‘' tlie seviMiih day Ini that 
}.ulp<*•^e, which the lii^ht of nature did 
not jueiix. 

\\ e are then < vi(l(*ntiy as inucli hfiur.d 
to k«'ep a sabbath as tin* Jews wore, 
ihonidi not to the exact circnm-lances of 
the d.«y. Nay, this command was oblii^a- 
lor, ,e\en in pai.ulise itself, in riie si.ue 
oi iniMKancy, and liivieloie toiilaiii!} 
nothnii; in it uiiwoithy the st.ite of a 
Ciirntian ; fur it is no laKinonial com* 
niaiid, noroiie of tlio'-e winch wiae typn al 
of (Jhrisi, ami abolnhetl at his coijnn:; ; 
hut there ; lii! lies a ^irii t and imbspc nsa- 
Me (ibliLMl on u}*on ns, to observe a .sab- 
bath hoK to the l.oid. 'J’he r« aso[iv of 
this coiinmind are all of them moidl and 
per[a’lual, and therefore Us C/Jijis- 

H.iiis. 'j'ln* e(juit) is llio same to us as 
jt was to them, that we sln/nld allow one 
day ill seven to the worship of thdtGod 
who so liberally allows us six fer Ciurid^ 
oniinary all.iirs. '1 In* ease and nlre.sli- 
ment ol our bodies, fn-in the lahouis of 
our calliiijr, is now as iK'cessary as it was 
then; and we are still us much obliged 
with thankfulness to remember «nd im di- 
late upon the great iimivy of our creation, 
ns they were. And therefore, il these 
were sutlicient reasons why the Jews 
:dnaild observe a particular sabbath, they 
are still f(»rcible and cogent to bind us. 
But ihoui»li the sanclit^ing of a sabbath 
be thus obli' 7 ,alory to Christians, vet it is 
not the sabbnth-day that^the JeVts and 
the people of (JocJ, before Christ's 
coming into the world, were bound to 
obsei\e, that we are to keep. For il is 
with good xeason and upou good audio* 
b 
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rity chafigcd from the last day of the 
week to the first ; from Saturday to Sun- 
day, called now the Lord's day, because 
is was the day of the week on which our 
Lord and Sava|||||r rose from the dead ; in 
memory of which, and as a thankful ac- 
knowledgment of the great mercy of our 
rcd^mpiion, fully completed by his resur- 
rection, the sabbath hath been traj^latcd 
to this day, and is^now celebrated there- 
on by all the ^hurcbes of Christ. And 
this change of the subl^th is the next 
thing I proposed to conMeit 

And as tlie first institulson of the sab- 
bath was by divine authority, so is the 
change thereof. F'or as God rested *i*om 
his labour on the last day of the week, 
' so did Christ from all his sorrows and 
afflictions on the first, when he liad fully 
compleated the work of our redemption. 
Christ not only sanctified this day by his 
resurrection, and the Ap< sties confidfned 
the observation of it by their writings 
and practice ; but the Apostles themselve§ 
required the first Christians to meet to- 
gether on the first day of the week ; 
which was at that time honourt'd with 
the miine of the liOrd’s day, and has 
been ever since in all ages of the Christian 
church observed as the day dedicated to 
the service and woi'ship of God, iaml to 
the celebrating of our Lord's resurrec- 
tion on that clay from the dead, to who’m 
he gave all porctr both in hearm and earth 
lla\ingthus opened to you the ends 
of this commandment, and the reasons 
for the change made in the day, I pro- 
ceed Jn the last plac-o to consider ilie 
' manner of sanctifying this day aright, so 
as to avoid, extremes on all sides. Wc 
must themiii^il^inber, that the sabbai\was 
made for mem, and not manfor the sab- 
bath ; and that it is laxcj'ul to do govd on 
the* sabbath day. The JCws, lo whom 
this commandment was frequently re- 
peated in terms that impoited much 
stridlieM, aod a great severtiy on those 
t^at trans^essed it, at lost raised the ob- 
sknration of it to a superstitious niceness. 
They /SJfne, as most hypocrites are apt 
to dojyB place all religion in those out- 
ward P^rmapees tha^ had an appear- 
ance* of great exactness in obeying the 
punctually ; and therefore they took 
/wcasion from the miracle that our Saviour 
vl^ght on the* sabbath, day, and from 


his disciples plucking some ears of corn 
when they were hungry, to' represent 
him as one that profaned the sabbath. 
But since it has been already si>ewiv 
that the end of the sabbath is to keep 
alive in the hearts of men a more deep 
semse of our duty to God, and of the 
obligati(‘.ns that religion puts us under, 
and not to load us with superstitious ob- 
servances, . or scrupulosities in smaller 
matters ; it appears from thence, that only 
such an observation of the Lord's day is 
requirid, as lends to perfect and advance 
the service of God. We ought indeed 
to make the sabbath our delight, to re* 
joice on that day, to put from us the 
common concerns of life, not speaking 
our oiL'n u'onlSy or doing our own ways ; 
that is not letting our hearts run out into 
projects and cares relating to our own 
afi'airs, or wasting our time in unnecessary 
dis(‘ourse ; but to rej(»ice in the liberty to 
which Christ hath called us, who hath 
delivered us from this part of the Jewish 
bondage, and assured us, that the sabbaths 
was made for man : and therefore a. nice 
and senipuious anxiety in small matters, 
savours more of the Jewish spirit, than 
the Christian temper* But as wc ought 
to be aware 'of this extreme, so wc arc 
much more in danger of another, I mean 
thatofprophaning this day, cither by mind- 
ing our temporal concerns and affairs, or, 
which is yet much worse, by thinking we 
are on this day excused from our labours, 
that we may serve our lusts and pleasures 
^th so much the more freedom. If the 
ceasing from labour is made an occasion 
to intemperance and disorder, to sloth and 
idleness, to vice and debauchery ; this is 
plainly to turn the grace of iiod into 
lasciviousness. God did, in the Old 
Testament, reckon it among those bless- 
ings he had heaped on his people, that he 
gave them his sabbaths to be a sign be- 
tween him and them^ that they might 
know that he was the Lord ; and as this, 
if W’cll improved, is an excellent- mean 
for setting forward the designs of religion; 
so, on the other hand, we walk contrary 
to God, and disobey his will, if wc do not 
improve such blessings, by keeping holy* 
the Lord's day, and not to prome it 
by servile work or sinful practices. 

The proper ways of sanctifying this 
day, are first, the spending some copsi- 
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dcrablc portions of time in our secret 
meditations, prayers, and studies ; and we 
..ought to review the past week, and ol)- 
wrve bow far we have been endeavour- 
iog to do our duty to God, and our 
jneighbour ; to examine wherein we have 
tailed, what sins or erroi*s we Inive been 
guilty of, what former \ows and resola- 
lioiis \vc ha\e broken; into which of 
our former sifis we ha^e relaps(‘d, or into 
whj^ new ones we have fallen, and whom 
Vii? have any way wTonged in wVnd or 
deed. All lliese thinj;s we onaht to call 
4(0 mind, that we may humbly confess 
them befort^ God, be truly grieved for 
them, sincerely repent of and forsake rh/*m, 
and then to form lioly and firm resol u lions 
not again to fall into them. Wt* ouidU 
also to observe what particular provi- 
dences of God have occurred to us the 
past week, eiilTer such as teml to awaken 
and quicken us in our duty, or us* 

to offer up our prayers and thanksgivings 
^to God. 'rhose who are not well instruct- 
ed in religion, should take pains to in- 
crease their knowledge, by reading or 
causing to be read to them, such jjortions 
of scripture, or other good books, as may 
give them some farther instruction, in 
order to the working out their aaliatiofiy 
•with fear and trembling. 

when a good man has been thus em- 
ploying some part of the morning in tit- 
ting himself to appear before (iod, then 
he ought to go to the house of prayer, 
remembering that the scriptures join these 
- two together, Ye shall keep my sabbaths ^ 
and reverence my sanctuary. We ought 
tq consider the prayers and praises of the 
church, as the public services which wc 
offer up to God, and in which we must 
remember, what a terrible condemnation 
they fall under, who draw near to God 
with their mouthy and honour him with 
their UpSy when their minds and hearts 
are far from him.- Wc should therefore 
join our hearts with our lips iir every 
part of the worship. And w'hcn we pro- 
nounce the confession of sins, we must 
confess our secret ones to God ; when 
the absolution is read, we ought most 
humbly to beg our share tlierein ; when 
the pSalins and hymns arc repeated, we 
should raise up our souls, and rejoice in 
God, for the great blessings commemo- 
ntad in them; while the lessons are 


reading, we ought to obser\'C what par- 
ticular instructions, reproof, or consular 
tiou arises to us, from any part of them ; 
in the collects, and iwjtjff the litany, 
w'e should pour out oinWiearts to God, 
for the graces and bh'ssings which we ask 
of him ; in the thanksgiving we ought 
to jmn in an humble acknowledgment 
of tliSe mercies, vvhicji we have particu- 
larly met with from When we 

inakt* confession witl\ our mouths of our 
f:i]ih, \vf*4nw»t(ib sure to join with it the 
bei:cl of o'.:r ; otherwise wc lie to 

God, wlnm we say vvC believe that to 
whii h our hearts do not consent. While 
the commandments are repealed, wc 
ought to n^member both our former sins, • 
and the inlirmities of our nature, together 
with the umptations to which we are 
exposed ; .so shall wi^ have a true sense 
of ©ur wants, boih of mercy and of grace 
to help in time af need. 

When wc hear sermons, wc ought 
‘'particularly to observe, what parts of 
scripture are thereby rendered more in- 
telligibh; to us, that so we may afterwards 
njad these with more profit. We ought 
also to observe what sins are reproved in 
them, what duties arc recommended, 
what resolutions of doubts, or directions 
are given, wherein wc arc more immedi- 
ately concerned, that so we may lay 
them up in our hearts, and afterwards 
reflect upon them. Wc are not to hear 
sermons, as men who intend only to 
censure them', but as becomes those who 
are ro.‘»olved to be the better for them; 
and when wc get home we are to *on-*^. 
.sidcT frcquimtly in our thoughts^ suck 
passages' in them, as arc to have a 

gobcl effect on us, in order fir our grow* 
ingin gracCy and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. If theso 
rules ought to Ix) minded by us every 
Lord’s day, much more sliauld it be on 
days of communion ; in which we ace 
called to a more immediate commemora- 
tion of the death and sutferings of our 
Saviour, and to renew our vows to him : 
as then wc again dedicate ou»|^s to 
him, and receive the fullest *pHges of 
his love, wc mti«t awaken our minds to 
a greater seriousness, to more contrit^^ 
for oar sins,- to more earnestness in 
prayersjj^ to, gf eater ntmncss in our resolu- 
tions, to a higher* fervour of charit)^ in 
S2 
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our inltircssions for others, to a fuller 
a'^siirance of failli, nncl more ck*>iiteci acts 
of praise and ihanksciviii" to (lud, for 
all his mercicgjjLJiut above all, l<»r that 
astonibhiii" eWB f>f his love to niaiiLind, 
ill sendjii^ his son into the world to >ia\e 
sinners; in ^;i^i^g him to die for our sins, 
rnisini* liini ujiain from the dead, and 
crowning him with glory and honour. 
'I'hus wc tmglit to behave oiirsehes in 
the lioiisrof God, in all the several paits 
of the puhlic worshi]), nor ought we to 
think It too luud a burden to return a 
second time to evening prayer, and stn- 
mon ; we should lather rejoice at our 
going often to the hf)Usc of Ciod together. 
I’or if we despise these solemn assemblies, 
we may thereby provoke (io<l to Msit us 
with a famine, not tAbrt'atl, or of \niicry 
but ifht’urm^ ihr i.iord of the Lord. 

\Vlicn the public worship is. ended, 
rvci-y one of us ought for some time, 
tol(CoIUcl his thoughts, and renew* his 
vows and good iTsolutions ; and retnem- 
bcritig what we liave learned, either from 
the word of God, or the sermon, to raise 
in our minds such a sense of tilings as is 
agrecalile iherdinlo. Masters of families 
ought also to bring llieir families together 
to prayer, to tin* reading somi' portions 
of scripture, and ol otlicr gootl books; 
and we ought to fdify and atlnionish one 
anoth4,r, by singing ot psaliub. and serit/us 
godly di>cours(S. It is also an act of 
charity, highly beioming this day, t4» 
Muit the .su'ky t!,i r and the fotl cr- 

ics,H id then' {i/ii.\t-an, to ccnntoit llie 
afllicterl, to re<'f»ncilo dillerenccs bi'twecn 
neighbours, and to do such (»tlier acts of 
lovi' and kir.dmss, vvitlnaU disturbing too 
much our own devotion, as may tend ((» 
their goodv by vvliicli pcatc, kiiuiness, 
and love niiiy be prese rved among Irieiids, 
lifigliboiirs, and ar (piaintajice. For by 
so doing, vve sdvf; (io I, and advance 
the true ends, as well us the honour, of 
religion 

'J hu's I have shewn what are the par- 
ticular duties oi keejiing the sabbath ; by 
which we may jicrceivc how generally 
<^iod is tlishonuuieii on this day; the 


due observation whereof, is one chief 
means, lliat (jod hath appointed to pro- 
mote and increase religion in the world ; 
and the neglect, or prophaning of it, is 
one great occasion ol that forgetfulness 
of Ciofl, that immorality and impiety, 
v\ Inch so much abounds. For if men on 
I hi-, day, do not regard their souls, and 
the concerns of religion, when they arc 
at leisuri‘, and not engaged about their 
ordinary affairs jjiow is it to be expected 
they should have much thoughts of reli- 
gion, v\hen their minds are distracted 
with their temporal concerns, and their 
bodies fatigued with labour.? Wc ought 
tluMi to think it one of the greatest bless- 
ings to a nation that God gives them his 
sabbaths ; and those who despise this day 
ami wish it was gone, as imagining it too 
great an int<'rriiption to their affairs, may 
provf'ke C*t)d tu shut them oui of his r(‘st, 
4‘\en tiiat rest, or keeping (f the sabbath y 
Xi/iieh remains for the peoptc of God, 

Let us then C()nsidei* well of how 
much importance our immortal souls are. “ 
For, xehot ahall it profit us if xce gain 
the who/c vcorldy and lose our own souls I 
l?liall we labour all the week for our 
hodiis, which arc perishing, and yet 
think it too inticb to dedicate one day 
in seu'n to the care of our souls, that are 
to jive for all ( u rnity .? Let us consider 
v^hat a miM ral.le thing it is to be igno- 
rant of our duty in the midst of so much 
light and knowledge as we enjoy, and 
which may be e.i'-ily acquired by any 
who will spend ‘nit a few hours once a- 
week to learn instrin tion. If we will 
cliuse a wilful ignorance, we may ])ro- 
voke Ciod to giNe us u)) to tliat <iarkncss 
in wliicli mhuc d- hght. lint if we will 
hearken to his \oice, and ajiply ourselves 
to the htaring and learning of his laws, 
lie will maki* us to learn wisdom in the 
inward part : he will, by the assisiniice 
of liis grace, so open our eyes, that we 
inaif bthokl ila wonders of his taw ; and 
so (juichen our heartsy that weviajy run the 
ways of his eommandments ; he will guide 
here Xkith his counsel, and ajtcrwards 
rtane us to gloty^ 
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SERMON XLII. 

By Bishop IlopKixs. 

The Fifth Commandment. 

Exod. XX. 12. 

Honour thy father nnJ tliy mother, that thy 
days may l)cloi>;;iii the laud Hh.ch ti>e Luid 
. thy God giveth thee. 

• 

As there is nothing \vhcn*in llic tnuli 
anti power of gotllincss, anti the liU* of 
religion, is more concerneel, than ui a 
conhcicntioiis performance ol rolatne du- 
ties, because they daily occur ; so tliere 
is no subject more ungialelul to men, 
than to be reminded of tliest' duties, and 
reproved for the neghet ol them; how- 
ever, th^lre<iuent occasitm we iiave to 
practise them, remit rs it necosbiiry uj 
consider liow to perioi m them. 

I begin witli the honour ami re\erenc«‘ 
that is due fiom ciuldreu to their paruits. 
Reverence to parents consists in liming a 
respectful love lor, and an avviul h ar to 
offend tlicm ; not sucli a tear as ten dies, 
for that is iv. slavish and tonnenling; but 
an obliging t<ar, that will create esteem 
and veneration ; that will eiisjage us to 
observe their commands, and ivl'iain Ironi 
whatever is displeasing to ihem. I’liis 
revereme should be expies'jed in our 
words and actions. Our e.\pivssions must 
be full of lespect and honour, giving them 
siirii titles as ilieir (jualily ami cuiidilion 
lecjiiiiv ; our wools, in answering them, 
.should h(‘ lew, humble, ami submissive. 
It is but reasonable v\e should give them 
the most obliging language, who liist 
tUiiglit ami nisti lu ted us to s])eak. We 
muat also reverence them with a decent, 
modest, ami lespmtu I bodily behaviour, 
shewing all external signs of honour. 
Joseph, though highly exalted in the 
court of Pharaoh, when ho brought his 
sons to receive the blessing of .lactib ins 
father, bowed himself with liis taee to the 
earth. All sour, morose, and aiisecmiy 
looks towards a parent is ilnvatened to be 
uevcrely punished. T/ie t\i/e that mocLeth 
tit hix father^ and dexpixeth to obey his 
imfhvr^ the raxens of the xalUy $hnU 
pick it out, and the j/ourig cagks s/mU 
€at it. 


Rut us we must honour them with 
reverence, so especially with obedieiice ; 
vvitliuiit which all external respect is mere 
foimality. Children obemjuur parent s in 
all thing s, /or that is uel^flmiing tv dud. 
We arc obliged to pay them both active 
and passive obedience. Active, in ob- 
serving all their commands, that are not 
coniraiy to the laws of (loti ; and passive, 
insutUiing their anger and resentment, 
vvitli ail ]»iiti(*nce and submission, when 
}hey lecjuire to, be performed what is siii- 
inl ; valher than to disobey Uoii. If they 
cha- ten ami cawn cr iis for ifu ir own plea- 
sure, \«‘i we are to reverence ibein, to 
Ix'ar with their infirmities, to ctmceal and 
not expose their weakness to utiurs. 
And if they are reduced to poveity, we 
are obluu‘«i lilieritlly to assist ihc^n. ac- 
couliiig to our ability; it being a mu the 
mo'^t unmiluril, for chddicn that can 
itlieve ilu ir necessitous parents, to Milli r 
thein. wlio were the cause ami author'; 
of ilieir life, to want a livelihood and 
cointoiiable sub^isti'iice. We niU'*t also 
honour our parents, by jcganiing their 
good instriu iKUiS, ami iinitaiing tiu ir 
pious e.samj'k s. il/v An;/, s.* Solomon, 
hre/i thr fathtr's vont/nuinh'tents, and for- 
sake not the UiK of ih^ mother. L'niil we 
aie s« I :ret‘ f)y their cowseiii, we ouglit 
not to enter mlo fhe stale of mairiaV, 
without their knowledge ami .t|i})robation. 
If we seriously consider ihal we owe to 
our parents ()ur li\es,educalioiijand many 
other benehh, we should nevtr think 
any thing too much to do for them. 
(Jh I the cares, an.xious thoughts, and 
perplexing fears, wJiich our pareins have 
continually ha.d for uur weltan* ! And 
can we so return their love and tender- 
ness, as to despise their persons, or be- 
come stubborn and disoUdieni ? If we 
Inivc any ingenuity in oii^ naiuie, or that 
tlie principles ol raasqn and equity are not 
quite extinguished in us, we should re- 
quite tlie love and solicitude vJiicb our 
parents have shewn us, 111 the most ample 
and acceptable mannei' tiiat is possible. 
If ayy by disobedience iiave brought 
down the grey hairs of tlu ir pai^mts with 
sorrow to the grave, let such seriously 
consider, vvliatan unnatural sin they are 
guilty of: and since they cunnot*beg 
pardon of their parents, h t them ask it 
%>i Ciodjtlie great and universal Fatlur o£. 
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all; and beseech him, not to revenge 
their disobedience, by the undutifulness 
of their own ehildien. 

• As tothedu^ of parents to their chil- 
dren, that iTbjjikts cither their U'lnporal 
or spintiuil good. The forincT consists in 
protecting and providing for their bodies; 
as the wlher does tor iheir souls. T his the 
hiv,' of naliirc recjiiires. In brute beasts 
there is so strong a parental atleeuoii, as 
that they will expose their live^ to the 
greatest hazard for the. preservation and 
defence of tlu'ir young. And it the in- 
stinct and impulse of nature is so powerful 
in inational creatures, how much more 
should it prevail on us, who have reason 
given us on purpose to perfect nature ? 
Their weakness and impotency demand 
from uy)ur care and protection. 'l*o how 
many diseases and dangers are their fee- 
ble infancy exposed ? and their growing 
childhofxl, through want of care and expe- 
rience, daily h’lids them into many more. 
Parents Uu refore are to guard and defend 
them from e\ery tlircatiMied injury : and 
if it is inhuman for parents to neglect 
the care of their children, much more 
^vicked and diabolical is it to hurl or 
destn^y them : yet this is the too common 
practice of many wretchis, wiio, to con- 
ceal their shame, either abandon or mur- 
der their innocent babes. And as parents 
are to protect their children from incident 
e\ils, so are they to pnnide necessaries 
and coiivi nieiices for them, according to 
the station in which Trovidenco hath 
placed them ; e\en intidels and heathens 
arc taught hy the light and law ol nature 
to make provision for their own. Jf wc 
cannot lea\e them a sufHciency to subsist 
on, wo should fix them to some business 
or employ, by which through God's 
blessing they may procure a ii\cIihof»fl. 
Children are nut to lay fur the jus- 
rentSy but parents for ch/ltlrm. And we 
ought to place them to ^uch busmoss, as 
is most agreeable to tlieiv g( riiiis and 
inclination ; otherwise they will be un- 
easy all their da)S. 'J'hc duty of parents 
to their children relating to spiiituals, 
consists in taking care of their souls, and 
promoting their eternal happiness, 'i heir 
first concern is to have them baptised, 
and admitted members of Christ's church ; 
jtnd whoever neglects this, is highly cul- 
pable, and acts very injuriously by their 


children. They arc afterwards to instruct, 
admonish, and educate them in the know^ 
ledge and fear of God. Would parent! 
bring them to the luve ol piety and 
virtue, whilsl their minds arc flexible, 
and before they are hlled with vanity, 
the next generation would not be so de- 
bauched in their youth, nor obdurate in 
old ug(‘, as is every where now too visiole 
and apparent. Such instructions should 
be done in aa lamiliai; way, by cute- 
chisinq and inSructiiig them in the 
giounds and principles of the Christian 
religion. 

A good example is another duty of pa^ 
rents. If wc blaspheme the name of God, 
by swearing and cursing, abuse ourselves 
or others by riot and intemperance, how 
can we expect our children should nwere 
that dreadful name wc profane, and love 
that sobriety and temperance ^il recom- 
mend, but do not practise ? What dlt’Ct 
can wortls have, when we contradict them 
in our actions? If our children improve 
in wickcxlness by our ill examples, w hat 
will our exhortations and admonitions 
avail, unless to reproach ourselves, and 
increase our own condemnation ? But if 
parents will with tondeniess and affection 
instruct their children inihe waysof virtue 
and religion, and confirm them in the 
practice thereof by their own good ex- 
ample, none would behave undiitifully, 
or live wickedly, but such as are in their 
nature deplorably vicious. However, if 
neither instruction nor good exa^le will 
prevail, then correction and ^cipline 
become a necessary duty ; though to in- 
flict it, may be as uneasy to the parent as 
the child. Reason and not passion should 
presciibe the measure of punishment. 
Jnimod(*rate co'-rection does not amend, 
and reform children, but either exaspe- 
lates, and makes them rnoie stubborn, or 
else dispirit^ and stupifies thetn. Fathers 
should not proioke iheir children to mger^ 
lest they be discovraged. But where age 
and decency permit, the severity of dis- 
cipline js. sometimes necessary, if used 
with prudence. He that spareth the rody 
hateih his son ; but he that loreth hinty 
chastens hint betimes. Lastly, Parents are 
to offer up fervent and eaniest prayers to 
God for their children, beseeching him 
to own and provide for them, to make 
them heirs of glory, and coheirs with 
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Jesus Christ. That he \vould give them 
% convenient portion of temporal good 
things, whereby they may be onahletl to 
serve him with greater clicetfulnc^s ; 
al^:> toebestow on them spiritual blessings, 
and at last to bring them to eternal 
gloiy. ^ 

As for supreme magistrates, their duty 
is to establish the true worship and ser\i{ c 
of God to reform all corruptions and 
abuses, to distribute j^ticc impailially, 
to maintain the caus^of the j\^)(>r and 
oppressed, and restrain the insolence of 
proud oppressors. Governors ought to 
be exemplary for virtue and piety, because 
the eyes of their subjects are upon them. 
They ought to fear God above all, to seek 
hiSi>honuur and glory, to be prudent in 
their designs, faithful in their promises, 
wise in their counsels, observant of the 
laws, careful of their subjects^ welfaix', 
merciful to the poor, kind to the good, 
terrible to the evil, and just towards all ; 
ever remembering they arc men who 
must give an account unto God of the 
trust ha hath reposed in llieni. 'i'he duties 
of subjects towards princes and magis- 
trates are honour, obedience, and prayer 
to God for them. Wo must honour and 
reverence them in our* thoughts and 
words; speaking what good we know, and 
prudently concealing their vices and 
infirmities, 'fo publish the faults of go- 
vernors can only tend to alienate the 
atfcctions, and relax the obedience of sub- 
jects. Much more wicked is it to falsely 
calumniate them by reviling whispers, or 
suspicious intimations, and to insinuate 
into the minds of the people sad fears and 
apprehensions of dangers ; all wiiich makes 
their subjects to despise, if not hate them. 
Wc ought to honour them, by contribu- 
ting cheerf ully out of our substance when 
the necessities of affairs recjuire it. Obc'- 
dience is another duty we owe them ; 
we are commanded to be subject to the 
hightr powers^ to submit to every ordi- 
nance of man for the Lord*s sake, ■whether 
it be to the king as supreme, or anto 
governors as sent by him, for the powers 
that be are ordained of God, Fervent 
and earnest prayers for our governors is 
also a great duty of subjects. Let suppli- 
cations^ prayers, intercessions, and giving 
thanks be made for all men, especially for 
kings^ and ail in authority, A crown is a 


heavy, though glittering ornament, and 
the welfare of thousaials depends on the 
, prudent counsels of a prince. I’he cares 
and burdens of govcnnneiit are weighty 
and constant ; wc ouglidiherefore earnest- 
ly to pray that magistrates may be endued 
with sufficient abilities to discharge iheir 
high and important ofiice, to God's glory 
and their subjects' happiness. 

I'he duties of husbands to I heir wives 
are to love, provide for, and instruct 
them ; to act with tenderness, respect, 
and prudence towards them : Jove adorns 
all relations, and is the foundation of 
this. 'I'hough want of love will not di^ 
solve the band of marriage, yet it destroys 
the comforts of a marrted state. A wife 
is the chiefest object of our love, even 
above parents, children, and friends. Wc 
must leave father and mother for our wife, 
IFc must love our wives as ourselves, be 
as careful and tender of their goo<l as our 
own, and resent any injury done to them 
the same as if offered ro us, they two 
being but one flesh. So that we arc to 
love our wives with as much tenderness 
and natural affection as we do ourselves : 
nay, husbands must love their wives as 
Christ did the church, which was better 
than h(! did his own life, for he shed his 
most precious blood for her. W'c are to 
love our wives as Christ loved his church, 
by bearing with and forgiving thc’ir weak- 
nesses, by being willing to submit to many 
inconveniences for their sakes, by nuer- 
posiiig between them and any dangiir, and 
by promoting their spiritual good and 
benefit. A husband is to provide for his 
to nourish and cherish her, to im- 
part to her, according to his ability, what 
her occasions require. He ought not to 
spend in riot and exce^s among> lewd and 
wicked companions, what should go t^>- 
wartls her support and maintenance. If a 
man provides not for his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel. As the husband is the Ju dd otthc 
wife, so is he the fountain of knov\ ledge 
and wisdom, and tlieretore should instruct, 
advise, and direct ht*r in all emergencies, 
especially in her duty to God. Indeed,' 
where the wife is blessed wfith great^?r 
prudence and knowledge than the hus- 
band, he then ought to submit to her 
advice, though not to her authority ; but 
this she must tender him with all modesty. 
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rcsj'oct, and submission. The husband 
is also to bo ti'iidi r and mild to his 
and not to tomu ni her by provoking 
'words or actions. It the wife care tiilly 
pci tonn hi r dory, she ought to be treated 
with i(»\e aiid kimliiess, to ivct'ivc prai'^e 
and ecininendaiKJii. 1 i(T tailings should 
be rebuked with nuikiKss, and so as to 
discoxer iiioie oi siiriow than anger, 
pujaunil qiianils einciiler the conii'orts 
of lile, and hindi i each from performing 
tiuir it'speiliNi' diitus. \\ title toi.Uii- 
tion b( tw cell man arnl v ife rt igns, busi- 
ness is' nt'gUeidl, and rum ensues; aud 
iK>i]iiiig is leoaidid but how to quaricl 
and rad at one aiioiiu r. liesjM'cl and 
honour is diM’ umo die wile, a> tlie 
veuker \essel; a hii-'band is ntif to be 
olisejAant to her iumioui, lor that will 
disljoiiour him ; nor is she to Ue a sbi\e 
to liini, tor ihat would <lishoiiour her; 
hilt she ougl.l to he treated as a kind and 
dear compani* n. Lastly, A liusband 
must manage his aulhe-iiiy with piu- 
di nee, not with ligoui and sioleiiee. : the 
best wa^ to ^.res('l^e his authontv is, by 
(lisiieliiMi, MibiKlN, anel an exeinp/lary 
good iile ; this wnl pnaiuee* a n eeieiit 
t'streni and ^eue^ano^ Iri-in die wite and 
laiiiiiN ; bin Iminouisonie hghfiK'ss or 
se\( riij will expi se* nu n t(» the eonteinpt 
of b(<lh. iie that will lun rewe renc e hiin- 
?ell, will tun be re\ered !W <'<llurs; but 
whi'ie lh« le is a niiMtire i l piuden. i' uiiel 
pjuniy. liii s(» ^v]l| make* a man truly aw- 
iiil, and mdiice tlie wne anel iaiuily to 
C'Ste < in iiiitl iiMl.ite him. 

'J iu’ elinus id wi\es to their } lu bands 
are siil lietion aiai <U ( du nee, resp<cfand 
reMreiue. ^\J^fs au- to .ufl/fJt miio 
ihur hfishftiK ti.s tnifu inf i.vrd. 

X\\v church 75 fn ly.ci la i'hriyt, ao viual 
tints hr .suh,rcl ta iLt'tr huitbaTHls *i 
turn Th( head o) the uar/mn i.\ 

the VHiu^ far the uawfifh la oj the man. 
The wav uaa tiof crtefal far thi xcaiiuin^ 
hut the xcLiUffv Jt,r the it. an. Man was 
prie.r to iJiC wiiuan in du* ereaiujii, and 
ihe’refovi* snp< ruo* in nature'. A 
iLonaiV is vat to I'sui'p authonij/ oxer the 
Wf)i, Jar xuhm xias Ju i^t Jainud, and 
that Kxe. And the Aposiu* eiiivcts 
wives to be (Inctcet^ chaste, ln-cpers at 
hatht , goad and abedicnt to thur hus^ 
hanui^. Another duty is respect and re*- 
ver^iitc; let the wjc rex tt tact her hus- 


band, As he is her head and superior 
by Goers appointment, she* ought to re- 
verence him with fear; not a servile and 
slavish, but an awful and loving iear. 
SIh’ should emeleavour to frame h^rall'ec* 
tions and outward beliavuiur agreeable 
to the iiudinations of her liushand ; to re- 
joiee* w hen he is pleased, to be imea'iy 
when he is oliendcd. She ought te) he 
Ik !))fUl and assisting to him in all things; 
to his soul, by J?ronu>ting religion anel 
piety ir him; to*is body, by expressing 
due caie and li’iideriM'ss ; U) his goeul 
name*, by delending Ids reputation troin 
any injiinous slanders'; to his estate, by 
a pnielent and frugal luanagement ol ail 
his donu stic ( ('iirerns. She is not to 
di'»pe,'se of any j>ait of Ins esiale contrary 
to ]j 1 s mind ami coiiMnl; her jirt'jier 
olhcv being to L'cvirn the family with in- 
dustry,' care, and lide lity. She is to he 
adorned with a meek and e]iiiet spirit, 
wuli sohrie is , nuuie'sty, and good works, 
lle’r couiiteiiaiie’e*, gesluie, <Bnd words 
should he such, as to express the inward 
caliuiies'' and seie niiy of her inind. Im- 
perious', elamoriais, and turl)iih ni weauen 
are a lornu nt to tlums<'l\es end their 
Iiiishaiie’s. '1 iiere* ait' also niuui.il duties 
to le p<*i formed by e‘ach ; sueii as 
praver, [inidenee in governing the ir hi- 
milK's, otsered eeluci.lion (/t <‘liil(tie*ii, 
mutual love, and beuriiig with (.acli 
olfu \\ inisrmilii s. 

'I he (luucs of vcivanls to masters are 
olMdu'nce*, nvtreiilial liar, diliguiee, 
lioiKSt), and veraeity. 'I lie-ir (»be(lii iiee* 
is requinil i ' all things iieH coniiaiy to 
ti.e law of ('Oil: s( I Hints abet/ tv till 
tuinii,s 7/ai/r waiters accatdiuu, to the 
fle.sh, .'^heniid ihe cc iiinjands of masteis 
he imp* rline-ni, impeiious, or tviaiMiieal, 
}el SCI \Hnl.s aie ik» niene twiinple'd Ironi 
oheelu nee, than masters vb.,il he liom 
pimi‘'h}iu'nt, for itijuiring iinieasoiiahlc 
things.- IServtinis are also to sidier pa- 
in ntly ilie re [)rools and coiK t lie ns of 
tlieir iiiaslers uithaut nnsxceriug ooain, 
or liJiirmiiiing. A (jiiie*t sihml suhnds- 
siejii is required, even when the servant 
hath given no just dause lor being re- 
Imked, but that it j)roeeeds from the un- 
pHiVoked rage and passion of a inaste*!'. 
'j he Apejslle's coniinaiKl is, .scrxiui-ts Lc 
stibjcct to yattr (run wasters uith all jear, 
not only to the j^ood and gciUle^ bjfl alstt 
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to the frotLvtni ; [fa man for conscience 
toxcards God sn/ftrs zcron^fuilj/j and 
takes it patient this is praise-zcorthj/, 
and acceptable to God,^ But if rehen we 
arc buffeted for our faults n e take it 
jmtientljf^ what room for iilory is this f 
iiidct'd of all things buloiiniiin to the 
duty of a servant, this is the most diffi- 
cult, and nothuii; CHii sueeleii and make 
it tolerable hut a sense ol duly, and the 
expectation (il a leward Iroin God. lu- 
vetontial tear of inastt* is an(»tl^(T duly 
of ser\aiUs, who are coniinajided to be 
^iubject to their mabters zat/i alt fear. 
7'his fear is to be expressed in their 
words and at lions: in their words, by 
forbearing all irrc\crent nuiUering, and 
ind^'cent eXj)iessions ; by giving such re- 
spectful tith's as place and station 

require; by speaking well of them, if 
they can with.tiuih; or ullierwise to be 
silent, and conceal iheir inlirnufies : in 
tlieir aciions, by a modest and respectful 
beliuN ioiir^by ubser\ine iheir toinniands, 
and doing whnt they ilnnk uill be pleas- 
ing and acceptable to iliem. l)ili';ince 
is another uiiiy : he i^ not a failhlul ser- 
vant who IS sloihlnl and negligi at, f<»r if 
lu' doth not use Kis suengtii and time in 
his master’s ser\ice, lie is a thief, and 
rohs him ol so much advantage. Ser- 
vants are also to be jU'^l, taiililul, and 
honest, not to delraud tlieir masters of 
tile Ipii*'! iliing, Lui to sd'selliem wall 
lideliiy and integiily. INJviny have Inrii 
redueed and I'Uined hy the uniaitliiiilness 
and earelcssness ot servants, t itlier steal- 
ing fr(»m them, or piouiiially wasting 
iheir jiiojuilies. 'rruili and veracity is 
aiioiher duty ; Iving is sin ver> odious 
to (hid, and most dele''lable to men. 
hervanis are as the hands and eves of 
masters, and ought to report nothing hut 
what IS true. Lying is the (.Ifeci of 
cowardice, of a base* slavish fear. Lastly, 
S.ervanis are to serve their masters willi 
good-will and siiigh iii’ss of lieart ^ not ab 
men-pleasers, only with I'ye-service, wlio 
are no longer diligent tlian their masters 
aic present; but as servants of C’hrLt, 
doing the will of Clod Ironi the heart. 
Servants are to have respect not so much 
unto men as unto Crod ; and to serve 
well, because God hath l ommanded ii. 
Let their service be never so mean, pain- 
ful, ^iid laborious^ yet if they perfunu it 


sus 

out of conscience to God's command, li(| 
esteems it as done to himself, and will 
hereafter bountifully reward them. And 
this is a great encouragement for servants 
to piTsevere in vvi li-doing. 

As to niiisters, their lirst duty is a pru- 
dent care in the choice of servants. This 
is a concern of great moment, on which 
the ciunfort and happiness, or t!ie trouble 
and niiseiy of a lannly doth much de- 
fK‘iHl. 'i’lie (jualifi cations of a servant 
aroj ability to disciiiiiue the duties of his 
place, an iipriiilit ciniscience, and piety 
towards (iod: the Iasi js ot gri‘at miport- 
ance though too little leganled ; for low 
inquire about their tenants' principles in 
religion, but chusoiliem as we do beasts 
of biinh n, the inesl strong and able. 
Bur rills is very impnnieni and siiitul. 
Masters* should never lliink serviints lit 
for their service, uiiltss they aie careful 
to vvor‘*hip that (»od whom both are 
bound to svTve and obev. Wickeil s< r- 
vaiils will coirupi a wutile tainily ; their 
lewd examples will soon tempt others to 
be as bad as tbenisi'lvis. 'I'o tiiis may 
b(> nnputi d that gv ecral profamuiess so 
jnevalent in most ta.uiiies, especially 
wiiere tlieie are nuiiuioiis servants. Chil- 
dren by cunvei*^iiig vvilli siK'h, here ini- 
inbi* the first ludimeiiis ol vne ; Jearn the 
first syllables ol oaths, ciiises. and ol^ 
scenily ; ami who, lor tlu ir i‘asy ejof iliiy 
and rc.nly aptness llieiiin, are applauded 
by lile^e nni'.ious wrelclas. Sucli ser- 
v.inis are the pests i>i mankind, as they 
eonupt those in tlieir ^oiiih, who may 
afurwards liave an inllueiice on ilie state 
and (ominonweallh, .inU tlnivby naider 
them a sbaiiie to their laniilies, and a 
eiiise to the kingdom, i or wlieie si*r- 
vjiiis uri‘ wicked, cliildren are niiTe in- 
fluenced by tin ir llailcry and examples, 
than the uuthoriiy and command ol pa- 
rints. It is liicrefore the wisdom and 
conctTii oi masters to chu-.e such servants 
as know their duty, and make eoiiseieiicc 
of porforming it, in whose iniegnly and . 
hdelily they may repose theinselvi:s in 
safely. Another duty of masters is, .to 
govern their servants with prudence, and 
U) make a re.isonable provis on for them. 
A mastir's demeanor should be grave and 
awful, and his very countemthce beget 
reverence. If a master's behaviour is 
;uca4i uud indiscreet; servanu will grow 
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/amiliar and contemptuous; not that 
masters are to command with rigour or 
to give ill and reviling language, i'or that 
will discourage servants, and make them 
hate their place ; but there should bo 
such a mixture of mildness with gravity, 
of love with authority, as that the ser- 
vants should be both compelled and in- 
clined to obedience. Power may force 
submission, but only reason and gravity 
can render masters venerable. 'I'he com- 
mands of inasli rs should be lawful, for 
servants have a supreme lord aiul master 
in heaven whom they must fear and obey. 
A servant is obliged to work, but not to 
lyc, steal, or cheat for a master; they 
must obey God rather than men. As to 
correction, prudence must bo the mea- 
sure of what is fit, according to their 
age, temper, and the nature of the of- 
fence. It siiould he inlhcted for refor- 
mation and amendment, and not out of 
passion and revenge : reproof is generally 
the best discipline. 

Another duty of a master is, to provide 
for the boilies and souls of servants. IJe 
is obliged to supply them with all things 
necessary. Masters are to give unto 
their serx ants xohat is just and equal. 
To detain from them tin* reward of their 
labour as covenanted or agreed for, is a 
crying and provoking sin. 'I he cure of 
their souls is also the master's concern. 
For he is priest and prophet in his own 
house, as well as lord and king. He is 
to instruct his family in religion, to in- 
form their ignorance, e.xcite them to 
serve God, to pray with and for thtm, to 
direct them in the way to heaven, and, 
above all, to set before them a holy, 
pious example. Masters should remem- 
ber, that as their servants have immortal 
souls, so God hath entrusted the care 
thereof to them. Masters should instruct 
the ignorant, reduce the erroneous, re- 
buke the disobedient, discard the incor- 
rigible and audacious, and more especially 
require their servants religiously to ob- 
serve the Lord^s day, in the due observ- 
ance of which a great part of the life of 
religion consists. — Thus hav(^ I consi- 
der^ the mutual duties of these several 
relations ; and it is ncceasary to observe, 
as a general rule, tliat if one party omits 
to discharge his duty, this is no excuse 
for the other. Should a father be careless 


and cruel, yet the child's duty still re- 
mains ; should a maktor be tyrannical and 
severe, yet a servant is to reverence, h'ar, 
and obey him ; and so of other relations. 

To the precept in this commandment, 
honour thy father and mother^ is added 
as a motive and encouragement, the pro- 
mise of long lilc. Indeed this promise 
was made to the Jews, and concerned the 
land of Canaan, which was a type of our 
enjoying tlie felkity of heaven as a re- 
ward our obsming the laws of God. 
For as the Apostle sa^'s, godliness is pro- 
f table vnto all things^ having the pro^ 
mises of this life, and that uhick is to 
come. He that desires to live, and ioveth 
many days, tet him depart from evil and 
do good. But in all promises of temporal 
blessings a condition is implied, that they 
shall only be fiilfilh*d, if tln*y promote 
ouretenial happiness; and theretore Ciod 
doth often in mercy abridge this promise 
by taking us from the world, lest it 
should take us from him. 

S K 1 \ M O N XT.III. 

By Dr. Lupton. 

The Sixth Commandment. 

Kxoo. XX. 13. 

Thou vhalt not kill. 

The natural impressions and obligations 
of moral duty, which immedia’lely relate 
to the proservution of human life, arc 
such strong guards to secure it, that no- 
thing surely but a very powerful tempta- 
tion can ever break through them. Other 
bins more easily prevail over us, because 
they are agreeable and pleasing to our 
corrupt inclinations ; but, corrupted as 
our nature is, there is something so 
shocking in the sin of murder, tiiat a 
man must offer the utmost violence to hts 
own natural disposition before he can 
prevail with himself to destroy his own or 
his neighbour's life. And lest any thing 
should be wanting to render tlicsc strong 
bonds of duty still more inviolable, God 
hath been pleased to confirm and enforce 
the voice of nature by iliis express re- 
vealed law. Thou shatt not kill. In dis- 
coursing on these words, it will be nq- 
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cossaiy to adjust the latitude and extent 
of the commandment, and then to repn*- 
sent the guilt and danger which men incur 
by transgressing it. 

As dure are some instances of murder 
which are not universally allowed to be 
such, but arc often palliated under 
vaiiuus pretences and false colours of vin- 
dication ; so there are some cases wheie- 
in one may violently take away the life 
of another without violumig this command. 
The lawUiliu'ss of ihis,^ the cas<i of self- 
preservation, is so certain and obvious, 
that it Ciin scarce admit of any mistake, 
so long us ibis necessary caution is ob- 
served, that a man should not on every 
little sus[)icion or appearance of danger 
presently invade his neighbour's life, 
though he may innocently do it; but 
only when the danger is so manifest that 
he must unavoidably either give or re- 
ceive the fatal - stroke, 'i'he lawfulness 
of war, on some occasions and under 
certain restrictions, is also plainly war- 
ranted by the authority of holy scripture, 
as well as by the nature and reast.n of 
things, the situation and circumstances 
of human atlairs ; it being olten impossi- 
ble for states and kingdoms to support 
their just rights, or even preserve them- 
selves or their allies from utter ruin, by 
any other nu aiis than war. Magistrates 
are likewise invested with a just aiuiiority 
to inflict capita! punishments on otVenders, 
by cutting oil' the corrupted members of 
the body politic, fur the preservation and 
bimrfitofthe whole society. The inno- 
cence of that person also is abundantly 
clear, who, through ignorance or unavoid- 
able accidents, deprives another ol life. 
For an action which has no foundation 
in the will and intention of the agent, is 
not properly a moral action, and conse- 
qiieiitiy cannot be criminal. And there- 
fore under the Mosuicai dispejpation 
thens 'was a sanctuary provided by divine 
appointment for every one who was so 
innocently unfortunate as to kill his 
neighbour ignorantly itnd at unawares, 
lest the avenger of olood should pursue 
and slay him b<‘forc his innocence could 
be sufficiently cleared. So that whoever 
knowingly afld designedly, (but not ig- 
norantly or accidentally,) without any 
necessity, arising from any imminent and 
unavoidable danger of hia own destruction. 


does take away or invade his neighbour's 
life, is guilty of the' sin forbidden in this 
(oinmandment. And this imputatson of 
murder properly falls on them who thus 
deprive then* iieiglibour of life, either by 
open assault ami violence, by stratagem 
and secret contrivance, by shedding his 
blood themselves, or engaging others to 
emhrue their hands in the inuHer ; either 
by acting as prineipals or accessaries, by 
command or persuasion, by threatening 
or encouragement, by din ct concert and 
Consultation, or by suggestion ; either by 
bearing lalse witness against liim tlum- 
si lves, or by suborning others ; or oy any 
instruments, moans, or methods, which 
are not allowed by divine aiitlioiity. 

And from hence it likewise loHows, 
that every person who knowingly and 
wilfully destroys hfs own life, is guilty of 
murder. Forohe has no authority to 
become the instrument or cause of his 
own death. We are not the proprietors 
of our lives, and therefore may not dis- 
pose of llifiii at pleasure. God who 
gave them hath the only right to take 
tliein away ; so that whoever otters vio^ 
ience to his own life, manifestly invades 
the priTogative, and usurps the right and 
authority of God. Duels also arc direct 
vu)i.iti()ns of this commandinenl ; being 
to bo ranked in the ituinb<T of those 
violent attempts on human life, which are 
not allowed by divine authority; and 
thercloro the guilt of inurder is charge- 
able on those who engage in them. "1 he 
liberty allowed to a private man of des- 
troying his neighbours lile, is both by 
natural and revealed law soh'ly confined 
to the case of scif-prc^ervation ; but that 
plea is utterly foreign \o the condition 
and circumstances ot him who formally 
gives or accepts a challenge. And he adds 
to sin of making an unnecessary attempt 
on his neighbour's life, by needless rii row- 
ing himself into the utmost dangtT of 
losing his own. Nor can mutual consent 
and permission excuse or be any just 
viudicfilion of such men as iliiis e.xpose 
their lives ; because God being tiio soU 
proprietor, the absolute lord of every 
man’s life, no one has any right to dispose 
of or determine the duration of it, nor to 
transfer the disposal of it to another. 
Lastly, This commandment extends not 
only to our actionsi but to our worda^ to 
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the secret intentions and afFertions of our 
heaits. Our hjessed Saviour expressly 
applies it to ilie si*veral dci^n es, and va- 
rious etJeets of cause k‘ss ariijer, breaking 
forth into bitter, rr[)ioiicliful lanijiua^e; 
and the Apostle tells us, that hatred is 
murder, and inconsi:.lent with the hopes 
of hi‘averi. ly/tmovrcr hatvth //?', brother 
U' a uiurthervr ; ond ye knmv that nomur- 
fhcrvr hath eteniat Itf’r abiding in hhn, 
llaviij;^ thus considered the latitude and 
extent of the coniinandinent, I proceed 
To represent the ^miilt and danger 
which iiK'ii incur hy transgressing it. If 
the nu'a‘'wre of this transuression is taken, 
cither from the indimuly therthy oflen'd 
unto (ioii, or trom il.e iniurydone to man, 
from the punishments expressly dommii- 
ced against it or from liie anguish and 
horror which it is apt to leave on the 
mind, we shall find alnii^lant rea*«on to 
assign it a place amongst the most In inous 
dying sins. 'I'he first instance ot murder 
in the wiu'ld was closely follow'cd with 
perplexity, oppression of spirit, and in- 
tolerable despair. My punhhntt nt (said 
Cain, ihc abandoned fugitive) is greater 
than I can hear ; or rather, my tniyaih/ 
is greater than can be Jorgh cn, 
one that tindfth me bhatl slay me. It 
was a dismal, but natural apprehension, 
which his guilt suggested to Ins thoughts, 
that the whole creation must be alarmed 
on the occasion, and stand ready to exe- 
cute vengeance oA him. And tluit weight 
of confusion, which natural conscience 
lays on such sinners, must be vastly in- 
creased hy the severe exprej»^ioiis oi Clod’s 
indignation against them. 'Ihe Lead 
abhors the blood-thirsty. Atonements 
and means of sati‘*laciioji were by divine 
institution jirovided l(»r the sins of the 
people in seviral other ieeUiiiees of a very 
high and provoking nature; but Ciod 
hath fXjiressly forbid shev. ing mercy and 
compassion to a inuriheur, or taking any 
satisUction for his life. Jj any man hate 
kis neighhovr, and smite hitn. mortally 
that he die, thine eye shall not pit y him, 
shall take no sat is fact ion for the life 
of a wnrtherer, but he shall surely be 
put to death. Not the citi<'S of refuge, 
nor the h<»ly altar of God, (a sanctuary 
the most sacred and inviolable,) "oiild 
excnnpt such an unpairdonable otTcndcr 
frpi[n punishment ; ij a man come pre- 


sumptuously upon his neighbour tp slap 
him with guile, thou shall take hihi from 
mine tiltar that he map die. And when- 
the irreversible sentence of death is pro- 
nounced on him, the reason given is, that 
in the image of God made he man. 
Contempt of God is the great aggravation 
of sin, which in this of murder is aggra- 
vated to a singular height. Not satisfied 
with defying his laws, and assuming his 
dominion, they ihi^ult his very being, hy 
defacing and destroying the only image 
of himself, which he hath impressed ^n 
the visible world. The injury done to 
man, is also very notorious ; for other 
in;uries may be repaired, or admit of 
some compensation, but this is utterly 
irreparabk*. Other injuries may rob a 
man of his (‘state, reputation, or some 
particular advantages; but this summary 
of mischief deprives him all at once of 
every temporal hem fit and satisfaction : 
nay, it may prove fatal to the sulferer'.<i 
soul, as well as body, and at once involve 
iiiin in the first and second death, by 
depriving him of ibal space to repent, 
which might have been necessary to bia 
1‘ternal salvation. Or should the injury 
not follow' the suderer in a future state, 
and press him down into everlasting dss- 
triK tiori, iis not happening to him whcMi 
in an inijaunteut slate ; yet it must be aii 
heavy weight to him, even in respect to 
his view of that eternity into which he is 
so suddenly sent. 

I* or who can bear the thoughts of being 
hastily dispatched into tlie other world ^ 
Who is not exci edingly desirous of going 
down to the giuve in peace and ({uiol.^ 
Lven the liesl ol men would bo gladot a 
few leisure niinuU's at the last, delibi r- 
alely to review ai.J lament their past de- 
fects and miscarriages ; would he glad of 
a little calm and undisturbid space of 
time, in the tonclusioii of lluir lives, to 
adorn tlieir souls, and prepare them for 
tluir iiniiiediate appearance bcfoic tiio 
glorious and unspotted presence of God. 
IJovv dreadful then imist that injury bo, 
which deprives meiPlif circumstances so 
advantageous and desirable? Such is 
the guilt and danger attending the trans- 
gres>ing of iJiis commandment, in the 
fiist instance of it, as signifying wilful 
inuKler, or ofl’eriug unlawful violence SQ 
vur neighbour’^ life. 
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IsMHl next consider the reasons of the 
{uilt afftd dnnger^ of those persons \vho 
destroy their own lives. 'I’hat ih^y are 
transgressing against this commandment 
has been already proved ; it will there- 
fore be needless to shew, that they arc 
involved in the guilt, and obnoxious to 
the punishment of murder in general; 
but they expose themsplvcs in a particu-" 
lar manner to the greater condemnation, 
by* some singular senlujjients and disposi- 
tions, which are commonly the ibundii- 
of this unnatural crime. For in- 
stance, if men <lostroy themselves, to 
avoid present sutferings, do they n(»t ta- 
citly declare, that God shall not act by 
them as he pleaseth ; that they \\ ill reso- 
lutely break, through what he hath deter- 
mined and established; that tlu’y will 
aot be confined to stich cireuinstances as 
he hath allotted them ; but will wrest 
their lives out of his hands, and not suf- 
‘ fer him to prolong them beyond thi* limits 
of their own pleasure? And if this is 
the secret language of their hearts, what 
can be expected, but that God should 
execute the severity of his wrath upon 
them ? Or if pride, envy, and ambition 
do so govern their minds, as that in the 
abundance of their arrogance and re- 
sentment they will violently remove them- 
selves out of the world, perhaps because 
they are not advanced to a more advan- 
tageous situation in it ; what can they 
reasonably expect or imagine, but to 
*feel the weight of Solomon's observation, 
Pride goeth before destruction, ami aft 
hdughty spirit before a Jldl / a fall into 
eternal as well as temporal destruction. 
For what foundation can there be of hope 
that God will forgive a flagrant sin, with- 
out tlie sinner repenteth ? and how can a 
man truly repent of a sin, in the very 
commission of which he dies? I’here 
are some other sins besides that of otter- 
ing 'direct violence to a man's life, which 
have been usually esteemed branches of 
'yell-murder; as intemperance, orthein- 
idulgence of any ot^r vice, which im- 
‘ pairs the^^)ealth and^cstroys the life. 

As to the guilt and danger of engaging 
in duds, these being manifest instances 
of wilful murder, such persons expose 
themselves to the severities of God's in- 
dignation denounced against it. Those 
%ho die in such engagements go into the 


other world, not only void of charity, 
which is absolutely ne^jssary to their, 
future happiness,- but glowing hot with 
wrath and fury. And when such pas- 
sions have the last "possession of their 
souls, what society of spirits can they bo 
qualified for to live with to all eternify? 
Or should they not immediately perish 
in the conflict, yet is their guilt the same 
in the sight of God, the searcher 41' 
hearts, who judges of men's wicked at- 
tempts, not by tiie success or event of 
them, hut by the designs and intentions 
from which they proceed. And dare a 
man hazard eternal and unspeakable 
misery, for the sake of resenting an af- 
front, or redresiing an injury, how great 
soever ? Is it a rational conduct, only 
to avoid a groundless imputation of cow’- 
ardicc, fora man to run such hazard to 
testify his false*courage, by insulting the 
Lord of heaven and earth, and speiiding 
the last efforts of liis strength and life in 
an act of defiance and rebellion against 
him that gave them ? For supposing 
duels the only possilde means of redres- 
sing some kinds of injury, it would not 
from thenc(‘ follow', ihat recourse should 
be had thereto, by those who call them- 
selves Christians, and acknowledge the 
divine authority of the holy scriptures, 
which enjoin us not to avenge ourselves, 
but rather give place unto uratk ; for, 
saith the Lord, vengeance is mine. If 
the world hath advanced some mistaken 
notions, in direct opposition to God and 
the gospel, can those who espouse and are 
influenced by them be properly nuinbered 
amongst the servants of Chiisl? livery 
man who professeth the gospel is obliged 
to an inviolable exercise of ]»aticnce, 
meekness, and forbearance, iindvr iJie 
various circumstances and occurrences of 
life, in imitation of our Lord and Sa- 
viour. How inconsistent then is it, for a 
Christian to be governed by such falsa 
notions of honour, as are directly con- 
trary to the fundamental rules of hit 
duty ? 

Whoever faithfully and constantly ad- 
heres to virtue and the positive commands 
of God, despising every imputation and 
refll^ction levelled against him, gives a 
much stronger evidence of true greatness 
and generosity of mind, tlian those who 
relinquish t}u:ir duty to avoid that uiveasU 
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ness wliich such treatment occasions. 
Every great n\^nd will make favourable 
allowances for little infirmities and heats 
of passion, which are the unhappiness 
of liuman nature, and too apt to arise 
amoni;st dearest friends ; nor is he less 
to make all lawful satisfaction tor 
any injury he hath inadveriently ofTered 
his neighbour. To fear men more tlian 
%od is the most dishonourable inisapplU 
cation and dt'gencracy of fear. be 
deterred from obedience by the uneasy 
apprehension of being censured for the 
faithful discharge of it ; or to be laughed 
and frighted out of our duty, are certain 
imlications of a weak, little, and base 
spirit, which for want of ability to sup- 
port itself, icadily gives up the most ex- 
cellent ornaments and accomplishments, 
when any attempt is made on them. 
Those therotbre who engage in duels, 
from fear of sullering some seeming ca- 
lumnies and reproaches, do at once for- 
feit all just pretensions to true honour and 
generosity of mind, all claim and title to 
eternal salvation. 

, Lastly, We must take diligent hoed not 
to transgR'ss this commandment, by the 
intentions and afl’ections of our heart, 
though no actual violence is committed. 
Those who have not sufficient degrees of 
natural courage, or want favourable op- 
portunities actually to defile their hands 
with blood, may yet sacrifice their iieigh- 
bour in their secret thoughts and wishc*s, 
and indulge their imagination in the view 
of those mortal wounds they dare not 
give ; and men, who arc afraid to handle 
the instruments of death, may shoot out 
their arrows, even bitter words, and 
pierce the souls of their brethren, with 
the expressions of cruelty, malice, and 
contempt. But the Christian law’ is, that 
m)hi}socv€r is angry with his brother with- 
out a causCy shall be in danger of the 
judgment ; and whosoex er shall say to his 
brother^ Rocha, shall be in danger of the 
countil; but whoever shall say, thou 
fool, shall be in danger of hell f re. And 
this demonstrates the excellence of the 
gospel of Christ, that as moral duty is 


therein raised to the most elevate^height 
of perfection, so more ospeciaU^docs it 
recommend and promote the exercise of 
universal charity and benc\olence, by an 
absolute prohibition of all strife, va* 
riance, clamour, evil speaking, wrath, 
hatred, envy, and malice; for these 
every disciple of Christ has solemnly res 
nounced, and whoever indulges tliem 
dishonours the profession, and forfeits the 
gospel privileges. 

Let ^hen the use and application 
discourse be, that the heinousness oVIjjle 
sin of murder should raise in us a pro- 
portionable abhorrence of it, and the 
utmost esteem and desire of those quali- 
ties and practices which are most directly 
opposite thereto; that we should not only 
have the tenderest regard to the preser- 
vation of our neighbour’s life, bgi to the 
comforts and conveniences of it; that 
instead of violence and injury, we should 
abound in acts of beneficence ; that anger 
should be prevented by habitual meek- 
ness; malice by loving-kindness and 
compassion ; rewenge by constant endear- 
ments? and hatred by complacency and 
delight. So shall wc fully answer the 
end of the commandment ; and being 
thus heavenly in our clisposkions here, 
w'c cannot fail of obtaining an inheritance 
in those mansions of everlasting peace, 
love and joy, where our Saviour is gone 
to prepare a place for us. 

Let the consideration of what has beeq^ 
said possess our minds with the greatest 
horror and abomination of this sin af 
murder ; and make us extremely watch- 
ful of oursehes, that we never fall into it, 
but keep at the farthest distance, and 
tremble at the least approaches towards 
a^y degree or instance of it. Let us 
pray for and endeavour to obtain an hum- 
ble, meek, and charitable temper ; more 
especially, for the continual assistance of 
God's grace, which can aionp prevent, 
preserve, and restrain us from this, or 
any other the most enormous transgres-* 
sion. Which Go^of his infinite mercy 
grant, through Jesus Christ our Lord# 
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By Bishop Buri^et. * 

The Seventh Commandment. 

Exox>. XX. l i. 

Thou fthalt not commit adulter]^* 

As^ this was one of the ten command- 
ments spoken by God himself, so the 
pmshment of it under the Jewish law, 
Wiiiikewise appointed by God; and the 
man that Qommitteth adult ery •iicitk his 
neighbour's "wife, the adulterer and the 
adultress shall be put to death. But 
thou^ in the New Testament there are 
no laws of iliis nature, against this or any 
other sin, yet there are much more ter- 
rible Jbnunciutions made of the judg- 
ments of God against it : for, as the au- 
thor of our blessed religion was, in his 
own person, holy, harmless, and unde- 
filed, so he has most strictly charged us 
to be pure and holy in all manner of con- 
versation^ as he zvho called us teas holy ; 
without which we are assured, tec shall 
not see the Lord ; and the wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven agauist all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness. 

One .|)art of the judgment of God 
against those who live not answerably to 
their holy profession is, that God gives 
them Up to undeannessy and to vile af- 
fections ; and so odious were all the sins 
of the flesh to the holy apostles, that they 
charged the first Christians not to keep 
company with any man that was called a 
brother, that is, a Christian, if he was a 
fornicator^ a covetous many an idolater, 
a railer, a drunkard, or an extortioner, 
and with such an one no not to eat, St. 
Paul also warns us not to deceive our- 
selves; for neither fornicators, adul- 
terers, thieves, covetous men, drunkards, 
revilers, ^or extortioners, shall inherit 
the kingdom of God. And reckoning 
Up the works of the 'flesh, he begins at 
f^ultery, fornicatioiff^ and unclcanncss ; 
and concludes, that they who do such 
things, shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God; and that therefore, they that are 
; Qhrist^s, that is, true Christians, have 
crucified the flesh with the affections and 
htsts. The same apostle does also most 
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earnestly' charge the Ephesians ih'ihese 
words ; but forniedtion, and all uncleanr 
n€s^s, or covetousness, letit not hr mkee 
named amongst you, as becomes saints. 
And to avoid all approaches to it, he 
chariges them to abstain from filtHintsSf 
foolish talking and Jesting, which arc 
not convenient. By which is meant ail 
steps towards impurity, lewd jests, and 
indecent discourses ; to which he addait 
for this you know, that no whoremonger, 
nor unclean person, nor covetous man, 
who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in 
the kingdom of Chnst, or of God. And 
because there were in those days, as well 
as in this corrupted age, some who maj^e 
light of this sin, and perhaps scoffed at 
the judgments of God, which were de- 
clared against it ; he says of these, let no 
man dectireyou with vain words, for be- 
cause oj' these things conies the wrath of 
God upon the children of disobedience ; 
be not ye therefore partakers with them,. 

The same things are^ repeated by him 
in his epistle to the Colossiatis; and in 
his Second Epistle to the Thessalonians 
he tolls them, that as.it was the will of 
God, that they should abstain from for- 
nication, so it was also the great means 
of preserving themselves pure, even their 
sanctification; and that, though the wor- 
ship of idolaters was commonly defiled 
with great licentiousness, and many dis- 
orders of this sort, yet God hath called 
Chnstiaiis not to uncleanness, but to ho- 
liness. And in the visions of St. John^ 
whoremongers are in two different places 
reckoned among those that arc shut out of 
the New Jerusalem, and who shall have 
their part in the lake that hurneth with 
fire and brimstone, which is the ^second 
death. 

Nor did our Saviour only condemn 
acts of unclcanncss, but he being the au- 
thor of a religion designed for the cleans- 
ing of our hearts, has carried the pre- 
cept further in these words ; ye have 
heard that it hath been said by them of 
old time, thou shall not commit adultery s 
but I say unto you, that whosoever look- 
eth on a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already m 
his heart. In this he strikes at the root 
ot'sin, which is in the heart; for when 
lust is once conceived there, it Lringeth 
forth sin ; and of this sin it may mort 
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particularly bo said, that when it is fi- 
nished, it brill t^cth forth death. For So- 
lomon, whoso heart was corriiptccl by 
lllosc impure; desires, U'IIn us, from sad 
exporionce, that ho who is onticod by a 
blirlot, gotth ajter her as an ox to the 
MlattghfrKy \iA a fool to the correction of 
the stocks ; till a dart sirike through his 
licery and as a bird hasteth to the snarc^ 
and knou'S not that it is for his life ; 
and he concludes, her house is the way to 
keif going down to the chambers oj death. 
Now, though then* may scorn to bo an 
extreme seventy in our Saxiour’s charg- 
ing iinpuro looks and desires with the sin 
of adultery ; yet this, instead of making 
the yoke of the romnianclmi'iit heavier, 
makes it really lighter; it being much 
bardor for us to maintain our jiurity, if 
we let our eyes ami desires w.mder after 
forbidden objects, than it will he to slop 
ihe first motions to sin ; and with holy 
Job, to make a coxenant with our vyeSy 
and u})on that to say, tt7/y then should 
1 think vjjon a maid ! St. Paul also 
nscjh this argiiinciit to p<*rsiui(lc us to pu- 
rity, that the body is made not for fornix 
catioUy but for the Lord; tliat \xe are all 
one body in Christ, and therehire, that 
our bodies are the members of (Christ ; 
that by this sin, those bodies that are 
sanctihed, come to be d<diled, and that 
our body is the (cuijJe of the Holy Ohosl, 
which is in us : and elsewlicre ho says, 
that if any man defih the temple of dot f 
him shall God destroy, for the temple of 
God is holy, w hich teni} le we are. Now 
if it would give us horror to see the liousc* 
of God defiled, hy putting unclean beasts 
ill it ; or which is worse, if we saw the 
churches prostituted by making them 
public places of lewdne-xs and moo, we 
ought, according to hit. Paul’s reasoning, 
to esteem it a much more heinous thing, 
if these living temples of God should be 
thus prophaned. 

From hence we sec, that if wc believe 
the holy scriptures, and take the New 
Testament to be the vide of our life, no- 
thing can be more, dear and express, than 
that these sins are so odious to God, that 
no man who lives in them, can have any 
paVt or portion in the mercies of God, 
but that he is of the number of those 
workers of iniquity that are id he cast out 
intfi outer darkness, KkerQ there is weep- 


ingy waUingy and gnashing of t^th for 
ewer. 'J'hcse latvs are. set us bj^ holy 
God, who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, for only the pbre in heart and 
life shall see him. Nor can the spotless 
Lamb of God suffer any to follow him, 
who with the swine love to wallow in this 
delih'inent. If we think these precepts 
hard, and these tlnvatenings terrible, 
this is only for want of due considera- 
tion. We rmist then govern ours(dves 
according to the doctrine of Christ, "or 
rinounte our Christianity, if wc would 
rather gratify our impure appetites and 
desires, than keep our bodies thus pure 
and holy ; there is no reconciling this to 
our holy faitli ; wc cannot be both the 
members of ('hrist, and the mcmHIrs of 
a harlot. We must not therefore flatter 
ourholvi‘s with false notion's, as if these 
were only dreadful words given* out to 
fright us ; they are triu', or all christiti- 
nity is only a cunningly-devised fable. For 
there are are no parts of the whole New 
Testament more plain and expix'ss, and 
less liable to any tloubtful meaning, than 
tlH‘se which have been now delivered; 
and therefor(‘, if we bolievi* that God has 
revealed his gospel, as the only means by 
which we can Hy the wrath which 
is to co?ue, whi/t Jesus Christ shall be 
rex'calcd from heaven with his mighty an- 
gets in flaming JirCy taking vengeance 
on them that hnoxo 7i^t Crod, and that 
obey not the gospel of our Lord * Jesus 
Christy u'ho shall he punished with cver^ 
lasting destraetiony from the presence 
of the Jjord and from the glory of his 
poxier ; tlicii we must be very diligent 
and sedulous to obey these precepts, that 
so eltansing ourselves J rom all filthiness 
of the Jiesh and spirit y wc may perfect 
holiness in the fear of God, and glo- 
rify him in our bodies and in our spirits, 
which are God*s. 

And besides all that hadi been said of 
the wrath and judgments of Clod against 
thes(' sins, if we will but consider the 
state and order of thi.s world, and out 
temporal and etcri||l interest, wc shall , 
see many other reasons concurring to en- 
force till! observance of these command- 
ments, and obliging us to 'acknowledge, 
that they arc holy, just, and go<xl. ^ Aa 
&)r marj^ied persons, they have mutually 
given their faith to one aitothcr, by a s^o- 
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Irmn vow ^nd oath made in the presence otir spirits ; when onr sins have feft u» 

. cjif God j . so that in th is sin both perjury nothing in the decays of nature, but s^in^ 
and impurity meet together in the satne and inrection, tribulation apd anviiujti^ 
acrioii. . 'rhe married man that h ts his then, • even wlien it is perhaps (oi/lutm 
heart wander alter other objects, neglects wc shall think (d crying unto (iod, und 
.his own house, loaths his wite, luid hates repenting of our sins, alh'r they have 
his children. Consider, you husbands, us and not we them ; and forsaking then» 
what you do, in the wonis of .Solomon, only, as not being able to live arty longer 
*k,sf i/oii gixe your honour vnfo others, in ihoin. 

and your yearn unto the e rue!: lest Htrnn- G foolish people and unwise !• Why 
bvjillvj u'ith your ueulth, and your will you not in time consider what sliaJl 
Lfbouj^ft be in the house of a s/ ranger ; be the end of all these things? Ve adultcr- 
and you mourn at last, when yoin-jicsh esses, that, aijjainst the decencies of your 
and your body are cunsufued, Wlu'ii you nature, and that modesty whirJi is tho 
have nothing left but poverty and shame, peculiar ornainditof your sc^, forgctlhc 
rottenness, or loath’^ome paiul'ul diseases, \ows of marriage, iiiul your covenant 
together witli a guilty conscience; more with (iod ; consider whal you lose when 
exhai^ed with the horrors of a vicious you cast oft" your innoevnee, and make 
life, thiin the body tliat is perhaps di^f]- yours(dvc*s the reproach of your hus- 
■giired, or, at least, violently tormented hands, to w hoin \ou should he a crown; 
with the remnaiU'j of those loose am iin- how y<.ii draw infamy on your children : 
ruly appetites. Follow thrrefore ili* ad- by intermixing a spurious and uncertain 
vice ot the wise nia IJnnfc xraiers of Iirood ; how you rob your hudiamh of 
thy oxen cisttrUi and running dfers their honour, y< • c in Id rcu of their fame, 
out of thine own xL'dl, (a figure of sjjeech and yoursc'Aes of your repuiation and 
impoiting a man's living happily with Ins credit ; how you dissolve the tie of mar- 
own wife,) A7 /'//cw o///// ^/////c orn/ riage. and tiie alfeetiun of a marriM 
7Wt ntraugern with thee; Ut thy foun~ slat.*: how by an indec(‘nt and uuchasto 
tain be bii'ftned, and rejoice xiil h the xcif'e dep iriinenl, \on raise* tc JTil)le disquiets 
oj thy youths and in thou raiished ai- and une.■''^ilK*ss in the iniiids of your iius- 
uaya with /nr lo\ e, And xihij \nlf thou, bands, for Jealousy is the rage oJ a man, 
fnu soul, be raiished xi it h a woman t For It provokes a revenge that often cannot 
the ways' of man are lujorc the Lord, he appeasi'd hut with blood, eiihc*!* tliat 
and he pondereth all his goings, la-t us of the injured husband, ctr the oliject of 
not flatter ourselves vvUli tins, that our his jealousy; and the. guilt of such blood 
sins are secret, and no eyes them ; lie> cln on lie woman, who^e im- 
nor yet wait for the twilight, and bi'caiise chaste di'porlmeiit has kindled the luriou.-f 
wo have disguised our face sa\, no eye passion. \ our sin is often robbery, as 
shall SCO me; hut we should n niemher, well as adultery and perjury, when the 
that God compasses our paths, and is ae- child of one man luherits the estate of ilm 
quuintcd with all our uc/<y.v, and hesits oilier onwlioiu he is imposc'd, and who 
us before and behind: and though we carries away eitlu r the hole, or al least 
may foolishly say, surely the dnrlinss his share in an inherilaiice, that of right 
shall cover me, yet even the night shall belongs to oiliers. 

he light about us ; i/ea the (iarLness hid- Consider ihi-i, all ye that defile the 
eth not j'rom him, but the night shineth marriage bed, and think to face, it oul he- 
as, the day ; the darkness and the light lore llio wovlil, i ither with the h}pocri- 
are both alike to him, Alas! all lliese lical shews ot piety, or with a loud and 
Stolen pleasures, tliat are now so swevt; clamorous holdiu' lfeiiu*inber you 
when our. iniquities ^ail compass us have to do widi (5oJ, who will bring to 
about, and make us ^ssesu many wca- height the hidden things oJ' darkness, and 
risome days and nights ; when, between who will })erhaps rai .e such horrors in 
a wasting body and a guilty mind, a your souls, that you will nut be abic to 
ruiuec^ fortune and a broken family, we bear your own l urtlien, but become a 
feel the arrow of the Almighty piercing terror to yourselves, as well as a n> 
its, and thu^pobon of them driukhig up ’^roacb t^all that belong to )0u. As for 
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those who have,, perhaps, some apprc- 
henilpA of the guilt of defiling the mar* 
liage bed, and therefore, that they may 
iMve less remorse for the free range of 

S easure, in which they intend to live, 
111 not enter into a married state, but 
deny themselves in no appetite^, and st> 
live loose and ungoverned lives; let such 
persons, who walk in the waps of their 
heart, and in the si ^ht of their epeSy re- 
member, that for all these things God 
leill bring them info judgment. Consi- 
der that these pleasures of sin, that are 
but for a season, will waste your strength; 
expose your life and health to many 
dangers, and above all corrupt your 
minds ; they will entice you to be the in- 
struments of tempting others to sin, by 
bringing a double guilt upon you, both 
your own and the persons \vlu>m y<»u de- 
lude. Hemoraber you will be the in- 
strument of giving being to an illegiti- 
mate issue, who are born to inherit shame 
and contempt, poverty and misery ; you 
Infuse to follow the method that God has 
appointed for the increase of mankind, 
blit chusc that which your brutish appe- 
tites suggest. You who follow forbidden 
pleasures, run yourselves into such a 
shameful course of life, as to bo often 
tempted to deny and disown it, even with 
oaths and bitter imprecations. There is 
a fatal connection of sins one with ano- 
ther; ill actions commonly give suspi- 
cions, from whence often arise challenges 
and accusations, and these cannot be 
Uirown off but by bold denials and impu- 
dent falsehoods, which arc too frequently 
confirmed by bloody oaths. Injustice of 
all sorts also proceeds from this ill course 
of life ; persons who promise ihemsclvcs 
to one another are often false therein, and 
so carry a curse with them into any mar- 
riage which they may afterwards contract. 
In .short, those men walk after their 
flesh, and not after the spirit ; they pre- 
fer tiieir own inordinate utioctions to the 
laws of God, and the precepts of the 
gospel. For St. Paul hath expressly said, 
that to a^eoid fornication, cierp man 
ought to- have his own wife, and everp 
her own husband; and if any 
cattikot contain, let themmarrp; Jor it is 
betf^r fo marry than burn. Therefore, 
/ breech you, as strangers and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war 


gainst your souls ; rem^iier ihat youl 
are redeemed from your Tain o^kversa^ 
iioh ; he ye therefore as obeSatt chil^ 
dren, not fashioning pavrsches .^ccord^ 
ing to pour former lusts. - Remember 
that whoredom and wine take away ike 
heart ; and that, by the means of a 
whorish woman a man is brought to a 
morsel of bread ; therefore heep you 
from the evil woman, andfrons iike jlat-. 
tery of the tongue of a strange woman* 
Lust not qfttr her beauty in thy ftcart, 
neithet let her take thee with her eye* 
lids ; for the ifioman whose heart is 
snares and nets, and whose hands are 
brands, is more bitter than death. Whoso 
pleaseth God shall escape J roni her ; but 
the sinner shall be taken by her ; jfpid he 
that is abhorred of the Lord^ shaUfall 
into this pit. 

Lay the‘^e things to heart seriously, and 
in time, before you have purchased the 
knowledge of them at too , dear a rate* 
Consider fuilher, that if such sulviccs w'crc 
given by Solomon, under the old dispen- 
sation, in wliich, by reason oftthe infir- 
mity of the Jcwisii nation, and for the 
hardness of tlicir hearts, many things 
wore dispensed w ith to tlu'in ; ceilainly 
they are much more binding to us Chris- 
tians, who are called lo so high a degree 
of purity. I'hereforc, it is not enough 
for us to be blameless and harmless, and 
without rebuke, but' we arc commanded 
to walk as the sons of God, and to shine 
as lights in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse nation. It is the peculiar char 
racter of t/irisfianity, that it obliges 
us to ntorlifp our bodies, to crucify the 
Jlcsh, to puL off the old man^with his 
deeds, and to put on the new man ; so 
that the same mind may be in vs that was 
in Christ Jcsiu. We must abstain even 
from all appearances of evil ; which is set 
forth in this noble figure, haling the 
gpi menf that is spotted bp tire jdesA;^ that 
is, our abiiorriiig every approach IQ any 
degree of defilement. 

if you think these things Ulro difilcttlf> 
and not easy for^<'sfi and blodB| that is 
not to be (lenied^but if you foHow the 
methods, rccommi nck'd in ttm scriptures, 
you will find tin* difficultWto grow daily 
much less. Nor, indeed, oOgjht^nu *to 
think it hard, if you are xe<|uix!c^to be 
at some pains for the /saviiag;' ef 
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fcouls»' Ifou Arc grilling to put your- 
selves . td trouble for every thing el$e ; 
the loanting- of a trade, the following of 
husbandry, the life of a soldier, are all 
‘ things of great difficulty, and that yield 
butA'Stiiail reward; yet men submit 
tlieinscives to nun h toil ami drudgery in 
every one of thes(\ Mt)st men's diver- 
sions and pleasures put them to a good 
•share df trouble ; and is It to be imagin- 
ed, that so great a thing as eternal life, 
should be obtaine<l without any difficulty 
or labour ? Yet, after all, the labour is 
not so ■ great, but it mUy be overcome. 
If men will*by rioting and drunkenness, 
by sloth and idleness, and by exposing 
fheirfsclves to such temptations as they 
may fitsily avoid and resist in the begin- 
nin<ft it they arc* a little watchful ; I say, 
if they \\in by such metliods />c lajfing 
in pivviaion for t hr fleshy and for its 
•/vsts find aj'cctions, then it is no wonder 
if their appetites; thus indulged, should 
bo high and unridy. Hut if lh(‘y will 
learn to be sober and temperate, and 
study b^9hsting ofr<‘n to subdue the body ; 
if they wifi avoid all that company and 
those occasions that !)elray them into 
those sins; kee[)ing themselves free from 
tlictitst stops, in which the appetite is yet 
hut weak and fcehlo, and vwll follow the 
works of their calling with can* and 
application, so as to employ their 
thoughts ami time in them ; and if they 
will make choice of sueh diversions, as 
do not betray them into these tempta- 
tions ; they will tlien find it very easy to 
resist or avoid them, 'fhe heathens 11 ^,*- 
derstood this, and ev<-n one of the lewdest 
of their poets tells 'us, that the strength 
and arts of lusts perish, if men take care 
to be well employed and arc not idle. 

In the next place, you ought to follow the 
rulo of religion, and to take a helpmate 
with v^hom you may liopetoli\o happily 
together. Where the husband ^nd wife 
ere united to each other with the bonds 
of virtue and religion, and love one ano- 
ther in the Lord : as this is a kind of liea^ 
veil' upoit earth, scj^it secures their 
hearts ^tirom impure ^d wandering de- 
sires, as Joug as they so continue and re- 
main. Iln*^er to this end, you ought 
to bo^ vdy ' eaix'ful in the choice you 
make f» marrying yourselves, or your^ 
; Chat^you may not sacrifice both 


the peace and pfirity of your lives to 
those base considertttSons, upon which 
many of those, who even pass for j|Rise 
persons in tlic esteem ot\ the 'trorhi^^ 
chusp a consort, and sell thcmscln^s or 
their children for a little money, or.sonMk 
other seduiar ends. But those who would 
marry in the liord, that is, as becomet 
Christians, ought to make such a choice, 
that in tlie. company of the person with 
whom they are to lead their lives, they 
may hope to serve (lod, and to save their 
own souls ; therefore the lirtuc and piety 
of the person ought to be the first and 
chief thing minded ; not but that other’ 
considerations ought also to have a part 
and share therein ; but w'hen regard is 
only had to wealth, or other carnal ends, 
then the marriage will be soon repented 
of, the bod loulhed, nothing but brawl- 
ings and contention, and at last a dissolu- 
tion of that sacred faith. 

'I’o the sins of our father?, this ag6 has 
added the open giving up of inarriagos, 
and the parties allowing themselves that, 
which no religion nor law can allow them> 
to live impudently in a consortship with 
other persons, as if they werci- marriitl 
to them ; which is a degree, of wicked- 
iK-ss, iliat \vc have adtled to the funner 
measure of our sins, and which, without 
this, was measure iieaped up a ml run- 
ning over. God grant it may notijc the 
filling up the measure of our fathers^ 
and that Clod who lias threatened, that 
he xcill he a swift xv if mss' against the 
adulterers, and the false swearers, do 
not for the sake of tho^e bieakers of wed- 
lock, who become guilt}' of both these 
sins at once, arise against this nation to 
judgment because oft hose crimes, where- 
of men are so far from being ashamed, 
that they openly coniihit them in the 
sight of the sun. 

To conclude, Let every man pray 
earnestly to CJod, that he would assist 
him with his grace to subdue and mOrtity 
this body of sin, with all its lusts and 
evil affections. And such as do earnestly 
beg this of him, and do also make use of 
the means which he hath appointed to 
keep themselves pure and undefilcd^ 
may rest ussurcxl and well satisfied, that 
ho who gives liberally to all nlen, and 
upbraideth no man, will cither grant con- 
tinence, which St. Paul efdh a special 
T2 
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gift of God, that indeed every jnan hath 
not; or to such ulioiu, by not jj;ranting 
this, he calls to a married state, uhich 
is honovrahle in all men ; he will grant a- 
blessing in their marriage ; fora gooiUvill 
is said to be tlie gift of (Jod, a prudent 
U'ifci'i fromthc Lord; and God, from 
H'hom comet k dozen every good and per- 
feet <^lft, will ( iTlainly grant to all such 
as do earnestly seek to iiiin, either oiu' 
or other of these gifts, as he sees may be 
best for them. 'I herefore, to end all in 
the words of the, same »i|)ostle, lay aside 
all filthiness and superfluity of naughti- 
ness, and receive zLiih wertiuess the en- 
grafted u'ord, nhieh is afdt to save your 
souls, 

SERMON XLI. 

By Bisiior Wilson. 

The eighth Cotninaiidmcnt, 

B\on. XX. L'i. 

Thou Shalt not steal. 

As the former commandment requires 
chastity in our persons, ho this does ho- 
nesty and ii})righliH Ss in our dealings ; 
a virtue immediately founded on that first 
])ractical principle of all human converse, 
which our SaMoiir lays (Io\mi, xJmtsoe- 
rcr yc uould that men s/amld do unto you, 
do ye cien so unto them: and recom- 
mends it to u>, as the sum and epitome 
of all the scripture^ ; /hr ////.V i't the (tun 
mnd the prophi t.s. A prmcipk that car- 
ries ‘'Uch innate light and clear e\idenec 
in itself, tliat tlie wvy fuatheiis fo quenl- 
ly inculcate it in their wiiiings as the 
primary dictate that morahry which 
they taught. 'This is a nrixiin \\v assent 
to, not hy any elahor.ile instructions, vliiit 
of arguments, or hmg train of cons*, - 
qiienc(‘s ; liUt it nuisters our uiKliTstaiul- 
ings by its nati\<' exideiue, and spjiuijs 
U|) in us as an unpreii.edilated resolve of 
Teu'^on. Bolli ('■( d and nature have set 
up lliis standaid in our consciences : and 
Usual’y there nceCi^ no other judge, of 
our actions towanls (itlu i.s, than by com- 
paring ti.i‘m with v'liaf, in the like cases, 
wo would think just and lit to he done to 
.Its. It hia^ he, we are all partial to our- 
selves in our pi esent conc<Tns: and whilst 
weoijy look that way, wc may possibly 


seek all advantages to promote them^ 
though to another's detriment. But rea- 
son and religion will teach us to put our- 
selves ill tiuur stead, and then to manage 
our transact iems with them, as we should 
judge just and reasonable, were we i» 
their condition ; and therefore when we 
(leal with others, we should first act to 
ourselves botli ])arries. For instance, a 
servant should consider what respect he - 
would require, was lie in the same cir- 
ciinistiinces with liis master, and had 
servants under him. Children should 
consider w hat duty and obedience they 
would expect, were they parents of 
children. Subjec ts, what honour and sub- 
mission they might reasonably demand, 
were* they magistrates ; and so in anj 
otluu* relation : and wlien tlioy havo 
thus seriously pondered it in their own 
thouglits, h‘l them then perform the same 
duties to others, in their real condition, 
as th(7 judge to belong to them in that 
which was only imagined. For it is a 
never-failing rule to direct our practice, 
that w hat we judge due to us, wre we in 
anotlier man's < ondition, is certainly as 
due to him in his own; and if vve do not 
so act, wi‘ h(‘tray a great deal of selfish- 
ness and sinful partiality. 'I’his is a rule' 
apj)lical)le to all affairs; and there is 
scarce any <nie occurrence of a man's 
lile but be may legulate. himself accord- 
ing to this direction ; and, indeed, there 
scarce needs any other. ^Vllatsoever then 
we have to transact with another, lliough 
pfihaps we might take such advantages 
of him, a.s p'*-.sil)ly he might never know, 
or be able to 'i rlress; yet let us seriously 
ask our coir'll n nces, Tf vve could be con- 
tent, and think it honest and just, to be 
so usmI ourselves; and if not, whatso* 
ever the ti‘nip;.ilioii be, either of gain, 
pleasure, or profit, let us rejc'ct it with 
scoin, as that which would make us vio- 
late ihe'^tirNt pniicipio of common ho- 
nesty among men, and contra<lict the 
laws both ot nature and scri|)ture. Was . 
this lull* more generally observed among 
men, the woild ^oiitd not have that 
cause to complain ot rapine, extortion, 
oppiession, fraud, and injustice, as it now 
hath, i liC rich would not giind the 
face of I lie poor, nor the poor unjustly 
chimcair against the ric.h. Superiors 
would not tyruuui^e over their interiors^ 
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Mr inferiors murmur or rcbi*! ai^Hinst 
their superiors ; but an equal peace, an 
Uniform justice, would overspread the 
whole earth ; and righfvousMvx.s icmfil 
run down our street ft as a might if stranu. 
And therefore let me once more recom- 
mend it, (for indeed 1 cannot press it too 
often,) that we would frequently set this 
golden rule before us, and do nothing to 
any other person which, were we in his 
capacity, wc should think unjust to be 
done unto ourselves : and what o«ver we 
would expect from others, as our due, 
were* wc in their ])liiC 4 ‘, even that oui*!jt 
we to perform to them, or orherwise wv 
must condemn oursc'lve^. This is a dic- 
tate of nature and right reason ; the sum 
of the law and ihe propluts. And all 
those various pnrepts winch arc' given us 
in scripture, tor the conduct nf our live^, 
arc but as so many lines tfiat meet in (his 
centre. And if ive appl) it to each par- 
ticular coinrnand of the seeond table, wt* 
sheiii find them to be* all foundi'd on, and 
interprelfed liy this. Wc* are n quiic d 
honour our superiors, to abstain iiom 
murder, adultery, theft, tabe aecusa- 
tions, and covoiing what belonjs to .mo- 
ther; and all this aec'cu'ding to tin* same 
measures that we would have other*, per- 
form these very duties to us. So iliat 
self, whit li is now the gieal tempter to 
wrong and injure others, was it L<*venie*d 
by this universal maxim, would he the* 
greatest patron oi oiher m(*n’s rights and 
projiertic'S. 1 have the longer insi‘-t« d 
on this, it having sueh ge'iier.il inliiunee 
on the riglit ordering of emr eenvi rsalitm ; 
and becaiis the most visible a|q>arent 
'violalion of this naUiral law is, by the 
sin of theft, forliiiblen in this e ominand- 
meiit of whicJi I am treating. 

Theft, in geneiai, is an unju&t taking, 
or detaining, what is hivvlully another 
man's, lie is a thief who withholds 
what ought to be in his nciglibour’s pos- 
session, or takes horn him wiiat he be- 
fore possessed ; for all theft presupposeth 
a right and property in another. CJoel is 
the great Lord and jJlFbpne lor of heaven 
and earth, and all things therein. T/ic 
earth is the Lord*s and t/ie tvtne.i,H there- 
of; by him, and of him, arc all things; 
according to the pleasure of his will they 
arc and were created ; and he hath grant- 
unto man a large charter of the world, 


of every tiling that is good. •' The kea^ 
rcfis arc the ]jord*s] but ihe cMh hath 
he given to the children of ment A 
large! and re-gal gift, whereby he lialh 
made over unto man all sublunary things, 
reserving unto himself the sovereignty 
and supreme* lordship of all, and re*quir- 
ing only from man the Ii(.*mage and pay- 
ment of (iibedience ; and yet this large 
oharte'r and donation g no particular 
propriety unro jr had man con- 

tiw-ud 111, iMj.py -nd i mocent state, 
lliore* would have been no need ofmenm* 
and tULinijOr a ly paiiition of earth- 
ly possessions ; but common biesdngs 
had be‘en enjoyed in coaiiniin by all. iiut 
sin eiileriiH! intp ilm world, men's desires 
alter earthly en|cumenls grew imiiiode- 
ratr, and tlieir attempts to aUam them 
111)111*100’, to oUiers ; so that it became 
n- CiSsais to proseiibe bounds and iiiiiils, 
that e*;te*li man know ing his a ^-jignecl [)or- 
lion, I'li'dit lest salislietl iherevvilh, miJ 
b<*restr« iied from invading and usurping 
on ihe riidits of others. And there was no 
either way to ellect this, but by humau 
lavv'., mutual compait, and agreement, 
declaring tne riuhis and propenties of 
everv man. So that it is l.iw which de- 
termines [U'operty, .and there is noilung 
ours, or another’s, farther than this as- 
«^igns it to us. Indeed, equity must somc- 
tnius inte*rpt)*'e to moderate luO ielier of 
till* l iw ; tifi* 111 some cases should we ri- 
ge»roii^ly ))ro-eciUe our right, and insist 
Upon every punctilio we iiiighl call our 
It woiihl become iiue^ierable, and be 
a bivae h and vndgliun of the law of 
C’liji.rt, and of cliarity, vvhicn n quires 
Us raihri* to part vvitb our own in small 
matter-, than to be vexatious or con- 
tentious. 'fiius you see hovv all right and 
pr«'perl\ lirsi came into the worhi. A ge- 
neral right b\ the donation of ( Jod ; a 
particular right, by the* sanction ot laws, 
ailoiiiiig to each man his portion ; whicb 
to invade or take tnnn him, is injustice^ 
or theft. — l>ut as to theft, there are many 
kinds ihe'reof. 'I he higliest and chiefest 
is that which is comniiited against God 
by sacrilege. Sacrilege is an ulienatioa 
Irom God, of wh.itsoever he hath appro- 
priated to himself, or that is upon good 
grounds dedicated to the encouragement 
and maintenance of his honour and ser- 
vice. Indeed; the alieoiatiug what hath 
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been given to superstitious or idolatrous 
uses cannot be justly brauded with sacri- 
. lege, for it was not so much given to 
God, as to ignorance and superstition ; 
. auid therefore our ancestor ha\c done 
well and piously, in dissolving those 
. nests of unclean birds, the monasteries, 
that were so numerous and burtlicnsome 
in these kingdoms. Rut wheic an} thing 
is indeed consecrated to God, and set 
apart tor the maintenance and encou- 
ragement of his worship and service,^ it 
is no less than sacrilege and robl)ing of 
God to alienate any part of this to seeuiar 
uses. And of this God himselt grii'vously 
complains, 'mil a wan rob Codl yet ye 
have robbed me. But ye say^ u/inrin 
have u'c robbed thee? in tythe.s and offers 
Ye are cursed irifh a ewr-ve, for 
ye hale robbed me , eren this nholc nation. 
Certainly those things uhu h are appoint- 
ed for the worship and service of (lod, 
whether originally by divine right or not, 
yet they tahiiot be alienated, or detained 
without involving the piTsons, or the na- 
tion v\ho doth it, in a great sin ; for tins 
is to rob God of liis right. Again, 

I hcl’t may be committed against men, 
by an unju^t seizure, or detention, of 
what I)clongs to tlum ; and this may he 
done, cither by fraud or iorcc; and tlieri*- 
foro our Sa\ioiir in reciting the coni- 
mandmints nKiiiions them both, do not 
steal, defraud md. This is a sin tliat 
God liath threatened v\ilh many severe 
curses and punishments. Ihe temporal 
punislinicnis, whieh the scripture pro- 
nounces, is an anijdc and siiflkii nt re- 
stitution; and ibereforo /aceheus, when 
lie was converted, oilers a four-fold re- 
stitution to those he had wronged. If J 
have taken any thing from any man by 
false accusation, 1 rcstme him fourfold. 
And yet besides this restitution, some- 
times the offenders wen* put to death, 
especially if to their theft they added 
cruelty and opjiression. This apjipars in 
the pa^Ic of Nathan, when he had 
most artificially aggravated the rich man's 
Ctijcne ill taking away the poor man's 
feWihj he so raised iJavid's compassion 
^1 indignation, tliat he pronounces this 
lientencc; the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die . ; and he shall re- 
store the lamb fourfold^ because he did 
this thingy and because he had no pity. 


So that under the law of Moses it was 
in some cases laws’ll! to punish h thief 
with death ; though, usually, rcstkutfon 
was only required. Indeed <Kir law con- 
demns them io deaih ; and yet wc we 
howMiiany persist in this wicki*d course 
of life niuvithslaiuling that severe pu- 
nishment : and if iho fear of death will 
not deter them, that ot resiitut ion would 
be much less effectual. Hut besides the 
punislmiont of the law, God leaves a 
curse upon what is goiten by theft and de- 
ceit ; a curse that will blast and consume 
all such wicked increase. Luxury and 
inumperance usually doxuiir what is got 
by rapine; God by bis righteous judg- 
ment making one sin the Vengeance ot aiu 
other. And therefore, saith the w'isc 
man, the robbery of the wicked shall dcr 
ktroy them ; and, as the part ridge. sit teth 
on eggs, and hatcheth than not, so he 
that gettvfh riches^ and not by right, 
shall kiixe them in‘ the midst of Ins aays, 
and at his end shall be a fool. God many 
times raises up such against ihillh as will 
make them n linul llieir ill-gotten trea- 
sure. I’hiis (^()d threatened ihe Chal- 
deans, because thou ho.d spoiled many 
nations, all f/ic ronnant oj the people 
shall spoil thee. Such inijust accimsi- 
tions tend only to treasure up for ilirni- 
selves and their posterity vvant and po- 
verty. And tluTclore if v\e desire to pros- 
per in the v\oild, and to have our sub- 
stance increase and inuhiply, we must be 
sure that no gain of-iobbery or oppres- 
pression, fraud or deceit, b^'i’ouml m our 
hands, for tins will tlevour our lawful 
arf|iiisitjon$. 

lh‘sidcs, great anxiety of mind doth 
111 wavs accompany ill-gotten wealth. It 
is a sin so inin h against the light of na- 
ture, that conscii'iice, if not tot&lly<har- 
dent?d, will be for ever tornieming them 
with uneasy thoughts and reflections; 
for the fear of detection, of shaip<?9 and 
punishnu'iit incident thereto, must needs 
be a continual misery to them. Hut what 
is at'qui red fairly and wifh' a good con- 
science, by an honest and lawful call- 
ing, whether more or less, it brings this 
contentm(*nt with it, that a man^ may 
quietly sit down and rejoice in that por- 
tion which the providence and bounty of 
God, his most gracious and heavenly fa- 
ther, hath offered him. - He drinks no 
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^idotv*$ tears^-Dor orphan's blood ; he cats 
<iOt the flosh of tiic poor, nor breaks the 
tiones dfibe needy'; his conscience checks 
Ihini not when lei^dinj^; on what his ho- 
nest labour and industry liath procured ; 
and though it be but a bit of bread, or 
cup of cold water, yet is he entertained 
at a continual least. And what he eats 
ia'far more savuu>'y to him, than all the 
heightened delicacies of rich oppressors. 
Theretbre better is a lUtte iciih rightcouih 
«w, than great rcvcinus xcithout right. 
For a iittk that a righteous man hath, 
is better than riches of nmnii wicked. 
Robbery and’^leceil also provoke God to 
cut such men ofl’, by some untimely 
stroke, and immature judgment; either 
by the hand of human ju?uce with shame 
and reproach, or ol divine jusiice with 
wrath and vengeance. For vo ic is threat- 
ciiwl, Thou, 0 God, shall bring them 
down into the pit of dcst ruction ; hloodjf 
and dcctif f hi meyi shall not lire out half 
their dai/s. That is, they shall not live 
to that period which the course and 
strength of nature would otherwise per- 
mit; but the hand of God will cut them 
ofl’ in the midst of their \igoiir and nou- 
rishing ye.us. Uut hovve\er it may be 
with some of them in this hie, if they 
escape the reproach of men, aiul the 
sword of justice, ^et they shall certainly 
be ciernaily numerable, i'lieir lil-goiien 
goods shall not be able to n'deem their 
souls, to bribe the justice ot God. or 
to obtain the least solace and comfort. 
And what wretched fools are they, who 
jmust evcrlasiingly pensh, for gaining of 
things that are perishable. JSot thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor re- 
tilers, nor extortioners, s)tall inherit the 
kingdom of God. Where then shall 
their portion be but in the lake burning 
with fire and brimstone, that is unquench- 
able? where the Lord will spoil their 
vei;y souls, as the wise man's expression 
is ; rob not the poor, J or the Lord will 
plead their cause, and will spoil the souls 
of those that spoiled them. And thus 
you see the various ways that God hath 
threatened to punish this first and great- 
est kind of theft, of taking away the right 
cf another, 

^ Another kind of theft, is oppression 
and unreasonable exaction; taking ad- 
vantage either of the weakness or ncces^ 
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sity of others, and imposing such une- 
qual conditions upon them as tke^ can* 
not bear, without tlielr detnnieu^ and 
ruin. Contrary to the express of 
God, if thou sell aught unto thy nel^hf^ 
hour, or buyest aught at thy neighbe^e 
hands, ye shall not oppress one'anmSir* 
Thus those wlio let out money at an ex* 
travagant interest, or rigidly exact it from 
insuliicient persons ; also the great,' who 
force the moaner albrt into disadvantageous 
bargains, and make them, through fear, 
\o sell at an under-price ; these, and the 
like, though not condemned by human 
law, are yet guilty by the law of God, of 
no less sin than oppn^ssion, a sin hateful 
both to God and man. 'Fhe prophet callsi^ 
it, a plucking off' their skin from them^ 
and their Jicsk Jrotn their bones, and 
chopping them in pieces, as fur the pot. 
All unmercifulncss and hard dealings 
with others is a kind of theft. For 'the 
law of nature, and much more the law of 
charily, obliges us so to deal with others, 
as not to give them cause to complain of 
us to God ; and in the bitterness of their 
spirits to imprecate on us the severity of 
his wrath and vengeance. 

Again, lb detain from others what is 
their due, eitlier by equity or compact, is 
auoiher kind of theft, ilow many are 
there whose profuse riot and luxury are 
maintained at ilie exponce of the poor 
creditor's ruin ; who often have no other 
satisfaction than good words, and scarce 
any thing to live on but tears and sighs ? 
How many withhold the hire of poor 
labourers, wlio, when wearied out in 
sen ice, cannot receive for necessary re- 
freshment that small reward which his 
labours, Avith the toil and sweat of hit 
own brows, required and earned. Thou 
shalt not oppress an hired servant, that 
is poor and needy ; at his day thou shalt 
give him his hire, neither shall the sun 
go down upon it. For he is poor, and 
setteth his heart upon it; lest he cry 
against thee unto the Lord, and it Be 
sin unto thee. And in all our batigains 
and agreements wc arc bound to , per- 
form them, though never so much to our 
prejudice, unless the other party will re- 
lease the contract. For this is one cha- 
racter of a good man, he that szeeareth, 
and CQvenanteth to his own hurt, arid 
ekangeth not ; but upon demand is ready 
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dud willing to pcrfoi m and execute his 
agreement. 

Another kind of theft is, in buying 
and sflling; and this is of a very laii^c 
extent ; for the suhiilly of man hath found 
out so many arli/ices to dt Iraiid and over- 
reaeh others, iliiil to recount them, is al- 
most as ilifficiill as to escape them. Such 
are the ialsi* weights and measure^, that 
are an aboniiniition the Lord ; also 
false and eoujiterfeited wares, (iver-coin- 
meiiding, or undervaluing of goods for 
advantage, and many other unjust eon- 
trivance^, which men’s conseiencis better 
know than an(>ther can suggest. 'l*ho 
apostle hath sufficiently cautioned and 
threatened such nu n ; kt no man go hc- 
2 Jonf(y or defraud his hrof/ur in any mat- 
tcry bccaii^f the l.ord is an airnger of 
^iich, 'I here is a thiy coining when the 
false, weigli IS shall he wiighed, and the 
scanty in a-'iiies ineasiirid, hy a stand- 
ard that is infallibly true. Lossihly we 
iiiuy dial socraltily, thai those whom we 
over-i\ach ean take no ad vantage against 
US to riglit themsi lv(‘s liy law; but we 
should runeii.bt r, tliat llie Ciuat Jiulge 
will at tht‘ last day avingethein U|)on us. 

all accounts sfiall la* halanctd, and 
what remains shall be miainly paid; 
though ii(jt to the injiiixd, yet to the 
jiisiiee of C’lod, who is li.e grea and uni- 
versal creditor. '1 bus we base seen what 
tile negaiive part of llsis coininaiid is, as 
to many jiuriieular instances thin of; 
others I ecmid iiii.niii>iied Imd time 

permitud; and siiue c.Nery negative im- 
j)hes a pcjsitive, J <'hall now proceed to 
consider what is the duty required horn 
us. ^V!lic•h is, first, 'I'h.it all ol us should 
have some calling. JMeondly, That we 
should bo conieiiU'd w nil that state and 
cotidiiion of Lie in which providence has 
fixed us. 

First, ' Thou shalf not sfval ; therefore 
every niiin ought to have a calling, wdiere- 
on he may coinforiuhly subsist, and by 
his labour and industry, at least provide 
iieccs-aries for liiin&cll and family. He 
that prpvidct/i not for hisfamity hath 
denied the Jaithy and is xorsc than an 
injidid. Some there iire who live without* 
cdl^^, such are like idle drones, that 
coifsiime the labour ul others ; lazy vaga- 
boMs, to uJiom the gr€;atest chanty 
be correction ; w ho only serve to 


devour misplaced alms, and dcfiaud the 
truly pcior of relief. And we may rank 
with tliese some others who are neither 
serviceable to Crod nor their country ; 
W'ho have nothing of true worth in them, 
b<ingtlie most unprofitable members of 
the commonwealth, and only live to kill 
and clestroy one another in their drunken 
quarrels. It is certain, that those whom 
God hath liberally endowed with his 
earthly blt'S.sings have no necessity for 
manual <emplo} ments and labour ; but 
yet they may within their own sphere 
find business enough to^ employ their 
time sintl ihoughrs, so as lo render them 
the most beneficial men on earth, and 
make them to be loved and honoured by 
others; for by their authority and exam- 
ple, by the largeiieR.s of their income and 
re\«*nues, and the dependanre that others 
have on them, they might be as influen- 
tial lojiroinote goodness and viitue, as too 
often they an* to countenance and encou- 
rage vice. But as some have not em- 
ployment, so others have an unlavMul 
one, vv hose only business is to teach and 
inculeate vic(‘, and eXeite men to if. 
And how’ many such arc there aie, who 
live b\ ('ncouraging of wickedmss in o- 
tliers, who are eontinu ally making use of 
all allurements to (‘ntice unto evil, re- 
coininending debaiu lu ry first lo the fan- 
cy, then to the will and alVeetions? 

'Ihere are others who indeed havi> a 
lawful and hoiK St calling, but then they 
are negligent and slot hi ul ; and which 
tends to poverty, l td a hftle sleepy a 
little blumhery a lilflt Jolding oj the 
hands to sleep; .v.-) shall poierty come as 
one that traie/lt th ; draw ing nearer by 
soft and silent degrees. Poverty also 
tempts to theft, as '•'olomon says, lest I 
am poor and steal. And thcretore this 
command, which forbids theft, must by 
consetpieuce enjoin labour and industry 
in our lawful callings. According to the 
ap(;Mtlc, kt him that stole steal no wore; 
but rntiu r kt him labour y working with 
hi\ hands the thing that is good, that he 
7110 y hare to ^he. to him that nccdttlu; 
and so by industry, of a thief he may be- 
come a benefactor and alms-giver. Aiid 
as this cominaiidmeiit retiuires that wo 
should be employed in some calling;' 
so It, 

Secondly^ enjoins us cfontentmenlirith 
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t?hat portion ofcartlily good things, which 
OUT licavcMily fatlu'r allots us. Be con- 
teat j^ith those things ye have. And 
ci rtainly he that is iu»l contiMit with wiiat 
tr<#fl allows him, lies under a gn'«ttcmj)- 
l:uioii, by t'rauduloril and uiijusi courses, 
to carve out his own condiiion to hiinsc*if, 
and invafte the rights and properties ol' 
others. Disconteiii and conuousikss are 
the root of all iiijusiice. I lo that thinks 
himseirinjiireel, brcnuse heenjovs not so 
much as others, will be apt, c‘ithei*through 
iViiiid or vitjlenco, to increase hl^. Mih- 
stance by takiugtVoin his neiiilihour. Let 
us lhcT(di»m* in tune clieck this repining 
temper, and he saii^lied wiih that pt<»\i- 
sion which Ciod halli atloided us ; and 
though it be not the must iU lu ate, or tlie 
most sumptuous, i/cl fu(nl and 

raiment y let us he ilurevcttk contint. 
Let us look upon all oilier things a^ su- 
pertliious or indillVn nt ; and not nmrinur 
though we should n<*ver attain them. 
Lor \\liiit''Oe\er is necessary to our sub- 
sistenee, Clod’s pifiMdem t* and blessing 
on our industiy will supply us with; and 
wc ought not to' repiiK' lor not h.iviiig 
what wo do imt abstiluli'ly want. 

1 shall conclude this dneourse by an 
exhortation to those who are eonscioiis 
to thouistUes of li.i\ in. >; wronged <»theis. 
i.et then such know, that they arc in 
duty btnmd to restore tiie thing stolen or 
purloined, it it he In llieir power ; if not, 
ivslitvilioii niu^t be iriiule ii not her way, 
by an lull <|uate, ample, and salistaclory 
compensation ; it not bi ing enough to 
eonless the sill lo (Jnd, and beg his par- 
don ; but restitution of the thing, or re- 
roinpcnce for it, with the damage sus- 
tained, must also be made and rendered, 
without which ])rirdon and n'lnission of 
the guilt from (jod can rawer be expect- 
ed. And the reason is, lieeause as long as 
any detains anothci'^s riglit and projicrty, 
such continues in the same sin; lor un- 
just possession is a comiiiued and pro- 
longed then. And certainly th.xf repen- 
tance of any sin, can never he true or sirl- 
cerc, of which, tiiough wo set in to reficnt, 
yet wc continue in. And without a true 
I'l'pcntance, how' can (iod's pardon be ex- 
pected > But perhaps some will say, what 
if those we have deiraudt'd arc dead, how 
can re.stituUon be then made them ^ To 
whieW answer, In such case we arc 


bound to make satisfaction to theif chip 
dreii or repicsentaiives ; and if there are 
none to be lound, then wc ought t<t dis- 
pose of it in acts of charity and piety. 
Some pos'-ibiy may think this a very 
hard lesson ot instruction, yet this is the 
lule of cliristianity, tlic iiillexible law^s 
ol justice, and without complying there- 
with, we have no reaf»iiable hopes of 
obrainiiig (Jt)d’s pardon. Tor which may 
wc all lit and prepare ourselves. 

S L K M O N XLVI. 

By Dr. Hole. 

The ninth Comniandincnt. 

Exon. XX. 1(5. 

Tliou sliuit not bear falie witness aj^ainst thy 

ivigfilwnr. 

As the f(U*m('r commandment is intended 
to defend our properlK's from wrong and 
Molenee, so tins is designed to preserve 
our good name from slander and defama- 
tion ; a gooil name is so excclliJ^nt and 
valuable a thing, tliat the very sub- 
''i-fence of .some, tin' conv^miency and 
Jiappiness of all, do much depend there- 
on. The wise man tells us, if is rather 
to be chosrn than ^rcat riches ; indeed 
the one without the other will afford but 
little eondbit. And ebewliere he says, 
a f^^ood name is belter than precious oint- 
ment ; for it yields a suTet savour to all 
about u.s, it pertumes the air we breathe 
in, scatter^ its fragrancy abroad, and 
transmits the odour to po'^tority. And as 
a good name is in itself highly desirable, 
so is it a VI ly tender thing, easily w ound- 
ed, and sometimes ineur.ible; for which 
reason this commandment was given to 
secure it from all unjust assaults. Thou 
shaft not bear false xAtness against thy 
neighbour. This precept being negative, 

1 shall first consider what is therein foi- 
bitldi'ii, whieh in general are all the ways 
of injuring the credit and reputation of 
our neighbour, either publicly or pri- 
vately ; as 

By bringing a false accusation, or giv- 
ing a fulb(5 testimony against any in courts 
otjudicaturc; which is wounding of men's 
good name within the very letter of this 
commandment. This may be done^ ci- 
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ther by charging any person with what 
they.kM>w to be false; as that of Pod- 
ph^s wife, who charged with 

incontinence, when she knew to the con- 
trary ; such also were they who falsely 
accused our Saviour as an enemy to Cje- 
sar, and bis apostles as troublers of the 
world, and turning it upside down. This 
crime, however aominon, is a work of 
tlic devil, and those who practise it are 
the children of that wicked one. Again, 
bearing of false witness may be done, by 
concealing something that is true, where- 
by great injury may happen to men; or 
by alining a thing with a higher degree 
of assurance than our knowledge extends 
to- In the first case, he that kills ano- 
ther, in his own defence, cv in the exe- 
cution of justice, may be condemned as 
a murthercr, if those alleviating circum- 
stances arc not brought to light : and in 
the other, he that attests a thing as cer- 
tain, which he hiJcves to be only pro- 
bable, gives a false testimony, because, 
what he asset ts or swears to, may, for 
aught he knows, be otherwise. So that 
in either ca.se, he that thus swears, is 
guilty of bearing false w itness. 

Another way of bearing false witness 
aga;n.st our neighbour is, that of lying; 
a vile practice, against which we have 
many express texts of scripture : as, iit 
not one to another, put away lying, speak 
every man truth with his neighbour, I'hc 
evil of* lying is very apparent ; for it pt^r- 
vcits the end of speech, which is freely 
and fairly to communicate our minds to 
each other. It robs our neighbour of 
that debt of irulh which i9 due to all 
men, and makes the tongue, which was 
giVen for the glory of God and the good 
of one another, to become the instramcmt 
ot deceit and dishonour to both. And 
therefore our Savi«»ur tells us, that lying 
is of the dexil, who icas a liar from the 
beginning, and the J other of it ; and 
they who delight therein, shall have their 
poition lirith him, in the lake that burii- 
eth with fire and brimstone. 

Stamdering is awotlicr instance of bear- 
ing ;£ilse witness against our neighbour. 
A^ this consists in raising or spre^ading 
reports of him, to the prejudice of 
his fame and character. I'his is too com- 
mon a fault among men, who whet their 
tongue like a sword, which cuts as a sharp 
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razor wounding the reputation ofothers^ 
without ' consideration or remorse. Ai^ 
this is done, sometimes, by tixihg blam 
and infamous characters on mcn> to their 
prejudice and groat detriment. We find 
our Saviour himself could not escape the 
lashi's of slandering tongue.s, for he was 
branded with characters the most in- 
famous; an impostor, a blasphemer, a 
glutton, a winc-bibber, a friend of pub- 
licans and sinners: and his apostles 
wen', stijed, seditious, and troublers of 
the world: aiul among oui’selves, how 
. often do w e hear the odious tiilo.s of 
proud, covetous, luaiicious, and the like 
invidious epithets, fixed on persons de- 
serving a better character ? 

l)t traction is another crime condemned 
by mis commandment. *■ Detraction dif- 
fers from slander in this, that the latter 
is a wrongful imputation of some vice ; 
the other is a wilful lessening of another's 
virtue. 'I'hc one consists in a charge of 
evil on our neighbour ; the other, in un- 
dervaluing and obscuring the good he 
does. This of defraction is a fault no 
less frequent than injurious. When the 
merits of any person shine forth with a, 
brighter lustre than oihei-s, many are 
busy to cast a cloud on them, and sully 
the glory of his best actions. oe- 
tracter loves to fintl Haws ana blemishes 
in the best lhing.s, and to d(j^x>gale from 
the praise of the most w<^rihy. He is 
uneasy under the cojiimendatjon of fibers; 
thinking it lessens his own worth, and 
tlieretore seeks to laisc fame oa the ruin 
of others; by diminisliiiig the jgood, 
aggravating thecvil, blaming the princi- 
ples, disparaging and perverting his best 
actions, and most innocent designs, hut 
this is directly opposite to that -part of 
charity which wc call candour ai^i inge- 
nuity, for that inclines men to commend 
the virtues and good qualities uLothers, 
giving every thing its due weight ; and 
instead of disclosing, will hide a multi- 
tude of sins ; charity gives all persons 
and actions their just praise,; and so far 
from speaking, it thinketh no evil. 

Flattery is another way of bearing false 
witness against our neighbour ; and tliis 
differs from die former, in that as the 
detracter takes off from another's worth, 
the flatterer adds too much to it, and so 
hurts his credit as much in the catoess^ as 
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the other diminnhes from it. 1'hc ilat- 
^ierer represents pereoHs aud tilings otiicr- 
than they are, extolling some too 
high, and giving greater characters of 
them 1:han they deserve. There are some 
who will celebrate such virtues in another, 
which they know is not in them ; and 
others, who if they see one guilty of a 
vice, will conceal that and commend him 
for die contrary virtue, calling wil {^oodj 
iind good eiily light darknessy and dark^ 
fie.^s light y from whence have proceeded 
many notorious evils. 

All judging and censuring of others, 
scoffing- at, and exposing them to con- 
tempt are here condemned* as bearing 
false witness against our neighbour. We 
are commanded to Judge noty lest rcc are 
judged; and ^>olomon tells us, he that 
mocheth hift neighbour is* xoid of under- 
standing ; that is, Ijc doth not well con- 
sider the damage and detriment he there- 
by does him ; lor this is many times a 
great prejudice to the name, and also to 
the quiet and interest of another. I'hese 
are the more open and public ways of 
hurting the credit of our neighbour, 
and are here forbidden, as bearing false 
witness against him. licsides these*, tlierc 
are other more secret and private ways of 
wounding another^s reputation, lliat tall 
undcr.ithe prohibition of this command- 
ment ; a^* back-biting, whispering, and 
talc-bcariiig ; and which, though less ob- 
served, arc by no means the less injurious ; 
nay are ol’tontiines the more dangerous, 
by not .being seen and discerned before 
they have done incurable evils. Tlu*se 
sort of evil-speakers work li^ce moles under 
ground ; and as men may sutler more by 
the invisible hollow'iiess of an earthquake 
than the loudest blu*'ters of a storm, so 
the credit of our neighbour may receive 
deeper w'ounds by .the invisible darts of 
secret calumnies, th«an by the bolder 
stndccs of open and public slanders. 

Back-biting' is the speaking evil of 
another behind his back, by which many 
have greatly suffered; an enemy tJiat 
comes behind and unawares, being far 
more dangcous than a known and decla- 
red one. Against the latter we may arm 
ami defend ourselves, but the other attacks 
us cowardly when we are ignorant of 
bis designs. And therefore we find the 
bofk-biter in tbe black list of the greatest 


sinners, and numbered with diose who 
are to be excluded kingdom of hea- 
ven. B^hercas a good man ia.dosdribed 
to be one who backbitetb not his neigh- 
bour ; and is thereby fitted to ascend the 
holy hill. 

Whispering is that sort of back-biting 
that consists in relating mcn^s failings in. 
private. This is an artificial and very 
malicious way of oefaming, and many 
times makes greater impressions than 
more open calumnies : for be that »s in- 
trusted with this secret generally obliges 
another with it, and so it is communi- 
cated to others, till it creeps afagpt like 
infection, and leaves the party's^putar 
tion wounded beyond redress. Tliese 
also are in the catalogue of such as are 
given up to a reprobate mind, and who 
witliout repentance shall never enter into 
tlie kingdom of heaven. I'ale-bearing 
is somew hat a more open way of, defa- 
ming, and signifies the telling t^es of 
others as a piece of news, and to find 
matter of talk, which is often done to 
the great prejudice of men's good name ; 
and therefore God Almighty gave an 
express charge against it, thou shalt not 
go up and doun as a tale-bearer among 
the people. The w’ord in the original signi- 
fies a trader in ill re ports and stories of 
other men. 'i’his is what the Psalmist 
condemns in some, teho sit and speak 
against their brother and slander their 
oun }nother*s son ; whose words are as 
swords y and wound even to the innermost 
parts of the belli/, 1 hose, besides the evil 
they do to men's good name, destroy the 
peace and quiet of the whole neighbour- 
hood ; for a tale-bearer stirreth up strife^ 
and sepurafeth rerp friends. 

Thus wo sec what is forbidclim in this 
commandment, namely, all manner of 
evil-speaking, both open and secret, 
public or private, to the prejudice of 
the fame and reputation of another, 
which is in some respect to bear false 
witness against one's neighbour. But 
because all the motives and occasions of 
this evil are forbidden with it, therefore 
the apostle conunands us to lay aside all 
walicty and all guile and hypocrisies y and 
envyings^ and all evil-speakings. To lay 
aside all malice, which whets the tongue 
against one another ; all guile, which tips 
it with falsehood and dissintulation ; all 
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hypocrisy, In disparaging or flattrring of 
others; all onvyings, uliicfi sour men's 
minds and corrupt their discourses ; all 
evil*speakings, which breeds the poison 
of a^ps under rluir li, s : in a word, let 
Ma lay aside all pride, mII- interest, evil- 
speaking, faction, and whatever may 
tend to slander and defamation. I now 
proceed to consider what duties arc 
rcquirul of us in this commandment. 
And first, 

Wc are to preserve the honour and 
good name oi our i.eighbour. 'J his is 
what St. Peur means wicn he com- 
manddl|Bus to honour all mun ; that is, 
we arc to b • so tender of the honour or 
reputation of every one, as instead of 
impairing, to do all we can to jireservo 
and advance it. A -d fuN lioiiour and 
esteem for all, is founded on some cxtel- 
Jenry common to mankind; who have 
all the image of God slampt upon them, 
and should therefore, in rea'^on, have a 
suitable regard paid iven to the meanest 
person; for though some are in a more 
exalted station, and whose gnater parts 
and power m ly eeinaiid higher degri cs 
of it, y(‘t some measure of honour and 
respect is due lo that common nature of 
w horn all are partakers ; and that is to 
liave a tender regard tor the. good name 
of every one, and to preserve all men as 
far as we can from repioach and con- 
tempt; lor as the wise man says, he that 
mocketh’^r despiselli the pooie-.t man, 
despises his Maker. It is a contempt of 
God to de pise nr vilify Mich as l)eai hi< 
image, and vve d< base uiirsilve.^ in abu- 
sing (hose who arc so nearly .'dli(d lo us 
by an affiuit) of iialuie; whom we ought 
to honour and esteem for (iod s sake, 
and to love them for our own. Me 
should be as tender of their eliaiiu ter and 
reputation as those of ours« l\cs. If we 
see a man sulfer under a slander which 
wo know to be faUe, we are obliged to 
appear in his defence, to assert and vin- 
dicate bis abused innocence, and to the 
best .of our power remove, sucli unjust 
aspiMsions. This is implied in not bear- 
ing false witness, and is a part of justice 
wc ovn* to the r( puUition of all men. 

But further ; This commandment re- 
quires truth in our words and promises ; 
for the not bearing false witness, signi- 
fies our bearing irao vvitncssj which w« 


Scrm.^l^'r. 

are to regard in all our speeches ; for a 
good mail is one who speaki*th the 
from his heart. 'I his should be obscrvc<P» 
in public courts of justici!', and in all pri- 
vate commerce and conversation. Jn 
courts of justice, when vve uiv summoned 
to bear witiu‘»s for or against any, wc 
must <peak the truth from oUr hearts. 

'l liiN is a niatt(‘r of great con.S( quenee to 
the lives and fortunes of men, on which 
the safi ty and security of both do very 
much (ii pend : and tiu refore the oath 
administered (jh such occa-sions is, that 
men siiould vpoak ‘Mhc truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth." I'he 
truth, without forging or fiLi tying any 
matter which perverts judgment and 
justice: the whole truth, without con- 
cealing any part out of favour or pre- 
judice to either party, which prevents 
jnstici* from being rightly administered, 
and may occasion much v\ rang : niilhing 
but the truth ; without adding any doubt- 
ful and uncertain conjectuves whcn'by a 
jury may lie induceil to give a hard and 
injurious sentcnci*. '1 liese arc the pro- 
p<‘rcics of a good witiuss, upon whose 
testimony men’s lives and (states depend. 

A faithful witness will not lie, or forge 
anything; but a lalse vviliK'ss will utt(?r 
lies. And, Itr that spcakvth truths shew- 
it h forth rfo hi cou SUL'S Out a false xiif- 
utss ckctit, .All who an? required to 
give evidence in any cause, should be 
careful to confine their l(''^lim()ny to &uch 
things (»idy as they krmw to be true, for 
it is this that prtserv<‘S the public peace 
and \v( lJ’aiv,pr(‘V('iil.s .njnsticc and wrong, 
and secures to us qm -t and tramjuillity 
of mind, arnl wiiereby vve also promote 
(iod's glory, .losliuii bids Acliari give 
gloiy to (*o(l by •iptahin^ the truths in the 
uiatu r of the u'cfiy^c of ^ol(L By speaking 
the truth we glority ancl reverence God's 
attributes, and conform to ids natui'e and 
will, who is truth itsilf, and requires 
truth in the inward jiarts ; but vve highly 
dishonour him, by bearing false witness, 
because vve thereby disown all love and 
fear of him. 

Moreover, as tliis commandment re- 
quires truth in courts of justice, so do<;s* 
jt in all our conversation and commerce 
with each other ; Wc being enjoined to 
speak every man truth with his neighbour^. 

In ail private converse our Saviour's ad- 



vic^s^ that oar comimimcation hf yea^ 
j/cfl, way, nay; that is, to aflirm or deiiy^ 
fothing contrary to the truth, but to dc- 
■larc things as they aro, without falsify- 
ing or forswearing, r’or these are of llie 
avil one, who was a liar from the begin- 
ning, and the father of them; but (iod 
is truth, and his servants aro styled chil- 
dren that will nut lie, who ha\e a 
veneration for truth in ail their words 
and actions. 'I ruth is too sacred a thing 
to be prostituted, or tritled with ; it being 
the cement ainl safi guard of aU socit‘ty, 
and what ought to be in\iulal)ly ob: r\ed 
in all our communualions with one 
another ; more espec ially in our promises 
and contracts, where our words should 
correspond with our thoughts, and be 
agreeable to our purposes and r(‘solutions 
performing such agiveineiits a*» we 
have made. It is such a serious regard 
to truth that can only answcu* the end of 
speech, wliieh was given as a iiu‘ans to 
convey our mind and meaning, and to be 
the instrument of inUTCOiirse and mutual 
conlidence betwee n each other. So that 
he who useth his tongue to the speaking 
truth, employs it as God hath appointed ; 
but a liar contradicts and mvmts tl/ie 
design of speech, by making In*' long^ie 
instrumental to promote and jiropagaie 
falsehood, deceit, and slantler. Indeed, 
truth is what all men owe lo on<* aiiollier ; 
and whoever falsi lies or ecjuivoitatcs 
with Ins nvigldiour, d«ns an act of/gnat 
injubtiep, by depnviiui him of thal right 
of truth which (iod h.iili made ilue to 
every man; and he mosi noiyiiiously 
bears false \\iuu*-s wlio sptjUiks one 
thing, and iiAlSids another. M\iX ihere- 
fun*, / 

wAnoilier virtue n-cjuiri’d in/lliis com- 
mandment, is an holiest siiii]|licity in all 
our words and aciif'iis. Ay this the 
heait will be void of all e/d purposes 
and designs, and iio^ses'-ed only wiih ju^t 
sentiments and stroiig sires ol doing 
good, lie that inv\.triilj designs to burjj 
and injure another, gen< rally disgui>j,^ 
his intentions hy outwanl lair, spceey | jJ 
and so conceals the w ickedness 
heart by the llaltery ami hdseliood 
fimgiie; but lie liiat Jialb f^oewh^y 
for others, his tongue will not cither 
his lieart, nor his actions 
hut a U'ut; hiu’juony and ugreef 


be found in both ; even that simplicity 
and godly sincerity,^ in which all men 
arc directed to have their conversation. 

But this simplicity consists h\ severa 
particulars ; namely, in a freedom fro 
all malice, which is the vilest of all 
passions, stiled therefore not only wiejj^,^ 
but is wickedness itself ; for tnalitf 
coinj)ound< d of anger and hatred 
more dangerous than both. It is a 'd^avinff 
subtle, and mischievous 
the craft of the fox mixed with ih^^ 
ty of ilu* tiger. It fill., the he^^ 

gall, tips the tongue with falsehi^ 

^ . I ^ ii men to 

as Solomon says, will not sunj 

.sleep till they hare done erif \ „ii 

honest simphcty «t nnnd isJ^j 

this It desires all good, ii^^^ 

etains the 

will not harm 


evil, to his neighbour ; it 1/ 
of the si*rj)t‘nt, ami yet 
cence oi tiie dove, ay 
any, in body, goods,, 
the siniplicity here rel and dissimula- 
Irom all guile, hypoci( 

tion. Such things pu^^^ make them ap- 
nuns words and aciT.y 

p<*ar to be what industry, 

them upon using They that have 

to t arry on the (K, measures, speak one 

to profess the greatest 

way ami act anjr^lj^ jp most 

respect, wlieii|j hur speeches palliate 
dangiious, David complained 

the loulest enemies, were those who 
that his grq|j^, most friendship. Says he, 
pretended j enemy that dul me this 

it iva.s companion and my own 

J riend ; they that eat of my 
janiilia^^^^l Judas came to 

with, hail, mu.stir! and 
ed him at the same time he bit rayed 
And St. Paul was in great perils 
false brethren, who spake him fair, 
when they designed him the greatest niis- 
^I'hief. '1 his is but too much jiraclised in 
our days, wherein the ancient simplicity 
of our forefathers is in a great measure 
lost, and men arc degeiieraUMl into cralt 
and subtlety, ayin snares in their dis< 
course, and traps in their wa^s undi 
dealings ; directly contrary to the sim- 
phciiy re(]ujred in this commandment, 
by wiiicli w'e are not only forbidden to 
bear any false witness, but arc enjoined 
to have our iipceckos agree witl^.wr mind* 
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SERMON 
By Dr. Hole. 

The Tenth Commandment. 

Exod. XX, 17 . 


md our actions to bear a true testimony 
to our words, to lay uide all guile and 
♦ hypc^risy, ^sily, The simplicity here 
implies a freedom from all envy- 
speaking. Envy sours men's 
miif **d imbitters their tongue : ilJ- 
will^jj^wr speaks well, but aggravates all 
misctji)i^*^‘**®gcs ; and therefore to cure these 
vices \ tongue, we must discard all 

spite '■mvy from our minds, so pre- Thou shalt not covet tbv 
judicia!*.t.[ the good name of our neigh- si»alt not cowt ti,y ncishboj'/jlff* 

hours, Vs?"** learn that charity, which noJ hi'oy''noTh *”^’ 

envieth and will not suffer us to think thy neigfibour’s *• 

or speak of any. 

Thuswi J see what is forbklden. and Thesb words contain the tenth and last 
what requif. in tins commandment; to commandment in the decalol!^ .k 
the former . .belong all the wicked arts <'esign when^of is m 
of impairing \fcr hurting our neighbour’s -i -*- j • ■ ne mwanl 

credit; to thiLi letter appertain all the 

1 -.1 ■ .V nn I- 


thoughts and desires df the heart, and to 
keep them from all unlawful liisttnas or 
coveting what is another’s. The former 
precepts expressly relate to the oiitwai-d 
man, restraining the external ;m,is of vio- 
lence and injustice; but this e.xfcnd.s‘to 
the inward man, putting a check to all 


, — rr' HIS. 

good and cliristi\ 'Wi methods of promoting 
and preserving h\ |ls rcputaiion. For the 
better observing duty herein, it 

will not be amiss^ to recommend the 

^vice of St. Paul, to ftegviet, and ...a,., pur, mg a check to all 

doymir avm iwiaeq #. Now. study im- secret unlawful desires, thou«h tlievnever 
plies an Mmest attvf“hon of mind, ac- come into act, and refinine the heart 
companicd with dil>Jgent inquiry and which is the spring of all evil from aii’ 
endeavours after somyething; and the ‘•"just inclinations ; for o/ to- 
apwflc making quietni,:iss a matter of procetd nUtlwu^hU,mm-der/,adalttril, 
study, shews the «xcclK,’ncy of it, and Jo>'nkatioH^,tketh, false witneuu blZ" 
that It is worth studying ti> attain it. That pAemies. Indeed, all tlie laws of God 
it is worth our study, the iinaiiy benefits arc spiritual, for they reach and -iflhrt 

\am nMin /mm rmn/'A anj* ' vfjwiy-si.a tbn ..i. . .• . 


— j 

we ivap from peace, anui, the various 
miseries that flow from contjcntion, may 
easily salisly us. And if we ,iWould pre- 
serve 'each other's good naii\'}e, let us 
mind oU'r own business, and ijot inter- 
meddle with other men's ; for twey who 
thrust themselves into other peoplL’s con- 
cerns, gcncralJy make bold witin their 
reputation, assuming all wisdor^ to 
themselves, and scarce allowing otV)ers 


. aim uneci 

the heart ; and tUrreforn our Saviour in 
expounding the coramandments doclaro.s 
that all internal motions to .sin are pr^ 
lijuited, ^ well as the outward acts. 

God in this commandment cxpn'sslr 
arraigns the thoughts and condemns tho 
UTy mtt-ntion of our heurta, towards what 
IS evil ; fiou shalt ,mt ^et. He re- 
quires us not to deprive our neighbour 
ol ns right, nor even to wish or desiredt; 


^ ™ P lo wisn or Ues*reit: 

♦ftough to understand or manage tln^ir and lo ab.siain, o».|y ' 

own uffikira. 1Tr>nr«k tbs» ovu^Ltht iexi.. c i.m i..-sn. ..ii 


own aflkin. Hence the apostle join,s 
busy-b<Klie» and tattlers together ; adding;, 
that they mndcr about from house to 
house not only idle^but tatters^ and speak- 
ing •what they ought not. To conclude 
then this comniandtnent, we arc here 


bill irom all covetous inclinations, 
rur tins lav/ lorbids the siii of covetous:* 
ness, or an inordinate lusting afler. or 
desiring what belongs to another. There 
i^Tiay be an iipncst and regular desim of 
oculars’ goods, when confined to just and 


dircGtcd lo avoid all unjust ways of los- law^fui ineiins ot obtaining it ; since withM 
wiling or detracting' from the honour out Jhis, tin ic can be no truffick or com- 
wrepwation of our neighbour, which merc4'. None will buy or purcluBe any 
U bewing false witness against him-; and tiling yf another, unless he baa a raiiiiL 
likewise to do all the right and serviro wc thereto ^ trade and comnu-rce dep<>n4 
Uwftill^ can to his good name, which on tt.c Inking and desiring one another^ 
w befttuig tcitt teniBumy to aud fot him. goods. Rut then there «r»hi»ide»i«^u. 
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tar ilsktcs, whereby men covet the goods 
of otherf, and would unjustly obtain^ 

;em ; and s.uch are gross violatioifs of 
is commandment. Some things of our 
neighbour's cannot lawfully be parted 
with, others not without great loss, incon- 
veniences, or reliictancy ; in sucli cases, 
to desire our neighbour's goods, is an 
evil covetousness ; and which leads me to 
consider the several objects of concu- 
piscence mentioned in this command. 

We are forbidden to covet our neigh- 
bour's house; that is, not pnly his 
habitation, but whatever he is rightfully 
possessed of ; these he ought quietly to 
enjoy, without any secret wishes or de- 
sires of ours after them. It was Ahab's 
sin to covet Naboth's vineyard ; and wc 
shall be as guilty to covet our nc^ighbour's 
house, or farm, unless in an honest way, 
when the owner is willing legally to part 
with them, on terms that are just and 
right. Wc -are forbidden to covet our 
neighbour's wife, because this should not 
be ; for whom God hath joined together ^ 
let no man put asunder. No consent of 
parties can dissolve the bonds of wedlock, 
or violate the laws of chastity ; and there- 
fore aH such desires must be sinful ; for 
tliey being made one by mutual agree- 
ment and God's institution, their hearts 
must not stray from each ojher, nor 
others run towards them. To covet or 
withdraw the affection of either is a mani- 
fest breach of the laws of God and nature. 

We are forbidden to covet our neigh- 
bour's servant, whether man or iliaid ; 
for these arc part of our neighbour’s 
goods, made so by mutual covenant and 
promise ; and by the laws of God and 
man, be hath a right to their labour and 
senrice, which none may lawfully desire 
or deprive him of. Indeed, a master 
and servant may lawfully part by consent, 
or he may remove an idle unfaithful 
servant, and then they are free to any/ 

Other ; but none may secretly wish forA 
entice, or seduce another's servant, for 
this is a breach of justice and chariy^’ 
and creates difterence among neighbor’?.' 


far 


these things our neighboar bas so just a 
property as may not be invaded so much 
as by a wish, for then it possibly ^uld 
go farther; coveting will lcitt4.X9 -’u 
and embezzle; for next to dssir ? 
defrauding ; and therefore tliis 
meat checks the first motions 
dencics to such evil ; for it ^ 

not only against robbing and stc,, .V® ^ 
neighbour's cattle, but forbids ^ 
and desires leading thereto : . ' ^ ^ 

from coveting or hurting hijf 
are to save and succour the^ ® 
wanderings ; for our Savioi/ 
that if our neighbour’s ox ef y .Jt® 
a pit, wc should help 
goes astray, to brmg him L J 

^Ve arc forbid to covet a ® 
our neighbour’s ; the fo; 
command relates to th.'^®®„® *'§[*5* 

d,au .1 _ 


This is to do to another what we 
not like to be done to us, and *sveiy/ * 
thiry to that love and kindness we . . 1 y._ 
to bey to oneanother. We are 
to covet our neighbour's ox or / 1 

is, aojF of hia cattle^.Ulock, or . p®”' * 


SrSesT i" o'utn t 

hour, it is added, r « 

r c arc, who will own 

ns. ^ 0 *^^casonable to covet ano* 
it unjust and untf or cattle, and 

thershousc, ^vl{(;' 


v(t think litr"*'^ 

^ , ^fles as not to%o minded ; 

apples, sucht^ not only thei; 

Wts in^clr^''’^"®’ **“"*** 

. . . ig of them. But tin's com- 

in pur all such mistakes, by 

inandment not to covet any thing that 

. . fciall as well as greater matters ; 

i^^jlhat violates God's authority in 
fh other ; for 

by using to pilfer in little trifles,. 
!®®®^,procecdcd to things of greater value; 
should make men avoid the begin- 
%s of this vice, and not to meddle with 
|l|*eir neighbour's property in the lowest 
iiattcrs. Thus 1 have shewn the sin 
forbidden in this commandment. 

But it must be remembered, as before 
observed, that all the motives and induce- 
ments to any sin arc also prohibited with 
the sin itself : and we shall find many 
evils condemned by this law, leading to 
the great sin of covetousness. As first, 
discontent with our present condition is 
tbrbidden ia. this commandment^ ak an 
occasion of coveting ; for be that likes 
not bis own circumstances, will covet 
what bo sliottld noti, tbinhipg be 
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hath not enough, will be ever uneasy and 
desirous of more. Discontent deprives 
inci/t)f the comfV)it of whiit they enjoy : 

take no pleasure in the glory 
and greatness of a kiiig<loin whilst he 
coveted Naboth's vineyard ; for Jie cainc 
to his heaxy and displeased^ he 

laid t anted axe ay 

his face u ou/d eai no bread, 'i’his 
folly lo;wls injustice. 

The aposthl that they who being 

uneasy al ihi'ir fortunes do covet 

to be rich temptution and a 

snare, and’iiii<^ manyjoods/i and hurtful 
lusts that drd‘‘'* ^tiem in destruction and 
perdition. Disponteut with our condition, 
says the *iberaa"'./^'-'<* against 

the Lord; as jf li^rdly nith 

them, and denici!, ^ "hat Hicy do- 
sired or deservcdi makes th<*iu find 
fiiult with the diVn^^'O"® of divine 
providence, as thiiik'|'’ti Jther men s lot 
better than theirs ; which leads Jirst 
to coveting, and uhal is 

another's. Envy is torhiddeii 

in this copimandment, an oceasion ot 
this evil concupiscence* 
eflcctof the* former, anct 
to covetousness. For ho di.^con- 

tented with his own conduV^”> 
otlicrs ; and that naturally inordi- 

nate desires and hankerings 
sin oilers great indignity 
will not allow him to dispose cV* 
blessings. The envious person have 

things ordered, not by the wisdi^*“ 
divine will, but his own faiicjf **^*^ ^*^‘* 
mour : he would bo the sole tf^*'^^^*** 
iiis own and other men’s Ibrtuiu^***, 
therefore giudges and murmurs it 
have more than he thinks proper ; wf**^’^* 
is a great atVront to the wisdom .4*“^ 

authority of our Maker. It is also 
injustice to our neighbour to covet whu?^ 
is his, and repine at his prosperity, when 
we ought to rejoice thereat : nor is it a 
small injury to a man’s self, lor it ueS' 
troys the peace and tranquility of his 
mind, and deprives him ol all the com- 
fort he might reap from the firosperity of 
others ; this envious cove ting of another's 
property, serving only to fret and gall 
bis inipd, to weaken his body, and bring 
leanness and rottenness into his honeb. 
A neither occasion of coveting here for- 
bidden is au inunodernte care and auKioua 


solicitude for the things of this life j for 
which reason our Saviour gives a strict ^ 
caution against it; says he, take ao^ 
thought for your /i/e*, vihai ye shall cctfjf 
or nr hat ye shall drink. ; nor yet Jor yoiir 
body, tfhat ye shall put on : . Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than 
i aimnit ! Not that our Saviour here con- 
demns all prudent moderate care about 
earthly things, nor requires us to east 
off all thouglits and concern for oqf body ; 
we being comiuandcd to provide things 
kojic,\t in^ the sight of all ^mn, and. not 
to he slothful, but diligent in our bmi-^ 
ness, hut our Saviour’s charge is, not 
to give way to any anxious, perplexing, 
or solicitous cures about these things ; 
such as to distrust God's providence, or 
to put men upon inordinate desires and 
endeavours alter what is not their own ; 
for these destroy property, disturb the 
peaee and orde r of the woikl, violate the 
Jaws of (iod, and bring destruction to the 
souls of men; and therelbre our Saviour 
uses many arguments, whereby to cure 
such carkingand iniinoderate cares. 

For he sends us to the fowls of the air, 
and the boasts of the field, uho sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns, and yet our heavenly l ather fecd^ 
vth them ; and arc ue not much belter 
than the.if t To chock all solU'itous 
thoughts about meat and drink, he minds 
us of the provision made h^r all interior 
creatures ; how he jveds the ravens, and 
will not suiler a sparrow to fall to the 
ground ; and can we think he will starve 
his own childn n ^ 'J'o cuix* all anxioua 
cares about raiment, he sends us to the 
lilies ol tii(‘ fnrid, to eonsidcr how they 
grace, they tod not, neither do they spin; 
and yet, says h(*, ISolonioH in all his glory^ 
was not arrayed like oiic of these : afui 
ij od so clothe the grass of the f eld 
that to-day is, and to-niorrov) is edit 
into the ov^n, shall he nwt rmteh ntons 
^\:lothc vs? Lttstly, lie shews the vanity 
•pitfall such ciirkingand distrustful emres, 
^,Mhicli cun rude^her add one cubit ty mP 
gl\lture, nor oiie grain to our estate with- 
^uti blessing; which will sooncr 

be devout depcndancc on 

his m^'idi'nce, ;than by all the anxious 
ajjj ju^hrcct arts' of bur own contriyattoe. 
Ihese With idleness and pisd% 

arc the Natives and oc ca iNwa 
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Sf that siAful condemned 

inj||^9' cbmm^tocot^ which we must 
c«Spti[lly wjftch %ilifi»t, as the e»omi<'s of 
our 80^195 W)d the , obstacles of our sa^ 
valion. In a word, let us subdue the 
first motions of •discontent, envy, and 
ambition, which will otherwise betray us 
into "greater evils; for by suffering our 
hearts to covet,' we let loose our hands to 
picking aM stealing, and shall dieruby 
incur the fittscries and punishments both 
of tliis life Aiid die next. . • 

Having'Cbnsidcred tlie negative part of 
this commandment, which forbids all co- 
veting or dOstring what bolangs to others, 
I shall now proceed to the affirmative 
part of it, which instructs us in what is 
required ; namely, contentment with our 
ow’n condition ; according to the apostle, 

, ht your conversation be voithout coveU 
Qusness^ and'bt content -xcith such things 
as ye hate. In treating of this great 
duty, I will shew the nature of content- 
ment; the reasonableness ot' it ; and 
lastly, propose some directions for attain- 
Mig it.~-^ConUmtm€nt is such a satis- 
faction of mind in any condition, as to be 
easy io one's self and oth(‘rs. 'Frue 
contentment springs from the mind ; it 
ariseth^otffom the abundance of outward 
things, which often brings disquiet, but 
* from the inward frame and disposition 
of the soul, that thankfully enjoys, aiKl 
prudently acquiesces, in whatever portion 
is all^^d. Therefore St. Paul declares, 
that 'm coveted no man*s siher^ or gold, 
or appnre^ 0 imt had learned to be content 
his otm estate. Indeed, with any 
estate that should happen to him ; for he 
kneia bow to be abased, as well as how to 
abound; both to be f uU and to be hungry, 
to ahosmd and suffer need. Contentment 
is such a jflsell-pleaseducss with our con- 
dition, as jta:> render us easy to ourselves. 

miray saith Solomon, shall be 
satji^^rom himself. He hath such a 
spring peace from within, as 
keeplifiiwfitmi murmuring and repining, 
and maphi him cheerfully to receive 
wbate^'^<sA..is pleased to allot him. 
And the good effect of this virtue not 
enly readers him easy to himself, but to 
all Qtillli ; for contentment preserves us 
the Vvii effects of envy, and 
^atliW to rejoice than repine at 
another’s ptog^rnty. 


But the rjprtsonabletioss'jof (ijis virtue 
of contentment will more'plainly ajppear; 
if we consider, thaf whatwer qgr siath 
and condition may be, yet it ishlioticd by 
Go(C the sovereign disposer of all things, 
from whose bounty flows alF tSSat wo 
receive. The earth is the Lories, 
the fullness thereof, whifch he bestbW^. 
on tiic sons of men as hcihiiiks fit, ’Wo 
are debtors to him for our very beidg ; 
we are made by his power, and daily * 
supported by Lis providence for in ^him 
uelirc, move, and have our being; sO”' 
tliat wc ought rather to be contented and *' 
thankful for what wc have, than murtniir 
and complain for what we want. And 
as w'c cun claim nothing as our due; 
neither can wc challenge any tiling as our ' 
desert ; for wc are less than the least of-' 
all God's mercies, and can merit nothing, 
at his hands. Wc should therefore bO*' 
content, and receive with gratitude w'hat?^' 
we have. And if to tfic sovereign rigfe^ 
and title of Almighty God, we add the 
consideration of his wisdom and good- 
ness, we shall see far greater reason to be 
content w ith our portion ; for what w'e 
have is allotted us by an all-wise and 
gracious hand, w ho knows what is better 
for us than we can do for ourselves. We ' 
often wish and long for those things that 
will do us more liarm than good- But 
God in his wisdom best knows wliat is 
proper and fit for us, and dispenses his 
goodness to US in such proportion,' as 
most tends to promote our welfare ; and 
Ihcrclbre we ought, in point of interest, as 
well as conscience, humbly and thank- 
fully to acquiesce in w’hat he orders : for 
to be dissatished with our condition, is, 
in effect, to preter our judgment to his, 
and to think ourselves wiser than God. 
And to be displeased with his allotment, 
is tlie ready way to forfeit our Maker's 
favour, and provoke him to recall whaf 
we have, instead of giving more. Besides, 
there is a peculiar happiness attendinj^ 
contentment ; for a contented mind is 
always easy i it creates a constant, calm, 
an undisturbed tranquility within ; but 
discontent and envy disquiet tnc 
and raise a perpetual storm in fhe hearts 
of men. Content is true happiness, tha 
blest estate of heaven^ the joy fst glorified 
saints, and of the spirits.of jutemcttinhde 
perfect ; whv are nbt only ][>leasi^ wtb 
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their own joys and blcss<?dncss, but 
delighted with those* of others : but dis- 
content and envy arc the passions and 
torment of wicked spirits, whose own un- 
easiness, like so jnany furies, makes them 
tear and devour one another. 

Lastly, I shall prescribe some rules for 
the belter attainnig this excellent art of 
contentment. And as this useful virtue 
is si'ated chiefly in the mind, we must 
, begin there, and endeavour to bring our 
minds to our condition. Ihe reason why 
so few attain this art is, because they take 
not the right method. Men aie solicitous 
enough to bring their estates to their 
minds, which, being too large to be satis- 
fied with earthly things, is a vain attempt ; 
for he that loxiih Ailvtr shall not be 
satisfied uith silxcrj nor he that foicth 
' abundance uith increase. But to act 
rightly, we must labour to bring our 
miniLs to our estate, and to rest satisfied 
with whatever the divine wisdom and 
gooilness allots for us, w hich better knows 
what is fit for us, than we can do for 
ourst'lves. Again, in order to be content 
with our condition, we should consider 
that all earthly things are instiflicient to 
make us happy. ISome weakly imagine, 
that if they could arrive to such an estate, 
or attain such a degree of honour, dignity, 
and prefcrnmit in this world, they should 
then be so happy as to be satisfied vvith- 
out seeking or di siring more; and yet 
W'hen they have obtained their wish, they 
iind their Ciires and troubles greater, 
apd ihcinsehes nuae uneasy tlian before: 
and therefore, C'yneas the philosopher 
wisily told Pynhus, on ins infoiming 
him of the designs he had on Homo, 
Sicily, and CatUmgo, that if he could not 
be content with his own kingdom, nei- 
ther would he be sathfied with the whole 
world. Indeed such things will not 
satisfy us, for they rather increase than 
allay the thirst ot rhe soul. So that let 
the wo?ld flow ever so much upon us, 
obr desires will run faster and exceed 
them* Whi^refore it will be our wisdom 

our adoptions on higher and better 

learn diis lesson of contentment, we 
must subdue aU pride and. haughtiness of 
mind, toi be that U highly xipihionated 
will Uutijc he. lialb not wiial he deserves ; 
tbi^ vtiU make him desire more. 


and envy others : but be that has hiunbkf 
thoughts of himself, will be thankful ty^d 
content v\ ith any thing. ^Ve mutiit Iffpo 
be diligently cmploy(‘d in that business 
and calling wheVein God .hath placed us, 
for that will secure his blessing on our 
endeavours, and bring us contents ■ The 
blessing of God (saith Ssplomon) 

7'ichy and bringeih no it* 4 ic 

who hath that, is ^rich in anjicondition, 
and doth not want a compctjqncy.. It is 
idl^ne^s that occasions want, covemus, 
and envious thoughts, which industry 
chases away, and leaves no room for. 
AVe must also rake care to live vvithin the 
bounds of our estate ; for he that exceeds 
it, will contract debts that unavoidably 
lca<l to danger and discontent Frugality, 
temperance, and honesty arc excellent 
helps to contentment, tiiere being a bles- 
sing annexed to these things, which 
brings peace to the mind, and prosperity 
to our afthirs ; but extravagancy and dis- 
honesty an* ever attended with a <;‘ursc, 
which disquiets the mind, diminishes the 
substance, and lays a foundation for*ani- 
scry and trouble. Again, if wc would 
get and preserve a contented mind, wc 
must more ob.H’rve those who are below, 
than siudi as j.ve above us ; tor th<r%plen- 
d',.r of gr(‘atiKss is apt to dazzle the eye, 
to create envy and discontent, 11c that 
too much admires the wcalih, honour, 
and p()\v{ r of another, will be easily 
induced to cri\y their happiness, and be 
disccinlented wah his own conditieSP; but 
if lie looks I elow him, and considerSrhow 
many wart what he enjoys, this will 
teach him to be content and thankful for 
his own aliolnient. Nature is <;pntent 
with a little : he that lives by the neces- 
sities of nature is easily supplied?; but 
he thill tecds a carnal and appv titc, 

multiplies his wants, and makes artificial 
necessities, which drive away 
ment. Lastly, To acquire the 'gt^;c of 
contentment, vve must ic4iil .ty ^.pur 
trust and dependence on Godt 
piomised never to leave not ^rfi^Jko us..’ 
lie alone is able to satisly.^c 4r»Vtng» of 
our souls, to supply the* wants ai^b^nccesT 
sities of our bodies. AH things 

leave us when we mostnml thei|Ktbe)l 
are of.no use in hime of the 
hour of death, or day of 
therefore, let us not 
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rfcAw, bytinihe SWn^ God, who gird'k 
usM tkihgs rifMy to t^oy. 

have shewn what is required 
and fdfbiddch in this and iIk other com- 
jnandments ; and the wise mm's vo/iclu-^ 
sion of the whole iriatter is, fear God and 
keep M9 commandments, for this is the 
whole duty ofghwm and which our 
Saviour hath’^cbltipriscd in the love of 
Ged and oft’meighbotir. 

The fear of God will restrain us from 
hating my other Gods besides, or before 
him’; which' is the first commandment. 
He that hith this holy awe and reverence 
lor the divine majesty, will dread to 
offend him ; either by the guilt of atheism, 
idolatry, or worshipping any rival deities. 
The sense of his power and greatness, as 
our Ix)rd and blaster, will make us to 
honour and serve him orjiy. 'I1ic fear 
ofGodw'ill kdi^p us from worslnpping 
him contrary to his word and will, as by 
images or pictures, which is iho thing 
forbidcli^n in the second comrnandinent. 
He thSt truly fears (lod, will not w orship 
the creature instead of the Creator, nuicli 
less give his glory to graven imiiges. '1 ho 
sense of God's jealousy of a rival, and the 
vengeance he hath denounced against 
such aftd their posterity, should leach 
us to worship God, as he hath command- 
ed, in spirit and in truth. The fear of 
God will keep men from profaning his 
sacred name, and beget a voneralion for 
it, which is the substance of the thiid 
coibn^dmcnt. I’hc want of tliis holy 
fcclr'flnd reverence is what makes men 
venture so boldly to take CJod's name in 
vain, by rash and false a\v< aring ; to 
invadtiphis properly by sacrilege, to 
despise his ministers, and detain their 
maintbtmnoe from them ; to pollute his 
sanctuary by profancncss, and to think 
meaftly of persons, places, and things, 
dcdicaited to his name : but did we stand 
in aw^ of God as we ought, wc should 
n(^ dareid'$ih thus against him. pid wc 
the Lord will not hold them 
gmttle^ i^i' take his ' name in vain, 
Wedhdtfldthorfe honour his holy name, 
and 'avttid' detracting from it. Lastly, 
/Jlle make us remember 

t<f%eepkbly the sabbath<-day, and to have 
totiK tithes set apart and 
devdtidl^wli^ which is required 

by tk If we fcaf 


God, wc shall yiot pifb&ne those days by 
working at our tailing, much less' by 
following the works' of sin ; .buk rather 
conscientiously rest from all our labour.?, 
the better to attend God's worship, and', 
the exercises of religion; especially con- 
sidering the liberal allowance G6d hathi^ 
given us, of six days in the week foi 
our use, and reserving only one in seVea 
for his own service. And surely he that 
hath any fear of God, or honour for him, 
will be afraid and ashamied to deny him 
this. Thus we see how the fear of Go<^' 
runs through the first table of the law, 
and at once comprizes and enforces tW 
duties WH' owe to God. 

The next thiqg to be considered is, tho 
duties we owe our neighbour, contained 
ill the commandments of the second tabic, 
which are only pe rformed by keeping of. 
them. By obscT\ing the fifth command-*’ 
ment, wc discharge our duty to ail ouif 
superiors ; which is to bonoui'' our pa<- 
ronts, both nahiral and civil, and to obey 
those that are set over us in church and 
Slate ; to which we are encouraged by the' 
promise of long Hlo hero, and ctema^L 
Lliss hereafter. By keeping the sixtii' 
commandment, we perform the duty we 
owe to one another's lives, and (he body 
and soul ol botli ; which is to take die 
best care wc can of tho healtti, safety, and 
welfare of each, and avoid maiming, 
imirdering, and destroying of either. By 
i»bsorving the seventh commandment, we 
dihcliarge the duty we owe to our neigh- 
bour’s wife ; we abstain from all unclean-' 
Ilex'S in thought, w-ord, and deed ; and 
ktfp our vessels in sanctification and 
honour ; w e pri'ser\ e a pure and inviola- 
ble chfislity, and are thereby true to our 
marriage vows and promises. By ob- 
ser\iiigihe eighth commandment, we per- 
form the duty wc owe to our neigh bour'si 
goods and substance ; which is not to 
steal, take away, or withlydd his light 
from him ; and not to over-reach him by. 
any methods of fraud or deceit, nor lessoa. 
his substance by robbery or oppression ; 
but to use our best endeavours to p/ei. 
ser%='e, promote, and advance his prod^ri- 
ty. By keeping thb ninth comman^eat, 
we dischaige the duty We^wc/ ic the 
credit and good name of cup neighbdtii* f ; 
which is, not to blast it, by^^arihg false 
witnesk/ lying, slfirnd^r, and 
U2 . 
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Hot tQ u^dchninc il by si^crct whispering, 
and backbiting : but as much 
to pilcnce all vilifying and 
dejecting language of other men : to 
vindicate every one from unjust asper- 
\sii 9 na, and endeavour .to preserve the 
reputation of others. Lastly, By the tenth 
; commandment we arc restrained from all 
unjust covetous desires, and from indi- 
rectly obtaining wha{ belongs to our 
neighbours ; and are thereby taught to 
be conten>*with what is truly and honest- 
ly ours, arid willing that all others should 
also enjoy w hat is. their right and pro- 
perty. Thus, as our duty to God is 
, included in the fear of him, so our duty 
|o our neighbour is contained in keeping 
the commaridinonts ; which two things 
arc so full and comprehensive that the 
wise man calls them, t/tc whole of man. 

for this is the w hole duty, end, and 
bappiuc.ss of man. I'his is the whole 
work and business incumbent on man, 
^nd about which we ate to' employ our- 
selves in this world ; not that we are to 
neglect the duties of our calling, and to 
]|^ve our minds always on n ligion; but 
iliat wo must make it our main and chief 
business, and prefer ii above all other. 
To Jear God, and keep his comma Jidments, 
IS a matter of universal concern to all 
men, none arc exempted ; tiiis being the 
whole duty or principal business that 
belongs to every man. This is the end 
iof man ; for God gave him facujtk‘8 
above ether ereaturc.s, that he should 
hpiiour, fear, and obey him. He is not 
ctistinguisbed from brute beasts so much 
hy reason, as by religion and the fear of 
God ; so that this is the whole essense 
and end of man : and to fear God and 
keep bis commandments will qualify and 
prepare us for happiness, and secure to 
U5 our future bliss It will raise our 
i^htuies to their highest j^^ribotion, and 
"ivpnform ns to the divirwf*l>at«rc‘, which 
iimiiifig but the practice, of religion ahd 
yjrtue ciux do. bo that this » whole 
work and bitainess, the and design, 
the interest diid bappness, of man ; all 
which hre,w> inwy poweriul arguments 
to pemtr^e us toftne practice of it. 

From' whet hath bOensaid, let us team 
to live alw^ in the fear of God, and 
will us to ouif doty : let us 
Mooditale on the iQtifmite pom of 


God, which is a^lo alloAeiiceSt 
for */ tec set him 
shall never do evil: ixs Uor 

whose power can ro&Gh 'np^l^rmati 
the bodyor^oods, hist fear Mm' %hp can 
destroy both fftfdf 'md spuB let 

us consider and'reffect 
justice, end frequentiy in l^em- 
bratice his' indnite tndy 

Jear the Lord fy^r Ms aessf, and 
dread tO offend bis jhsticc-rm tit live iit 
constant obedience to his ^^U^ands> 
then shall we perform our. diitytbiout 
neighbour, and thereby heap tttoksCiOnoe 
void of qp'encc, both towards Gad ,mA 
man, * For what doth the Lord our God 
require of us^ but to fear s^rie hiWy 
to walk in his ways, and keep his com* 
mandments i for this is the whole of 
man; always remembering that God 
will bring evehf work to judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be' good or 
evil, 

m 

SERMON XLVIIL 
By Bishop Horsley. 14^ 
The Observance of the Sab^tli. 

MABK,ii. 27 . ^ 

Tlic Sabbstli was made fur man, and not man 
fur the Sabbath. 

The two opposite cbararter4 bf the hy- 
pocrite and the profane are in' no part^of 
their conduct more Conspicuously dis- 
tinguished, than by the opposite errors 
w'Jiich they setin' to adopt concenUl^ the 
<legrt‘e of attention due to the in- 

htitutions of religion, wliethef* ^ htipun 
or Diviuc atypointment. . Under name 
of positive institutions, we covhpreiknd 
all those impositions Riid'reirtVatfiim:whi<^h 
not being auggbsti^d to' Any frtm % jkis 
cuosctcuce, aod havitig no And 

natunil connexion with tb'eVdictiM* of 
that interntd monitor, ttave^no 

importance but what ihey mny' derive 
from the will of . a superior !«#> pFe-^ 
scribes them.* ‘"6f thk^sotti' 'a*.iw^iVfe ^ 
at present undejrstand it, wias 
lion laid upbn^ out* fihit 
paradise-^the prohibitiott:\oi|ribir riM .of 
Mood for foodi' 
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•^Ii0. wj^c, },of ritu^-^-diQ 
of Hio Qbmdaa cbun^-^the 
$c; ^ii|)bath-r«nd, besides 
.of. worship what* 
kiever 4lf^kM ir^poiatwciU. All' these 
Ain(^pdm^'iM$4w,thenodpn 'of pwitivc 

cxp^iency 

of llsiitgft 5 ;rC;i|i^md, ^ the several sue* 
a^^ '^ >vigtld, is ^sufficiently 
appalj^ilt, yi^the p^icular niprit of the 
' 9 pc(^«j .Kpto s^joiped,' for whiclj they 
Atight\ Bh |^^ble.t6 Other acts which 
tliigtitMfaav^, devised for the same 
pitr{^^'is .pcrh 9 i>s in none of ihc in- 
iKtanccs, very easy to be discover- 

ed; .Th^ n|en .should assemble at stated 
seasons for .the, public worship of God, 
all must perceive to be a duty who 
acknowledge that a creature endowed 
'lN*ich the high .faculties of reason and 
intelligence owes to his Maker public 
expressions of homage and adoration ; 
But that the assembly should recur every 
acvcijUi rather than every sixth or every 
eighth day, no natural sanctity of the 
seventh more than of the sixth or eighth 
p^uadcs'. That* Christians, in their 
public assemblies, should commemorate 
that Asath hy which death was overcome, 
and the gate of everlasting life set open 
to ilic true believxir, no one who pretends 
to a just sense of the benefit received and 
the sharpness of the pain endured will 
dare to question: But the particular 
s^ct^ty of the rite in use proceeds solely 
iio^otir l(iOrd’s appointment. The same 
may^be^^Muid of baptism. A rite by which 
new converts should be admitted into 
tho dttu^h, and the children of Christian 
paniiPnispm their earliest infancy devpted 
service in their riper age, is of 
propriety : But our Lord’s solemn 
of its constant use constitutes 
M^^iar .8ai^tity of that which is 
The, lU^e observations applied 
limes, to the 
the< Mosaic service — to the 
ititO' G^Uipoision — ^to the prohibition 
biom^and to the abstinence 
frqupt‘j|« a paiticular tree, cx- 

in paradise, for no other 
p«mMia^|>efbapft but ^ a test of his 
. mid ihey are still fipplicable 

; wiUi, foi^e to all ceremo- 

appbbt^ in any national 


churcli by the autbprihr/of its rul^» 
The fact IS, tU^t i31 ccre^dtiW 
acjidbs,. wUeh,,by & solemnapj^i^pHlbd^^ 
of them to partfcular occasions, al&tStn^^ 
stood to denote or arc .msule ^Ftb 
proddqjL.Ccrtiiin dispositions or^lid''Mhwf 
towardis God : They acqulirc theif 
ing merely from the insfitUtjoh'jji 'kntf 
necessity of makin|;, a choiijc'eStSdme 
out of a variety of acjts wli jeh] aatu^fty 
might be equally si^ificanf ahd^ 
fit to be made subservient to the iiiteAd^ 
purpose, will always produce, e^eh'in th'^' 
ordinances' of Divine appointment, 
appearance at least of something arbfva- 
ry in the institution . lienee it wilt Ictt 
necessity coAie to pass,* that these <frdi^ 
nances will be* very differently regardeil 
by different men, according as the pairri- 
cular cast of each man^s temper and 
disposition — his natural turn to si^rious^ 
ness or gaycty — bis acquired habits of 
sincerity or dissimulation — render cither 
tiie importance of the gendrai* enJ| or 
what frierc may seem to be of arbitrary 
authority in the particular institution, tita 
object most apt to seize upon his akenp 
tion j accoiriing as he is disposed to 1 m 
scrupulous in his duty, or impatient 
restraint — fair and open in his actions, or 
accustomed to seek his private ends hi 
the fair sliow and semblance of a reiiily 
and exact submission to authority. With 
the hypocrite, therefore, the whole of the 
practical part of religion will consist in 
an ostentatious rigour in the observance 
of its positive precepts. With that thought- 
less tribe which constitutes, it is to be 
feared, the far greater proportion of man- 
kind, — those who, witliout any settled 
principles of positive infidelity, and 
without any strong propensities to th^ 
excesses of debauchery, find, however, 
their whole occupation in tlic cares and 
what may seem innocent amuscnu iijs 
of the world; ^aqj defer the consideration 
of tlie future life till they dnd tho 
present,. dt:a\ving to a close, — ^with pff- 
sous of this disposition, the duties pf 
whicn I speak are for thp most pati;t total- 
ly neglected; insomuch,^that affect^ 
assiduity in the dischai^ of the .pbridv^ 
pr^eptsof'Feligioo oii thc.oqe li^d,ynd 
the neglect pf them on the pthe^ .ntoy 
>e. considered tlie :.|l^iitninating 
symptonis of .^e .two oppjf^te yiccs of 
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hj’pocrisy and profanoncss; For the name 
of profanencss, you will obsjjrvo, in strict 
of speech belongs not only to 
the flagrant and iivo\i'cd impiety of the 
atheist and libertine, but to the conduct 
' of him^who, without any thing notoriously 
wprclTonsible in his morals — anything to 
make him shunned and disliked by his 
/ ncighboui's and actjiiaintances, li\ es, hovr- 
ever, without any habitual fear of God 
and sense of reljgion upon his mind. 

The Mosaic law, as it. was planned by 
unerring wisdom, was unquestionably 
admirably well contrived for the great 
purposes for which it was intended, — to 
maintain the knowledge of the true God 
among a particular people, and to Vho- 
rish an opinion of the necessity of an ex- 
piatory sacrifice for involuntary offences, 
till the season should arrive ft»r the gene- 
ral revelation. Nor is it to be supposed 
that it failed of th<‘ purpose for which 
it w’as so well contrived : 'fho highest 
examples of consummate virtue and he- 
roic piety which the ancient world knew 
were formed in that jicople, under the 
discipline of their holy law. Neverthe- 
less, the gi’cat stress laid upon ceremo- 
nial observances had, notwithstanding 
the continual remonstrances of the pro- 
phets — not from any defect in the law 
itself, but from the corruption of hiiinan 
nature — it liad at least an ill effect upon 
the manners of the peopl(*. Notwith- 
standing the eminent instances of virtue 
and piety which from time to time arose 
among them — of virtue and piety of which 
faith alone in the revelation which they 
enjoyed might be a suflicient loundation, 
—'yet if we look to the national charac- 
ter, especially in the later ages of the 
Jewish st^tc, we shall lind that, it was 
rank hypocrisy, such as justifies v\ hat is 
said of them by a learned writer, that 
they were at the same time tlie most rt*- 
*ligious and the most pi*ofligaU; people 
upon the earth,— the most religious in 
the hypocrite's religion — tlic most regard- 
less of what their own law taught tiiein 
to be more than all whole burnt^fferings 
and sacrifices. 

• Strange as the assertion may seem, this 
depravity of the Jewish people, thg ct- 
feet as hUs been observed Qt an abuse of 
their divide law, was favourable (so ac- 
tive is the mcrcitul providence of Cod to 
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bring good out qf cvil)[, — ttiis ill effect of 
the abuse of the divine ^ 14 # was favour- 
able to that great end to '^hiefa the^w 
tended, the introduction of an.univmal 
revelation for the general reforjnfation of 
the mannei's of mankind. It was favour- 
able to*this end, because it was favour- 
able to our Saviour's method of instruc- 
tion. Our SaviouFi meth^of in^tuCtioir 
was not by delivering mora- 

lity in which the formal of the 
moral good should be frifett.tp* the ori- 
ginal ‘idea of the' seemly — 

the foundations of our duty discovered in 
the natural relations of things, and the 
importance of every paitlcuJalr d^y de- 
monstrated by its connexion .^iih 'the ge- 
neral happiness. This wai';t|[6l^ his me- 
thod of instiniction, because he well 
knew how long it had been followed with 
little effect ; for, abstruse speculations, 
whatever they may have at the bottom of 
solidity and truth, suit not the capa* 
cities of the many, and influence Ae 
hearts of none. 'I'he method of jpstruc* 
tion which he chose w'as tothrbw out ge- 
neral maxims respecting the different 
branches of luiinan duty, as often’ as^ in 
the course of an unn»served intercourse 
with persons of all ranks, characters, and 
conditions, he foiiiHl occasion either to 
reprove the errors and enormities which 
fell under his observation, or to vhidi- 
cate liis own conduct and that of his' dis- 
ciples when either was unjustly arraigned 
by the hyj)ocrites of the times. Had the 
manners of hi.s contemporaries bqcn less 
reprelum^ihlc, or their hypocrisy less 
rigid and ci iisorious, the occasions of in- 
struction by reproof and apologtf^duld 
have Ic'^s frequently occuiTid. 'li|Pbs an 
accusation oi liis disciples as prqfancrs of 
the Sabbath, w hi n they took the liberty 
to satisfy their hunger with thp'ripq^ars 
ofslandiiiii corn, which they plucked as 
they chatiCed to cross a corn-tidd on Ihe 
Sabbath day, which drew from htftx tnat 
admira!>le hiaxim which I have . ch(^cn 
for iny text ; — a maxim which, ri||lftTy 
understpud, may be applied to all the po- 
sitive precepts qf religion no less than to 
the Sabbath, and clearly settles 
gree of attention that is dw tO th^^m; 
insomuch, that whoever will Ifcep i^bis 
inaxiin in its right sense, in 

view, will with certainty avoid 4he 
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jcxti^mcs of an unnecessary rigour in the 
otisoryancc of tyse secondary dttfes on 
; tte lund, ^ a p^fanp neglept of 
trfni on.thc other. 

,^ftcr all tiut can be said, and said 
with;truth, about Che imnuitabte distinc- 
tions of rfgKc and wrong, and the cteroal 
Alness of it should seem j^hat the 

will rf God hj^the true foundation of mo- 
ral for I cannot understand 

tiiat perception of the na- 

tural seelSiii^ss of one action and un- 
s^cmliuctts of another should bring him 
under an pbli^^tion upon all occasions to 
do the one amf to avoid the other, at the 
liaps^d lof his life, to the detriment of 
his'^tortuup^' or oven to the diminution 
/of his pto ease, which suffers diminution 
more or less in every instance in which 
he lays a constraint upon his own in- 
clinatio;i. 1 say 1 cannot understand 
hqff tile bare perception of good in ac- 
tions of one, sort, or of e\il in actions of 
another, should create sucli an obligation, 
that a man, if he were not accouniable 
to a^uperior for the coutiuct ot his life, 
should yet be criminal, if, in view of his 
«|yii^happiiu ss or ease*, he should muik- 
tfines think proper to omit the action 
which he admires, or to do that which 
. he disapproves. Mo such obligation there- 
fore arising from the mere intuitive per- 
ception of the differences of right and 
Wrong, it follows that nolwillistaiiding the 
reality of those ditlerences, and the in- 
commutable nature of tiu! two things, 
still the obligation upon man to act in 
conformity^ to thes(* perceptions arises 
from the will of God, w ho enjoins a con- 
formityof our conduct to lluse natural 
appujiheusions of our mind«^, and lands 
thc^ligation by assurances that what we 
lose of present gratification shall ho am- 
ply dbmpensated in a future retribution, 
aiftl threatening the disobedh iu with 
iicavfer ills than the rostraiuts of self- 
ien^al, or the loss of life. But if this 
be jthd^cive, that the will of .God is the 
idle founbatioii 6f man’s duty, it should 
seem ^at the distinction which is usually 
yiwceii the grt*at natural dutit'S of 
audf sobriety— all, in short, that 
aii^c^'ded in the gcnerM to])ics of the 
Jtove ctf God and man,-T-it should seem 
between these and tlie 


♦ 

positive precepts of ixJigic^p is. imaginary, ' 
so far at least us the* distincUon njgattia 
positive, precepts, of divine appointment; 
it should seem that all dulfe^natitnal 
and ppsitivq; aix% upon this princip^, Of 
the ^me value and importance, -*r-^at, by 
consequence, all crimes equal,' and 
tliat a wilful unnecessary absrace from 
the assemblies of the day, or 

from the Lord's tablii, fa a' crime of no 
less guilt than theft or murder. 

The highest authority hath decided 
otherwise, and hath established, the dis- 
tinction. Our Lord told his disciples, 
that unh'ss their righteousness should 
exceed the righteousness of the scrib'es 
ai|d Pharisees, they should in nowise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, "-^hat 
is, iinl(‘ss it shoubi be a righteousness of 
a higher kind ; ibr, in the sc»rt of righ- 
teousness which they practised, the 
scribes and Phiirisees were not easily to 
be out-done. Ho recommended to tliera 
two things very contrary to the hypo- 
criii 's religion, secrecy and brevity in 
their dc'oiions. He s(>em(‘d industriously 
to seek oc casions of doing those good ac- 
ti<ms on tlur Sabbath day, whicli, .to 
thoMj who undersiooci not how the prin- 
ciple and tIu' end sanctilied these works 
ot mercy, seemed a violation of the in- 
stiiimoii ; And it was in justifieatiort.ofi|^ 
an action in which no sucli merit could 
be pretended — an action done by sonic of 
his followers, perhap-> without *inucli con- 
sideration, R) appease the cravings of 
a keen appetite — that Ik? alleged the 
maxim in tl»c text, “ that the Sabbath 
wa> made for man, not man for tlwj Sab- 
bath;’* a maxim which, at the same 
tune that it establishes in tjio most .per- 
emptory terms tlie distinction between 
natural duties and positive institutions, 
defines with the greatest precision and 
perspicuity in wlial the difterence con- 
sists, and as little jusiifies the wilful neg- 
lect of the ordinances ol religion, as it 
countenances an hypocritical ftii malify in 
(he performance, or a superstitious; re- 
liance on the merit of them. 

Although the obligation upon m.on to 
a discharge of any duty aristas, as 1 have 
obiiTvrd, from ihi* sole will of (Jod, yet, 
in tbc great duties of justice and charily 
in our dealings with jnen—of mildn^s 
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to our , ififcriors, courte^ to our cquajb, 
an^iubn^Kion tq. ojf goiscroors— -of so* 
t^perance in tlu^ refections . 
a.n<]i of moclera,tion iir^hc 
p£iftasurc»^hi^^ belong to the adimol, life, 
in ^It tiicse we (^n discjcrn a naUir^l 
Bcss prdpriety immutably inhercnt 
tlhVng? thpmsc^cs ; insomuch that 
a^i*ational beihgi^bhcc placed iuasitua- 
tlfbn to be superior to tlic iudiicnce of ex- 
ternal motives, and to be^dclcrinined in 
his conduct bv the fole apl^obution of 
his own minci, must ulw^s delight in 
them ; and though occasions may arise 
which may render a contrary conduct 
useful to the individual, yet no occasions 
can arise' which may render it so lov^y 
and faudable. Now/ although this na- 
tural fitness and propriety be not the ori- 
gin' of moral obligation among men, yet 
it IS indeed a higher principle; for it is 
thkt from which that will of God himself 
originates by which the natural discern- 
ment of oUr conscience acquires the force 
of a law for the rc^rulation of our lives. 
Of these duties of inherent and immuta- 
propriety it were not true to say tliat 
thiay'arc made for man : Hut what is dc- 
nkd of positive institutions is true of 
theW^ that man "was made for them. 
They arc analogous to the moral attri- 
butes of the Deity himself. The more 
that any man is fixed in the habitual love 
and practice of thefn, the more the image 
ofOod in that man is perfected. The 
perfection of these moral atlpbutcs is the 
foundation of the necessity of God’s own 
cxiatitmee ; and if the enjoyment and dis- 
play* of them is (if the expression may be 
allowed 'tbc .end and purpose to which 
God himself exists, the humble imitation 
of these Divine pcifec lions Is the end and 
purpose for \vhich men and angels were 
©rcated. ^ . 

AVc discern, therefore, in these natu- 
ral duties, that intrinsic worth and scem- 
lih^s which is the mbtive that determines 
the ’piVlnc will to exact the performance 
of them from tlie rational part of his 
cre&uijn for Gws ,wiU is gpt arbitrary, 
bUt di]||y»^ by bijs goodness and his wis- 
dom. ^ ^ higher, Uie natu- 

ral c^Mence bf these duties, we may 
rcaflpKuy prcsuipe^ was tliq original 
' Which determined the .Deity to 
qreijih' beings who should be capabl|.. of 


being brought td tl^at dijg^^ of^eSarao 
ter w^h .aprofici(*ncy .lp oooforsi 

and orenjoyu^, in their iayirowBd; jtate 
of moral worth, a corresp^ing hi^ 
pwmss. . ^ ^ , 

But in the positive institutions ^ 
gion wc^^prn |ip^ng>lQjE 
cellcnc^ They evidmii^ nufH&i a.;pai;t< 
of the dfi^pUnc qnl^ oiourjpfeSfi^ 
by which ci;gatu]:e9 in sMe of 

imperfoctipn, weak in Ant^|||Hmd..st|!t^ ^ 
in passipD, might ,bc train^^R ^ ^ 
bit of (jliose virtues w,hjich 'ar<^ ju tJiera* 
selves valuable, and, by the (p^ ot.-Qo^ 
thus ariiticiaUy as it were impresseji«V^ 
their minds, be rendered , in 
perior to temptation. They 
as it were but a secondary patbM&u wilt 
of God ; and the rank which tfiq^jhdd as > 
objects of God’s will, the same the^ must 
hold as branches of man’s obedience* 
They arc no otherwise pleasing to G^, '*• 
than as they are beneficial, to man, uy 
enlivening the flame of genuiae, religion 
in his bosom. Man therefore was not je 
made for these ; but these were madk for 
man. 'i'o commemorate the, creation of 
the universe by ccitain oeremoufos iia 
public assemblies on the Seventh day, 
though a noble and a salutary eiiiplogjr^ 
mont of our time, is not, liowrever, the 
principal business for which man W9S 
created; nor is the commempration of 
our Redeemer’s death, by anjl external 
rite, the principal end and l^inites of , 
tlie Christian’s calling : But tbe^ observa- 
tion of the Sabbath with certain ceremo- 
nies in public assemblies, and th^ comr^ 
memoration of our Lord’s death in the 
eiicharist, were appointed as means of^ 
cherishing in the heart of man jttoro 
serious and interested attention fo ,wose 
duties which are the real end aud pur^ 
pose df his existence/ add {^ecuNar 
service which tiie Christian owe|. bis 
Lord, who bought him fihh hU ^od«^ 
And thus we see tlie distim^ioh .'beti^eai 
the primary duties and the positive pre- 
cepts of religion. The practice of 
first is the very Cnd for wbi^h nllm wad;' 
originally created,, and, after the^ruin of * 
his fall, redeemed: I'he odierare foekpa 
appointed to facilitate ami seiute'^^^e^^' 
tainment of tlm In* themik the/ 
are of no value : insomuch/ thxd 
pulous attentidt fo Jhestf' 
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ti€s^*4<rfea tW^ECeatjend oftbcmiawiU 
fum« Hlgravafifta.tfac 

guiU immr4 n&* Man vm not 
iiMttfe for ' ' ' 

But; on the V other hand, it demands 
our serKRtia atteotioifl^' that it is declared 
by iko^v^ aamti atithoHty thdl thte wen 
are not mci| arbi- 
trary a{»{K>intlri^nt8f <i tio meaning or 
sigmfidnnc«ji|i|^ are not useless ex- 
aotuma of ^#i|Ph power, cootrired only 
todifi^ky nf|jitborhy of the blaster and 
to imbittef the sn^cetbn of the«Uvc. 
lliey were made for man : They were 
appointil^d for the salutary inducnco which 
the Mfikae^ man foresees they are likely 
to hM his life and conduct. To 
live m tKn^lful neglect of them is to 
neglect means which Infinite Wis- 
dom bath ecHidescendedto provide for the 
security of our future condition. The 
coi^quence naturally to be expected is 
tbaewhich U always seen to ensue, — 
total profligacy of manners, hardness of 
h^fiart, aiKl contempt for God's word and 
comndhidment. 

Having thus shown the true distinction 
bsUpGan 3ie primary duties and the posi- 
tive precepts of religion, 1 shall in some 
future dkeoUTses proceed to the particu- 
lar subject which the text more espe- 
cially suggests, and inquire what the re- 
verence may be due to the Sabbath under 
the Christian dispensation ; w hich I shall 
prove tb bat^much more than it is gene- 
rally understood to be, if the principles 
of man are to be inferred from their piac* 

liiCe* 

SERMON XLIX, 

m 

% Bisuor IIORSLET. 

The , OliwrvaQce of the Sabbath. 

J , M.IIC, li. 27. 

W* HiMbUi wm made for man, and not 
a 4 MO for thtt Ssmtb. 

i^HAT js affirmed of the Sabbath in these 
^ remarkable words is equally true of all 
*£lm ocdinances of external worship. The 
Vi^gi^lia^fx^VQ is genoralt and, at the 
samqtPe that it establishes a distinction 
hetwiieQ Ihe firimary duties and the po- 
mUitutio&s of religion, it clt^ly 
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defines the uhrcumstoce in which jHe 
difihrence ^nsi«ts^ m the positive^i^^ * 
sti(;u1^ns or religion, ^eveil^5lir ttffine 
Divine apfiointtnont, whatever 
may he derived to them from bf 

God, wh^h is indeed the supreme jrtde 
and propur foundation of human 
w hatever importancwliBay hemjj^ Uh thw 
as necessary means for attainment ofs 
the noblest end, the rmpjovement of 
man’s moral character^ and the Cj!>nse^ 
quent advan'Setsent tif his happinSs;^-— 
yet wc have odr Lord’s authority to sky, ^ 
that the obser\ance of them is not itself 
the end for which man was created'^: 

‘ Man was not made for these. Of natu- 
ral duties wc affirm the contrary; Tbe^ 
acquisition of that virtue which Consists , 
in the habitual Idve and practice of thciU 
is the very final cause of man's existejice. 
I’he intrinsic worth and seemliness pf 
that virtue is so great, that it may ho 
presumed to bo the motnc which detei^ 
mined the will of God to create beinga 
with capacities for the attainment. These 
therefore arc the things for which mqu 
was made : They wcie not made forhim^ 
They derive not their impoitance from a 
temporary subserviency to the interests of 
man m his present condition— to the hap* 
piness and prcscr^'ation of the individual 
or of the kind. They arc no part of 9 ft 
arbitrary discipline, contrived, after man 
was formed, for the trial and exercise of 
his obedience. Their worth is in the 
things themselves. In authority, they 
are higher than law — in time, older than 
creation — in worth, more valuable than 
the uniscrsc. The positive prQCimts of 
religion, on the contrary, are of tho na- 
ture of political institutions, which are 
good or bad in relation only to the in- 
terests of particular communities. These 
therefore were made for man. And al- 
though man hath no authority to give 
himself a general dispensation from any 
law Which hath the sancttdh of hia 
Maker's Will, yet, since God hath given 
him faculties to distinguish betwpqn 
things for which he is m^e and ^things 
whieh are made for him, it is. every 
man's duty, in the application of^ God^a 
general laws to his own conduc|i ttn par- 
ticular occasions, to otfenjd fo'^is di^. 
tinctioiK If, by an 'affected pietision in 
the excises of external devocipnt^ while 
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hc.cUsreg&rds die great duties of morality, immediately suggests — the sauptity ojf the 


.CTeiliDn,--W^ lie sets sacrince in compe- 
tition with^ercy, as the Jews did, when, 
1 under the pretence of rich offerings to 
tho. temple, they defrauded their parents 
■^ iu tlieff old age of the support which was 
their due — and whtti they took advantage 
^ of the rigour 4j0ith which their law en- 
joined the observance of the babbath to 
oxcuse themselves on^tWt day from 
offices of charity, Avhilijjjwioy could dis- 
. pense with the institution for the preser- 
vation of their own property, — whoever, 
aften those examples, thinks to commute 
for natural duties by an exact observance 
of positive institutions, deceives himself, 
and offers the highest indignity to God, 
in believing or affecting to believe that he 
. will judge of the conduct of moral agents 
otherwise than according to die truth of 
things — that he will prefer the means to 
the end, the subordinate to the primary 
duties. On the other hand, the wilful 
neglect of the ordinances of religion, un- 
der a pretence of a general attention to 
the weightier matters of the law, argues 
cither a criminal security or a profane 
indifference. No one, whatever preten- 
sions he may make, can have a just 
sense of the importance and the difficulty 
of virtuous attainments, who in mere in- 
dolence desires to release himself from 
a discipline which may diminish the 
difficulty and insure the effect : Nor is 
. it consistent with just apprehensions of 
the Divine wisdom, to suppose that the 
means .which God hath appointed in 
aubtervieiice to any end may be neglected 
with impunity. A neglect, therefore of 
tlie ordinances of redigion of Divine ap- 
pointment, is the sure symptom of a 
. criminal indifference about those higher 
duties by which men pretend to atone 
ibr the omission : It is too often found 
the b>^giniung of a licentious life; 
and Jbr the most part ends in Uic highest 
excesses of profligacy and irreligion. 

, ' U(aviTig tnvks t^eii occasion from the 
lext't^axpbun die comparative merit of 
natUjHputi^ and positive precepts, — 
suvllwing. ^own. the necessity of a rc- 
attrition to the latter^ as to means 
iq|Kjpointed by God fondie sccuriij^ofdrir- 
tue in its n^ore ^setitlal parto,—! jpro- 
«aed tho in^tdry .^eh the feittj&orc 


tion. The libertinism of the times repders 
this inquiry important ; and the splint of 
d refinement and disputation has rendered 
it in some degree obscure. there- 

fore ^idc it into its pgiis, ^d proceed 
by and grad^ di^uisition. , An 

opinion has been fi# gaining 

ground, that the obscrvad^lif a Sabbath 
in the Christian churcn .^'-a matter of 
mere consent and custona, to which wc 
arc ifo «jnorc obliged by virtue of any 
Divine precept than to any other cere- 
mony of the Mosaic law. I shall ffrat, 
therefore, show you, that Chnstiatis ac- 
tually stand obliged to the obs^rvatibn of 
a Sabbath, — that is, to the separation of 
some certain day ft r the pubhC' worship 
of God ; and 1 shall reply to what may 
be alleged with some colour of reason on 
the other side of the question. 1 shall, 
in the next place, inquire how far tlie 
Christian, in the observation of hi.s Sab- 
bath, is held to the original injunction of 
keeping every sevinlh day; and which 
day of the seven is his proper Sabbath. 
When I have shown you that the obl%a- 
tion to the observance of every seventh 
day actually remains upon him, and that 
the first day of the week is liis proper 
Sabbath, I bhall, in the last place, inquire 
in w'hat manner this Christian Sabbath 
should be kept. 

'J’o the general question, What regard 
is due to the institution of a Sabbath un- 
der the Christian dispensation? the an- 
swer i.s plainly tliis, — Neither more nor 
less than was due to it in the patriarchal 
ages, before the Mosaic covenant tgok 
place. It is a gross mistake to copsidcr the 
Sabbath as a mere festival of the Jewish 
cliurcli, deri^ng its whole sanctity, from 
the Levitical'law. The contrary appears, 
as well from the evidence of Ihc faqt, 
which sacred history affords, as j^mthe 
reason of the ltdug, which the s^c his- 
tory declares. The religious ob^xvation 
of the seventh day hath a pli^e U) 
Decalogue among the very first dpti^ of 
natural religion* The reason assigned- for 
the injunction is general, and hath po 
relation br regard to the particutu: 
cumstances of the Israelites, or^ to tjno 
particular relation in whjch thpy stpo^l^' 
God as Jus chosen people, 
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world'Ml^ ^ event equally into- 
■rating to tha^cJie bum^n race ;' and the 
acknowIMgment of. Ood' as onr Creator 
is a duty in all ages and in all countries, 
ually inciiltibent upon every individuA 
mankind. The'^ terms in which the 
' iMs^asdn ^Ji^eordinantejs assign^ij|i{)lainly 
^sdribe H as an ip.<titution<of pearlier 
age: the blessed the 

scvei^, it apart, ^ f Fhat is tlic 

true import "^©F the utord hallowed it/*) 
These woiysV‘'ydu will observe, express 
a past time. It is’ not said ‘Sfl'bereforc 
the Lord now blesses the seventh day, 
and' Styts it apart ;** but Therefore he 
dfd |>!es$ it, and set it apart in time past ; 

. and h^ mw requires that you his chosen 
people" t^Oidd be observant of that aii- 
cient institution." And in farther con- 
finnation of the fact, we find, by the 
sixteenth chapter of Kxodiis, that the 
Israelites were acquainted with the Sal>- 
bath, and had been accustomed to some 
observance of it, before Moses received 
the tables of the law at Sinai. When 
the manna was first given for the nou- 
rilhm^nt of the army in the Wilderness, 
the people were told that on tlie sixth 
day they should collect tli(' double of the 
dailyportion. When the event was found 
to answer to the promise, Moses gave 
comfpand that the redundant portion 
should be prepared and laid by for the 
meal of the succeeding day : “ For to- 
* morrow/' said he, ' “ is the rest of the 
holy Sabbath unto the Lord : On tliat 
" day ye shall not find it in the field ; for 
the 'Lord hath given you the Subbath, 
therefore he giveth you on the sixtli day 
the broad of two days." He mentions 
.the Sabbath as a Divine ordinance, with 
which he evidently supposes the people 
were woll acquainted ; for he alleges the 
wclLknown sanctity of th^it day to ac- 
ebud^fof the extraordinary quantity of 
which was found upon the ground 
"Oli day preceding it. But the ap- 
pointWnt of the Sabbath, to which his 
^ords allude, must liaye hcvn earlier 
■ than' the appointment of it in the law, of 
wbioh no part was yet given : For this 
gathering of the manna, which -is 
in the sixteenth chcipter of Exo- 
was in rhe second month of the dc- 
tbei'ls^ EgyjH; and 

where the law was given, they 


arrived ikot till, the .tbird^^ Indeed, ibe 
antiquity id the' ii^abhBth was thing ho 
we|| undemtood umong tfc^ew^hem- 
selves, that' some of their JlaSbh^li^ the 
vanity to pretend that aw exact, adheven^ 
to the observation of this day,- imder the j 
severities of the Egyptian aciwit^*, was 
the merit by whiclmhtpir ancestSrs pro- 
cured a miraculous '^||Blv^rancc, Tha 
deliverance of the Israelites from the 
Egyptian bqpciRgc was surely an 'act of 
God's free i||||^*rcy,’^in which their own 
merit had no share: Norris it .likely 
that their Egyptian lords left" them much 
at libeity to sanctify the Sabbath, if they 
were inclined to do it.- The traflkion 
therefore is vain and groundless : But it 
clearly speaks the opinion of thos^ among 
whom it passed, of the antiquity of the 
institution in question ; which appears, 
indeed, upon better evidence, to have 
been coeval witli the world itself : In the 
book of Genesis, the mention of this in- 
.stitution closes the history of the cre- 
ation. 

An institution of this antiquity and of 
this g(*neral importance could 'derive no 
part of its sanctity from the authority of 
the Mosaic law; and the abrogation of 
that law no more releases tlic worshippers 
of God from a rational observation of a 
Sabbath tlian it cancels the injunction of 
filial piety, or the prohibitions of theft 
and murder, adultery, calumny, and 
avarice. The worship of the Christian 
church is properly to be considered as a 
restoration of the patriarchal,- in its pri- 
mitive simplicity and purity ; — and of the 
patriarchal worship the Sabbath was the 
noblest and pcrha])s the simplest rite. 

I'hus it .should seem that Christians 
are clearly Obliged to the observance of a 
Sabbath. But let us consider what may 
be alleged with any colour of reason ou 
the other side. Now, it may be- said 
that the argument which we have used 
for the perpetual sanctity of the Sabbath, 
is of that which must go tor nothhig, 
because it proves too much; If the 
tiquity and the universality of thd -oiri* 
ginal institution be made the ground 6f a 
pennanent obligation to the observamte 
of it, it may seem a ebnsequ^e'e, 
the practice of the world, slnde^the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, moat hav#^ 
bbau ftr more deficient than hath c 
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&rvn{an^^ag 08 have sunk into <)i^use. 
Cihm^^ioQi it is truC| ^^ill not coine 
t ; for though four or 

centuriqs older than the law. 
It* biiiy k mark id upon a particular 
fimily. Hilt tKb'prohihiiioijii of the use 
bf blood in food bore the same antiquity, 
k liiiy be said, with respert to the second 
face, bf men, ^the Sabba]^ with respect 
to th£ first; Tlie prohibition*^ of blood 
. followed the deluge as closely os the Sab- 
bath^' fi^towdet the creation : llic one 
was l^ general to all the sons of 
fJdih ^han' the other to all the sons of 
Adabsl The use , of animals at all for 
fSBbd isWly to be justified by the Cre- 
express permission ; and since the 
Wtbption brthc blood of the animal ac^ 
cOinpamed the grant of the fiesh, the 
prohibition, it may be said, unless it 
at any time solemnly repealed, must 
be as general and as permanent as the 
Ikcnce*. In the assembly of the apostles 
lit"" JorusaVcmi, ^ which wc read in the 
chapte^of the Acts, when the 
Question Vas solemnly discussed con^ 
cdjrniha; thc obligation of the Jewish law 
lipoTi the converts from the Gentiles, the 
prohibition of blood was one of three 
things specially reserved in the solemn 
act of re^al in which the deliberations 
of that council terminated. It seemed 
good fto 'the Holy Ghost and to us," — 
thnsj^ are the wdidsOfthe apostolical re- 
|cript,iB!7:“ it seemed good lo the Holy 
ObcIfe^iuKl to us, to lay upon you no 
grelm bu|:dcn than these nccessaiy 
Sungs, ~t|tat ye abstain from meats of- 
tc]i^ to i<iols, and from blood, and from 
'things' itrangled, and from foniicatiou." 
Ti'sCemod good- to the Holy Qhost and 
apostles to lay no o^iier rcstraii^ 
ujppi ^’^ejilSlc converts : But iAu 
bf which an, absdnonc^ from 
blobd'madji^ a.phr^ it deemed good to the 

, „ . p, fo'W ; they 
me^^d it o|i as a necessary 
same decr^, 
whi$ ^ the abiki- 
aence i^;llabbath is not at 



fore, itmay beMifl,*^4tthe4[t!9’^>i>l^’^ 

of blood , on ordin^e of^oi^e 
i^ obligadon j^hc 
wpii^ent imp g®*- 

nerality applies both,; 

and tjie, prqhihitibinr^s «43«^^>yr;th% 
aiithorilljr; of the a^fd^y> W%f.nwntjpt| 
ho ncoeaiity of a Sab*, 

bath in. the.,(CJimtifiA^^^ .Hpott 
what prindpie, tuCjp, is #«*^n;^ty' of 
the Sabbath ^mainpfjacd^^^^.t^ 
openly disrega^. the p^hib,it^7 _ 

. I mhst confess, tha; had ^thc^^ajbixith 
boon a rite of tjic Mosaic, institf^n,« or 
were any reason to jas^gqqd, fof the 
prohibition of blood wbicli thi^t Ite, of 
equal force in all ages, 1 ^o)i^, hiAl 
this argument unanswcri^le, and feet 
myself compelled to admit that the dis*^ 
regard of the Sabbath were a less grime 
than the use of blood ; .But, ,as the 
apostles assembled to consider whether 
the Gentile converts were to be holden 
to any part of the Jewish ritual, and if 
to any, to what part, it was beside their 
purpose to mention any thing that was 
not considered by those who Consulted 
them as a branch of Judaism. ^'igbrnica« 
tion^ indeed, they mention ; for? U hath 
been owing to that n^finement of senti** 
ment which the Christian religion hath 
produced that this is at last 
to be a breach of natural moraUty. , In 
the heathen world it was never thought 
to be a crime except it was accompanied 
with injury to a virgin's honour, or 4Vith 
violation of the marricige-bed. - Absti^ 
ncnce in this instance was considered a$ 
a peculiarity of Judaism ; and liad it not 
b^n mentioned in the aposplical decree, 
the Gentile converts would not have been 
veiy rcad^ to discern that tha. prohibi- 
tion of this crime is includ^.^.in.thc^$e- 
venth commandment. But wjthrJ^SCSfd 
to the Sabbath, al^ou^, it 
into disuse among the hewi«ti bwr 
fore the appearance of yfjt 

the most i^orant idoiator 
stated festiv^s in honour of the bi^i|Bl9r 
divinities to yrhi^h his wpnhip v^jih n4- 
dresiod. . Whea,^ idolater theiaM^ai 
converted, the natural consequence of 
his convepii^^-^at is; of his going (km 
from tlie worship of idols t<>.tne 
pf the, true 

|n«diirt«. cpose^u«iic« awb* 
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ofitterv^ 'the festival bf ftue 
GtU of fta fe^ti>^ Ids idtoL 

foul’d apoDjOp- 
teou^ ^doptlitf wiafeS^icm of die Sab^ 
^thV aS' 11^ ddt^^a branchy in* 

mpst^g^ co^and- 
IXd thy 

diSr It^KSt^tfdiVaslMcilb^ary 
.that ^ lihdq^ expn^siy 

^baeii/ra'^ Ifljh appistolica1"'docfec/ as 
that express ^cryaidbn should be made 
of any other pf tbtSt^^n cdihtnancbncnts : 
Nor’ w the ’neglect pi the Sabbath more 
to be' jWid'6d by dic silclicc of the apos- 
tolical council concerning Ihe necessity 
4t3f the observi^tion, than idolatry or blas- 
pffemy in justified by their silence 

about the second or the third command- 
ment, ■ 

Tfte argument, therefore, from the 
parallel antiquity of the injunction of a 
Sabbath and the prdiibition of ‘blood, 
rather goes to prove that the prohibition 
is in force, than to invalidate the conclu- 
sion of the perpetual sanctity of the 
Sabbath from the early date of the insti- 
tution. ’Ac^cordingly, it hath been the 
practice of very considerable men, within 
our own memory , to abstain, from con- 
scientious = ficmples, from all moats pre- 
pared- witli the blood of animals, and 
firoxh thb'desh of animals otherwise hilled 
than by^o effusion of their blood. The 
truth, however, seems to be, that the 
two Ordinances, tlic observation of a 
Sabbath .arid abstinence from blood, al- 
though they were equally binding upon 
all niairkind at the time when they were 
severally efyoinod-, difi’er nevertheless in 
this,— -that the reason of the Sabbath 
continues invariably the same; or, if it 
changes all, it hath been gaining rather 

tlUm Ibung its importance fnom the first 
iosHttiCiou. The reason of theprohibi- 
tionrpl^ood was founded on the state of 
lldbiU' the looming qf Christy 
il#^|^^tkUar to those* early ages. 
Yhewt# th^ Sabbath, as it began, will 
iftnd ■ the werfd itself. The ab- 

fltindNfe ftbin Uood was a part of that 

whIdhsiQ 

% temporary; importance, and whfbb 
out when the Messkfr made 
of 'sin »4y thi^ expiamry sacrfftcc 
I habe already had accifc 


rev* 


ct ilie ttumc-.-,,^ 

tdimpri^,^^ Jewish M 

rs-.- 

cdssity df . a>angu^ry . 

mvoluntdri jOffences,— fQ^'wn* 

the 

that' Withbut blood 

niissibu.’^ The enrf or^c^ 
ctificcs, which^were. of use in tnc p^ 
triarchal ag^s, wa^f unqubtiouj^^ 
same. To in6ulca1te the same implant 
lesson, in^he earliest instknee i|)laei;^ 
ficc upon record^ respect was baa.^i;^ .. 
shepherd's sacrifice of llt^e 'ijf 

lus dock rather than to thebmhw^m^s^ 
ofibring of the fruit of his groiind^a^ 
for the same reason, by the prphjl^OQ 
laid upon the sons of Noah, and aj[U 9 ir- 
wards enforced in the severat terp?s|^ 
the Mosaic law, blood 'was sanedfii^ fw 
it were, as the immediate. iQshruipieHl lai 
atoncixicnt. The end of tlie ^aibitio;Cl 
was to impress mankind with a l^igh, rc^ 
vercfice for blood, as a most holy. thing^ 
consecrated to the purpose of the gehci^l 
expiation : But this expiatory virpoe 
longed not to tho blood of .pulls and fiS 
goats, but to tlio blood of Christ, of wb^ 
tikc other was by Cod’s appointmei^t mi^c 
a temporary emblem. A s the importance^ 
therefore, of all inferior sacrifices, a^d 
of all the cleaiu>ings und purifications " 
the law, ceased when once the only, 
torious sacrifice had been offered .on me 
cross, and the true atonement tnadc^ 
animal blood, at the’ same time" aqd for 
the same reason, lost its sanctit£ju|f'lrh'c 
necessity, therefore, tncDtioncd^l|J"'t|^ 
apostolic rescript, so far as it fiegaids 
restriction from the use of blood, 
understood only of a temporal pf^essity, 
founded on the chari^ble coi^csccnsiqn 
which, in the Irflancy bf^ho cqurc&, was 
due from the Gentile converts' to t£e^m* 
veterate prejudices of their 'Jilebrew,,6ir;j-, 
thren.' Accordjii^lyy although we^ibiS 


of no subsequchl ' iTc^i^ of the a] 
cal college, rescinphe the. 
which by the ;tct df tteir first 
they thought proper to impo 
fihjjf what is cquivolenito 'a 
dfe e3spre$s Ih^ncc giv^h 
the Christians of' Gmini ^ 

L>at was 5i^;befei4 
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latiy, by partaking of a feast upon the 
vkcimf'in an idors temple. With this 
exception, they bad permission to \;at 
whatever was sold in the shambles, and 
whatever was served up at table, without 
any afrrntion to the legal distinctions of 
clean and unclcar| and without any 
anxious inquiry upon what occasion or 
in what manner the animals had been 
slaughtered. 

I'hus it appears, that the prohibition 
of blood in food was for a time indeed, 
by the genoraliry of the rcstrainJ, binding 
upon -all mankind: But, in the reason 
o£ the thing, its importance was but 
ti^]>orary; and when its importance 
ceased, the restraint was taken off, — not 
indeed by a decree of the whole college 
of aposiles, but still by apostolical au- 
thority. The observation of a Sabbath, 
on the contrary, was not only a general 
duty at the time of the institution, hut, 
in the nature of the thing, of perpetual 
impoitance ; since, in every stage of the 
world’s existence, it is man’s interest to 
remember and his duty to acknowledge 
bis dependence upon God as the Creator 
of ail things, and of man among the 
rest. I'he observation of a Sabbath was 
accordingly entbreod, not by any apos- 
tolical decree, but by the example ot the 
apostles, after the solemn abrog.ilioii of 
the Mosaic law. 

Thus, I trust, 1 have shown that the 
observation of a Sabbath, as it w'as of 
earlier institution than \hc religion of the 
Jews, and no otherwise belonged to 
Jud^p, than as, with other ordinances 
of the patriarchal church, it was adopte d 
by the. Jewish legislature, necessarily 
survives the extinction of the Jewish 
law,' and makes a part of Christianity. 

I have shown how essentially it diflPm 
from t)thcr ordinances, which, however 
they may boast a similar antiquity, and 
for a se^n an equal sanctity, were only 
of a temporary impojtancc. I , have 
slio>«ifi|thac is a pmt of the rational re- 
ligion.^ in 4ky stage and state 
of his ^ shall attain that 

bappi^, fttmt the toH of perpetual 
condwWkh temptation^^from thehard- 
Its a tasky of whicii the rest 
of tha is itself a type., I Imve 

my^first propcekion 
thait^i%mtiahs sraad phpged 


sorvfttion of a Sabbath. I am,' i# the 
next place, to inquire hoW fiif the Chris* 
tian, in tim observance of a Sd&badi^ !$ 
held to the original injiu^ion of keeping 
:*very seventh day ^ ancR|fhich day Of 
the seven is his piopcr Sabbath^. Aikl 
this shall be the business oT next 
discourse. 

SERMON L. - ^ 

By Bishop Hohsley. 

The Observance of the Sabbath. 

Maur, ii. 27. 

The Sabbath was mafle for mair, and not man 
ior the Sabbath. 

The general application of this onaxim 
of our Lord, as a rule establishing the 
true distinction between natural duties 
and positive institutions, I have already 
shown. I have already shown you, that, 
rightly understood, whatever pre-emi-. 
nonce in merit it may ascribe (as it as* 
cribes iiuleed the greatest) to those things 
which are not good because they arc 
conunaiidcd, but arc commanded because 
they arc in themselves good, it neverthe* 
l(*ss as littn* jubtilies the neglect of the 
external ordinances of religion as it war- 
rants the hypocritical substitution of in* 
stiluted forms for those liigliLT duties 
which it teaches us to consider .as the 
very end of our existence. In the par- 
ticular iiujuiry which the text inoroJm* 
me<liutely suggests, what regard may be 
due to till* institution of the Sabbath 
under the Christian dispensation, 1 have 
so far proceeded as to show, in opposition 
to an opinion w liich too \isibly influcnce.s 
the practice of the present age, that 
Christians arc indeed obliges! to dia oh* 
servance of a Sabbath. It rcmiiins ibr 
me to inquire how fur the Christte, in 
the observance of a Sabbath/ is to " 
the original injunction of keepin§^very 
seventh day; and when I have shown 
you that this obligation actually nUtatns 
upon him, I am, in the last place, to 
.show in what manner his Sabbath should 
be kept. • ** 

Tho spiritof the Jewish law was.|||pin!» 
,,and severity. ^.Rigour and aeWnity 
,^^pted to , thoTude mamtors of 
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ages of mankind^ and'' were particularly 
suitwl to the refractory temper of the 
Jewish people. The rii^our of the law 
itsetf was far o^onc by the rigour of 
the |X>pulaF sii^Mtition and the Pharisa- 
ical hypocrisy, — indeed, superstition 
and. hypocrisy, rather than a particular 
ill-will against our Lord, were the mo- 
tives with the people and their rulers to 
tax him with a breach of the Sabbath, 
when they saw his jx)wcr exerted on the 
Sabbath day for the relief of the afljictcd. 
The Christian law is the law of liberty. 
\Vo SUCH not therefore to take the measure 
of our obedience from the letter of the 
Jewish law, — much less from Jewisli 
prejudices and the suggestions of Jewish 
inatignky. In the sanctidcatioii of the 
Sabbath, in particular, we have our 
Lord's express autliority to take a pious 
discretion for our guide; keeping con- 
stantly in view the end of the institution, 
and its necessary subordination to higher 
duties. But, in the use of this discre- 
tion, I fear it is iho fashion to indulge in 
H greater latitude than our Lord’s maxims 
allow or his example warrants ; and al- 
though the letter of the Jewish law is not 
to be the Christian's guide, yet perhaps, 
in the present instance, tlie particular 
injunctions of the law', rationally iiitcr- 
j)relcd by reference to tlie general end of 
the institution, will best enable us to de- 
termine what is the obligation to the ob- 
servance of a particular ilay, — what the 
proper observation of the day may be, — 
and bow far tlie practice of the present 
age cofR'sporids with the purpose and 
spirit of the ordinance. 

The injunction of the Sabbatli, in the 
fourth commandment, is accompanied 
with the history and the reason of the 
original institution. Both the history 
and’ the 'reason given here arc the 
same w)||ich occur in the second chap- 
ter, otViSenesU. The history is briefly 
thkj— God blessed the seventh 
day, arm hallowed iV^ “ lie hallowed 
it,*?— that is, God himself distinguished 
this porjMcular day, and set it apart from 
the rek; and he blessed it,”— <hat is, 
he^^topriated this day to religious ex- 
rnkSa on the^ait of man ; and he en- 
his own pa^, to accept the 
should on this day be 

toba prch , 
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pitious to the prayersj public Ad pro*, 
vatc, which should, be.oflercd to hukon 
Sbisday mthe true spirit oi' fdbty, hitmw 
lity, and faith. This is, 1 thinly, the 
import of the phrase that God blessed 
the Jay He annexed the promise of 
liis especial blessing T^ular diar* 
charge of a duty enjoined. The reason 
of this sanctification of tlie seventh day 
was founded on the order in which thie ' 
work of the creation had been carried/on^. 
In this business, we are told, the Divine 
power was active for six successive days ; 
on the sixth day all was flnisbed ; and oa\: 
the se\entli God rested : liis power wa^ir 
no longer exerted in the business 
waking; the w'hole. world being now ' 
made, arranged, and fliiishcd. 

From the reason thus assigned for the 
institution, it is easy to un(lerstand*that . 
the worship originally required of men on 
this day was to praise God as the Creator 
of the universe*, and to acknowledge their . 
depi'iidance upon him and subjection to 
him dl his creatures : And it is evident . 
that this w'orship is due to the Creator 
from all men in all ages, since none in* 
any age arc not his creatures. The pro- 
priety of the particular appointment of 
jLwery seventh day is also evident^from . 
the n ason assigned, if the fact be as the 
ietu*r of the sacred liistory represents it, 
that the creation w as the gradual work of 
six days. It hath over been the folly or 
the pride of man to make a difliculty of 
every thing of which he hath not the po- 
netration to discern the reusou. It is 
very certain that God needs no timfor 
the execution of his purposes. Ifad it 
so pleased him, the universe, in its 
finished form, wJth all its furniture 
all its inhabitants, might have staited into 
existence in a moment. To say “ Let 
the world he,” iiud been as easy to fSod 
a.s Let there be light?” and thecflcct 
must have followed. lienee, as if a 
necessity lay upon «the’ Deity upon all 
occasions to do allto his omniypo- 

teaco extonds^--*or the conAty # 

it were not impossibIwVuit blinite 
shouljl in any instance do itauttnok‘(to 
whatever hath beendone^ morenk^'be>^ 
within its ability to peru^rm». .^wera 

Dotindnite), -tunmindlul pno* 

have dreaml I imw not 
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the Mcttait history *>vhich describes tho* was morning therd ’wsSr e\ 
mafioik as a work performed in time and sccond day w^cn he has 
^ilistributed into parts ; imagining, in op- third day*s ivork^ Thctb 'ivai'i 

positAki 'to tlic letter of the story, that ' ’ ■ . - 

tfac^'hole must have been instantaneously 
accomplished. Others, with* more dis^ 
cemment, have f uspccted, that, when 
once the chaos was f>roduccd and the 
elements invi'sted with their qualities, 


a 
the 

and therd was'ysorhft^ a 

Thus, in thc5 pjtbgfesMr l^is o^mtivc, 

at the end of cadh wojffcT^jfe cdtfnts 

up the dayd wbich^'had 

the beginning of the 'bushii^t'' a>t%|o 

obviate all doubt* what portioh of (^e 


physical causes, which work their effect hd meant to denote by tht 'ap^tation of 
' in time, were in some measure concerned a day,'^ he describes each' day of which 

the nien * 


in the progress of the business; the 
Divine power acting only at intervals, for 
^certain purposes to which physical causes 
%jei« iftsufiiticnt, such as the division of 
general chaos into distinct globes and 
'systems, and the formation of the first 
plants and animals. These notions arc 
indeed perfectly consistent with sound 
philosophy ; nor am 1 aware that they 
arc in any way repugnant to the sacred 
. histoiy : Uut from these principles a con- 
• elusion has too hastily been drawn, that 
a week would be too short time for phy- 
',fiical causes to accomplish their put of 
business ; and it has been imagined 
' 'that a day must be used figuratively in 
ki the histoiy of the creation to denote at 
least a thousand years, or perhaps a 
longer period 


ntion occurs as cotisistihg of one 


evening au<l wie morning, or, ««:the 
Hebrew words literally impioit,‘of' the 
decay of light and the return of it. ‘By 
what description coUld the word ** day" 
be more expretely limifed tol^Ats fiteral 
and common meaning, as denoting that 
portion of time which is measured and 
consiuncd by the earth’s - revolution on 
her axis ? That this revolution was per- 
formed in the same space of time in the 
beginning of tiic world as now, I would 
not over confidently affirm : But wc arc 
not at present concerned, in the resolu- 
tion of that question ; a day, whatever 
was its space, was still thO'afame thing 
in nature,-— a portion of time measured 
by the same motion, divisible into the 
same seasons of morning and nOon, 


In what manner the creation was con- evening ind midnight, and makin'g the 
ducted, is a question about a fact ; and, like part of longer jwrtioiis of time 
like all questions about facts, must be measured by other motions; -^/The day 
determined, not by theory, but by tes- was itself marked by the vicissitudes of 

darkness and light; and so many times 


tinmny; and if no testimony we re ex- 
tant, the fact must remain uncertain. 

But the testimony of the sacred historian 
is'pbj^mptory and explicit. No expres- 
moiis could be found in any language to 
'dpst^lbc a gradual progress of the work 
for |dx successive days, and the comple- 
'^tion of it on the sixth, in the literal and testimony, in the literal meaning hf these, 
common nmse of the word day," more plain words, abuiulantiy evinces the per- 
dciiaitc and unequivocal thgn those em- petual impedance and piopriety of cOn- 
, ployed by Moses; and they who seek .or sccrating one day in seven public 
jgurativc expositioas of such ex- worship of the Creator. ^ 


repeated, it made a month ; and somatiy 
times more, aycar. for six such days God 
was making the heaven and the earth, 
the sea, nncl all that therein is; and 
wasted on tlio sc\enih day. 'fhis fact, 
clearly established by the sacred writer’s 



prawiqps as these ^seein to be not sufE- 
€i<a|{j[yawaret|iil^is one thing to write 
i^,|b%pry to compose 

in which 

erihes Ike days of the creation, 

rcndetcd> are these; When he 

lmii^4iLtcribed the Erst dayls work, he 
jjays—** there waa morning and 
« there was>fifi*ning,tm/aday/^ wheuhe hms 
d(CicTibed\he 


1 lay one day in seven. ^ In^e ftrst 
ages of the world, the eroati<^of the 
world w as the benefaction by which Ood 
was principaHy known, and fori^Ch he 
was chiefly to be worshipp^«^. giTio 
Jews, in their religious assembBes/had 
to cornmomorate ether blcssiq^s^i^thc 
political crcatioitv of their naiioULiikb^of 
Abrabdna’slismily^ and their deli^itsi^e 
frpm the Egyptiau bondage. Wpf&Vis- 
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b^ncfiif .^f ci'caii6n> the 
MiifCetu^ ODT'.Udd^^iiVption 

w-0M3r.iwiw ci^t»on, 40 . the hope of ever- 
Lortfe lesur- 

, ^ne fiuB;iiht dky of tho im.>k 

» -You see, 

SvibiMMfhi/ih the pro* 
'.gress of ajg^^•hai;h^ wquindd xtew ends, 
1^ e4tji(, mfttttfi^atioas of ^ie Divine 
mercy;'. and new ends cor* 

rei^pmeivt.|alteratian» &{ the.oi^iiial in- 
atimtion. B has benHt imHi^intS. that a 
eh^gjS' ^as nnede of • tb<$ original day by 
Xlrloi6e|f,T--^thajtthe Sabbath was transferred 
.}>y hlutfigm thodky on which it had 
.^beea o«i|^naUy kept in the' patriarchal 
ages« (6 that on which* the Israc4ite5 left 
Egypt.* The conjecture is not unilateral ; 
but it isy ill my judgmenl, a mere con- 
jcctitpe, of which the s^red histoiy ai- 
liilrds neither proof not* ' confutatioii. 
'rhis^ howeifer, is certain, that upon our 
Lord's resurrection, the Sabbath was 
transferred, in memory of that event, 
th^-. great fouHdatioii of the Christiiin^s 
,hp^8| from t$le last to the first day of (he 
week; The alteratioit seems to have 
beei> made by the authority of thea|>os- 
ties, end to have taken place oil the 
¥ery ^dny on which our Lord arose; 
feir on thdt day tiie ap<jstles were assein- 
,Med; and on that' day se’niiight we llnd 
them assembled again. The celcbruciou 
.of thesei two first .Sundays was hoiiouivd 
with' our Lord's own pivsencc. It was 
jperhops toset a mark of distinedon upon 
this 'day iii:particulav,'that the iuterveuing 
week paiiScd oA', as it should seem, with- 
out any repetition of his first visit to the 
eleven apples. From* that time, the 
Suhday was the cohstant Sabbath of the 
j^fhhkm diuith. I'iie Cliristian thcrc- 
.iore whj!^ deVotftiy sanctifies one day in 
acvetiii^ihough it be the first day ol’ the 
Avee^hUt the last, ns' was originally or- 
'dttN^' iniiy rebt asmed that he lolly 
jiftti&iiiil tbespdrit^of the ordinance. 
fte proprk*ty of did altlimtion becn-fess 
than* ith from the reason of the 
thhjjj^' the au^ority^ of the upbstlCs to 
IbqjSkf'aiid bind wan absolute. 

. . must reuttxk,» howover, that thCir 
Jf' upon tliiff ‘point was exercised 
of tlre' ekpc- 


of tbo 

sity arisingj? r chl I .ConceiiS, oii|7 ' 
ori^Utl i^pint ThO’ 

orjgtnal .obscurvadM ~ ar: Sfi^klb * 
every smiUb diiyy,4na a 
disdUftuUbing chwctcristic^O^^ 
ship 

wiork in si».diiy»tV'^d ^^restoEk bar ''the' 
seventli. ‘This;.'Was’::tJie pabli^^ari^cr 
by Which:the worship ofrthe tkiie »@od 
was disringuMicdv that hi# fiselfir^Trc^ 
turned every scvc^ith dn^^ by the 
strict observance of 'tShe^ 

holy patriarchs, #nil -^ho 
acendants, made as il^ 
testation once m every week^ SgtiiiW' 
errors of id^atry^ which/ 
true God, thcT Creator, of the 
paid it«( adoration either to .thei Works of 
God— ^the sun aad' moon 
lestiai bodies, or lx> mere d^edU cdtfo^ 
human imagination,, by^a di^bo 

iicai Hhision^to imagtnhry bcihgS-^pns^ 
siding over thi^ natural eiiftment^/ or!|die 
departed ghosts of deceased* Iriff^'^and 
heroes — and, in tJie last • stage of '«idid 
corr.aption, toikanimatoimVj^s, bywhtch 
the supposed influences .of thb C^tC^ial 
bodies and phpical qUahtiea pf tlfe Clo- 
m(*i)ts weni embleinaticaMy reprc&eHtbtf^ 
and the likenesst's of vhe deified' kin^ ■ 
supposedto.be portfaytd. To *lhi^ jihib- 
testiitiou against heathenism, tlie' 
priety of which^ binds the WonhtppCw of 
the true God in all ages to 
Sabbath, it is reasonabli thatChTfsIfkhs 
should add a similar pro^smUoiV^i^lEtki^ 
Judaism. It waa neces^ty th<d Chris- 
tians should op^ly ^arate asi it were 
from the communion 
after their perverse rejcctiori of 
Ceased to be tho frue church of Cfdtt : 
And the sanctificatioh' of the Sattmlky 
being the most visibltl aiid notorious Chi»^ 
racter Of the JCwish worship, it Was ne- 
ct?s5saiy that the Christian Sabbath should 
be trairtsferred* to sortie olhCr 
week: A change of die dny 
these reasons necc«|^/thi? 
apoStlcs was chreefed to the 
the week, as' that on wdiich*6br'''Lofd^s 
resunvetion tinishcd idid sbaled'Ab' Wrk 
of otif redemption; do 
act -by wlddf - We atckha^|m^ thd‘ i e • 
iiiot. «nd 

% he.^ tliu 

X ^ 
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|i!;iic.,r^j^o.Q 9 niight cQnfess the S.v 
vioui tljic, Jews cruciiiod. 

•/ Jitou fiffcve now seen that the Christian 
'doaily'js^ipds^obligcd to the 6bsciTailce 
obsei^yancc of 
j^ywh' he is held to^ tjic q^igbai 
o( kcepitig^Yeiry seventh day ; . 
aiid^bat'his pfoper^abt^h is the/i|%t' 
the seven. By keeping a Sabbath, 
we acknowledge a God, and declare that 
w4 Atre,. not atheists ; by keeping one day 
jh sev/h^ protest, against idolatry, and 

^acknowiadge that God who in the bo- 
ginning^fhiM^ the heavens and the earth ; 
and by%eeping our Sabbath on the hri^t 
of^'the week, wre. protest against Judaism, 
4nd acknowiedge that God. who, having 
^ade the world,, sent his only begotten 
.Son to 'Redeem mankind. • The obrieiva- 
tion therefore pf the Sunday in the 
ChrUtian church is a public weekly 
sertion of the two fii*5t articles in our 
Creed, -rthe belief in God . the feather 
Almighty, the Maker of heaven and 
egnh; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
on^ Lord. 

* I jpt^t not quit this part of my sub* 
jec$i^,without briefly taking notice oi a 
text , in St. Paul's epistle to the Colos- 
siana, which has been supposed to con- 
Cmdict the whole doctrine which I have 
asserted, ' and to prove that the obsena- 
tion of a Sabbath in the Christian church 
is no point of duty, but a matter of im re 
comidiance. with an ancient custom. ^ In 
the second chapter of that e()istle, St. 
Pauh speaking of V the. handwriting of 
pidiiiliMili^ .whic^ is blotted out, having 
liiitbldi fili^ed to the ftcdei*mei^9 cross/' 
in the. sixteenth verse, * ■ Let no 
map therefore judge you,, in meat or in 
drink, or in rcspectrof an holiday, or of 
thje bew moon, or of the Sabbath days.'^ 
From this text, no less a man than the 
venerable Calvin drew the conclusion, 
ili.;whji^h he has been ra<;hly followed by 
otbo^ojpsjderable men/ tltal the sqnciili- 
cati^^f the seventh day is no indispensi- 
^e’^doil^ in the Cl^tian church,— that 
it is one oOhose carnal ordinances of, the 
Jewish which our Lord hath 
blottet|,Jpi6 The truth however is, that, 
in»tba;,^0pqstolicld thp fiist day of 
the ijij^ugh it was observed' with 

great reverence,' was uat called the Sab- 
but the the 


setmration of t^c .Cjibristii^ church;ff3tdi^ 
the Jewish cointnumon might be.niadi^d 
by tbe name as w,Cll as^- by lljh dagjj.pf 
their weekly festival,;, apd tbc 
the f^ubbath days tp ibe ^ 

Saturdays, and 
church which were tmowise 
baths in tbc law, bcca^^e/tbey yf^ oh- 
served with , no lesa sanctity. . Tto 3Hb-« 
bath days therefore.' of which^Su PxnLin 
this passage speaks w^erp, not. the Svjnr 
days of the Christians, but the .S^rcteys 
and the other Subbaths of the Jewisli ca- 
lendar. The Judaizing heretics,., with 
whom Sr. Paul was all his life engaged, 
were strenuous advocs||||S for the phsarva* 
tion of those Jewish festivals in the Chris^ 
tian church ; and his (St. Paul's), admo- 
.nitiori to the Colossians is, th^ they 
should not be disturbed by the censures 
of those who reproached them for neglect- 
ing to observe these Jewish Sabbaths 
with Jewish ceremonies, -r It appears 
from the first epistle to the CorinthiapSp 
that the Sunday was observed in thu 
church of Corinth with bt, PauJ's own 
approbation. It appears from the Apo- 
calypse, that it was generally observed 
in tlie time when that book was. Written 
by St. John ; and it is mentioned by the 
earliest apologists of the Christuip' faith 
as a neci*ssary branch of Christian wqr- 
ship. l^ut the. Sabbaths of the Jewish 
church arc abolished ; nor is the Chris- 
tian, in the observation of his ow*n Sab- 
bath, to conducthimsclf by the childish 
rules of tlie old Pharisaical supepbtition* 
This bring.s me to consider, in the l^t 
place, the n.aimcr in which the Chris- 
tian Sabbath is to be kept. 

As the reason of the institution rests 
on such coniiiioii benefits as the creation 
of the world uod man's redemptu»i>,. it is 
evident that all descriptions of men staj^d 
obliged to the duties of the . INo 
elevation of rank may exempt; nd^enp- 
uess of condition may exclude ; SQ^Iinek- 
perience of youth disqualiiies the 
task ; no decrepitude of age ^ 
to the toil ; no tenderness of. sex, 
suffer from the fatigue., Sinci;,.thegB|0- 
per business of- the day thm*. 
every rank, every sex, and. every it 
is evident that it requires a suspensi^^f 
the ordinary business of the, world 
jQon^can be at lub^tu % 



ib?nl.t, 6lSri&P 

)a{b 3 )%nfenfs, when afl ate occupied, as 
l!lky be,, 'fh^fj[evoti6n:« All ser- 

.virdHabbur'aiid' all A^oridiy ' business vras 
aeji^dinglY prohibited by the Mosaic 
hipest penalties; and 
caq^rj^Aishm'enf 'was, in an early in- 
aimnc^; a^tjlially lAfircted on a man who 
billy went 'otit' on the Sabbath to gather 
aticks' for fuel. Christian magistrates 
Lave 'not only the permission, they have 
the injunction of our Loiti-^rhey hav 
. the ittlfhotity at least of infyence from 
the e^cainplc of whut he did himself, and 
what he justified' when done by his dis- 
ciples, to remit much of the rigour of 
this ifitcrdictionV.' Such a cessation how- 
' €V0r of business and of plensutc should 
be enforced, as may leave neither ni‘ces- 
Sity nor temptation upon any denomina- 
tioii of men in the community to neglect 
the proper observance of the festival. It 
is to be remembered, that although the 
worship Of' God is the chief end of the 
institution, yet the rcfri'shment of the 
lowei ranks of mankind, by an inter- 
mission Oi' dicir labours, is indisputably 
« secondary object ** 1’hou shalt rest 
cn the seventh day,*' said the law, that 
the son of thy handmaid, and the stranger, 
may be 'r3froshed,’* A handmaid, in the 
‘ language of die Old Testament, denotes 
'« feitiald slave : The son of a handmaid 
tiierefore is the oHspiwg of a female 
Slave; which, by the laws of tlie Jews, 

* as of all people among whom slavery 
hath been allowed, was the property of 
the. ma^cr of the mother. Tlic stranger 
^ sccihs here to be set in opptjsition to the 
hoxneborn slave, — denoting a foreign slave 
bought with money or taken in war. 

'• These two descriptions of the homeborn 
arid the foreign slave comprehend the 
' whole of that oppressed and helpless or- 
der of mankind. It is expressly pro- 
vided^ by the law, that on the Sabbath 
day/^,fhf$ harassed race of mortals sliould 
' hi^ve their refreshment. Now, as these 
it^^hldtions were evidently founded on the 
principles of philanthropy, it 
sliautd seem, that allowance being made 
ihO'ditFerence Hfetween the rigour of 
Jewish and the liberality of tlic Chris- ' 
^lS3tn dispensatioti,-^nd allowance bcii^’ 
^fdsQ made for the different circumstances 
j, 'df the ancient and the modern world,- — . 

' ofthestispension o£\^ 


H O E 1!^ 

ial>oun Qf'the Idfrer rMtks ate 

and pei^^Uaily h> furcor‘i« 

tlifo world, and tn aH agHV, thfe ai: 

they ate no dess 

of higher than 

lower oj^ers. ■ It k 

athnemishied ajl ' 

‘one for thlcif ‘ cpAsolatiotpi, 
the suppression of that piidc 
dition of ease and superiority -is fod^p^ 
inspiix'. ‘ It is useful to botif ' to^ be ye^' 
miiuk^<l of ‘ their equal talarfon t'i^4^eir 
common Lord, M the crcaiur^a of his 
power— the ' subjects of his- ^VOj^iSidnt 
— the children of hiS love, By 
tution w hich at frequent iiitqi'v^^ iSjhitics 
them in his service. Undi>r \hijf' 
lection, the servant will obey \vith , 

and cheerfulness, and the sujicrior Hvill 
govern with kindness and lenity. It is of ,, 
the highest importance to the present ' 
good humour of society, and to the fu- 
ture interests of men of every rank,‘>^at 
these injunctions should be observ^d.^h 
ell the exactness which the present ^ate 
of society may admit. ■* ^ ' 

The labour of man is not the t»niy toil 
which the Mosaic law prohibited on ' tlic 
Sabbath day. On the seventh* day 
thou shult rest, that thine ox and tiiitic 
ass may rest." It was a principle with 
some of the Jicatheii moralists, that uo 
rights subsist between man and the lower 
animals, — that, iii the cxcreise of our 
daminion over tliem, we arc at liberty to 
pursue our own profit and convenience, 
without any consideration of the fatigue 
and the miseries which they may under- 
go. The holy Scriptures seem to speak 
another language, when tlicy say 7lic 
righteous man is merciful even'. ‘his 
beast;" and as no reason can be alt'^.ged 
w hy the ox or ih'i ass of Palestine should 
be treatid with more tonderness tlian tho 
kindred brutes of other countries, it must, 
be upon this general prhVciple^ that 
raercy'is insome dcgtt^c due to the smixuajs 
beneath us,' that the Divine legislalpr bf 
the Jews provide^ on the 
their refreshmibnt. Tin’s, like 

the former provision (allowailCf*^ still be- 
ing made for the different Spiril'bf Judaism 
and' Christianity), is to' be considered as 
a general and standard patt* oP the insti- 
tution, whicKJ is: violated "whenever, Ibr 
tha idere pIcatuii^ jMfd eonvenienca of the 
X2 * 
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master the owner, either servants, or 
even ihuimls, * att:, lo the same 

sev^ity df toil oni^'c ^bbath which be- 
the natural condition of the one 
, tho of the other on the 

ajjt/dayifl 6f the weeXV On the Sabbath, 
inihi 'ik lib hold* a sprt.;6f cdifyiiig cbin- 
m)itiion"'vO'ith the ^liiinals beneath liiih ; 
ackiibwledging, by a short suspension of 
Ws' dbinitiion over them, the ri^ht of Hie 
in himself as well as in them, 
and "^^onfessing that his own right over 
. tliein is derived from the grant of the su- 
. perior Lbidl 

It appears front what has been said, 
that the pralctiCc, which is become so 
‘ cotnmOn in this coXintry among all ranks 
' of tnenj of making long journics on the 
. Sabbath ^day without any urgent ncces- 
rfty, is one of the highest breaches of this 
holy institution. It breaks in upon the 
principal business of the day, laying 
some under a necessity, and furnishing 
others with a pretence for withdrawing 
themselves from the public assemblies; 
and it defcdlB the ordinance in its subor- 
dinate ends, depriving servants and cattle 
of that temporary exemption from fatigue 
M'hich it was intended both should enjoy. 
'Tliis, like other evils, hath arisen from 
small beginnings ; and by un unperceived, 
because a natural and a gradual growth, 
hath attained at last an alarming height. 
Persons of the higher ranks, whether 
from a certain vanity of appearing great, 
by assuming a privilege of doing what 
was generally forbidden, or for the con- 
venj^stKCe of travelling when the roads 
iKtie tnost empty, began within our 
own memory to make their journics on a 
Suhda/# In a conimcrcia} country, the 
.gr^t mrtunes acquired in trade have a 
natUfkli tendency to level all distincti'^ns 
but whtft arises from affluence. IVcalih 
supplier the place of nobility ; birth re- 
tains poly the privilege of seguing the first 
^xanifAe. , 'The city presently catches the 
manners of the court; and* the vices of 
the hi(^-botn peer are faithfully copied 
in the life of/W opulent merchant and 
vthe thrtvjrijMiiesinhn. Accordingly, in 
the a few years, the Sunday 

‘beOaib^lp tfftVeUitig ^y of all who 
own egmageh. But why 
should die huihUer whose scan- 

sisr means oblige hia 


person to the cram^ul stage-coach, wvpiw 
tiian his wc^hiernaij^bouti be exposed/ 
to the hardship of travelling oil the 
ing days, when the'multitudc}* of hei^tvy' 
caits and waggons ‘moving Ip and fro ill 
all directions renders the roads UnpHeik- 
sant and unsafe tf? all carnages 'W. h 
'slighter, fabric ; cspteciaVly w.hen the odiy 
real inconvenience, the dangci' of '5ucit 
obstructions, is infinitely increased to 
Jiiin, by the greater difficulty witbwhick 
the vehicle in which he mokes his un* 
romfortabj'e journey crosses out' of the 
way, in deep and miry roads, to avoid 
the fatal jostle ? The force of these prin- 
ciples was soon perceived ; and, in open 
defiance of the laws, stage-coaches have' 
for several years travelled on the Sunda}^^ 
The waggoner soon understands thid 
road is as free for him as for the coach- 
man, — that if the magistrate connives at 
the one he cannot enforce the law against 
the other ; and the Sunday traveller 
now breaks the Sabbath without any ad« ' 
vantage gained in the safety or pleo^uio 
of his, journey. It may seenv, that tho 
evil, grown to this height, would becomo 
its own remedy : But this is not the 
case. The temptation indeed to the erimo 
among the higher ranks of the people 
subsists no longer ; but the reverence for 
the day among all orders is extin^lshed, 
and the abtise goes on from the mere 
habit of profaueness. In the country^ 
the roads are crowded on the Sunday, as 
on any other day, witli travellers of every 
sort : The devotion of the viilagea is 
interrupted by the noise of the carriages^ 
passing dirough, or stopping at the inns 
for refreshment. In the metropolis, in- 
stead of that solemn stillness of the vacant 
streets in the hours ot' the public service, 
which might suit, as in our fathers' days^ 
with the sanctity of the day, ajid be a 
reproof to cwry one who should stir 
abroad but upon the business of deVt^hsii# 
the mingled racket of worldly baamasa 
and pleasure U going on wkk Itt^ . 
ment; and in the churches and cbyjj^a* 
which adjoin tHc public ' streets^^ tbiO'’ 
sharp rattle of the whirling jrfieaton, 
the graver nimble of the mstfled wag|^«^ 
mixed with the oaths, and impireCEatioa^^ 
of the brawling drivers, disturb tha ddM 
gregatiou and stusi tte vokHi. of Ibk , 
preacher* 
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jlfi Cftlllottdly for redress : 

But press ' Wtjl . be in vain expected 
%^,jiny ii\erpa«i^ severity of the laws, 
without..^ .^Ucuntsncc of the willing 
fxampte .ipintlie giyat. . This is one' of 
the flnany instances in which a corrupt 
f^hiOn, in ^6 higliipr ordeiis of society 
will jEe\ide^.AU law weak and invfi^tiiaK 
I am' not without hopci that the example 
of tha^ great will not be wanting. 1 trust 
that arc awakened to a sense of the 
of religious ordiifaiiccs, by 
the dn'udful exhibition of the nuscbicts 
of irrcligion in the present state of the 
neighbouring aposiotc nation ; and though 
our ix^overy from the dis<^aat'. of care- 
lessness ^nd indiilerence is yet in its 
bc^nning, appcaiauccs justify a sanguine 
hope of its continuance, and of its ulti- 
mate lenoinaAion, through tlie grace of 
God,- ill a perfect convalescence. And 
whononcotbc duties. of religion shall be 
xjicommendetl by the general example of 
the superior ranks, then, and not till 
then,, the bridle of legal restraint will act 
with effect upon vulgW profligacy. 

But^ in the application of whatever 
means for the rcinody of the evil, — whe- 
ther of legal penalties, which ought to 
be enforced, and in some casi’s ought to 


of the day thfc worship of God . ini 
asseinblies, from v^hich none mhy with* 
out some of crjmh he ‘ 


rily absent. Private" deyofipiSi,, thV 

Christian's dailv j fciit 
duty oF the Stbbata 'public 
As for those partsi^pf i|ay are^, 

not occupied m the public 
man's own conscience, with^tlf 
terference of ' public autho^ty, ceii"* 
tainly without aiiy officious inte^iosil^dn' 
of the private judgment of his npighbpur, 
— every man’s own conWicheo Jmust di- 
rect him what pqrtion of diis leisure 
should be allotted to his private demotions, 
and wliat may be spent in sveber 
tion. Perhaps a better genera! rufe'ean- ‘ 
not be laid down than thjs,^ — that thp 
same proportion of the Sabbath,, on the . 
whole^ should he devoted to religious 
exercises, public and private, as, every 
man would s:p<‘nd of any other . day .jli; 
his ordinary business. The "holy wqrik' 
of the Sabbajh, like all otlier \vQrk,.to^ 
lx: done wi‘11 requires intormissTons/ Ah* 
entire day is a longer space of ijmc thay^ 
the human mind can employ wilh ala- > 
crity u|)on any one subject. The auste- 
rity tlieretbre of Uiosc is little to be corn- / 
mended, who require that all ihVihter-^ 


hdghtfened-r-or of the mild persuasion of,, vals of public worship, and whiitcwt' 


example — or of the two iiuited, wdiicli 
i^lonc oau be successful, — in jhe applica- 
tion of these various means, the ;<eal of 
refiMTin, if it would not defeat its own 
end, must bo governed and moderated 
by a > prudent attention to the general 
spirit of Cliristianiry, and to the general 
end of the institution. The spirit of 
Christianity is rational, manly, and in- 
genuous,; in all cases delighting iu the 
substantial works of judgment, justice, 
and* mercy, more, than in any external 
. forms. 'i‘he primary and general end of 
tfa«t 3 :iiiStltution is the public worship of. 
* ^ Cr(*aeor of the world ami Rc- 

mankind* 

9, lil^ong-the Jews, the absolute ccssn- 
animal activity on thetr iiab* 
had a particular meaning in reler- 
.tlieir history ; It was a standing 
:i^boUcgl Ibeir miraculous 

from a state of Si^rvitude. 
to mankind iftigeaeral— to qs Chris- 
timsa in particttliir, the proper business 


remains oT the day after the pulJliadijty 
is satisfied, should bo spent in the closet, 
in private prayer and retired meditalipij. 
Nor arc persons in the lower ranks of 
.society to be very severely cepsuredr— 
those especially who arc confuted po- 
pulous cities, where they brcatlie tfox- 
ious atmosphere, and are ('Pgsged iii uii- 
wliolcsomc occupations, frenn, yyhicji ^ith 
their daily subsistence they dcriv4^Uicir, 
daily poison —if they take aclvanl 
the leisure of the day to reqript** 
wasted strength and ^iarassed spirlits, by 
short excursions into the purer uir. oU. 
the adjacent villages, apd the ina^ent^ 
recreations of sober society ; ,pn>^<ied 
they engage not in schemes ot' dissijl^t^f 
and tumultuous pleasure/ wh^i iniiy: 
dUUirb the sobriety of their thoughts, ^cLi 
intoilcre with the duties of tlw d^y. Tli e* 
present humour of the common peo« 
foods perhaps Acre to a pro|Smatiojere/*y‘“ 
thq. festival than to a super^titfocep/ieii, 
gopr Aho/d^qrvaitcc of 
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the attouipt to refonn, we shall do wisely 
to . n'm^nbor, , diat the thanks for tliis 
ar^ ^chiolly due to the bcosc spirit of py- 
r^itanicaj^ hypocrisy, which in the last 
century fOpjpoa^ oikT defrati^ the. wise 
attemp^^ of government to regnUfe the 
rccra^ions of the day by authority, and 
p^ent the q^cccsscs which have actually 
taltim place, by a rational indulgence.., 

"" '-Thfe Sabi;»ath was ordawied lor a day 
of^public worship, and of refreshii\cnt to 
th^ con^nion people. It cannot bo a cray 
of their Tefreshraent if it be made a day 
of mortified restraint. To be a day of 
worship, it must be a day of leisure 
from worldly business, and of abstraction 
from, dissipated pleasure. But it need 
not be a dismal one. It was ordained 
for a day of general and willing resort to 
the holy mountain ; when men of every 
race, and every rank, and every age, 
promiscuously — Hebrew, Greek, and 
l}cythiitn — bond and free — ^youngand old 
— high and low — rich and poor — one 
with another —laying hold of Christ’s 
atonement, and the proffered mercy of the 
gospel, might meet together before their 
common Lord, exempt for a season from 
the cures and labours of' the world, and be 
•** joyful in his house of prayer." 


SERMON LI. 

By Bishop Porteus. 

A|Q^i|D]|ie(lorate Love of Diversions 
'ij^psaatent with tlie Duties of a 
C^hiilrtiaik ^ 

' Jii- 

' ^ STiii. iii. 4. 

, pleasum mdre than lovers ofGoib 

To wlat 'period 't)f tinie^ and to what 
particular persons, the sacred writer here 
allude»i it is neither easy nor mulerial 
to detenniiie. But there is a question 
which it is very mterial, and I doubt 
but too easy, for most of us to answer ; 
whether the deacriptop in the text may 
^t be justly appilm^ to ourselves ^ In 
tevex ftense word plea* 

whethtT^'iu do^Qitite^pse wiiich 
'Ivto which ' 


only become so by ^ccssjind it^ 

is surely doing us hp ibj^y to say; that 
wo, love them more tlu& G'od^ Atpic^' 
^nt I shall confine myself hf* ri^sortW 
pleasures which Jusually iunefe 
c^nt ; and ip a degreefah^idl^^r 

proper restrictions, iifi'doubtedly ; 

I mean tlie gaieties and 'amusements of 
life. If we ai% not lovers of these plea- 
sures ihore than lovers of if 

our piety is greater than our dissii^tion. 
it must be great indeed. If wc iervea 
our Maker AvitU half that zeal, hatf '{hat 
alacrity ape! perseverance, with ^hich 
we pursue pur amusements, we should 
be the miost pious nation this day upon 
earth. But how fai* this is from betog 
the case, at least with respect to Oai^gc 
proportion of almok every rank of mcll 
amongst us, is but top apparent. It is 
not the li\ ing God, it is pleasure that they 
worship. To this {ney are idolaters ; to 
this they sacrifice their time, their talents^ 
their fortunes, their health, and too often 
their innocence and peace of nufitt. ftt 
their haste to enjoy this life, they forget 
that there is another ; they live (as the 
apostle expresses it) without God in the 
xDorid (Eph. ii. 12.), and their endless 
engagements not only exclude all love, 

. but all thought of him. Ilowevetcare- 
' fully right principles of religion may , 
have been originally planted iff their 
breasts, th^ have no room to grow up. 
They arc choaked with the pleasures of 
this A\orld,‘and bring no fruit to perfee- ' 
tion. Invention seems to have been 
tortured to find out new ways of consu- 
ming time, and of being uselessly em- 
ploy c*d. And there has appeared so 
wontlcrful an ingenuity ip this respect, 
tha> it seems almost impossible for the 
>vit of man to invent, or tlie life of mart, 
to admit, any further additions to fljifi. 
kind of luxury. are tbou^^« 

even of those wbq wdold take , it 
to be called yicious, Who ftorn fme 
time of their fusing in the morning tq thdl^ 
time of their going to rest at ni^it, 
once bestow a' single thou^it i^pbn e^- 
nity ; nor while they riot in the bleilii^a ; 
of J^rovidence, vouchsafe to cast t 
devout look up to the gfiEu;ious 
of them, in whom they liye^ytnd 
and have their bdin^,' (AbtS| stvii. 



know> c^puid .pei>uaclc thom- 
%ettes and otbejr^* fhiit thcirc ban , be no 
fciwi»/^hcre, tterc acliial vice ; and 

tb^ pi^v^ed they hot over th^ 
^)nid8 o^Vtrtue, they bannot be auifty 
ploa^u^. 

is il^tl^cin the iic;st place^ that the 
man^.pf gaiety nevieV docs stop over tfio 
bounds ofi^.viftue? Are those things 
^Ijich go tender tlic name of amusements 
^ perfectly innocent as they are general- 
ly. rc^rcseh^d to 1)0? Is theje not one 
uvoraion at least (as it called), and one 
$0 iupdominant in the higher ranks, of 
ItfcVjthat it has swallowed up almost 
eveM.other, which is big wi{h the most 
mischief? A diversion, which, far 
dm^nt from the common run of amuse- 
iheh^'^hasno foundation la our iiatunil 
app<^titcs; no charms jTu captivate the 
iaiicy or the understanding; nothing to 
make glad the hoartiof man, ro give him 
a cheerful countenance, amt ivtiesh hiii^ 
*hini after the cares iiml fatigues of duty ; 
but ntfts counter to^ieason, sense, and 
Datura; .defeats all tlio purposes of 
amusement ; sinks the s()iriis inst.'ad of 
raising 'tlKmi'; sours the t<*iniHT instead 
^of improving it ; and, when iris carried 
to its utmost lengths, takes such entire and 
absolute possession of tlio soul, avto shut 
out cyery other concern bolli for God 
and man ; extinguishes every generous 
sentiment ; excites the most inalignaht 
passions ; provokes to the most profane 
expressions ; brings distress, sometimes 
ruin, upon its wretched votaries, their 
families, friends, and depemlents ; tempts 
them to use unfair, or tneun, or oppres- 
sive methods of retrieving their affairs; 
end sometimes to conclude the dismal 
'scone by the l*tjl fatal act of dosperauon. 

1 do not say that gaining always piochices 
these effects ; or that it is to all persons, in 
icB Gircumstnnces, and in ail its various de- 

r " equaliAr pcjrnicious and unlawful ; 

it has always a luiuirai tendency to 
tbe^Jeffects, it ^ways exposes ourselves' 
:anjcl others tq great danger, and can never 
ranked amoitg our innocent amuse- 
Ippits. ,Yet as, such it is every day 
apd^oie put^iKbd ; nay, has eVeu 
Jggptfoprianyi to itself the namO of play ; 

reason 1, know not, unless to 
Our and fortunes; with 


happiness tempoi^ ah4 eteirpal,vbe {bo ^ 
, most dcIikOiblo ot^l c 

" But putfml this' 
passio|.j^of 

dur iffOtt allpwffbl^^i^riidxifr t 
enrf io 'siri, -thoii^fc^^^ 
vi^th it'? . tw8 5i0t’ 4^ i , 
ness for' 

we^en durf 

us by inipercl^ditofe 'stops’ 
inhid, and a^ui*sc' cif-actitii,''e 
wrong ? yiic fact ts, ii stntq qf ned^fif y 
in religion, an insipid 
vice and virlifO, though 
would be glad to take 5pTnthi’'iii 
girmry state ; at least, is ;yery^seldtJirf,?H . 
ever, to be .found in a IJfc: * 

dissipation. I'bd trtaii who is eonsMntly 
engaged in the amiisenidhtS, can sbarep 
ever escape the pollfftiofts bf tl^'WbrliK 
In his eager pursuits of pleasufps; be'a'iU 
i)e sometimes apt to overshpotthe mark, 
and to go further than he ought', pierhflps 
than he intended. Kveil 1:hey whO' .a*a . 
most in earnest about their futurh- \vel- 
tare ; who have taken Care to fortify ^eit 
minds with the (irmest principK^Jof foli- 
giun ; who constantly endehvi^fWIIceep ' 
alive their hopes ami Hears bf futiirity.^ 
to guard with the utmost vigilance every 
avenue of the mind, and secure all fA^ 
hvi/c’S of If ’e (Proverbs, iv. 23 .) ; cv^a 
these", I say are sometimes unable, .;^ith 
all their caution and circumspectipQ, to 
prevent surprise ; with all their strength 
and resolution to withstand tho violehco 
of headstrong passions and desiresj^whSch 
often burst though all rcstfaiiptU^jb^ 
down all the barriers that 
gion had been a long tipte up • 

against them. What then n^U&^the 
ease when all the impressions 
are, by the continual attritiqo o^hver* 
sions, worn out and effaced'; wjmirthe ' 
miiicl is stript of all prudonrial ^utigyu ; 
no guard 1 ft upon die 
check Upon 'thef pfassions * 
spring aim' vi^Ur of. the soul ithp|ir^y 
arid no supcrimtural aid to stren^^ fm 
support it ? W h at else can be^Cx pe^d , 
but that we should fail an easy pn*y to 
the weakest invader; and yield oursidvcs 
up to the slig^st temptauolnl^^T^^ tJi^^ 


vMclcan ki 04iidk ' everp"* 

tkw$ vj^kip^JfT^jkrca^ 





FAUiiY Ltq-,rv^E.s, 



twpUj, I and ht am) atdn^, be iengi|ge4'> 

ta^^ mJ^ J^'f^anfithcr spiritB more .your aiiuisemeBt$f..«$ .I(^'o^t>j3_ ^ 
•mckjii Ihiii^^; ..eaddhey enter in, ' pleasures, ami thm Uy ckip^ 

w^rds of Christimuly. ' T’,* 

Atm y^,ifirst (Mau. acii. ' '*^pj)y. jviJl it ^ for rfow/^ 
gaiety and' code escape its puni^piebts, 
in ^ a<« nuro, gives you ijio groups 

Ii^,ii§, hQwev^rpit^kc this question up pose tM ^ou Though you,he^ 

tm' W) Ict us no evil fruit^et if you bOtf nogi)otf» 

ott^vir Jt nqs^hlc 4’or you io' xun AHiotl tOT you are involved in the sehten^ of 
'ewj^^'thp circle of gaiety^ withotit ever the fig-trcc, Cut it down, why ewfUit^etk 
OliWWiking into Uic pws of vice: Is it the ground I (Luke, xiiis 70 • To ^ 
this, do you thinh* suificicht for salvation ? nothing is in many cases to do a positiya 
If your goiuseiof^nts as ofTectuiUly choke wrong, and as such rciquires a pwtive 
the i^ood seed austhe rankest weeds of punishment. To stand neuter . u^daii^* 

can .;j’pu with .any projmety call them gerous commotions of the state, the^af 
innocent ?.. t)p ypi^ imagiuc that God, Atheman lavvgjver declared to tea otWO' 
who & jealous God (Lxod. xx. 5.), will against the state ; and in like manx^r Ae 
be^r lo^ supplOiUtod in your aftectioiis great Christian lawgiver declares; Ar 
by Rscry trvile ; or that he \vill be con- that is not with me, is against me ; and 
toi\f;jfi ith your not takipg up arms against he that gathereth not with me, scattereth 
Liii^\tbough you do him one single, abroad. (Matt. xii. 30.) 
piece <rf acceptable service? The uUnost . Christianity is throughout an active 

religion ; it consists not only in abstain^ 
ingfrom all appeatmee cf 
V. 22,) ; but in being rea^ to eviery^good 
work (Tit. iii. 1 .) ; and if wc stop abort 
at the first, we leave the better ' half of 
our business undone. Christ himself^ 
went about continually dbanggooif (Acts, 
X.3S.); and he has prescribed a vane^ 
of positive and practical duties to hia 
disciples, as the condition of their sal- 
vation ; and pressed the performance of 
these duties upon them with an evnes^ 
ness and a force of expiTSsion ihat.ni4jr 
well algrm the thoughtless and (he gay, 
and make them redect on the extreiino 
danger of their situation. With rcgajpd to 
God, we are commanded to believe in 
him, to fear him, to love him, to wors/iip 
him, to give him thanks alwayty to p^sy 
without ceasing, and watch tkerevnto 
with all perseverance. With regard to 
our neighbour, we are to do good 
qlf men, to be rkh in good to 

kind and tendev-^hearfed, to feed the hsfnr 
gry, to ohthe the naked, to remmbor 
them that art in bondtj to minister to tin ^ 
skk, to visit the fatherless and <widom 
in. their qfflittion ,* « With regard tojq^^ 
sches, wcare enjoiitod 
all things, io k^ep fituder^ur 
bring them into . subjtctipnt A 


ypu egn plead^jB a kind of negative merit, 
the luerit rfdoing neitbor good nor harm ; 
and. .w^atjiepq>tioh thatis to meet 
\yit9, ’ you miy froni the answer 
gived'io the unprodt'^blc servant, who 
produced his talent .vy rapt up in a napkin, 
undjminislied indeed, hut unimproved: 

0 ihm ii'h 'ked servant , xchcrcforc gavest 
thou not my money into the bank, that at 
mif cqipiiig I /night fart ra/uired mine 
own v/jth uytrvy t (Luke, xix. It 
is npt, enough inertly to abstain from 
gross chines ; it is not enough to enjoy 
yoursfebTS in an. indolent harTnlos.s ican- 
matters so nicely as to 
avoid .^Xia|Jy the inconveniences of \ice, 
and the .toigu.es of virtue; to praise reli- 
gion in perhaps •- 

apccijUuorb hut to leave the 'trouble of 
" it to others. This languor and 

Itind of lethargy in the soul, 
md^ra'it utterly insensible tQ'thc 
of religion... Indifiprence 
" ‘ ausc ,w bjamt^able. .In 

lil^uiA religion, it is 
IS . violence to the 
principle of thqt 

rcligio^, l^d Jhy , 

^ God mUMW/Hiy heart, said, 

,mU' % 

strength (Apk, xiiv<i0.) 0 

let yciqr whtf e qfifctiona m ; 



m? 
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f jrfcf Mto i^emptationy to t^'mprr of miod, that inddlent^ soft, ka!^ 
'Svctri isiflmiion with fear and urious of tlte soul* for which tik 

fo make our ri^ch n^au.k thegospel W^s coddemuid & 
sov^ l^lt ^ ioriki^fy (Lut^xytJ ' 

dp6u itsiiiawe^ 23,); and l<?t those whod'nea^fiis pkiish* 
sciiptuKS. Aod^ls this now wajrned'by.hxsexsmi|^^^^ { 

A k be tri%({ with ^ Is it hot . it is tlu^n a ikal 

enqn^ tp^mploy e^ery moapent we can that a life ol co^modl J^ali^^ afird' c^ 
tlac Judispensihlaj^iigte* of our pution, bccauaCirit is not loaded ahr 
ataliop^v«nd the' iiGcessaiy-^^rcshmcnts BotoViom crinicsy bedahse 
ofiuWorec and how .then can it he con- shock our consciences with dijpalDal^" 


ais^t with incessmxt hurry and dis- 
aip^ioti^ which, intent only on providing 
a sucq^ion of worthless amusoments 
amligiroblo gratifications, overlooks every 
oblig^H^'of a mail and a Christian ; and 
supposes that the whole business of life is 
tiot-k employ time usefully, but to con- 
suipe it insigniiicanMy ? Can .these inen 
serWbly imagine that they are all this 
time working out iheir salvation ; that 
they are pressing forzc/inls towards 
the mark for ^ike prize of their high 
caiiittg (Phil. iii. 14.); that they are 
overy d4|^j^wiiig nearer and nearer to 
immoitar happiness ; and that they shall 
share the crown of 'glory with them wlio 
have home the burthen and heat of the 
{Mutt. XX, 12.) Is eternal life so 
very smail' an object, so extremely cheap 
a pmchi^c, as to require not the least 
pains to obtain h f Or is the situation of 
.ihe rich man represented in scripture to 
be an perfectly safe and secure, that, 
white the rest of mankind are enduring 
struggling with difficulties, 
subduiitg their passions, and xoorking 
i^ut th»ir salvation with fear and trem- 


guilt, is thm'foii4 perfectly in^lK^ 
have by this time st«rt, iiS^ 

far from being so. Tou have 'se^ thtt- 
it naturally leads to, andfrcqu€;ntly teroii-' 
nates in, actual vice ; that, at' die it-, 
so totally unmans and enfeebles 
as to render it unfit for the receptions 
religious truths, incapable of exerting iin 
nobler powers, unable to struggle 
the common difficulties, or support 
common afllictions, of life; and leavea 
neither lime, nor inclination, nor ability, 
to perform the most iraportanfd^ticsof a ' 
man, a social being, and a christW. 

I'be truth is, although diversions may 
serve very well to quicken a paUed ap- 
petite, they are much too poignant and 
high-seasoned to be the constant food and ^ 
nourishment of the souj. They not only 
destroy our relish for the more plain and ' 
simple fare of sobriety and virtue, bug 
lay a foundation for the worst diseaaci ; 
and though they do not so instantly kill as 
tile deadly poison of vice, yet with a 
gradual and a fatal certainty, they uader^ 
mine the vital parts, and sap the 
tuiion, 


tning : be, and he only, may luiglect all 
tliCbC pn^caution.s, may give up liis w hole 
tinfe and thoughts to dress, and magnifi- 
cence, q|id diversion, and good cheer; 
niay. center his whole care in his own 
dear person, and make it his sole study 
to glfttify every wish of his heart; 
naay his salvation to take caiv of 
itseJlVtand, as if he liad obtained a prio- 
mise of ^aven in reversion, think of 
nothi|^‘ but pr^U felicity, and say with- 
k hiuaaelf, diimiy tkim hast much goods 
mdnjt p^ariSf take thine easd, 
^*'3!^*' ^ 1 merry ? (Luke, xii. 
)iy^Kiiof*>dac€i^ r this is not virtue ) 
MnRliiii ' r'' this is not ‘dhds- 

aiilpk' 


Beware then of an error, which ia the 
more dangerous, because it is not alwajm 
piTceived, or at least acknoiv led^^'* te 
be an error. And such of you, 
especially as arc Just setting out }|h, 
full of those, high spirits and gay imagi- 
nations which youth, and rank, and^u» 
cnce, naturally inspire ; beware of giving 
way .to that tcvensh thirst of pleasure, to 
that involoiis turn of mind and levity"‘of 
conduct, which wiji render all yokr 
advanjtages useless, and totally daSait ' 
every grand purpose of your qraojlhhiii,' ' 
Do not imagine that you Itl 

pkasc^yourselm only* vDo tiotimMUn 
that false, tknt destruoth^f iipt^ 
your wealth .andjme m aft own t 





si4 ' . ^ family: 

tbat'VM Iftay dispose of thorn exactly as 
wittk. fit ^'lavish the av hole of 
uiem *dTi your pwn ploasun^ and arou^c- 
ifnenfS, %vitfaotft^itig' accountable to any 
<>iie'*&)r tKe lipplicgtion. There is one, 
.liajwWwfily, u’bo' may, add ^v&o^ has 
d^wed^li^ he will, call you^ 'to an'Vc- 
cou&> for the use of that leisure and those 
-'^^chfia^which' be • bestowed dpon you for 
’far pthCT‘purp 08 fs than tHkt mean ignoble 
%^nc of Ihere selfish gratification. There 
are 4uttcj|^Qf the last impoitancc owing 
yotiriin^ilies, your friends, your coun- 
try, ybuf .fi'llqw-creaturt's, your Creator, 
which you arc bound under the most 
aocuned' ties to| perform and whatever 
caih off you^Jat^pntion from these, doi^s 
from that motnent cease to be innocent. 
Here then is^^e precise point at which 
you ought to stop. You may be lovers 
of pleasure ; it is natural, it is reasonable, 
for you to be so ; but you must not be 
lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God. . This is the true line that separates 
harmless gaiety from criminal dissipation. 
Itisadine drawm by the hand of God 
himself, and he will never sutter it to be 
passed with impunity. He claims, on 
the justest grounds, the first place in your 
hearts. 1 lis laws and precepts arc to be 
the fir?t object of your regard. And be 
assured, 'that by suffering them to be so, 
you will be no losers even in present 
felicity. It is a truth demonstrable by 
re^n, and confirmed by invariable cx- 
that a perpetual round of fash- 
"^iOt^jrakgaiety, is not the road to real 
‘ happiness. Ask those who 

iy.gnd they will all (if they 
are wwh one voice declare, that 

ttis poC [t i£indec(l in the very nature 
of things impossible that it should be so. 
v33iic world is not call uluted to afford, 

* tfh human mind is not formed to bear, a 
;;.rlcDj^^lnnt succession of new and exquisite 
To aim therefore at uiiinter- 
.rupted/. unbounded gaiety, to make plea- 
sure, so neceiBsarydo^ your existence, that 
ydb one moment without 

it,;;ii^tp^vert every thing that is not 
atoluju plemture into absolute pain, and 
tor )«#**» foundation of certain misery. 
iRv^fsioiis iure Cif tob thin and unsub- 
stSTtiiid a hatere to fill the whole capacity 
pf^a'^llldonal satisfy the* 
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cravings of a soul, - fbritied 
taiity. They must, they and 

dii^gust ; you see it every 
Hlpien flying from one to 

another; atfeeliE^ to .be 
ing themselves .mhomblc ; with 

' 'pursiiingr<their.plca^res,yetunGA6^ith^ 
out them ; growing sick at last . of iheiu 
all-, of th^iipves, and evfilry tbrngAround 
them ; anu^ompolled perhaps at l&st to 
have recourse to solitude, \v.itbo.ttj::the 
least p.rovwion madofor it; 'without Hoy 
fund of entertainment withiil, tO'^endi^ 
it supportable. From ibis wretdhed state 
it is that religion would presetSTP you; 
and the very woi^ you have to feair from 
it, is nothing mbre than such, gentle 
restraints on your gaiety, as teitd to proir 
mote the very end you have in vio\v,vthc 
true enjoy nu nt even of the , present fife. 
Sufi'er it then to do you this kind office.,^ * 
and do not look on Christianity in that 
gloomy light, in which it sometimes per- 
ha|)6 appears to } ou. Far frony^cing an 
enemy to cliecrtuincss, it i&M^ truest 
friend to it. '1 hat sober aw U;|?tper»tc 
use of diversions, w'hich it allotl^^^and ^’c-. 
commends, is the surest way preserve 
their poyer to pk ase, and yoUr capaci^f . 
to enjoy tlu in. At the same time, though^ 
it forbids excess in our pleasure, yet it 
multiplies the.iuunber of them.; and dis- 
pob<‘s tlie^'niind to receive entertainineot 
from a variety of objects and pqrsttiits, 
which fp ihc gay ])ari of maqkind are 
absolutely fiat ami insipid. To A body in 
perfect beallh tlie plainest food ia relish- 
ing, and to a soul rightly harmonized 
by religion every thing affords dieligl^. 
ihiral retirement, domestic tranqidlity, 
friendly conversation, literary pursuits, 
philosophical inquiries, works m geniius 
and imagination; nay even* the sil^ot 
beauties of unadon>ed nature, a bright 
day, a still eveiuug, a starry hemisphere, 
are sources 'of unaduUcrati^ ple^whre to 
tbosd whose ' taste is notyitiaied j>y;icn- 
minal indulgences, or debased by. Uiflinig 
ones. And when from these you rise to 
the still more ra^ionaland manly 
of virtue ; to "^hat -selfcongrati^hS^i 
which springs up in. the soul tr^lke 
consciousness of having U9<4 
endeavours to act up to the 
the gospel ; of halving doxie yoiur^ufsl^ 
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4 if:diviAe gracf, to coirect 
jmr to subdue your pissions, 

U> u&dexBtoDdiQgs, to exalt 

a]>d jfiffcctvn»f to piomote 

^ within your reurh» to 

low youf ^ker and youi 

lieddmiff* thotf ^ KtWut happiness 
wound up to Its utmost pitch , and this 
wmld h/M no higher gratjffratj|piis tog)v< • 
Tiy oicn, yon, who a^e In seaich of 
pictures/ try tlicscamont the rtst, tiy, 
abdVo all others, the plcamrcs oC dc\o- 
Uon Tliink not that tlic;y au nothing 
more than the visions of a heated imagi- 
nation 3 hey ai c ic al thi y ire i xquisitc 
Tliey ttfe what thousands h vc experien- 
ced, what thousands stillcxpcritnet , uh it 
you yoorselvLb may cxpeiunce li joii 
pldase Acquire on 1} itisU t;i dciotioii 
(as you often do foi other thugs of fji 
less value) in the bcgininns: othfe, ind it 
Will be your support and comtol thiough 
thewhoU extent tl it It will iibo \ou 
abmes^Ulow ciu , nd little gi Uiiica- 
tiona , J^kill gi\e di^nit^ and wblimity 
to yowr sentiments, in^piic ym with 
fortitudetn dangir, with pttienc in id- 
icrsity, with moduaion in pioptiit}, 
%ith dlarrtty m nil }oui undi rtil in^b, 
Ivithwatchtuhu ss over your own cuukut 
with bcOcvolotue to til mankinl It 
will be so iai fic in throwing a danp on 
yourolhir pli isures thu it will ^ivt 
new litc and spiiit to them, and in lic all 
n ituire look g ly around y ju It wii be 
afieshffund oi cheirtulmss in stOM ioi 
you, when the vivacity oi youth begiis to 
droop , and is the only thing th it c uihll 
Up that void in the sou), which is kf in 
It by every eaithly enjoyment It vill 
hot, like woildl}^ pleasiins dcsirt yui, 
when you h ivt most need oi c onsolatiqi, 
jn the hours of solitudi , ot sickness, >t 
old age, but when once its hoi) ftim 
istbc^ui^hly lighted up in \ our breast, 
instead ot becoming more faint and Ian 
]guid( as you advance in } carii it will gepw 
bnghti^r and stronger every day, wa]^] 
with peculiar warmth and lustie, 
when your dissoluUoiiLdraws near, wdl 
Ike gloom and Horrors of a deatti- 
yviU give you a foretaste, and render 
partak^ ot that tullness of 
I0»a pure celestial pleasures which 
: r^ilr hand for ficrmorc.^ 

xyu It.) 
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SERMO^N Ui. 

By Di. Rooxus.. 

Vicsr of St Gdea, CnjUj9«rftte^ and , 

ration of Weh8,ainC%PlMa to 

bisHajeitr* ^ 

^ c a vt- 

Upoii reading the SeWfrtures. *; 

2Tjm III ^ 

And thatfi a cliilcl 

8cripturc<i, which are able to nOwt&i^wjae 
unto salvafioD 

# 

\\rioiv£R, with a serious convichoxi^ 
believes that there is aOod, infinite in 
^ood ness, wisdom, and'power, the creator 
and govirnoi ot tlie world, and t^at 
theic IS another lite after this, in which 
all hum in actions shall redbivi an eternal 
allotiiu lit of lew ird or punishment from 
his justice, cannot but find hnnscHif inh* 
Intel) eoncormd to render his conduct 
uu( u)le to this \lmighty Ikmg^ this 
Soverei,;!! Disjwser ot happintws oi mi- 
sc ry , and t onsequentl) , to appl) him 
Silt with ti e ^ic itist care and attention, 
to disci vir whit actions will itcominend 
us to his f i\oui,tfand what willxxpose us 
to his li pie isiiH 

liov\ il uk and unci i tarn a pi ogress wo 
c(uld liavi made in this inquiry, upon 
the stieiij^th oi n itural leasun, we may 
jud^o troin the errors and superstitions 
oi the 1 1 ithen woikU ^V c have thefia a 
ecitim conviction of the inal>ihtyi«9f^Vlian 
to trace out tlic hues ol duty ^ and^tto- 
snibe to hjinsclt an acCt ptable acrviee 
ot his Ciedtor Dow absuid wetgl^heir 
conceptions, and how iidtculous, and 
even impious, was their woiship it the 
Duty? And though some thoughtful 
spii Its earned their inquiries beyond the 
common stupidity of the vulgar, and 
letncved a tolerable bod) of moral pre- 
cepts, yet the most accurate of these 
systems arc chargeable with great UR|i$r* 
fcctions, and at tot wiere confined to Ae 
studies oi a few spet,ulative persons « 
while the far gieatei part of maodtotl 
who had neither leisure nor abilittei Iot 
these philosophical researches, WM to 
be carried on m the suoam o( popular 
luperstiuon, without any otheiiitrukie of 
icUon, than either thur passions andl 
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natural t^per, or the prrvailing7ashions 
or ' of caqh ^lintry prescribed to 
them. How invaluable a blessing then 
fnvuit jftbo to ils, to have so exact and in<> 
’ f^UNic a direction of our conduct as the 
holy scriptures ? To have all our. doubts 
ahf scrupliis relnoved, and Ae. measure 
ofdur duty ascertained in a full and clis- 
.tindt^velatidh of the whole will of God ? 
" A direction so complete as to reach every 
occasion of action, so clear and perspicu- 
ous, as to be intelligible to all capacities, 
and wliidfk\.>wc arc encouraged to com- 
ply Vtith, by an assurance that it will sc- 
cpi^tpiis puir most important interests, will 
iimite us wise, even wise unto salvation. 
In treating the scripture befon* us, I shall 
shew, 

I; The pbligations we .are under to ap- 
ply purselves to the knowledge of the 
hmy scriptures^ ; 

IL The great advantage diat w ill at- 
tend this study. 

III. The particular happiness of an 
early education in this knowledge. 

IV. I shall recommend bomc rules to 
your observaricc, whicti may render jour 
applications to this study successful. 

And, I. We are obliged to apply our- 
selves to the knowledge of the holy scrip- 
tures, because they arc the word of God. 

The'' very first regular deductions of 
' our reason teil us, that since there is an 
Almighty Being, who made and governs 
theworld, it is of the utm<Mt cuncem to 
pKt^appiness, to engage the favour of 
^supreme power, by doing such 
thinp as pl^c, and avoiding such as 
<^nd and provoke him. Nay, farther, 
fi has by right of creation a so- 

vereign title to our obedience, it is not 
only oiir greatest interest, but our indis- 
pf^hsable duty, to submit all our actions 
to his pleasure and direction : and since 
it is imjpoBsible for us to obey this will of 
without knowing it, it follows, that 
the ii^t necessary branch of our duty is 
to iitqtiire what is his will, and endeavour 
^aipquakrt butselyev with the paiticular 
ilg^iictioiis of These deductions are 
so naturri, tiiat all the religions which 
have owr appeared in the worlds have 
boen fooixled on those . principles, and; 

' ava been recmttiiiondedto unkind from! 
\ie dtnhorify pf a or a* pretended,/, 
Jsclaration of the divine will. Since,' 


theteforp, Gbd, who commu^cated; his 
will unto the fathers by t^ prppheli^ 
has in this last dispensation 
fully revcalqd himself unto his 
Son, and hfw demanded our q|fu£micc to 
the rules'thcre p^seribed to 
of eternal daiBfidtion, it becomes a duty 
of the high^t importance and obligatio!) 
to us, to ftc^u^nt ourj^|j.ve5 widi ti)*' 
tent and meaning of that revclati^ip. If 
the Gentile world, who had,* no ojther 
knowlf^gc of God and his will,. th^n^they 
could collect from his visible wdijks ot 
the creation, ind the Jight of uu^sistcjii. 
reason, were /eft without excuse,,, foriiqt 
attending su|ficic!Uly to tjie directions of 
that light; Ipw shall we escape, when 
God has fully revealed to us his. will, 
by the mi^stry of Ijis evuiigcHsts and 
apostles, a,)d given us his full and ilnai 
iiistruetiniH ronccniing our duty, 1k)W 
shall we (^.cape, if we neglect to iinpi\)ve 
so mud greater means of halvalion ? 
Since tic Almighty has spoke from 
heaven, let the earth keep sili^co, and 
tremble, his word ; since God lias lift 
up his foice, let not in:in shut his ears, 
nor tun^ away his heart liom attending 
to it. ,h vain hns the. Son of Ood come 
down Vora licavcn, and dcclICred the 
will of his Father; in vajn did 'he send 
his aiostlcs, and in vain have they . 
preaoed in obedience to that mission, 
and mm mi tied to writing that gc^pel 
whici they preached; in vain has the 
providence of God preserved and con-^ < 
tinuid down to the church that sacred . 
treasure of |wis<lom, if, after all, are 
at Ibcityto slight or attend to, it at i(bcir 
pletbure. • 

ood indeed may, by an immediaiie • 
ani particular revelation, make known ^ 
tons his will, without our application to 
tKs written declaration of it? but since 
h^ has now given us a standing Cofnplcte 
s;^8tem of all the truths he requires' ^ tor 
l^lieve, and of all the duties k is hispleh^ 
mrewc should practise; it is a mbst-tin*^ 
reasonable presumption in any maii, 
/expect that Godb; should miraculousijr 
/convey that knowledge to hinr^ whidk it 
was in his power, by an easy 
to have obtained. God has'itow 
his wHl in fair characters^ tnid k is . 
duty to ' acquicscerin tiws fievehtion,^'^'' 
seek thence the directions of our Creator, 



Sijlacyi. tfOCTOJl 

and tke of tbat ^o^edknce ijve 

l^ini. r This obligaticn indeed h not 
ftqxKhi ’I^U men. For there is dh order 
tilis.pui^ separate anJ 
common use^. , and by 
thjeir dfl^^jinore es^iully dedicated to 
-thirdm^lwiB^ And thdttjVit'is m 
imiver^ Wty dn air Ctiristiom to; be 
convemht iii the holy scripttires^ yet 
* some men iiave added farther to this ge- 
neral dbttgation, by a solemn devotion 
of tbtdr lim to this service. 

But though the priests be the m^sen- 
gers If the Lord of Hosts, though their 
bps should especially preserve knowledge, 
and' at their mouths the people should 
seek the law; and though their ofFice 
more eminently requires them to be migh- 
ty kt the scriptures, yot their ministry is 
not intended to excuse the negligence, or 
render useless the application, of others ; 
but to assist their weakness, direct their 
ignorance, and encourage tlicir assiduity 
in so excellent a study. Every private 
man is also obliged, by name and 
character, # as a Christian, to set before 
bis eyes this word of Go<l, to search the 
holy ficiiptures foi* the pnvper niotiji^s and 
direcdoiks of <luty, and apply his atlain- 
menti} to the promotion ot his own and 
bis ndg&Qur's happiness. When the 
Almighty gave a law to the house of 
l8ra«d, by the hand of his st-rvant Moses, 
though one tribe was taken and separated 
from the corigrcgiition f<vr the service of 
the sanctuary, to bless in the name of the 
^rd, and to teacii the people ; yet the 
rest were' not - therefore excused,- much 
lets eatclmled from tin; study of his pre- 
cepts^ God did not take from them the 
key of knowledge, nor shut up the king- 
dom of heaven from any who were in- 
cUned to enter in. IJcar, O Ittrad! 
(says h^) ihe words which i command 
tkee this day shall be in ihy hearty and 
teach them diligently vnto 
dthyciUdren^ andshaH talk of them when 
thm sitiMdn thine hwrse^ and whe7i thou 
vmlhesiJty the way, when thou liest down, 
and when thou riscst up ; anil thou shalt 
kind tAem. for a dgfn upon thine hand, 
and they/ shalt’ ^ be as 'frontlets between 
thou shall write thxnn upon 
house, and upon thy 
And^agrccAly \vc dnd our 
in hitdiiipute!$ withthe JewS;,. ge« 
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nerally apiMiwg to scriptu|eS|^ . 
referring his hearersjo the b^s of Moscif 
arul the pr^^t?; as 

,and{Kibno.^rie3^oQrsc.*;i^ ' 

one w^asrtot Wy ajidwld,''^ba^^ 
be acqiiainaii^d And I 
very justly he inferr^, 
the scrtj^Uim were permitted peoi-^ 
pie iu' the Jewish cKur^tif, sVli'cel^y 
hchs said to have been known an, 
by Timothy, from his yeiy 
for I imagine, thescriptui^s Itei^ isferT^'^^ 
to by the apostle, to have bc^h bp^ 
of the Jewish canon because fbc tiiM 
in which he is mcntiom;d to have knpwA 
them, was probably before his 'dr 'Sis 
mother's conversion, and when feW, if 
any, of the Christian scriptures wem 
published or' written. But if any one 
will understand the sqiostle of aiiy evan* 
gelical writings, the conclusion will be, 
that St, Paul allowed and commended 
Timothy's ap]))ication to the knowledge 
of tile scriptures, w'hcu ht». was yet but at 
child, many years before he was ordain* 
ed to the ministry : but at present I infer 
no more from it, but that in the Jewisli 
churqh tlicre was no such tiling 
prohioHion from reading the scripturtis^ 
but that all, even women and cluldreni 
were allowed, encouraged, aiul com- 
mended, in that study. And that no 
such ♦restraint was intended to be laid 
upon men by the gospel, is plain from* 
several considerations. 

1st, It is observ able, that the scriptqiieii 
of the New Testament were written 
language, at that lime, the most univ^raallji^ 
read and understood of any in thcSvorld^' 
and that by men whose native laDga^e if 
w'as not. Now', if the apostles and OThgl- ' 
lists had designed to have excluded ah? 
number of men from rciuling the 'acri^ 
turc, they w'ould never have made use of 
an universal laiiguiigo, but have locked 
it up in some of those unknown or mi* 
common tongues they, were masters of. 
Or, if their books had beeh written eVeit 
in their own tongue, they w'biild ‘ 

liavc beerrof popular use in Judea, and 
a few bf ‘ the eastern regions ; but id aU ' 
the of the world, the know-ledijp of , 
them would ha\T been conihned to h small 
number of pen^)ns. Few wouldf haVc 
Utken the pains to learn' a (li:^ci^ltfeFeig;)(i 
'“tongue, without the least affinity to their 




few li^'PiuW haw had leisure or 
laborious applications. 

, <irf thtt i^trary, we find that the 
jta'tlu^ designed the salvation of 
drMe.tbc bo6k^ which were 
•*v.;;^t^rrect Id^n to salvation, in a language 
tijne spoken by almost all the 
a^' to St -the lowest- education 
I'il^ldiiot be excluded from the know* 
' JU|4^£^ them, those books were in a 
^ime translated into several lan- 
'^agcS| and every nation heard them 
tSpeak In then* own tongue, wherein they 
■ were borft, the > wonderful works of 
Godid '• . , ■% 

j;4ly; If ^0 apostles had designed to 
jTCStraia any ^^ ndmbor^Hf their converts 
from sseading'-thdr wtllks, they would 
have left lioitfe express prohibition of it. 
Had It Wn a thing of so much danger 
to Cbmiianity,' Jis the church of Home 
prgte7)ds, the qmilifications had been de- 
fined of those who were to be trusted 
widfi thisr perilous liberty, and the rest 
excluded, or at least discouraged from the 


tuhi accesa^tp'ttoe 
gives men cf inferior capadui^ti|^^iiM 
dent and reasonable cautae^>j|||pBi^ 
should have a cardliii readRngp^^tt#^l^^ 
tures, lost tlfey should 
place, to- ' tl\e -uudeS^uditiil^ ^hidh 
more leamibg .is requmefil'AM 
masters of." But’ ttcy shoiim bo espe- 
cially capful; lest- from want 'Of stead- 
fifcstness in their faith; they let themselves ' 
loose to raise noW doctrines and dpinions 
thence, and so disturb the peace, and'di- 
vide lhe unity, of the Chri$tUh-''OhciTch. 

But it is unreasonablerfrom tbis,%ran^ 
the like caution, to conclude they ought 
wholly to be denied looking into these 
writings. The great and necessary 
truths of the gospd, and the main Itnes^ 
of our duty, are drawn there feir ^and 
strong, and he that runneth may read 
them. The meanest capacity;' ^as it is 
concerned to know, so it is very well 
able to comprehend the impoit and ex- 
tent of them ; and if they will not be too 
forward of iheinseivcs to determine the 


attempt by proper representations of the 
di^rd that would attend it. But on the 
boiltrafy, their writings are directed to 
allj and particularly the cviuigclist .St. 
John directs his gospel, not only to a few 
select disciples, but to all Christians, for 
the instruction and confirmation of their 
fiiidi ; that they might believe that Jesus 


sense of the 11101*0 difficult places; but 
either leave it to those who^o' peculiar 
study in is, or apply themselves to' th^m 
to l>e informed in the ineaniDg of th(^, 
with these cautions they will bo aecd^wl 
from all danger, and blessed with such 
a knowledge of their religion *«ts is ab- 
solutely necessary to a ratioii^t p:p>fession 


is the Christ, the son of God ; and that 
believing, they might liave life through 
bt^naine. I’he episilcs of St. Paul were 
'^itteiided, most of them, for the. use of all 
tbe^sfiunts in those places to which they 
.Wem^nt, and are expressly inscribed 
to faithful in Christ Jesus ; to ail 

that ever^ place call on the name of' 


of it. On the contrary,' totally to pro^ 
hihit the reading these treasures Of etcF- 
nal life, is like taking away a traveller's 
chart and compass, because, thc|re'^)s* a- 
possibility that in some parts, of hb Jour- 
ney ho may mistake the use of them; and 
so lose his way. 'I'he proper remedy hU 
gui ic should apply in such a etSik 1^, 


Jejsui Christy as iccll as the bishops and 
'*^€Ucons, St. Peter indeed tells us, that 
there wore many things in his brother 
' Paul's epistles, which they who were un^ 
learned and unstable wrested, as they 
the other scriptures, to tjicir own 
diedtruction. But this can never be in- 
mr|3!11efe^ prohibition ; on the con- 
trarvj^pK .'piain^ from • this, tliat those 
holuwritiugs, ' even the most difficult of 
thi^wcre not in iiie apostles’ time taken 
oiiliif the bauds even ol' tlic ignorant and 
tinkariied, since they are bore charged 
witl/'the abuse of them. Neitjicr does 
<be apostio exclude them from any fu< 


10 give him good directions, to point ont 
to him the, places where he is ihust apt 
to be misled, and shew how he may 
avoid the dangers of iheiii'; but taking 
away his rule, is either obhging ^ 
sit still, or leaving him to the cdsUat di^ 
rection of Uiose he meets on the 
where he will be infinitely more expWd 
to eiTor, from their ignorance olil 
very, than he could be by followtiw'^ii 
rule which is every where 'pure aftcKm- 
telligible, in all the must mfttorifd {MQStS 
of it; and where it is not SO, we ittlOa* 
sily secured from ifiuch danger in^iir 
mistakes, la sum, the holy scripHUes 
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skfli (bo bo)j[; guid^ to ouf feet, ami 
lanthKH^i tUid it is not only 

tlw bat the duty ot evoiy 

(hicction oi (his 
.ASgfat ulmtb discoyoi^ to us all 
Knowj m order to 
bei^^yf ttlMy ia4blo to make 

u$ ivlW m our n^Qst important mteiest, 
even v^sse unto anhation uhieh is the 

lid General ( proposed to speak to. 
Antd the proot of this uiil irresistibly iii* 
Icr both our duty and libeity to apply 
ourseUcs to this stud> , for if it evi ly 
^maftlkduty to indcasoiu to attain bul\a- 
tion» and the reading and stud^inj; the 
soiiptures be the uadkst imthod to se- 
cure to us that attainment, it ioliows 
that It IS every man's boundm dut^, as 
« uruitost inUicst, to apply him- 
self to this saving kuonkd^e, thc^e woids 
of eternal lik . 

Nc^w this was th( onl) end ol God s 
ixveaiiug his will, ihu mankind, who 
had long weaned themsiht^s indaik and 
fiuitless searches uttei happnnss should 
bt directed to a fclicit) suiud to the dig 
mt} of otki naturi, and t^al to the de- 
tires ot an iintnortil Ixiii^ In wm lud 
men trod all the lutncatc ma/(s o( jniil > 
sophy» seikiijg ust but lindin^ none 
Iaexi;ficijj|o diflicultus pirpliMd all 
tbeir spuculatifnis , and in the usuli ot 
alltheli disputisand iikiujiks atui h ip- 
funcss, they weic hit as link suisfud, 
eitlarwhatto wish loi, oi how to jmi- 
suu It, as w lien tlu^ bt^aii. iiity iiit 
and lanienUd weak ussca, tor which tlu v 
hadnoumidy, wui conscious ot sins 
for which they kiuw not when to ap- 
ply for pardon , wcix without assUMiite 
in tbcu hopes, and without coiiiioil in 
tbcir tears 13 ut now that hie and i in- 
mortality, which was in \ain sought at 
ter in the paths of natuial wisdom, is 
brought to light by the gospel In the 
scnptuces, the prospect is clcailv opened 
to c»4V faitli, and the duties that lead to 
It distinctly proposed to our practice 
We are there intormed what spiritual 
cnemn^ wt aic exposed to in oui joui- 
ikyi what attempts wc may expect horn 
tl^eir -power, and by whai eims uid con 
duot m may clctoat their inahee. \Vo 


have there remedies p^Oscijlbed andad^ 
apre^r to all our indriUit^^ the Jtegry 
may there find *9itiS the 

h(Hivy-liM[^ie)ief; mi ovcrj^'^vig^aad 
dejected emrit is supplM^Jith 
compieluW^ Pur le 

assured ol^ pardoo, 
the duties of onr 
vatioiK/ ♦ 

And mi'Ainfcs a Chnstian the^ 
no exhoiMion to apply himsc^f'J 
impoitant and isxccllent it $tvd^ ^ 
the gospel proposed to us oniy luS^a^rcai; 
sp< culalion, as a diseofei^*'<^ thiCflmtUt!^ 
oi God incl spnitual be'uS^ as aU fay «4 
pothesis that decided them i^at ques- 
tions, of the rewards Od ahd the 

immortility of*“the tor 

all the my sU i leaiof Pr<i\|^tSj^V pro^ 
pewd I ( meddles for all tts^ 
out naruri, me thinks our curK>j||^ it- 
Silt should hnd ontertahKmens to 

engige us in so noble a. theoi^^^^But 
when we consider it is the wc^ 
as a system pro)H>sc*d to our &rtj^nd 
obs(r\Hncc, on peiil oi eve i listing daen- 
nation, with wliat zeal and assiduity 
should wc apply oursvKcjs to a study of 
su< h moment to our happiness, o4 sutli 
nitiniu eoncein to oiii souls? All other 
usiaielus, when compaied with this, 
will appeal but as impeUineu); amuse- 
ments ot oui time 1 hough we have 
u id duel (li^c ‘Nted volumes of philosophy ; 
tlioug I we an acquaintid with the Ihs- 
toni> ot all ages, and are able to judge 
oi tlu inte tests and polities of kingjp^g 
yet it wt are ignoiaiit ot this one 
sai^ pajt oi knowledge, our wi<ido|a is 
but tolly, and all our learning ro 
putable vanity vve^ hive laid our 
money tor that which is not bread, and 
tolled tor that which wilt profit us 
nought 

1 1 1 us then labour to be wise foirour- 
sclvis, to be wi«c unto sahation Let 
our dally study Ih‘ in the statutes of God^ 
and ki his tistimunus be our delight atid 
our eouns* Hois. Lit us read ancl nuHii<» 
tate on the woids oi t'fiut wisdon which 
came iiom above the wisdom oi the Far 
tlur of all lights, whom to know ‘Wt 
oi c'y IS eterual life* ^ 
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'^SERMON LIII. 

-f. -''rr 

^ By Dr. Rookrs. 

^ XTpoA reading tlie Scrijktur^^ 

m Tm. iif. 15. 

Aa4 ^ Vhown the hhljr 

‘jfeCjrrptuirffl, which are able to diake thee wise 
'«nto sahratton. 

In my fomcr observations on this text I 
codcavoureil to convince you, 

ls(^ Of the obligations incumbent on 
att Gbnstlans to read and study the holy 
scriptures.. 

2(lly, To encourage you in these ap- 
plicatidinSy from the grea^ advantages de- 
rived on us by thcm.—l’hey wUl make 
us wise, eventtw t/jtfo stihation. 

But t^cause some rules arc necessary 
to he observed by us, to render the per- 
formance of this duty cflectual to this 
groat end ; and to prevent those incon- 
veniences which the church of Rome 
pretends to remedy, by prohibiting men 
t'rdhi. reading the scriptures, I proceed, 
■Odly, To prescribe some rules for our 
direction in this instance of <luty. 

Jilow, thougii a great variety of rules 
may be given for this purpose, it may be 
generally H&ufficient that \vc observe th(*sc ; 

'L That we road the scriptures fre- 
quently. 

With attendon* 

III. With revOnmee. 

IV. Without prejudice. And, 

L"^\V^e must read the scriptures fre- 
quently, because from hence we shall 
rcceivc'^he greatest assistances in under- 
standing; them. One of the best lights in 
interpreting what is difficult or obscute 
ill these writings is, the comparison of 
one {dace or expression with * auotlier : 
now tills cannot be done without a com- 
prehenstve luiowledgo of 4 he scriptures, 
with 6 u 0 /beii^g.able to Vccbllcct the simi- 
litude of sense or expression, and roar 
diiy to refer ourseldh from one place to 
anothoi^ypd' tbir ability can no other 
way bjputoinnd^ ^tlton by a frequent at- 
tendqi^^'on tbis" study. Another ad- 

may expect from assiduity in 
this aSUdy^ is, that that reiUCt.mcy and 
disafiMon with whtoh mdn are ob- 


served to dedine sMid sbift* ^ 
ploymeht, will, by an 
fiance On it, be worn off, an(i^H^}i^ 
engage us tp it witb' 
light. Hovroften^'^indeed" aiiy 
ap|)ly bimsetf to |his dii^. 
contiiKife in ' it fl iii||Kt 9 s||le ^ 
neral roles preiiH^ly to, d^rmitie. The' 
vamto omrcuin^iinceN aitd condKhme, 
of life is duty 'to he considered^ Ono 
man ntay desdWe the ehuractor of a di« 
ligent rc^er, while ahotber, who' WntA 
less constant, may be airily of reihe^ ' 
ness and negligence, if his maiin^: of ^ 
life and education ^tve hhn moiro oppoi^ 
tunities of attending this duty.* Somo 
inen^s caUing$';and constanlr laboWf for 
the necessary suppliei^ff life, cpgs^e so 
large a share of their time, that they l^ve 
no leisure for reading or 'me 4 t^don; 
whilst others, by the bounty of’ Provi- 
dence, arc exempted from tliO necessity 
of labouring wdth their ow n handa 'for 
their support, and have consequently 
ntorc time for religious emptoyments. 
Now from him who has mudbi'giycn, 
much is required ; but God has 
the supplies of life so difficult to ahy sta- 
tion, but that the most engaged may find 
some hours of leisure for ah at^dance 
on this duty. One day at Ica^ iti* seven 
tlic most necessitous is dhchaqpsd.jfoid 
his worldly employments, aiA required 
to devote himself lo the service of reli* 
gion ; and as the intervals of divine woi^, 
ship on that day give us the fekest qp^ 
portunities for reading and 
so it is a sacrilege without excuse, rithetr ' 
to trifle diem away in idleness, or 
fane them by secular applIcadoHS. In* 
sum, every man must be faithful ami 
true to himself : his ow'ii conscicifi^ will 
inform him whether he bo any re- 
miss in- this duty or not If he findft it 
a trouble to him to read and tho ^ 

the holy scriptures; if be framei' cie - 7 
cuses, and purpbsely engages HfRildcIf 
cither in business or diversion, tb ^ift 
off this duty, he has reason to suitoeet ^ 
himself of disaffection to God 
service ; hisr own heart will remind^ 
ofhir guilty and God, who is grewt 
titan his heart, and Itnowcth aH 
will not be imposed oli by' frivolous Ex- 
cuses. One would imagine, since tlTi^ 
scriptures arc ackuoWlcd^d to 





rAriiM otrf ftt^oni, »e 

relttt Ijawe -Am fll^ay# apen 
r m mr mirnds 

giSLJtfi )?e able^ 
otcvt 9 ^ io refer 
_ MlHciiive 0tand^ df 
jfbM " 3^ ^ccidly^sittc« 

thase 4c|&tum jMKi the^otds of eieroal 
13^ Sim ^ide to Batva^O^ no 

ti^ Se ^outflU too much, and 
tiotalmr too great, ti> acquaint p^i^aekca 
B^lliydtgirdirectton This was tlww st«<^ 
dbac ^ii^loyed the r<^ Psalnfist in ail 
hla Mifenirnts lh<maw of the Lord 
^l^ght^ and all the day long 
hn ^udy in it Tins was 4bo 
kftOwtec^ he reo Mnf Hiicnds to u«, aji 
more to he dcsireVxhin gold, and tnore 
carifeatlyfo be sought foi than fine gold. 
I^nd ifTfie law, vhich was» only the 
shadow of good things to come, d<.ber\id 
so high k chai^cter, and gavt so much 
cncouragomtnt to tht study of it, how 
much more should tin wntings of the 
gospel engage our a[)plic itions, in which 


iifb atjd ]§iinortality arc brought to Ii^ht, 
in whith our Jiopes arc assuud oi ever- 
histmg iclicit}, and oui ictioiis dnictcd 
to the atihinmi^t of But if wo t\- 
pett these advantages fium the study ot 


ml ifcgd" ft boXtj Iflf 
satilc^vc^ which wft tfhvet aUfud idf ll> 
IS indeed cauaJly^&g^^ % «tte$t 
Sapre<h^eliic|«ft emifbiy ho 

llAMflWmteitcei^ Hi iSfukt ^ 

Mhich <fity Up* 

that iMy 

blar ^lam rkfcr^rkci 
Illd Qu^ificdtion -*1 
mdeod sicuic tis hroift fidimg loto^ 
abuses of neghgcnce ot Knuion^ti 
revert nec, 1 undmtiii^^ 
mind which is due^^ us'tfr 
C reatoi, tliaS subm»'»oif i 
ol 0111 heartB apd tmdmtimBiiiiNb hlf 
divine wii), di^pehes 0$ 

conx|>ly whidsoiverlie pn>p(fm Ht 
us, wlKthehitMCdheurnatift^ 
tice So that if God reteals any teutfir^ 
and cpmmaiiddiis to heheVfttil:, Wepre* 
sently, and without scruple, 
sent to It, though the profKisidon iomh 
ed he above oni capacities clearly to 
comprclund 1o a good ChrtstiaiiY thf$ 
IS a sufficient proof ot anv avrirlc, etfot 
Ood» who can neither drci lie nor be tk^ 
ceived, har revealed it in kis word. Ilk 
ch)(b not reply against (lod, and raiad 
doubts and questions withimKimself, alM 


the scnghircs, wt imut 

II. them with attention \\ ith- 
outtbis tindeed, baicly to run o\ti the 
words of Bcriptuie, in a negligent, cur- 
soiy maitnei, is a piofanc disrcgaid to 
the^jtin^il^ty Author, whose name they 
bear." We owe so much Te'pci t to every 
commdu wnftr, whom wc think oui- 
6olves> concerned to read, though the sub* 
ject bo treats of be oi less importance 
to uSj an^to allow him a fair and at- 
tentirq^^Mipding , how much morotlicn is 
this when the words wc are 

readmkte the words of God, when the 


too curiously inquire, how can th^d 
things^bc , b^ause it is impe^blt ouir 
finite capacities should havetaif e;Rentai»i 
adequate idia of the natifre B,nd Utt|t* 
butes of an infinite boiftg It is thto^ 
foR otii duty to submit AurkcrUpks* th 
the authority of the « voaler, the |(^ro»dt 
sition may be trucy noti^ithstanding 
objections, and since* God has 
manded our assent, wc are bouncHso hie** 
lje\e It. bhould the authority of diviM 
revelation itideed be pretended fcr ftUy 
thing directly contradictory to the plaiA 
p mciples ot reason, such as the doC>- 


ftMUfisr Jj^cy treat ot is no less than our 
etom^ l^pp^Qtas or misery? liow little 
then <& We regard eithci the nii^esty of 
flm ajuQioJr or the importance of the sub* 
ject,^b^ With a careless piecipitation 
over some portion oi the scrip* 
because we are accustomed 
at ^ne and such a place to 4p 

so, em dispatch it as a burthensome 
ta^Wii^o|ad on'' us, which we want to 
as as we can? lo what 
ptiqfese, or widh what prospect of uu* 


time of transubstaiitiation, it were sU* 
persution, apd nai faith, So \issent to nt 
Thiais a suh|ec<^Wlfich odr faculties 
arc proper judges, aAd if we oannot be 
sure that this iS falsa,*4e danaot ho snf# 
that any nbjttig u true; and thttefo^ H 
IS rodeiBtesi^atidr wot rtmtieifce, to iate|B 
pict thO'divuieHi/bnli^m 
exposes thcbiito the ooidiifmpt ftf ijk 
sidenue mqubpenT Whcfv^Jthere Is ^ 
pofcbibility ot fln£ pwqmskKm being true» 
the diviiie imthortty muHt detida the 


FAMILY LECTUSES, 


Asm. Lllfv 


m 

Tbt» giA^.ofJioly 

j|t ihc# tcotper oi 9atA ito which ifpi iiM 
fipipilaed;^ Uinsclf in the. fineBt 

. meek,>my9teiie$ 

IMr40./t^i4c^;:feQlum wHl^ppd jdubcoycr 
^ tc^atvres of th«^ U isi^m whiQh 

k bem Bibqve. TAh Me .Xo«y/> 

is:mjf thrwe^ ond^^thf €a^ti my 

Aut to this manptll I4ook^ to 
Ma( vAq io pooTy and o^ a contrite epi^ 
^ 194 tmfi tremUetk ad tny mrd* Wo 
^lut not exalt , oui^vos , a|;amfit . God, 
OAA jn^o our Snitf. reason the meauture 
of dktb iind duty* . , must not s^ch 

jfbr the j^ompiete Uw^ofour faith and 
•cti<^ iia^our own understandings, but jn 
the l;^yjM:np^ui:es, which are to be looked 
OQ^and, reyercnc^.by u$, not as the 
words, of men, hnt» aa they arc in truth, 
the word of <sod. 

But besides . this reverence to God the 
author, th^ is a farther instance of our 
humility to be shewn* in not being too 
hasty and peremptory ,of ourselves, to 
dietermincf the meaning^.^and sense. of the 
holy scriptures. . .T'hey .were, indeed, 
oveiy past of them,, written, for instruc- 
. tio|i,..and every where contain something 
^bscful and fit to be known; but 
Vhat.is' ^solutcly ncces^ojy to, be known 
^by ail, is easy to he understood by all, 
end is obvious an4 intcQigibie to ordi- 
nary capacities. In the mean dmc, there 
are npti a few places which the wisest and 
best^lmen cannot readily explain ; and 
others .wfiicli llhey shall neVer be ablo to 
tUtcJi^, fill tho appointed time shall 
edito, when God shall thiiik fit to open 
ouic «yc8, and let uV sec clearly these 
sacred mysteries. With great caution 
therefore and humility should the igoo- 
tbnt and tinleariied proceed, to whom 
jnany more places must be difficult and 
utipifelUgible, than to those who have 
greyer capacities, and. who have applied 
fbem^vea to study of them. I am 
from ^hat any one should 

'implici&y flugu mmselftothe sentiments 
great or how knowing 
ifiiviry Be caiMiiot, by any authority, 
be obliged' to undchtand any words in 
scripture in such a sense as makes the 
jj^roposilion evidaiRtly.felse., because no 
autnorijiy can , higmincnt; of . equal 
weight With tfie jUwii , evidence of the 
’ thing. But then rt" is jasauifest^ that he 


who.hasnot fearpi^m^usti j^ nmoyifh 
UiMces of tus inquw tCQiP. .of 

.difficuk places, he, in the mvSlhg<4^^ 
.mined by some dathori^. «dlw?rj 
. and .when^thcruui4f0i*oid^.of 
lificd,with' eli.tha iea^'ij^ tkin..irnecea^ 
.saiy f^ auch' inquiries,' ^d phe bav^ 
set :thdiiiselves ap^ to jdiis ppiticuiar 
study^., aad toxo: by ^ pepper authority ap« 
pointed |o. be guides to other flSco, it is 
but rt^a^nabloiihat fiioie of less idrilifics 
and opportuiuiict of knowledge, . should 
first consult them, and pn*fer< theif. au-^ 
•^ority to any other, to persons not so 
qualified, of not so appointed* ' 

^ Upon the whole, Mti^ general rule 
should be observed;^whatspevcr ts ul^ 
cessary for every in^di to understand, is 
plain to every man; opd. if persona of 
interior capacities would content then# 
selves with understanding and practising 
what is plain in the scriptuvea* they 
would perhaps do al) that; is strictly re- 
quired of them,; but if they. will, be cu- 
rious, or have a real occasion to inquire 
into the /nooning of more difficpl^^places, 
it certainly becomes their bunulUy to 
consult those whom, they may inodestLy 
presume to know more^ (than themselves. 
Let every one apply himself first to the 
study and practice, of. tl^ gaost |ihdn 
and obvious scriptums ; and if. desire 
of divine knowledge carry, him farther, 
letchim, with the modesty of ^the eunuch 
in tlKs Acts, desire sume on^ .pf 
capacity, to, .lead and keen , him, IfsPlia 
wander out of the w ay* The apostle ^as• 
signs this very reason to the Ephesians, 
of God's establishing the several orders 
of the ministry in the church* that U\ey 
should no more be carried altoMt witli 
every wind of doctrine, but haf^i a ra- 
tion^, » though not infallible, recourse in 
their knowledge, for the solutip^.of tbuir 
doubts, in any question of faith iqr pi^ 
ticc.' . -i, - 

The IVth rule to be obsKTved in cc^i* 
suiting th^ scriptures is, to mad tbm 
without pFijudice ; a fault we ahaB. j|}c- 
ver avoid, unless we observe .thp;Jl^ip^r 
rule, aqd approach those sacred dritclit^s 
with reverence and humility, an 

open heart, . and a teachable (Bmpfion. 

The word of Gqd must harejm^l^ 
course. To putp fpreo upqq 




c O k % 

iiap^b.%ttet^fi>dy^ ftfrrcf fn- 

"TifliltiTtf'i>'^^*‘‘*'tT" '^*"'*'* 0«d)-and doing '^aHH^lijliid '^ot 

"»Wfei>dl4g^^H<^y 'Spirit y^d of'IISs «Md' 

.d»ltar dlilniwi^y^ltd eetni* to tbote 

■ #Ml'’'j>«3ndice- arftMpreptwe*- •.irtlwdHte'nji^lll»S.dllitaih|A4fjdttfir(S|B* 

liiOK a lk«r4!o tbo^dcripCarCf, 

*WHikMig 'tiiwia Ae fuli 0<5iMs 

Mth'.Wb) -be * d«siro«r« that Sioii; sof^.m^ wtay aWtl E ffl; 

BOffl^'lMrfoved t^imoiYsliOnkl bo true, iind ■' dy'ofthc’KoJ^sdHjjttft^. ''Wjl 
is’tbiSMib^ dseterranied to find 'it there ficatiprt8‘I'*\WIl'.'add-btft^<fc^^| 

■ <ir he Ift'dtiwilling t6 pfeirt with as necessary, 
fa^faiuHtc siri. itod thmfofCdresolves to Almmbtv 




ittid ^ikla» its meaoiDg. This is a' vice kndWled^ ■ of ' his ■trdlfc,’Vihi#‘;^|^^s 
nfthc greater (byiger to os, hccausd it graco,-' Aat''’#e may- in 



happiest who i 

slaved, fot 1 am afraid no one is wholly gulur practiced dtl Cbfisti^ 
free add* out oC its power, Bhrt'fiere is sHfl oite 

Who is there who docs not incline, one apostle recomihendfi me WoAs^f 

Way ^ the other, . and would not be glad hiy text? and thaHs, ' ' ? 

that'this or'that side'of theque&iion was 4thly, A nearly edhCatioti id this' idiid^o 

true/aiitecedently to the consideration of ' The fTrst ad vantage T sWIl ‘mohuon, 

. 1 < .-. -i! -I_J ’ tf_ * 


any laW ot teaSbn to determine his judg- 
metitt Who is there that does not ndic up 
sotnethhig without ground, and upon 
truss ; ’Which' because he has once es- 


of being applied to this stuef^ w^heil we 
arc children, is, that then we ' gen^hmy 
read under the direction of a gdidb, wbo 
can explain the doctrines, rccomjd^^d 
p0ied:^ hen resolved, ai all adventures, the precepts, presen-e us‘ from crToiF^aiui 
afterwiMs to ' maintain ? To a man' thus encourage ns in duty; ' ^ ^ 

prepOfiSiSteed, it happens Well, if by For though God has ^appdiA^d t£e 
chance^ he is in the right; for if it be ministers of his word to be aS^folantUps 

t erwise; he » hardly to be reclaimed, of knowledge for the r^bUhre oftiis j^b- 
bveiy-Unb he reads he finds something pie, to be at all times/ irea^y to rain 
that' 4itonds like an argument for his their ignorance in whatever diffibuUi^ 

may occur to'tfa'cm in the itudy of^me 
oracles; yet when men are ani^ to 
the age of manhood, they ard either 
much ashamed t6 own 'the|r 
to wply for these assi^ah'cesy or iodiot^* 
fidSlt of theh* ow’h abilities to beliefs 
they want ‘them:' it is ther^fbVe of^^rCat 


cauve, Wnd favours his opinion ; and 
^vrhen the' scales are held thus partially 
tatleven, th^ slightest probabilities hkve 
tM of <ienionstratkm. 

‘ aiKl absolute is the domi- 

tiiDit' bf 'piejudice ; and, what is still 
the 'vNifSt circumstance of this disease, 

«the infection is found most 'where it least advantage to us to be inufedtO tli^ 
of all isbould appear, in the inquirk^s of n^crions,' wheii ittd miiid is humble dl|d 
rcIi[^V* With what obstihaCy may we niodest,' anddispoH^ io jtli^eivd^Vrld. obi^ 
heretic pen^ist in his Vhistake, and instra^ioh. ' * ‘ 

unwillingly is he bi^nght to retract the bapplnesi (mrly dthi 

^bj^he has on€?e assertedf With wha*- 
eva^fon)j wilt he put by the bvj 

deii€;#^6f li'uth i Abd vf hat weak ptrfehtfes thbse, 

'mtt'bljliiuy /hoHi't)f to mainiam ait o]lli- i' 

li^has uiufertakCn lb defendl "And * to*’ give 
t Ikben :he ‘Ckn suppbit’ it *' '\lst, 

he is o0i^ \n cdBi^^card,S^ pa^ 





$H FAMILY 

lli £e.k»ul are insei^le desires of jkuow^ 

the cikfm* 

tftiesamVmptyfarul'vnfi^ thenu^ 

And 

die Jeecherv Wfnrlnt tbi^ 

ssbj^ icm eur.mihdiA li^ deep^ cha- 
jractevt^ and .ceimoand the attendcm of 
,<4l^r3if jfaiCQlty : but especially, if it is re-* 
^preaeitf^' to us as a subject of groat im- 
pdedifteetoour fidicity^ the mixKl is then 
ca^ ;jpjekd ^poitunate in its inquiries, 
imd cveiy caf^iety of the soul is opeiud. 
to ita: direction to happiness. But 
Vhen^tfai^ study has been neglected in 
our xoiflifSaity, bur thoughts are disttact- 
ill,: by. a variety of otlier spoculationj?, 
vte are prepossessed in favour of oilier 
schemes, of hapless, and it is with re- 
luctancy wa are brought to hearken to 
any fresh, proposals. ..And as wliat wc 
are employed in when children, paiticu- 
larly engages qur attention \ so,, 

2diy, It is received with peculiar im- 
pressions of awe and veneration, . Father 
and ms^rarc names of so inuch autho- 
rity witii ii$,.in that governable part of our 
life, that wiiatotcr system of j-eligion, oi* 
.>»le of action, they propose to our obser- 
vance, is reverenced as iiifaJJiUe. . It is 
’then the scriptures are moot etfectiially 
recommended to us, iindvr the venerable 
character of the word of (iod; and the 
natural force of education will incline us 
to treat them, with the same respect in the 
^future part of our livc*s. If indeed we 
jCOpsidier the force pf an early education 
the )uiQwlr(^e of tlie scriptmxs, with 
XG^id to the fourth qualihcatiop 1 pro- 
.scnlK'd for reading them, a freedom from 
l^ejudtce, t^c same arguments that i:e- 
cbmmehd it as a foundation of rcvc- 
.rence, seem equally to dissuade it ai^he 
voccasion. of all those prejudices, which 
d^uct Uio bsecdoni of our 
Jbtthis, only is an accidental 
very much prevented 
by the esare^^ our 'first directors. Or if 
k (iu 1 am afraid it is) to 

from all prepos- 
sessfo^ifaih h im aigunumt for 

jehoonng p«rs<^ df buovrlcd^ and ho- 
jWy, 10 Ihis^ province, 
and eminent. Ifer tj^ir assidu- 
is tht di5dhaii^:bf~ it; bui^ilfacn this 


LECTUHES. 

» provided for,, it is^ 
mable happiness to tha.chfid to 
engaged oh Uie 

nished with a set o{ pringip^^ ^hich 
the strictest examinations' of 1^ treason 
musjufterwardj, appro^i^fl 

But it is fartlicv obsenub^^thati.tbeill 
ctFeci of theste early prcJi^^^^pears 
,chiedy4n the speculative |ioihtavbf reli- 
gion* ^ fThe practical rules indeed the 
scripture are so clear and obvioji^'dhat 
imthe( tho instructor nor the.|nip3\can 
easily mistake them. It is only from ha- 
bits of vice, and an luiwilliogncfti.tQ find 
a favourite jiassion disapproved, that wo 
are induced ,to prevaricate .with the 
precepts of scripture^ „and consequently, 
since an early education in the know- 
kxlge and esteem of them, is the most 
etfectual methojd to Jnuro us to the prac- 
tice of those, duties they prescribe, it must 
)>c acknowledged us tlie likclicat^mi^ans 
to secure us from mistake, in assigning 
the meaning ot them. Nay, farther, if 
we e.xamine into the rcas<3iLs of men’s 
obstinacy in the defourc cvqd p# thos*^ 
speculative errors,' it will be often found 
that either the errors themselves are. such 
as lend to palliate some practical immo- 
rality, or that nieu adhere to them ratiMT 
out of pride, and. ailectation of ^hig^- 
rity, or a disdain of retracting what t®y 
have once asserted, than from.^a serious' 
and raiional persuasion of tho truth of 
them : and conscqiiqntly, sinep,^. 
observed, un early c<lucattoD id tlie 6till|^ 
<if the scriptures is the most probable, me- 
thod to engage us lr> ])ractise ti&bt 
nes.s, humility, and tiie other monqlgf^es 
they prescrilx?; it is a remedy e^iajily 
etfectual to pn'servo< us from 
part of tlicsc h|p;^culiitivc erro^p;^ ;aiMl 
w hatever mistake cun cemsist 
sincere cxcrciac of these virtu^^!t!ii'OfcM> 
great danger to our bpppine^}. pjb^vCon- 
scquebtly of no great CQncam^Whj^rvit 
be prcvcntpil or not. w , , 

Upon die whole, as. ihc study .^of the 
scriptures is in genial 
all men, so an twly applicadoa.|(t,,<K8 
study is particularly encQUVfigq^ 
commendtod to us. This is ^'pii|>pcr 
semson of disGiplino and }nstrAi^i|:( .^iiad 
whoever, through misfortune' 
gence, has wiuked.tto 

' -t/; • 



mkiun-' is^p<TT6t 


back' to d>o 
tl^t <ig^, befom 
tko doctmics of 
(sayii our 
iiMlnof i'^eoeive the 
kingsMlM ^ he skull 

tl«fe^1ilobk|t«iid 
moit entertaining cniployfhent of evcYy 
|Hiried,^>ftnir age, kiuI overv condition of 
. OQ#'i^. We inay t|icro hear Ood* speak 
to tisf? itfti live. We have there the most 
infalHWe ^it'ctions to duty, and the most 
kni'mOtitig encooragements hi the perform- 
ance of if. ’ Every infirinity«>f our nature 
is there prescribed its proper remedy, and 
every affliction of Jife'ia supplied with 
pw)per consolations^ 'I’he jusi is there 
confirmed, the sinner reclaimed, and 
the penitent i*evlVcd# itli oITcts of pardon ; 
and every sincere and faiilifiil servant of 
Jeslis Christ i& supported in all the diffi- 
cultiCfif and labours of ol>cdionco, with 
the assurance of a glorious iinniortaliiy. 

\SERMOX LIV. 

1 

. . ' By Dr. Rogi;ii«. 


a«d^^nai> 

' mak&>& mojc^ ^ 

.ikiion 
idcst, 
miasion 
One' w^u W' 

■iSve should induce the 
vvor:d to be so' jk>licitOtt% lU 
ther to argue 6t imigb 
kind out of the 
religion. The interest of 
themselves rather 
other conduct. . For it 
great advantage to them; phr* 

suits of the honours,’ the wce^h; qt‘ple££ 
surcs of life, to have' oth^ ihaitsd 
by fixed and stated roles-; to koiMr ^ex- 
actly within what bounds th^y we con- 
lined; how far they can 'gO|, and V where 
they must stop ; anchto be i^ic to ascer* 
tain tile point, beyond vfhich |h<^i^ ^ 

cure li'om their competition, whik they 
themselves are free from all rules,' and 
nt liberty to make use of any expedierds 
that appear conducive to tteir designs. 
But here lies the secret: the rliberthi© 
can have no rational conviction, and 


TKfe FbDy of making a JVIock at*-' 


Prov. xiv. 9. 
makAi Mook at Sin. 


It is meihinks a little mortifying to the 
prcd<>^me'*'aQd irroligiuiis, who set up for 
parts, more accurate tliink- 
itfgf 'diwl a deeper penetration’ than other 
^ ^nd so great and so wise a prince 
aa Sotonion>, who had considered human 
life with so much attention, constantt^*^ 
nmAiim thtoi under an opposite charac- 
'SssC diem as fools, ^lliis im* 

ptttal|jbn he not only asserts, but proves 
frofllt particular examination of tlicir 
and conduct; and in iny text 
from this instance of their folly, 


from this instancy of their folly, 
|faidBMi^ing^.amock at 

wbieb it is not nioant, thatthey af. 
]l^ l^vaxMiefthe*^^ of their owalife 

ridictildiis. 
ducted ogwaKt the 
1M religion ^ivhich foirbid 


consequently no rational acquiescence, 
in the principles ho acts on. A con- 
sciousness ol guilt ami its natural at^^ 
tciujant, shame, hang about him, do 
what he can. To guard against th<se 
tioublesoine sentinn nts which haunt and 
iiUeiTupt his pleasures, he finds neceSf 
sary to gain the applaud and approj^v 
tion of men to his conduct h'ia the.\pifi^ 
culiar piivilege of virtue and innootoee 
to be able to stand alone. He who is 
secure in the appi-obation of Cod^ 
demise the scorn and contradiction luf 
tbd^ whole world; but wickedness is na- 
turally timorous. The hhcrdne finds 
himself unsupport^ fronf within,\az}d is 
therefore sohlritous to :Tottfirin hia 
deiicc, and rofootc hir .by 

countenance and esteem 4itnm, * INfw 
w’hil# the fear of God;« aitd the 
of his laiivs,-\retain their dsue 
tOorid^ men are sure' of 
ed out 
teshition.'-* 
fovonr4fie 

kind^^ they hhnsflf 0i^b(LW^&Q 

rigid? jprihWph^ 'aita 'si^ 



Sctrt.LIV, 


> A M I L r ' L E C T U R E S. 


BMS fiy^fiT sm'.‘ by what m^ods* 

nmst 'this be' Serious roamiing 

the cau«e'k3j!t not bear; but* if 
tHey catt iu(frtroiis turn to the * 

by a mixture of \vic with 
tSefr^dfe^nw, raise h labgh' cm their' 
aiicce^ as-far 'as they desire ; 
for they' know very 'iicll,' that whut men 
be prevailed bh lo laugh at, they arc 
not aptj iti aiiy’grt*at‘ degree, either to 
‘ haeieor fthrC' Their dread of sin, and 
aversion Irbfh'^he sinner, will bo gradually 
Ic^Mitbd * by these impressions ; and if, 
uffdcr anjf character, wc can bclt?concilwl 
t<!^>hefrieRdBUfp, and be pleasc'd with the 
cohve^satioii^l&rtlie^crimina], wc sliatt not 
be very much oflendml with his crimes. 
Tb' corn'd this ' profane levity in those 
'who akto guilty of it, and to guard ofhei-g 
from its impression, I shall endeavour to 
confirm the assertion of Solomon, That 
it is bxtreme ' folly thus to make a mock 
dt sin. ‘ 

But first, it may be proper to promise, 
that these -mockers at sin may be dtstin> 
gUished' ‘ under two characters Either 
they are «ach as ridicule all fear of 
ofRmding God, and in consequence all 
religion, as weakness and superstition ; 
and these can be no other than professed 
atheists ;* of such as care not to go quite 
so great a length as this.' Some crimes 
they will acknowledge to expose us to 
the aUg^of God, and to be justly odious 
to* men ; but others^ such as they indulge 
ih their own practice, or would encourage 
i& others, they represent as light and 
trivial escapes ; matters of jest rather tlian 
of conscience, and not deserving a serious 
eonaidcration: But the folly of both these 
attempts against religion must appear, if 
we consider, 

I. What sin ris.' 

IL What consequences must attend 
maMing a mock er jest of it, 

Ndwsio, iu'the notion which religion 
g^ves oT it, ts^Che transgression of a reastm>>' 
able, righteous law, prescribed 

to our epModt by the A uthor of our be- 
ing, oittiilioae pleasure all that we' have, 
and we hope lbr» ^dCpem6 r the 

of our reastfo, which if' conii'a^i 
IticfliTihe abhorrence of oorGbd^ whose 
power and authority ^it>dehes/hndiuho^ 
im lesgastMmtt thahthe blood of 
W foil of Goci hiimdf eoMU 


Consider it in its Meets, and We fiOd it 
the parent and cauae Of all the misety wo ' 
either feel or feari It Was sin thiit degrO'* 
dcri our nature iifom the perfection in 
which It waai creamd ; that drbdsed tm • 
froth a glory Httle rnlbrioi^'to the angels; 
into thik weak, pussionato, and ignorant 
creature we now arc ; that brought death ' 
into tlie w*orId, hnd opened all the paths 
of sorrow that lead to it. AB these 
arc the fruits and wages of sin. But it 
has still more terrible Meets than these : 
it pursues us into nnorber world, and wil} 
there be attended with everlasting pCnaU 
ties ; horror ihnd torments 'whidi Shall 
never have an end. And eah thB dread- 
ful evil be' a proper subject- for s^ioii! and 
drollery? Can we permit ourselves to 
laugh at what enrages the angef of our 
God against us, what nailed our friend 
and patron to the cress, what daily cru- 
cifies the .Son of God afrt^sh, and puts 
him tt» an open shame, and what, unless 
atoiu'd ti-r by the tears of repentance, 
will ruin our whole nature, and cast both 
body and soul into hell ? 

To him \iho calls himself a Christian, 
sin, un«ler these characters, must appear 
the most hateful and te rrible ol all evils. 
If he bi'lf'vis that :;ospel which ho pTO- 
Teisos, he knows that the wrath of G«>d 
shall 1)0 n'vealcd from heaven,' against all 
unrightcoiisiicsi; of men ; that no rin shall 
escape the notice or resentment of his' 
Jud^e, but be avenge^ in eternal inflic- 
tions. When he reflects on these serioA- 
truths,^he will find little inclination to 
treat any siii as a Itglit and ludicrous 
thing; and make a Jest at what may pos- 
sibly ht' his mvn or aiiother'v* damnation. 
The atheistical scolcers at sin indeed 
make a mock at these consequehres of it 
too ; ridicule them as inormos invented’ 
to frighten mankind ; the Otf thci, 

crafty, or the dreaihi of* twi^ritkion. 
But, sdas ! they will one ddy ithd that 
there is a'Godv jttst and tWriblc in^his 
judgments ! \vhcn all their JoHity shall^hs 
changed into trembliiij|Lkndthei*r^femgh^ 
into weepingand gnasning of 
' In the mean time, let us condbii^ntfto 
far to thelibeitme; as to argtie 
upon his own principled. Let 
sin only under its pileshnt 
and see wbeth'ei; He be foFhrisb te'lfe ttiialEb 
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NoWy what is it cHfnbroils human 
wAelyy disturbs the petu:e, order, and 
huppincss of the world, but Whence 

come waiif ^aiid fightings among uSf dis* 
cord an4 ^iiteption, fraud and oppression^ 
and all the %ml effects of malice, eovy^ 
avarice^ ofr revenge, but from the^n- 
goycrnc<hlu8U and passipns of « he 
^ greater part of the complaints, of the 
nust^rable^ when traced to their proper 
soueCfif, will be found to arise €ithec,fix)m 
their own, or other men's transgressing 
the law^ of God. To laugh at sin there* 
fore isto laugh, at misery, to laugh where 
a wise man ought to mourn. It argues 
indeed somewhat worse than folly, a 
baseness and inhumanity of temper, atid 
an enmity to mankind, for a man to 
delight nnd sport himself with public 
mischief. Siiould seo a man playing 
with serpents, and jesting with scorpions, 
could we be.diwrUHi with the sight? 
Would iiptthc natural piissions arining m 
us upon such a sight, be pity for the 
ignorance, and concern for the tlanger, 
ol the man? Or if we apprehend any 
malice in* the action, a design to persuade 
others to venture on these perilous liber- 
ties, should wo not abominate the wicked- 
ness of the intention, and w ith zeal and 
indignation oppose the succe^>s of it? 
And can we. with patience behold a pro- 
fane wn'tch playing with the sting of 
death, endeavouring to abolish the dread 
of sin, and persuade men to divert them- 
selves wi{h present misery, and future 
damnation i Folly, in its common na- 
tion, is too mild and gentle an imputation 
for such a conduct ; we must aggravate 
the idea, .and add to it some odious and 
detestable images, before it will express 
it. That even in its highest aun worst 
aense, it will properly be applied to this 
practice, will further appear to us, if wc 
. lI•^C9nsidcr thf consequences of ma- 
hieig a^mock.at sUi. : 

Now |hc geiH^ral copsequcnccs of this 
practice mu&t be the prevailing of sin and 
tJUniri^teousncss in the world. I'he pas* 
sioiis qC mankind .&ad them, by a strong 
pcc^nsity, to what is forbidden. Our 
eppPlitefi are always c;aUing upon us to 
vmh out ottr l^and, and tu^e something 
Oitf pf dim widag scGiie of {deasure that 
by us; and the ^vil is . cver^ sug- 
My dp :it lofolyi. lyf 
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shallot surely die; and all tlie fcnci^^ 
and 'pards of religion aie found litdd^ 
to witbho^ our complijuu^ 
the restraint we are or $an.be ^ umlec. ii 
frpip them.. Were jt not for^^e^jhajir of 
offend!^ God,; exposing t«| hia 

displeasure,^ and sgpaltifs 

of his daws,;, every kind, of erj^kj:diie»'; 
would soqn prevail, and» 
which has broke its bounds, overspread 
the face of the, earth ; and conBoqtusntly^ 
whatever weakens these resyaa^ts, must, 
in the same proportion,: occasion the itw 
crease and overfiowing of all, ungodliness. 
Now what can more efie^rtuallycontribijUe 
to this evil than making a xx^pek at sin, 
laughing at that formidable notion under 
which it ought to be considj^red,', and, rp- 
pix:scutmg it only as a petty indiscretion, 
a light and ludicrous thio^? The idea 
of the action is pcriectly changed by this 
disguise ; the proper penalties, of it are 
hid out of Sight, and only a tritling^incon* 
venietice from the railliTy of men sub- 
stituted in the place of them, A penalty 
(if it may be called one) which will give 
the sinner but little apprehension, for 
few arc disposed to think they want wit ; 
and if they can but turn the Jest upon 
such a n^proyer os this, they are suffici- 
ently guarded against any uneasiness riiey 
can tear from him. The fear of Cod,^; 
Hiid the dread of his resentments, arc.(w 
1 observed) the only effectual restrainU 
from sin. But, to keep up the sel^e 

and impression of this principle, it u 
necessary that men should, evciy whciu. 
meet with some apparent effects of it. 
When they see, in all about them, a revo- 
rent apprehension of the divine presenca 
and auihority ; when they hc^ tuem, on 
all occasions, express an awful regard to 
his laws, and instead of daughter or ap- 
plause, entertain the transgression of them 
with serious a^proof and abhocrepce, 
gives a quick and UYelyJnfiufjuce to jtho 
foar. of God. It will jreciaim th^ modesti 
and check even the most pnefiigs^ isinneril 
The . very shame of appearing less conscs^ 
eutious,, less. , restraint "from ^wj^kedn^f 
than other men, will, at Iwt 
opeii insolence .of impiety, 
public exwple>ithiA;SQmp^bopD^ 
decepcy,,and,.,^lj^y. 
traosgressiipas, of 
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tr^at -^in paly as a nuitter.of 
ple^aKy, Dcitlur sham nor 
igpQScicncp ]aUjL^o«fible to preserve their 
/Viip. libcriine will no Ion* 
fler (^nqeal .bis €;runes„ apd even 

^ JSP^'iU .<rf. 

ac4,^atei;A4Hr .opposi,4oiv4n^^^ i>y 
^.uii^ua^cw the sUt*an), 

^Q^d^Uie xeinoach of a^ectation and sin<! 
gularity.* , : 

• if is CO be bQp(;d indeed, that the natun 
)al re^taiicps of rcasoa and coosc^ouce, 
Win g^'iaily ^uard men a^inst the 
s^ofos of the iirst kind ; the open atheists, 
lyho ndicule all tpur of CickI, ait rcsbamts 
o£vimie.and«^ligiop, and, invdect, ail 
distinctions pi good and evil. Mankunf 
jjiust be corrupt, even beyond i xample, 
before they can, with pleasure or patu uctv 
endure such insults pn common sense and 
Yjpnie. But there arc mockers of auotlier 
character^ %vhose success is more to be 
feared ^ men who will permit you to keep 
a reserve offoligion, will pretend to agree 
with you in detesting some crimes, buf 
persuade you to think others only ludi- 
crous amusements, which it is weakness 
and superstition to abstain from your- 
selves, and a morose, unconversable seve- 
rity to censure in \ our neighbours. .Now 
this. is a temptation to which \vc are 
exceedingly opi'ii. We are iond of any 
oyenure ot compounding imiiters with 
God^and will give him any equivalent 
for a favourite sin ; and therefore, when 
ffe are persuaded to believe the sins to 
yhicb the solicitations of friends, popular 
fashion, or our own ap.pt tucs, paiticuUrly 
lead ib, to be trifli'S ot no moment ; and 
that other observances, Irom whicli wc 
have no aversion, will secure to us the 
^kpectations of duty, the delusion is not 
easily resisted. But liowr latal must the 
coiist^quences of these notions be to pub- 
lic virtue,^ whtijever. they are cnleriaincd ? 
For* v^WIc'^cvery one will be tor bringing 
His ^bWii vices within the indulgence as. 
tri/les, , not meriting a sendus regard^ 
whatever ivstmnr eMh private person 
may lay b'poh himfelf^ the public exam- 
ple will be under ndrife at all, . Every v icc 
will have its" pafroni,^ be tepre^mted 
cquiiliy* tiEiflinfe eqaaHy . reputable,, till 
n w lU he neither ashoni^. at'r^ ti> 
any'; and. <>^..Cpn^ 

sobriety .pf carri^^^^jypti 


tlic distinction of vice and virtue^ shi^Jye- 
laughi'd out of tHb vvorlcb 2 hcse are, the. 
luitural . coiv^uenceii . of making.. mock i 
at any sim *. 

And can it consist with reason 
wisdom to advance such a ^^heiueoa this 
Todet loose, all .ihetwild passi^s of epr^ 
ruptnature, to rangeand sport Ihi^sclvcj 
through • the ■ earth f What^.dgu^^ or 
pestilence can make 30 much htu^' lafncl 
distraction in the world, or. bu, 
cious.u> the- peace and interests bf .human 
society.^ In bolunions image:, of this 
folly, it is like a man who'seauers grrowst 
flre-l^nds and death, and saysv^in^'l not^* 
sport ^ :,And what docs thh'.Jpslol gain 
ti^hibi^df by the success of his ^tnpt, 
but a share in the coninioii calaiuitics he 
occasions? I'^erhaps with fools like him- 
self lie ma^ obluin the applause and 
rcputulionot animpudenr w it ; bntfrom ail 
serious and good men, trom’ali who ^avc 
any regard lor the honour of God, for 
tile salwiiioii oi men*s souls, or lor the 
virtue ami wellare of their counUy, imlig- 
Yiation and abliorrt nee.; and Irom Ciod, 
the righteous avengcT of all . c*ontempt of 
his laws, the si verest iiilbrtions ol his 
wrath, a place in the nethermost hel*, 
vvitli the great seducer and coriupter of 
mankind, uho.se kingdom ami interests h« 
has siTU’d. 'Mie lime will come when 
he shall know and fee), that ul) tlie lawa 
of God are the solemn injunctions of 
almighty power ; that the penaldfe annex- 
eel them arc the iminuuibie determiner, 
tlons ofjiiiiitite Justice. Wln^n sickness 
of age shall set the terrors of the Lord 
betore him, with w iiat regret and Obtonisli- 
ment will be rede(*t on those sins which 
are n(>w tlje subject of bis mirth and 
drollery ? With whm agonies of remotao 
will he then remetubt!!* how he has glo^ 
ned in his shame, and beseech that 
m^ycfty whom he has provokt^d, dipt t)^ 
SOI low of the penitent may atone, the 
laughter of. die fool f " 

I'roin these reflections 1 ho(^ it .may 
appear to os, how much wc arc, obliged 
in duty, and cpricerned in interest^ io 
com et and oppose this vain, iriidigipai 
humour of mocking, at sim 
ously attend to the copsicler|^io|^ 
suggested, the nature and icunat^jl^C^ 
of sin* the autlibrity thj^ 
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derives oh . maixkiniil^ in Jbis wotW, unci 
the dunxi^tioH thut awoft it in unotheiv 
Hrc should tkink^lighUy of 
it^pUlM?t^jli9vur»elves or others* -We loay, 
with 4s much tcason nud t^bnety^. 

* laugh, at our 

owH'Of pvf^ country's ruin* ' U\the kins 
we tr^^|g||with thi^ levity are committed by 
other inaK^^ ourselves partakers 

with ; but if they arc our cKvn, we 
indatYlg ^tlie resentment, and (Ibublethe 
guilt ^ thetn. For he who is ashamed 
^.hts' sin confesses still the justice and 
obiigadpn oi' the law he traosgi'esses ; 
t^ome lijpeds of grace arc yet ali\ e in him^ 
which •hx', due culture and applicutiQU^ 
may be > ^proved to his recovery tchis 
example at least is h ss infective, and i# 
he perishes in»his iniquity, he falls alone, 
and does not involve others in liis ruin ; 
but he who lau^lis and sports at his sin, 
not phjy offeinis, but defu's God ; he dc'- 
clares against the autlif>rit3% and disowms 
the obligation, of his laws. Such a con- 
duct dares light and ducovery : the siiuuT 
triumphs and glories in his crimes, and 
ibrms a party against religion, and there- 
fore will be answerable not only fur his 
own commissions, but for the thousands 
Uiat fall besides him, and tJuc ten thou- 
sands whom he eiicouragv s in the same 
iinpiouii^ presumptions. 

In order to check this growing evil, 
and resign an oflince so provoking to 
God, amRfeo pernicious in its etlccts, on 
the virtue and happiness of mankind, let 
us every one, with a serious and hxe'd at- 
tention^ reflect on that holy apd dreadful 
presence before whom we stand ; that the 
cytai of OUT Judge are always over us, 
atu^nd our going out and our coming in. 
behold, observe, and record every action 
of our lives. Let us remember, that for 
overy idle word we must give an account 
to hi$ Justice ; that even the inost inno- 
cent parts of our mirth will esca|)e well, 
if they are reckoned among our pardon- 
able jnlirinities. But where things serious 
and ,sucrcd, where God and* religion, 
whene/dic transgression of his laws, and 
die pjen^tics he has annexed to them, are 
of an impious mirth, be we 
tilings are noted in bis 
ofguU^ 
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k md our »§'0l^deai$Q kii %nrtjic4^' 

by an 

oifeads hiiB^. 

selje? of 

affiwt hi» majestjr, 
piesMiiv.. biust. 
truitorv' to iiH; iiuer^sUk 
racy with hia enemte.f ' Lot .ai. . thpii- 
appear with zealdh thc.CiUlsoof.<3^,^i^ 
declining virtue, anJ not :^illK '-ixjiif 

gion, which no arguments, eatt' ta 

be jested out of the world by thi? lAiliety, 
of fools. l*ct neither the wit' nor figure 
of the criminal prevail with Us ^ ap- 
plause to encoura^, or hjp silence* ^to 
ap]^‘Ove his profane liberties ; but let' Uih 
treat every sin with the resentment it de- 
serves, and every oflender with reproof 
and correction, if those among us who 
truly fear God, and are concerned for 
his iionour, would unite in such^a con- 
duct, the eflect of it would soon appear. 
Virtue would resume courcige and con- 
fidence, and vice be driven to covert and 
retirement. Credit and applause would 
attend religion, and ^hame would be the 
proni»;tion of fools. Ilut whether the 
aiioinpt succei'ds in these eftects or not, 
let us I'emc'inber that God requires, it at 
our liarKl*- ; will acknowledge and reward 
our honest zeal, and make us large amends 
for any inconvenience we can sutfer 
from it. But if either thnmgh shame or 
cowaiflice we decline this duty, of uit 
shall the Son of Man be ashamed, hefiin?, 
his Father and the holy angels 1 . ' 
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Virtue and Piety our best Security. 

1 Pet. ii:. 13, Hi. 

Who is he that will harm you, if ye be follovors 
of that wairti is jroo<t ? 

Bate, and if you sufter fair righteousness sakiOp 
happy are ye. ^ r ' ? 

This epistle the 'apostle of the^cirqfUiji^ 
cision addressess i^'tKe %6 

disperaioa, hr %i«c<l 
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of the gospel. Me he^ns with exhorting 
them to a general purity of life» and*^oii* 
ness in all manner of conversation/from 
a ivariety of Christian motives ; from the 
expectation of Uiat inberitaoceinCorrupti* 
ble and i)iulcfi]cd> reserved Ibr them in 
htaven; from the holiness of that God 
who had called them» the. regeneration 
they, professed, and the dignity of that 
reittiion into which they were adopted, 
being » lively stones built up in a spiri- 
tual hJRtsCf an holy priesthood, to oflfer 
up spirikial sacrifice, acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ. To these motives he 
proceeds to add this consideration, that 
by such & conduct they would engage the 
esteem of those who were without, the 
Gentiles, among whom they lived ; that 
^rhereds they were ready to speak against 
them as evil-doers by beholding their 
good works, they might be induced to 
glorify God. He then descends to some 
duties of a more especial tendency to pro- 
duce these good efi'ects, such as obedience 
of,subj<Tts to their civif governors, and 
of senants to their masters, and that not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to 
the frpward. fie tbt*n presses, as recom- 
mended by the same arguments, the 
relative dutk'S between husband and wife; 
and finally, a general unanimity among 
the brethren, an affectionate love and 
tenderness towards each other, aiid pity 
and courteousness towards ail nun. And 
to the. inoiives before suggested be faithcr 
adds, that a compliance with the com- 
mands of the gospel in these instaners of 
di|ty» the nuist effectual way to 
seciine their outward quiet and happiness; 
for thus the Tsalmist had assured them ; 
He that mil love Hjty and tee good days, 
let him r^'rain his tongue from evil, and 
kis lips that they speak no guile : Let 
kirn eschew evil, and do good : let him 
seek peace and ensue it: For the eyes 
Lord are oter the righteous^ and 
kis ears are open to their prayers. And 
besides the asaurance which the promise 
of God gave (hem, that these eflccts 
should att( nd such a behaviour as he 
recommended, they ^might conclude it 
from the. natural tendency of the duties 
, themselves ; for who is he that shall harm 
you^ .if*ye followers of thatwUch is 
goodf But, and if it eboold.happeii< 
iiltlibrwise; if notwithsbuidmg all their 


care and innocence^ the malice and 
wickedness of men should vetitritevil for 
good^ and persecute them Ibi^dohig (heir 
doty, they might then take^to themselves 
this great satisfaction, that they suffered 
for righteousness sake, and wereiantided, 
by. the promises oLthe gospel to a dis- 
tingiiisb^- measure of reward;* Ihe con- 
clusions which manifestly arise^oosfrom 
this ^cripmre arc, 

I. T'hat a steady practice df the duties 

prescribed by the go^^, tfao wisest 
and n^t effectual provision against those 
afiiictions which are derived oli us from 
the malice and passions of meir. Never- 
theless, i V : 

II. That this provision will not always 
be effectual to secure us from these .afflic- 
tions ; that the innocent, notwithstanding 
this defence, will sometimes sufibr, yea 
siifTor for being innocent. But tben^ 

III. lie who has made this provision, 
will find support, and even happiness, 
under the worst that can befal him, from 
this refiectiun, that he suffers for righte- 
ousness sake. 

And, I. Wc are here tiuight, That a 
steady practice of the duties prescribed by 
tho gospel, is onr wisest and mo«it cftec- 
tual provisibn against all those afflictions 
which arc derived on us from the malice 
and passions of other men. And how 
large a |V)rtion of that scene of misery 
which occurs to us in human Ii||, is to be 
assigned to this class, wc neeiF^ other 
proof than our own daily observation and 
experience. Let us examine the several 
trilirs of mourners whom we meet in the 
world ; lot us attend to the cries oS’ the 
oppressed, to the destitute exile, or the 
solitary captive in the dungeon ; ia sum, 
let us inquire into the source of all those 
various instances of public- or private 
calamities which afflict mankind ; and 
wc shall soon be convinced, that tirr fair 
greater number of them are owing to the' 
tyranny, or malice, the envy, treachery, 
or rcvmgc.of unrighteous mon. Now, 
firom these evils, no skill or cunning of 
the world ean give us a security, cquu to 
that prescribed to tis by our holy rdigion ; 
for, in the first place, if we serve ..aivl 
please God in the dudes of our stationi^' 
ne himself (as the-aposda; here olMi^pvi0i 
firom die psalmist) has promnied m.ha 
our protector. ' 


That Abidl^ FtHMb 
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in trhoye bonds itrc al^^v^ts of Itfe; who; 
directs the wills, and over^rulcs the passt* 
one of aMnv has OMMircd us, that his eyes 
aK« over ^ righteous, .that ho evil sl^U 
come nigh hb dwelling, neither shall the 
wiehed approach to hurt him, and that 
bewilKnuike even his enemies to be at 
peace him. - But the apostle. In my 
text; paktiCularly directs us to ofaserye, 
that the duties enjoined by tlie gpspel, 
are ih' their nature a guard and seChrity 
to us from these evils, . ; 

So long as the distinctions of good and 
evil are ^cknow lodged in the world, the 
actions \:ommanded by our lioly religion 
must be approved under the t'ormcr cha- 
ractet^ Now this distinction',. was not 
inade^<and these opposite characters affix- . 
ed to the actions of men, from a mere 
speculative and abstract consideration of 
their natures, but with a manifest relation 
to their effects,. and the influence they 
hiid on the happiness of mankind i Those 
actions were by^ general consent denomi- 
nated good, which conduce to private 
and social felicity ; and those evil, which 
distuibed the peace of the world, or 
were injurious to the public or private 
interests of men. But among all the 
schemes of morality which have been 
recommendi'd to the world, none ever- 
appeared so exactly calculated for the 
happiness of men as that revi'alcd and 
enjoined m the gospel. Natural reason 
approves me justness and excellency of 
every precept in it, and wherever it had 
lK^.lbre difb*rcd from these directions, is 
forced to acknowledge its own error. Wc 
may therefore conclude, that a conduct 
ttgrbcable to these excellent rules of life, 
must lay a general obligation on the gra- 
titude of mankind, and procure esteem 
and b^evolence to the man whom it 
adorns.' The most savage and wicked 
dispositian cannot but discern something 
lovely^ and'' endeofiiig ia tlto meek and 
mercffttlyithe affahk .aod^ courteous, iu 
the man who. goes about doing good, and 
«ha^;e9tlends his charity even to his 
anetokto* The villain himself Amis a 


dentha^ the most barbarous tontperoftencr^ 
cxerp^ itself* undef the i. appearance'^ of 
rm^, ,ihan of tolunu and u^iK 
voked mischief# will iddraya^endeo- 
voBjf to plead 

some real oc seeming Injdr^* Now, 
if our conduct be. rg^Vvorned % tfao it»<i 
offensive rules dPthe^OspelyVe haee^tbe 
security of provokii^ hone/ l^e.mdck, 
the humble, the patient diseiplc of Christ,, 
not only defrauds, injures, pr'/'Opgrcsscs' 
no man, but has every paAstOri^nder 
government and discipline, andfl conse- 
quently raises no enemy to. himself by 
contempt, none by censure, none by ^ 
envy, iiis pursuits of this life are calm * 
and inoffensive, lie does not willingly 
cross iho projects, or break into theC 
schemes, d’ the worldly and ambkious 
and if he happens to be engaged in a com- 
petition (as sometimes he unavoidably 
may be) he coniines himself to the bounds 
of justice and sobriety ; his di.^pures are 
managed without liercencss and bitterness, 
without slander and detraction : and 
though he cannot permit himself to ac- 
knowledge right to be wrong, justice to be 
injustice, yet rather than be the ‘occasion 
01 any extensive evil, or of hindering any 
gcncml good, he is prepared to give up 
his own interests, and rtxrede even from 
the most equitable pretensions.' 11# will 
avoid, in the whole course of his actions, 
not only what is really evil, but also, so 
hir as it is possible, all appearance of it. 
This is the temper, and this will be the 
conduct, of all who sincerely obey the 
gospel, and are truly influenced by the 
spirit of it : a conduct w hich, so far as 
any rules of life can effect it, must disarm 
m^ice itself, must reconcile the friend- 
ship and afl'ections of men to us, and not 
only give the wicked no provocation to 
harm us, but in a great measure disable 
him irc»m doing it. A general esteem is it- 
self a real protection. I'he iiijuriesoflercd 
to a good man will be resented with an 
universal detestation, and every man's 
hand will be armed .against him who in- 
flicts thtmK 


secvQjtf tmpiesaion of awe when ho ap- 
BO venerable a ehameter: he 


<«aiiarin.^ai^luin without some remorse, 
andhj^hflBd-sti^ wiiii rvluctaney^ 

i;ik»^|ifo|eoticm. of this chHrafBtcr 
usy if we^<;biMi* 


I'ho' protection of 4iiis character wHl' 
appear still farther, if we ix^llcct thdt 
the most considerable -injuries 
niceive, must be inflicted under *10106 
colour of jusfictfy witb the pmenCe of 
oxetuting publiohlaws, (w ei' !<xt%t 
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the covert of theoa. For though we should in a great measure, isiit off ocendfAn/ 
suppose all estanm/for virtue, aU r^ards even front thostvwho seick'OecfKsion^ Chia 
of; consciciK:e, to hc|j|ut off by meo^ yet they.mi^ have whereof tp^aaciise^ And 
^alire.4t$<df will be some restraint' the most tyrantiicd' govinmmim^ikstrnot 
fh>m th^vcivil laws ornery cbnimunky, only be' without smy just ,>off^€«| < from 
and care to expose itself to. die ^nal.'< such a behaviour^ . but mtHt biMak 
tifoofthem. Now the ends of ‘society thioughcull those cules' on winch^a^hap^ 
rjBquire, that the lawsof every community piness of society depends, and ^en:^t 
should in.gcneral intend the defence and agginst ^ats own true intcrests^befere it 
encouragement of those who do well, can harm ‘U$. Frcnn what hits' hlinfl*sug« 
and Che terrpr and < punishment of evil gested on this hcad^ I presume it itiay ap- 
doeri^^ Lgws^ as the apostle observes, pear, that a conduct of life agrecid^lcio 
are not' made for the righteous and gOod, the pilbcpts of our religion, no%oidy re* 
but for the, lawdc&s tuid unruly, for the cominenda us to the- special pr^tsuction of 
unjusf and the oppressor, J'or the mur*^ God, but naturally engtj^es ihe^foihQd^ip 
* defers of fatiters, and the murderers of and incli^tidn of mankind to ttOj ' puts us 
mothers, for the liar and the perjured, under the defence of a genera#^ esteem, 
and if there be any other thing that is offers no provocation to malice itselj^ and 
%ontwy to sound doctrine. But against very much restrains even its power to 
the just and the merciful, the temperate hurt us, and consequently is our best sc* 
and thccpcaht-ablo ; against such there is curity against the effects of it. 
no law. And cons(*quenily, they who But a perfect exemption from injuries* 
are followers of that which is good, have the present condition of human life will 
not only the general protection of inno- not permit us to hope^r; and therefore 
ccnce, but act under ilie professed favour the apostle must not be here understood 
and defence of all laws ; neither can they as affirming universally, and* without ex- 
be brought under censure from them, ception, that if we arc followers of that 
unless their conduct bo representf'd under which is good, it will be* impossible for 
some cJiaracU-r of evil : an attempt of any one to harm us. It was suflScieijrt to 
some difficulty, .-jjeven to the subtilest his purpose of rvcoroniendiiig innocence 
malice, and which will not very often and virtue as our wisest choice, it the rule 
succeed, where the action is porlectly gimerally holds ; if innocence is better 
conformable to the rules of the gospel, guarded, and less exposed, and affords 
SoiTu thing or oilier will generally be upon the whole a greater security, than 
found wanting, such prudence and cir- the most reffiK'd expedients Of secular 
cumspection at least, :>uch guard against cunning can give uSj^wilhoul it. Unless 
appearances as our religion aiivises, the assertion tvi re thus limited, it could 
where an innocent person or acliiuj is in not be reconciled to those many prcdic- 
tbfi ordinary'^course of justice rendered tions of Christ and his apostles, % which 
obnoxious to the law. tlicy prepared their converts for disCII?si 

I^et us suppose the ca.se which was and pei-secution from a prejudico^world, 
chieifly in the apostle's view, that the civil and would be refuted in the example of 
government should disfavour us as it did their own most holy life and bllfor suf- 
thc ffrst Christians; thes<* must 1 k! ac* ferings. In prevention-* of all iliistako 

, knbwlctl^d to be circumstances in which therefore, it is • 

our religion can give us the least protec* II. Here supposed by the apostle, tihat 
tion; yet, if wo be followers of that the provision he' recommends will not al- 
whicli IS gopd, if we act up to the holy ways prove effectual, but that thie jrigh* 
rules wc, protess,' if we obey our supo toous' may sometimes suffer, yea-fioifer 
riors as fat, as our religion directs, if we for righteousncsfsakc. And this we shall 
mind ot^own business, confine ourselves easily account for, if w^e consider, - 
to thcji^ies of our ilation, and be pure 1st, That therd always were, and ever 
and' jll^ceablc as we arc commanded to will be, some men so excoediti^y wfoked^ 
be, a conduct must be aOended so abandoned to thdr lusts* 

Wiihltiit: utmost jsccurity, that such cir- as to break through all the bolids' 
^Ui^sUnccs can |K>ssibly admit' : we shall, Utude, and even nature m gtitifr* 
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of them,;' s»di ofi murderers jpf fa- 
cers* aod vinufdmrs of iQOthers; and 
frQm Vko$t v^nerjdail^ innocence 

caimoi al^a^s. Jbe a proteetioti, * ^ 

► * 2 dl)Hv .SWt good actions wifi ;»t 
in ^r< proper character, 
notwitihs^ti^ng care. A 

very g^ man may y/mt somedegreea of 
priu^nee, atid a very good action some 
circvmatonces wfeich may be ntKremary to 
place them in a due light ;; and thetelbm 
it may'^not^appear strange to us if they 
are . sometimes mistaken, and opposed 
even by men, iwho aie in general lovers 
of tlMMK^ 'Vrho arc goc)^, and friends to 
virtu|^v> All moral virtue, wh know, con- 
sists m - aj medium, and is on either side 
parted as it were, but by a line,, from its 
opposite vices : and when the action ap- 
proaches on cither side to the line of par- 
tition, it is easy even for a good nnui to 
mistake it, and jnuch easier for malice to 
represent ic as an excess, and expose' it 
to the reproach and penalpes of a trans- 
gression. \Ve must retlcct, 

3 dly, That no human virtuciifi perfect, 
without a mixture of some rc'al failings 
an<l imperfections. Surprise, A%'eakn(*s.s, 
or passion, will sometimes bt'tvay the 
best of us into actions not defensible; and 
tluisc >ve must always expect to be ag- 
gravated by the enemies of virtue, and 
represented to our greatest disadvantage. 
They ax-c fond of lessoning the disparity 
of their own character, and bringing the 
virtuous down to a |^vcl with themselves ; 
and therefore they never fail of objecting 
such defects in a good man as a proof of 
his hypocrisy, that iiis vices are really as 
great as their own, and only the more 
dangcj^us, for being coveiecl under a 
pretend of virtue. When wc attend to 
these radections, we cannot be surprised 
if good men and good actions are somc*- 
times, mistaken, often misrepresented, and 
sutfer what, is only due to evil actions 
aud evil-doers. ^ \ 

And. this we may apply particulaj-ly to 
what, 08 I. observed, was chiefly in the 
apo&^le's view in the scripture before us * 
tbo jpcsei^ents of the publiq magistrate, 
wliqiip»power extending, farther, than all 
debar, rthc inflictions of it must be 

of tempor^iloyils, and the iniar 
Iisk 2 x| ap^i<^^ns of it the greatest of 

•lit 
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Now' ‘when we our' 

tiona^iantiOt cometo«the*ii8lted ofik^rsotw 
ifi^tlfai :hfigh iHit m 

that gen^^y thWhgh several 
coiiv'eyan^ ; andihabif any o^Ofthihie 
Ire pi^al or unjoA, dvur -b^^durjoji^ 
not app^r to thym' ' 
racter : if we obs'erVe at tSe wame 'tHne 
by how many strong passibns t>f 'hitcrest, 
ambition, or revenge, they who l.couVt 
the favour ot a prince ane tempted to 
disdVedit others, to represent them as 
evil-doors, un/it for his trust, disaffected 
to his person ^nd government, and ene- 
mies to the civil peace ; how easy it in * 
for ^ malice to find or make colours for 
such suggestions, how irresistibly arc 
they intused by continual appliciUkHis,* 
and how diliicuUly removed by those 
vvlio arfi accused ? When, I • say, we 
take these and many other circumstances,' 
which will easily occur to us, iifto ottr 
thougJits, we cannot wonder if even godd 
princes are .sometimes imposed on, and 
provoked to treat iis evil-doers . pertons of 
the greatest merit and innocence. It wat ‘ 
by these evil arts and insinuations that 
not only a Ne ro and a but 

even a '] Vajan and Ai^oiiiiius, merciful 
and virtuous princes, were prcv'uiled on 
to persecute a religion, the most harm- 
less and inoirensive, xind the most friendly 
to government that ever appeared in the 
world. • ' ^ 

Nay, sometimes it must be expected to 
happen, that virtue itself may be the 
direct and immediate occasion" of our 
suffering. Wc have before obsHTved, that 
wicked men have even by principle and 
coastitution a secret antipathy to good 
men, by which . they arc prepared to do 
every thing that may lesson their esteem., 
and render .them. vile and infamous in 
the eyes of the world : and aspunbhmcnt . 
is in common opinion a presumption' 
of .guilt, in the same., proportion that 
wicked. men ore possessed ul power, good 
men must expect to sufler. Their virtue 
itself renders them oflensivc to fncjk 
hardened .in a contrary disposition; theii* 
lives are a continual n^proach to Vic^ 
and their actions must ottcu in 
of duty cross upon .^phemca a|iid ol^ 
struct the desigiva^ .of unrighteous^.tp^'er. 

It is a cotpaun rqnarK. ot: the Hpipa 
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hi^itoriaviSy that ufidwr some of their bad 
emperors^ it svas a djugerous thing to be 
i^irtuotis» and ' that JK forci^ to 
dissembte their m^ P| l|^nd dlstingni^^h 
themselves by some fiSniontible vices, to 
avoid^.the^ the jealousy and resentments 
oC^tfaose'in fmwer : but this our holy reli« 
jgton tvill never permit us to - do. If wb 
thus please men; ' wo cannot also be the 
servant^ of Christ. We arc not at liberty 
to decline the obwiionce wc owe to any 
- one command of God, in compliment to. 
the passions of men. And if the dhtios 
of our station require tis to stand in the 
gap, and oppose ourselves to the over- 
sowing of ungodliness, to succour the 
injured, and. appear in defence of the 
oppressed, wc are bound to act up to the 
occasion, though in every such case it is 
evident that our religion and virtue will 
be so far from a protection to us, that it 
must provoke the utmost resentment 
from the powers of the world, and derive 
the whole storm of their wrath upon our 
heads. 

Blessed be God the fundamental law's 
of our constitution, and the jii^^ticc of our 
government, secure us, as far as we arc 
capable of being secured in this world, 
'from ’all apprehensions of this kind, and 
ci.i’tmrage us to hope that hinocenco and 
virtue, a firm adherence lo the faith and 
ducic*& of our religion, cannot sutler among 
us under public resentment, but through 
such mistakes or misrepresentations as no 
human polity cun provide against. But 
tbC 'Case before siipp<jsed is manifestly 
possible. The sword of the magistrate 
has becireven intentionally drawn against 
virtue and religion, and therefore may 
be again : and should wc set this case 
wholly aside ; yet when w consider how 
often public justice, and the most up- 
right administration, will be imposed on 
by invidious suggestions, hoW impossible 
it is to guard against ialse accusations 
supported by perjury^ iWd ^bat so long 
as malioa or ambition, envy - or revenge, 
are foaM among fnankind, instances will 
«ot^|ir #antis«of4tie«» unrighteous prao 
tieSf we may be sure to>£i^.fit-ali times 
*gr«^d tno<o^ for the in^ny 

text^^tbat the ]lhitocei|i may sometimes 
auffer, oay suifoi^i^eui^foRjiigheeGU^^ 
^aakc. • ‘ ^ 

4 >|i|||pon the wboh! * 
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' That 'the |Hr«ceding asaettion 
apostle is to be taken, with ha* proper 
n striction^ As generally not universally 
trpe.' Genemliy, and in ordinary^-' 
dburs^ of things; diey, iVho (Uw followers'* 
of thar which is good, will be preitetted 
from harm, and tbcit^w, notwiAstand^ 
ing these excepoons, virtue dbd inno- 
cence are our’wistest choi^^*, 'aiid lender 
ns far more secure* both firorii priVsitc and 
public injuries, than they catV be who 
mrst \p the unrighteous arts of ' worldly 
cunning, and strengthen themsetvea in 
their ungodliness. And tliis was surejy 
enough to recommend such a cendnet fo 
our choice and prefercntoi raora cer- 
tainly than is here implied, the maxims 
of human life, and the wdscst directiyfns 
for present happiness, will not admit of. 
But the apostle carries the argument still 
farther; and supposing the worst that 
cun befall us in exception to his general 
rule, yet still he persuades us to be fol- 
lowers of that which is good : for if we 
have made this provision, if we have with 
us a coittcionce void of oflbice, we shall 
find siij)port and even matUT of joy, from 
this reflection, that we' suffer for righte- 
ousiu'ss sake, and be induced to think 
tile artliction itself an honour and happi- 
ness to us. Which is the third general 
conclusion from my text, wdiich 1 pro- 
posed to insist on : a rloctrinc of great 
importance, and which deserves to be 
farther enlarged on, than the present 
opportunity will pc^Uit. 


S E R O N LVL 
By I)r. Roo£rs. 

Virtutr'and Piety our best Stlctnrity. 
iVtr. ill. I3r,14 *' 

Who is he that will harm ,0U| if ye l(e fbllowera 
ot that which is g od ? 

But, imd if you suffer fOr righteoustiess .sake, 
hafipy are se. ' ; ' 

I’liR import of this scripture I proposeji to 
convidevih these three conclusions, which 
seemed fully to. cote prebend the Inten- 
tion of the' holy writer i 

K That 4i stead/ pfnctico ofrthedmkfii 
prcscribcd^by 
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effi^tual provision against those evils 
. wliich'^ia are i^xpoaed to from tbe malioc 
and pass^s of men. Neyerdiiela»i . 
a . II., Thatthia proyision will not alwa^ 
be e^ctttfd to. secure us irom tKose^vds 
that, .tivs Inimccnt, .^twithstonding this 
jna/soinetjip^ ^uSer, yea suffer 
for innocent. Bi^t.^l^cii, 

III. He who has m^e this provision 
will find support, and even happiness, 
under the worst that can befall 4iim, from 
this -reflection, that he suflers for r»gh- 
tcouatim sake. , 

In treating the former of these heads, 
1 end^voured to shew, that the good and 
virtuous have a special interest in the 

1 >rotcction of God : that the conduct of 
ij[e, implied in this character, is itself a 
security to us, that the duties enjoined by 
our leligion ar^i iu their nature, such as 
not only offer no provocation to malice 
itself, but very much restrain its power to 
harm us : such as recommend us to 
general favour and esteem, and oblige the 
gratitude of mankind to shew kindness 
and benevolence towards us ; such as put 
us under the professed protection of all 
laws, and which it is the intercut of the 
magistrate to defend and encourage. But 
then, 

II. I observed, that this general con- 
clusion admits several exceptions. That 
wc must sometimes expect our good to Iw 
evil spoken of, misunderstood even by 
good men, and invidiously represented 
by wicked men ; under these appear- 

ances of evil, be alluded with public or 
private resentments, and derive on us such 
treatment as is due only to evil-doers. 
Nay, that sometimes our virtue itself may 
be thM^asion of our sufferings, and a 
Arm j^^verance in duty, the immediate 
provocfltiiHi of wicked men to harm us. 

And therefore, to obviate these objecp 
tions, and rendec the persuasion of the 
aposde, to follow tbsi^ which is good, com- 
plete and effcctaal, Ris necessary for us 
to attend to what he suggests in the 
Hid place, That if we have made the 
provision he recommends, if wc have been 
ibljlpwers of that which is good, though 
our irutoceuce may sometimes fail of pro- 
tecting us from sutieriags, it will give us a 
full equivalent in supporting its under 
them i nay, wamay find reasons not only 
|o hear the ,aWctioii with ptuence^ hiH 


even to esteem ourselves happy^whenevdt 
we ati^r for right^usness adke. - 

ThqiippUcadodw noMe motii^e of 
our is«H 1 reserved fcf your 

, present meditaddOC , - ^ ^ 

And becauac thb fouadatiod c«f thu 
support under suffering^iit «bn itisMiees^ 
of the sufferer, and men ara apt to lak|i 
to themselves the comfort of suSering fUt 
righteousness sake* when, they have no 
title to this pica; and either ibROt^ 
partiality or hypocrisy pretend conscienco 
anck obedience to God when they really 
suffer as evil-docr% it will he proper 
for us, 

1st, To inquire when we may be satis- 
fied that wo suffer for righteousness sake. 

I shall then shew, 

2dly, The support and comfort which 
will arise to us from this reflection, 
whenever wc can tiuly apply, it to our 
sufferings. 

As to injuries of a private datum, 
which flow from the malice of particular 
men, if we have given just provocations 
of resentment, or such as, in a common 
estimate of the passions of mankind, may 
be expected to irritate their revenge, 
though the avenger may sin in his resent- 
ment, yet the evils produced by it must 
be rc»ceived by us as die eflW'ts of our 
own misconduct, and caonotbe charged 
to the account of righteousness, unless 
the action be such as we are boqnd in 
strict duty to God or our neighbour to 
perform. 

But injuries of this kind, and the occa- 
sions of them, being less capable of rule, 
and less considerable in their effects, than 
those which arc derived from public 
power; and these latter being princi- 
pally, if not only in the apostle's view, 
in this scripture 1 shall chiefly attend to 
these. 

The only cases in which w e can suffer 
for righteousness sake, under the inflic- 
tionsof public'power, are cither when just 
laws arc unri^teously applied in the ex- 
ecution, or when the law itself is /Unjust, 
and requires us to do what a. superior 
lawforbidfiA . .. > 

As to4titflntcitse#carniplatid wicked 
aathe world is, virtwo and justice continue 
atiU to bc' remorable DgiYie»,„to wkick, the 
most dissolute w;ill not openly renounce 
their titles ahd A^tdi^yi .the inosl^ 
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unrighteous pgmer was never professedly 
exeiicd in tlu> oppre^on of virtue and 
innocence as ^uth, faflL^der the c<)lour 
and, siigg^stioti of s|HKrime, ackn^w- 
l<;dg<^ Jn goneira) to dS^e the infliction. 
K6A^f«>a man be really guilty of tiie 
crinw^^bjcflledn ' how^^ virtuous or 
praise*worthy he . maj be in other parts 
prhis character,, he cannot pretend that 
his pimisliinent is unjust, or that ho suf- 
fers, fdr righUwusnoss sake. Nay, if he 
has not taken due <'are to guard against 
the appearances of evil, if his conduct 
luis the outward marks^ or symptoms of 
guilt, the inihrsters of public justice can- 
not be charged with iniquity for resenting 
it, in a manner agreeable to the laws of 
that community- in which they preside. 
Human justice can look no farrlicT than 
the overt* action, and the appiiront cha- 
racters rtf it ^ iuid therefore, whatever any 
one sufiets under such legal presumpti- 
ons of evil, he must take as a^nswiuencc*, 
if not at his guilt, yet of his great indis- 
cretion. 

In the Wond case, when the mutter of 
tliO law' is such as falls properly under 
the direction of a human legislature, L c. 
cither such actions as arc of prior obliga- 
tion, 1*3' the <liclates of a superior law ; or 
Mich as are left indid’erent, neither com- 
manded nor forbidden by any law of God, 
}W;sitive or natural; whatever wc sutVer 
lor uisolHidiencc to such laws, cannot be 
on account of conscience towards God, 
or for righleonsness sake ; for where the 
auction oijoined is a duty of prior obliga- 
tion by jlh' lavv-of God, man only requires 
under civil penalties, what God requires 
under natural or spiritual, aiid conse- 
quently w'c cannot disobey the one, but 
we must at the same time disobey the 
other. Arid where the matter of the 
human law is such actions as are neither 
cotnntanded nor forbidden by God, it is 
evident, that by obeying such law of man, 
w'G Cannot disobey, any law of God (for 
the law of God, in this case, is supposed 
perfectljnpknt) ; for •where there is no 
law no tramgression. Objections 

agafl^if^the law as inexpedient, or not 
owucivc to the end it proppses, caa be 
l^reason in consgiencq for declimikg 
.|l|)(^tcnce to it : ,b^ause the nature of 
.l^icty requires, that in prudential con* 
iillierutioDs, public authinri^ should judge 


for the whole, and conclude 'thtl, 
meats of wery private mendltf.* , 1 he ♦ 
subjt>ct therefore cujmot.act cputll^ to 
’imy duty, in submitting tt>, slici) rebolu-# 
tiems j i and conWquon%, w bi^ej: ho 
suffers in rcfusiif jof such submiiniQm ate 
suffers not. for rigb^usness sake, but as 
an 'evil-doer, an* opposcr of ajuifibrity, 
acting within the just limits of its power. 

If a man mistakes the, notiiixi Sf the 
action enjoined, and under a, mispersua- 
siofrof conscience rofuijcs obeedet^ * to 
the law of his supc'ri<|^, as cqntWy to 
the law r)f God, as comjnandtug sofoc- 
tliiiig which he forbids, .or fomdding 
something which he commands; in, this 
case it is plain, - 

1st, that the internal cu'cumstancc ^f 
the error which may possibly. excuse it 
before God, arc undisccrpablc by men. 

'i liey cannot certainly distiiign,ish between 
a real and prcttiided persuasion of^ijcgn- 
scioiico; and if this plea av ere tpbcal- 
w'ays admitted in exemption from punisli* 
nicnt, no laws would be pf any force or 
use. >Vhere indJed it can be equitably 
pr<‘sunuHl, that the error is purely in- 
voluntary, and the man 0&twitbstauding 
it, innocent before Ciod, and tlie action or 
example have no manifest evil tendency, 
there may be reasons for Jiu man justice 
to abate of the so/verity of the law, and 
deal tenderly with the od'ender. But tins 
roust be leit wholly to the judgment of 
those in authority : and if, in tfa^ result 
of their considorutim^ they dcl^rminc to 
inflict the penalties* the lawyi their sen- 
tence must b^ acquiesced in, and esteem- 
ed even by tlie offender iiimsejbf to be 
legally just. And, 

t’di}^ With regard to the judHjjpnt of 
God upon the action, (on a pnflKption 
of which abne, either thc^'aatM|ction of 
the actor's conscience, ot the iiMfelgeucc 
of authority U> him am rationally l^e 
founded,) before his approbatiou el tiie 
man, or his excuse of tfce action ctm J)c 
presumed, the error must appear such as 
may consist with an honest, uprxjg|^ and 
humble heart, free from pride bfifobsti* 
nacy, and nrit bias8t.*d by . a»y cornet 
motive; such as a good man,!ratHl^gl^l 
subject^-4vith due attention# might ikil 
into. But alas!* if we look- over, the 
pretended inaityrolt^ics of late ages, hpir 
many instances occur to us; to which 
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c^kriW itself cannot extend these charac- 
ters numerous are the examples 

canonisi'd for saints and confessors, who 
hhve suffered /or such crimes, as the 
frst dictates of natural reason, the plaiu 
rules o( the gospel/ and the fundamen- 
tal principles of huisan society, conejemn! 
suck actions, as the ignorance of their na< 
ture must itself be a sin not to be excused. 
Nay, some of tliem have gone so far as 
to acknowledge the actions they ha\e 
committed to be simply, and in tRcin- 
sclvcs evil, but Have pretended the pious 
ends they sought by them sanctified 
the villainy, and clianged its nature. 
Our own history furnishes us with in- 
stances of more than one kind of enemies 
who have defended pcrjuiy, parricide, 
assassinations, and rebellion, to be law- 
ful, in onler to introduce their own 
schemes of religion and government, and 
subvert that established, while tlie profes- 
sion has been a zeal to assert the cause, 
and promote the glory of CJod ; and t<» 
those who have sutlwd in these wicked 
attempts, has bein ascribed the honour 
i)f martyrdom. But I trust w'e have not 
so learned Christ, and will never be per- 
suaded, that the least c\il can be justified 
by a pretence of })roinoting tin* greate st 
^(khI by it. ^’hc religion of the holy Je- 
sus abhors to be assisted by sueli princi- 
ples as these; nor will he ever acknow- 
ledge those as confessors for him, who 
suffer under the demerit of such crimes. 


intrusted with tli6\ defence of public- U/ 
bortiies, to oppt^^ith the errors or 
oppressions <|||^kliC adt^misXt^id^is ; 
but in a privai|||Pibn, the same ai^teto 
would be mutiny and si^dition : ^ ^ts 
•out of his post and callioi^/Vhntf Whatever 
inconveniences he deHves hiin^|f by 
such a conduct, arc but the* just conse- 
quences of it : he suffers as tm eviT-docr, 
as assuming such liberties as are incdii- 
sistent wiih any order or good '‘^ovcni- 
ment among mankind. It is oUr dhty 
to oppose all unrighteousness, wdthin the 
compass of our station ; but it is not our 
duty lo go out of our station on any pre- 
tence, and intrude into an office which 
docs not belong to us. 

1 may add fanher, that whatever may 
be the occasion of our sufferings, yet un- 
less we suffer like Clirteiians, with that 
meekness which our religion prescriU’s ; 
if we betray a spirit of impaiieuce and 
revenge under our sufferings, we may 
not assume the character, or promise our- 
seUes the reward, of those who Suffer 
for righteousness sake. 

The limits under which the apostle as- 
serts this conclusion of iny text in the 
preceding chapter, will, if duly attended 
to, direct us in the ap])licarion of it* 
'rhis (says he) 2 > thanl-iLottkii^ if a 
for coiiAcirnce towards God, endures 
^rief suffering u'rongj ulh/ : for ’vchut 
f^iorj/ is If xvlte/i vc hufetvd for 
y'our ffiuUs, yc shall lake it patiently .* 


But farther; tlug||gh the principle and 
f'lid by which arc inlluenecd be 
good, and the actions by which wc en- 
ileavour to promote it, be to some per- 
MJiis, and in some circumstances, not 
onlyHll^ful, but a duty ; yet if to us, in 
our ^Rnns and circumstances, they are 
impropisr and unlawful, whatever we sul- 
fer in TOisequence of such action^j, can- 
not be placed to the account of righteous- 
ness. ^ 

Thus, for instance, the infliction of 
corpi^ral punishment, and, in some cases, 
even^f death itself, may be the duty of 
a magistrate. But if a private piTson 
takes upon him to do this, his punish- 
ment will be just, neither can he pretend 
^ that he suffers for righteousness sake. 

• And so again, it may be the duty of 
-^^rsons in some stations, and who aw? 


But if xi'heti ye do u*c//,‘ and suffer for 
iff ye take it patiently y this t§ acrrptable 
to God^ Fr*)m which scripture it is evi- 
dent, 1st, I’hat unless we suffer really 
for conscieiico sake ; 2dly, 'I’liough we 
suffer for conscience sake, yet unless w« 
suffer wrongfully, unless the actions, 
which under lliat persuasion we are led 
to, are in their nature sucJi as no pu- 
nishment is due to; and, 3dly, Unless 
W'o take patiently, even what wc thus 
wTongfully suffer, neither the churacu r 
"described by the apostle, nor the cu- 
couragcmeiit here given to it, w ill belong 

to US. 

These exceptions being admitted, it will 
be easy to ^collect when we may be truly 
aaid to suffer for righteousness sake. Ahd 
here it may be pix>pcr to premise'th'^f an 
absolute sinlMsdniioceiicc, -in all parts of 
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our life, is n6t necessary to assui*e our 
title to the encounigemeiit of my text ; 
because if this \vcrej||||||^oiKlition of it, 
it could never be to any man 

living, or to any ca^e^llat can arise ; it 
must therefore be sufTicient to our con- 
solation, if we can apply the charac- 
ter to the j)articular occasion of our sul- 
feriiigs. 

1st, Then, \vo may take to ourselves 
this comfort, when tlie action for which 
wc siirter is sui-li as \vc are iniinifcstly 
obliged to, whether it be the gciu'ial duly 
of all men, or of all Christians, or llie 
particular duty of our ollite and station 
in church or state. For c‘very part of 
our duty, civil as well as what may 
strictly be called religious, is enjoined 
under the sanctions and encouragements 
of tlie go6j>el;*and therefore, lie who 
suflers for an act of civil justice proper to 
his station, will be intitlcd to the hajj- 
pincss hero promised, as well as lie who 
suffers for professing the Christian faith. 
And though the Christian religion as 
such neither prescribes, nor admits any 
other defence against the oppobiiioiis of 
civil power, than prayers and tears, rea- 
son and persuasion, and the iiilluences 
of a holy inoffensiv(‘ behaviour ; yet w hen 
the laws of that religion arc incorporated 
into, and made a part of the laws of 
the land, the subject has the same right 
of being protected by those laws, as by 
any other laws of that community. I’he 
profession of that religion becomes a 
branch, and surely a most v.iiaable 
branch, of his legal property. And 
though his religion will not justify him 
in doing any thing in defence of this or 
any other claim, beyond the legal pnvers 
of his station ; yet whatever within tiiat 
compass it is lawful, or his duty to d(», 
in assertion of any other legal right, from 
public or private attorn -iis against it, it 
will be equally lawful, or iiis duty to 
do^ ill assertion of this right; and con- 
scqucntly^ whfUevtu* he may .suffer from 
the re^^l^eiits of chose whom lie may 
be obliged to op])Obe, will be as truly 
aul&tiiig for righteousness sake in (jue 
c^c as in the other. 

2dly, When we suffer under a mista- 
ken persuasion of duty, if the n^.turc of 
the action be sucli as a good man miglit 


easily apprehend it, and wc have dis- 
passionately and attentively conAdmd it, 
and th(* motives tliat lead us to it ; though 
this plt'a cannot without the greatest in- 
convcriieiices be admitted as a suthei^t 
excuse before a human tribunal, because 
it cannot be discerned by man when this 
plea is real or pretended ; yet God, who 
sees tlu‘ inlogrity of the heart, and the 
innocence of the will, will doubtless ad- 
mit it : and, though he dis:ip])rovcs the 
panic whir action for which he siitfors, will 
accept tlu‘ nun as siulering for conscience 
sake, and for his obedience to that great 
law of acting according to the best light he 
hud, or in tiiose circumstances could have. 

In sum ; how'over difncult it may some- 
times be, to judge for oilier men in these 
cases, it cannot be often diflicult for an 
honest man to determine for himsell'. 
Others wo may perhaj)s inijiose on with 
pretences of conscience, and piotosta- 
tions (»f innoci'nce, but our own hearts 
are nut easily deceived; we cannot but 
know whetlicr we arc really guilty of the 
facts charged upon us, or not. And as 
to the. nature of tlic action, the rules 
and mcasun 's of our duty fin the most 
considerable parts of it) are plain and le- 
gible to the meanest capacities; and in 
cases really doubtful, it is neither hard 
to resolve whore we should apply our- 
sidves for information, nor how far wc 
should be governed by it : and as to the 
motives of our conduct, they must be in 
every one’s view, observes what 

passes in our own mind. If llion wc sin- 
cerely exami'io our actions by these 
rules, which it is manifestly in every 
one’s power to do, wc cannot oltcn mis- 
take a >in for a duly, and con4||«icnlly 
cannot often be at a loss to know, whe- 
ther what wc at any time sufler from the 
public (u* private reHentments of men, be 
lor righteousness sake, ori'ot, ^Vliatever 
1^ a due and attentive apjilication ol the 
jiroper rules of action appears to be a 
duly of the station wc are placed in, wc 
are b(»uiid to perform, whatcvei penal- 
ties from our superiors, or whatever in- 
conveniences from the passions of our 
equals, ordiiftTriors, it may expose us to. 
And whatever wc suffer from either for so^ 
doiAg, ifvvc endure it with that meek- 
ness and resignation our religioD pro* 
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scribes, wc havq tlio cncouragomont of 
* rite *ftpo^o to think it an honour and 
happiness to us ; which i.s the 

2d Point 1 undertook to prove. I'his 
sviis indeed a doctrine diOiciiltly received 
at the first proposition of it by our Lord, 
a hard sowing, which the aversions of our 
voluptuous nature to present pain could 
not easily be reconciled to ; but y(*t we 
tind the same taught as a conclusion of 
tiatural reast>n. Thine is nothing more 
frequently asserted, ammin tlu? ii\a\inis 
even of heathi'ii morality, than the glory 
of suffering for vjitue. 'rhese an- the 
circunistanctNS in which they delight to 
represent ilieir liero, as the greatest iid- 
vaiilagc to his character, and in wlneli he 
sliined with the most disiiiiguislied lustre. 
It is true itidced, that if the miiny line 
things they have said on this topic are 
ralicd to a strict oxaiiiinatioii, the princi- 
j)lcs whence they argued appear liardly 
I'.trong enough to bear the weight laid 
upon them, 'fhe building was beautilui 
in the structure, but weak in the hjiuuhi- 
lion, 'riie rewarding virtue witli itsidf, 
and the paradox they aiKaneed upon that 
scheme, that ii virtuous man could not be 
miserable even hi toimenis, were too \i- 
fiionary and romantic doctrines, to ex- 
pect much inthience on tlie |)raclice of 
inankiml. 'rbe eonclu'«ion was iisehil, 
and comliidu* to the happiiu’ss of nun, 
if tb^y could be. prevailcil on tojeciive 
.in encouragenuMii to great and g.'»nd ac- 
tions, and a suppqjlJl under all lijc dis- 
•Ti’sses thaldiuhl attend them; but shU 
riicre was a ileJecl in the jnincjples it 
v\as biiiii on, and till this was removed, 
-dl till* oratory of the pieacher amounted 
only ^ffliis, lliat it was an ojnnion of 
goi^i tendency, and that it was worth 
the whde ofiminkind to be deceived into 
it. Some few inilei-d among them ven- 
tured farther, and encouraged men to 
JioixT a future recoinpensi* from tiie jus- 
ricuofCiod for all they suffered ui tlie 
cause of virtue. 'I’liey were here upon 
right ground, if they could have main- 
tained it ; but tlK‘ir arguments upon this 
jnospect were but conjectural. Natural 
reaWn was here at tJie end of its line ; it 
.•tfood upon the shore, ami looked with so- 
licitude into tliii ocean of etcinity. *J'he 
eye reached but a little way, and was 
then lost in clouds and darkness ; some* 


thing it was probablo might bo beyond its 
present view, but what it was, or whe- 
ther any thing||||||i), reason coiilS not 
with assurance^lRermino. And as it 
usually happens to persons who look 
with long attention on a prospect, where 
nothing is distinctly perceived, that some 
will fancy they see, and others for tJie 
credit of being dihcoverers wdll pretend to 
see vaiioiis apjiearances ; so it was in 
this case ; the fictions of poets, and the 
conjociures or vanity of philosophers, un- 
dertook to form various scenes of thi.s 
fr/Tn which were received ac* 

Cording to the O'^li isn of the leporters, or 
the credulity of the hearers ; the one 
sorvod to ;niiu‘^e the superstition of the 
vulgar, and the other the disputations of 
till* curious, blit in the result afforded no 
1 at lonal satisfaction : the certainty of tire 
conclusion depeiuled on the will of God, 
and could not otherwise be known but b/ 
revelation. 'The pirsumption indeed of 
a futinv state was very great, and gene- 
ral among maiikiiid ; but it prevailed 
not as a firm conclusion of reason, from 
which few attcmj)t(‘(l, and none were able 
to deduce it with clear (widence, but ei- 
ther as a remain of original tradition, or 
as a persua''ion agn'cable to the interest 
and wish(‘s of men. Hut what I would 
observe hence to my present purjxise is, 
that if tlie^e dark views, and confused 
siMiiimi Ills of ;i luiiire slate, were able to 
infuse into mankind sikIi a coii^-iousiicss 
of the dignity of their nalim*, and the 
ih^lnmour of a base aclit>n, as -appeared 
aim*ng some of the heathens ; it 'they 
could give lirinness and courage to the 
innoctMit, ami jiarieni'e, and even cheori 
fulness, to sullcring virtue ; in how much 
eivafer proportion must these effects b« 
ilerived from the prosjveets of the gos- 
jK'l ? 'riie veil i.s now drawn, the clouds 
and darkness w hicii intercepted our view 
dispelled, and the eye streiigtheneil by 
f.ijtii is enabled to look into the awful 
scene, is assum'd of the reality of the vi- 
sion, by a divine revelation in(li‘i[>#tal>ly 
attested, and beholds in it such rewards 
and peiiajiu's atleiKling hunaiii actions, 
as ;ender all their presi*nt consequences 
trilling and incoiisider.'ible, 

(’hrisiian lias always before him 
that sentence of Ids Lord, — T///\i th and 
i/iQu sfiaU lii'c: tlie rule of ids dutv, and 
Z 2 
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his e^Cou^age^lent to perfq^ it. And 
though he is in general assured, that 
godliness has the of the life 

that now is, as well that which is to 
come ; and is ordinariW and in its na- 
ture our best security ftom present evils, 
vet he is prepared to expect many excep- 
tions to this rule. He remembers that 
it is a condition of his profession, to 
•take up his cross and follow* his Master; 
Thai whoever wiU Ht-'e goilhj in thh 
•worlds jnust suffer persecution : that 
iniquity will sometimes abound, and that 
his religion itself, and the duties it pre- 
scribes, will sometimes expose him to 
tlie malice and resentments of unrighteous 
men. But whenever this happen*!, he is 
prepared for the shock : he has a firm 
support in the promises of God, and the 
distinguished portion of glory which 
jiwaits his sufferings. He recollects with 
unspeakable pleasure those words of his 
Redeemer — Blessed are yon when men 
hate youy and persecute you, and speak 
all wanner of evil of youj for my sake 
and the gospel : rejoice and be exceeding 
glad in that day , for great is your ;<> 
ward in heaven. He looks up to thc»se 
great examples of his religion, who have 
gone before liim in the same paths of sor- 
row : to the captain of his salvation, the 
author and finisher of his faith, w ho was 
made perfect through sufferings, far great- 
er and more undeserved than his : to 
apostles, prophets, and that noble army 
of martyrs, who had tiials of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, of bonds and impri- 
fronments, of racks and cross<*s, not ac- 
cepting deliverance, that they might ob- 
tain a better resurrec tion. Supported by. 
these animating viev>s of hi» luith, and 
encouraged by so many glorious exam- 
ples of the power of it, he cun triumph 
in the rhidst of torment*, and rejoice that 
he is called to the liononr of suffering for 
righteousness sake. 

Upon the whole then it appears to us, 
from the apostle's reasoning in this scrip- 
ture, the promises of God, and the 
. nattum and tendency of the duties en- 
joined by our religion, assure us, that a 
conduct of life agreeable to it, is our 
iwttt security from those manifold evils 
w'e arc exposed to in an unrighteous and 
passionate world : that it will generally 
assuage the malice, and restrain the 


power, of those who would hurt us. And 
oh the contrary it is manifest, tkjlivice 
and irrcligion arc far more obno^fflKis to 
these evils, offer greater provocations to 
the resentments of men, and arc less de- 
fended from the effects of them. But 
then it is also here supposed, that in 
the coui'se. of human affaii-s avc must ex- 
pect frequent exceptions to these rules ; 
that it will sometimes happen to the righ- 
teous, according tt) the work of the 
wicked ; that good and godly men may 
sometimes sutler, yea suffer for righteous- 
ness sake. But what, shall wc conclude 
from hence, that there is no profit in be-j 
ing followers of that which is good, and 
inaking our way perfect? No, surely: 
there is still encouragement enough to 
persevere in duty, since the reffection on 
our ow n innocence, and the promises of 
the gospel, are able to support us under 
the worst we can suffer in consequence of 
it. The God whom wc faithfully serve, 
we know to be our friend, a friend who 
will not leave us nor forsake us; w ho will 
either remove our burefen, or increase 
our strength to bear it ; or, which is a 
prospect of still more (*ncouragemcnt, 
will rcw'ard the liglit affliction that can 
endure but for a moment, with a more 
exceeding and iternal weiglit of glory. 
A gO(xl man under these reflections is 
fortified against every event of life, his 
heart is established, and will not shrink, 
neither w'ill he fear what man can do 
unto him. (Ill 

But with the ungwly it is not so : as 
their ^iccs le ider lliern more exposed to 
these e\ils ; ,0 whenever they befall 
them, they an* without iiope or comfort 
under them ; the reproaches of God and 
man, and their own conscience, combine 
together to adtl weight and terror to lh« 
affliction, ami leav^ them for their last re- 
course to blasphemy and despair. But 
though wc should not b(* thus ab.indoncd 
to sin, as this character seems to sup- 
pose ; tliough we may be able to reflect 
with pleasure on some parts of our con- 
duct, yet if in the particular instance of 
our affliction wc suffer as evil-doers, wc 
cannot but confess that w'c suffer deserv- 
edly, a conviction which at once takes 
from us all the consolation of this scrip- 
ture, the applause of conscience, pid 
the prospect of reward from God. And 
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though \ve may hope comfortably, that 
Gcj^ipon our humiliation will pardon 
our^,, and through the merits of Christ 
accept, our temporal suficrings in atone- 
ment for it, yet the joy that arises to us 
from this hope is mixed and alloyed with 
the tears of tlie penitent, and is not like 
that joy unspeakable, and full of glory, 
which shines forth in the triumphs of the 
martyr. 

Lctus then be convinced by this scrip- 
ture, and what has occurred to us in re- 
flecting on it, of what importance it is to 
our present as well as futun^ happiness, 
to keep innocency, and take hce(l unto 
the thing that is right. This will be our 
best guard in our passage through this 
vale of misery, will give us courage 
and clKJcrfulness llirougli the several 
stages of our journey, and support us 
under the various evils that attend us in 
it. And though a steady adlicronce to 
duty may sometimes itself be an occasion 
of our suflering : yet in the multitude of 
these sorrows, the comforts that arise to 
us froiathe^promises of God, will be able 
to refresh'diir souls, will conduct us with 
patience, and even pleasure, through 
our trials, and infallibly bring us peace 
at the last. 

SERMON LVII. 

By Dr. Rogkhs. 

The Death andAufferintrs of Clirlst, 
foretold described. 

Preached on Good-Friday. 

IsA. liii. 5. 

———Hr was wounded for our trans«frrs- 
sions, be was bruised tor our iniquitirs : the 
chastiKcmrnt ot our 'peace was iipuii him, and 
by his stripes we arc healed. 

The death and passion of our blessed 
Lord, as it is the great article on which 
the whole Christian scheme is built, so 
our reflections on it suggest to us the 
strongest motives to all those, virtues and 
graces which qualify us to be partakers^ 
of the benelits of it. 'Fhe disciples there- 
fore of the gospel can nevtr too often 
contemplate this endearing instance of 
Acir Master's love : but the piety of the 


church has particularly recommended* 
this subject to our meditation in the pus- 
sent solemnity ; we should nowMnore 
especially cropljjp^ our thdugiits on what 
the Son of God endured for the redemp- 
tion of a sinful world*. And I thittk there 
is no passage in holy scripture which re- 
presents this great event in more affecting 
terms than the mournful elotquencc of the 
Prophet in tlic chapter befor? us. So 
V clear and distinct were the views in 
which the Holy Spirit revealed this ar- 
ticle to the faith of this his servant, that 
even the chosen witnesses of dur Lord's 
])assion, who saw with their eyes their 
bleeding Master hang upon the cross, 
arc nut more passionate in their descrip- 
tions of it : He is despised (said he, vcr. 
3 , 4. 7 , 8 , 9 ‘) and rejected of men: he 
ii'as sfricKcny smitten of Gody and of 
Jiicfcd. lie IS brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter y and as a sheep before his shear* 
ers IS dumby so he opened not his' mouths 
He u'us taken J'rom prison and from judg* 
7ncnt, He •xas cut ojf out of the land of 
the living. And he made his ^rave •with 
the u'ickedy and with the rich in his 
death ; though he had ijione no violcnccy 
nutherxcas any deceit in his month, 

'File end and intention of these sufiferings 
of the Mes.siali, the l^rophct reminds us 
of iii^ the words of my text, He was 
wounded J'or our transgressionSy he was 
bruised Jor our iniquities : the chastise^ 
me fit oj our peace was upon huUy and by 
his stripes wc arc healed, 

scripture may be considered ci- 
ther, 

I. As a prfiphecy, tlie manifest com- 
pletion of wiiicn, ill the death and suf- 
1‘erings of the blessed Jesus, is one of the 
strongest arguments to convince our faith 
that he was that v^ry Messiah which 
should come into the world.. Or, 

II. We may consider it as a declara- 
tion of the end inleniled, and the effect 
obtained by the pa'^sioii of the Messiah, 
viz. the atonement of our sins, and the 
restoring us to a slate of peace and friend- 
ship with God. I shall treat "each of 
these briefly, and proceed, 

HI. 'Fo what I principally intend in 
this discourse, to suggest those medita- 
tions to our thoughts, and those affec- 
tions to our souls, which so sublimie a 
subject, and so amazing an instance of 
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divine compassion, requires from us. 
And, 

1. The manifest comple tion of this 
propSccy, ill the (h'ath and sufl'orings of 
our Lord, is a convifring argument to 
our faith that he is that very ^^e^siah 
whi di should come into the world. 

That the adoration of a crucified God 
should bedillieultly recei\i‘<l by the more 
inquisitiuo part of the p ntiie world, \vi‘ 

' arc not so much to wonflcr, because it 
was a doctrine that seemed, at first view, 
contrary to the very idea of the di\ine 
nature, and refuted even in its princij)Ie 
by the impassibility of the J)eit}. An<l, 
what particularly discouraged the recep- 
tion of it among the common peojile, it 
was generally treated with ridicule, and 
exposed them to an ob\ious and ungrate- 
ful topic of reproacli from cviMy infidel 
tliey met with. And never bc<‘n 

jnvpaii d by any |)re\i<>us rc\Jitu»n to 
evpiTt n Redeemer in so nuiin and con- 
tcmpiible a character, it is hardly to be 
imagined that their prejudice.^ sluudtl im- 
inediaicly be inevailul on to iiiw the ar- 
guments that persuaded their belief a se- 
iious an<l attentive; heaniiu. Rut tlie 
Jews were so exj’re^sly dineled to lo<»k 
for a .Messiah without bum or coir, el i ness, 
Ji man ofsorrow.s, who slkould makt* Ins 
houl an (jtl'ering for ^in, and bo iiumheK'd 
with llio transgressors ; and saw all these 
predictions so evidently liiltilled in the 
biesb<*d Jesus, tlial the eompUlion of no 
proplwcy (oiieeriiinfi the j>ios>iah can 
seem more wond(rii?l to us, than that of 
tin ir njeeiing him. i ji> death was ly| i- 
iiid in evi'iy sacrifice tli^ v olli n'd, in ai 
most e\(.rv me and ecrennsju of llieir 
law', and lUscribctl in so lively a inaniur, 
cvm in the most minuli' ein uinsldnei.s of 
it, by their p'lopliets, tint nothing could 
be wanting to their eon\.ition, but at- 
tentively to cianpare the di.uighl with tlie 
original. 

1 or \ievv liim only as he wa'' •e'^cribed 
in the proph<*ey la fore us. Was it foie- 
told ihat lie slioulii be a man ot sfjjrows ; 
and was ever sorrow lAe his sorrow ? 
Was he to lie df'spised .iml rejected of 
nun ? 'riniN came the blessed Je.sus unto 
ins own, and Ins own rec( ived him not, 
but prrieried even a rebel an<l a murderer 
U’fore him. Was he to be ied as a Iamb 
to tlie slaughter, patient and icsigncd as 


u sheep bi'fore her shearers ? Behold 
the Lamb of God, the meek anti hiimblo 
Jesus, who when he was revih'd, l^Icd 
not again, 'rhongh he could have com- 
manded legions of angels to his rescue, 
yt't dragged to Calvary without opposi- 
tion or complaint ; no voice wms heard 
from him, either to appease the rage of 
his persecutors, or implore the pity of 
the Inliolders : IVitp not for me (says 
li<% to those who attended him with 
tears), hnt xveep for i/ourscb'CMj ye dattgli^ 
/cry (f Jt ru.\alt‘m. Was he to make his 
grave with the wicked, to be numbered 
w'ith the transgressors, and to mak« in- 
tercession for the transgressors ? Behold 
him expiring in the torments of the cross 
in the midst of thieves, and praying for 
Ills munlerers. Otlii r prophets liavc 
been so particular as to prefix the very 
tune in which the Mc.^siali should be cut 
otV. (Dan. ix. 76.^ The prophet Za- 
chary for(‘tt'ls the price he was to be sol<i 
for, and the ctuploymeiit of the money. 
I’he Psalmist dest ribes the very manti'T 
and ciieumstances of liis.^ death; that 
tliey should picter /tis hamis 0ml hts f(ct. 
Zcc'i. xi. l‘J. very expre.ssions of 

ivjiroiieh that should be cast upon lum ; 
lie trusted in God that he uould delixer 
him; let him deUwr hinu if he veiU hare 
him. Psalm wNii. 8. U). 'Jhc jiarting 
bis garments by lot by the soldiers; anil 
the giving him vinegar to drink, tin at 
pait of these predictions have been iin- 
dustood by liie. Jew.s themsehes to re- 
late to the Slessiuli ; #1(1 this relation has 
been aflinned by the te.sliniony of God, 
|)ro\<*d by the be.st d 'cct I'videncos that 
w» re ever ]nodni ed fo*- any divine reve- 
laiion, as full and eonclii'sive, as it was 
poss.hle tor C»(‘d himself to give ; and the 
com snondenci* of the t’ alh and sutl'er- 
ings ot our Loid to^lhein is so punctual 
and exact, that they seem rather like a 
hiMoiy of event.' pa^t, tlian a piophccy 
of such as were to come : and it they 
were not fulfilled in the person of Je.su«; 
ofNa/aretli, it is impossible, wc should 
ever know when any pro]>hecy i.s fulfill- 
(il. And nothing but the curse of God 
deiioiiiictd against that stubborn people, 
that heating they .should hear and not 
undrrttand, and seeing they should see^ 
and not percdiCy can account for an 
Jiiiidelity that could resist the cvidcnc^r 
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of so clear a proof. This single chapter 
of Isaiah now before us, furnished Phi- 
lip argument for the conversion 

of the eunuch ; aiwi has been found ef- 
fectual in the conviction of some modern 
examples of infnlelity, where other ar- 
guments have been hcai-d without im- 
pression. But, 

IL VV e are aho hence informed in the 
occasion and end of the Messiah's suf- 
ferings. He Has bruised for our hiit/vi- 
iies : the chastisement of our peace jvas 
upon him, and b^ his sfripfs. u'e are 
healed. 

'J'hat he suffered not for his own sins, 
the piety and iniKU'eneo of his life may 
abundantly assiux; us. He went about 
doing good> healing the inlinnilies, and 
correcting the errors, of Jiiankind ; he 
gave (*ycs to the blind, sind feet to the 
lame, and preacJied the gospel to tlie 
poor. It was the public confession of 
tin* inultitade,-lhar ho had done all thing'* 
well. 'I'he dcclafiitioii of his judges, both 
Pilate and Herod, that affer tiic strictest 
e.\ainination Uicy found n(» f.udl in him. 
The restimWy of the Cent urioii, an im- 
partial unprojudic<‘d witness, eertainlt/ 
tktsicasa righteous man. Now we could 
not acquit thi‘ justice ul (iod from partia- 
lity in suffering so innocent, ^x) exem- 
plary a pxTson to be tliii> barbarously usx'd 
and murdered, unless some exxxHx nl end 
were to he promotixl by it. And this we 
urc iissund from scripture was the n- 
dxTming mankind from a st.ite of sm 
and misery; und'^at tiiis was axconi- 
plished by bis taking upon himsilfibe 
penalties <ku* to our impieties, and bx ar- 
ing the burden of an olVmuling world. 
For it consisted not with the majesty and 
immutability of the divine liiw'-gi\er to 
remit the penaltie.s of xlisohcdieucc with- 
out some salisfactioii paid to his justice. 
Such ii conduct must Jiave appeared ra- 
llier like tameness Ihiui lenity, and have 
cxposcxl^his authority to all the insults of 
\icc atu^ impudence. Some satisfaetion 
therelbre was necessary: and what was 
there w’hich offending man could oiler 
unto his Cmitor? Could the blood of 
bullocks or nuns take away bis sin? 
With what imaginable reason couhl it be 
presumed that God should be appea.scd 
by the destruction of Jiis crealuivs ? 
Should he multiply his oblatioasi before 


him, and pour out upon Ips altar rivers 
of oil ? Alas ! in ^\\ this he «<5Uld giva* 
him but his own, and discharge but a 
part of that debC which the cAhmon 
miTcics of Provi<^ce required from him. 
Should he sacrifice unto him his first- 
born, the fruit of his body for the sin of 
his soul ? This were in all the views of 
reason but adding one impiety to anq- 
thcr, and the sacrifice itself must want 
an aloneinei\t. Should he then offer 
himself to the curse of the law, to un- 
dergo ilic wages of his sin i This w'erc 
to bear, and not to diveil, the punish'* 
ment : and even in this submission, the 
utmost any one could suffer could satisfy 
for no more than his ow'ii offences. No, 
it must cost more to redeem a world of 
sinners, thiui man had to pay. But the 
<li\inc comp:is^ion left us not in this dcs- 
])air of redress ; himself contrived a mo- 
ihod by w hich his justice should besa- 
tislied, and yet the offender be* saved. 
'J’he eternal Son of his love took upon him 
the burden and pi*nalties of our trans- 
gressions: lie wlio knew no sin became 
sin for us, and by one oblation of himself 
(Mice offered, paid a full, perfect, and 
siifiiciLMU satisfaction for the sins of the 
Avliole world. For lie who offers unlo the 
ollendeci jiarty wluit he has as gieat a 
\alue f<»r us he lias hatred for the off'encen' 
may properly be said to satisly for and 
undergo the pxMialiies due to that offence. 
'J'his IS implied in the very terms of ran- 
som and rc'demption, which signify the 
payment of a price wdiich the offended 
w lit TeciMve as an (*quivalont, for the pe- 
iiaitix s incurred by the crimiruil : whe- 
ilier that consists in any thing of va- 
lue deposited, or some pertormance 
wliicli the oH’cndcd will accept. And 
thus did our bU*ssed Lord by the inno- 
cence of his life, the bitterness of liis 
diMith, and the dignity of his pcrsx)ii, 
oiler unto CJ()d what he ha<l as intense a 
love for, as h(* had provxx'ation Irom the 
sips of the whole world. 'I’hus did he 
pay down the utmost farthing lor our re- 
demption, and thereby rescue the cap# 
ti\e into liberty, and restore the rebel 
into a state of grace and favour. Thus 
wi;s he wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities, and by 
these stripes of the master was tlie seiw 
vanl healed. And tlicrcforc, 
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III; Lot our devotion employ the pre- 
sent holy* season in giving this sublime 
subject) this amazing instance of divine 
Iftve, its duo influence, in suggesting pro- 
per meditations to our ftoughts and adcc- 
tiotm.to. our souls. And, 

1.. Lot US with trembling and astonish- 
ment reflect how dreadful an evil sin must 
be, which nothing could expiate but the 
bfpod of the Son of God. If \vc consider 
sin in all the leriible consequences tliat 
bad before attended it, as the parent and 
cause of all misery, as what deii\ed a 
curse on nature, robbed man of his inno- 
ceiKTc and felicity : that it was sin which 
provoked tlie Almighty to descend in so 
many fearful examples of vengeance on 
the world ; which broke up the fountains 
of ibo groat dt'ep, and kiiulled the flames 
of Sodoiji : that tlic extinction of nations, 
and the desolaticm of kingdoms ; that all 
the instances of Jiiisory and aflliction 
which attend mankind, were but the 
effects of this destriicli\e evil : and if w'c 
add to all this, those terrors which the 
natural pn'sii in prions of conscience open 
to our prosj'icct l)e 3 ond the grave; what 
hatred and aversion sliould these reviews 
give us tow aid’s this great eniiny ol our 
naiure, tln^ dcstroyei of our ha} 4 >!ness? 
M’ith viiat pasjion then, with what new^ 
■C'sentment of s^ml, nni‘:t the C iiDstian 
behol I it, bringing down the bon of Ciod 
fu sn ijie bos »ii' of his l aiiier, spoiling 
hmi 01 hi.> glory, and * .\po?>iiig him to the 
\v< akness and jiidigencc of nioriality, to 
the shame aii<l angiiisii of the < ro^s ? Ail 
the £iL*rm< r eifci is eiiii« r kno\Mi, or feared 
of sin, Ural as they w ere, yc-l alheted only 
the sinner. Tlic soul mat sinned died, 
and the offender wiih tlie greatest justice 
sufiered the conse<jiu*n(e ot his own folly. 
Rut here wc sie tne Author and Foun- 
tain of all ^>ckI wounded by sin, and 
iinjised byir!h[uiiy; the iun«iceiit oppres- 
sed by the burden, of the guihy; the 
beloved of (iod slain by the sin^ of men. 
With what humility and abhorrence 
himself should offending dusf reflect on 
so sad an cfl’ect of his impieiy ? With 
what loathing and ^leicstathm should he 
fly those crimes which nailed his Irieiid 
and patron to the cross, andsht'd the pre- 
cious bb»ud of his Jledeeiner? Let us 
then. 

Reflect w hat returns of gratitude we 


ow'e to so amazing an instance of divine 
love towards us : let it inflame our affec-) 
tions to consider distinctly what our Lord 
and Master did and suffered for oursakescr 
let us attend him in all the melancholy 
stages of his passion, and behold him 
cither deserted or betrayed by his ‘ser- 
vants, dragged by a rude multitude 
before a partial and enni^d tribunal : the 
Creator and Govcnior of the world crown- 
ed with thorns, contemned, reviled, and 
spitted on, the scorn of the magistrate, 
the spoil of insolent soldiers. L(^ ns 
behold him fainting under the burden of 
his cross ; the innocent Jesus numbered 
with the transgressors, led to ti cursed 
death, w ith thieves and raalofactors. l^t 
it pierce our souls to reflect how his 
hands and feet were lorn by the nails, 
and his side by the spear; the I^rinco of 
life expired in agonies, amidst the blas- 
phemies and reproaches of his own 
creatures ; and let us at the same time 
remember that he endujW'd all this for 
our sakes, for rebellious, urtgi*ateful man, 
his enemy, his betrayer, ami muixlorer. 
Never was love like this love, nor com- 
passion like that of our God. Greater 
lo\c than this, says the Apostle (John, 
XV. 13.), hath no man, t^af a wan (nif 
(io’ii.jt /tii> hfejor Ifisjrienfh ; but gveaUr 
love even than this has God sliewa to his 
<Teiiturcs, in that while vc were yet 
enemies, Christ died for vs. To have 
lestored the rebel to favour Upon hissul>- 
ml.ssion, U) ha\o accepted liis repentance, 
and hearkened to his iutreaties of pardon, 
ha<i itself been an act of m< rcy, which 
neither the prayers c4' men could hope 
fur, nor their obedieiiro return. What 
heart then can conceixe, or what tongue 
express, the aflection of Christ to liis 
creatures ; w ho, lx tore t*‘e offender made 
any overtuh -. ot submission, w'hiJe he 
pt'isisivd ill his rebellion, disclaimed and 
rejected the oflers of grace, and even 
reviled and perseciired the messenger of 
ity not only interceded for the panlon of 
this unrelenting enemy , biittwen laid down 
his own life for the purchase of it? Lord, 
iihai is man, that thou art thus mindjul 
of him, or the S4^n of man, that thou so 
rerrardest him i 'I’hou madest him lower 
than theangeds, yet them for their disolK'- 
dience thou hast reservcfl in chains* of 
darkness, condemned, to a miserabhk' 
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immortality ; but unto man equally re- 
bellious, equally apostate from thee and 
goodhcfis, thou hast given a Saviour ;^evea 
thino only Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins. And shall any thing be too 
severe to be endure^, too hard to be peiv 
formed, or too dear to he patted with for 
his sake, who thus loved us, and gave 
htmsidf for us ? When the Redeemer of 
our souls Inquires us to resign the inter- 
ests or pleasures of this life ; to submit to 
injuries, reproach, or afiliction iu his 
service, can we withhold the one, or de- 
cline the other, when wc remember that 
he desccnd(*d from the right hand of the 
majesty of God, and endured the shame 
ami tortures of the cross for our salvation? 
With what readiness should we comply 
w^th the reque‘'ts of sognvit a benelactor? 
with what alacrity obey his commands ? 
All that we enjoy <.*r hope ior, we owe to 
liis bnou'.and our -.ery souls an; the 
]>urchaso ci his' blood. And should the 
frieutl to wlioin we are pomlinitely ublijcd, 
ix'quire some groat ihini; ‘d ns, should we 
refuse to perfonn it? 1 low much more 
when ho only inviios us to pursue our 
owji greab'st interest, wiieu lie commands 
us to be happy, vvhen he nurcat^ us t » be 
saved? ilovv" inoiistRJUs iheu must be 
our ingraiitudo, ii wo cosilinuo in those 
sins which rope.ii the aironios of Ins 
])a'^sion, which make his wounds to bleed 
afresh, and pu! him anew to shame ? 
But as the lov»» ol our Master and only 
Stiviour Ji'sus Christ, thus dying for us, 
should cnga^fcour utmost returns ot 
titude and .obedience, and prevail on us 
to devote our live^ to Ids service and 
pleasure, and to fly wdth abln‘vrenoe from 
Avhat(‘ver will grieve and otfond biiu; so 
it is farther proposed to oiu imputations 
os an example of }>atience, humility, and 
charity. 

How' should it animate us in all the 
trials of our faitli, in all the iiiisones and 
alllictions of life, to reflect that our Lord 
aiwl Mister w(is made perfect through 
suflerings? Arc we grieved with the 
scorn and dorisioii of the profane ? Thus 
was the blessed Jesus despistxl and re- 
j'Xtod of men. Is tribulation, distress, 
anti jwrsccutiun, our portion ? 'rhus was 
the Captain of our salvation a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief. And 
bow should it mortify ail our fondness 


and contention for the pomps and ho- 
nours ef this world, to consider that the 
Son of God chose to appear the 
meanest and mc^ ignoble circumstances 
of humanity ; lived an indigent depen- 
dent life, and submitted* to the influnoiis 
death of a slave ? And lastly, how should 
it calm our resentments, and extend our 
chanty, even to the greatest enemies, to 
remember dtat our blessed Lord died for 
his sinful creatures ? Even tl^e agonies 
of his torments abated not hi;^ love, but 
he expired interceding for his murderers. 
Are the oflcnccs we resent and complain 
of, to be compared with the provocation 
of a world of sinners against their God? 
7'he fiercest contentions of men are be- 
t’vceii cr(‘aturcs equal in nature, and* 
capable by the greatest distinction of 
I’ircumstances and authority of but a 
very small remove one from another. 
But the enemies of God are the work of 
hi.> « reaiion, the dependants of his'power, 
and whom hr has endeavoured to oblige 
by wonders ot his love. If therefore God 
could forgive injuries heightened by so 
many agi^ravating circumstances, sins 
against Ins power and authority, sins 
against his mercy and goodness, and sins 
oi )»is creatures and necessary dependants, 
and lorgive them in a manner so expres- 
sive uf tenderness and concern, as to 
subsliiiiie his own Son to suffer in their 
stead, w'hat provocations can wc ever re- 
ceive that ought not to command the 
same pardon and condescension from 
us ? Ought not wc to be merciful, since 
our Father which is in heaven is thus 
amazingly merciful ? To concludo : The 
Son of God has w'ashed us in his blood, 
has cleansed and purified the stains of our 
nature, and renewed our title to eternal 
happiness ; and shall we again return to 
our pollution, shall we forfeit the mercies 
of this second covenant also, and give our 
own and our Creator's enemy the tri- 
umph of a second conquest owr us ? Let 
us look back and tremble at the danger 
we have escaped, and let us remember, 
that if wc neglect the overtures of this 
grace, there remains no farther sacrifice 
for our sin, no fresh covenant of gmed to 
be proposed to us, no new Redeemer to 
be offered for us ; even infinite mdroy' is 
exhausted, and can do no more than has 
already bc^ done for our salvation. Let 
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us therefore labour to secure an interest 
in the merits of tins Mediator : lot it not 
be in vain for us that this Josus, this 
Saviour, is come into the u orld ; but let 
his doctrine engage odl* fuitJi, and his 
commands our obedience : and let us 
with a lively devotion join the sacred 
hymns of those ten thousand times ten 
thousand ^oic<‘s that surround the throne 
of God, saying, U'oi'thif is the Lamb that 
Kas slain to receixe f?oieer, and uisdomy 
and honour y and glory y and blessing ; 
and therefore blesshigy and honoui'y and 
glory y and pouer he unto him that sit tit h 
upon the ihronCy and unto the Lamb for 
ever and ever. (Rev. v. 1‘2, 13.) 


SERMON LVIII. 

By Dr. Rocrits. 

The Certainty of oiir own Resurrec- 
tion inferred from tlie Resurrection 
of Christ. 

1 Cor. XV 23, laUer pari. 

Christ the first fruits, afterwards tiic'y that arc 
Christ’s, at his coming. 

The Apostle in the former part of these 
words asserts the resurrection of Christ ; 
in the latter part of the words directs us 
to infer immediately from it tlie certainty 
and connection uf our own : that as the 
waved sheaf in the Levitical law sanctifi- 
ed die whole harvest, so Christ, who was 
sowed in dishonoui, even as vve are, 
being raised in glory, should derive the 
same privilege on all those who are his, 
at his coming. 

The prospect beyond the grave, and 
what became of this thoughtful busy 
crcatun% when he was removed from the 
scene of this world, has been a specula- 
tion that has amused the vulgar, and 
puzzled the philosophy of tln^ wise, in all 
ages of the world. 

Human nature could not sustain the 
reflection of having the prospect closed 
with this life, and all its schemes and 
expectations to determine with this frail 
and perishable compositioti of flesh and 
bloofl ; atid therefore the vulgar 8upjK>rtcd 
themselves with fables, ^nd the philoso- 
phers with some rational probability of a 


future state. But ihcir most successful 
researches upon this subject could never 
rise higher than to a fair possibility ; and 
the conclusions they came to were such 
as they rather wished might be true, ftan 
such as they could give a firm and con- 
fident asst* nt to; and left the atheist room 
for disputation, and even the best men 
but a diflldent expectation of their immor- 
tality. 

But for the resurrection of the body, 
this was such a contradiction to their phi- 
losophy, that the Apostle of my text had 
no sooner proposed it to the great masters 
of knowledge at Athens, but he himself 
was ridiculed as a babbler, and his doc- 
trine exploded as an incredible fable. 
And indeed no article of Christianity met 
with a more diflicult reception in the 
world, than this of the resurrection of tho 
body. 

For that this dissolved and disunited 
frame should ever be restored to its first 
strength and beauty, that ever these scat- 
tered materials, dispersed through all tho 
ehmients, should be rc-collected into tlie 
same form and comeliness ; that the urn 
should r(‘store its ashes, and the sea give 
up her dead, was an assertion so amazing, 
and encumbered with so many difFiCulticA 
and objections, that bare unassisted reason 
could never get over them. Even the 
Jews themselves, who had the privilege 
of a nearer access to God, had yet but 
very dark notices of this great truth ; and 
the Scripture tells us, that there was a 
considerable sect even of those who pre- 
tended to learning among thefit (namely, 
the Sad(Uicces), wiio belicwed neither 
resurrection, angel, nor spirit. No, it 
was Christianity liisl clearly proved tliis 
noble and impoitant tmtii to the world,, 
and this life and iminoifalily were brought 
to light by the Gospel. Christ our Sa- 
viour has asserted the strength of our 
nature in its mnoecncy, and in his tri- 
umph over death and hell : hc has uu- 
barred the gates of the grave, and set the 
captive free ; and has assured us, that as 
he the first fruits is risen, so shall they 
also rise who are his at his coining. It 
is to be observed, indeed, that the Apostle 
in this Scripture infers no more from the 
resurrection of Christ, than the resurrec- 
tion of the just, those who are Christ’s at 
hb coming ; because this was what tbe 
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design of this chiipter miulc it principally 
necessary he should prove to Uic Coriuth- 
ianfi. The design is evident from the 
inference he makes from the whole in the 
last ^'crse, \ra. to support their faith under 
< those discouragements and persecutions 
their profession in that early age exposed 
them to, that they might be steadfast , 
inimoteable, aizan/x abounding in the 
xcork of the Lord, Now the proper 
argument from whicJi this effect was to 
be hoped for, was such as convinced them 
that Christ wo\ild certainly raise lluiin, 
and reward their patienn* and resolution, 
and make them an ninindaiit salibfaction 
for all the alilictions they endured for his 
sake. He iiad* therefore no occ asion to 
extend his proof faitlier than the lesur- 
rection ofthe siiuv this was surticiont 
to assure their on pectalioiis, and eonvince 
Ihrjn llial iheir lal.'our should not he in 
vain in the I.ord. And tin saine reuse uis 
will always aecount lor those exprc'^sions 
of our l.onl hiniMir, ^^lli^•lv to » # n- 
tine the rcsurr<‘<'lioii to his rle(*t. w Imuu lie 
!Vrc|uently promist’s to up at tin' hist 
(lay, witlioiu any notn c* ol the rest oj the 
worhh JJnt that tlie n'surreeiiDii s|i;il| 
he general, we jire abiiiul'uirl3 as^uu tl 
iVoni other Scriplun's : Ihr thus our 
Saiiour tells us (Jidiii, v. ’-?<).) that 
all that are in the i^rarv shall kfur his 
•voicCy and vo me forth, thrift hat have done 
good to the rcsnrreetion of life, an. I thei/ 
that have done e\il to flu: t\\\uf rei'ti^:n o/' 
damnation. And St. Paul even in tins 
chapter makes this also to be a consecjuene 
of our Lord's resuvieetlnn, where In* t'*Ils 
MS, thill as in all (i. c. just and 

UnjU'‘l) died, so in Chn,\t shovhl oU (111*^! 
and unjust) be •made al'ue, (\, 2 i?.) I 
ihall therefore consider this suhiect in 
geni'ral, as it n'gaids the resurrection of 
the whole' race of Adam ; in treating of 
it, 1 shall at present look upon the resur- 
rection of our Lord as a truth of fact 
established upon suflicient e\idence, and 
acknowledged to be true ; and endeavour 
from the hitter part of the words before 
IIS to shew, 

I. The certainty and connection of our 
own resuiToction. And, 

IL Direct you to those meditations 
this doctrine ought to suggest to us. 

4 . That our blessed Saviour, who was 
himself a divine person, mid consccpicnUy 


54; 

endued with the power of God, might 
by his own unbixtiiidcd activity restore 
the body he had chosen to its former 
union, especially within thev space of 
three days, wheSn the balms and spices 
which the piety of Joseph had brought, 
had kept it so entire, that even naturaily 
it could not have seen corruption, seems 
attended with a great niiiny circumstances 
that make it reconcilable enougli to the 
natural apprehensions of men, or at least 
abate much of the dininiltics that might 
withhold our assent: but that a human 
body dissol\ed and crumbled into dust, 
without any trace or feature of the form 
it once appeare*! in, when all its linea- 
ments an* destroyed, and the whole mass 
of its mateiials, bones and blood, and 
''inew'* mixed togc'thcr in an undistinguish- 
ablc confusion ; that (I say) such a dis- 
order as tliis should ever b(i retrieved, 
that this blended mass should resume its 
former symmetry and proportions^ is such 
an aina/ing instance of knowledge and 
|)ou’e»*, that our most refined speculations 
can \ery ditliciiltly ('onceive an ait or 
artiticer that can l)C eiiual to so stupen- 
dous an ertect. Rut further, if we con- 
.si<Ier tbe^^e blended materials not only 
confused among tliem'<chcs, or with tlir 
m ighbouring bodies, but scattered and 
disjMTsed oxer the whole face of nature, 
the sports of winds and risers, partly 
exaporated into air, and partly diluted 
into water, and fortuitously shared bc- 
lwe<*n ail the elements, who shall find out 
or recall I be wandering particles home, 
anti lix them in their old vicinity? Had 
we indeed all our different cells and apart- 
ments in the earth, did vaults and sepul- 
chres keep all hinnun reliquos divided 
and separated from the confusion of other 
bodies, it would be but like a curious 
machine taken into pieces, which, while 
iJie. })arts are preserved together, it is no 
great difticulty to the artiticer to reunite 
to its former ligurc and motions ; and 
whatever may be surprising to the ig- 
norant in such a performance, the skill 
of the workman will easily account for : 
but wiiat skill, or what power, shall re* 
collect the dust, which winds and waves 
havi; disp(*rscd over the face of the whole 
earth ? Who shall discern a human partis 
clc disguised perhaps now under the 
appearance of air, or water, or plant, or 
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, mineral, an3, wlien discovrecl, command 
it back to the post it once had ? 

But*the difficulty ^vill yet increase 
upon us, if we -consider a human body 
not only, thus dissipat'd and dispersed, 
but devoured by fish or beast, and so 
entered into the constitution of another 
animal ; nay, and perhaps in some 
periods of the several revolutions it un- 
dergoes, become the flesh and blood of 
another man ; whose then shall it be in 
the resurrection? Who shall be the 
owner of this straggling dust, and to what 
proprietor shall it belong ? 

These arc the difficulties that gave tlic 
doctrine of the resurrection sd cold and 
diffident a reception in the world, and 
raised the scruples of the weak, and the 
contempt and ridicule of the pretondei-s 
to more accurate knowledge and learn- 
ing, But had they duly considered the 
unlimited extent of infinite knowledge 
and infinite pow'cr, these two attributes 
had been sufficient to have silenced their 
scruples, and they had adored and not 
ridiculed the amazing mystery. 1 le w ho 
saw and formed us m the womb, whose 
eyes beheld our substance yet being im- 
perfect, and in whose book all our mem- 
bers were written, keeps every atom of 
them still under his eye, and pursues 
them through all the changes and revo- 
lutions they undergo : lost and insensiide 
as they arc to us, they arc to his all- 
seeing eye so many distinct beings, in a 
fair and regular order. For though they 
^ up to heaven, he is there ; or if th(y 
are thrust down to hell, he is there also : 
though they arc scattered on the wings 
of the morning, and remain in the utter- 
most parts of the sea ; even there shall 
his omnipresence find thorn, and thence 
shall his right band fetch them out, and 
them home to their ancient pro- 
prietor Can the least particle of matter 
be so small, as to escape the know ledge 
of omniscience? Can it hide ^self 
from him who created it, by whose ap- 
pointment it succeeds into various sta- 
tions, and is applied to serve ditferent 
ends of his orovideirt^, and is employed 
by the gre^ artificer k>mctimes in one 
part, and sometimi^ hi Another of the 
v^orka of his bands ? Though it runs 
through all the variety of bodies in na- 
ttlpeji earth or water, planti or animals, 


or even different men ; yet it passes its 
several stages by the immediate commis- 
sion and direction of tlie Almighty, and 
may by him be commanded to return , to 
the same post it once filled. And a^is 
knowledge) is thus sufficient to find out 
the materials of which we wer? made, so 
his |K)wer is sufficient to put them toge- 
ther again. We know that the power of 
God can perform any thing, which docs 
not necessarily imply a contradiction. 
Now it is certainly no contradiction that 
the same thing which once was, should 
exist again ; that those particles of matter 
which w ere once united in the same body, 
should be rrstofed to the same union. 
Can it be difficult to that Almighty 
Power, which first created man, and the 
whole world out of nothing; who raif 
with a thought reduce it to nothing, and 
with a second restore it to the same form 
and order again, to command any parts 
of matter, however separated and divided 
from each other, into w hat order or ap- 
pearance he pleases, especially to fit 
tb(‘m up into the same svnnmctry and‘ 
lineaments thc} once had ? Nature is the 
art of God, and as he can take a body 
to pieces, and dispose of them where he 
pleases, to us perhaj)s not without the 
appearance of irieirievablc confusion, 
but with respect to his own knowledge 
into the most regular and nu'thodical 
repositories ; so he can with the same 
facility put them together again, and re- 
new their acquaintance with those parts 
to w hich they were formerly allied. It is 
agreed by those philosophers w'ho arc 
most inclined to dispute this article, tiiat 
matter is imperishable in itself, and that 
all the destruction it can undergo, is no 
more than a ]>assing from one form to 
another. The maitu therefore of the 
body must necessarily remain; audsince 
matter, as such, is equally capable' of all 
forms, those particles which before com- 
posed an human body, must at be 
•as capable as any other of being iraised 
into that figure again. * It i^ plain there- 
fore that the materials must remain, and 
nmiain in a capacity of being reunited 
into the same form ; and th£ the power 
of God is able to unite diem is also 
evident, because it is no more than he 
actually has done ojicc before. Since 
therefore God Almighty, is allow'cd 
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)tave knowledge and abilities equal to this 
great work, the only question that can 
jrcfnain is, whether he has at any time 
asMred us that .h^ will perfonn it ? and 
for%ns weappeaLto tliat revelation God 
has madcjpf himself in Scripture. In the 
Old Testament indeed the discoveries of 
this mystery arc less frequent and clear, 
than those he has given us in the New : 
yet they were such as to those who duly 
attended to the liglit they gave, afforded 
a siilTicieiit conviction of this truth, and 
a firm reliance on the glorious ])romises 
contained in it. 1 know (says holy Job) 
that my Htdcancr lh%ih ; and though 
after my skin^ wornift-ieftroy this body ; 
yet in niy Jtesh shall I ,scc Cod ; whom 
^ shall see for fnyseff and my eyes shall 
behold and not another ; though my reins 
he consumed icithin we. (Job, xi\. 2.>, 
27 .) To this we may add that of the 
prophet fsaiah : Thy dead men shall /ire, 
together with my dead bodii shall they 
mise : awake and sing^ ye that dxecll in 
the dust ^ for I hy dev is as the dew 0 / 
herbSf and kfie earth shall east out the 
dead. (Isaiah, \x\i. ip.) I'hus also 
Daniel lelU us, they that sleep in the dust 
shall aivake^ same to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
(Dan. xii. ^.) 'riuhc iir<‘ scriptures of 
such express and una\oidable force, that 
one would think it im]iossible for so large 
a division ot” the Jews, as the Sadducees 
were, to resist the cvideiiee of so clear an 
autliority. Rut lh<‘ pro\idence of God, 
designing the last and most perfect decla- 
ration ol his will under llie gospel, has so 
'■lcai*ly revealed this article lo our faith 
in tlu; scriptuie of the New Testament, 
that no oiic lias ever doubted whether it 
were an article of (’hrisliamly. It is pro- 
ppsc^ in almost every page to the 
ci plies of thy gospel, as their great support 
utuier ail tlie ditllcuhies and persecutions 
they inu&i expect, from the malice of a 
prejudiced world. Thus wo find our 
blessed Saviour , frequently encouraging 
his disciples with this promise, that he 
.would raise them ,up at the last day. 
^John, vi. 40. 44. 54, &c.) And St. Paul 
confesses, I that without this expectation^ 
Christianity, under the ilisadvantages it 
then lay, bad nothing engaging enough 
to recommend -it tdthe world : If in this 
ii/e only wo h^d ^pe (said he), wc were 
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of all men most miserable, j(l Cor* xy; 
19.) It was the assurance oC a resurm- 
tion that gave patience to the cpnfejsscv, 
and courage to the martyr; and m$pirfed 
the first Christians with that 
resolution, that they not only 
but even gloried in their sufferings", iind 
the great argument the Apostles appealed 
to for the proof of this article, is the re- 
surrection of their Lord and Master,, whp 
is therefore called the Jirst fruits of those 
that sleep, and an earnest of the resurrec- 
tion of the whole human species. Chrjist 
bos condescended to incorporate ns into 
the same body of which himself is head, 
and has commanded us to depend on 
him, with this assurance, that as he 
liimsclf is risen, so will he also raise up 
those to be his : as the head is glorified, 
so shall also the members be glorified 
w'ith him : and where the head is, there 
shall the members be also And as in 
Adam all died, even so in Christ shall all 
be 7 nade alive. (1 Cor, xv. f2.) Bu^ I 
.sljall not detain you with a recital of those 
proofs which might be brought for this 
article from fhp writings of the New 
Testament, but look 'upon it as allowed 
by cNcry one to be a doctrine of thc^f >s- 
pel. And fimceed, 

II. 'lo^such an application pf this 
subject, as J!iay be in some measure an- 
swerable to the great importance of it. 
And, 

I . I ,ct us reflect on that great and ter- 
riLle\lay, when the earth shall be again in 
travail with her sops, and at one fruitful 
throe, bring forth all the generations of 
learned and unlearned, rich and poor, 
noble and ignoble dust, no longer differ- 
enced and distinguished by titles and 
quality, but by the guilt or innocence of 
tiieir lives. • l/ct us if equally consider 
w hat figure w*c shall make in that great 
assembly, and liow we are prepared to 
met(|^ our Judge and our Redeemer. 
Piety indeed and -innocence soflcn the 
terrors of tliis a^ ful. ^prospect, and make 
even death and 'jyid^ent a desirably 
expecta'tion. To righteous it is the 
great strength of hi^‘ bopes, the s^pj^rt 
and enqourajfemcnt bf his obcdicnce ; me 
hour, iiiV^pccUtionl)f which he padaidy 
hviiTs the bxirdep and heat of the djsy^ all 
tlie difileultk^ of duty, and thp discoun- 
tenance he nteet&^ith from a wicked and 
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profane world. That cloud of witnesses is in itself a prospect that human nature 
the Apostle mentions, who ha<i trials ol cannot look into without a ndigious awe 
mockings hml scouvgings, of bonds and and concern; our tights are lost in 
imprisonment, were .stonc<l, sawed asun- the endless view, aiifnetiirn to us wdfry 
der, were slain with the sword, wandered and iinsatishcd, without finding emier 
in deserts and mountains, destitute, atilic- bounds or place to fix on. to him 

ted, tormented, not only bore their tor- wlio may reasonably expect to pass ail 
lures with patience, hut would not accept tins emlliss duraiion in torments, as great 
deliverance, tiiat they miglit obUtin a as an offended God can inflict, how 
better rt'surrection. To a soul, supported dreadful mint the approach of it be, and 
with an assurance of the divine favour in the terrors of it wlio can bear? He is 
that day, the honours ov afflictions of this tormented even before the lime, and his 
life will bee<|ually trifling and conlonipti- damnation is begun on this side hell, 
ble. Is pcwcity and disgrace his portion? Let us then in this our day sufler these 
he knows it will det(‘rniine in a few )(‘ars, reflections to li^ their proper efficacy, 
and that an etiTiilty of glory awaits his in exciting iis tPll' due jireparatioiv for 
perseverance. Are tlio infirmities of the that deci'-ive lu.ur : let it influence every 
body, pains and disr'avc's, his complaint ? thought, word, and action of^our lives, to# 
his faith reminds jiiin of the day when remember that liie Judge standeth at the 
this corruptible shall put on incorruption, door; that the* day apjiroaches when all 
and this mortal, immortality ; when this that are in the gra\c.s shall hear the voice 
body shall no longer be that burdensome of God, and come, fortli to judgment, 
incumbrance it now is, subject to pain, And aboNe all things, lei us ofier inces- 
and weakness, and passion; but spiritu- sanl [nayers to the Divine Majesty, that 
alized to a state of eternal youth, and he would vouch’^afe us the assistance of 
strength, and beauty, to a similitude with his grace, which alone can ilirect our 
the glorified body of Christ our Saviour. (j)iiiM; liirouiih this troublesome ami sin- 
With whatlivelyimpresMons of gratitude fnl world, that when our Lord shall up- 
Joef he reflect on that nmv(‘aiicd can* of poar ho may lind us intent on the duties 
Frovideticc which conducts man Irom of our stations, may own us for his 
the womb, and gradually leads Jiim to an st*rvaiiS before. Ins J-atiier aiW the holy 
immortality of glory ; who protects him angel-, and call us to the possession of 
when alive, and guards him when dead, that eternal and heavenly inheritance he 
and makes even his grave hula ivposilor) lias promisnl to those xi'ltcn fie 

to preserve the ndics and treasures of liis awies he shall Ihri so ihitiir. 
body ; and from tlience, u-, iVom a ward- 
robe, re-appareU the now man f'rHiuv'l 
out of the materials of the old, aiiil fitted 
for the fiuilion of himself in glory? With 
what joy does lie share in the triumphs 
of his Redeemer, and bt hold tlm bonds 
of death broken, and the power and ma- 
lice of hell defcaivil, our nature again 
cleansed and purl fietl from the stains of 
original jmllutiun, and restored lo' that 
felicity, that life and mimiviuliry, v#ich 
the sin of Adam had sj>oilf(l us ol ? lo * 'Cli.Tt they may adom tlie doctrine (if God our 
the ungodly indeed, and the sinner, the Saviour m aJl things, 

prospect is not thus easy and cJiterfain- 

ing: it is with confusion and astonish- Though the Apo.stlcs of Christ applied 
merit he must ivflect on that day, when themselves to the conversion of mankind, 
cvciy secret impiety of his life, the sins principally by .such arguments as proved 
of nis chamber and his closet, shall be liie reasonableness and credibility of 
produced before men and angels, and an their doctiine ; thoiigli they asserted the 
eternal irreversible sonteiire iwvprmioun- authority of their mission, and thart they 
c^tl upoo the actions of men. Eternity were preachers sent from God, by those 
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demonstrations of the Spirit, the mira- 
culous effects of divine po\vcr which at- 
tended their ininij^y, and might chal- 
lei^ the greatest iraemics of the gospel 
to 'Siject any thing to the morality of its 
precepts ; still they appeared farther 
solicitous to enforce these arguments with 
that great recornmiMidation to the esteem 
of tlic world, a correspondent purity in 
the lives of ils disciples. This was a part 
of their ministry, in which they recjuired 
their proselytes to concur with tlw'ni : and 
particularly the aj)ostle of my text com- 
mands Titus, nor only to a pattern of 
good works himself, bu^use his e pisco- 
pal authority in exhortiflPfevcTy rank and 
order of men, the young and the old, the 
Itiisbaiid and the wile, the master aiul the 
servant, to be cxeinphiry in tlui duties of 
their st‘veral stations, and in every pirt of 
their conduct to adorn the docliiiie they 
prolcssod.* Hy this expression of adorn- 
ing the doctrine of our Saviour, it is <d)- 
vious to understand advam ing the credit 
and esteem of it in the world ; behaving 
ourselves iu such a inaimer, that the 
beauty of that lioliness ii pn'seribes may 
iippear in our lives; and even the tiie- 
mies of our religion may b<‘ forcc'd to 
acknowledge the power and excellenai 
of so venerable an institution, 1 shall 
endeavour to recoiniiieiul this a[)ostolical 
precept to your attention, by shewing, 

I. That il is tlie duty of < \< iy Chiis- 
lian to be concerjied lor tlie reputation 
or discredit his life may bring on his pro- 
fession. 

II. I shall consider wiiaL conduct will 
acquit us of this obligation. 

And, I. It is the duty of every Chris- 
tian to be concerned for the re])utation 
or discredit his life will biing on his pr(»- 
fession. 

For though this epistle be particularly 
<lirected to Titus, and in him to the hi- 
• shops and pastors of the flock of Clirisl, 
yet this cofiisidcration is here rather sug- 
gested to him as ja propiu* aigameiic to 
persuade' the o!>odicnce of those under 
his care, than a special direction to him- 
self. The apostle had employed the for- 
mer part of this chapter in prescribing the 
duties wdiich it would be proper for him 
to recommend to every condition and re- 
lation of life; and theu subjoins this, as 
«o universal roason for their compliance, 


that they might adorn the doctrine of their 
Saviour, lie had before exhorted Titus 
himself to be an example of good works; 
and he is here commanded to press the 
same regularity on his whole charge from 
this consideration, that the honourof their 
rtdigion depended on it. The ministers 
indeed of the gosped are especially re- 
quired to shine as lights in the w'orld, 
because the distinction of their station 
renders their conduct more observable; 
and the prcsumplioii of their kiiowdedge, 
and the dignity of their office, givea a 
peculiar force and authority to their e.x- 
ainple ; but the light of inferior Christians 
is also to be visible : and as no circum- 
stances of life can place a man so far 
Ixdow the notice of the world, but that 
his virtues or vices will render him, in 
sonic degree, an ornament or disgrace to 
ills profession, so none are below the 
ligation of this precept, to promote the 
creilitof it. 

F<»r shall w e all think ours'elvcs bound 
to consult the reputation of our friend, or 
our family, and of the laws and consti- 
tutions of our country ; and shall the 
honourof that (iod whom wc scnc, and 
the religion by which we hope to he saved, 
hti\o no sliare in our concern ? Can wc 
with indiirereiiee li(*ar the word of God, 
and the sacred name of our Savwmr blas- 
pheim'd ; and at the same time, reflect that 
the scandal of our lives gives the occiisioii 
for il? For, after all we can say to dis- 
parage the argument, men do and will 
judge of a religion, by the influence il 
has on the live«! of its disciples; and he 
inclined 'to think cmiteinplibly of that 
faith whieli lias no apparent moral effect 
on ihe professors of it. Not all the sub- 
tle f;l)i\ clJons of sopliisters iind rabbics, 
again.st the Iruth ami credibility of the 
gospel, so miK'li pnjudiced the recep- 
tion of it in the world, a<; the reproach of 
those^infcimous crimes with which they 
aspersed the assemblies of Christians. 
And llieroforethe apologists of the church, 
in their vindications, appeal not so much 
to the purity of iht» rules and precepts of 
their religion, as to the innocence of their 
lives ; and defy the malice of their ad- 
versaries to produce one impure, unjust, 
or intemperate person, among all who ^ 
were called by the name of Christ. Thus 
was the iio^pel ad'uned in the innocence 
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and simplicity of its infancy ; and thus 
were they of the contrary part niade 
ashamed, having no evil tiling to say of 
them. And lot us not imagine that the 
reasons or design of this precept were 
confined to the primitive state of the 
church, or that the first converts only of 
Christianity were concerned to defend 
the honour of their religion from the spite 
and detraction of a heathen world. I'hat 
spirit of unbelief, of reproach and bias* 
phemy, which at first opposed itself to 
rising Christiaiiifj^, continues still, and will 
always continue, to revile and persecute 
the servants of Christ. Even in these 
days of security and establishment, when 
the gospel lias the defence and protection 
of national laws, have we not seen our 
holy I'eligion exposed to public scoiu as 
a farce or fable, every onler of l^s minis- 
try vilified, and the articles of ils faith 
not only opposed, but ridiculed? Have 
examples been w'anting, who have owned, 
and oven gloried in profaiieiioss and infi- 
delity ? And arc we not encompassed by 
multitudes, who have hatred and evil will 
at our Sion ; who watch every careless 
word, every unguarded action of our lives; 
who arc ready to aggravate all our faults, 
to expose our intirmities, and traduce 
even our virtues themselves ? And if the 
number and malice of their oneniios was 
an argument to the fii-st Christians for 
such a prudent and regular behaviour us 
would silence their calumnies, and pro- 
cure esteem and reverence to the gospel, 
the same reasons should enforce this duty 
on us under the same obligations as the 
apostle enjoined it on them. 

Christianity indeed will always demand 
this tribute from its disciples. It is im- 
plied in every one of its coimiiands, that 
we should not only obey ihcni ourselves, 
but use our best endeavours to recom- 
mend the same performances to others 
also. And since an exi inplary deport- 
ment in the dutii's o\' our station, is tlie 
most probable method to produce this 
aflfect; to reclaim the dissolute, convert 
the infidel, and win the greatest enemies 
•f our faith to a respect and veneration 
for it; this is an obligation which will 
xfever cease, but remain a necessary duty 
in all ages and circumstances of the 
^hurch^ Proceed wc then, 

11^ To consider what particular con- 


duct will acquit us of this obligation. In 
general there is something lovely and en» 
dearing in every single instance of duty 
prescribed by the gospel : a beauty ^ripclt 
the most dissolute are forced to ac^iw- 
ledgc, and the libertine himseljtto applaud 
and admire. How irresistible then are the 
charms of virtue, when the obedience is 
universal ? when the graces of religion 
shine with an united lustre^', fUtd no crime 
can be objected to darken the dharat’.ter, 
and sully the pcrfeciiou of the example ? 
But I shall content myself aif present to 
recommend tlic practice of soiAe particu- 
lar duties, of a more especial tendency to 
procure respect to ourselves, and honour 
to our religion ; and those are, 

First, An extensive Jove and charity, 
the bond of peace, and foundation of all 
the comforts of a social life, it is this 
most Christian grace of our religion which 
softens our passions, a]q)eases our resent- 
ments, ami extends our b(‘neficeiiccto the 
miseries of our brethren ; which inclines 
us to support tlie needy, compassionate 
the fatherless, and relieve th(‘ tears of the 
widow ; wliirli renders us the blessings and 
ornaments of the age in wliich wc live, 
and the \cneralion of those which come 
after. And so lovely and obliging a dis- 
position of soul cannot futl^ endearing 
both us and our religion to the gratitude 
and alfection.s of mi*a. Let the fierce and 
implacable spirit of revenge be the cha- 
racter of our cncunics ; let them slander 
and trail ucc the innocent ; let tliem rage, 
and persecute the poor and the helpless ; 
but let it be o’lr glory to be pure mid 
peaceable, read) t<' forgive, and^casy to 
be intrcati'd ; cdinpassionflte to thi sor- 
rows, and bouniifiii to the wants, of our 
gr -atest enemies. Hy thU sjlfoU wc vin- 
dicate the honour of our religion; by this 
shall all men know that the disci- 

ples of Christ. 

A second virtue I would rccouhluond iis 
of peculiar efiicacy to inclind*meii to ve- 
nerable thoughts of o^r religion, is firm- 
ness and resolution ; a behi^viour whicii, 
even in the moral accounts of virtue, has 
always commanded the highest respect 
from men. And as no institution o£<life 
has ever furnished its disciples . witli 
puweri'ul and generous motives of courage 
as the Christian, so nothing can, derivQ.so^ 
much honour on our religion, as on aU 
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occasions to-ftct tip to tho spirit and prin- 
cipica of, it. Lci prcWuci's to 

ndigioD be, ncvvr and bis eon- 

du^yp other respi cts be uev.er so n^^ular, 
yet Ip he faint i a the day of trial, if we 
Stee him .slmuk. fiom an unacceptable 
duty, bctia^ the cause of God, and prt^ 
vanciUes with the niost avowed principles 
of fiis ^pasd^ince, is ii not natural to sus- 
pect ihaLt&dK^ an evrl Inartol unbelief, 
a &ecvet^?6si®e a||inlidelicy at the boi- 
tont if be he a iniin of any 

oinineiicc^^^'^^^ knowledge or slatioii ; 
one 1^9 is^)re4ajriie(l to have ibrrneci Ins 
prifiCipii^s and doliljeraie in- 

quints,' and to be a master of all tht* ar- 
guments rha* can plead lor religion: when 
such uti one slrall fall away, and act con- 
trary to bis most profcssi-d convictions, 
Mritli vrhat shame and confusion must all 
good men behold the example ? what 
bcandul iruLst it give to the weak, nnrl 
what triumph To tho inijdei ? With wiiat 
confidi;tfC«)‘'‘will he conclude, that either 
our rtsligbn wants arguments to con\ince 
a riimionable inquirer, or oncouragoments 
to support its converts in perseverance. 
On thu contrary, whin \ve see even the 
meanest 'Christiah stand firm in his <lufy, 
and hold fast tiiO* integrity of his proh's- 
sion ; when r<!noiincc his in- 

terest, his ple.^swe^ ‘and even life itself, in 
obediencettothe commands of his religmn, 
the most inditierenl spectator must a|)- 
plaiid iheioiirage, the hom*sty, and sin- 
cerity ol iW man ; and confess the power 
of that institution, which can infuse so 
much ahd spirit into the souls of 

its (liscm^. vilt^is the zeal and resolu- 
tion of "WS ^sftChrislians, it was the pa- 
tience of cont^ g Bfs, and the courage of 
that noble its marryrs, tliat pro- 

cured respccfefiiad honour lo the gospel ; 
and prWuft^lWtt^e in the conversion of 
the w<;)rid,^rii^€ither liie arguments, the 
or«tofj^,> ^ the miracles of its 

prcacht'fs. 

A ihM duty which will be always ne- 
cessary to setufe the credit of our rrli- 
gion, js a due obedience to die authority 
o( our superiors. U was an eariy objec- 
tiol1| '.;§MM too successfully urged by the 
adWmric^SOl' Chrh^tidmty, that it wasaii 
enettty to civil govcrniuciil ; that it pre- 
tdlMCd to exempt tlic servant from obc- 


dicnce to his mister/ apd the 
his prince. Could 

greater prejudice agahiit £mf 
thim an imputation of inconsistenc)r wiftk ' 
the laws and subordinations of 
ment, so there is no reproach Cbns>\li^<j[ 
his apt ►sties are more careful to'tJbvflilc 
than diis. I'hus we find our Lord oii i]|.‘ 
occasions disclaiming all prerenSions to' X 
temporal kingdom ; commanding his efis* 
ciples to render to Cajsar the obedience 
that was due to him: and though in 
strictness hi* tells us he might have plead- 
ed an exemption from the .lewish tribute 
required ot him, yet rather than counte- 
nance the aflperbions that xyould attend 
his refusal, he exerted his divine power 
in a miracle to pay it. And as the iame 
calithiny pursued his apostles, so wefind 
them equally solicitous to clear thhm- 
selves and their religion from the "scandal 
of it ; inculcating the doctrind of Subj^- 
tion for conscience sake ; and, in theff 
ow n persons, submitting to the most 
just and tyrannical in dictions from th'iS 
heathen tribunals. And though it was , 
some ages before the jealousies of the 
civil powers were thoroughly reconciled 
to the assemblies of Christians, yet 'vi^e 
find them at length so perfectly acquitted 
from (his slander, that even Julian hirh- 
self, the most implacable enemy thatevet 
appeared against the gospel, reptoaches 
his heathen subjects vvitli th'e hdelity o’f 
the Christians. ‘ This was the ancient, 
and is, 1 hope, yet the uhforfeited §lory 
of our religion. The ihalice of its ad- 
versaries has in all ages laboured to de? 
prive it of this liOnoUr ; to ekpose it to 
the rcsi'iitmcnts of the magistrate as afi 
enevurager of sedition ; and improve tho 
particular miscarriages of some few into 
a g( nc ral charge ol disloyalty upon th^ 
whole church. But wisdom will still b& 
justified of her children; 'I hat pure and 
peaceable wisdom, which always was. 
and always will l»e the chariuiter of the 
church of Christ, will in the end reiMt|j|^ ^ 
the aspersions of its enemies-; and the,* 
mi^ck, the humble, the patient servant 
Christ will be lound the truest 
Ca'sar. And, 

4. Lotus crown the'se uftueV/wdtV 
prudent, aflabl<*, ^xid courlcSiis belfitviour , 
towards all men. it is indedl 
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;|>urity and sbcarify of the heart that prin- 
ci|faliy recommends Us to the Searcher of 
spirits: but since God has also left it 
Upon us as a duty to render his service 
.«ami%ble to others, these external decen- 
cies and ornaments of our conduct be- 
come a very important part of our mo- 
Tolity. Jt IS in these, the visibility and 
example of our virtues will chiefly con- 
sist. The great and more observable 
occasions ot exercising our courage, our 
justice, or our charily, occur but sel- 
dom; but these are of daily and constant 
use, to preserve a general benevolence, 
and endear our common intercourse be- 
tween one another. ^Vithout this care, 
.our best actions will lose much of their 
influence, and our severer viriucs be often 
-discredit^ with the appearance oCevil, 
But how bright and Jo\ely docs every 
.grace of our religion shine, when adorn- 
with an humble and obliging beha- 
viour ? beautiful as a jewel set in gold ; 
which, though it adds little to the intrin- 
sic value, yet improves the lustre, and 
attracts the eyes and aflections of the 
beholder. And theretore the apostles of 
Christ have not failed to make it a con- 
•taut part of their instructions to their 
converts, to avoid all unseemliness and 
asperity of carriage ; to do nothing that 
may argue a peevish or froward spirit ; 
not renUering railing for railing; on the 
contrary, to be gentle and condescend- 
ing: it any man asks us to go a mile, 
to go with him twain ; to lie modest and 
Unaspiring, in honour preterring one an- 
odier : io be tender and compassionate, 
to weep with them that weep, and re- 
joice with them that rejoice, in general, 
to be smdious of the peace and interests 
.of our neighbour, and endeavour, by an 
affectionate deporunent, to leave impres- 
sions of esteem and benevolence on ail 
we convene with : whatsoever things arc 
honest, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, aiiy praise, to think 
of these things. Our duty only must 
ie too valuabio an interest to be given up 
in a compliment, orsacriticed to the ap- 
plause of men. Iff indeed w^c thus please 
men, and can be persuaded to any crimi- 
nal compliances to avoid their resent- 
, or engage their fiivour, we cannot 


also be the servants of Christ. Thero 
arc proper occasions, on which we may 
be angry without' sin. Somewhat of 
warmth and severity will become us when 
we rebuke the vicious, and dis^ntc- 
nance tliCprophane ; and arc express- 
ly required to appear w^th zeal and ear- 
nestness, when we are contending for our- 
faith. But these duties. nu^ be complied 
with, without oflending dial gen- 

tleness prescribed ^ tl^^j^cl. ’ We 
may rcpi*ove the libStiiie, Without rude- 
ness or bitterness ; defer^ 'jjie articles of 
our faith,' and resist oppose 

them, with a ineeknes's' and h&hgnity, 
which will equally convince die world 
of our aftbetion to the persons, and our 
zeal against the errors, of our brethren. 
Bui if passionate and unreasonable meu 
will, notwithstanding our best care, be 
offended with us for doing our duly, God 
and all good men will applaud our inte- 
grity, and shame and contempt will be 
the portion of our enemies. 

Let me then, in conclusion of this dis- 
course, exhort you seriously to reflect on 
the great t^ngagements we are under to 
assert the honour of that religion we 
profess, by an exemplary practice of the 
duties 1 have recommended. Lot me 
address you not only agjiChristians, but. 
as mcmbiTs of the puresWnd most apos- 
tolic church in the world ; a church, 
whose doctrines are derived from the 
clear fountains of the scriptures ; whose 
polity and discipline are formed upon 
the most uiicorruptcd models of anti- 
quity ; which has stood unseen by the 
most furious assaults of on the 

one hand, and fanaticis^i on mb other ; 
has triuniplied over all the Strgumente of 
its enemies, and has now to con- 

tend with but their slan^^" and calum- 
nies. The reproach is 

indeed a charge will heaviest 

against an established rClIjj^ ; because 
those who have no religlh&^ wiU gener 
rally profess tlicmsclvcs of that which 
has the encouragement of the law. But 
it is surely very unreasonable to infer 
any thing to the disadvantage of ' any 
church, from the practice of thq^ who 
are really of no church and no '^igion 
at all. But whatever title we tnay hava 
to this, or any other excuse^ let iis 
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thcr endeavour' to want none. Let us 
$trive' to vindicite t&e hdnd^ of our 
ligion, W 4 pure an.d ]^n$potted. obedi- 
englJto the rules and precepts It enjoins : 

moire eflfectuttlly secure the in- 
terests, and proiiiote the credit of it, than 
eithCT the eloquence of our pVeiichcrs, or 
the au&Wtyof our laws. And, blessed 
be 'Godv the righteous are not so failed 
from th(^ ea^l' but we can still appeal to 
bright and iiumerc^is examples of virtue 
among bs. ^.-.The mimbor and devotion of 
those who^&i ^ gient our altars, and the 
many grieaj(i^j^Sf' excellent works of piety 
and charity ''^omoled among ys, are a 
burning ana ahining light, such an evi- 
dence of the internal power of our religi«>n 
on the minds of its disciples, as must 
command reverence from all who Ijehold 
it, and ought to be allowt'd in balance 
against those examples, with u Iio»e c rimes 
our adverstrrios are so ready to roproai h 
us. But let us not content oursehos with 
being better than our eneinit*s fv present 
us j let us go on unto pcrlection, and 
improve in every grace of our religion. 
Lot us add to our faith virtue, to virtue 
knowledge, to knowledge patience, tem- 
perance, and charity. l.et us by a meek 
and quiet be^viopr out oil' all occasion 
from those dipil seck^Viccasinn, that they 
may have whereof to acc use us. And 
though w»c have all encouragements to 
hope that the evil day of persecution is 
far from tis, yet let us always live in such 
a preparatibn of mind, that if God shall 
at any time call us to a trial of our faith, 
we may uursehes with a courage 

bcconutlj; Inc hope and spirit of Chrih- 
tians. Tn* lyiiii ; let the beauty of our re- 
li^on appear in tlie holiness of our lives. 
Let bur vittuiL shine forth as the light, 
and our'jus,t*^ealing as the noon-day. 
Thcn^ Sion appear fair and 

comely lovers, and to her ciie- 

iities stroujjf^ll^ terrible, as an army with 
banners. 'Wicn shall the righteous resort 
unto her assemblies, and even sinners be 
CQijvcrtcd niijo her : ' and every one that 
is ifeeary nud every one that is afar*od', 
^ali be induce^ to gi^.e praise unto God, 
aDjii .•^ing our gpbd works, to glorify oUr 
which is in heaven, 
whom, with the Son and the Holy 
betkscribi^d, drc. 


ROGEfeS. iii 

s E nrw 0'.ij ' lx; ■' ;■ 

The Advan,tages of 
good ofld tlie 

coutrary Conduct. . ^ 

By Dr. R06Sii»; '‘ • ■'*' ' 

PiSALMCXiX 63.' 

I am a Companion of all them that fear^ thee, 
^and of them that keep thy precepts. . 

That the temper, the sehtimenti; 'the 
morality, and, in general, the whole cbli- 
ductand figure of men, is infiuenccd"by 
the example and disposition of those tRipy 
converse with, is a n^flection which* h« 
lonw since passed into prowirbs, af^d Injcti 
ranlTi^cl among the standing W.xims ',pf 
human wisdom, in all ages and natiohar 
of the world. And mankind Sccpi to 
with conviction enough of thfs nruth.^i , 
the care they take to deter thoSc wwfe 
welfare they arc concerned for froih' 
company ot such, the exponce or infahiy 
of w hose vices may endanger their .for- 
tunes or reputation. But ' because rite 
generality of m<‘n appear much less soli- 
citc*us for tJie j)urefy religious cottsb- 
qiionces of conversation, it is niy present 
design to recommend to "yoitr imitAtfcTu 
the conduct which the Psalnaisf heref iis- 
cribes to himself, both as It is itself a 
part of religion, and as an cffectuftl''ifit- 
thod to secur(‘ us in ihc true prdfeswdUj, 
and encourage and' improve Us ifi* tlie 
practice of it. In order to this' it will l>e 
necessary for us, - ■ 

I. 'lo asci-uiaih what measurft' of aiii- 
quiintance or familiarity is implicxl iJf this 
notion of being a c'oinpaftioin 1 shall 

II. Represent to you the advahtagi^ 

that will attend our conversing witlrijbpd 
men. And, ^ 

HI, '['ho dangers arid iridbhvoriTt’nbcfj 
we are exposed to by a. Contrary 'dbhdn%%, 
by being engageej in ‘ famiBiiniies with 
wicked men. • 

t. Ther^, by being a coihpaiftfbn if-go® 
men, may cidun- be hie'ant siiiiply 
ing persons of virtue knd * 

for oiiv' friendships aUd' intimiiifes^Or^. 
kisdhg them prbfi^b'Udii' (>i ady ' 

pious or rightiedfts design lal&r 
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of th^ is naturii} and almost ncccs- 
eayy^Wt^i^quencc of tlje former, that 
. M^„^y xopxprehcnd them in one view ; 
rtfd uiWetjttend the reflection in my text 
^ aj^yising ' us to coniine our conversa- 
tjoT^i.'iisfar as it is possible, to men of 
this ch^tj^tcr ; and on the contrary, not 
to, indulge oui-solvcs in any confidence, or 
familiarity,^ ujth impious and profane 
men; but especially not to communicate 
with them in their vices, not to concur in 
any unjust^ irreligious, or uumjjrcifi# ac- 
tion, and, as far as it is in our power, to 
avoid all intercourse with them, and, as 
apostle commands, from such to with- 
draw omsclves. Not that we can imagine 
our^ves prohibited all manner of con- 
versation with wicked men, for tliis 
would exclude us from performing the 
;^S^ritable office of private admonitit)n or 
j^ruction, -the most successful and al- 
most the only method we can take for 
ibeiii reformation. Persons of that cha- 
racter generally keep themselves out of 
Ihe reach of the public reproofs and ex- 
portations of the ministry, or hear with 
j^ueb inatlenlion or contempt, as renders 
them of very little effect to tlioni, and 
consequently will cither not he applied to 
at all, or, if at all, yet without much 
hopes of success ; unless we are perinit- 
tod so far to converse w ilh them as the 
discharge of this office requires. 'Fliis 
duty, indeed, lies w'ith special obli;ia- 
tious on the ministers of the . church, 
who ai'C bound to watch over every soul 
in their flock, and to be instant with 
them as well in private applications, and 
from house to house, as in tlie more pub- 
lic oflices of instructuni. Bui since the 
prepossessions these sort of men iiavc 
g^merally conceived against us of the 
minis.try, the reproaches of design orim- 
, pertinence, with which llicy are apt to 
'treat us, give other good Christians, 
agliinst vhoni they are kss prejudiced, 
greater probabilities of success with them, 

is to, be hoped they will think them- 
selves not only pennitted, but obliged to 
tKis sort of iriendship and conversation 
with them. 

But it is farther to be considered,, in 
. a'^atement of this restraint^^that the givat 
mixture there i^ in the business and affairs 
of life, the nearness of relation, or our 


acquaintance with such ' person^ m«*iy 
liaye- these occasions of con*espondenco 
with wicked men, will sometimes engage 
iw in necessary/ and ift;<iuently in 
dental qonviursations with jhein. But 
these w’c cannot. reprovf|^ criminal, be- 
cause they sire altogether unavoidable.^ 
If we w'ould absolutely decline the wdek- 
cd, we must abandon human., society, 
must retire into a desert, ami, ,as the 
apostle says, go out of the world. ^Vluit 
wc arc forbid, therefore, is receiving 
such persons into our confidence and in- 
timacies, choosing their i(||l|^ncc for our 
friendships, or their compupy fgr the 
ordinary entertainments of egni ersation ; 
lliese arc acts of choice?, ai^ our own 
free election ; ami to these, therefore, it 
is reasonable the prohibition should ex- 
tend. And e\'en with regard to that un- 
iiioidable Cfirrespondence witii wicked 
men, to which the business or m'ci dents 
of the world may sometimes oblige us, 
‘we are certainly under thus much re- 
straint, not to enter into any farther fami- 
liarity than the occu.sion reqiiii^^s, and 
lake care of our behaviour under them, 
lest we countenance the sin, while wc 
caress the sinner. 

But I must observe one instance, in 
which we aie Tesltainod<|pfiom joining 
with wicked men, even in such offices 
of coininori life and civil intercourse, 
whicii might otherwise be indifferent and 
allowable ; and that is, when tlic person 
is jiidic'ially separated from Hho^comniii- 
nion of the ( hurcli ; with such an one 
it is the apostle's express command i/o 
/K/i to cat ; amt I ho reasons of this pro- 
liibition arc very obvious,' because the 
design of tliis sentence will in a great 
measure be defeat d, U[iUj|SS the tvholo 
congregation cuncuvs in execution 
i)( It: for mdtlier wilHhe^girnuT bej’e- 
cUiimed, nor others dete'ilred from the 
like commissions,, m«r tlin infection of 
the flock bo prevented, if Uie criminal b« 
permitted rlie same freedom and , corres- 
})ondencc with Cbiistians, ns Ix'fofe : his 
puiTishment will have no outward,. effect 
that can lead, him to reflect on hb>. sin ; 
and when he meets w ith the same cuua- 
tcnance and friendsliip from the nifil of 
the world as formerly, both he, and those 
he converses with, will be eitcoumg^drtt^ 
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despise '<fce aXiA^wity that inditted it ; 
and it fs plam,' that^ndc'r the advantage 
of such a vcceptioii, has '‘jast the 
saipfe opportunity of corrupting othei*s> 
as he liad Iwfoj'c* It may perhaps be 
imagined, thaWHs 'exclusion from die 
ordinances of religion will answer all 
these puiposes : but first, as to his cor- 
nu pting oth(M‘s, unless ho be deposed from 
some public oflicc iu. the church, he is 
by thiji part his sentence deprived of 
no opportunity lie had liotbre ; secondly, 
as to himself, he be ii hardened sinner, 
iis it must Ixv ‘opposed hois whom pvi- 
'^'ate and uerOre gentle applications could 
not rediiiA^ this sentence only excludes 
him fwjm^irlmt ho iiad very little regard 
hir before;' or, if his erime was sc hism 
or heresy, his punislinjenl is no more 
than ho voluntarily chose. Now nothing 
can afit'ct him in rlie nature of a jiunish- 
nienr, hilt what de[)ri\es iiiui of some- 
thing he esteems and values, and the loss 
of which will render him uneasy; when 
fluTcforc he finds himself avoided and 
neglc.cted by his familiars, lliis ufiects 
him with a penalty the nifjst sellable to 
human miture : tins, if lie has any prin- 
ciple of sliaino left in him, will awaken 
him to more serious^thouglus of liis eoii- 
dilion, and such eoiisiderations as 

are properly religious, a more easy ac- 
cess, and a more lively imjiression on his 
mind. It is therefore, I s^iy, not only an 
obedience »hicli we owe to the authority 
of our superiors, and tlie exjiress com- 
'inaiid of an apostle in support of that 
authoiTty^ bu^ a cliariry whicli is due 
from Us to ,tho souls of our bix'tliven, 
tiiu« to .restrain our convcMNntion from an 
cxxomiaunicated person, and by such a 
bchavioui* a$ will exjuvss abhor rtmee and 
detestation of his crime ; both deter 
others frcimJhe like cominissions, and 
humble lum co such a sense of his guilt 
""lis trill lead iim to repentance, ami save 
his spirit ih the day of the Lord Jesus. 
I’he measure of our acquaintance or fa- 
miliarity thU6 limited, I proceed, 

^‘IL To represent the advantages de- 
rived on us by observing these limita- 
tioitt, and confining our conversations 
to good men. 

As tl!vthc rpligio\is restraint I last men- 
tioned, the interdiction we ai*e under from 
thfi society of persons cut off from the 


Sif 

ciifrdij and C:oii^c{uenit^ onr cdnSfixie-; 
nioiit to s^ch a$ pcrsevtife^iiirW'^ 
its' comniunion, since 
onjoini^ us by a dividb 
might assure ourselves.^ 
that the moist 

will attend our corapliiii«C^-wnS 
the advantages intended in this' 
tion are obvious to the least 
reflection; and even those I 
rea^ suggested are so gfeat, ahidt 'so , iSi- ^ 
tnr^ly result from it, that noAmg'^^K) 
ther need be added to conrinOe ^ of 
interest, as well as duty, In obsejtv’itiig it^ v 
1 shall therefore consider,' in 
naral view', some common' advantagek'^l^ 
may liope for while w'c'confiAc duu bdii- 
vci*sation to men of virtue knd rc^'j^dh'; 
And, 


First, J would recommend diischwce 
as an evidence of oilrown *vifttje 
will always be prcsutrfi^d/ tHat mersf;^^ . 
soridte witli persons of like 'dfspoittid^ 
with themseU'es. It cennOt welidbVlMS^ 
giued, how friendship can long crabiMItf* 
between opposite tempers and 
tions ; when men are so Wjidely dilfti^t 
ill their bcnticnems and principlesy' ih' 
their pursuits and avemons,. as the ghod 
and tiie vicious, it is impossible but tiiby 
must soon grovv burdensome and unea^>. 
to one another ; tliosc things which . ajw 
the mirth and pleasure of the omi, . 
\oke the indignation and abhorrence ‘of 
the other ; and under these j^rpetual oc- 
ca.sions of dksabter, familiarity must grow 
cold, and each be inclined . to seek hia 
cnlcrtainment in more agreeable cotjft- 
paiiy : and accordingly it is fouud^in ' 
fact and experience, that the sentxmeSfts 
and inclinations, the virtues and ^^icjps. 
of men, arc what range and Ait ; 
mankind into their .several clubis and ^So- 
cieties. It will therefore, 1 say, be Al- 
ways, and with reason concluded, that ’ 
he who herds witJi wicked men j 

self of the same characterr Whatever^ 
virtues may appear in him, they will bd* 
esteemed an hypocritical iropostar^;Qh' 
the world ; and in his more 
sures, he will be presumed a 

libertine as tlic rest of his coraijmjifl^jiUHl 
consequently, we can by no' 
duct avoid this appearance 9 f. yvil,?'aftd 
preserve the reputation of .;dur virtue, 
bdt by confining our conversAtions to 
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good mm, ' ^iB'^ argument, whicltdii** 
indma^ with wicked men 
from{ks «jflba on our reputation, may 
parbaps^tfeihn rather prudential than.- rc» 
Itgidjur; if we reflect what scandal 
xvc tpveto many weak men, by so offeii* 
si've^a conduct : how it unqOulifiesr us for 
thd^ instruction or reproof of others ; how 
it'Con*upts cnir exampl<\ and i^ivcs coun* 
tt»a«*ince to the vicious and profane, wc 
shall be convinced that this motive is 
propoj ly Christian, and ought to be ro- 
gar^}d from' considerations of great iin- 
portaiice to religion. But, 

, Secondly, Our associating ourselves 
with good men, is not only a proof and 
evidence of our virtue, but tl>e most ef- 
fectual method both to retain and im- 
prove it. Our advantage from the con- 
versation of good mei» may be considered 
more particularly wiih lespect to their 
discourse* and liieir example. 2'Ae wind 
of the 'righteom (^ays the P.salinist) iviU 
he exercised in wiMlum, and hus mmith 
be tdlkih^ of judgment. From him 
we shall leam, and by Ju-t arguments be 
confirmed iu true pm.i iples oi faith and 
morality : the niaxiiiis that govern his 
conduct are such as equally tend ;o pio- 
motepn\ate and public happiness; and 
even his'iniiih is bounded by innocence 
and purity; aivl the .'*rnse of his own 
duty will engage him to culuvxlc the siirne 
just scntiineiits and good aisposilidns in 
those he converges with, to instruct their 
ignorance, rolonii their errors, and as 
the Apostle says, miftUter grace vnto the 
hearers. Perhaps, indeed, the geniie 
admoiiiiions v. herewith good m^'n will 
rebnkc the imperftxlions of their friends, 
may be ' uneasy to the pride of some 
tempers; bur these precious balms (as 
the Psalmist calls them) are freedoms 
which wise and virtuous men will esteem 
rather favours than affronts. Holy David, 
though, a phacc, was sensible that his 
f&ilings and.miscarriawes would make this 
consequence inseparable from his choos- 
ing, the society of good men ; but yet, ra- 
ther than he would take refuge with the 
men that wrought wickedness, he makes 
it bis request to dod,- l\xiiX the rigktecm 
si'iould >smUe him friendly^ and reprove 
' hm. Psalm cxU.6. And indeed there 
ism/ surer argument of a good under- 
standing, and A Chmtiait disposition, 


than being^ sensible of friendship of a 
proper reproof.^ But the instructions and 
reptoofs of good men can bardsJly fail of 
these beneficial effects on tilose who cpn- 
verse with them, when wd^t^nsider how 
they are enforced by a coitespondenl cx<- 
ample. ' When wc find a man prescribe 
nothing to us but his own constant prac- 
tice, we can have no' suspicion of dis-^ 
guise or insincerity; be is himself what 
ho desires us to be, and therefore gives 
us the greatest security that ho intends 
our happitKiss in the methods of life he 
advises, since he pursues HiB own by the 
same. 

Example is confessed to have this ad- 
vantage over all other methods of instruc- 
tion, that it not only teaches us our duty, 
but convinces us of the possibility of our 
imitation. When we see a man of like 
passions and weakness witli oui*seivcs, 
and no otherwise assisted than wc either 
arc, or may be, going before us in the 
paths of duty, it confuli's all lazy pre- 
tences of impossibility ; it reproaches our 
imperfection ; and if w'c have any thing 
giMterous in our temper, it shames us 
into t‘Jiiiilation. Nay, I would observe 
faniK r, that the example of a good man 
is, giiierally speaking, the best direction 
we can follow in the performance of our 
duty : the most exact rules and pro-'- 
cepts arc subject to be misunderstood ; 
some capat hies at least will mistake their 
meaiiing ; and though they sincerely en- 
deavour to obey, will art far the. in- 
tention of those who delivered them. But 
the example of a wise, and good inan as- 
certains, tlic sense of the precept, and 
shews plainly how it is to ’ be obeyed 
and the meanest capacity, when tfo secs 
a rule practicably applied before his 
eyes, can no longer be at a loss how it is 
to be; perlbrmed. It may be- observed 
also under this heatl, that telf^ovc is a 
very partial interpreter. We.jgre apt* to 
be fond of our opinions and 'pf^cfice, and 
perhaps without perceiving it to beftd and 
accommodate the rule in favour to them : 
but when we apply it to the actions of 
other men, wc judge with Jess interest, 
and consequently with more impartia- 
lity»; whence it often happens that the 
notions of duty which we form from Ae, 
example of others, is mofe correct >nd 
just than wc derive from die rulff itself* 
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To these -advantages of coaversing with 
good examples, we must add one whidi 
I think st^i greater, and that is the ea- 
‘ couus^ement ide receive in tlie periorm- 
anceofour du^y, The ehaHie of being 
singular is a weakness which bas.de* 
bauched the ^best and most ingenuous 
dispositkiDS ; bat now-bya constant view 
qf good examples, we dud that we are 
not alone, that we have numbers enough 
on our side to countenance us in our pro- 
fession ; and especially when we see wise 
men, persons of character and esteem, 
examples of duty, we are convinced that 
piety is no unrcputable qualifcation, and 
that we need not be ashamed of our vir- 
tue; it will confirm our resolutions 
against the railleries or reproaches of 
the profane, and give us courage and 
confidence in our religion. 

I might farther recommend tlie con- 
versation of good men to our choice, 
fiom reasons of prudence and discretion. 
As that while \vc confine our intercourse 
to persons of this character, wc are in no 
danger of treachery in our fri(?nd!)hips, of 
fraud or injustice in our commerce: we 
have a security firmer than that of bonds 
and covenants, in their conscience and 
integrity : wc are assured of a ready as- 
sistance in ulV>tir exig(‘ncics, from a con- 
viction of their own duty : we have the 
satisfaction of conversing with men whose 
ptissions are under go\crnment and dis- 
cipline; not to be artVonted with trifles, 
nor provoked to any unreasonably resent- 
ment ; difficultly moved, and easily ap- 
peased; men who arc just and good- 
natured out of principle, in wdiosc con- 
yemtion wc arc secured from (he slan- 
ders of the malicious, the envy of the 
spiteful, ,thc censures of the impertinent, 
and the contempt of the proud : and in 
general, since so great a part of the un- 
easiness wc complain of in this world is" 
ulerived on us by the villainies and pas- 
sions of unrighteous men, wc can by no 
conduct more probably secure our hap- 
piness, than by confining our intercourse 
to men of virtue and religion. Hut my . 
de|ign being chiefly to insist on the reli- 
gious advautages attending this choice of 
our acquaintance, 1 only mention these 
cqosidei^ions ^ as a collateral . motive, 
and go 0 ^ to cugagq.you to it. 

TUrdly, by representing the dangers 


Hoe-Ess. 

aml inconiycninices «e e^qiNM ovneher ,. 

to, tqr bei^ CODqpaakH»^ 

Evil cpmmumcatmu 
tie) cornet good tnamnen, 'TW Wt . 
resolved virtue cannot long, defend Its ti^ 
te^ty against the continual aoHci^tioiilb 
of a vicious acquaintance. M cb bur’< 
principles, the natural pride trfmen wiH' 
make them restless and uneasy, till they . 
get their sentiments and opinions 
ceived by those they converse with, and, 
till this is obtained, it is not society., but 
endless wrangling and controversy. And 
os to practice, the desire w** have to eii« 
dear ourselves to those wc converse with, 
will insensibly engage us in the same 
pleasures and aversions with them r and « 
it must be observed, as a tarthcr:. cir-' 
cumstance of our danger, that the loose* 
and dissolute are very industrious in com- 
municating their principles, and gaining* 
proselytes to sin. The natural shame 
and diffidence that attends vice, makes' 
them zealous to encourage themselves 
by numbers, and form a party against 
religion: it is with pride they survey 
tiieir increasing strength, and begin to 
tliink themselves a match for virtue. 
But it is with more than ordinary triumph 
they corrupt a man of pious and virtuous 
principles. It sooths their fears, and 
gives some ease to their scruples, to gain 
at convert who sei'med to have all the 
conviction that religion could afford ; 
this they arc ready to look upon as a 'de- 
termination on their side, and decisive of 
the controversy hetween vice and virtue:- 
and this is a conquest they never fail to 
attempt with the greatest application* 
For a virtuous man, while he preserver 
that character, is uneasy to their con- 
versation. TJiey look upon him, as the 
Wise Man describes their sentiments, 
grievous to their eyes to behold (Wisd. 
ii. 15.); as one made to reprove their 
thoughts, to upbraid them with their olt 
fending the law, and object to their iii^ 
fainy the transgressions ohlieir education : 
and therefore they never fail of their most 
artful and indefatigable address to sileoco 
this impertinent adviser, whose severity 
awes their excesses and ivstrains thoiV 
freedom. And, alas ! it is but too often 
and too easily ^ey prevail. For though 
a wcil-dicccted conversation be one of tbe 
bq$.t methods to secure and improve oup 
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virtue,, is the wisfortupc of our 

$t^te that tlii^ pr iiciple 4i‘ts with 
tl»S ihe .worht applica- 

the tanijliariry of uicKcd nu'n 
llMrC4,;»ucccj5^fulIy debauches than that 
. oCgoOiI* incn I’tlonns. For it is a \uirk 
ofljlboujr. and assiduily to form and pre* 
ie^Y<^ ^ viHuous disposition ; it is a pUnc 
• t)<?t to be raised \\ ithout culture and ma- 
and rcfiuiies caiv and atun- 
dance to ^ivc it vigour, and dtdVjtid it 
;'.;froin a thousand accidt nts thaiiiiav make 
it imscan-y : but vice is the uaiural 
giouih o4 our coiTuplion ; rcin.t but our 
care and it soon roots itself, and >preads 
over the not* it cted soil. How irresistibly 
tiien must it pievail, when the seeds of 
it arc artfully sown, and industiiously 
cultivated ! 

\\ hat power less than an uncommon 
Ujeasuje of di\jiic f»race can pn’si rvo cm n 
; a well-incliiud umptr from the inaction 
of^a loose and profane convtrsation, 
where vice appears with lh(‘ advantages 
of fashion and reputation, and Mrtiie, on 
' contrary, is traduced and ridiculed ? 
If he bi haves with that so'j^ety and iv- 
jserve, which his leligion requires tn)m 
Jiim ; if he either reproves ilic iiuniouil 
freedoms, or but refuses hia applause to 
the piofaiicMuirth of his company, he is 
eiilier quarrelled with f(»r imperiinonre, 
or reproaelKil for alloc tiition and siniiuL.- 
rity- And how few instances have wc of 
a coura$;c, that c%n stand the shock of 
being the jest of his familiars: iwvn mo- 
•dcsty and good manners will helj; to cor- 
rupt him, and good-iiatuie itaoU will en- 
danger his virtue. In sum, what advan- 
tages can we expect, or rather what con- 
sequences arc too te rrible to be feaixd, 
from mixing in conversatb ns where ir- 
r jjeli^^ion and profaiicness, where a de- 
fiance of all rules, Huci a contempt of 
air that is holy, are the principles, ami 
lewdness, int^emperance, and vanity the 
diversions of the company ; w h< re the 
nioefesi sinner is tadght to ridicule Pro- 
' yij^nce, conscience, and duty, and dis- 
ptiti? Jb^stlf iplp infidelity : bis rcluc- 
tano^'Jp disotDedif^nce wjil gradjually 
uiHlcr th48iie impressions, and sin 
• become every .day moje fam^iar end 
foniiidiUe: Itc will i^veiicn 
L dj^rceoi wickedness iinpl^nitencc to 
atiother, tilt at last he becomes hardened 
without remorse or couccrui aiid p^( 


hopes of recovery. Give me le^\e then 
to m^o some short application what 
has .been otli red on this sui/)e^, the 
common occasions of praxilke. 

. If then ouf virtue aiid.iiti‘giily hnyc so 
close a depi iidencv on the choice ot our 
frieinU and iamiliars; if dhe society of 
good mi'll be so n( Cis>ary to direct and 
conlirm us in duty, and the conversation 
of wicked men so di stiuctive ot our piiii- 
ciples and morality; as we valui the fa' 
\our ot (i(hI and ^ood men hens and the 
inestimable rewards ol duty ben after, lot 
us with our utmost care make the im- 
portant choice, and let us remember 
that we are c busing vice or virtue. 

I'his caution indeed was always ne- 
cessary, Lun in the purest and nu»si^vir- 
tiious ag« s , but It becomes., lis to recom- 
mend ii vviib more tbaii^ordinuiry waimih 
and concern, wlicn tbe .numbers,, ibe li- 
guiv, and ibo ins»>lence ot wicl id men 
huve almost establislud sin as a lasldon ; 
when every enemy <»t religion appears 
openly and undisguised; whin iilfidebly, 
schism, and heresy, aie esteihied ar- 
guniints ot good sense ‘and a superior 
uiuli rslanding, and vice and pndaneness 
are llie polui- entertainim iitsol the world. 
So melancholy a [irospect should inspire 
us with a more tbun ordinary zeal to op 
pose s me slop to the rising torrtiht^ .and 
check this ovirllovving of imgocUtncss ; 
and, as ihe most ift’ect’ial rchieUy that 
can be applied, to deter others and vMth- 
diaw ourselves Ironi the conversation of 
wickid nil I). By this alone vve shall bo 
al-le to fi.\ «i mark of shame and igno- 
miny on vjci , and recover its just honour 
ami esteem to virtue. And thift conduct 
is tin* more necessary in privui^p Chris- 
tians, bi cause it has liecn one deplorable 
erti ct ol these eorruptions, and llie miser- 
able confusion of our religtf]^>'vd>Vlbions, 
to bring , the puldic discipline of 4ke 
church into a sad, and, it is to be ie.are(i^ 
irretrievable decay: good in& be 

therefore the more zealous to this 

unavoidable (kfcct, to such 

persons as th<f censures of the chiirCb (if 
duly executed) would exclude from xheir 
scK'iety, by marks of abhorrence and de- 
testation ; and, as tar as their private ' 
< coiiversatioiLs teaches, excoip||pini^to 
the enemies of virtue and religion^ . 

Thanks- be tp God,, J he 
yet so bad, ,y^wc need fear a solitude 
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from the pjactiee ; the righteous arc not 
so failojcjl ^uni the earth, hut werWay stUl 
find mep otvinuc and piety enough lor 
the ii^tniiicTeso%friemlship, and the en- 
tertainments ot dbaversation : or whiiU ver 
we may want in rite numbers of our ac- 
quaintsince will be abundantly made up 
to us in their value. Nay tVeii thiscom- 
pl.«int will every «lay lessen upon our 
hands; the credit and honour we shall 
retriivo to \irtue by this conduct, will 
irresisiildy gain it cujuerts, and we shall 
have ai trie same time the satisfaction of 
inaKing and enjoying good men. 

To conclude : Let neith(*r the power 
nor quality of the great, or the wit of 
the pheasant ; lei neither interest, vanil\ , 
nor tyar j>n'\ail with us, to court the 
favour lo flatter the vici's, or applaud 
the prufaneijess ojf wicked men. \'iniie 
and religion, heaven and eternal happi- 
ness, are not trifles to l)e gi\en iqi in a 
compliment, or sacrificed to a Jo^l. And 
if we are ciiiur a'-hained or afraid to as- 
sert tho Cause ob^iligion, and oive coun- 
tenance to the serxanis of C’linsi lure, of 
Us shall the Son of Ala'i hc' ashamed, be- 
fore his Father and llic hoi) ai^i Is. 

I^.KUiMON LXl. 

The glfisut Advantiii^qs of good Dis- 
couri^e, and the Mischiefs of the 
contrary^ 

,.y By Dr^ Rooeks. 


it . . The n^ath^ of our eomrersatibi\ cona^ : 
^lefiends wotf 

tions^ by wRJeti v\e suppc>rt ooV jf^fen^ 
iniercoirrse orte with anodicr. 
tions, because they are n(>t .cxpit!^|[fl^ in«* : 
eluded hi this dfrcction of the Ap^e^ 1 ' 
shall only observe in ft‘W wotds,^* tnat., 
they must be limitted by virtue and inndl^ 
ccfice. Actions of civil business are not ' 
only permitted under Ibis, character oB 
im ocence, hut, wlu*n governed by 
tice and honesty, oblige us as iicccssiMry 
duties; but in anions of ptu’e diversipp^V. 
nothing farther is to be considered^ thiittw 
wheiher they are innocent : and withthf#/^ 
restriction they are not only consistent ' 
witli the sobriciy of the gospel, but 
many cases loelul, it not necessary, to. ' 
ease our can s, and relax our mind frotri 
the fatij»ueot intent apj^lications, and re- 
cruit our spirits fora more vigorous re<fv. 
turn to <luty. 'Fbus feasts have been th^^ 
unrepro\t‘d practice of the greatest exanfc^i. 
pier. of putj, in all ages; and our Lord' 
himself honouri'd them more than oneg*. 
by his presence, and added to the pn>*^ 
Msions of one oftlieni by a miracle: and 
as to the amusements of play, while they 
go no fhrthi r tl.an a diversion, it must 
be loo gnat severity ab‘<oliilely to con- 
demn them. But then these indulgences ' 
are abused, when our feasts, cither by 
iheir excess or too great frequency, 
break in upon our temi>erance wIhii 
play, eithi r by our tbyconstnnt or too 
long engagement in it, becomes like an 


Let; no rnrrnpt coniimmicnlion proceed out of 
yiMii* but that wh ch lu mwil to the 

use of (-d/ying, that it may iiiiiii^ur grace 
utito tbti hearers. 

In application of another scripture, I en- 
ck'avovircd^ represent the obligations 
we are under to choose good men for our 
friandshjps and intimacies, what timus 
thi« ddtyvbdmits of, and what advantages 
would'^ltend our compliance with it. The 
words d haVlfe ^ow redd to you lead us 
into an argument of great affinity with 
that f^bjecl, and dirot't us to the mattat 
that should employ our cpmmon convef- 
aaiions; a dirociion indeed absolutely 
n^t»8sa|||||^ render the choice of our ac- 
uaidfonce, 1 before recommended, ef» 


employment '>r profession ; or by oil r loo 
great inic iii;uii on it, betrays us to pas- 
sion or i.Vrtrii'e, and rather tires than Re- 
lieves our mind. \\ hen diversions are 
cither in their nature, or by such prfe« 
vailing abuses as camiot w jU be sepa- 
rated from ihein, rendered dangerous to 
our virtue ; when they exp^ne us to the 
influence of evil examples, to the temp- 
tation of opportunity, and ail the provo^l. 
cations that can solicit men to lewducsit.' < 
or intemperance-; it is not only uhsalili^ 
but sintul, to join in them : '^th 
unfruitful works of darknttss,' no yiitnui^ ' , 
or good maiv wdtl have . 

rather mth abhorrence. 4tvoid thhi^ 
wHfa a ChTisetan zeUl.reprovetlilhttL'^ui* 
on to that braaeb of convi^lSSh. 
which the Apo$tie hiore ex * " 

■ • d' ‘ 
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of our eonverntioA of much greater ex- 
tent, and consequently liable to more ii>- 
Tegldaritics, than our aclions either an? 
or can be. For our actiouik ore confined 
to Halt prestmt objects, either the enter- 
ta^inments of the company, or the per- 
sona who compose it ; but our discourse 
is no more confined than our thoughts, 

. extends to ail subjects, present or ab- 
sent, past or future, and may be criini- 
jially employed on all, and therefore re- 
quires much greater care to keep it within 
the bounds of innocence and virtue. I'he 
Apostle in the words of my text has 
given ua a general, but very full dircc- 
don for our behaviour in this paiticular. 
In which wc observe, 

I. A prohibition from such subjects or 
expressions, as may shew a corrupt dis- 
position in ourselves, or tend to infuse it 
into others. 

II. A positive direction to such a com- 
munication, as is agreeable to the* spirit 
of the gospel ; such as is good to the use 
of edifying^ that it may minister grace 
to the hearers, 1 shall consider each of 
these distinctly, and then, 

III. Exhort you with the Apostle to 
conform to this excellent rule, by repre- 
senting the advantages of a conversation 
60 directed. 

I. Under the forbidden head, we are 
to rank all profane, irreligious, or immo- 
dest discourses ; Ml that may di!»'covcr or 
encourage a contempt, or even a slight 
regard to things holy (for all these come 
under the character of blasphemy'). G od 
and his service, and whatsoever relates to 
it, are subjects of too serious importance 
to be treated with mirth and levity; ought 
always to command our respect, and ne- 
ver be mentioned without awe and reve- 
rence ; his holy name must not lx* ap- 
pealed to pn trifles, but be reserved sa- 
cred for the most weighty and solemn oc- 
casions of life* Our assertions and ne- 
gations should be yea and nay, for what- 
soever is more than these, in ordinal^ 
eopstenaiaon, we are told is sin. Nei- 
thiir GMjfiltl^ communication, L e, lewd 
or iiggpicst su^ccts or expressions, be 
estuilRd proper entertainments ibr the 
m^ of a Ckristiaii. These are sub- 
jeifihi which the Apostle commands should 
stoi Jbe 00 jmuch as aamdmmng us, as 


hectmefh^ saints, £ph. v. And 
? def*d, he who can teat oftencos so pro- 
voking to God as jests and trjfles, must 
have veiy little sense of thb heinousness of 
them, and be under '^9sy slender re- 
straints from the commission of them. 

Another sort ot' oiscobrses 1 'would- 
here mention as forbidden by the Aposr 
tie, arc such as are injurious to our 
neighbour. 'I he former oifonces indeed 
are so far n ducible to this head, as they 
tend to introduce libertinism, and cor- 
rupt the manners of men, and consc- 
qucntly injure them in their most va-* 
luable properties, their virtue tuid reli- 
gion. llut the discourses 1 would here* 
more expressly dissuade, are such as af- 
fect our neighbour w'ith more immediate 
mid direct, though, perhaps, not more 
dangerous injuries ; suc^^ as reproaches, 
which provoke the passions of the pre- 
sent, or slanders, which traduce the re- 
putation of the absent. When we sport 
ourselves w ith the imperfections or mis- 
fortunes of our bn tliren ; wheu we en- 
tertain our company with scandal or 
detraction ; when w e either asperse the 
merit or aggravate the faults ofour neigh- 
b(»ur; wo arc guilty of an offence against 
this prohibition of the Apostle: these 
arc C'd’ects of those unsociable passions, 
that anger and malice, he excludes ; li- 
berties forbidden our conversation, and 
irreconcileable to the rempcF.of Ghristia- 
iiily. And to these we must add, lastly, 
lying one to another ; a vice subversive of 
the very eiuls and designs of conv<»^tion, 
the most odious to the God of truth, and 
equally thr* contempt and abhorrence of 
men. It is true, the greaUT part of these 
irregularities may seem provided against 
by the common rules of decency and 
good manners, and sufficiently discou- 
ragcxl by the neglect and j^roach they 
expose men to ; but it is evid^t, that in 
a general corruption of maimejrs, them 
restraints are in many instances' Wittout 
effect; the notions of decj^cy alre. theis 
changed, and every vice Jifeomes impu- 
table and applauded, which is agree-, 
able to the pavailing taste and eorruptioa 
of the age. The laws of the goifiel there- 
fore are the only standing, mmutablu 
rule of morality ; and the pci|pltie$ af- ^ 
fixed by God to the breach oi thorn lavra^ 
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tiw only guards that caa re- 

strain men witiiin the true bounds of 
decency and^ virtue. Bui I pnoceed, 
ir 'fo the positive part of the Apostle's 
direction. The stibjects that should em- 
ploy oiir coaveMdon, vve arc told are 
such asr^re to the use of edifying^ 
and which mfiy minister grace io the 
heorers* Let yevr speech be always with 
grace^ seasoned with salt (^Col. iv. 6\); 
that is, such as may shew fonh the grace 
of God dwelling in us, be an evidence of 
the soundness of our own hearts, and be 
of efficacy to preserve those wc con- 
verse. with from corruption. Now we 
shall comply widi this precept, and may 
hope for tiiesc good edicts from our dis- 
course, when we entertain our company 
with obsiTvauons citiier on the inercio.s or 
judgnieius of 6odi or the works of his 
Providence; when' we encourage one 
another in a* firm adherence to duty, 
either by the arguments and prospects of 
religion, or by the examples of those who 
liave gone %efon‘ us in perseverance; 
when we instruct the ignorant, direct the 
doubtful, commend the virtuous, or 
prove the sinner. In short, as Ciod and 
our duty should be al ways before the 
eyes, and have a share in the thoughts 
and regards of a Ciirisiian, in every 
period aisd>bourufhis lilc; so they must 
by iiQ mehns be thrown by for so large 
a propoition of our time, as I'l ( mploycd 
in conveijiation with one another. On 
the contrary, our S^iour hus assumi us 
that ihelfe subjects must enter into ^nir 
most familiar intercourse, uiui has icti it 
i» i a standing rule, by w»,icli our virtue 
andgi'nce should be judged of, that a 
good mm outpf the good treasure of his 
heart 'Will bring forth good ihings, and 
the wicked eviU ; Jor out of the ahan- 
dance tf the ''heart the mouth speaketh. 
(Luke, vi, 45.) Where a zeal for the 
honour of 43^ and the happiness of 
mfiilklWci ^ tf lO governing passion of a 
effect of it will naturally 
appear ill som 'iiiscourses as tend to pro- 
mote these ends : and us tlievo is scarce 
anydlibident of life and conversation, but 
wbflGt is cajltble of being applied to some 
purpose of morality or religion ; .so a mind 
' thttft dispibd win immediately perceive 
and; imjpraVe the ^pccasion, and be fond, 
ifi engaging the' joinpaDy in such rcliec- 
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tions, as to.itselfMirG most agreeable and 

Not that I would exclude the cosasQon 
accidents of life, and much leas thehn^ ' 
ness and affairs of it ; nay, nor evcoi thinge. ‘ 
of a pleasant and divertive nature, so ibey^ 
arc modest and innocent, frum^ being 
sometimes the subject of conversation,^; 
For as with respect to actions, though we^ 
are commanded to pray always, and tho > 
like ; yet the rule is not to be so understood k 
as to forbid our attendance on iwkressary 
badness, or sometimes on the diversiont 
of life : so though this precept of • St. > 
I'auL for religioU'> discourse, be delivered' 
without any reserve for business or enter-> 
taininent; yi^t the necessities of human 
life will oblige us to infer, that the Apostle 
left it to the common sense of mankind to 
make the exception : and all wc are to < 
conclude from u is, that virtue and rcli* 
gion should bo subjects always in our 
view, and what wc should chiefly labour . 
to promote, in every part of our conver- 
sation. When we an engaged on differ- 
ent subjects, we converse only as men ; 
but when the truths or duties of religion 
ai-e (^ur argument, we then appear in « 
higher characti'i* ; wc then converse at 
('hristians, as men whose conversation is 
ill heaven, a> persons of great and gene- 
rous ptii’buits, and whose ambition it 
raiseil alx)vo the little prospects of this 
world. Hut let us procec^, 

Jll. 'Id what I principally intended in 
this discourse, to enforce this exhoitatton 
of the Apostle, by observing the advan** 
tages of a conversation so directed. 

1 know nothing can be more justly 
charged with the slight and contempt 
which is put upon religion by some, and 
tJiat coldness and indiifrrcoce with which 
it is entertained by others, and in general 
that visible decay of true zeal and piety 
we observe and Ument in the world, than 
the disuse of serious and instructive dis- 
course in conversation. It » a very great, 
and, in its consequences, a very fatal point . 
gained by the libertine, when be. eouij^ . 
not prevail on men of virtue and sohfiji^V ' 
w'holly to give up their religion^ 
persuade them to confine it to the teitfiple? 
or the closet ; to limit it to set times, 
tain and those nmovr bounds, outrffbdr* ' 

it should be iniproper and 
For when once men had ban*-^^^ 
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gion from so large a sJian* of their time, 
as is taken up in conversation, tlic more 
solemn rctuiTj^s of it not only gn'w hur- 
densome and clisatVecting fiom tin* inior- 
mission ; but tlic vicious and profane 
libeities, which assumed its place in dis- 
course, left such a stain on the minds of 
men, as indisposed them for the good 
effects of our public assemblies; and by 
degrees intmdiu'ed in some a total dis- 
regard of all religion, luid in many 
dcbas('(l the remains of it with such a 
mi.vturo of vicious habits and principles, 
as ren^lered it no better than a supeilicial 
pretence, unacceptabli* to God, and iii- 
cffcctiial to the great ends proposo<l in the 
gospel. 'I’ho first therefore and principal 
benefit we may expect from n storing 
religion to our con\(Tsations, is the re- 
viving the declining sen^e, and rctriexing 
the power of it ; and that this conduct 
may be as ctlectual to the reformation, as 
the ("irmtrary has been to the corruptimi 
of the world. 

'fhat these are no iinreasonahle ho))l^ 
will appear, if we consider the peculiar 
advantages by wlfuh this application is 
fitted to instruct our ignorance, i*orrect 
our errors, and improve our inclinations 
to duty, more than either our public 
instructions, or the private a[»plications 
of our retirements, which, if wo exclude 
■religion from our conversations are the 
only methods left for these etlci'ts. As 
to public iustnictions, it is uhsorvahle 
that what we hear in t oiiversatinii has 
this gt^eral advantage ovi’i' set disi rmises, 
that in the liuter wc are ajii to atteiul 
nioiv to the beauty and elegance of the 
composure, than to the matter (h'li\( red ; 
to look upon them as the eliccts o( labour 
and ait, and to Mmsicier oursehes rather 
US judges of the skill and ahilitii's of the 
■pifacherjjlhaii as rcceiMng directions for 
our life and actions. 'J’hesc are indeed 
great abuses of such excellent means of 
grace and spiritual impro\emcnt,biit such 

I am afraid will never wholly be re- 
iapyed, while men have, the common 
passions and vanitic.s of huiiiaii nature 
abouf^them ; but now' the instructions 
we recei\e in conversation, arc infinitely 
less subject to those abuses : w'c arc there 
expectation of an accurate per- 
'e; the person wlio speaks is not 
' ns distinguished by any station 


or office, blit as upon a level with the 
rest of the cc»mpan)', and prepared as w'oll 
to receive as to give instruction: and as 
ovciy c»ne is permitted and expected to 
reply in his turn, the attention U unavoid- 
ably oiigfiged to the matter and argument, 
xind not divi‘itcd by fiuitless criticisms 
on the skill or address of the orator. It 
is to he observed farther in this com- 
parison, that public instructions are liable 
to he mistaken, or not understood by the 
hearers, 'i'hat which is plain' to one 
Capacity may be inlricate and unintelligi- 
ble to another, lie has a great many 
objeclions to propose, xiouhts to be re- 
solved, and ([uc^tions to be answered, 
beffiH! lie can apprebcnul or submit to the 
force of tli(‘ r.i . Now in conversa- 

tion we have oj p..iiuniry of satisfying 
all oiirscruples, of lia\ing,whai is obscure 
to U" I \ plained, what is doubtful cou- 
fnmed, and being d(‘li\ercd from all 
p(.ssil.jiir , (d enoror mistake. Neitlier 
can oni p.ri\atc applications to reading 
or irnditaiii/ii supply ihcse defects in our 
])iildic instnu'iion^, l)ut are liable to the 
s;na<‘ inconveniences that ihey'arc. An 
aiulior cannot answer our Qbji*ctions, or 
h(‘ more p.irtimlar in the explication of 
his m«‘aning, than he that speaks from the 
]>ulpit. lUit I go on to observ'o farther, 
that in one very important pW of iii- 
srrueiioa, llie reforming’ loose and 
Aiciou-^, pri\ale admonk^ns^Sre without 
coinpui isoii the most eflfectuar method ; 
for public rep; roofs f?t^n. .delivered from 
the pulpit are, and-fdr t)jahy decessary 
rea*.oiis < iglit to be; general, though by 
til is the) l■"‘'e a greal deal of tholV efi’ect 
t*> partici.iar men ; for t:\en' welhdisposcd 
minds me contented to apj^y very little 
of theni'h ' themselves: but iti private 
coll vernations the application may be 
more pi'isoiuil : 'the reproofs when so 
dirci tcd come home, and cannot bo^’^dc- 
cliiied ; tlic sinner is, as it were, taken in 
the fact, and cannot avoid the charge. 
Nay, if it bo considered seldom men 
of wicked principles and dissolute lives 
can be jircvailcd on to attend our public 
assemblie.s, and by how in^y strong 
prejudices their ears are sd^ped', and 
their hearts hai-dened against any impres- 
sion from what Js there deliveH^, we can 
have very little hope ^ reclaiming them 
by this method of ittstrtictibh, ' But if 
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roligion wore once generally introduced 
into our conversations, as Ihiy (‘ould not 
avoid sonictiines hearing their duty and 
their faults, so the friendship of the coni- 
piiny would give t^eapjjlication a favour- 
able access to thejr minds, unobstructed 
by those aversions which prepossess thiMn 
against the public ministry. 'roMhieh let 
me here add, that if religion w'ore rc storeil 
to its proper sluire in our convci>iiti<»n», 
th^ secret confidence of the sinner that 
others are as wicked as himseJf, though 
better concealed, and which p(‘rha])s i'j 
the greatest support to iulidelity, wouhl 
be entirj^ taken off. lie lias heen tnuglit 
to ridictnc our public asscniblit‘s, as 
things only offorin and fa'<hion, as a trade 
in the preacher, and either custom or 
b^'pocriBy-in his liearers: and in these 
sentiments he has been very much con- 
firmed, by obsilrving that at other limes 
they can foi:get their [dely, and appear 
as little confined in tlieir inirtli as the 
rest of the company : from hence he has 
been tcmjitcd to believt*, that they had 
really as little religion us liimsoir, but 
only les#' courage to onn their inliilelity. 
But wh'cii such d' man shall observe us 
at all times the same, and that we carry 
our religion always aliout iis, 1 h' must 
acquit us of disguise and hypo(’nsy, and 
be conviiKcd th.vt we are in earnest in 
our profession, tliii|tOur virtue is the rixL 
principle ^nd const&nt habit of our minds. 
And when' $|es ^len of as fail titles to 
sense and reputaj^bh as liimself, beluive 
ihemseWcs seriously convinccxl of ilu*ir 
duty, it must shock his infidelity, and 
make iuui suspect his confidence, and 
think it worth his while to re-cxaniiue 
the arguments of religion, and consider 
more attentively wlielhcr he bo not mis- 
taken. “ 

To close this argument : In conversa- 
tion^ the tempers of men are open anil 
accii'ssible, their attention is awake, .niid 
their minds disposiid to receive the strong- 
est impressions ; and what is spoken is 
genei'ally moire aftbeting, more apposite 
to "particular occasions ; and though less 
aceprat'e, yet ex]>rcssed with more life 
and spiriig^han is usually found in' the 
coinp^qros of the closet. And it is pity, 
oppbrtunkiea so improvable to the great- 
est and piost purposes of reli- 

gion^ should either thro wit away on 


trifles, or abused to the promotion of 
vice and inAqrality ; and tlje things 
which iniglit be so much to our adv'Htt- 
tago, be made the occasion^f qur falHog^ 
Give me leave tlicu, in conclusion of what.. 
1 have offered, to exhort and iutrea^yoiii ' 
w itii the Apostle, to let your commiuif- 
cation be agreeable to this excellent rule 
Jjc has here jmcscribed us. 

l.ct us llieii reflect that we are Chris- 
tians, tliat we are called by the name of 
the Sou of (lod, and bapti;?cd into atV 
irreconcilable enmity with sin, the world, 
and tlu devil: that therefore neither the’' 
suggeslioiis of our spiritual enemy, .nor 
insinuations of the world, should prevail 
with us to do c»r comply w'ith any thing, 
how customary soever, which may priv 
iudici; t))c interest we have sworn to 
]>romot<*, and reflect dislionour on our 
holy proti-'ision. If either the wit, the 
figure, or the fiiendship of wideed men 
can engage us to as.^ist or acquiesce in 
immoral fn'edoms of a vicious conver- 
saiion ; if either the fear of oticiuliug, ov 
the caie ol pleasing men, can make us 
applaud the lewd, or laugh tvith the 
aiheisi; if w’C can sit tamely and hear 
fools make a mock at sin, affront the God^ 
whom we serve, and vilify the religion 
by which we hope to be saved; be wc 
assured tluit by w hatever inanninly nafiK'S 
we may j)alliato the offence, this is not 
modesty, f)ul cowarfiicc, and a traitorous 
(leseriion of our allegiance to Christ; that 
it is erueifying the Son of^God afresh^r 
and putting him to an open shame: a 
crime for wliieh we shall one day be told 
we are unworthy of him. 

Let us further reflect, tlint religion is 
not the business of some fits only and 
intervals of our life, to be taken up at 
certain days and hours, and laid aside 
for tlie rest of our time, but a system of 
precepts to be regarded in all our con- 
duct, to direct us in public and private; 
in our business and diycrs^ioiis, in our 
retiivments and conversations; and that 
all our tiioughts, words, and action3|(^ 
should either promote, or M least be cq|^ 
sistent with our observance of 

Let us remember, that God is pir^cht 
in, all our assemblies, that he remarks 
and treasures up against the day of our - 
account every word aiid expres^iop^.and 
every circumstance of our b^viour iff 
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them. B^f/aur words (says our Saviour) 
ymt skoll^ Jusii/kdj mMif your words 
you^shaU b^^conttemned. And, if every 
idle vocd shd) be strictly accounted for 
’the tribunal of Clirist, where shall 
the dissolute and profane, the liar, the 
tlaiie rcr, and the malicious appear? 
And lastly, let it not ho thought that 
religion is too barren or too melancholy 
a subject for the cJitertainment of a Chris- 
tian. It is indeed a stranger to those 
follies which usually pass for the diver- 
sions of company. It alTords nothing to 
flatter the corrupt passions, amuse the 
impertinence, or sport with the \anity of 
men. But the subjects it olfors us, as 
they are great and noble in the theory, 
and every way suited to the dignity of 
OUT understanding ; so evtuy $te[) wo take 
in the consideration of them, discovers so 
wise and so affectionate concern in God 
for our happiness, and opens such anima- 
tingviewsto our hiith, as must fill the 
mind with a manly and rational pleasure, 
a joy unspeakable and lull of glory. And 
if discourses on these subjects arc burden- 
some or insipid to men, it is a strong 
suspicion their lives are such as render 
religion and futurity uneasy prospects to 
their feat's. It is no wonder indeed if 
wicked men prefer the light flashes of a 
wanton mirth, which for a while suspend 
reflection and hide the ^nner from him- 
self, to such discourses as awaken con- 
science, and prophesy no good concern- 
ing them, but only evil continually. Or 
if men of virtue are at any time guilty of 
so much weakness, as to appear displea- 
sed with a serious and instructive con- 
versation, it cannot be from an aversion 
to the argument; for it is impossible they 
. jshould really be offended with such sub- 
jects, as are the great entertainment of 
their retirement: but it must proceed 
from too peat a concern for the uneasiness 
of the company, and want of courage to 
oppose a corrupt and unreasonable cus- 
tom. But if men had rcsolutibn enough 
to attempt it, these foolish discourage* 
ments would soon be removed. If good 
ix^en with the liberty of an honest zeal 
opposed and reproved ail profane or im- 
modest freedoms in conversation, venera- 
tion; and respect would attend them, and 
‘“•-^ould soon improve itself into a 
^ ? The liberuna would retire to 


the stews, and profatiencss be cotifincd to 
the brothel. Joy, and peace, and esteem, 
Avould bless flte dwellings of the righteous ; 
and the purity and holiness of his con- 
versation here, would prepare him for 
that heavenly society, into' which nothing 
unclean shall enter. 


SERMON LXII. 

By Dr. UoGERsr 

The great Duty of rcdccmii^ Tiine^ 
and the Danger of neglec^g it. 

Eph. V. 16 / 

Kndccniin^ the time because the days are evil. 

In the prcceiling parts oftthis epistle the 
Apostle remind:*' tlio Ephesians of the 
guilt and miM iy of ihcir formtl* uncon- 
verted estate, when tlicywcrCi aliens from 
the commoiiweaUh of Israel, dead in tres- 
passes and siOs, having ho hope, and 
without God in the world. TfiSs review 
he makes use of, as an argume^’bf great 
force to (iimkcn them in th^ improve- 
ment of those advantages to which the 
mercy of Ciod had called tlicin ’ by tho 
gospel. Ihcy were ngw the children of 
light, had a clear prospect'bf happiness 
and immortality opened tc^cir faith, and 
were diix*cti cl to the which they 

might attain it. It thi^forc highly con- 
cerned them To reflect, ^rat obliga- 
tions both the memory bf their past 
misconduct, and ilicir pi'cscnt advantages, 
laid on them to act as new creatures, to 
walk with care and circumspection, not 
as fools who trifle away life in a 'tliought- 
less secuiity, but as wise men have 
the noblest and most important (*nd in 
view, and with the greatest attention w atch 
every opportunity that may bd improved 
to the attainmoiil of it, and retrieve, as 
far as they are able, every mis-spent or 
unprofitable hour which has slipped from 
them. And to strengthen the influence 
of these reflections on their past and pre- 
sent time, he carries their fdfsw also 
forward, and observes to them, tlmt the 
days were evil, that the prospect fiefore 
them was full of dangpr..and temptation, 
and theitiore there was flo fime to ha 
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lost in the ^olication he recommended, 
but lht‘y should immediately set about the 
grand work of rodeemiiiig their time. 

That this comprchciisivc precept may 
have its due i;iduence on us, it will be of 
use to us to consider, 

I. The extent and import of it, 

II. Tl)e motives which recommend it to 
our observance. And, 

1. This precept in the first view of the 
expression carries a regard to time past, 
and diiiects hs to retrieve, as far as vve are 
able, ourf&rmer Jni^(.•arriages. 

6. With great care and attention to im> 
prove the present opportunities of life, to 
set a^dtHTyalue upon our time, and not 
sutler it to pass, un profitably fioin us. 

3. To be providont for the future, and 
with wis,e rcsoluliuii to guard against 
every thing that may lead us into misap- 
plications of it. 

1. Tliis precept admonishes to re- 
gain and relrievc the time past. Time in- 
deed, in a natural sense, is in’eco\erahle, 
the momehl that is but just lied by us it 
is impossible for us to recall ; but in a 
moral \vc may be said to regain or 
redeem our time that is past, wln n we 
correct the mistakes of our former con- 
duct, and n*pair the damages we may 
have received from it. An<l this, bless- 
ed be God^ thrqugh the nu reies of the 
gospel, is v^iy.m'uch in our power: by 
a sincere repentance, and u more vigor- 
ous app^catipp duty, the stains we 
have contrac^d by sin may be washed 
out, the peuplti^s we have incurred be 
.averted from us, and ilie innocence we 
have lost and forfeited be regained. 'I’his 
inestimable privilege Christ has purchas- 
ed for us. He has paid down tlic. price 
of this redemption of our time ; and if we 
compl|^witii the terms of the contract he 
has made for us, if by a sincere sorrow 
and contrition lor our past offences, and 
a steady resolution of new life, wc qua- 
lity ourselves' for tlie favour, the veracity 
.of God has assured it to us. By these 
applications and these only, it is in our 
pow'cr to retrieve the years wc have spent 
in YAiiity, and revive our title to happi-^ 
ness. B^then this implies, 

% TSI we use our utmost care and 
dlligitecc to improve the present oppor- 
iuiiitics of life, and not suffer a day to 
l^.unprofitaUy by us. For the w'ay to 


^96r 

regain the past time is, lo make a dou-* 
Ide use of to whom 

ten tulcnte were commitlljd 'tiab squan- 
dered away five, he is to 

a double improvement oS the reiimin4«rt 
if he would give a just account’ hie 
master. Every moment mutt be 'pTOdeoe 
in his eyes, every advantage it offers bo 
HttcmJc*d to and cultivated, and. every, 
danger it brings with it be guarded against 
with the greatest circumspection. Should 
we apply this precept only to those who 
are concerned to recover time they have 
lost, it woulil doubtless extend to tho 
whole race of mankind. For who is there 
so righteous among us, as ti> be able to 
reflect even on one day of his life, in 
which he has done nothing which he 
ought not to have done, or Icfl nothing 
undone which he ought to have done ? 
But let him who is most without concern 
for the clays that are past, ^member, 
that sulHcivut vnto the present is the evil 
thereof, iMattli. vi. 34, I he duties that 
CMTy liour brings with it, the dangers 
and temptations that attend it, will minis- 
ter lid I employment for our greatest vigi- 
lance ; and he who makes the best im- 
])rovement of his time will find has 
none to spare. Not that the duties of 
ndigion, strictly so called, require so en- 
tire a devotion of our time, as to allow 
none to bc o^erwisc cmplqycd. The 
prope r buf>iiiess of every one's peculiar 
station must have a large allotment made 
to it; and he who conducts himself in 
tlie common affairs of lil’e according to 
the rules prescribed by religion, is at 
that time obeying God m duties the most 
acci'ptable to him. Indeed, as a great 
part of our sins consist in some irregula- 
rities attending the ordinary pursuits of 
life, so our reformation must appear not 
in our lading those employments aside, 
but pursuing them within thev, boundaries 
of duty. Nay, some part our time 
may lawfully and innocently be engaged 
in actions purely divertive. Some indul- , 
gence must be made for the recruit and 
refreshment both of body ^nd mind, which 
under long attention are apt to sink and 
grow unactive, and lose, tliat vigoiir and. 
cheerfulness which are necessary to fit 
them for duty .; and these intermissions, 
if moderately used, and properly chosen, 
will be allowed us by God in the account pf 
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our time. But when diToi*sion is made 
the business and study when it 

engrosses either the u hole or the greater 
j:ftirc of our time, r hough the actions 
chosen he in themselves ne\er so iniuj- 
<;ent^ yet the excess will render rtKin 
cnmi'fial; and the tendercst reflection wc 
can make on a life so spent, is, that it 
is one great blank, which, though not 
blotted and defornied wiih sin, is yet 
without any of those characters of grace 
or virtue to wliich the promise of liappi- 
ness is Faado. But as it concerns us care- 
fully to impro\e the present time, so i> il, 
3. Our duty U) be ]uo\ident for the 
future, and wisely to guard ag«iinst what- 
ever may lead us into misapplications of 
it. He who at present stands is cautioned 
by the Apostle to tahv hevti lest he fall ; 
the di<Ticiilti«s and temptations which at- 
tend our course will luori’ easily be liornc 
or avoided, if with prudeiu foresight wc 
arm ourselves against ihcin. And in this 
conduct of spiritual wisdom, w’e shall be 
very iniK h assisted by reflecting often on 
our past inisciirriages, by observing what 
tlie sins that most easily beset us, by 
what illusions they ha\e prevailed, and 
what circumstances oi life have most usu- 
ally led us into them. Ry sueh ii re\iew 
M’c shall be enabled to discern and 
■livngthen our weaknesses with good rc- 
sululions, and so to dispose and order our 
future conversation as may render us least 
c.Npo.sed to the oecusioiis of our falling. 
Aiid of equal use will il bo to look also 
foru'aixl, to consider what vmI the next 
day may probably bring forth, and with 
wise jiresumption i>f the enemy prepare 
and toitify (»ursehes against our loullict 
with him, If we thus guard our future, 
and thus carefully improve our present 
time, wc shall assuredly redeem all that 
we have lost, and lay up in store a good 
foundiitioif’ against the day of necessity. 

1 go on then, 

II. To jconsider the motives ami in- 
ducements which recommend this con- 
duct to us. 

' V As tJic prccejfit iu the first intention of 
ii'‘^carries a retrospect to lime past, so 
‘thc\first argument from which the Apos- 
tle Recommends the observance of it, is 
taycn from that review. When we reflect 
our former transgressions, ihatwe havi 
"provoked the Author of our being, on 

f 


whose pleasure all our. happiness de- 
pends, to whose boumy wv owe those 
very faculties by tlie abuse of which wc 
have offended him, wiiui shanii' and in- 
dignation must it. raise in our bnast, 
what zeal to retrieve the fliiscarriage, aiid 
by the most vigorous application to duty 
to atone for our past iiigr.iTnutle ? Alid 
when we reeollott the infhuu- dang< r to 
whieh wc Jiave been exposed, that wc 
have ])erha])s for many years Walktd 
upon the edge of \ i>iTcipicp, while iio- 
thimr hut the slenderinri ad of k hpnian life 
has held us up from sinking into endless 
mi.sery ; , w iih w hat t rembling ^ca^nness 
should we seize, the. imporlaift'^ present, 
and labour to rescue ouiwlves fl^th this 
strtte ol‘ terror ? 'J In se I'H^ctions on (Uir 
past miscarriages, llie Apdsitccnforcis, 
Secoiully, By remiiulirtji'ilsot the pre- 
scnl graci's and iiululgenccs vouchsafed 
us, for the improvement of which we are 
accountable ro (j!o(l. It -is ail insiancc 
of mercy which demands the utmost 
returns of the sinner, that the divine 
compassion has hit h(*rtov spared him, and 
not cut him off in the midst Sff, his ini- 
quity ; that he lias given him one clay 
m(ie to provide for his Sat^ttion, and 
fi('e troin the wrath to come. Hut his 
gra iimle must be undcT Vilf^'fartfter obli- 
gations, when lie reflects^ olP^the various 
means of gi.ice that are him ; the 

elear light and direction to duty which 
he enjn^',; the noble encouiagements 
proposed to lii'< olit’dience ; the many 
caIN of (iod by his word, by hfs /niiiis- 
tei-s, and by ilu' sicrei wliispCTS of his 
Spirit, to closi- with these overrules and 
be saM*d. liow sore a burden, must it 
ndd lo uin- acetium, if we are luiprofi- 
lable uiuU r so many applications? lioW * 
shall wi* rM iipe, il we neglect;^) great 
salvation? lo the redemption ' of the 
past, by a due improvement of the' present 
tune, and a wise provision for the future, 
we are taither p( rsuaded by the Aposilo 
from this consideraiion, that the days arc 
evil, I'his relieciion might, p'CrhapS, 
especially regard tia* diflicutcios and di$« 
trersis lo which tin' eariy profession of 
C’hrisiianity wa.^ expo'^ed : surely 

n.ere is no age of the church To which 
this argument may nor be applied' tn a 
very persuasive sense. Difticultics and 
tciiiptaiious will never be wanting in tht 
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prospect of Christians, which will re- 
quire their greatest care and attention to 
guard against thorn. They have an ad- 
versary strong and subtle, \\hose malice 
will never cease to attempt their subver- 
sion, against w]i(»jn our utniosl precau- 
tion and the most powerful weapons in 
the armoury of God are rejjn sc iilcd as 
difonce fittle enough to enable us to 
stand. And if at the same time v\e con- 
sider the .number of wicked men in the 
world, with what as jiduity tluy are ever 
labouring to corrupL oiir ndigion, and 
ensnare our virtue ; some lo perwut tin^ 
faitli^'by heresies, otliers to break liic 
communion of saints by schi^iin, and 
others by libertine principles and \icioiis 
examples to debauch our morals, wo 
shall conclude that this arguiiicnt of tlu* 
apostle will at all rimes deserve our at- 
tention, and enforce the pn cv pL it lioni 
applied to. *Our wliolo life, indeed, m 
this world may properly be dcscniicil 
under this character of evil days; a state 
of danger, temptation, and nitirinity ; a 
pilgrimage through a diftu'ult and [)(*ri- 
lous wilderness, whicli requires us to 
attend diligently to our way ; if we have 
gtme wrong, to redeem the unslaLe ; if 
w'c have loitert‘d, to (juicken our [>ace, 
and make tlk* most of ilie proM Ut oji- 
portuiiiiy ; and at the same time lo look 
<-arefully forward, and with wise eircum- 
spection guard against tlie luiinerous oils 
wJjich on every side beset us. 

The .several duties implied in this pro 
cepf of redeeming our uinc, and the ar- 
guments used ‘by tlic ajxjstle ti» n*com- 
inend it to our observance, 1 beg leave 
farthe r to enforce by these general consi- 
derations. 

1. 'i'h^se duties cannot but appear of 
infinite concern to us, when we retlect 
how short and uncertain viiir lime is 
This may, perhaps, be thought so trite 
a^(^obvious a relleetion, that none can 
want to be reminded of it ; and indeed in 
the atlaii's and pursuits of this life, it 
seems to l)e eiiougli attended to. The 
man intent on the world need not be per- 
suaded lo i^lve haste lo be ricli, nor the 
ambitious w seize the lirst opportunity of 
advancing himself to honour; and the 
great maxim of the libeitine is, /(Y //a* nri 
and drinkj and onioy as much pleasure as 
we can to-day, for to-morrow wc dk. 


And yet ini»thVpursuit of our immortal, 
interests, where it ought to have the* 
greatest influence, this obvious indisput- 
able truth is little regarded by us]* lo 
this respect the children qf thu^^worM 
are wiser in their generation tha:)i the 
children of light : admitting their prin- 
ciples to be true, that the only portion of 
man is in this life, they act wisely ; they 
keep their end, evil as it is, steadily in 
view ; improve ev(*ry incident to the pro- 
mnlion of it, and leave nothing to be done 
lo-moriovv, wliich may be executed to- 
day in advanct nu'nt of it. But how 
often shall w'c see men, professing them- 
selves Christians, acknowledging the 
doctrines, and valuing their hopes in tlie 
t'lumi.sv 4 of the gospel, and yet w'ith 
strnngc inconsistency putting off all con- 
Cl rns ibr the attainment of them froiu 
day to day, and from year lo year? 
Kvery iiuere^jt or pleasure of life, even 
the Jijosi tnUjng amusement, is suffered 
tr) po.'.tpoiie the one thing necessary. 
Si»ine tinu* or oilier the man resolves to 
set iiboiu It, hut it u soon enough yet: 
he must liist acquire such a degree of 
fortune, plac,e himself in such a station 
of life, and then ho will give over all far- 
ther pili^uits of tliis world, and make 
provision for another, I'liis also is the 
foolish scheme of the epicure. He can* 
not yet disengage himself frvim die com- 
pany, the mirth, and the phiasurcs ho 
has been used lo ; but in a few } ears 
his ( ircnmstaiices of life will be altered, 
and hi3 desires be more easily governed, 
and thin lie will apply himself in earnest 
to wrirksof penitence and religion. But 
when tliis projected rime couics, some 
new illusions arise, winch deter the in-, 
tended refonnatioii a litiU; lom>er. Our 
later vanities siu coed into the same power 
and dominion <»ver us that the lomuer had, 
and th<! answer to religion continues sull 
the same : Go ihy wan f or this inne^ at 
a more eanveniuU season I will stud for 
thve. Acts, x\iv. 25. Ijiit whiU soason 
can be so convenient as the present f 
How know we l^hai a day, that an hour 
longer ^’ill bo granted us r that our s^uU . 
shall not this mghi bo required from us, 
laden • with those unpardoned bins tor, 
which we. proposed to , repent e\’eu U>* . 
iiit)rrovv ? Meihinks dps is a ^dection 
which| if attended to, should striKe terror ' 

. Db 
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and amazement info the securest sinner ; 
engage him with fear and trenil>ling to 
lay hold on the present moment, and not 
stiffer it to pa.ss without improvument by 
him. Even he who has the fairest pros- 
pect of life before him, who rejoices in 
the strength and beauty of youth, yet if 
-he considers by how precarious a tenure 
he bolds these advantages, that a thou- 
sand accidents may before the next dawn 
lay airthe.se glories in the du.st ; and, if 
this very possible event should happen, 
he must immediately enter upon an eter- 
nal unalterable state of liappiness or mi- 
.sery; that if he has made no provision 
for this great change, the omission can 
never be ivpaired, the time misspent ne\er 
be redeemi d ; that he is lost and undone 
for ever, condemned to everlasting an- 
guish and oespair ; can he stand against 
the terror of so awakening a reflection ? 
Can he go calmly on, and leave so im- 
portant, so irretrievable an interest at so 
much hazard and uncertainty? V\’hcn a 
near and certain approach of death sets 
this jfIrospecT before us, it st'ldom fails of 
its influence on us. With what regret 
w'ill the wounded soul then look back on 
fhe years it has wasted in pursuits of va- 
nity? ilow will he wish to rccal the pre- 
cious hours he has spent in trifles, hutered 
away in idle, unprofitable diversions? And 
if by due reflection we at any time bring 
this prospect to be crpuilly present to u.», 
it will have the same effect and impres- 
sion on us. And what charm is it that 
can thus draw a v<il before tKe eyeb of 
men, and bide this important conclusion 
froin them ? What ! though the lamp of 
life be full of oil, and burn strong, yet 
■when we consider that a blast of air may 
blow it out, that a shower, a drop of raiu 
may extinguish it, and that it is every 
moment exposed to these accident?, slmll 
wc defer a work on whieh our ’ etenml 
happiness o|^ misery de pends; a ivork 
which cannot be clone bm by this iiglit, 
in k vain confidence of its burning clown 
to the last possibility of life ? liejouTy O 
jfOmg man (says Solomon in a severe 
sarcasm), and Ut thy heart ehetr ikve 
in the da^s of thy youth, and xvatk in 
iht nays of thy heart, and in the sight 
of thine eyes: lUit know thou, that jor 
ikesc things God will bring thee into 
judgment. Eccks. xi. y. To those surely 


who have gone far atid long in the waya 
of sin, we need only ob'^crvc*, that tbo 
day is far spent, and tlw* night is at 
hand ; that they have much time to re- 
deem ; have* aln*ady spent the fairest 
part of their portion, and therefore are 
cemcernod with the utmost solicitude to 
husband tht‘ poor remaimlcr. It is some- 
thing peculiarly shocking to see gf ay bait's, 
and the infirmities of age, scjuandcring 
away the last stake of life in sin and 
folly, willioiit remorse' for ihc' past, and 
thoughtless of the future. W ith w hatever 
delusions we may flatter our own secu- 
rity, such examples arc not looked on 
without terror and concern. And I 
question not but c'ach bc'hokler resolves 
to be wiser for bimsclf, long before; that 
.ngc' to abstract from the world and re- 
form, and not leave tlic whole task of 
the day to be wrought out at the last 
hour; at least to <le\otc. that period 
wholly to religion, and the care of eter- 
nity. Hut alas ! liow few are prevailed 
on to make the proper intercncc from 
these observations, to reflect that it is not 
only uncertain wheiherthey shall arrive 
at that [jcrlod, but uncertain also whe- 
ther they shall employ that last reserve 
heller than cithers ha\edoiie before them? 
That themgh the day of their natural life 
may continue* to that lime, yet their day 
of salvation may expire belorc ; and from 
these just ap]>reliehsions to conclude tlio 
wisdom of attending to the present calls 
of grace, lest they be hardened through 
the decei r fulness of sib, and the slighted 
mercy be w ithdrawn Irom them ? 
i To this considcTation of tlic shortness 
and uncertainty of our lime, let us far- 
ther add the greatness and difficulty of 
the work wy ha\e ’o' perform in it. To 
subdue the lusts and passions of our 
corruption, to correct the evil propensi- 
■ties of our nature, to possess .fife soul 
with the revcrcSice and love of God, to 
sow and cultiCalo in it the seeds of |p*ace, 
and improve them into settled habits of 
piety and virtue ; in short, to prepare it 
to be a fit inhabitant of that holy place 
to which we aspire, is a work not to be 
accomplished in a moment ,#>ut to be 
brought to perfection by slow and gra- 
dual advances, through sc\ei*al hard and 
laborious stages of discipline. Various 
mortifications must be undergone, . many 
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difficultly anti obstructions conqucrcclj 
. many strong attacks of the cn€*my with- 
stood, botoiv we can arrive at a: just ma- 
turity - in relrgion, at the firmness of an 
able and tiiithful soldier c»f Cbrisl. A 
work thus difficult can never be begun 
too soon; it is the business of our wfmJe 
life, and he who sets earliest about it, 
will find , his time little enough for the 
finishing of it : but the longer it is de- 
terred, iho more diflicult it becomes : he 
who begins luii‘ is not only obliged to 
learn to do well, to form anew the whole 
diftpo5iitiuii of his soul, to acquire new 
habits of life, to practise duties to which 
ho js utterly a stranger; but, which is a 
much hai*dcr task than this, he must un- 
learn all his lornicr life ; renounce gru- 
tifiraiions he has long been used to ; 
divest himself of habits winch by cus- 
tom have grown up to-be a part of his 
constitution, and are become a kind of 
scH:ond- nature to liiin ; coiuend-with an 
enemy that has long subdued him ; re- 
sist the strongiM Uunptatiuns trom the 
violence of hj.s own <leiires, tlio mipor- 
tunity and rgproacle'S of Ins old com- 
panions in sin, and, which jierhaps is 
not the least nMiriilying part of Ins dis- 
cipline, ho must humble hnnsell to an 
acknowlcdgineiiL of his own folly. And 
wlien we coiisidiT that all this is to be 
performed under ilie pangs and r<*ni(»rse 
of a woiiiuled eonseience, *iml a conti- 
nual dix'ad lest the evil day oNeitako him 
b(dore he has finished his work and made 
his peace with (lod, how great must the 
labour, how scNen' the eonlliet be ? I^inee 
tlien the buicleii ot the work increases 
with the delay, wiib what persuasion 
should this argument recommend tons 
the immciiiate dispatch of it? 'Mu* cjucs- 
tion of Nicodenius, Can a wan be born 
again xvAen he is old i may not impro- 
perly be asked even in that spiritual sense 
meant by our Savunft*. Tlifougli the 
grace of God this is not im|)ossible : but 
when we reflect how unlit we arc for 
any weighty performance in that uimc- 
tive part of our life, how often the facul- 
ties of the mitid aic as much decayed 
as those # the body, buw' many imper- 
fections will attend even the best we are 
•able to do, the diffidence we must be 
under whether God will accept our poor 
defective services, whether he will to 


gard our sacrifice, when wc hLve notbujg . 
to offer him but the drcg{| and , ^fuse of 
life, the .days of vioathing and satiety,: 
and the years, in , which we have no' 
pleasure ; what amazing folly is it to de- 
fer the great business of .Jife.to a tiftio the 
least qualified for a due perfbrmaqce of. 
it ? Each of these arguments, one would 
think, were sufficient to recommend to 
us the wise advice in my text; but whpn. 
they are collected together, and ^et be- 
fore us in one view ; when we consider 
liow short and precarious our lime is,’ 
the difficulty of ihe work to bo accom- 
plished ; that every day both acids to the 
difficulty ot the service, and takes away, 
from our strength to perform it ; how 
uncertain it is whether the years we pro- 
pose to ourselves shall be indulged us ; 
iiijcertain whether we shall have power 
or even inclination to improve them bet- 
ter than those we now squander aw'ay ; 
and uncerliiin whether God will accept 
so manned and defective an offering ; - 
and lastly, that the slake we leave to' the 
hazard of so many uncertainties, is no- 
tiiing less than our eternal salvation; 
when, I say, these important considera- 
tions arc bi ought togeilior, and set befotvi 
a lalionul being intent on happiness, 
and ar;knowh|l.ging the truth of every 
article, could it be imagined that a bare* 
single possibility should be of weight 
eiiougli to overbalance them all ? And 
yet thus it is ; this is ihtt whole strength 
of the siimer's confidence; it is possible 
he may live to be old ; it is poss ble the 
grace of God may then enable him to 
jvdecin the years he has lost, and re- 
ceive him to mercy : but how much more 
possible is it that all these schemes may 
miscarry, and how dreadful is the event 
if they do so ! 

Whoso is wise will ponder these things, 
will understand the loving kinBhess of the 
Lord, and learn to value tmd improve the 
opportunities before him. lie who has 
lived with the greatest care, will find upon 
a review of his time that he has some- 
thing to redeem ; but he who has mis- 
spent much, has still a greater concern 
upon him : hard is the task he has to 
perform, and short the time in which it 
must be performed ; yea, the greater the 
work, the shorter the time ; and ihcrt> 
fore with the greatest .diligence should ho 
Bbi2 
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a['ply himself to the iinproveinent of it. 
In sum, he who has wasted mucli of his 
stock, is concerned attei. lively to im- 
prove the little that is left; and ho \\ho 
inis been most frugal, nted not he at a 
loss for'lhc cm])loynient of it all. May 
Cod give’ us grace seriously to regard 
these important Irulhs ; so io nuinher our 
(ffti/s, ihat uc ma^ /o ar(,s unto 

tn.S(l<jn ; hj' a prudent maiiagement of 
llio prt sent day, lo retrieve tin* errors of 
those tliat are past; and la^ up some- 
thing in Sion* ^\hich mav '•iipport us iii 
tlie e'il day, ami abide with Uiforewr. 

I beg k’ii\o only laiilier lo ohjcrxe 
how pe( uliarly the pfese*;! holy season 
suggests ll'i se retleetions to os. W'e are 
now m(\(‘ o’i.-eyj'^ag<-({ 1‘ioru the plca.urcs 
and di\. ision ^ ( f life, il.al il e mind may 
coni, end he al liiNiue in to iu 

doineslie eoiikou.s, to e- ilerwli r !j;i- 
l)it w.irfls to he ernTc^ntl, v.-‘ ii in. lina- 
ti(;n to he subdued, \\hu: \\( il le 

Mfi nglh( n:*d. aiul wl-al \i tiK to he (smi- 
fniiji d and iiiipioNul. I- pii iu al ifol- 
leciioii is, iiichu’d, at all imus a 
and thi re pl^«.^s mi a I.iit gi\e:. us 
qcceeion for u ; (e..; . liui is left to 

hef<Iof.o at any tune, is \uy ajl to h(* 
whf ily omitted, the . iiei.'M ii'.ije oi the 
chinrli has with gna: j'lely and wi'ilom 
r’l pointed eeitain stasfjhs foi this exiT- 
4 ! e, and rceoni iiu r.ded •^n, li u.^ir.iints as 
m.iy di'^poM' li-. for it. 'j hr nie.el;odilv 
< of ah'linc/ic e, o. il Ironi 

)ileasui\:, ii.e -\U- dei/rnimos profit 
litile, is (»i iio ( 11:1 r jial value in religion 
limn as a unnislerial ( aus- r of inoin! » iL 
ieers : as it rccals us fl^)nl the w*/iJ, 
gi' es a serious tinn lo our llioiirhi-5, and 
de j'o .( ^ us to an atU iitive ri \ i*-!! of our 
ctaiduet. 

I'ray God give us grace lo improve 
every call and opporiuniiy to ihese ex- 
celhmt ]iurpdsis, hy a wise* emplovmont 
of tlj(» prcM-nt jjMie to ret riiMe the errors 
<)1 our pa- t lifc^i'.d lay up in s-.oie Mich, 
good rcsoiutimis as may Mieiijllun us 
against the evil day of temptation, and 
eiiahic us so to pass ^he waves of this 
tn tibloome world, that we may finally 
<-onie t.j the land of evirlA^ting Jile, 
wiivit* (utr labours and our fears shall 
ci.iM', and sin and s(n-iovv slmli he uo 
in» »i e. 


SERMON LXIII. 

By Dr. Rogeus. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Regene- 
ration, or a New Creature, ex- 
plained. 

2 Coi. V. 1 7, former pari, 

ir any tXian be in Christ, he is a new Crea- 
turp. 

A 1.1. the privil(‘gos of the’ gospel relating 
to our present state, are comprehended 
in tli(“ jjromisc of the Holy Spirit, who 
regi'iiorates and sanctilies al! the elect 
ppopie of God. 'rhe ellccts of this pro- 
mise ewi’v j>ood Ilian feels and expe- 
rn M-isin iIk' comforts, a.Nshtanccs, and 
dsroction he receives Ircmi him: ninthor 
wi’’ any triu' t^Iiii'-iian deny that it is he 
wliowoiks in iiA hoih to will and to do; 

wiihout him we cannot so much as 
tl.ink a, good thoiijjit ; that it is he who 
enll \hinis onr iin(h’rslanding.s, corrects 
oin V jil.s, and cii.'i.hh s us to siihdur* our 
iifnctii Ls lo tl:i‘ law of Ciod. l»y these 
eife : and operations of the Holy spirit, 
lln man is so much aiiend from what 
JiC was in hio corrupt state, that he is 
said in my r<\\t lo he « ucu' crcalurv : 
and in oiher places to he regenerated, 
horn anew, ti> have killed or ciucilicd 
the old man, and to have a new man 
raised up in him. rroiu which expres- 
sions sum-.; have conceived and taught, 
that in this work of the Holy Spirit, on 
every sincere cf.nvirl of ihe gospel, there 
is soiueliiing lileraMy killed and destroyed 
in him, and an act of real now ci'cation 
exerted by (Jod; a new being produced 
hy his aimii:hty power, und raised up 
III him. Now this notion might ho let 
alone and despis'.‘(l us a piece of barm** 
less uniiitclligihle (jtithusiasm, if no evil 
const qucnce to the faith or practice of 
Clirlstians hud followed tiom it. But 
when il is fartlicr iiifurcd, that man in 
the work of his conversitm, in receiving 
or obeying the gospel,' is merely passive, 
contributes no more, and can contribute, 
no moto, than he did to his natural 
birth or preceding creation, or than he • 
shall do to his resunvciit-n from the dead 
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at tho last day ; the obvious and natural 
consequence lu'iice is, that it Ls to no 
purpose for an^ man to labour and apply 
himself to the works of co/iversion, to 
convince his faith by attending to the 
evidences of the gospel, oj to regulate 
his aflections and actions by tho laws 
of it. lie lias nothing to do but to sit 
still, anef wait till this almighty cieating 
Spirit conies, and irresistibly infus('s this 
new principle into him. A docliine 
which so manifestly tends to discourage 
the endeavours of men, to inlrodiici‘ a 
lazy inactivity and luigloel of the ordi- 
nary means of grace, and even to qiienLli 
the Spirit; and suggests such an excuse 
for all sin and inlidelity, if it ho fals>*, u-s 
it certainly is, cannot but re(|uiiv our 
utmost zeal in v;ppu:9ing and retutlng it. 

1 ’shall therefore eiidciivoui', 

I. 'I’o shew that tiiis doetrinc cannot 
he tin* proper exjxisition of my text, nor 
of any utlier scripture whose aulliuiiiy 
muy be pretondeci for it. 

II. I shall oiler ainh assert what 1 
think (he true nivaning of tins and the 
like c.xpri'ssiuiis. 

ill, J ohall obj<T\e what sentiments 
and duties this smiptiiiv, in its true im- 
port, ought to suggc’M l<» us. And, 

1. L am to shew that llns doctrine can- 
not be. the proper e.\p(»sition of niy U xt, 
nor of any other icripnin* whose autho- 
rity may be ]>ietcndccl for it. 

'I'lie Scriptures b^iiig atknowlcdgod to 
be the word of God, ami therefore in- 
fallibly true in every part oi llieni, we 
are assurerl, 

1. I’liat no proposition (vmiradieting 
any evident truth, natural or luoial, <*an 
be the intended sense of them. I\*i we 
rationally may and ought ratlier to rejc( t 
any preteiisicjiis to a di\ine reM‘lation, 
however supported, than believe that God 
can aHirm to us an e vident falsclioocl. 

2. TJvat where two ])ropositions con- 
tradict one another, one of them must he 
false, and consequently canm»t be aliiim- 
ed by God : when, therefore, a sense of 
scripture is given which contradicts an- 
other scripture, one of iho j)laces must 
be misuiidorjitood. And, as a corollary, 
hence 1 add, 

3. That where the ex]>ression in one 
such place is plain, and tlia sense adi.xed 
tp it agreeable to the proper force of the 


words, and r.o negative objection requin's 
to depart from it ; and the expression 
in the other is ligui alive or allusive, and 
the doctrine dctluccd from it Jiabh* ro 
givjit objecLionsi, it k reasonable m this 
latter plac<i to restrain tJie extent of llic 
ligure and allusion to a coiisistcm'v wiiii 
the j)Iain atfirinations of the former. 

I.et us tiicn appl}^ the.se rules to the 
strij'itnre in tjue.-siion betbre us: I say 

rirst, That the exposition which I re- 
ji'ct oik rs U's a doclrine iri('eoiu;ilahlc to 
tl'Qse airribiiies which tlic natural idea of 
(b*d jinulie.'., vi/. that man is purely 
pas.sive :ii Llio W(»ik of his cniyersion to 
Gfd, cniiuibiiU's r.oiliiug to it by any 
fiuieu\«)iirs i.l'liis own, but o.nly sidnuits 
to in 1; resLsliblc act oi' God. Some of 
the liist alirikutes wliicb o<-ciir lo us in 
the div i.'jc 111 * a, are perfect j'l', lice, and 
lu'iltil goo(liKv-> : v.hatsoeui doeiiiiie re- 
re-eseuS l«t»d as u!\just or Lmnivrcifui, 

1 anuoi be irom Clod, because it eentr.t- 
dics a manifest truth, ami indec’d sub- 
\«.i;s tlu* Vviy foundation of religion. 
And for ilio siime reason we cfiiinc^t ad- 
nni : m h a doctrine to ijo ihe intended 
M iisi* of ai ) in.ok, or words, wljieijuvve 
a'’knou k\'.\(‘ to be ;i divimy r(*\»'binon. 
Now il ni.m is puril'y pa-.^i\e in id^ con- 
V(‘' d(Hi end 1*1 etni radon ; if, as this doc- 
no man can beconveiled 
biiL b) su<-]i a ill w ciViiTiou, ‘»ucli an 
f>vei povv( I Lug wi,ik of the Spirit as no 
man can ivsi-'t, then all lueii are eriially 
cajxdde of being converted ; for lin re cjui 
br no diflereiice in ilie subkxtJ, wiicre 
the ajiplication is almighty and irresislib 
asineieation ; ;md eo:l^eljl!c•:l!ly, accord- 
ing to this doctrine, ii must be resolved 
wludly into the ab^.»lute irrespective will 
of Ciod, ilial some to whom the iiicaiis of 
conversion arc olfered, an* ctnivuleil and 
.saved, and o'diers perish Tn uncunver- 
sion. But how c.in thijLbe rcco:ic i!ed to 
divine justice ? Can it®' jn T i;i ('C.l to 
coiulemn a man for r.ot beiiig coiivi-ried, 
when it was impossible lor Jum to be sti ? 
for not being new -created, when he alone 
could now'-creat'e* him, and wovikl not? 
iNluch less can this doctrine c y,ui:>i willi 
llic perfect mercy aiul goojne-s of tlie 
divine nature. Can gooilne^sf pc rfect 
goodne.ss, condenm his cn ulures to eit r- 
nal misery, for not complying with cuu- 
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ditions which he knows it impos^ble for 
thcm'fo comply with? Surely we can 
hardly draw a more consummate image 
of chiclty than this doctrine ascribes to 
; God, which represent^him as calling to 
these poor devoted helpless croaturi’s, 
pretondin^tlie greatest concern and com- 
passion for them, offering them terms, 
ami prescribing means of attaining eter- 
nal happiness, though he kno\\s at the 
same time that it is impossible for them 
to comply with those terms, or use tho^c 
means, without such an inesistil le ope- 
ration of his Spirit as he resolves to w ith- 
hold from them, 'J'his is repri’S(snting 
God not only as unjust and cruel, but as 
solemnly sporting himself with the misery 
of his creatures." If this doctrine gives us 
the true and proper sense of these scrip- 
tures, this is the image in .which God 
must appear to us, an image repugnant 
to the natural idea of the Deity ; and 
therefore wc may with assn ranee con- 
cliidii that this cannot be the meaning of 
liiem. Rut, 

Secondly, This doctrine is aUo mani- 
festly inconsistent with the plain decla- 
rations of God in other scriptures, and 
thwforo cannot be admitted to lie the 
geflse of these, lie fref|ueiuly professes 
that ho has no pleasure in the (h ath of 
liim that dies, and that he would liave 
all men to be saved. He calls upon th(‘ 
sinners to turn themselves and li>(?. lie 
tells us that he has set before us life and 
death, and referred it to our own clce- 
fion, which we will Chuse. 1 ie prescribes 
Jaws and ordinances, and pronounces. 
This (Jo, and thov shult ihe. And 
wherever wc find our own abilities too 
weak for the performance, ho assures us 
of the assistance of his Holy Spirit, Aak 
and you shall m’eirc, setk and you shall 
Jlntl, knock and it shall he opened vnto 
you. Is God sinceiv in all these deelara- 
'tionsf Oris he only mocking the weak- 
ness of his crcMres? This must be his 
character, if we believe that at tlic same 
time he knows it is, ami resolves it should 
be, impossible for those ho thus ad- 
dresses, comply with the overtures h(; 
makc 5 to them. Shall we thus conceive 
of a wise, a just, and a good God ? Shall 
wc ascAbe to him the* levity ot forgetting 
himself, and at other times teaching us a 
doctrine cojiUadictor) to all tlicsc gra- 


cious professions ? God forbid ! yea, let 
God be true, and every man a liar. 
When we hear him in express l(»rms af- 
firming, that every man shall he judged 
according to his own works (John, y. 

Rev. XX. 13,), and recei\e according to 
his dc-eds, can wc doubt but there is a 
sense.* in which the works of every man, 
good as well as bad, are properly his 
own? When our blessed Lord a.sks 
(Luke xii. 57.) l^hy do ye not of your- 
St h e.s Judy^e that ichich is ri^ht / does 
not the question necessarily imply, that 
we have in oiirs('h(*s a power of judging 
what IS right ? Nay, does not every pre- 
cept, exhortation, or command ol scrip- 
ture, suppose these faculties in us ? 'J’o 
w hat pur|)os(‘, for instance, did our Lord 
preach and offer the motives ot conver- 
sion lotliosci who heard him, it they had 
no powrr to discern their force, or com- 
ply with them ? God ih able, iridet'd, emt 
of stones to raise nj) childrcjii ynto Abra- 
ham. But would infinite wisdom use argu- 
ments and ralioniil persuasions to these 
stones ? would ho eiu’ourage their faith by 
promises of reward, and threaten their in- 
#i(i(*liry wiili his sexeicst reseninient.s ? 
Would he thus address beings which 
were ]jei redly passiie, and could be 
nothing I'Ke but what he. by an 
miglity irresistible act must make them ? 
And wliat is y(*t more unaceouniablc, 
would he eomj)lain of their resisting his 
omnijiotciK e, and lament o\er their inti - 
delily, in those expressions of regret ami 
diNap|}uininieni ; IIoxi' often xcould i have 
y:athercd thee under wy u ings^ and ihou 
-u'ouldst not t INiutt. xxiii. Nothing 

is more evident than the force and* im- 
port of these scripture's, and nothing 
more contrary t(» the conclusions 1 am 
opposing. Either ihereforo tlic'se scrip- 
tuns, and those whose aiilhority is pre- 
tended for these coiu kisioiis, contradict 
one another, which cannot be supposed 
of a divine n*velation ; or else we nnist 
find a sense in which they arc ret oncile- 
able, wliich can only be, done by as- 
signing some other exposinon to one ot 
them. And when the doc'trine aflirmed 
by one, in the plain and necessary im- 
port of tlie woitls, a dc'Ctrine without 
any objection from reason, agreeable to 
the natural sentiments and perceptions 
of every one's own mind ; and the ex- 
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pri'ssion in the other manifestly figura- 
tive, the doctrine raided from tlifem shock- 
ing lo retison, repugnant to the idea of 
God, ami in its consequences subversive 
of all religion ; in which is it most rea- 
sonable to suspect the mistake ? Surely 
in the exposition of the latter. And if 
the expressions in these figurative places 
^aro capable of anv seiu-e free i’rom these 
absurdities, it ought without any hesita- 
tion to be iidniitied : such a sense I am 
to 1 ‘ndravoiir, 

II. lo propose and assert. 

'rbat the expressions of hdttg born 
<jgain (.loJin, iii. 3. 1 IVt. i. 23.) /taxing 
it nt'iO wan raised ttp in its (Eph. iv. 24. 
Col. iii. 10.), ami in my text, of being a 
nrio creatitre^ are figurative, I have af- 
firmed, and think it cannot be disputed ; 
for tiiat is a figurative exprcNsion, where 
the words are used in a ilitl’erent tense 
from what they signify in their first and 
ordinary inteution. Now it is plain that"" 
he who is converted from a state of sin 
and death by the preaching or a])plica- 
tioii of the gospel, is not born again, 
raised from the dead, or creati-d anew, 
in the first and ordinary >>ense of those 
words ; they must tliereiore be understood 
••wmly in a sense of resemblance and ana- 

if it be said, that the new creation 
Iktc asserted, is of a princ iple, a lu'w 
spirit u liieh is infused into and actuates 
the man, I observe, 

1. 'riiat the expressions will not bear 
this construction : for it is said that the 
man, the same man, is born again, is a 
now’ creature, &c. llic man therefore 
is the subject of whom this new creation, 
whatovi'f it means, is atfirmed. Now it 
is e>ident that the converted man is per- 
sonally the same he w as before', and is 
neirlier born nor created anew in a pro- 
per literal sense. I would ask, 

2. What is this spirit, this principle 
which is supposed to be created ? All the 
effects which this principle is said to 
produce, ara in scripture ascribed to the 
IJolyGhosn it is he who guides, sanc- 
tifies, and comforts the elect, and works 
in them bot/i to uu/l and to do, according 
to the good pieasvre of Ood, Phil. n. 
J3. And the human nature is certainly 
a subject very susceptible of these ope- 
rations. 


Singe this new creation and all tlie 
effectSfbf it 'are in scripture ascribed to 
the Holy Ghost,, and it if ' plainly af- 
firmed that it l^e man is the new 
creature ; and i|; is evident to commqn 
sense that .the . man is not iii^J a literal 
propriety now credited,-, the expression 'js 
manifestly figurative; and .the imturtil 
and obvious sense thitt arises to us itom 
it is, that by the infiuence. of "Itlic Iloly 
Giiost, a groat moral alteration is pro* 
ducod ill him. And what wc arc to un- 
derstand by them, is plainly tliis, that 
the fall of Adam having derived on hu- 
man nature an universal corruption of 
all our faculri(‘s, on the understanding a 
darkness and indisposition .to acknow- 
ledge spiritual truths, on the will and 
affectif>ns a violent bent and propensity 
to evil ; oyr blessed Lord, who was ma- 
nifested in the flesh to destroy or undo 
this work of the devil on. our .naturo^ 
ims promised to all who with a sinccic 
faith enibraee his gospel, and arc par- 
takers of the seals of that holy cove- 
nant, that be will by the |X)\verful as- 
sistances^ of his Holy Spirit .raise them 
up to a capacity of discerning his sav- 
ing truth, enable them to mortify every 
corrupt affection, and to attain such ihea- 
8UIVS of holiness and virtue, as he will 
accK'pt and reward. Now the change is 
so great, in this restoration of the man 
from a state of spiritual darkness to a 
capacity of perceiving divine truth, from 
a life of sense and passion to the love of 
holiness and purity, and a submission of 
all his appetites to the will of God, that 
the most exalted figures of speech have 
been chosen by the Holy Gliost to re- 
present it to our conceptions and grati- 
tude: it is like a new creation, a second 
birth, a being raised again Irom the dead. 
And agreeably it has hence ordinarily 
obtaincfi in common language, when a 
man is relbrmed from a c/rursc of vice 
and irreligion, to a IK* of virtue and 
piety, to say he is become a man, 
or a Mcitf creature. From these ^lubiime 
images wc truly collect the greatness of 
the work wrought in. us, and the neces- 
sity of rJic di\ine concurrence to the 
production of it : we could .no more- cf- 
iect this change by our own unnSsisted 
activity, than we could cpi'ale ourselves, 
or rise again to life alter vve were dead. 
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Blit the analogy in these, in c»(hcr 
figurative expressions, will not holt in all 
circumstances, and may be curried too 
far ill appiiciftion. Thus in tJnj present 
case, ^dien from those .^i^iinilitudes it is 
inferred that man, in the work of his 
'I'egenera.tiiDp or conversion, is as purely 
passive ^Sie is in the instances alluded 
to, the resemblance is mtuiifcslly over- 
ijtraiiietl, and carries to a doctnno which 
(as 1 have obscr\od) can neither be re- 
conciled to reason, sense, or tlu^ ]ilain 
declarations of oihcr scriptures. ^^'e 
acknowledge it then to be implied in 
those expressions, that in the regenera- 
tion or conversion of a man, the greatest 
moral change is wrought in him; that 
the iutlueiices of the Holy !S])int are a 
cause, without wJiicJi lliis change could 
not be efUxted, and tlicrofo^ji* jL ought 
principally to bo ascii bed to bini. It is 
lie points out to liim the way of life, 
enlivens his atfectionstowards it, strengl li- 
ens his weaknesses, restores liis l ijises, 
and enables him to walk and persevere 
in it. lake away this assistance, and he 
relapses into a state of darkness and cor- 
ruption. But then wc say that lie co- 
operates wilii grace, and by the strength 
lie recoil es from this assistance, is en- 
abled to will and to do according to 
Go(J*s good plrasme. 

I’he manner, inih’ed, the sjKcial acts 
and iinpressK»iis by w'hich the dixinc 
Spirit inlroiliices this change, and how 
far htiman liberty co-opuates with it, are 
subjects beyond our roach and compro' 
hension, and not dibcoiered tons by re- 
velation, Our Lord <oinpares tins woik 
t)f tJie Spirit to the wind : we hear the 
sound thereof, and jirrcuve its olVects, 
and arc equally assurcil they proceed 
from it, whether we can explain the 
physicatl process of the operation or not. 
In like inanner, tin' cliange wrought in 
a man by ,conv ersion is manifest and cer- 
tain, and n velation assures us it is 
wrought by the Spirit of God ; but how, 
wc cannot tell . we acknowledge the ef- 
fect, though w’c cannot explain the ope- 
ration of the cause. At the same tinn* 
we aw* assort'd (as .1 have said) by seiise, 
by uejUiOn, by the attributes of God, ami 
by ilie vvlnde tenor of scripture, that it 
is not by an irresistible opejation ; that 
we are not merely, pavdve in Uiis work 


of grace ; that God addresses us as ra- 
tional creatures, and reejuires a voluntary 
application of our facultit s to his ser- 
vice. 

The original powers of our nature still 
remain with us, though grievously weak- 
ened and impaired by thf^ fall. A thirst 
after truth, and a desire of good, arc prin- 
ciples which still act with a great and 
universal force. I'lie understanding, in- 
deed, is dim, auii cannot by its natural 
liglit discover spiritual irurhs ; and the 
c*oiTii]Uic»n of oui* will ami atl'ections 
renders llu‘m tasteless and insipid to us. 
I’he defect of light God supplies by a 
distinct proposal of these truths in the 
gospel: his grace .stivnglhens ^)iir lacul- 
ties to a capacity of discerning tlveiu, 
ami removes the di'fect of inclination hy 
taking off our natural deadness and dis- 
alleclion towards thi'in. '1 he proposal 
of these tiutbs is wlioily fioin God ; and 
we conclude from his goodness, and jus- 
tice, and iiis veracity in the professions 
of his word, tliat all to whom thi’y arc 
proposid are by his grace suftkieiitiy 
moved to attend and assent to them : 
sullieienlly, 1 sa)-, but not irresistibly ; 
for il all were irresistibly im>ved, all 
would embrace tln*in ; and if none weroa 
sulliciently ino'id, none would embrace, 
them ; ami if iliey only could einlira? o 
them who are irivsisubly moved, tlseii 
they who are m/t so nam'd, could bo 
guilty i>f no crihie in rejecring them. 
But when God has by a suilicient mea- 
sure of grai l* sup})lied the natural cor- 
lUj/lion of our faculties, he then leaves 
us to act fru jy in embracing or rejecting 
the inilhs he proposes to us. 

St> lik( vvi.,e Ciod in the gospel points 
out to us our proper good, and directs to 
riie means by wliich wo may attain it. 
lie sets bcliire us life ami death, and n*- 
pre.senis to us tin* motives which ouglit 
to engage us to make a vviso choice, and^ 
assists us with a measure of grace suf- 
ticieiit U) o\ erlxilance the corrupt pro- 
pensity of the will and ailerons to evil : 
but tlien he. leaves us to effise with the 
liberty of ri’asoiiable beings ; they wdio 
comply with his grace, comply with it 
freely ; and they who reject it, do also 
free ly reject it. 

'Ihus, then, I understand the new cre- 
ation asserted in my te.xt. God by hU 
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grace supplies those iiiabilitit's and avor- 
$>ions iVom spiritual truth and spiritual 
good, which our I’acullies had contracted 
by the hill ; this is a great change, a 
great restoration ol’ our natuve: neither 
call' any expressions give us too high 
conceptions of the power, mercy, and 
goodiu'ss of our Creator and llt'deonu'r 
in elfecting tliis for us. Rut then this 
implies no now creation, no proiliictlon 
of any fuciillit s in us, but only a res- 
toration of tlie decays, a leinoval of ob- 
it ructions from those uilli which wewere 
creaUd. Tims restored hy the gi ace of 
(iod through C hrist, he leaves us to ad 
fivcly, without any irresistible foro‘ upon 
our wills : be proposes to us our duty, 
with the strongest iiuliioeinents to com- 
ply with it, that can be oOiTed to rea- 
sonable nature*; and if we iniscary un- 
der lln se adN;uitages, the fault is wholly 
in ourselves. 

As the exposition 1 have given of this 
scriptutv, makes a full acknowledgment 
of the i)ow('r of (io;!, :iihI tie* ne(i*ssily 
of his concurrence to our regt'iii'ration 
and conversion ; s(» it is agrei’able to the 
attributes of the divine nature, to llie 
nec(‘ssary import of oilier s(ri])inres, and 
tfc) the cli'ar and evident perceptions of 
every man, who ob''<'i\x’j! what parses in 
bis own miiid, and ther<t()re it may 
safely be admitted by u.‘ . And since 
llie sense I oppoM* is attciuk d with such 
gross irrecoin iU abh’ absurdities?, I })rc- 
sume 1 iictHl not otier any thing tarther 
in .support of oiu', or in dis^ncjof of the 
other. 1 proceed tbeii, 

III. To observe w hat sentiira-nts and 
duties this sciipture in its true import 
ought to sugge‘^t to us. 

The hrst seiuiinent that arises hence is, 
11 conviction of the deplorable .slate of 
nature to which sin had reduced us; a 
weak, ignorant cn*alure, alien iVom (iod 
and goodness, and a j)rey to the great 
destroyer. In man natuially dwelletli 
no good thing, but the imaginalU/rj^ of 
his heart are only evil conlinuaily. 13 ur 
then we iirc-^lfere taught, and with hum- 
ble gratitude aiv htniiid to acknowledge, 
whence our strength and our red(’mj)lion 
come : that it is Cb^d, who by his grace 
purchased j<)r u.s by Christ, aiul com- 
municated to us by his Spirit, lightens 


our darkness, out of weakness inakes^.s 
strong,^ able to contend with those ene- 
mies who war against the sodi, and sub- 
due the riductaivces of our own corrup- 
tion. Let him fllhereforc who glories, 
glory in the l.ord. To him let us ascribe 
the merit and j)raise of all ouGMicrvicos^ 
and with humble supplicatidw entreat 
this necessary as‘*istance, that, by his 
renewing, ])rcvcnting, and supporting 
grace, lie w'ould lead us from strength 
to strength, till we come unto the per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature 
ol‘ fulness in Christ. But then it is to 
he nine inhered, 

Secondly, 'J'hat thus renewed, thus as- 
sisted, (joil demands a voluntary ser^ 
vice from ns: without this inspired 
strength, indeed, vve could do nothing, 
but by it vve are raised to a capacity of 
turning to Clod, and performing such an 
obedience as be requii*es. Wc arc re- 
stored to the lilx'i’ty of reasonable beings, 
and may either quench the Spirit, resist 
hi.s gract', and harden our hearts against 
his impressions ; or wc may attend to 
his holy motions, follow the trace of light 
he opens to us, and jnirsuc the paths of 
dut^ anil happiness to which lu‘ invites 
us. Our ability is from God, but the 
neglect of improving that ability to its 
proper ends is frf>ni ourselves, and the 
fatal conseqiK'iiees that will attend that 
neglecr, the result of our own choice. 
God lias done all for us that the ten- 
derest father could do for his children, 
ihenio^t iiululgont creator for the work 
of his liancls. Through the mediation of 
Christ he pardons our original apostaev', 
supplies by grace the detects ol our 
corruption, and puts it in our power to 
cliooao and obtain (*tenial salvation: 
more than this neither will infinite, good- 
ness require, nor infinite justice permit 
to be done for us. It is our pait and 
duty to co-operate with tliis grace, vigo- 
rously to exert those pow’crs, and act 
up to those advantages to which 
stores us. He has given eyes to xne 
blind, and feet to the lame : he shews 
us the way of lile, and persuailes and 
encourages us to walk in it, and pro- 
mises to accompany us through ail the 
stages of our pa.s.sagc, with supports 
equal to the dilLcullies that may attend 
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119, If we are not wanting to ouwelves, 
if wc diligently use and jmpr(»vc the 
abilities he has given us, and is ready at 
all times to aiiord us, it is in our power 
to run the race tliar is set before us, and 
so to run as to obtain. But if \vc will 
sit down iul Ion and inactive, in expecta- 
tion tliat God should do all, and irresis- 
tibly carry us to our journey's end, wo 
sliall tind ourselves niisorably ilecoived 
ill the event. Grace is not inti-ndod to 
excuse our labour, but to <|Ualify us for 
it, aiid^conse,qiK*iilly to oblige us to it. 
And agreeably the apostle observes to 
the Bhilippians, that (bid's working in 
them botJt touilland io do (l*hil. ii. 13.), 
w'as so far from excusing tlu ir own ap- 
plications, or encouraging them to pre- 
sume on their senirit), that he assigns it 
as the viry reason for wliieh they ouaht 
to work out their own salvation with tear 
and trembling. Ilis grace is a talent 
committed to us, and if w(* ni'glect to 
employ it in use and action, it will not 
only be taken from us, but the aliused 
favour will be imputed, and increase our 
damnntioiu 

Upon the whole, (Jod has, through 
the mwliatioii of C'Ihrist, and hy the 
operation of his spirit, miuio us, in a 
moral sense, new creatures ; stronglhen- 
ed tlie infirmities, and repaired iIk' ruins 
of our nature ; o])<’iied to us the gate 
of life, and enabled us, if we slriNo, to 
enter in : a mercy to be acknowKilgcd 
by us in the most de\out returns of 
praise and adoration. But imhss we 
strive, this gr.ice will piofil ns notliing, 
this strcnptli wilt be given us in vain, 
we shall not enter in. it is a presiitnp- 
tiou of equal danger to our happiness, 
to imagine we cun do all, and to imagine 
we need do notliing for the attuiiimeut 
of it. I'hc mediurii bet\v(‘en these ex- 
tremes is the true Christian doctrine. 
Of ourK lves, as of ourselves, \vc could 
do nothing; but we can do all things 
thfoiigh 'Chnst strongtheiung us. 

Lcbiis then gwv continual thanks unto 
hinKfdr the lov** wherewith he hath loved 
U9; praying alwaiswith all supplication, 
that being strengthened wiili ail might 
according to his glorious power, we may 
work together with him, and makaour 
calling and election ^r«. 


S KRMON LXIY. 

By JnunMiAii Sj.kd, Jf. A. 

Rt'Ctorof Kiihiirn in Hainp-I.in-, and rorilftcrljr 
Ftlluw ot Queeii’.>» Collf^fO, UaJoid. 

Domestic* Love ami Union recjom* 
mended ami enforced. 

[Projiclu'd ill TwiL'keiitiaiii ohapti, 

PnOVFHfl'?, XV. 17. 

BUtn n dinnrr of licrlis win rc* lovp iic, than 
i bialliMl ox, Hiul hatri'il therewith. 

It is hard to form a true estimate of any 
man's happiness ; because happiness dt*- 
pends most upon those things w iiicli lie 
most out of sight. '1 hose joys, like those 
sorrows, are most real, deep, and strong, 
which run on in a silent stream without 
making any noise ; such are the jt)ys', 
which arise from easy reflections, motic- 
rate desire>, and calm content, 

\\v see* the false glare of greatness, 
fv'hirli surrounds some men, and arc aj»t 
to ga;^e at it with a foolish face of won- 
dei ; hut we see not those miseries, wlii(*h 
s<jmetimes lurk beneath these pompous 
appeal alli es. 

What avaiU all tlie pomp and pararh* 
of lite, wliich appears abroad, if, when 
we shift the gaudy flattering scene, the 
man is unhappy, where happine.ss must 
begin, at home.? Whatever ingredients 
of bliss Providence may have poured 
into his doineslii^ misfortunes will 
render the whole composition distasteful, 
rortimo and hap])iness are tvv o fbry dis- 
tinct ideas ; however some, who hav'o a 
false idea of life, and a wrongiiesfi of 
thinking, may confound them. For 
better is a dinner of herbs wHerc hre 
is, than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
u'Uh, That is, it is better to have peace 
W’ithout plenty, than plenty without 
peace : that, whore there ML but a slender 
subsistence, yet an unintOTrupt(‘d inter- 
change of mutual endearments, among 
those of the same family, imparts a more 
solid satisfaction, than to lave sumptu- 
ously every day, or to live in great and 
pompous buildings, great and noble 
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apaitmonts, every ihinj; great, but per- reaches the very skiits, the lowest mcm- 
baps the owners thetnsolvos. bers of it. 

I’hose that are curious observers of f)ur blessed Saviour had^indeecl no 


mankind, love to consider them in the 
most familiar lights. When iin'ii are 
abrbad tbeychoojeto appear (whatever 
they really are) to the best advantage : 
but at homo, their minds as Atx il as 
their persons arc in a perfei’t uridioss and 
dishabille. "I’lie world is tlie great theatre 
on which they act a part ; but behind 
the scenes, they may be seen in their 
proper persons without any studied ap- 
pearances. Our domestic beha\iour is 
therefore the main test of our viriue und 
good nature. 

In public we may carry a fair outside* ; 
our loie may bo nut uithout dtssimitla^ 
tion, nor our hatred without disgui>e : 
but at home, nalnre leu to itself shews 
its true and genuine face, with an unre- 
served openness ; and all the soul stands 
Ibrth to \io\v, without any veil tlirown 
over it. 7iiere we see men m all the 
little and minute circumstani'es of life ; 
which however they may he overlooked 
by common observers, yet give a man 
of discernment a tiuer opening into a 
nuufs rail character, than tlie more 
glaring and iinpoitant transactions ot it : 
because, as to those, they are more tipoii 
their guard ; they act with more of eau- 
tioii -and of art, than of plain simple 
nature. In short, our good will or ill 
breeding is chiefly seen abroad, our good 
or ill nature at home. 

it were to be wished that we had more, 
family-pieces preserved and transmitted 
down to us. 'I’liegood public magistrate 
is an ^amplc of use to few only ; but 
the piWeiit and aflectionate father of a 
family is of a more general and exten- 
sive influence. For my part, I more 
admire Cornelius the centurion fu^that 
short Hkeich of his tliaracler in the* cts 
^of the Apostles, viz. that he was a tie 
tout man, and owe f/tat feared Ood uit/i 
all hi hau^e ; than if he had been re- 
presented a^he niDst victorious general, 
that had enmrged the bounds of the J to- 
man empire : for we learn from it this 
useful lesson, that the influence of a 
pious example, like the precious uint^ 
ment from Aaron's htad^ descends down- 
wards from the bead of the family, dit- 
fuistos itself over tliu maiu body, till it 


family to take care of; the whole world 
was his family ;^and all mankind, that 
heard and kept his sayings, .were his 
mother^ and brethren^ and sis^s, • Yet 
some of his last thoughts wore employed 
upon a subject, that will be sometimes 
rising uppermost in the minds of tender- 
hearted persons in their last moments, 
vi/. “ \\ hilt will become of my poor de-* 
leiiceless relations f WJio will keep 
thiin vinspottcd from jfhe contagion, 
iuhI pres(‘rve them iinnurt from the 
injuries of this world, after 1 am de- 
‘‘ parted out of it?'* At the very instant 
that he expressed an unexampled h)ve to 
' mankind in goncnil by dying for them; 
yet he oxemplified a paiticular tender- 
ness to his nearest relation. If'hcn Jesus 
saxo his mother^ and the disciple wham 
he loved, standing bp, he saith unto his 
■nndher^ irontan, behold thif son. Then 
saitk he /<> the disciple. Behold thjjno’- 
iher (w honi you are henceforth to treat 
and lu'iioiir as your mother). And 
from fhat hour that disciple took her 
unto his own home. 

The pains that he sustained, the gene- 
rous concern tliat he tell for the world, 
oiild not swallow up all his regards of 
a more private nature. As a man, he 
felt the sen. dbi lily of a son, and the soft 
and teiidiT workings of nature within 
him ; as a great and a good man, he re- 
strained them within proper bounds,, nor 
suffered them, at thal great crisis, to break 
out into any inordinate agitations of grief. 
He shewed us, tliat those afffciions which 
nature has impiantod, may be innocently 
clieri'-.heil, till we arc about to pay the 
la.st debt to nature ; and even then exert 
tlu niselves, provided they do not wound 
the peace of the mind, and shuck the 
soul in her last moments, when she 
should be as much as possible rid of all 
the incumbrances of this world, to take 
her journey, with more case and freedom, 
to another. 

• These examples, as well as my text, 
point out the ivasonablencss and advan- 
tages of domestic love and union, which 
shall be the first head of my discourse. 

11. I shall lay dDwnsoioe ruicf tu prae 
;^vent disunion. 
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First, then, I am to shew tlie roa'^on- 
abluncss and advantages of domestic 
union. 

Quietness under one's own roof, am^ 
quietness in our own cc^nscienco, are two 
substantial blessings, which whoever bai- 
tcrs'for sh^w and pomp, will liiid himself 
a loser by the exehnnge. Abroad, w<* 
must more or h'sslind tribulation ; yet, as 
long as our home is a ’-eeure and peaceful 
retreat from all tlio disappniiilinents and 
cares which we meet with in that great 
scene of vexation the world, wo may still 
he. tolerably happy: but if that which 
should be our main sanctuary from unea- 
siness, bec'omes ourprincipal dis(|uieUide, 
iiow great must our uneasiness be ! Then* 
cannot be a greater ( urse, than to lia\e 
those of one's ow n household oiu‘'s greatest 
foes ; when we neithir 'ean livi' hapj»ily 
with them, nor must think of li\ing apart 
from them. It was wisely ordained by 
nature, that W'hereas, if our beiK'volonce 
should be equally strong to all mankind 
alike, it would be lost in a multiplicity of 
objects, and distracted in its choice ; 
therefore our bencwolence should be tlu* 
strongest, where there were the cl(»sost ties 
of relation. Our bene\oh*ne(* is like 
attraction, “ which increav's as the dis- 
‘‘ tancos diminish ; and tlu i\ opt'rates 
** most powerfully, wht n bodies make the 
“ nearest approaches to one anothei.'* 
It is the voice of nature, w hich calls within 
us, and reason seconds that call, when all 
other circumstances are equal, to love our 
near relations better llian our neighbours, 
and our neighbours thiui mere stranger'. 

We then covinlcrai l liie dedgn ol' i:a- 
tu.'V, and conseqiier.ilj c\ tht' Aiilhor of 
nature, when wedo not Ciideavoiir t») con- 
tribute as much as in iis lies to iheirea'^e 
and happiness, with wliich our own is 
often essentially interwoven. “ Is it not 
“ strange," (says an iiig<miou- w liter,) 
“ that some should be so del.'i .it* as not 
to bear a disagreeable jncture in th«^ 
“ house, awl yH Ibree every face th<*y sec 
“ about them, to wear a gloom of iineasi- 
“ ness and discontent r” Yet this is no 
iincointhoii characUT. Nay, there shall 
often W a certain shy iK'Ss, eoldness, ami 
•ullopAete, in familit'^, vvlierc there is no 
material ground of domestic animosities: 
and tliese differences shall bo often the 
most lasting. For when anger or uneasi*. 
ness immediately vents itself in words^ tixe 


malignity of the j^as^ion is soon discharged ; 
then It is most fatal and ])ernirious, when 
the wound rankles and ft’sters within, 
when the mind pre^s upon itself, without 
disclosing the subject of its grie\ ances. . 

The affronts, that inv put upon us by 
strangers make but feeble and languid 
impressions in comparison : but those thjit 
proci‘ed J rom pel sons endeared to us by 
the closest relation of blood and kindred, 
wound us in the most lender am! sensible 
part. There are twf) tilings, that aftert 
the heart of every ingenuous man most 
de«'plT, vi/. go('d-nat\ired and generous 
oflices from those to whom vve have been 
injurious ; and an ill-natured and unchris- 
tian treatment Iroiu ihf'sp to whom we have 
been very kind and affeciionate. As for 
the former, wi* can make a shift to bear 
their hatred, because we liave deserved it ; 
biitw(‘ cannot bear ilieir love; it quite 
confounds and oveqiowers us. And, as to 
the latter, it is cei tain, we can endure the 
utmost rancour and malice of others, much 
better than tlu* least eoldni's* and indiffer- 
en(‘u from lhos(’ whom we have made it 
our i.on‘'tant ( iKhaivoiir to please. V ery 
beaunrul in this light are the words of the 
Psalnd'l: /jr ;> /.s jtof an opaunrmy that 
hath mv ihis (lisfionoar ; f or thru ! 
couii fun r tr,niv it : wither 'waft if iniat 
a(h ersarp that did uw^aif p hitwclf a;2,aiasf 
we ; for then peradivuture 1 wovtd -iiaxv 
hid naj^eff from him. But il wuJi ne/i 
thuUy nip compatiiop, wp guide, and wiuc 
eii n familiar friend. 

lA»ve Is a tondi plant, it must bo kept 
alive b) great debcary, it must be fenced 
fro.m all jiu lenieii*. bbtsls ; or it will soon 
droop Sts head and t.’ie. Indi ed^n gene- 
r.il w(’ oi glu to be very l(‘ndei*\ve can 
scarce be ino miicli ^o) as to what may 
afl’cctanulliei . otherwise we do wc know 
110^ hat. For no man can tell, unless 
iieTOuld feel for him, how niucli another 
inayburti r by any unkind thing we say or 
do. An angry word shall gi\e a deepcf 
wound to some min^s, than an injurious 
action shall toothers, who arc of matter 
too hard to make any impression at all 
upon them : and perhaps most men feel 
more in iln: whole of their life, from 
scornful reproofs of the w’calthy, the de- 
spitefulness of the proud, taunting sar- 
casms, and little instances of ill-will, ne- 
glect, and contempt, ' than they do from 
Uic aiore solid evils of life. These are tho^ 
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little thorns and briars, which (though men 
of Hi rougher make may make their way 
througli them without feeling much) ex- 
tremely incommode persons of a more re- 
fined turn in their journey through life, 
and make their travelling irksome and un- 
pleasant : though they do not distress liiciii 
so much, as the dt-ep waters, that threaten 
to swallow them up. 

But the luikiiully behaviour of bosom- 
friends and clearest rt‘larion<^ giv<*s the most 
exquisite sensations of distress ; as, on the 
other hand, a grateful liumaiie deportment 
from them gives the linest and m(»st deli- 
cate touches of pleasure. Every I riding 
sei\iee, that is an evidc r.ce and exprc‘ssion 
of their love is i eeei\e(i by ii.’, as if it 
were a subst;mri:d nl.lig.ui ii; ;uw.l i/ilhli.g 
eaiicome from incir Iieaiis; Ivjt what pm- 
portionably alVeets oui<. 

'I'o sc‘e a wcll-ifindated faniil) arting 
as if tlmy wen one ix^dy iiiinimed hyoa.* 
soul, where iT nn min r .\utl\rf!, uU Ihr 

mcmbvrH .MfJ/cr uti/i il ; to see tllo^e. wiio 
an? <‘mbarked icjgetlier in <Ki<t bottin.i, 
whose interests aie iie-eparably united, and 
thfn'toni wlioi-e liearlsoii'.! t to Ijc m> too, 
deanrto ua limriaiu pailn l.ir ob- 
jects in this v.ojKl, ,ind «'nly not 
dear as the goo<l of thcworhl in 
aiidotirown happini"'^ in tli''ni’\t ; acting 
in concert, ath'plni'^, (‘acli otlie ’s can s 
and making tlieiii their own, uniting their 
frieinlly h*‘;nns, and jointly promoting tin* 
conuiiun lia])piness; is a lie.iiitiiul scene, 
and arnisihie lien in the sight of tliai 
Being, xvho ma/ii i/i nun fo In ujic mind 
in a huuitc. Hove jo/d ui a thh'ir it ta Jor 
bn'thrvti to din'll <;///«/■ in umin ! 'Jo 
have thiwe who will neeive us with an 
opcm-hqpted clirerfulness, to whom wo 
can dischargt'. the* fulness of the sou), to 
whom we can unhuillieii our cares; and 
by unburtlieniiig wc: lesson them (for sor- 
row, like a stream, grows weaker b}" bAng 
divided into several ehttimcls); to havetliose 
wiUi whom wc can share our joys (and joy 
like light by communicating grows great- 
er, and burns brighter); this, this is a 
happiness, which a forlorn individual must 
be in a great measure a stranger to, whej 
stands single in life, without any support 
to lean upon. 

But the greatest advantage of a friendly 
behaviour to domestics is, tliat thereby w e 
contract and cultivate that habit of bene- 
volence, which is a necessary qualification 


for everlasting happiness. We arc apt to 
overlook and disregard our daily behaviour 
to one another in company, and^thc com-i 
inon occurrences of life, as little and tii- 
<'ial : whereas, tliough they are little in 
themselves, they are not so in their conse- 
quences : tliey are the very Ijiundatioir 
upon which we must build an habit of be- 
nevolence. For ail habit of benevolence 
must be contracted and kept alive, as all 
other habits are, by constant exercise* 
Now, ouvde.ily behaviour to our domestics 
gi\csiin an oceasivin for an iminteriuptod 
oxtTi i^e of bene\, lienee ; and scarce any 
thing <‘lse dois so. ft is not then enough 
to <ay, or lliink, w e w ill serve our friends 
and relations upon any material occasions ; 
but, a.s for a < mv'taiiL complacency and 
obligingness in bur common behaviour, to 
imaL'ine we may be dispensi'd with from 
observing it. I'or ihe.se acts of solid and 
•inb.^binliiil kindness W(* are .seldom em- 
pow'ei' d to do ; they are extraordinary 
eiiw rgciieies, w hieli tlo not constantly oc- 
elli ; and a sdth'd bi'iit of good-will must 
be .a'^quired, not by wliat is ocr.isional, 
not by w hat seldom occurs, but by repeat-" 
anil minieroiis acts, by a daih-and un- 
iMl; rruptetl ilischarge ol ihe coinrnort of- 
fices of humanit\ ; by saying a thousand 
obliging things, and l>y doing, if possible, 
more obliging things than we say. It is 
not in Lweiy boily's power, because he has 
not a fortuni* answerable to it, to form a 
standing habit of charily by redressing the, 
injured, relieving the distressed, and chc- 
rislung men of merit ; but it is in every 
body'spowi r to beget in himself this lov'ely 
disposition of mind, by studying to adjust 
his temper to theirs with wliom he lives, 
by compK ing with their humours as far as 
he innocently c an, by soothing their dis- 
tresses, bearing with ilieir intinnities, ancf 
by incommoding himself in some points to 
gratify olhcTs. On the contrary, the in- 
dulgence of an occasional tit of ill humour 
paves the way to an habitually bad temper* 
And to tlir>se who tliink it a small matter, 
Solon’s answer is a very just one : 

“ \”es, but custom is a great one." Did 
w’C seriously consider, that as often as wc 
aze exerting a spirit of needless contradic- 
tion, or venting an iil-naturcd wit to morti-. 
fy those about U5, we arc cherishing a 
principle of ill-will, the very temper of - 
damned ; it would, it to be hoped- 
put some stop to this practice. But h 
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the misfortune lies : men are more ambi- 
tious to display the abilities of the head, 
thau to cultivate the good qualities of the 
hoarf; though the latter are in evt^ry 
body^s power ; the former few liave any 
title to. 

The habitual sweetness of our temper, 
or the habitual badness of it, does not 
then depend so much upon the great and 
surprising reverses of fortune, when the 
scene is suddenly shifted from prosfierity 
to adversity, or from ailvcrsity to prospe- 
rity; as upon our behaviour under little 
and minute accidents, which befal us 
every day. 

It may be observed, that (generally 
speaking) men of a generous education 
have a more refined humanity, passions 
more softened and civilised, than those in 
very low life, wiicre rudeness, ill-manners, 
and brutality too often prevail. Mankind 
in this respect (some think) resemble Ne- 
biu*hadnezzar's imagt* ; the head whereof 
was of fine ductile gold, but the lower 


tience, long-^ufifering, mutunl-forbearaiMre, 
would he eviTy day called into action.'-arW 
ripen into habits ; till at last we arrived at 
a thorough good tt»mpcr. Vrom hence 
we may learn, how little rt'ason any have 
to complain, that they have it not in their 
power to do good. \Vhereas, if w*e W'ould 
act agreeably to those relations, some of 
which wc must bear to those about us, 
viz. those of parents, children, married per- 
sons, superiors, equals, inferiors, friends ; 
there is not a day passes over our heads, 
but we might contrihulc something to 
lessen the uneasiness,- or promote the hap- 
piness, of those with wdiom wc have, to do ; 
and by studying to promote their happi- 
ness, w'c mould ourselves into tlioschabits, 
which are productive of our own, both 
here and hereafter. 

SLUM ON LXY. 

Tlir same Subject continued. 


parts of stubborn clay and inflexible iron. 
'J his observation dues not always hold 
true ; there being often gix'at humanity 
and good-nature among the common peo- 
ple, and great cruelty among those of 
iiigJior rank. Jlu*, as far as there is any 
f.Hindation for this remark, it consists iti 
tlii^j||iiat the gentry are obliged by their 
chapter, as such, lo shew atfability and 
complaisance in their outw ard deportment ; 
and these outward acts by degrees <»nt<»r 
into, and refine, their very temper ami 
frame of mind ; and an obli«j;ingness in 
their whole behaMour, which lo or ought 
to be their distinguishing chariicnristic, bc- 
grts a corresponding sweetiioss of disposi- 
tion within. 

lie that as it will, did we often reflect, 
that to withhold from oiircloincstus in the 


Puovr.HDs, w. 17. 

B«'tter is a tlimv r of where loveis» than a 
stalled ox, a'lJ h.urod theiewith. 

That is, a moderate subsistence, where 
love is among domestics, imparts a 
iiKu-e uiudlayeil satisfaction, than all the 
high anrl genteel enjoyments of life with- 
out that material ingredient of happiness. 
Sensual ph asures would be very flat and 
insipid, unless they mere qmckened by a 
mi.xture of social, friendl}* and libenil 
pleasures, by the thoughts of imparting 
them to, and sharin; them with, those 
wliuni wc love and e teem. It is this 
that takes oil’ or qualifies iheiatomss- 
ncss, and giM s them their most eflSiring 
charm. One can scarce believe, that a ra- 
tional man can love himself, w ithout lov- 


ordinary passages of life, and our daily in- 
tercourse with them, to withhold from 
them common civility, that debt, which 
we must be always owing, and alwa\s 
paying one another ; is to withhuld fiom 
them, what they have as much a right to, 
as. they have to any property whatever ; 
that every person,.. whether above us or 
below us^ has as well-grounded a claim to 
good manners froys the laws of reason and 
*^ciigioA, as he has to his estate from the 


ing suineb(»dy bo‘!irios himself. For he 
could find nothing in himself worth loving, 
if he were of that unloving and ilnlovelyc 
temper. He would despise that little tfilng^ 
tiieiieait, if it were entirely ingnossed^by 
self, without a capacity to harlSiur any 
other guest, however deserving'; Just ash« 
would a piKir narrow cottage which could 
barely accommodate its sorry owner, but 
wanted room to lodge and entertain a 
friend. I lo who feels within hiimelf a dull 


laws of the land and dic^ we. act agree- indifference for all mankind, must, one 
yy to such reflcriions, our minds would would imagine^ have a thorough disrelish 
ne^ured tohumpi^ ; the virtues of pa- of himself. 
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In a former discourse I therefore shewed 
the reasonableness and great advantages 
of union, love, and a friendly bolmviour 
among domestics. And in pursuance of 
design, 

1 shall now proceed to suggest sucli con- 
siderations as may beget, preserve, and 
cultivate, such an union* 

In the first place, do not delude yourself 
with any visionary notions of perfection. 
Consider men as they really are, with all 
their numerous imperfections ; and nut as 
you could fondly wish them to be. I’he 
philosophers have remarked what a joyless 
unsightly figure the material world would 
make, it it were divested of all its adven- 
titious ornaments, of all its lights and co- 
lours, which fire appeaiances only, and 
not the real projicrlies of matter. 1 am 
apt to think the moral world would make 
as unlovely an appearance, if vve could 
view it in atrue light, stripped of all uis- 
guises, and men slioiilil apjiear naked and 
iinveilc<l, just what they are, willi all tneir 
iinperfcciions, all their little sinister views, 
and their follies which they industriously 
cast in shades, exposed to public view'. 
But(jod,vvho/i/fou.s u'hcnoj xccurc tinulc, 
and has ordered all things tor the best, has 
wisely ordained, that our minds should not 
bo transparent, nof our thoughts visible to 
one another, nil we arrive at that phice, 
where we shall have no paltry ilioughts, 
no vain and sensiless follies, nothing that 
need poorly skulk, and shun the light. 
'I’iie generality of nu'ii arc like the gene- 
rality of books, vvliicli we may often be 
obliged to have recourse to, and consult. 
Upon particular occasions, but v\ ill not 
bear several \ iews and rev lews, and to be 
scannB over minutely by a eritical eye ; 
there are few men, as there are few books, 
whom the more vve look into, the luoie 
WOshall admire ; the more vve study them, 
the more graces and beauties, vvhicli 
escaped us before, vve shall discover in 
diem. Ev'vn tliose whom nature has 
shewn to the world as patterns of what it 
could prfiduce, have yet some certain fai- 
lures that reduce them, in some things, to 
the common levid. If they have several 
excellencies to shew they aie great men, 
they have several defects to shew they are 
but men. It is vain to imagine, we may 
meet with a pefson that shall please us in 
every thing ; but this we may do^ we may.. 


find out something that will please us in 
every {HTson. Am£n is not fit to live in 
the vvorlcl, who does not see seveiat things, 
without seeming to see tiiem ; who d<)e 9 
nut sec through the little by-ends and 
selfish views which men may have; agaiilj^ 
which he must use all. the reality of 
tion and distrust,- with as little appear- 
ances of it as possible. 

There are not many who can stand the 
test ot a close inspection. Their virtues 
shine upon us at a distance : it is u}K>ua 
nearer approach that we descry their fail- 
iiiiis. The distant ground, which is adorn- 
ed with variety of flowers, seems to be all 
in flower, and to glow with one continued 
and unmixed lustre? ; but if we were ujvon' 
the spot, vve should discover several weids 
interspersed amidst such a beautiful assem- 
blage of colours. We may aonure upon a 
slenderacqiiaiiuancethesaint, piiiiosopJier, 
and hero: it is upon a closer survey weal- 
ways discover some tincture of the mere 
man to sully the brightness of these ex- 
ithed cliaracters. A nd familiarity , though 
it docs not beget contempt, v\ here there is 
true worth, yet always takes oil admira- 
tion : udiniration and wonder, always the 
property ot niw unfurnished minds, unac- 
quainted with, and unpractised in the 
world. I’liose who look into, and see 
througii tldnus, find nothing wondUful, 
but Omv ; and that is he, who is greaf^ 
U'ondcrf 'tt/y and /w/i/ : nothing is truly 
marvellous, but what he is, and v>li.a liu 
doth. Nay the follies of men arc often so 
strongly interwoven with their virtues, 
that vve canma gather up llie tares, with- 
out rooting up at the same time the 
vv ileal. 

Let us therefore, in the second place, 
learn to make proper allowances, and to 
represent their failings with all thosofteh- 
iugs of humanity. 'Lhosi* that arc conti- 
nually complaining that things run cross, 
that the vvdrld is much worse than jt 
^should be, have very great reason to com- 
plain, that there is one individual person 
in it much vvoi-se than he siiould be ; vvlio 
cannot bear the accidents of life with to* 
lorable patience, nor look upon mankind 
with common charity. Men are uneasy 
m themselves, and then shift the blame ol^ 
from themselves upon the |[iersans they ' 
converse witb^ and the times and places 
they live in. 
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Other men’s follies and vices are always 
insupportable to thgse that are ciilirely de- 
voted to their own. The fuller of iinj)cr- 
fcctions any man is, the less able he is to 
boar wdth the iniperlections ot his fellow- 
creatures. Tiue, regular, solid virtue, is 
vot easily provoked ; but when provoked, 
easy to be inf rented, knousiiow toconnivo 
at iittle follies, and to pardon even consi- 
derable errors : whereas, lalse virtue is 
peevisli,cxceptious, niagisteriiil, hating to 
b(‘put out of its own way ; disconcerted 
witii trifles, and unhingi'd l»y solid misfor- 
tunes. 

Bear then with the faulis of those about 
3 ^ou, as you expect the^ shoidd bear with 
3 'ours ; faults, which frail nature cannot 
well guard against, and which theicd'ort 
good-nature should ovcTlook ; be just to 
their in(‘rits, charitable to their fadings, 
and tender to their inisfortunes. All othi r 
ornanionts hide and decay, and sorrow or 
age makes beauty consume \neay like as it 
tvere a moth Jrc'tiinga garment : then* is one 
only unfading beauty, one undi'Cuving or- 
nament, which is uitinitely more wortl; 
than ail the rest, and that is tin* ornament 
of a meek arid quiet spirit. 

Which brings me to observe, thirdly, 

I'hero is a particular tenderness due to 
persons under any recent affliction, not 
only that vve may nut seem to xex thim, 
xi'hom God hath uounded, and pcrsceute 
them, •whom he hath afflicted ; but because 
men arc more susceptible of rcsenlinent, 
in proportion to tlie greatness of tiieir 
distrcs.s. IMcnof a mind involved in me- 
lancholy, like objects of a dark and black 
colour, arc more apt to take lire, than 
any other. 'I’heir distempered souls take 
umbrage sometimes, where none is given. 
All this vve must bear with, and place to 
the account, not of their natural temper, 
but of their adversity, which iinbifters 
their spirit, and discolours every ol)j«Tt. 
iJancllc then gently a wounded imnd, as 
you would do a w'ounclcd body, with all 
the t(*iulcrncss you ctui ; it will not bear 
too rough a hand. ReincinlHT, that a 
good-nruiired man cannot give pain, with- 
out filing, in some meaMire, the. pain 
whiclrhc gives. Nay, he canm)tev<‘n see 
a person in pain, though he docs not give 
it, without feeling, in some degree, what 
he sees. As the anc ients held those places 
sacred, tliat were blasted witii lightning ; 


w e ought to pay a tender regard to those 
persons \\ ho aiv visited with affliction ; 
their persons are in some measure sacred, 
they claim a kind of reverence from us, 
and an* to be privih'ged from any liidi- 
croiii or inhuman deportment. Tlio very 
^ight of them should strike us with a 
thoughtfulness on the changes of fortune 
in grnoral, and . i ■ in us th »•. i ate 
fe(‘ling of their own case in particular, 
which vve would wish for, if in the same 
disadvantageous circinnslances. A general 
civility is a debt to all mankind : but an 
extraordinary humanity and a peculiar de- 
licacy ol good breeding is owing to the 
distressed, that vve may not add to their 
af/iiction by any seeming negh ct. The 
scripture, wliicli is very particular in re- 
coin mending every in.sUiiuo of line hu- 
maiuty, giv(‘s us to understand how wc 
aie lo behave to the unfortunate, in the 
words of Job, chap. xvi. -t, o. / also 
could speak as you do ; if' your soul icerc 
in my souTs steady I could lunp up words 
a»aiiust you, and shake mine head at you : 
but /, insti'ad of doing this if you were af- 
flicted as 1 am, iiould strengthen you with 
mi! month, and the moving of' my tips 
should assuag e your « riej ’. 

In the fourth jilace. He sure to observe 
and ])ractise tin; rules of good manners. 
By good mann(»rs 1 do not mean an in- 
significant puncluidily, ami a fiivolous 
exactness in the observation of little cc- 
li iiionies 1 mean soiiu thing of an higher 
nature, 1 medn an assemblage of moral 
virtues ex pri'Ssed in (/iir outward demean- 
our; a combination of discretion, cir- 
cumspection, and civility, submission to 
our superiors, condesv eiision to our in- 
feriors, and a liability to all ; more espe* 
ciaily a strict n gard to cency in all our 
aclioMs. For the luU’s ot decency are the 
very outworks of respwt, and when lliv'y 
are once broke through, the rest will soon 
be delivered up as an easy prey ; and af- 
fection is oftencr lost by little violations of 
the rules of decorum, than by an w scanda- 
lous and enormous faults* Tl^^ueenof 
Sfiuba, it is obscrv(‘d, was so mnazed at 
the great decorum of Solomon's table, at 
the order and economy of his servants, 
the attendance of his ministers and their 
apparel, and his cup-bearers, that there 
was no more spirit left in her. 

If you have any talent for saying keen 
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and satirical things, be superior to the 
talent you possess, by shewing how little 
stress you lay upon it, when it comes in 
competition with your good-nature. J iu\ e 
no recourse to low striilagems, at once to 
cover, and yet discharge your little spite ; 
which some do after the folhnving man- 
ner: To attack men in public, without 
any provocation, for gross and palpable 
vices, is w hat they care not to do ; because 
their gooil-nature would be called in ques- 
tion, and their eompaii\ klumned ; iheiv 
is a more artful way at once to gratify 
their ill-nature, and to avoid the odious 
imputation of it ; which is, to dwell upon 
the indiscretions and iinguanled follies of 
tliosethcy are conversant with, or to play 
upon sul)jeets that require a very delicate 
hand to touch them so as to give the parly 
coucerne<l no pain. 

And yet these are the subjects which 
leave the most l.tsting sting behind. Kor 
such is the nature of men. they hail rather 
bethought vicious, than ridjcuhni". Ihey 
can bear you should luiti* l.hcm for their 
vices: they eaiinot endure }ou shouKl ri- 
cllculc them f(»r their lollies. For^oii <lo 
liot jilace in the most msignilicaut light 
liim,whoin \ou do not look upon as h(‘- 
neatli your liaire<l : then you must iwas- 
perale a man, when }ou sciun and make 
:ijesl ot him, as lliinkmg him not of conse- 
quence enough to he hated. 

'riie province of ridicule is very i.ai row . 
Vice is the ol)jei t of our hatred ; nanir*il 
folly of our pity ; ae(|uired or alleeled 
folly is the only ohjeet t»f ridicule; when 
not content wiih what we ix-ally an‘, we 
are ambitious of laing lliouglit wliat 
we are not, or aspire at what we cannot 
be. We should be out of humour with 
our‘'Olves, if we thought oiii se|\es insigni- 
ficant, and of no const qiienee : and t an it 
be wondered at, that we are out oi' liu- 
niour with others, when they givi' us to 
understand by their behaviour, that we 
appear sucli to them ? 

Fifthly, Never make any reply to a 
person, till lii!?passion abates, and tin* fer- 
ment subsides. to what end should 
^ou expostulate with a man in a [>assioii ? 
That he may hear n'ason ? Bui how can 
you i;.\pect he can hear reason, as h‘»ng as 
Iiis passion has got the better <»f his rea- 
Jion ? How can you oxpectdie should hear 
the voice of that charmer, whom anger 


lias made deaf to all its ix inonstranees? 
Wait but till reason rcsimies its empire ; 
and then to him, in the softer sea- 

sons of address, if lliere be any necessity 
for it, it the alTair be of .such an imjiort- 
ance as to n quire a fair hearing. Ollier- 
wise, it is a matter of discretion to drop 
it intireh, , lest his passion should rekiiwlh*; 
for reason is ofli ii ri*taine<l on tlie s“i<le of 
pa'^'^ion, and is set at work, in our cooler 
lioiiis, to fui.l out ‘‘jiccnais excises for 
what wi' said or did in the heal and 
waimtli of leini'er. And as you are not 
to npiimanil anv person during the emo- 
lli»n ol hi^ passion, so neither are you 
to <lo it during tlie emotion of your own. 
AVhat the philosopher said about punish- 
ing, vou may ajq»l\ here, and sa^ , “ I 
uid chide if I were not angry." 
Toi yju will he apt to carry things loo 
f;ir ; or if mjii d not, }it what you 
s;i\ will have le weight, as it wJI he 
loi ked upon as le result of rage and 
lu!\, not t!.o product of (ool sedate 
rr.i-on. 

Torearm y< iir-tlf with this pt'rsuasion, 
and keep it pi ^ nt up.on y>ui mind : that 
whaliMi any occasional tit of ihe spleen 
sts, is eillii r wlioll v or in soim* m(‘a- 
wrong; that what is reallv liad, it 
;its ii -iihl\ !)ad, and w’hat is la-r had, 
it epii SI nis so : that you no more se«^ 
hingsaslh(’y ari‘, in a sellledm- lancholy 
ilooia, than '.on do in a (l.i//ling glare ; 
that It is \er’. ml and undisiinguish 
apt to diseliai’i e itself upon Irieiid or fo* 
iii(li:,enininalel W’e I hen llie least sus- 
jK’i 1 our.sel\< s or oiir cause to hi wrong, 
whin our passions an* the warnn ^l : and 
vet thin we oughi to susjMCt holh the 
inool. A jn'oliabiijiy, liial we are in an 
i Nor, arises in [in portM»n to the violence 
ol rlio^e passions w Inch liiinler us from dis- 
lerni'igihe liulli. But an ajquein'iision 
ordnlihst, llnil we are so. |e‘'"'eiis in the 
sao.v* pioportion. Nmhing is more eom- 
moii, ihun to luxir persons, who have lory 
material things to s.iy in thi'irovvi) h^ half, 
injuiing themselves and their cau -e by 
mixing trilles with tin m : tin* reason of 
wliieli is, tli.it, though fliey are trilles in 
tliemseives, and iijipear so to every indif- 
ferent person, yet the warmth (if passion 
in the party concerned m.igmli(’s them into 
siibstuntial injurii's. 

Sixthly, Guard agaimt pride, //-owi 
C c 
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7chich cnwcth contention, PcTftfjns <>f 
sense anti virtue will selHoni diJiiT about 
things that arc plainly essential to the 
happiness of the family : the greaUM 
^clanger is, that they should disagree ab<i!tt 
trifles, where each v^ill think they cannot 
give up the point without yielding the 
other the superiority : and the disagree- 
ment is often the sharpest where the dif- 
ference is the smallest. Do not imagine 
that every person must exactly adjust 
iJieir temper to yours in every point, so 
as to be your exact rounterjKirr. If 
men recede in some parliculars from their 
own inclinations to comply with those of 
others, there is some prospect that dif- 
ferences may be adjusted, aiul a good un- 
derstanding kept up ; like irregular stones 
that must have their unevennesses tiled off, 
and their rough corners smoothed, hefon' 
they can come together, and join to make 
a compact building, where there shall be 
harmony and symmetry of parts. 'I'liere 
is but one Being, whose will wc ought to 
submit to entirely and unreservedly ; and 
his will is perfect unallayed reason, with- 
out the least mixture of caprice or hu- 
mour. Vain is all strife fi>r superiority, 
whore the only strife should he, which 
should Oiblige each other the most ; and 
the only power that should he lodged in 
any person, should be a great(T power of 
doing good. Never strive lo gain an ab- 
solute sway over any thing, hut your own 
passions. 

Be not ashamed tf) confess you have 
been in the wrong. Jt is but owning 
what you need not be ashamed of; dial 
you now liave more sen.se than you h id 
before, to see your <’iTor, ituuc liuimlity 
to acknowledge it, and more grace to cor- 
. red it. 

Wc double the greatest part of our 
faults, by the excuses which we make use 
of to justify them : excuses, which arc a 
kind of patches, when a rent is made ; 
far more unseemly and misbecoming than 
the rent itself. It is a sign a man is gene- 
rally in the right wlio has the ingenuity 
to OW'D himself somctiiiies in the wrongs 
that he is one of those whose fund of re- 
putation is so great, he is not afraid of 
unpoverishing it, by taking or losing a 
little from it: whereas those whose stock 
of credit and esteem is very inconsiderable, 
care not to own any thing at the expence 
of it* Observe what sin most easily be- 


sets you, whether it be moroseness, pride, 
passion, covetousness, &c. and place there 
the ilrongest guard, where your nature is 
weakest. Few' persons have more thaik 
one predominant great vice: nature has 
guardi'd them very well in othi r respects; 
here they must take care to guard them- 
selves. Particularly guard against any 
inequality of temper : for no man can 
ha\ea triK* sweetiu‘ss of temper without 
steailiness and a sedate way of thinking: 
they tiiat seem to ha\;c ir, have only, as 
one observes, a certain easiness, that quick- 
ly turns peevish and sour. Yet, when our 
atferlioiis begin to fall off, and cool gra- 
dually and insensibly towards any person, 
we arc apt to imagine his .are abating 
low'ards us. .Just us the hind seems lex 
voyagiTS in a ship to he retiring fnini 
them when they are retiring from tlio 
land. 

Seventhly, Take care to di.stinguisli be- 
tween a person s general standing senti- 
ments of you, when he is perfectly calm 
and undisturbed ; and his occasional sen- 
timents, when some cross accident may 
have s<iured his temper, (’onsider what 
he is for a c onstancy towards you ; and 
not w hat he may be now* and then, when 
his spirits arc rurtliul and over-heated. 
Unkindly thoughts of us, which vent 
themselves in unfriendly expressions, may 
be only occasional visitants, which tarry 
but an hour: wlurcas tender and endear- 
ing ideas may be the constant inhabitants 
of his mind. You nuis rctlect, that there 
is no such thing as uvaintaining u friendly 
intercourse without ovei looking things of 
this nature, lie who thinks lie has dis- 
charged every duly without any failure in 
point i»r kindness and friendliness to his 
domestics, fias torgotten one duty respect- 
ing hini'^clf, that of si If-exami nation. For 
ilie least reilcction upon himself will' servo 
lo shewv, that he lias sometimes said things 
that had hceii belter left unsaid ; that he 
has been nut of humour, when there vas 
not a siiflieicnt reason for his being so ^ 
and has gone loo far when \kcvv. was. A 
wise and a good man will||^ierefore inaku 
proper allowances, and think, that, as a 
generous enemy may sometimes, through 
a flush of good humour, say an handsome 
thing in our behalf, and deviate ^ into 
praise; so a firpi friend, through a sur- 
prise of ill-humour, may let fall a dis- 
obliging expression* And wbcrcus an 
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liHsty tomptT is immediately for proceed- 
ing to extremities, a prudent man gois 
more leisurely to \iork, and advises a 
friend ; pc'riiups lie has not said what lias 
been reported ; and if 1 h’ haM*, that he 
speak it no more. And iii<lee<l, without 
such a proc(‘duro, all friendships would 
bepn*carious ; they would lie at the mercy 
of I hose who were malicious enough to do 
us an ill o/lire. 

But iibo\e all, lastly, religion is abso- 
lutely necessary to jin'servctloinestic iiniom 
For liunilies are b\it litlh* societies, as so- 
cieties are larger familit's ; and therefore 
religion, which is confessedly the best bond 
niul cement of union in states and larger 
communities, is likewise so in little do- 
mestic goseriiinenis : and family pra\eris 
ns much a duty in this smaller sphere of 
action, as public* worship is a national 
concern. Jt is therefore incdinheiil upon 
those who preside o\or a family, to im- 
press 11 sense of religion upon those who 
lire beneatli them : but to do that eflec- 
tually they tiieinsch es must be lirst af- 
fected with a serious and lieiirty sense of 
it* I’iieir domestics will e\(‘ry day be 
•witnesses of their ill cpuilities, such as an- 
g<‘r, im|>atience, cS:c. It were to be 
wished, therefore, that they would let 
then* good cjualities, if they liave any, 
shine torth before them. Jt must be with 
TC'ry ill grace they can complain of the dis- 
obtdieiice of servants to lluni, who let 
them see by their whole behaviour, that 
they, are regardless of their great and com- 
mon master, their Master xrhirh is in hca- 
rcn. \Vh) »houldlhey,whompuichno- 
bkr motives have no intluence iipcai, ex- 
pect that the fear of olfeiuling them should 
restrain their dependents ? Ikcjple may 
complain of the badness of servants, llie 
imdulitulness of children, anrfthe univer- 
sal depravation of morals ; but such com- 
plaints come belter from any, than from 
those to whom that depravation is in a 
great measure owing by their carelessness 
and unguarded levity of temper, to say no 
worse ; notlj^ing liie prudence to keep 
their follies t*hemsclves, but scattering 
the infection among their inferiors and at- 
tnidants. 

Be then seriously and solidly good your- 
fclf ; and others, if they arc susceptible of 
^t, will learn goodness from 3’ou ; and 
obey you jnorc out of a principle of love 
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than ft‘ar. Biwore yourself, if you would 
have your inferitns revfrt' yoy : — revere 
3’ourself— by exeinjdifying such a steady 
and regular practice of (‘very branch of 
virtue, as will command their inwaref 
homage, the homage of the mind ; and 
then outward marks of resp(’el will fol- 
low of course vvithoiir reluctance orcon- 
str.iint. Eveiy one will reference and 
ackiH»vvhdge that woilh, of which you 
seem insensible ; and acknowledge and 
rivereiice it the more, because 3011 seun 
insensible of it. We insensibly slide into 
the manners of those with whom vve daily 
converse and constantly live ; vvc' caicli 
the ihune of virtue from lluin, by being 
alv\a3*s near to ih(‘in. I'or goodness does 
not only coininiimcale favours and kind- 
nesses, it even in some measure ronimu- 
niesUes itself. .liisL as those who have 
been long among the most fragrant ob- 
jc‘cts, not only ari‘ di'lighted with the 
odour that breathes jVom them ; some of 
the very fragrancy cleaves to, and re- 
mains with them ; they become fragrant 
themselves, by slaying long among objects 
tJiat are so. 

Carry then their minds upwards from 
your.sell*, who are the head ut a small fa- 
mily, to liinijO/ 7L'/fom f/ic u /iolr Ja?ndi/ in 
/teax rn and cai th i y called » C’oiisidi‘r that 
the joint prayers of a lamily aie as neces- 
sary to derive a blessing upon, or avert a 
ciilamiry trom, a family, as ])ublic prayers 
are to depii i ale the judgim*nis, or eonei- 
liatc the lavour of tin; Dtily to u nation. 
So may he, who inaktih )nc^ to be of one 
vivui in an house ^ l)ri serve 3 ou from all the 
miseries iliat must tall upon a family em- 
broiled, ami a hous( dk tded against itsrf/ ! 

Thus, when you have iiiiciun'd their 
minds and your own with religion, you 
will tind that the union of souls was but 
begun here; it v\iil be perfected above, 
where love and ( liarif t/ luxcr Jail, And 
death, vvliicli dissedves the union of soul 
and body, cannot dissolve the inviolable 
union ot virtuous lienrts joiiu’d together 
ill pure unsullied IrieiKlship. 'I'liosc 
who were lovely and loving in their livt»s, 
shall not be, even by their diaths, di- 
vided f(;r ever. Sc'parated fur a w'liie, 
they shall meet again, vvhei'e tin re shall 
he no second Separation, where they 
shall continue to be of one heart and 
of one mind. 


C c 2 
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SERMON LXVI. 

‘The Case of Diversions staterl, and 
the Ncoessit^of an early Applica- 
tion to Wibifoin shewn. 

[Prcaclird bt’foio tho University of Oxfoid, 
MaieliSJ, 17:39-40.J 

Pro VERBS, xviii. 1. 

Through desire, a.tiian li.iving separated hiin- 
«»eir, seekelh and inUrmcddlelli with wisdom. 

Dull ami iri'^ipid is every performance, 
when; inclination bears no part ; but 
a strong desire to do onr duty overcomes 
the dilliciilties that lie in the way to th<‘ 
doing of it, and the very lahom nf ‘ lo\t' is 
a pleasure. The heart will set evtTy <‘n- 
gine at work, when it is thoroughly en- 
gaged on the side of knowledge. No so- 
cial diversion, no pleasure, will interrupt 
its pursuits ; because then it will lx* its 
greatest jileasiirt! to acc/c aud intermeddle 
U'it/t zi'iufum, 

A total s<*parati<m, hovv(‘vor, from so- 
ciety, and the pleasures tln^reof, cannot be 
the meaning of my author, because that 
iscontrary to the main tenor of the book 
of Proverbs ; and, beside s, it is obvious to 
(ibserve, that any one raanN sense, how- 
ever excellent, unh'ss it mixes in society 
with that of others, always degenerates 
into singularity and caprice. 

In the folltfwing discourse I shall iJiere- 
ibre, 

I. Attempt to shew how far social di- 
versions are allowable. 

II. Point out the necessity of an early 
and close application t(» wisdom. 

III. Subjoin some retlet iions connec tea 
w ith the subject. 

I, I’hen, I am to shew how far social 
diversions are allowable. 

In the first place, when there is no rea- 
son against any social for indeed any 
other) pleasure, there is always a reason 
for it, viz. that it is a pleasure ; just as 
when there is no reason to undergo any 
pain, there is one always, why we should 
not, viz. that it is a m To suppose 
iiic Deity would abrid^; us of any jdea- 


Mire merely as mk li, w'hcn it does not in- 
terfere w ilh higher and nobler delights, is 
a notion highly derogatoiy lo his good- 
ness, who, in lorming the world, seems, 
in some things, to have consulted our plea- 
sure only, without any other apparent end 
in \n vv. 

Secondly, Diversions arc necessary to 
cheeivolhe care<, sweetiMi the toils, and 
smooth the riigg(‘dness (»!' Iifi*. Man is a 
strange compoiiiul of gnatness anti little- 
ness. '^I'here is something so great in our 
frame, that we cannf)t be liapj^y v'ithout 
such suIistaiUial jileasures as will stand 
iht* test of our severest relh'ctioiis : and yet 
withal SOUK thing so little in our comjiosi- 
tion, that wc‘ cannot do altogether without 
such innocent anuisements as may lakt' 
our minds f>tl‘ from their abstractions, and 
gently lead tlu'in into the more familiar 
traces of thought. And he who applies 
himself to his studies, or any f>lherem- 
ployim nt, with proper intervals of refresh- 
ment lo recruit his spirits, will upon the 
whole do more good, as h(‘ bids faner to 
prolong his life ; tlian he, who, by too, 
eager and nninterriiptc'd an :ij)piication, 
deadens hissjiints, impairs his healili, and 
wears out llu' very springs of lifr. 

rurther, di\(‘rsions are ner( s*‘ary under 
any allliction. Kor the lirsl stej) toward 
a recovery <d' happiness, is to steal our- 
selves giadually fromasenst'ofoiirmiseiy ; 
and this is to be done, not by putting or 
keeping our thinking faculty upon the 
stretch, bill by lulling our umpiiel af^d luo 
active ihougliis to rest. And, let mensa> 
what iheyw/ii, those houis which ai’e 
wattl'd away \u indulging an idle . sullen- 
ncs>, or a mopinii imdanclioly, are no 
less placed to (»ur account, than tliosi 
whicii lly away unpcu'ceived in unlhink- 
Jiig mirlij and gaiety. It is the same' thing, 
as to all religious inti'iits and purjioses, 
whether our time is misspenL in vanity, c»r 
in anguish and vexation of spirit. 

'J’hirdly, Diversions arf* recjuisitc* to en- 
dear us to one another. For it, IS a mis- 
take to lliink, that the solid %i(l material 
services \Ve do one anothcWaie the onl^ 
cements of social Jove and union; because 
we .seldom have it in our power to dci 
them; and, besides, tliey are expensive to 
the giver, and often uneasy to the receiver, 
w ho would not, perhaps, bo obliged folf^ 
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very liberal gifts, to any but liim, wlio 
gircih Ubcralhi and upbrahkth not. But 
to comply with men's tastes, as far as we 
innocently can, in the little ineidenls and 
daily occurrences of life, to bear a part in 
tfTeir favourite diversions, and to adjust 
our tempers to theirs; it is this that knits 
men’s hearts to one another, an<l lays the 
foundation of friendships. On the con- 
trary, the want of the little arts to render 
a man plea^in;^ ami agreeable, sliall do 
him iJior(‘ dis-jervice, tlian an hundred 
sulistaiitial and manly accomplishments 
can counteih.iliiMce or repair. And the 
reason is obvious. Kow liave pei haps un- 
derstanding to discern, or candour to ac- 
knowledge, or generosity to reward, su- 
perioi and solid imrit ; hut the hulk i>f 
imiidviiid can easily sei*, beaiTect.-d wnh, 
and (illended at, litth* singularities and in- 
compliances in a man's beluiviom, which 
lie e.\a( ll\ level to their cai)a»ili(s. ll 
is an eas\ iiialtei lor ;i peiMin of SL4 m'ior 
setise to soarahoNe the cimiinon spin re. 
J lis chief diliicully is to lei hiins< If down 
tothe connnon Uwel, williout wliichall 
his great knowIe<lge will be, in -mm* mea- 
sure, u^e^('•^••:. It is a sign ol'«m nndiMin- 
guishing jinigineiit lu imagine, that e\ery 
thmgthat is small, js aUotiiMal : lhal is 
tn\iiil, whicli is of no (•on'*.e(jiU‘nn* : 
w’heri‘Jis small matters may be tin* foun- 
dation of grr'ai onc^, and by our beha- 
viour ill ilnaii, we lorm the iniiul to 
good Jialats, as 1 liaNe ‘'In wii m a foim- 
niei^seniion, or eonlract habitual 1) bad 
<lis|)(>‘'flion’'. 

Hill this puts me in mind, fourthly. 
That diveisioiis are recimsiie to enlarge 
the usefuliU'‘'S and iiiliiienee of a good cha- 
racter. 

'riie man, who, though geneiallv intiiit 
on great matl'*rs,yi i can occasionally con- 
descend to little things, without making 
himself little, singular in nothing hut 
goodness, and uncomplying in nothing 
but vice ; the man, wliois in all things 
like unto uft, sm only e\ee])led, take s the 
most ellectuaj^netliod of maki«g us like 
unto him in virtue. Whereas apei.soii, 
who l(»oks upon all pleasantry as criiMual, 
whate\er()ther duties he may practise, for- 
gets one of the most mjilerial of all, that 
^^f gaining over others to the interests of 
virtui*, by making it appear to l)o, what 
it really is, a lovely form. Jt is true, 


that, instead of paytpg. an implicit obe- 
dience to custom, ami blindly following 
a multitude to do evil ; it is our duty to- 
be humble enough to follow a good 
*4*xample, where it is, and yet brave 
enough to set one to li^e world, where it 
is not. Hut singularity in matters of no 
moment discredits a man's virtues, and 
disqualilies him from being useful in affairs 
of consequence. It is natural for persons 
to imitate those whom they love : it would 
be ihenfun* worth the vvliilo for the good 
to endear, by little compliances, their per- 
sons to the aftections of mankind, that 
they might recommend their actions to 
their imitation. 

Our hli'ssed Saviour was so far from 
giving ridigioii a gloomy appearance, that 
llie ^i^^l miracle wliich he wrought was at 
a Mvne of festivity, whm’e hclurned the 
Willi r inlo 711111 '. And he, who gave and 
eM*mj)lii (i th(‘ strictest rules ol life, gave, 
a sanction to the innocent comforts and 
refreshments of it. Ilis life was indeed 
the vt‘ry iKaiily of holiness, a faultless 
foiin, Imishid, regular, aiul exact; yet 
softened by an (‘asy swis'tness and humi- 
lity; an iinairecti‘d grace, without any for- 
Ijitldmg mien, gave a ])ov\erful and endear- 
ing charm to ii. Wlieii he was asked, 
whtf his disdph's tasted not? Iiis answer 
^luvvs, that he was fur from putting, at 
Jirst, hard .uul rigorous duties upon raw 
and tender minds ; the obvious meaning 

i) { not putt mii nni \i Inc into old buttles ; 
a lule, w liich, if it had been observed by 
s(»iiie well-meamng refoiiners among us, 
might have pn vented that religious de- 
spair and frenzy, of which we have seen 
some shocking instances among their fol- 
lowers. Iveligious severities are certainly 
necevsary in •‘Ome degret', and under pro- 

j) er regulations ; but an excess of them, 
as we mii^t have observed in some late ex- 
am jiles, liowevm it may liiive blunii-d the 
edge f’f the sensual appetite, has set a 
much keener edge on the s])irits, and em- 
bittered the teiiijuT. If It has mortified 
the iU e<ls of the ih sh, and dampid the in* 
clinatitui to iinim.il j)lea>urrs, it has pro- 
duced far more ineurable vices, viz. spi- 
ritual pride, rancour, and an uncharita- 
bleness, c(iua L,a t least, to that - of the 
Papists, i'hc^me temper, which, in a 
continued high enjoyment of life, would 
discharge itself -in sudden eruptions of 
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^ rage and fury, in too U)\v and reduced a 
state of body, settles into a lasting j)eevi',h- 
ncss, acrimony of spirit, ajjfl a •splenetic 
disrelish of every thing in this world, 
'which surely is not very consi'*tent with 
an afiectionatc love to the Maker of it. 
A ilissipation of thought may be some- 
times as re(|uisit(* f»)r the o\t*rpensive and 
thoughtful, as a recollection of thought is 
for men of quite another turn. That re- 
tirement, that apjdication to meditation 
ami nadiug, which may be necessary to 
reduce the volatile and airy into a sober 
and composed way of thinking, might 
drive others of ii melancholy cast of mind 
into despondency, nr even despair ; as the 
same diet, which would be MTy fit to re- 
duced a pamp(Ted and over sanguine 
constitution, might be prejudicial to a 
thin, meagre, and consumptive j)erson. 

'J’his caution, howe\er, in general, is 
highly necessary ; That we ought to guard 
most against that extreme to which human 
nature leans the most; wliicli is, by no 
means, that of an over-strict application 
to wisdom. For w<*, are rather a|)r to 
lessen, than enlarge, the bounds cf 
our duty ; amf on the other hand to ex- 
tend to^ far, thiui to shorten, liie line of 
our liberty. 

Tf it be asked, when we exceed the 
bounds of rciison in pursuing our diver- 
sions? I answer, If, after having made a 
pail) in some entertainments, the soul can 
rccal her wandering thoughts, and fix 
them, wiih the same life and eiurgy, as is 
natural to us in oihercasos, uponanv ‘'Ub- 
jeet worthy of a rational creature ; it is 
plain we have not gone too far. Und(r 
these regulations, we may be gay w'ithoul 
folly, and \irtuous without luoroseness. 
But, if they leave behind them a disreli')h 
for, and an indisposition to le tter things , 
if the thoughts of what we ha\e seen, 
heard, or done, intrude into our minds, 
quite dissipate our attention, and demand 
an audience of the soul ; wo have acted 
contrary to the end (jf diversmns, which is 
to unbend, and not to enfeeble, the vigour 
of the soul. 

It is farther to be considered, that 
though cciiain amusements, the little play- 
things ol life, may not seem enti i el y fo- 
reign to a more )Outhiul age; they cer- 
tainly trifle away this hie with a very ill 

gcactii who stand ju$t upoa the verge of 


another : jt shocks one almost as much as 
to sec a man playing and dancing upon 
the brink of a precijiice, from w'hicli he ia 
every moment in imminent danger of fall- 
ing : — that, though some men place their 
chief happiness in diversions, yet they are, 
in themselves, strong proofs of human mi- 
sery : for, if wc were happy in ourselves, 
there would be no occasion to divert our 
thouglits from ourselves. And which of 
the two is the most pilialde object; he 
w'Ik) goes to Ollier men's doors to bog his 
daily bread, or he who goes thither to beg 
his daily happiness, being too poor to fur- 
nish out his own entertainment ? He, 
w h(»sc company is an insupportable bur- 
then to himself, is very much obliged to 
the good-nature and easiness of his com- 
panions, that it is not an insupportable bur- 
then to tluMii too. 

I’liere is such a principle of acti\ity in 
human nature (especially in youth), that 
there is no great danger we should fall in- 
to an habit of doing jii^t nothing at all. 
'J’he greaiest hazard is, tl.at we should 
contract an habit of doing nothing to ihcj 
purpose, and of finding away 4fe in an 
impertinent course of diversions.^ An en- 
tile state of inaction is not to be (beaded ; 
what we are to guard against is, that vve 
do not fall iiil(> an vcisy insigniricaiice of 
action, persevere in it, and then go out of 
the woild wilh this melanclioly reflection, 
'riuif wt* have scarce done one action for 
which it was worth coming into it : our 
liv(*s being like (/ falc that is told ; a talc 
harmless, it may be, inolfensive, and far 
spun our, but 'ery insipid, trifling, and 
unmeaning, comaining no useful moral, or 
rational entertainment, scarce worth the 
minding, wliilc the thread of it was car- 
rying on, ending as poorly as it begun, 
and forgotten almost as soon as over. 

II. But this brings me to iny second 
h(*ad, via. iho necessity of an early and 
close application to wisdom. 

It is necessary to habituate our minds, 
in our younger years, to sonu? employ- 
ment, whitb may engage ||Lir thoughts, 
and fill the capacity of the soul at a riper 
age. For, however w'c may roam in 
youth, from fojly to folly, too volatile for 
rest, too soft and efteminate for industry, 
ever ambitious to make a splendid figure, 
and to Jihine before nteiiy but never endea- 
vouring to gforify our Father which is in 
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heaxen ; yet the time will comc^ when wc 
shall outgrow the relish <;f cliiWish amuse- 
meuts. And, it we are not provided with 
a taste for nuinjy satisfaelions to succeed 
in their room, we must ot course become 
misonihle at an ago more diflicult to be 
pleased. While men, however unthink- 
ing and iineinploved, enjoy an inexhausti- 
ble flow of Vigorous spirits, a constant 
-succession of gay ideas, which flutter and 
sport in tlie bruin, makes thi'iii pleased 
with tlieniselxes and with evi-ry frolic as 
trifling as themselv(‘s : but, w hen the fer- 
ment of their blood abaUs, and the fresh- 
ness of their youth, like the morning 
dew, passes away, their spirits Itiag for 
want of entertainnieiits more satisfactory 
ill themselves, and m<»re suifi^l to a inaii- 
ly age. And the soul, from a sprightly 
imjxTtim'iicis from <}iiick sensations, and 
florid desiies, subsides into a dead calm, 
and sinks hito a flat stu})idjty. The lire 
of a glowing imagination (the pro[H'ity of 
youth) may make fcjlly look pleasing, and 
lend a beaiiiy to objects wbich lia\e none 
inherent in them : just as the sun-beams 
may paint a cloud, and diversify it with 
beautiful stains of lighi, liowioei dark, 
niisubstantial, and empty in ilsi lf. Ihit 
nothing can shine with un<r.ininish(‘d lus- 
tre, hut religion and know ledg<*, wliieli are 
essentially and intrinsically bright, 'lake 
it therefore tor granted, whicli you will 
find by e.\|)erii lice, tliat nollung can be 
long tnleriaiinng, hut what is in some 
iiieusure berieticial ; because nothing else 
w'ill bear a calm and sedate review. 

You maybe fancied for awhile, upon 
tile account of good-nature, the insepa- 
rable alUiuiant upon a flush of sanguine 
health, and a fulness of youthful s})irils; 
but you will fintl, in process of lime, that, 
among the w ise and good, useless good- 
nature is the object of ])ity, ill-nature of 
hatred ; but nature, beautified and un- 
proved by an assemblage of moral and in- 
tellectual endowments, is the only object 
of a solid and lusting esteem. 

I'hcre isjjot a greater inl^t to misery 
and vices of all kinds, than the not know'- 
ing how to pass our vacant hours. Eor 
what remains to bo done, when the first 
part of their lives, who arc not brought up 
to any manual employment, is slipt away 
without an acquired relish for reading, or 
taste for other rational satisfactions f That 


they should pursue their pleasures. But, 
religion apart, common prudence will 
w'arn them to tie up the wheel, as they be- 
gin to go down the hill of life. Shall they 
tlien apply themselves to their studies ? 
Alas ! the seed-time of life is already past ; 
the entcrpiibing and spirited ardour of 
youth being over, without having been 
a|>p)ied to those valuable purposes for 
whicli it was given, all ambition of excel- 
ling upon generous and laudable schemes 
quite stagnates. If they have not some 
poor expedient to deceive the time, or, to 
speak more pro]Hrly, to deceive tlieiu- 
selves, the length of aday will seem tedious 
to them, who perhaps have the unreason- 
ableness to complain of the shortness of 
life ill general. When the. former part of 
our life has been nothing but vanity, the 
latter end of it can be nothing but vexa- 
tion. In short, we must be miserable, 
without some employment to fix, or some 
ainiivemrnt to dissipate, our thoughts: the 
letter we cannot command in ail places, 
lun* leiish at all times ; and therefore there 
i-'i an absolute necessity for the former. We 
may pursue this or that new pleasure; W'e 
may he fond for a while new acquisi- 
tion ; hut when the graces of novelty a;v 
worn olV, and the briskness of our‘firtt de- 
sire is over, the transition is very quick 
and sudden, from an eager fondness to a 
cool inilin’erence. I Jencc there is a rest- 
less agiraiiori in our minds, still craving 
something new', still unsatisfied with it 
w hen possessed ; till melancholy increases, 
as v\e advance in years, like shadows 
lengthened towards the close of day. 

lionce it is, that men of this stamp arc 
continually complaining, that the times 
are altered for the worse, because the 
spriglitliiK'ss of their }outh representt*<i 
every thing in the most engaging light; 
and when men arc in good humour with 
themselves, they are apt to be st) with all 
around ; the face of nature brightens up, 
and the sun shines with a more agreeable 
lustre ; but when old ase has cut them off 
from the enjoyment of false pleasures, and 
habitual vice has given them a distaste for 
the only true and lasting delights ; when a 
retrospect of their past lives presents no- 
thing to view' but one wide tract of uncul- 
tivated ground ; a soul distempered with 
spleen, remorse, and an insensibility of 
each rational satisfuctioui darkens and dis^ 
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colours every objjoct ; and th(' ch:in:;r is 
^not in the times, but in them, wfio have 
jcen forsaken by those "rauneations 
wliieli rli(‘y would not lorsakt*. 

How inucli otherwise is it with those 
who have laid up an ine.xhaustible fund of 
know h'diije ? AVhen a man lias been 
la^inpjout that linn- in the j)iirsuit of some 
great and imporlant trutli, wliich others 
waste in a circle of gay lollies, he is con- 
scious of lKi\ing aclt'd up to the dij;iii- 
ty of liis nature; and from that cun- 
sciousiKss there lesulls that serene com- 
placency, which, though not so vuilent, 
is much preferable to tin* pleasures of 
the animal life. I le can travel on from 
strength to streiiglh : for, in iiteiatiire, 
as 111 war, each new* compK^'t which lie 
gains (unpowur- him to push liis eoii- 
quests Siill farllier, and to enlarge the 
empire ol loasi'n. 'rims he is '.\er in a 
progre^si^ estate. >rill making m w iic‘<juiie- 
jiic-nts, still aniin:ite<i with hopes of future 
discos erics. 

Some may allege, in bar to what I have 
sai<l, a 7 id as an excuse lor ihi ir .'ndolence, 
the wanted’ pr< ])er taints to make an} 
pi(jgri-ss in learning. 'Jo whidi I an- 
swer, that lew'^stwilions nqiiin* uneoin- 
iiK'ii abilities to diseharLa* ll;em well : 
for the ordinary ollices of Hie, lliat share 
(»f ap'prelien^ion whicli Hdls to the bulk 
of mankind, provide. d we improve it, 
will s<r\e wdl enough. Jh’ighr ami 
siiarkiing jjarls aie like diaimuHU, wl.n h 
may adorn the pi(»piicior, I ut are i'/»t 
nece>saiy fur tin good «'!' the world : 
will IV. IS ei^rnmcn s<-nsi* is like I'urn nt 
coin : v\e ha\‘- e'<*r\ d.iv, m the oriunary 
occuireijees ol lile, niiM.-ioiiloi it; and 
ii we would but call il into action, it 
*i\()uld cjiri} us mu( Il greater leugtlis 
than we seem l(» be aware of. JMeii ni.iy 
• •Mel, as luiiCh as the} please, fine, exrdt- 
ccl, and supirior sen?c; yl common 
sense, if atteiulcd with luiuiiiily and in- 
dustry, is the best giiid - to henelieial 
luiih, and the bcM pu'virvative agaiiisA 
any f'at.il ei rurs in knowledge, and noto- 
rious miscondui ts in life. Tor none aie, 
in the natuie ol thclhing, nmre liable to 
error, than those w ho li.t\e a distaste for 
plain sober sei'sc and dry na'-oning; 
w-hicli }et is the case of rhoM*,' wlmse 
warm aiul elevated imagination, whoso 
uncuinrnon fire and vnacity makes tliem 


in love with nothing but what is strik- 
ing, marvellous, and dazzling. Tor great 
wifs, like great beauties, look upon mere 
esteem fus a flat insipid thing ; nothing 
less than admiration wdll content them, 
'lo gain the good-will of mankind by 
being useful to them, is, in their opinion, 
a poor low grovelling aim ; their ambi- 
tion is to draw the eyes of the world 
upon them by dazzliftg and surprising 
them ; a temper w hich draws them off 
from the love of truth, and consequently 
subjects them to gross mistakes. For 
they will not love truth as such, they will 
lo\e it only when it happens to be sur- 
prising and uncommon, wdiieh few impor- 
tant truths are : the love of novelty will 
be the predominant passion ; that ot trutli 
will only influence them when it does not 
interfere with it. iVrhaps nothing sooner 
misleads men out of ihi' road of truth, 
than to have the wild dancing light of a 
biight imagination playing before them. 
Perhaps they have too much life and spirit 
have patience enough lo go to the bot- 
timi of asubject, and Dace up eveiy argu- 
ment, through a long tedious process, to 
its original. Perhaps they liave that deli- 
cai y of make, w hich liis them for a swift 
and speedy race, but does not enable 
them to earr} a great weight, or to go 
through ail} long join ney. Whereas men 
of fewer idra^, who lay them in order, 
compare, and examine tin m, and go on, 
.'U p by step, in a gradual eliain ot lliink- 
ing, make up by industry and caution, 
vvliatthev want in qui(‘kiu-ss of apprtdun- 
sion. Ik* not «l!s( uurage<l, if you do not 
nuM-l willi Mice* ‘s at lir*'i. ()l)serve (lor 
il lies wiiliin the c'.mpa.ss of an} man’s ob- 
.serv.iiion), that he who has bivii long ha- 
bituatcil to one kind of knowledg*-, i-> ut- 
terly at a l‘)ss in .i.iother to whu h he is 
unace Ubtonu'd, till, by repeated i flVirts, lie 
linds aprogressive oja-niiig ed his Uiculrie's ; 
and then he woiule^rs how he could be so 
Icmg 111 finding out a comie'ction of i leas, 
v\ hich, to a practised luuleistanding, is 
very obvious. J 5 ui by neglecting to use 
yeuir faculties, you will in time lose the 
very po\ve-r of using them; according to 
that of our blessed Saviour, /’/’a wi Aw/ 
that halfi not any additional impreivc- 
mont, *//«// bv taken e/uv/i/ cmh that 
tr/ilc/i he hath, the original talent in- 
trusted to him. 
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Others there arc, who j>leacl an ex- 
emption iVoin study, because iheir tor- 
tune makes them independent of the 
.world, and they need not be beholden 
to it for a maintendnee. 'I hat is, be- 
.cause tlieir situation in life exempts them 
from the necessity of spending]; their time 
ill servile olfiees and h.irdsliijis, therefore 
they may dispose of it Just as they 
please ; it is to imagine, liecaiise God has 
empowered llnun lo single <‘Ul the be^l 
means ol cinjiloyini; tlieir hours, viz. m 
readmit, mothtaiioii, in the highest in- 
stances oi piety and chanty ; tluTeforc 
they may tlirow tli(‘m away in a nmntl 
of impertinency, Miiiiiy, ami hilly. '1 he 
apostle’s rule, that ?/ mui} niU nnt 

’icorlc, iiathcr should he eat^ extend^ to 
the rich, as well as poor ; only suppos- 
ing, that there an* <lilfen‘nt kinds of 
work assigned to <*acli. ’1 he reason is 
tile same in botli ease^, \ix. that he who 
will do lu) good, ougliL not to r(‘( ei\e or 
enjoy any. As we. ill are Joint tradeis 
and partners in life, he lorfeits iiis rigid 
to any share in the common stock of 
happiness, who doc^ n -l emh‘.i\onr lo 
coiuiibun* his (piota or allolli-d part to 
it; till' public hapiune^s Iniiig nothing, 
but the sum toul of eai li indixiduars 
coiuributioii t(» It. i\n easy hirtuiie does 
not set nun free from labour and in- 
dustry III general ; it ordy e\i mpts them 
from some p.irlicular kinds of labour. 
It is not a blessing, as it give>. them li- 
berty to do iiolhiiig at all ; but iis it 
gi\es tin 111 liberty wisi'ly to choose, 
and steadily to prosei ute, the most en- 
nobling exerc i^cs, and the mostiinpro\- 
ing employments, the pin suit ot truth, 
the practice ol virtue, riie service oi that 
God, li'ho g/rclh then all f/nn^s nchlt/ 
to enjoy ; in short, the doing ami being 
every thing that is commend. ible, though 
nothing merely in order to be commend- 
ed. That time, which others must em- 
ploy in tilling the grouiui (which often 
deceives their exjiectalion) with the sweat 
ot their brow', they may lay out in cul- 
tivating the mind, a soil always grate- 
ful to the care of the tiller. 'I’lie sum 
of what 1 would say is this: 'lhat, 
though you ivre not confined to any par- 
ticular calling, yet you have a general 
one ; which is to watch over )Our liearl, 
and to improve your hoatl j to inaJic 


yourself master of all those accomplish- 
ijienls, viz. an enlarged compasa of^ 
thougiit, that flowing humanity and gc^ 
nerosity, which are necessary to become 
a great fortune ; and all of those perfec- 
tiims, viz. moderation, humility, and 
temperance, which are necessary to 
bear a small one patiently ; hut especi- 
ally ii is your duty to act|Uire a taste 
for those jilcasures, which, after they are 
lasted, go ort’ agrecisMy, ami leave be- 
hind them a graielul and delightful fla- 
vour on the mind. 

Happy that fnan, who, uncinliarrassed 
by vulgar cares, master of himself, his 
tunc and fortune, spends his time in 
making himself vvist'r ; and his fortune 
ill making others (and therefore himself) 
h.ippicr: who, as the will and uiuler- 
st.iii'iing are the two ennobling faculties 
ot the soul, thinks himself not complete, 
tjl) his understanding be beautified with 
the valuahli' lunuiure of knowdedge, as 
will as his will enriched with every 
virtue : wdio has furnished himself with 
all the advantages to relish solitude, and 
enliven conversation; when serious, not 
sullen; ami when cheeiful, not indis- 
cnetly gay ; his ambition not to be ad- 
miri’d for a falsi* glare of greatness, but 
to be beloved for the gentle and sober 
lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 'I'hc 
greatest minist(*r of state has not more 
business to do in a public capacity, than 
he, ami indeed (*very man else, may find 
in the Killed and still scenes of life^ 
Even in ins private walks, every thing 
that is visible conviiiceth him, there is 
piVM'iit a lieing invisible. Aided by na- 
tural philosophy, he rc'ads plain legible 
traces of the Hiviiiily in every thing 
he meets; lie sees the Hi'ity in every 
tree, as vu ll as Moses did in the burn- 
ing bii'-h, though not in so glaring a 
manner: ami when he sees him, he 
adores him with the tribute of a grateful 
heart. 

Hi. I shall now, as I proposed, draw 
towards a conclusion, by subjoining some 
rellections wliich have a connection with 
the subject. 

I'li 'i, liCl us set a juit value upon, 
and make a dm* use of those advantages* 
whii h we of this place enjoy, who ar^ 
here separated from ihe hus^j^m 
seeA and inlcrmcddlc U'llh ^ practice 
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One considerable advanta^^? is, that re- 
gular method of study, too nnich neg- 
lected in other places, which obUiins 
here. Nothing is more common else- 
where, than for peiiions to plunge at 
once into the very depth of science, far 
beyond their own, without having learned 
the first rudiments : nothing more, com- 
mon than for some to pass themselves 
upon the world for great scholars, by 
the help of universal dictionaries, abridg- 
ments, and indexes ; by which nicaiis 
they gain an useless smattering in every 
branch of literature, just enough to en- 
able them to talk fiuently, or^'athcr im« 
pertinently, upon most subjects ; but not 
to tliink justly and deeply upon any ; 
like those who have a general superfi- 
cial acquaintance with almost every bo- 
dy ; to cultivate an intimate and entire 
friendship with one or two worthy per- 
sons, would be of more service to them. 
I'he true genuine way to make a sub- 
stantial scholar, is what takes place hero, 
viz. to begin with those general princi- 
ples of reasoning tipon which all science 
depends, and wbich give a light to every 
part of literature ; to make* gradual ad- 
vances a slow, but sure process ; to tra- 
vel gently, with pro]>er guides to direct 
us, through the most beautiful and fiuit- 
ful regions of knowledge in general, be- 
fore vve fix ourselves in, and <-onfine 
ourselves to, any particular province of 
it ; it being the gr<’at secret of ulucation, 
not to make a man a coinpU te master 
of any brunch science, but to give 
his mind that free<loin, openness, and 
extent, which shall empower him to 
master it, or indeed any other, when- 
ever he shall turn the bent of his studies 
that way; which is best done, by set- 
ting bclorc him, in hi.seailier years, a 
GENERAL view of the vvhole iiitelleclual 
world; whereas an eaily and entire at- 
tachment to one particular calling nar- 
rows the abilities of tbe iniiid lo that 
degree, that he can scarce think out of 
that track to which he is accustoinc<I. 

The next advantage 1 shall mention is, 
a direction in the choice of authors, upon 
the most material subjects. For it is 
perhaps a great truth, that learning 
might be reduced to a much narrower 
one were to read none but 
';rs; meaning by original 


authors, those who write chiefly from 
their own fund of sense, without tread- 
iffb servilely in the steps of others. 

Jfere, too, a gemerous emulation quick- 
ens our cndcavife-s, and the friend im- 
proves the scholar : the tediousness of fne 
way to truth is insensibly beguiled by 
having fellow-travellers, who keep an even 
pace with us : each light dispenses a 
brighter flame, by mixing its social rays 
with those of others. Here we live se- 
questered from noise and hurry, far from 
the gri‘at sci'iic of business, vanity, and 
idleness, our hours all our own. Here 
it is, ns in the .Athenian torch-race, where 
a series of men liave successivtdy trans- * 
mitted from one lo another the torch of 
knowledge ; and no sooner has one quit- 
ted dt, but another equally able takes the 
lamp to dispense light to all within his 
sphere. Hut the gn'atcst commendation 
of these seminaries is, that they have 
been const.uiily blackened by the ene- 
mies of religion and goodness, ^J'liosc 
who have planted their batteries against 
the Cliri'>tian religion, have always singled 
out the universirie.^ as the mark ol their 
hostilities : vvliicii is virrually to confess, 
that they arc the bulwarks of religion, 
and that they can nevi-r succeed in their 
audacious attempts, till they have bnnight 
them into discredit. 

Others there may be, who censure them 
without just grounds. For it is a fault, 
to which men are very subject, to dislike 
what is confessedly good ; because their 
crude eoiua ptiims, neve r ivduceel lo prac- 
tice, may sugc' st something in llieir opi- 
ni*Mi better. F>'it, m fact, where is there 
u bettiT inetborl ot education to be found? 

It is eie*y to form fine rtopian theories; 
it is easy to govei i and manage our ow'n 
idc-as, the world within ; for nothing is 
more pli4Uit and ubsequioiis, than our own ' 
ideas; but to govern the world without, 
far more stubborn and uncomplying than 
our ideas, and new model it to our 
schemes, this is the great difliculty. Jf 
they were to proceed from theory to 
fact, they would find several difliculties 
start up, wbich they were not aware of; 
and that things upon experiment nevtT 
fully answer the flattering notions vvliicli 
they may entertain in their imaginations. 

Dismissing, therefore, these visionaries, 

let me proceed to tell you^ that our hopet 
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are placed upon you ; tliat, wliatover chi- 
mours may been raised asrainst you 
by men, wh(» weakly or wickedly cotli 
found the innocent with, the guilty, by 
a jjijdgment directly coriUary to that of 
the la.st day (for that severs the one from 
the other') ; yet we look upon you for so 
c.onsith'rable a part, us the most uncor- 
i'upt part of the nation, in principles at 
least; and, 1 think, in morals too. And 
may yem long coiUinue. so ! for tlio uni- 
versities have been justly culled the eyes 
of the nation ; and if the eves’ of the 
luition be e\ il, the uho/e body of it 
must he Jnil of dar fate ss, ii^norance, and 
* vice. 

May none of us, therefoiv, !2dly, com- 
plain, that the discipline of the place is 
too strict; when allllie world besides are 
complaining of the lemissness of it. May 
we rather ix’flect, that there nee<lH nothing 
else to niakt“ a man completely miserable, 
but to l(‘t him, in the most dangerous 
fttage of life, carve out an happiness for 
himsdf, without any check upon the sal- 
lies of youth. '1 hose to whom you have 
IxHn over-indulgcnt, and piThaps could 
]iot have been otherwise, williout pro- 
c’eeding to extremities, never to be u^ed 
but in desperate cases ; those* Iiavc been 
always the most lib<‘ral of their censures 
and invectives against you ; they put one 
in mind of Adonijah's rebellion against 
David hisfatlier: because his father had 
not displeased him at any time i/isuyinr^. 
Why hast than done so / It is a certain 
sign men want restraints, when they are 
impatient under any ; too headstrong to 
be gov( rned by authoriiy, too weak to 
be. conducted by reason. 

It wen* to bo wished, that they who 
claim greater iiululgenccs would si-rioiisly 
reflect, that the glaring iiTcgulanties of 
two or three im’inbers bring an undistin- 
giiisliing censure upon a whole body, 
make a noise in and alarm the world, as 
if all flesh here had corrupted their ways: 
whereas the. soben* modest worth of a 
much greater number, who here in pri- 
vate attend the duties of the vvi:>e and 
good, must, in the nature of the thing, 
escape the notice of the worUl. Noto- 
rious disorders, how few soever are con- 
cerned, strike u|H)n the senses of some, 
and alfect the passions of many more ; 
by which (their senses and passions) the 


gross of mankind generally judge of 
things : but it requires some expeiire of 
reflection, to which the bulk of mankind 
will never put themselves, to consider, 
that greivt numbers must have spent thoir 
time profitably, formed habits ot' just 
thinking here, and laid in that stock of 
knowledge which they have produced 
into view, in a more public sphere : that 
those vices w hich they complain of 
may not be the. native gixiwth of the 
place ; but imported from irr^ular and 
undisciplined families, from schools, and 
from the worst of schools, the world at 
large, whfll }outli arc entered into it too 
soon. 

Lastly, consider that it is a sure indi- 
cation of good sense to he diflident of it. 
We then, ami not till tlien, atv growing 
wi.se, when we b»‘gin to discern how weak 
and unwise we are. \n absolute perfec- 
tion of umlerNtanding is impassible : he 
makes the nearest approaches to it, who 
has tJie sense to discern, and the humility 
to acknowledge, its iinpcrfeetions. ^Mo- 
desly always sits gracefully ujjon youth: 
it covers a multitude of faults, and 
doubles the lustre of ever/ virtue which 
it seein.s to hide ; the perfections of inrii 
being like those flowers which app(‘ar 
more beautiful when their leaves are a 
little contracted and folded up, than 
when they are full bl(»wn, and display 
themselves, without any reserve, to th« 
view. 

We are, some of us, vx*ry fond of know- 
ledge, and apt to value ourselves upon any 
proficiency in the .«cjc*nces ; one science, 
liowever, there is worth more than all the 
rest, and that is the science of living 
well ; which shall remain, wiien, whether 
there be tongues, they shaft cease ; wfie^ 
t/ier there be knoicfcdge, it shaft vanish 
array. As to new notions, and new 
flfK’trines, of which this age is very 
fruitful, the time will come, when we 
shaft have no pleasure in them ; nay, 
the time shall come, when they shall be 
exploded, and would have been for- 
gotten, if they had not been preserved in 
those oxc’ellent books which contain a 
confutation of them ; like insects pre- 
servid for ages in amber, which other* 
wise would soon have returned to tho 
common mass of things. But a Arm 
belief of Cbriiitianity, and a practice 
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suitable to it, will' support and invigo- 
rate the mind to the Iasi, and inojst of all 
at last, at that important hour, vvliich 
must decide our hope’s and apprehen- 
sions: and thr wisdom, which, like our 
Saviour, conieili from above, will through 
his merits bring us thither. And indeed 
ail our other studies and pursuits, how- 
ever ditlereiit, ought to he subservient 
to, and centre in this grand point, the 
pursuit of eternal happiness, by being 
good in ourselves, and useful to the 
w'orld. boon, very soon, the disputer of 
this world may be no more : of this 
world, says St. l*aid ; for diiputes will 
have no place in another. But the meek 
and humble Christian, who chietly <le- 
sired to understand that he might direct 
his will, and to know that he might act 
rightly, is a character which will stami 
us in stead tor ever -when pride and 
self-confidence shall be no more. For 
wc shall no more know in part. 

S i: R M O N LW'II. 

By .IriiKMiAii Si:ki), IM. A. 

On Evil-speakinij. 

Jamls, iv. 11. 

Speak not evil one of another, brethren. 

Ir is a melancholy consideration, that 
conversation runs very low ; that if any 
topic of religion is started, it luings us 
under the odious imputation of cant and 
hypocrisy ; if any l<;pic of useful learn- 
ing, it lays us open to the censure of 
pedantry and ill-breeding ; that if the 
thread of conversation be very fine, »i is 
often immediately and abi Uptiy brokt si 
off ; but if it be of a coarser ami more 
homely contexture, it is generally more 
durable and lasting, ^irange. ! that a set 
of creatures, disliiigui''hed by reason and 
religion from brutes, allied to angels, and 
capable of holding an intercourse with 
Clod, shouhl rarely utter one religious 
sentiment worthy of a reasonable being ; 
while several have recourse to <jaths and 
imprecations, to fill up the mighty void 
of sense, and to supply the vacancy of 
rea.son ; making th<‘ '-..u red names of their 
Creator and Saviour, which ought to 


suggest (he most awful and august ideas, 
to he ju their discourse, what they them- 
selves are too often in the world, idle 
insignificant expletives. 

But what falls under my present rpn- 
sideration, is the reigning viiAi of evil- 
speaking. 1 shall therefore slu’vv, 

I. The extent of the precept in my 
text. 

If. 'rhe causes of evil-speaking; 

III. The unreasonableness of it. 

I. 4'hen, I am to shew the extent of 
the precept in my text. 

In the fir.-tt place, 'Miis ]irece]it does 
not extend so far as to liimU’r us from 
telling another man his faults, with a view 
to his amendment : we may ‘<peak evil of 
a man, with a design to do eood to him. 
T/ioii in avu W‘isi\ rvhukr fhf 

hour ; thou shalt not su//\r stn upon him. 
But we are guilty of *a breach ol' our 
duty, when we give our advice in a su- 
percilious imigisierial in. inner, ralher to 
sluwv imr own aulli(n-ily and superiority 
III wisdom, than to beiieliL the party con* 
Cornell. We must consult the gi’iitlest 
manner and s(*flest si’asons of address ; 
our advice must in>t fall, like a violent 
storm, Ix’uring down and making that 
to droop which it was iiK’ant to etu’rish 
and refresli; it imisl descend, as the dru> 
upon the tender herb, or like melting 
Hakes of snow ; the softer it falls, the 
loi'ger it dwellb upon, and the deeper it 
sinks into the mind. If there an* few 
who have the humility to receive advice 
as tliey ough.l, it is ofti'U because there 
arc as few a ho have the disc retion to 
convey it in a projier veliicle, and to 
ijualify the harshness and bitterness of 
reproof, against which corrupt nature is 
a jit to revolt, ' y an artful mi.\turo of 
sweetening and agreeable ingredients. '’J’o 
probe the wound to the bottom with all 
the boldness and resolution of a good 
spiritual surgeon, and. yet with all the 
delicacy and tenderness of a friend, re- 
quires a very dexterous and masterly 
hand. An affable deportment, and a 
complacency of behaviour, will disarm 
the most obstinate ; whereas if, inste.id 
of calmly pointing out their mistakes, 
we break out into unseemly sallies of 
passion, vve cease to have any intlueiice. 
So far then as men tell others of their 
faults w'ilh an intention to reform them,. 
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and ill a proper iuid bt'coniinj; maiuier, 
fco till* tliry do iioi oIU'ikI a:!;aiust the 
prohibition in iny teM. 

Secondly, It js no crime to des<'ant 
iij)oii ihe i'auli^ of our ueighbour, w hich 
are public and notorious. For where 
can he the Ijann Jor any man to talk of 
wJiat i‘\ery one knows ? 

'I'hiidly, I’hough nothing can justify 
ill-^roundi'd uncharitable opinioir^, yet in 
caM's where we ha\i‘ a suflicient iidor- 
ination, a wide dill'ert'nce is to be made 
between wlial we say in a mixed com- 
])an^, :unl w'liai we disclose to a ]>arti- 
cularhi<nd, who is virtually under a 
co\enant with us not to betray our pri- 
vate' con\er!ialion ; for we cannot forbear 
to coinniunicate our whole soul, without 
any reserve, io him who is, as it were, a 
part of our scud. 'Fo bo always upon 
our ^uiard, is like beiii'j; always in ar- 
mour ; it is cuinl)i'rs(jme and uneasy; 
i'owever we may wear it lor our self- 
defence amoni; eneiiiK's, or persons w Jiom 
we do not know to be otherwise, yet 
anion^ intimate friends oiu* <’liooses to 
put it olf, and to b^ free and discMiea^ed. 

Nor, fouitbly, do wc‘ act eontrary to 
the nieanini; of the U'\t, wh(‘ii w(‘ are 
called upon by hiw'lul aulhurity to speak 
W'Jiat we know a:;ain^t a criminal. For 
we aie not (ibli:;idto hoar no witness at 
all aiiainst oiii in’iLrhboiir, we ai(' oidy 
to bear no faNe wjlne'^s. 'Fliis rule ex- 
tends to lestiiuoi.ials and «-harac- 

ters oj seiwants, or eaiHiKl.iles for an 
cmploynu'iit. 'To iheiu no charac- 
ter at all, is to all intents and purpo-^s 
the same as ^iNini> them a ba<l one ; and 
to ijive them a ^ood c haraeter U[)on the 
whole, wh(‘n tlu'V do not ileser\<’ it, is to 
be easy and ^Muxl-natiin d at the ejkpcnee 
of truth and juslici*. 

Fifthly, Wi- are so far from .ictin^r 
a^^ainst the precept of my text, lliat it is 
an act of (haiitv, as well as justice, to 
strip the woll of liis sheep's clothing, 
whicli he has put on to make a prey of 
the iniioci’iil and un‘'Uspecniig. It is a 
mutter of great con’‘e(juen( o to the puh- 
Ijc, that die characteis of wicked men 
soiiietinieJ shouhl be* univirsally known, 
as \v<'ll as the » h.iractc'is of lli<‘ ^i^tuous. 
It is Iiiglily necessary' (hose should be 
,yinliTei>ed, who repose a contidcnce in 


one that may bear a fair cbaractcr, but 
is no better than a villain. Accoixlingly 
our Saviour, who exemplified an uni- 
ver‘^al good-will to mankind in all his 
actions, yet lakes ofi’ the specious gild- 
ing from tliose hypocrites, wlio Jar a 
pretence made hnir pravera^ that ihe^/ 
^flight devour xcidou'/ houses. He re- 
moved the thin \eil of liypocrisy, and 
discos ered tliose mean designs wliich 
linked heiieatii their jireti nsions to an 
uncommon sanctity. Wliere a man'* 
\ices only hurt himsilf, and terminate 
in his own person, theiv we have no 
right to publish them, because we can 
answer no^good end thereby ; but where 
they alfoct, or may aflect, others, it is 
our duly to warn as many as wc think 
proper, a due regard being had to our 
r)wa salety. Only let us take this cau- 
tion along with us ; before we endeavour 
to undeceive others, let us be sure we 
are not deci‘i\e<l ourselves”. Fliat rule 
which a celebrated ])hiloso))her laid down 
foi the conduct ol* the understanding in 
judging of the truth of things, is as 
necessary for our conduct in judging 
aright of the, characters of men, viz. al- 
ways to suspend onr judgment, till wo 
liave got clear, distinct, and decisive (*vi- 
deiice. Never proceed iipcii any slen- 
<ier surmises, and precarious conjectures, 
the workmanship of tlio brain. Propor- 
ijoii your assent to the clearness of the 
prools upon w hich it is built. 

'J he sum of all is ibis : We may speak 
lii (»f a mail, after wc havx* ga'ticd a com- 
petent knowledge, and P' .ned a right 
ludgiiunl, of his cliy^acter,- -provided 
we think ijf ax-esrary to detect him ; ci- 
ther heca^ . the ])uhlic good ri'quires it, 
or lest a’y particular person, whose 
good we nave at heait, should be in- 
lected by Ids company, or over-rcached 
by his c unidng : but where, as one ex- 
pri’sselh It, there are no re;isons of coii- 
scic'iice to make a good man speak out, 
then* are alway s reasons of prudence to 
make a wise, man liold his tongue. 

'I'Jiere is one remark, whicli falls under 
this head, that must not be omitted, viz. 
'I'liat we are obliged, by a principle of 
sclf-tlefenctf. to set a mark of infamy on 
those who have injuriously branded the 
ivpntailun of their neighboui’S. For he 
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U’ho has injured one person either in his 
reputation or fortune, thrcuicrib every 
body. 

And therefore common prudence will 
teach us to give such a man his just cha- 
racter, that he may not be able to yiake 
disadvantageous impressions upon the 
unwary and undesigning, by giving every 
man else a bad one. 

If a man's \ ices are so flagrant, and his 
character so infamous, that there is no 
danger he should impose upon others; 
what arc we to do in such a case? I do 
not say it is imlaufnl to speak e\il of 
him ; but the less wv say of bim, so 
much, I think, the better, \ihless it be 
our design to raise an indignation in 
ourselves or others against the like prac- 
tices. To be often iineighing against 
his vices, however notorious, looks as if 
\vc took a complact^ncy in dwelling on 
his faults. AikI it is not the property of 
c/iarih/y or of a chanlable man, to rc- 
Joice in iniquity. Let the dead bury 
their dead : let those that are deail to all 
.sentiments of ^irtlu^ delight to throw 
dirt upon men in tiie sanu* state with 
themselves. 

It may be askt'd, whether it be lawful 
to speak ill of the dead r and the answer 
is, that it either must be lawful in some 
cases, and under proper restrictions, or 
we must coridomn all hislorians, (the sa- 
cred ones not excepted,) who have trans- 
mitted the faults as well as viiiues t)f the. 
dead to posterity, 'rhere i'^ a leiulerness 
due to the memories of those who are 
no longer in a capacity to ijnak for 
themselves; and tliercfoiv, wc might to 
be \cry careful iu;t to charge any crimes 
upon them, of whicti we have not strong 
authentic proofs, either from peisonal 
knowledge, or from persons of unsus- 
pected veracity. Where there is even a 
faint probability, that t'lie fact of which 
tJiey are accused might be otherwise 
than it is repn'sented, there we ought to 
be silent. Hut where the facts are so 
notorious, that they admit of no doubt, 
so flagrantly bail, that they need no ag- 
gravation, theii! we ought to consider, 
that there is a curse denounced upon the 
wicked, that their memori(*s should rot : 
as there is a promise to the vigliteous, 
that they should be had in rrmteinbrauce, 


and their mwnorios bo embalmed. It is 
wrong likewise to speak evil of the dead, 
f(T the sake of evil-speaking,, without a 
view to the information of the living. 

Lastly, 'I'hongh it is our duty not to- 
speak ill of any man, without s(»nio ot 
the reasons which I have mentioned, yi< 
it docs not follow ihat we ought to speak 
well of every hoily promiscuously, and 
in general ; becauM* we ought to make a 
disuiiclion w heri* ihere is a difierence, 
we ought to pay the tribute of praise 
where praise is din*, otluavvise we rob 
the good ol that lame which is a debt 
to merit only, by j)ultiiig all mankind 
upon alevd. lli* who commends every 
one, in ellect c’omtni nds no one at all* 
An undistinguishing praise confounds the 
cliaracicrs of men, as w'ldl as an undis- 
tingiiishing censure : just as overmuch 
light has the same etlect as overmuch 
darkness ; we sec nothing as it reJilly is. 
H^ throwing an nmlisiinguished glare of 
praise on every object, wc perceive no 
object at all in its just and genuine light. 
'Ihere has be(*n so iniicli pwjstitiition of 
apiiluiise, that scarce any commendation 
is valuable but what comes from tliose 
who can discomnu'ud with impunity, 
and commend without an expectation of 
a reward. 

II. Having thus stated the extent of 
this duty, 1 proceed to point out the 
causes of evil-'-peaking. 

'riie first of w Inch is an affectation of 
wit. 

I’o do justice to a great and good cha- 
tarter, re(juir<'s an uncommon judgment, 
delicacy, ai-d discernment. Hut nothing 
is more easy than to turn any person, 
however deserving, into ridicule ; it is 
only lo cxch.'inge one idea, which fur- 
nishes no matter for riclicule. for another 
near akin to it which doe^ ; that of se- 
riousness, for instance, and a composed 
behaviour, for that of a slitt formality 
and solemnity ; and then the work is 
done. The vulgar may be easily made 
to mistake the one ibr the other; and 
when they have once viewed a valuable 
person in a ridiculous light, they arc 
scarce capable ever after of considering 
him in any other ; the ludicr<»us repre- 
sentation recurs to their nienioFy, as 
often as the person thug. mibrcpresenttHi 
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offers himself to ^iow. Thus what is 
only the sport of a wanton fancy, may 
be worse than death to an innocent man. 

But whatever pleasure men of this turn' 
may take in ridicule, it is better to be in- 
nocently dull, Jthan to have all the vit in 
the world, and yet, by the misapplication 
of it, to make one wurtliy man one's foe. 
One humane and generous sentiment is of 
more worth, than all the morel) ludienms 
and witty thoughts that ever Mere, for 
one humane sentinu‘nt towards our fellow- 
creatures touches the lieart, and dilfu^es 
a sedate and lasting complacency there: 
but thoughts merely wiit)^ and ludicrous 
only please the fancy for a while, and 
raise a blaze of mirili as short-li\ed as 
t/fc crackiitig of tJior/n'y to wliich Solo- 
mon compares it. An ill-natured man 
may be a prodigy of parts, he may ha\e 
an uncommon biiglitness, but then it is, 
like that of a ’summer’s sun, an intoh ra- 
bk‘ brightness ; to shun its scorching beams 
we retreat to the shade, and had rajJier 
bury ourselves in ntiremeut, llfaii cfi- 
dure Ids coinersatioii. 'I hat wit is truly 
andablo, whicli gladdens and enli\ens 
every thing, which shines with a lustre, 
gentle, but not faint, and powiM’ful, but 
jiot glaring. 

lie who endeivvoiirs to oblige the com- 
pany by Ids guod-natuie, never fails of 
being belosed; he who strives to enter- 
tain it by Ids good sense, never fails of 
being esteemed ; but he w h<; is coiiliiiually 
aiming to be witty, geiieially miscanies 
of his aim : his aim and intention are to 
be admired, but it is his rnisfortune>.*ilher 
to be despised or detested; to bt despised 
for want of judgment, or detested ft)r 
want of humanity, Tor wo seldom ad- 
iiiirc the wit when wo dislike the man. 
There are a great many to whom the 
world w'ould be so charitable, as to allow' 
them to have a tolerable shaie of coniinon 
sense, it they did not set up for sonu thing 
more than common, soiiieihing \cry uii- 
coiniuon, bright and witty. 11’ we would 
traee the faults of coiner'sulioii up to 
their original source, in<jst of them might, 
I believe, be resolved into this; ihat'imm 
bad rather appear sldning than be agree* 
Able in company : they are endeavouring 
to raise admiration, instead of gaining 
love and good-will : whereas the latter is 


in every body's powej, the former in that 
of wry few. 

The second cause is an hafttiness or 
precipitancy in judging, befiorc wc know 
the whole of the case. Nothing is more 
common than to pronounce, with a de* 
cisive air, upon a man's whole character 
from a suspicious circumstance ; and that 
too in eases wlicrenone but those who 
are intimate with him can have decisive 
e\ idenc*'. Actions appear absurd, wbicli 
are yet founded upon w-eighty and sub- 
stantia] reasons, known to the party con- 
cerned, but unknown to us. Ihe mo- 
li\e he ai ts upon may be a secret con- 
fined to his ow n breast. Several liave, I 
believe, incurred the imputation of co- 
\elousnes'^, who really could not have ex- 
pended more than they did, without 
being injurious to their families, and per- 
haps to their creditors. 

A single circuinsmilce slipt in, will en- 
venmn a whoh* relation ; and there may 
bi; often a circumstance omitted which 
w ould give ijiiite another turn to the whole. 
Incline alw ay s lo ihe favourable %itlc when 
things are doubtful. If you should be 
inisfaKen on ilie charitable side, God will 
ovi iluok }our mistake, and accept your 
chanty. But if you mistake through un- 
chariUibleiiess, — all that 1 shiill say is, 
may your hearers consider your in\ectivc 9 
with judgment, and )oiir Maker with 
mercy. 

A third cause is malice. A good 
iKitun^d man will he far from thinking, 
that nothing can give life and spirit to con- 
versation but scandal and raillery ; he 
will take care lliat, after some hours spent 
in his company, none shall reflect upon 
any expression of his which shall dwell 
upon their minds with pain and uneasi- 
ness. Whereas unhappy tempers take a 
.sullen salisfaclion in blasting characters ; 
and it mu'-t be owned, iliey have often a. 
verv unlucky turn that way ; keen glanccs^ 
of censure proceeding generally from a 
dark invoked temper, like Hashes of 
lightning from a gloomy sky. 

Gr perlii)])s a malicious man shall go a 
more artful wa\ to work. Such a man,” 
says he, “ has seNeral good qualities, and 
“ I cannot say but I have an esteem for 
“ him. But what a pity is it that lie 

should act in so ridiculous a manner af 
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“ he has done latdy? I am heartily sorry 
“for it; I know more than I v\ill say; 
“ but I love not to dwell upon faults.*' 
Thus he shall exj)ress a world of sorrow 
for his iieiji;hhour's misconduct; when, 
after all this extraordinary concern, he 
shall not fail to set it out in the most ag- 
gravating circiinistaiices: he shall exprc'ss 
more than is tru«\ and intiniale more than 
he expresses: he shall introduce ufiat he 
has to say against a man with a recital of 
some valualjle <jualities, on purpose to 
give himself an air of impartiality; and 
Uicn shall usher in a character, which 
would not bo received from a declared 
enemy, or an angry man. A malignant 
praise has been tilways the most success- 
ful vehicle to insinuate slander, as poison 
is ne\er move artfully con\eycd than in 
perfumes. 

It must be oljt^erwd, for the honour of 
human nature, that a rnm h larger majo- 
rity in (owns and villages are the peaceful 
and inoffensive inhabitants : except in very 
larg»' and populous phices, tliere are iK>t, 
generally Speaking, above, five or six tiou- 
blesonie inlenneddling persons, enemies 
unto peac<‘, and the ptsts of society. And 
yet these, by forging fahi’hoods, andgrafi- 
ing upon the truth several inllaming eir- 
cumstaiifes, by misrn)r(‘'-eniing what is 
innocent, perveiling wljat gcaxl, e.nd ag- 
gravating what is evil, shall dislurb tke 
peace of the w hole neighlK)uiliood, ''])nMd 
lies, and fom<*nt dMsioiis. I do nut know 
what pleasure men of stamp may take, 

111 supposing ihemsei to staiid cle«ir 
of lliose vices which ey c(iaij.e upon 
others, liul this 1 dare vemur.' to s;iy^ 
that the same mean c.-s ami link m-'-s of 
soul, which makes iheiii so inqulsiiive to 
know, so glad to hear, and so indintiious 
to spread any fault oi otln is, v\(M»ld 
make them commit the v,ry s-unc, jiro- 
vided they hud the same temptations and 
complexion. Forvic* proceeds from no- 
thing bill the ineanne.ss and haMmess id’ a 
depraved sou). 

To this < la*;*? (?f ill-natured persons 
those must berediic<‘d, who love, as they 
express it, to sj>eak tin ii* iiiiinls np«m 
all occasions, privjl('g*'d talki'rs; artront- 
ing those above them, insulting those, 
beneath them, and displeasing every body. 
But if they will always speak freely 
what they think, tiiey slmll lirsl take 


care to think justly, as they cijJght, ten- 
derly of others, humbly and soberly of 
themselves. 

1 he most delicate plasure is, to impart 
it to our kllow-creatuies ; complaisant, 
but never insipid ; frank, but never rude 
and iinguarrh‘d; general in oiir civility to 
all the comiiany, and particular to each 
person by turns ; when the discourse is 
directed lo us, lending a favourable atten- 
tion, and making pertinent replies; like a 
tim* pieture, which seems to fix an eye 
upon, and direct its views, to each person 
in the H orn, who looks upon it, and eyes 
it attentively. And if politeness (polite- 
ness I mean as to the. main essentials) be 
an attention to^say and do those things 
only which may send others away pleased 
with thomsc Ives and us, as far as it is con- 
sistent with reason and truth, then cer- 
tainly polinmt'ss is a part of natural and 
rev(‘aled religion, the latter of which ex- 
pressly cominands us to hv courteous ; it 
is^yod-nature beautified and refined by 
art ; good-nature, wliicli, like the Author 
of nature, is nut txtreme'^o mark wkat U 
done um 'iM. (.’barity, the most lovely of 
virtues, repusonts others as lovi'ly as 
po.>sib)(‘. it dues not merely let us so(‘ 
an object as it is; it is a kind of siftishine,* 
whicli brightens what it kts us see. 
Yl»ereas ill-nutuio ])asse.s over all tlu^ 
sliimng parts <«f a man’s charaeler, and 
dwells enlinly on the d.irk side, of it: as 
a })ainn*r uf low rank shall throw those 
beaut n*s into darkness and shade, which 
Jj is eye cannot endure to behold, because 
his hand cannot reaeii them. 

'i’lie fourln caii.se of evil-speaking is cn- 
v} , or an niieasiness, arrdng fnnn a reflec- 
u»»n :hnt the peisoiis envic'd au‘ our supe- 
riors in fortune, or other abilities. 'Ihis 
pnnnptsiislo dejireciale theii worth, and 
lo bung down their charaeler lo a level 
with ours, since we cannot advance ours 
to the same eminence. Y'e cannot out- 
strip tliem by fair and direct means, and 
llierefure we endeavt.uv basely to supplant 
them. 

Mep of solid sense and virtue seldom 
envy others, or think themselves despised; 
because few or none are apt to iliiiik them- 
selves slighted, excejit those that deserve ■ 
to be so: they, on the other hand, have 
that genuine fceliiij tiial inward coiw 
sciousness of goodness, thathomc-fcltsa- 
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tisfartiiin, which the vain and concciU'd 
may pretend to, but never truly perceive. 
I bis makes them never out of humour 
with themselves ; and when men arc not 
out of humour with themselves, lliey see 
and represent others in the most lovely 
li^ht. (Ifee need not envy any ptTson, 
nor consequently detiaet from him. Let 
a poison he our bettor, as he is called, 
provided he is not our buier in, what is 
best of all. veliLium and virtue. 'The vir- 
tuous aiul the ^ood are the only persons 
to be envied ; it there were not a bettc*r 
way U) be tak<n, which is to make our- 
selves us virtuous and i^ood as they are, by 
<loing all the good we cim,and purposing 
more than wv can do. * 

The tiiili eause is, little iior^onal ani- 
mosities, just alter a supposed or real in- 
jury, where iheri* is no serried inaiiee. 
•And therefori' it would be a good rule, 
that, belbiJcou! iias^ions are thoroughly 
Cooled, we make a n‘solution to speak 
all the good we know' of <»ur adversary: 
but if we c:iiui^)t do tins, ihaf then we 
resolve ntver to speak <vf him at all any 
furtlter than our own sell-deUaice obligt'th 
Us: because whatever good ijualilies we 
can iill^w lilm at that junclure, those, we 
may depend upon it, he has; but the ill 
Cjualitics, with which we liiul a stnuig in- 
clination to charge liim, those, perhaps, 
he has not. Tor let v«)ur knowledge of 
mankind be mwer so gieal, }et you 
never can see perscms or things in a true, 
light, unless you vii’vv them coolly and 
dispassionately ; the same sf>her and dis- 
passionate temper, w Inch (jualifies a man 
ibr an inquiry into the truth of things, 
enable him likewise to form a Just judg- 
ment of the c haracters of persons. Ob- 
serve what your senlimenls of the same 
person are, after he has done you some 
signal favour, and you 'ill lind this to 
be strictly true ; you vvil find the judg- 
ment which you formed in the heat of 
your temper entirely reversed. Let this 
then be the fixed deloimination of your 
mind, tf> forbt*ar all oflensixe words and 
actions till you are calm enough to 
examine the affair minutely and to give it 
4 rehearing. Take it for granted, that 
Vi^atever live ferment of passion suggt^sts 
b cither entirely, oral least in sonic mea- 
sure, false. We all ,see tkrovg/t a glass 
but passion makes us sec through 
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*a gla'^s falsely, which magnirics infnries 
beyond their due proportion. This vve 
all acknowledge in our cooler hours> yet 
it is ten to one we most unaccountably 
forget it upon the next provocation. Such 
is mil nature, and it is amazing that he 
who has studied it, and knows Ins own 
weaknesses, should be severe upon any 
body l)Ut himself. 

The sixth cause of evil-speaking is an 
ill life in genc'ral J hose who know a 
great deal of ill of themselves, are apt 
to suspect ill of every l)ody else Thou 
fhoughtrst uickvdljf^ that f xcas svek iin 
one as t/)ys('/f,h the character which the 
Psalmist gives of an immoral person. 
They accuse | oriple of wickednesh which 
lliry do not know to be true; and censure 
them for what tin*} cannot know to be 
trill*, vi/. their inteutimis, and the thoughts 
of their hearts. 'liny shall fancy, as 
Ni ro (lid, all to he inwardly as bad as 
tlienis(‘Ives, though smne arc more artful 
to save appearances. 'I hus their talk 
IS a constant satire upon others, ai;d tlieir 
actions a living saiiri‘ upon lliemsclvc^s. 
J.('t th(Mn say what hard tilings tliey 
please, th('y can do much hardi’i* things 
than they say. Their foul language is 
nothing hut tlio ov'crtlowings of a much 
fouler h(‘art. 

The seventh cause of ovil-speakiug^ is 
talkaliveiiess. 'flicre are several wio 
have neither a fund of sense enough to 
talk well, nor modesty enough to be silent. 
They must i*iiher act the part of nuites 
upon the stage of life, or they miisr Irave 
recourse to the standing topics of conver- 
sation, which are to delame public parties, 
or vilify particular men. It is beneath 
the worthy to go about as a tale-bearer 
among the people ; that is the province 
of the worlhlfis; mere leaden pipes: 
though the metal be dull, base, and 
ignoble, they serve to conv ey fresh streams 
of intelligence to every place: we apply 
gold, and the nobler metals, to otliiiT 
uses. 

It must, however, be owned, that men 
who deserve well m other respects, shall 
I:e sometimes guilty of ibis fasliionabla 
vice; either because, thobgh they 
a general and standing conviction itiat 
evil speaking is a crime, y<H they do not 
consider and attend to the malignity ot it 
at thatjunctuic, or*bccause the comiuon- 
D * 
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nc*ss of the crime inscn‘^ihly rccoucilos it 
to their tliou«hts ; they see jt pmrtisccl 
every (lay, ami tiiat miikes it faimliiir to 
therii, and takes off every idcu of horror. 
To obviate :hoso ill < fin ts which custom 
may have, lot us cousjder, 

III. Tiie unreastmableiicss of ovil-speak- 
irig. 

For na'ii are not more inistakon in any 
thing, than in the estimate they make (»f 
crimes, 'I hey seem to judy^e (»1‘ them 
mort‘ from their uncommon ness, than 
from the baneful conscuuonees wlueh at- 
tend tin in. Whatever crime is uneom- 
^lon, is surprising, and cons('qiien!ly 
more shocking, than others pc rha])s of a 
deeper dye, ^vhich, bc'cuuse we sc‘e them 
comimltecl every day, we therefore think 
•V(;ry small or no crimes at all. 'J’heydo 
not excite that striking disgust and awr- 
ftion, which lliey would do, if more un- 
usual and iinlrequenr. It is obserNable, 
that in fashions, opinicais, and modes of 
•dress, nothing seems absurd !<» which men 
ha\e been accustomed from tlu'ir infancy. 
It is the same in sins; nothing moves 
horror that is fainili.n* to us. '1 o rob a 
man of his gemd name*, is not so shocking 
a vic(‘ as to rob him of u sum of money ; 
yet he who doe> the latter, knows how 
much he has taken, and what restitution 
to'inake: but it is impossible* for him wlio 
d()cs the* former to make an adequate judg- 
menr how inucli the injured person has 
tuffered, and what reparation he ought to 
make ; for he cannot tell what advantages 
the jicrson mii;ht have received, if no dis- 
advanliigeoiib impressions hiul been given 
of him. 

Many value reputation more than hfe, 
■which without rcjuilation is but a hurch n. 
The longue therefore that woumls that, 
may be a sharper sword than any otlu r, 
•which can only hurt the body, lie w iioi-e 
ii.ne/A are spears and fft rozesy may pierce 
-deeper to the heart, than if he, in a lite- 
ral sense, omployeti those weapons against 
his adversary. 

Jt is certain that, according to the com- 
mon saying, so much reputation is so 
much power; and in proportion to men’s 
credit, esteem, and character in the world, 
their weight, influence, and power to th» 
themselves and others good, will be greater 
and more extensive. In some stations ol 
lifa, to deprive a man of his good name, 


is to dc‘f>rivchim of his liveliliood, of his 
all in this world, as in m a iters *of trade 
and commeice; aud in all stations and 
callings, a grc'at deal depends upon the 
character which we maintain; and what- 
ever sullies the brightness of our repiUta- 
tion lessens our usefulness. 

i.et us e(»nsider, wiu'ther ffi^vvouhl do 
the vv(;rl l or ourselves any liarin, it that 
scaiuiaJ, that ]^reeinus knowh’dge, of 
winch w(* are so rommuiueativ*', should 
die Will) us. Ifit wou’ni not do any harm, 
then it is om* of the llr^t principles of 
iu(*rality, not to give others pain and un- 
(‘asincbs, not to wound them, (it her in 
mind or body, witliout a siifiicicnt cause, 
witliout a desigp to compass some valua- 
ble rmJ; and take it for granted, what- 
ever pl'‘a«ure ymnui} feel in giving ut- 
teraiici* to ill-natured suggestions, there 
IS a mucli greater in stifling them. Hut 
if m// nf‘ ihv ahiindancc of' thv heart the 
ntuuth wwi^l f^peak ; ifihi' Uiliuss ot your 
soul, impatient to asjurso others upon 
everv occasion, upon no occasion must 
have" a vent, then you are certainly in the 
\er\ na/l nf hiHerness aftrl the bond nf 
‘ On the contrary, what com- 
mendations does hi' deserve, who, at the 
same lime that l)i‘ lias loo miiiJi good 
sense to think well of the worthless, has 
too iiun h cliarily to speak ill ot tlu'iii, 
vvlien there is no iiecessii > lor it? 

Wliat, ifa jx'rson, v, 1 k» in the main has 
Icdagood lile. shmild yet, contrary to 
the general tenor of it, he guilty of some 
unaccoun*ahli‘ vveakncss? ^Vhat sliould 
we learn Imm tliis? Not certainly soino 
p»)or niiili'f lals for i<ili‘ eoiiversiition, in 
vvjiich, w h.'ti ver expeiire ol words tluTc 
nny he, thue is no expeiice at all of 
tiiought; no, it ought to teach us sotm^ 
thine ranncc' useful and nohh', a lesson 
of (iillideiice of ourselvc", wale 1 1 fulness, 
and ciiTunispection, lest we, who think 
zee stand, shmild also J'ali* I he iiiis- 
earriages of a good man, which giv6 an 
ill-natured pleasurii to little minds, suggest 
to every great mind the most melancholy 
ideas of the weakness of human nature 
in general, but no sjiiteful and venomous 
reliectioiis against his weakness in partt- 
cular. Far iVoni insulting his lallcn 
worth, lie views his ilowiifal with a gene- 
rous pity and warned by it, zvorks out 
ids ovvii.v6'/r(rt/e/? zeith Jeur and trembling* 
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As when# the young, tlie blooming, and 
the vigorous, who bade lair for length of 
days, yel pine away, or are cut otf by 
some sudden sickness, it teachoth us to 
]je more i(‘m|K*rate, and cautious, to pre- 
serve ll;e health of the body ; so when 
‘ the good ai^ irtuous, from wlK)^e former 
actions we might expect an uiiimeriupted 
course of piety, are o\eitakeii, wo s^'aive 
know how, in any notorious and flagrant 
vice, this should put us upon our guard, 
and make us take all due prccaufions to 
preserw the health of me soul, 'rhis is 
the use we are to make of these pitiabli' 
instances: they are no subjects I'or wanton 
meriiment, pleasant!^', and witty spleen ; 
no, they are subjects lor a tenons consi- 
deration on our own i'railty; they teach iis 
not to he too sanguine, or ONcr-senire. 

Tell me, () my conscience, have I e\er 
“ done, or sljall 1 ever do, any tiling like 

this?" Wvnild to (Jod we would talk 
and commune of’tciKT w iili oiirschcs ; wo 
.should thcseldoincr talk vainly ahoul our- 
selves, and uncharitably about oihcis. 

Lastly, It is no unusual thing to licar 
some complaining, that their ahililirs to 
<lu good, and to abound in vvoiks of cha- 
rily, are cramped within a narrow s])h« re, 
though tTicir inclinations aic very hngt* 
and extensive. N/jv\, it llicse men arc in 
earnest, I will point out one kind of clia- 
rity, vvhich will not ho cxjicnsive totln ni- 
selvcs, and yet omhar them to their ill- 
low Croat ures. Their cirtuinstances may 
not enable them to cherish nn rit by their 
generosity, and to relieve distiess by tlnir 
c harity ; but this charitable ollice is daily 
in th(‘ir powe r, to cast in shades their 
neighbour's misconduct, and to .set out in 
the most ^dvaiitagtoiis point ot' view their 
good qualiti(*s; toextemuitc their failings, 
and to do justice to their virtues ; to pro- 
duce an obscure cliaractcr into ligiil, and 
t to rescue an injured oiio from uhlt;iju\, 
*Silier\md they may have liitic o‘r 
9wne : but suck as they /iii\ c Hu y mini r, 
vix. vvhul is blitter than silver and gold, ;i 
^i)od name and reputation to Llioir ix igh- 
bouis. 

1 shall conclude witli some advice to 
those who sillier in tlicir reputation. 

Lit thorn considor, that if ilu; inver- 
“ tivc's against them uro iruo, they ought 

rather to correct iheniselves, than make. 

^ reprisals upon others t but if false, acon- 


“ tempt of thorn will destroy the belief of 
“ tliein, but a concern will^rgue the 
“ trutii of them." Lcrt thorn endeav^our 
to put to silence the i(!;noruncc oj foolish 
men^ bu u cll-do 'tug. Let tin :u make it their 
business to acquire a siiilicieiit stock of 
iiuTit; and gn at merit, like light, cannot 
be i nlircly coficeaiod ; thouuli ii is most 
ainialilo v. iieii it docs not slicw itself in loo 
ojieii ami jiill a glare. 'I ho veil of ino- 
dv sty cannot long hide gi nuine w orth, any 
imjic tliHii the mask of hypocrisy can long 
cover our vices. Ijo who is suhsiantialjy 
good, w ill, iinh spite td all deiain.ilioii, ere 
long appear so. '1 he arrow may be drawn 
to the lit ad, and levelh d vvuh a di xtorous 
aim, hill cannot i\* ich a virtue vvhich rises ' 
to an uiu'omiuoii height. Lit tlicm, last- 
ly, ]>ut their trust in iliat Hein*'. 'a/Jo a#//, 
maU' Hutr irj^fitvoasniss as char as the 
hii,kt, anil then just dealing as the nuon^ 
day, 
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Oil flu‘ ( 'liamcters of (hose who ])re- 
Icinl to .Morality without Keli- 
£»’ion. 

j I’n iU’fn <1 1 m 0)1 c' tho b’liivtTsity cf Oxf ^(1.] 

(,'oi.OSSl AN S, ili. 

WIi itsoevc r ye do do if hearl ily, as to the Lord, 
and II')! (into tiieil. 

ILwixcr ill a forinor discoinv endea- 
voured, J. 'I’o aseeriain the loundatiou 
of morality, and li.\ it on it's propt r basis, 
viz. a regard to the Deity, 1 now pro- 
Ci’ed. 

II. do inqiliiv into llie chaiacters atitK 
motives t»t lho>i‘, wlio, ihougii sti iugers to 
pK ty and devotion, yet pretend to hi* ani- 
mat^'d V. ith the mo‘,L exedted sentiments of 
benevt)l( mi\ liuniaiiil^, anil probity. 

Ji js no ea-»y m,:irei to understand upOn 
wliaf jninciplca th»^y can act who inaiku 
]»rerel.^i^•n■5 to an e.\a]t(‘(l worth, but are 
unfoitiin.iti ly lost to all sentiments of . 
piety, if they disbelieve a future state 
tlieii to think, that tliey shall shortly be 
a*. jftlioy never had been, that they :nuiBt 
soon be svvallcnvod up in.innihilailon, ihit 
bottomless gulph, where all tliaLinclion.i 
are lost, as rivers in the ocean, is enough 
lo pall each exalted and noble thought, 
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and to brgrt in them a sullcnness, sour- 
ness, and discontent. A frctfulness and 
impatience, that will ^tow upon them, 
will make tlicm, so far Woin J v) /tiling the 
laxn by bearing one another's burdem^ that 
they wjll bo incapable of hearini» their 
Own. They must despise themselves and 
th'eir fi'llow-creaturcs as a set of insignifi- 
cant r(‘ptd( ft, that are to crawl for a while 
upon the face of the earth, and tlu‘n to 
mix uitli the common mass of things. 
And us they who expect no other life 
ought to make the most of this, they must 
contract a narrow-spirited and illiberal cast 
of thought. 

But if they believe a future state, how 
can they have any taste and relish for be- 
nevolence, and yet have no love for that 
Being, who has endowed morality and 
benevolence with an exceeding and (‘ter- 
nal reward ? On the other hand, w h«it de- 
lightful perceprioms must it gi\c them to 
reflect, that at the same time that they are 
wishing, contriving, and promoting, the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures, they 
are fellow-workers with that great and 
jgood Being, who is able and willing to 
give them as great a happiness as their 
most unbonnded good-wjll can wish, and 
far greater than their narrow undei^tand- 
ingcan conceive? How must thi’ir hearts 
bttni within them, who have so fervent a 
2 cal for charity, to And, that tiiis cha- 
rity shall neier fail ; that these short-lived 
instances of Iriendsliip and good-will, 
which we- shew to one anoiher here, will 
be succeeded by an uninterrupted inter- 
course of luuiuiil endoarnu nis toi ever and 
cvejf? And what will most he ighten therr 
humanity, will he, to consider that we 
shall all be partakers of the same common 
happiness from Him with whom is the 
fuiness oj joy ^ and from whom continual 
/ivcru of pleasures arc ever strofiming. It 
is. then absurd to pretend a love for bi ne- 
vb^nce, and yet to he regardless of the 

S hst benevole nt Being that is. And it is 
cewise absurd to pn tend to love him, 
‘Without a serious examination intohis will, 
never disniassing what bears that venera- 
ble stamp, without a fair and impartial 
bearmg oif the evidences for the truth of 
it. For on whomsmver the world may 
bestow the title of moral men, yet an in- 
different carelessness, and a w illul neglect 
to examine ixMth will and pleasure, ie 


no part of morality. Nay, his wil|^ wbose^ 
pleasure we must either do, or w hose dis- 
pleasure w'c must unavoidably suffer, 
onglu to bo the uppermost consideration 
of evt ry man. C’an h^^dwerve the name of 
a good man, w ho docs not shew the least; 
regard to that Being, to wh^ he owc» 
every thing ; the Deity being fountain* 
head even of those blessings which are 
conveyed to him by his fellow-creatures, 
as through so many channels ? 

But is it not, you w ill say, true in fact, 
that there are several of strict probity, ge- 
nerosity, and worth, witliout the leiv|^ 
tincture of piety t To which I answer, se- 
veral have from their infancy associated 
the ideas of happiness and esteem, of 
misery and disgjftice. 'I'liis makes them 
decline those actions which may entail 
infamy and disgrace upon them, and 
pursue those which may beget an esteem 
for thorn : esteem bcung to ihcHi an es- 
sential ingredient of happiness, 'i hey 
have been lauglit to set an high value 
upon themselves ; which high value of 
themselves is always, more or less, ac- 
coinpanied by a suspicion or mistrust, 
that they ov(*r-value themselves. hoV 
which reason tli<*y are impatient to have 
the favoj^rabl(‘ verdict which they pass 
upon themselves seconded and conflrracd 
by the approbalion of others, and un- 
willing to (b) any thing that may lessen 
them 111 the opinion of llieir tellow-croa- 
tures. It is then the desire of fame, not 
the love ol virtue, wliich is their incen- 
tive to 5j;ood actions. Ami if we look 
abroad into the world, we find it thus in 
fact. Pei 'OMS of this stamp will scorn to 
do a littli' tiling, through the abhorrence 
of any thing that may make them cheap 
and conteniptiblo in tiic (‘ye of the world : 
but the} will not scruple to commit a sin, 
ui^m which the fashionable world baa 
stamped a credit, and given a sanction to. 
A person w'ho is ungratetul, much more, 
ungrateful to his sovereign l^nefuctor, 
must be void of every thing which is ^'eat, 
gloiious, and beautitul, in the soul, lie 
may indeed be actuated by the love of 
applause, by caprice, by the prevailing 
mode and fashion of the age in which he 
lives; but his mind is too narrow, con- 
tract(‘d, and ungi‘nerous, to be swayed 
by any fixed and determined principle of 
goodness. 
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He who in a public sphere seems to there can be such a rational bencvolehc^, 
lavethegorKi of bis country much at heart, which isalvvaysrhe .^ame, without any re- 
superior to all iutorestocl views, in private gard to that Being who is the same if estej'- 
life blasts the lionc^r, wounds the peace, to day, and for ever. Now, bcncVJi- 
of a deserving himily, and does that which lonrc implies a disposition to part with 
he woul^ think so unreasonable, as to some advantages which we enjoy, in Order 
warrant We kwnest resciiitmentb, if he to promote the happiness of oUr fcll^- 


werc the party injured. You wonder at 
thivS motley mixture in his clniracter: but 
why should you expect a consistency of 
liie and lu.uiners from him, who has no 
religious, and tlicrefore no consistent, 
4 »rin< ipl(i to a< t upon? The case is this : 
what ho acts 111 a public sphere, lie acts 
not as a duty incumhent on him, but s.s 
it falls ill with his reigning passion, his 
fondness for popularity^nd a desire to be 
tliougljt ot by oihcTs as highly as he thinks 
of himself. In private lite, when the eye 
of the world is no more upon him, his 
selfish and sordid passions operate wiih 
lull force, and draw him oil’ from that 
goofliacss which ho novel p rae t i sod for sub- 
fit a ntiftl reasons : heiiop( <i, that what he did 
in privacy would escape lli('|)ubli<‘ notice; 
but ifiltook air, the world, the biiilier pari 
<)tth e world, hasdignllie«l lln-'-e vices wiih 
Ihe speciims name <»f gallaniry, given a 
countenance lo them, and by the comnion- 
ness ot thorn, lesst iied the [)o[)urar odium 
agamsttlh'in. 

1 answer turtluT, that there distinc- 
lion to be niuile between a com plexional 
beuevplenceaml a rational liumaiiity. I'lic 
former depends upon a liner texture of 
tlie body, a brisker ('HTulalioii of the 
bloody and IIiav ofllie tiumial ^pn its ; and 
is rather an happiness ihiui a viilue. And 
it lb observable, that this bemwoii'iice de- 
cays in some pcojile as they advance in 
years : those who wvw (»pen to every so- 
cial and liuiiiaiie pleasuie, sometimes grow 
jcontcacti'd in ohl age, and centre every 
thing in themselves; like rivers freezing 
in winter, that before dis[)ensed plenty and 
fruit^lnesfi all around. 'I’lie truth of the 
matbf is^ it was only an occasional cora- 
placeiicy,.<lperitting by fils and starts, not 
deeply rooted in tlie soul, but founded on 
the temper and mechanism of the body ; 
and therefore ceased of course when that 
meclmiiism was altered. 

The true, genuine, uniform benevolence, 
♦hich will stand the test, must be scaled 
in the soul, and founded upon rational 
principles : and the questioli is, whether 


creatures. And in so doing, the man who 
is actuated by a principlor of piety act$ 
very J’ationally ; what he gives mtto tkig 
poor, he lends mto the Lord, who will 
repay him again. But he who foregoes 
own eiijoymonts j’or she sake of and* 
ther, without any prospect of a’ i*eco&i* 
pence, mustlovcHiis neighbour better 
himself, contrary lo tlie dictates of cocj 
unl)iassed reason. '1 Imtigh thendore thcro 
may be a constiuitioual or natural genero* 
siiy', without any lov^ of, or regard for, 
ilie Deity; yet there can be no such thing 
as a rational, steady, and manly benevo* 
lenco, wiilioutit. J or uui Idly pleasure, 
lionour, or convenience, can be his only 
raiioiml aim, whose views are tonninattfd 
by ibis world. 

'l’lu‘re IS a fasliion in virtues as well as 
in vices*. Now, charity lias the good luck 
lo be in fashion at present ; and it hap- 
pens very loriiinately, that an age and 
tion whicli tihouiul in sin and vices of ^1 
kinds, should be distinguished by a vii^e 
vvliich eoxi rs a luultitude of sins. There 
ha\ c been, 1 know, some who, without any 
appearances of piety, have expended large 
sums ot money in works of charity. Now, 
not to examine vvhetlier this were owiug 
to a kindly impulse ot nature, or to tlie 
desire of popularity and applause, Ictit be 
observed, iliui w hatever they do by their 
chanty, they undo by the inriuenCes of a 
bad example. When persons in low life 
observe those who move in an highei orb 
shewing an open neglect of the Deity, 
they are too apt to copy after tlu ni; and 
then, having no fear ot God be|ore their 
cyt*s,give a loose to those vices which im- 
poverish tlicm, and plunge them into lii^ 
series of all kinds. And thus irreligibi^ 
men of rank and dgurc introduce ihosu 
very miseries by their mflueace, which 
they can only relieve in part by their hd* 
ncvoleitce. Nay, this veiy benevolence, 
a glaring popular virtue, makes their •ex-"* 
ample more dangerous, than if they w 
consumnu^ely wicked 
to the Mosaic law, amn that was 

ijr.. * 
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only in part^ was more to be a\uiclc‘(l than 
In \v[)pso body was cntin'ly ouMspread 
with the leprosy. lor .i man dispcratcly 
wicked raises in ur> an abliorrencr, and is 
a kind of iiniiilor< lo vice; but wlien t^ood 
as Wi ll as bad jii';i«.iiii niM !iri r iiilf) the 
cc^^nposition oi iliosame man, it is to be 
lOuTv d ihat liissliimn',', (jiiahlii ^, and rsjie- 
ciallysu shi.iniii an (.ne as humanity-, ''dl 
^i\e a lu'-iiv lo iii> vicis, and recoinniend 
them tf. our iiniuitmn. All the »;ood 
which he can do will not coiuitcrbalance 
the ill coiiMijui Jicoboi’an I’xampU* teniiiii*; 
to .inra^roiis iiupit -^Muns <»f le- 

Ji^ion, and Ki disccunti-ii incc that public 
and rcM'ieiitkd awcol’lhc Deity, which is 
the surest :»uiiirl oi’virtiu* .iiid the strong- 
est restraint tV( -in vice. IiiiiUiiK.ri is con- 
fcsscilly a siriaej; jmiieiple (d action, aud 
especially ilie imitation ot the richer lo the 
lower s<»rl. '1 hen Ion* lu’ who siidliuncLd 
by acoMMsient r.dienai pi ineinieot bemrvo- 
lejh’ow ill, lor tin same reason tliac lie ishe- 
nevoliiit, Ije, oral least appearlohe, de- 
vour; wliieli vsill hethe^reaii st iiistaiK'e of 
In'. Une\olence,as ins od e.\ample may 
prevent those nIks, ainl tlnit disiiess. tiie 
consequenee of those vices, winch an 
abandoned profaia ness and unL;ndliiKss 
lies or fail to produce. 

Alany oflliose vs lio aie void of n li^lt.us 
principles nialv.- politiMii'ss, which sliould 
be only ihe (Miianieiit ol tlnir IjeluiMour, 
ll'.C sole inie ol ilieir a-'doU''. Moralu^ 
bas ni‘rhin«4 to do in tlie cas.’, (whan-ver 
pn tell'. a ns they may make t<) it.) \'h.. h 
teai iu's nu n r<.t to polish over ll.- ir b( lia- 
v.oiir, hal to be luii ins>' Mil> not to 

dn^ijuioe tfu ir ])<{s.i,.,!s, hut n - j. . ihe la i- 
n M.t them, i /n j/.‘.^'>:oii, loi i;,N. u.( e, 
malice, iseq.iailv ‘.iroue. in^-’oim' in- n ol .1 
telim’d I'liuc.itiou, as n; those \sh‘» Ikoi* 
wants d that a-.b .uii'cu' • rh*’ only do r- 
cnce U. the tnjim r ha;.’ 'sjth a well -Mred 
malice and a courtly .■■inin)*!!}', winreas 
tli<& hatred <»f the lalt. :■ e, nnn'c frank and 
ui^lisseinhled ; it di-i !iar.a s ilnlf, which 
tjnll of the Itniner Di’ser thn'-. in unsfrin- 
ly, scurrilous, and omraai't-ns lan'»ua»^e. 
For the c ioUiin^ ol nu ii’s ui',u.;hts diliers 
just as ihe i-hnini!!: ot their bodice; dot-s, 
according to their cltrliveru r.iiiks • the 
vulgar clothe rhur tlioughts, just as they 
do ih(ir ])eisons. in the mostliorncly and 
<lt^lrse entire; w inn as men of coudi- 
to ex- lothe thcii’sj: which arc often as cor- 


rupt as those of the former, in agcntccler 
dress and more delicate apparel- V'ice is 
the same in both : in the one it is an open 
sepulchre, foul, noisome, and unsightly; 
in the other, it is a sepulchre w hited over 
and beauiified ; what is offensive is care- 
fully removed out ol sight, atid nothing 
appt‘ars, w'harcver may be beneaih, but 
w'hat conveys genteel and polite ideas. 
'Miis is all those penc ils mean, if they 
have any settled meaning, far as one 
can judge fiom their practice,) who have 
no regaid toi CliiiNiiiiiiiiy, but yet arc ad- 
vocates for the beamy ofviiuie. It is to 
].riictise some virtues, or i at her to put on 
L:e appc^arance of s(. me virtues, such as 
gi neiosiiy, courage, because they are 
iH'coming, grntefil, and reputable, give 
them a considerahic figure, and bespeak 
an elevation of mind answerable to their 
dignity : in the mean lime, they leave 
c)th(Ts undone, such as humility, faith, 
meekness, and abstinence, though as much 
founded upon leascm as any other viitues, 
merely because they have the inisforlunc 
to he unfashioniihle. 'Fhey <lo not so 
much detest vice, ])ropei ly speaking, as 
what H low, vulgar, and unbecoming in 
each vice, as 1 observed Ufore in tliat of 
malice, and might give, many mor(‘ in- 
stances. Decency is the idol which en- 
grosses all iheii lioinage, exclusive of tfue 
g« miine inward viiiue. And if that he 
the ca^g tliey may he said to do just as the 
heathens ilnl, who sai lilired to the graces, 
hut c.d iM’i .live theCiod ol heaven and 
eaiili. \ do m.t ahstaiii trom sin as 
mil, but !.«»m vin under li modiilca- 
Lms as imd.e it siioi king and inconsistent 
v\,i!i fine lU 'imcrs. 

Alter all, I will rmi di ny.tljjit ///r* head 
iff i- i:ii .’v ' if f n/y \v//o ca/i hnovc it t Jt 

metake-^ men iioiions for nalities, as 
^^sme talk aii l wiite ;ibout chance, for- 
tune, arid neecssny, ais if they had an 
actual i-.x’steiict » It ma^ soint times inia- 
giric.^what i> a inf n* notional neauty of 
viriue, vi^. a beauty distinct from its acl- 
viintagcs, to be something real and sub- 
staniial. Ir may form a fine idea, and 
then iall in love witli its own creation. 
J'or enthusi.-iMn dois not confine itself to 
religion, a extends itself to virtue and to 
every thing else. Our notions generally 
take, a tincture fr(»m our icinpcT Ana 
men whose glowing and romantic ima^i'- 
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nation muk<’'> s 'nso ^'-'t Uid tasteless 
totiiem, willdisnli>!i U' 'i a morality as 
the Chrifttiatt, .. is iounded oa plain 
sober sense : tLey must iini^o to tliein- 
selves somethinj. rapiiirotis and ecstatic ; 
and whcnjtln-y inert with no object of 
this kind fli the n, itiiiv uf things, they 
strike out one ib: ihenM’lvcs by the heat 
of a prolific fancy. Rapt itp int*) the 
airy regions of visions and chimera^ 
where they w’alk in a \ain shew and please 
tlieinselves in vain, lluw look down with 
ilis<laiu ii})on meaner nuirtaU of a co.)I( r 
turn, \\!»o follow nnatleeted \irtiu* upr.n 
solid gioimd. San^uiiK* mon are M'ldMin 
(’oiit(‘nt wiih things as ihev are: to lake a 
liking to them, they m iMi igine hr.iii- 
ti\‘s whieh lh(‘y have lu/t. \'i‘i itois 
some may, for aiiglit I know, ha\e n • 
be«,oml the verge uf eonl jn.J 

workev! lhemkKt'> up intoan * aie 

ard<iur for t iriue, liyilielRip ol I kuna' 
not what visionary a l i dislillen'^lell 
chiinns, whieh they ha\e supp.osi.l it to 
have, without any view to us real (\'‘i I- 
lericies, the ad\, images il hi injs her- • and 
liercafler. 'riieinv ry <kf tin* allair lies 
here: they fetd a wannlh of soul, wlu*'! 
they have hei-n lv>ng < onteniplaiin.; the 
fair idea of virtue: iiowih«> imagine 
that it is lln‘ heaiity of viriue, all lovily 
ill Itself, which warms them : ami that 
that mu'-t he, sonu tiling red, not vision- 
ary, wliieli eau im[iaa' a r<\.l waiinlh , 
whereas there is notliing leal l)Ut ilu la- 
ment and glow of the imagine' mil, wlii»'Ii 
always l:ikes lire hy dw.ilmg very long 
mion any object. Insiimis. hnwever,<if 
this lovely liviK'y aie vei) rare; ilje gru 
of our s|u*« ii's are not suseepuliie of so line 
an enthnsM.'in. 

'I'lie gener.dily of men, who pn u ml lo 
morality imle[>emlently ol ri ligion,n'\e( pi 
those in wlunu the oiigmd 'V“»dm ss of 
their nature gi’ls the hellerof ihe badm -S 
of their pnneiplesj are .such as have stu- 
died 'and practised the art ut hum? ea-y 
and agrei'able, vvitlioiit ineoininodmg 
themselves, or denying lhem'>el\e:> an\ 
pleasure within bounds, "rhedill'ereiieebe- 
iween the vulgar and them coiisi'-ts in ihiv, 
that the Ibriiier, like luarhle iii the block, 
retain a native rugg<'dness, whereas the 
laite.r have an equally impenetrable, but a 
iiMiro smooth and polished hardne&s of 
hi?art. CMicap favours, an iasigniliean 


easiness of good-manners, and all the out- 
side of benevolence, you may expect 
from them : but do not expect from 
them any solid and material stTvices ; do 
not expect that any thing you can say 
should touch their hearts, or that tln»y 
will do any thing which comes warm frMii 
ihenn*. Tin ir pretended benevolence ks 
soniovvliat like tlu* religion of .he Phari- 
sees, who were insipidly exact, and fri- 
volously puncliul, in liiile uncoiieerning 
nieeiiis, siieli as (ini'n\and 
cuiumin^ but neglected i{\v mat” 

ters of thi' lnu\ such m Judgment ^ mercy ^ 
(Did truth ; and to both may be applied 
our Saviours saying, These ought ye to 
htnc done, and iijt to leave the other 
uiijttuc. Jienevoleiice, any further than 
it i-.eon'«tltiiti'imii, in most of liiose who- 
(!;>' 'aim :ill piety and (Kvotioii, is a linu 
^•'ir lingwoid, uf whieli we hear a great 
(leal in their eonvei'-alion, but see little. 
(». m‘iliin;iii their i>raerK;e. Is there a 
mail who, iliough a Mraiiger to piety, 
N.l, vviihout I)' mg misled by cap nee or 
o-'i- ii’.iiioM, iMcs ()ii in .1 legular, unilorm, 
h:ii»ii!i il practice of doing good ; 'vho, 
raised al 'Vi- tlu* eoinmoji waiiis ol liie, 
f(‘( h. till miseries of liis fellovv-erealurcs 
with a.m"*'t as much M'usibility as if ho 
knew' by experience whai it was lo want; 
an I rili'evi.s ihem wiili all llie bounty of 
one who IS not alraid lo want liiiuselt? 
Su( h a inaai would not he fur from the 
hnt-dom of heaven. Pml 1 iim afraid, 
MU li a elmiaetiT is, few the most part vi- 
sional) e.nd lomanlie. '.Ve run troiii one 
( xtreim: lo another ; ami benevolence 
wiihou! [lidy, to winch it :s closely al* 
be.l, I omiiionly as inueli more pre- 
tem e and h}poen'>y, as piety vviihout be- 
nevolcm (‘ vva:» during the time of thegraud 
nb.-lliuii. 'ilen men wen* for giving 
:;/>/■// to (I'oi/, vvilhiuii shewing goud-n't!! 
to )i!i lu or pri»iuotmg peace upon ettrth : 
niul, sine«’ ili.u time, so.iie have setup a 
prineiph* of morality and good-vviil to 
man, e.\elusi\ c ot allilevoiion and lioniago 
to tin* peily. iloih are inseparably 
united; am! wbai (Joil and reason havo 
joined roMeiiier, let not man [Hit asunder. 
lUit folly, like matter, is continually 
shilnng die scene, and subsisting under 
dillereiit modifications. It is the fiito of 
some people to be goventfd by a set of 
vvonls without any determinate meaninjj 
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annexed to thorn. Seeking the LortU 
whi^n men weiv mvaoing the nation, was 
not more a cant term and nu n- jaruoii, 
than the agreeable boll sound of baa vo- 
is, generally sfKakiiig, at present, 
without that which must be the basis of it, 
an affec tionate love of (iod. A man may 
indeed do good occasionally without any 
principle, the \erybrutis doing several 
acts that are maiaii.lly gc od ; Init to be 
habiiuinly pood, to be all of apiece, and 
consistent throughout, there must be a 
fixed princ iple of goodness woven into the 
sonl. And he that will not do good to 
hisfellow-cnatures for the sake of God 
who created him, cannot, eonsisU'iuly 
with reason, be obliged to do it upon 
other moii\es. To lessen therefore our 
love of CiocI, is to wiaken our love of 
mankind. 'IhutC'rod would | lace to his 
ovMi account whatever was dom tbr^his 
bake to our distu s>t(! hiviliren, is a ino- 
tiNC’todogood as much su]Knor to all 
others, as he himself is to all other 
bemps. 

An excellent Grecian histoiian, who 
lived l»elure those piinciphs ol irreli- 
gion hatl potu.n tocaing in Home, to 
♦which he asciibcs the ruin of his «)wii 
couiaiy, has an oh^ivation Ncry appo- 
site to my piesuit purpose 1 slialj 
beg leave to iranscribe it, a.’* 1 lind it 
translated by a Ncry eminent writer. 
See now' the tiitleience,” (/. c. between 
a strict obKTxaiico of religion and a 
disregard l(» It.) “ In (ireae, he that is 
** intrusUd willi the pul)li('k mone^,*’ (to 
pa^8^>^ other mallei s.) “ though n be but 
“ of H piugle talent, in id though iu* gives a 
tenlplcl security, caiinot be brought to 
discharge his eiigagcmcnrs : while 
“ amoi^g tlie Koinans llie mere religion ot 
an oath k( cps those, win in the puolic 
administiaiioii, or in the foreign iie- 
gociations, have Viist stuns of money 
parsing through i heir Land, from vio- 
fati g thiir honour and uprightness. 
And w liOicas ill ulh< i places," (where 
irreligh n prevails), “it is rate to find a 
mali who keeps his hands clean ; on 
the contrary Jj among the Homans, it 
** ib .ts rare lo find un^ ollendmg lu this 
kind" 

Ihus far this writer, from whose 
coiiniry liiose veiy irvelicious notions 
were sood atWr ifitroduced into RomC; 


which, in process of time, proved dcslruc* 
tivf lo it too. 

1 shall <-Josc this discourse with the fol- 
lowing remark, 1 hat tl.ougli a man 
should violate some, or even ail, the social 
dunes, yet as long as a reganh to the 
Deiiv w hs not quite extinct in pim, there 
would !>(' siiil some hold to betaken, and 
some faint hopes of reclaiming him/ -Th^ 
root of virtue (tor (he fear aj the liOrd 
it^thv (ngnining of nhsilorn) is still in tJio 
ground ; and it may y(‘t put forth again, 
though se\(*ral of the considerable 
biauthes have been maimed and lopped 
off. but whin a reverential awe of hig 
jNIaker is quite \\o>n our and defaced, 
then inileid the axe is laid vnto the 
root of the free : the very fouhilation, 
upon which llie hopes ot ainendinent' 
c«>uhl be V>uilt, is destroyed : his leco- 
veiy is despciate, and Ins ruin sealed : 
thdv IS nothinsi left tu I'lirb him from 
vice, and l>rmg him buck again to the 
practice of virtue. 

S i: ]{ M O N LXIX. 

I>y .IriiLMiAii Seed, M. A. 

lUciorol I’Dliain iu Hainp'-lnie, :n»l late Fellow 

ot (jolkge, Oxtoi'ci. 

Religious Pleasures productive of 
the greuli'st .Happiness. . 

Hiiov. iii. 17, 

IKr ways are ways of pIc.isanin«BS, 

Tiir. turhiileijt passions, sueh as anger 
and revenge, are disagreeable to our na- 
ture, because lliey are open and declared 
eiKiniis to our lepo.se : the\ alarm the 
soul at their lirst insurrection, and after- 
wards cimimaiul it with an overbearing 
tyranny, iiiit pleasure stials upon ua by 
iiiseiisi^e degri'es, smooths its passage to 
the iicart by a gentle and insinuating ad- 
dress, and softens and disariuH the stiul of 
all its stren_,th. It is more theixdore lo 
be guarded against, as bi*ing more chin- 
geious, and what we have a greater incli- 
nation to. 'I'o ill 111 us then against the clo 
ceiltulncss of unlawful sensual delights, 

1 have chosen the words of Solomon, 
which bct before us t£c genuine and biii« 
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core pleasure which religion affords : Ihr 
flif 'wavH of pka^antneifs. In dis- 
coursing Oii which words I shall endeavour 
to shew, ^ ** 

I, Ffrst, ,That the pleasun's of reli- 
gion and virtue are superior to the plea- 
sures of animal life ; and, 

H. Secondly, How necessarily those 
must-be disappointed, who place tlndr 
happiness in any thing exclusive of reli- 
gion and virtue. * 

FirsUhen 1 am to shew, that the plea- 
sures ot religioEi and virtue are superior to 
thfc ph‘asures of tiie animal life. 

And here we expect to he told In the 
men ot pleasure, that spiritual satijtaetions 
are nothing hut the piodiirt ot an ovu*- 
healc'd taiiey, and mere eiilhubia-m. 
liur we except against them a«» very in- 
competent jud-es. * A good man, by 
tasiing the* pleasurts of sense, as tar as 
they are coiiMMent with reason, is very 
\n*li (lualitieil to torin a true estimate of 
them, but the sensual man, b} being an 
iitier strangm* to ix-ligioii, I'i no more able 
to n^ake a judgment ot the s.uistaeiion it 
yields, that a man of no to pass a 

decisive verdict up(Ui tie* elrgincies of 
poetry, or an idiot upon a point of pliilo- 
sophy. 

Dismissing him therefore as an inijiro- 
per juage, we appt'iil to the virtiKHis lor 
the superiority ot rational di lights ; whe- 
ther uthei's arc not fur tlie most part 
either hlle diversions to lull our uiujuiet 
thoughts to sleep, to sooth the lu.nd into 
a forgetfulness of its<ll, and to make 
life pass away unpert eived : or rattier, 
whellier tluy are not tumultuous jov'', 
that pul us 111 a torment, and giv(‘ ihe 
soul t<x> sudden and violent emolioiijp 
Whereas virtuous pleasures prodiiee a se- 
rene and lasting eomposuie of mind; 
they satisfy but never satiate. '1 hey 
flow not, like a torrent, with a shf>rt- 
lived noise and impetuosity ; but like a 
peacetul river in its own eliannel, strong 
without violence, and gentle without dull- 
ness. 

But what am I going to prove — that 
he who strives to resemble Gt)d in hon- 
iiessand j>uriry, must have superior grati- 
licatious to him who makes himself like 
the beasts that perish f A man that is 
sunk into brutality may indeed deny that 
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those delights must be the highest whJfft 
are seated in the highest and iioblcst part 
of us, the soul : but all the world besides , 
will own, that the joys which spring from 
a di*<tompcrc^d appetite, and are accom-' 
pauktl v^ith a feverishness of desire, 
ai-e infinitely iiilerior to those of a well* 
regu kited mind, and a oonsvience voti* 
of qffenve towarda God and towards 
Titan, 

We see in several instances, that men 
prefer their nputaiion before the gratid* 
cation of a brutal appetite, when put 
competition with each other; and though 
free from conscience, they are yet slaves' 
to fame. Now' the pleabuu; ot a good 
nam(‘ is seated in the mind ; it comes nOt"^ 
from s( nsaiiori but reflection. 1'hey ovvn 
tluMi, that an intellectual good is prefer- 
able to the gross induigi'iK es of the ani- 
mal fife, but if reputaiioi^ which is but 
the shadow of virtue, claims the ascend- 
ant and superiority over sensual enjoy- 
meiUs ; certainly virtue, winch is the 
substance itselt, oui^hl to liiko place oiF 
them in the true and impaiiial estimate cJf 
things. 

I would gladly p(‘rsuade the voluptuary ^ 
to trv an exp. nment, and then tell me, 
when he lias t heirthed the worthy, and 
relieved the di-tivsseci by suiiic well- 
placrd a( t of cl'aiiry, u hi ther the con- 
sciousness of having made an human 
heart sing for jon, and the hles6ing 
0 / him that ivns trad if to ptihsti come 
upon h 'm^ did not impart a mon^ liberal, 
inaiily, and unaild>ed coinjilaceiTcy, thtttt 
ail the clcnling biandishini'iits and aiiu/e- 
menis of seiiM*. I'he latter are the plea- 
sure's (if the brute ; wbereas the ibnner 
are the pleasures of the nun, shall fciay f 
railu rot good angels, nay even of ?lqd, 
who, wanting noihing hiinselt, supplies 
the wants of every other being. And 
what cun more truiibport, what can more 
ennoble the soul, than to be so U'lnpenuc, 
as to have as few wants as possible iil/ebr- 
selves ; aim yet so charitable as to do M 
much good as possible to others ? 
markable instance of this disiuierestcd vir- 
tue, and the superior sat isf fiction that at- 
tends great and worthy actions, wc have 
ill the generous Scip>o, who, in the^b^ota 
of youth, returned his fair capuy^ a itlas- 
icr-pieca of beauty, to ia&s teciiiie hua« 
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band and parental, whom conquest gave 
him an absf)hifr right to, in the opinion 
of the heathen woi Id. ^ When he refused 
a considerable sum ol* gold, which was 
offered by the parents ; and when at last 
consenting to accept of it, at th<*ir repeated 
instances, he delivered it as apart of her 
dowry to her spouse; I desire to know, 
whether the c(/iunien(lalious whieh his 
own heart gave* him, seconded with the 
praises of an husband and parents, deli- 
vered from their jealous a[»prehonsioiis, 
did not in«pire him with a greater exul- 
tation of delight tliiiJi the possession of 
an injured woman eoiikl have atTorded. 
'I’helr praises were the sincere tribute of 
grateful hearts, and flowed from the full- 
ness <>f their souls ; and nothing could be 
more acceptable to Scipio's ingenuous 
mind, e.xcept the consciousness of ^the 
beauty of his own action ; wlieroas the 
thoughts of wounding the honour of a 
noble family, and the peace of aged pa- 
rents, must have ih^lied his enjoyments, 
and icndered them distasti'ful. I'his d(*- 
licatc sentiment of Seipio was attended 
with much truer and more solid sa* 

I tisfaction than any sensual gratification 
could Jiave been ; it was the jileasure of 
reason, which will la’ar repeating in the 
mind, and improves upon reflection. 

On the contrary, where the gross af- 
fections take place, they leave little room 
for virtue; they tarni«!h the lustre of the 
best actions, and make a man uneasy and 
dissatisfied witli himself. lor he lliat is 
good by halves, labours under a perpetual 
discord of life; he is agitated alternately 
by sentiments of unlawful pleasure and 
piety,' and ptisscth his life in a perpetual 
round of following and condemning the 
same things. On the one hand, tlie re 
mainders of virtue and cnufeciriice cm I h- 
terthc sweets of vice ; and, outlie other 
hand, the practice of \ \cc palls the relish 
of virtue and spiritual delights. 1 le is 
neither brute enough to indulge his ap- 
petites without remorse, nor iriaii enough 
to govern them. Hence he is at- perpetu- 
al variance with himself, basing just re- 
ligion enough to make him uneasy, but 
notenou|^hto make him happy. 

that is divided between piety 
andsiffi^:^ is like one that lives on ihecon- 
ijnes of two mighty contending states; 


his breast is a constant seat of war ; and' 
ho is sometimes under the dominion of 
virtiUN apd .sometimes under the tyranny 
of vice . whert‘iis a person of advanced 
piety, like one that lives in the inmost 
jiait of Jflie country, enjoys .a secure and 
uftmoh'.stod sitiiaiion of soul. 

'I'hus does uneasiiu^is haunt the man, 
that, like a pei*son struck with the dead 
pahy, IS part dead alu^Jptlrt alive; and 
thus It wdll rlis.'|uiet him, till his consci- 
rn e Ix'comes seared as it were with a 
hot iron, and he thinks tlune is no dif- 
lereiici' betweeii good and evil ; ami to be 
persuaded of this, is as dilliculi as to be- 
lieve there is no Clod. 

Hut to take a right ostiniate of a man 
of pli'asure, we should view liiiii in tin' 
last stage of life. Good (iod 1 how con- 
temptible (lex's he jq'l^oar to the world, 
and I dare say, even to himself, when lie 
has no more that sprightliness and out- 
ward form which raised the admiration of 
the unthinking; nor that virtue and 
knowledge which is necessary to gain the 
esteem of the wdse. When young (how- 
ever inconsidc’nite and inconsiderahle in 
himself) he might he taneied for a pert 
stupidity and a sprightly impertinence; 
some bright sentence in favour of infide- 
lity, or pi(e(* of ridicule in conU iiipt of 
religion, might mea with the applause 
of his ingenious aeejuaintanro, who would- 
he apt enough to stare* upon him with a 
f(X)lish fac(* of prais(\ lUit the gaiety of 
youth being gone otf, he must w'car out 
the remainder of his days undistinguished 
and negleele 1 ; not <hirmg to he alone ; 
ahliorriiig liis ewn company; listless and 
uneasy at the present, he has no pleasure 
iutfelh'cting upon what is past, nor in the 
prospi-t t of ain thing to come. 

If he lias an ample fortune, riches, it 
is true, may command an insipid com- 
plaisanco ; a lorm.il li^niage and c(Te- 
inoiiious ])rofessi()ns of respect ; and 
t('acli a servile world to speak a language 
foreign to their hearts. But where true 
merit is wauling, riches can never procure 
an afl’ectionato esteem, an undisseinbled 
love, the tribute, which virtue alone can 
either expect or deserve. 

Hence it is that men of this stamp are 
continually complaining that the timers anv 
much altered for the worse ; because the 
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spriglitliness of their youth represonicil 
every thing in the most engaging light, 
and when p(*ople are pleased with thein- 
sol\cs, they are apt to be bo^^vitfi all 
around Ibein ; the lace of nature brigiitens 
up, and the sun shines wiili n mor^ agree- 
able lustn*'' But when old age Ifas cat 
thcm olF from the enj<iyinents ihey so 
much delighted in, and habitual vic»- has 
given them a disrelish of the only true 
pleasure, ic/iuse leaf vciihers not ^ and 
whose verdure remains in tin- winit-r of 
our days ; no wonder, that a soul thus dis- 
tempered, should view e\ery object on its 
dark side : ibe change is not in the nines, 
but in themselves, wiu) liave been for- 
saken by lh<»si‘ gratifications, wliieli they 
could not be pievailed uitli to forsake. 
How much olherwiM* is it with the vir- 
tuous, who liavi* laid up an iinwhaicntible 
fund of pleasures against old age ! the 
current of w'hoso virtu** still nv rcasing as 
it runs along, becomes more strong and 
vigorous the nearer it approaelns to the 
ocean of eternity. Dut liiis lirings me 
to shew, 

Secondly, I low ne< essarily tho-e mu'^t 
be <lisap|)<)inled, who place tie ii happi- 
ness in any thing e\< bisne ot i< ligioii and 
virtue. 

When we lirst make our onlram'e into 
the world, we are too apt lo foim san- 
guine notions and gaud^ mospecls of 
bliss; a tlioiKsund luMiii.int si^.ies pre- 
st’iit thein.seheb to our view, lb.it ihai 
time we n^acii the iKJon oi lile, e\])rii- 
ence of the vvmhl, IrctpK’iit eiossi;. and 
disappointments, call honu* our stia :Ldm>r 
thouglits, lower our notions of happimss, 
and reduce them to a just siaise ot dungs ; 
to what is iviilly attainable m this sialp ; 
which is at best ifor any length of time) 
not true pleasun*, but ratiier a frei'dom 
from pain. 

And if a man, at tlie close of life, 
vmro to make an iin|»artial estimate, I 
doubt he would lliink his sufferings 
more than equivalent to his enjoyments ; 
he w'ould be unwilling, were tlie choice 
given him, to tread the, same round over, 
and to meastire life back again. 

Few will deny this its to the poor, 
whose daily labour serves for little t-lse. 
but to git their da ‘y bread, and their 
daily bread just refreshes and strengthens 
tbenj to . undergo their daily labour. 


Ikit tlic rich, you will say, have much 
fairer pri tensions to happiness. Here 
then we may cxp?ct to tind it, if any' 
win- re: and yet they di tier from others 
mole' in shi^w than reality ; and perhaps 
tiieir passions, being more importunate 
and ciamoious in their demands, in pro- 
jioilion to the superiority of their lor* 
luiu , m.iy make them only more pom- 
jiously w n iched than the vulgar. Great* 
lii ss. by making pleasure familiar to them, 
fl.ittens their lelish for it ; but gives a 
kernel* eilgi* lo every pain, which they 
must feel as well as others : it dulls their 
eiijoynu nis, but points and quickens the 
sense ot anguish and adVonts. Indeed 
they may with application pursue this or 
that new' pb asure, they may he fond for 
a while of a new aetjuisitioii ; but when 
the gloss of novelty is once worn oft', the 
transition is viry natural from fondness to 
iiulilU renco : and that bocomcj tasteless 
and insipid to them, which they before 
so alleelioniitely Coveted, 'the eagerness 
of desire being over, we find that our 
reason was but the dupe of our imagina- 
tion, which hud painted things bigger 
than till' bb*. Ib nee there is a ri'stless 
agitation in our mi.uls, soil craving somo- 
tlimgnew, still inisatisiRvl with it when 
pos'*essitl. lienee we are continually 
shifimg il.o siMU', expecting that happi- 
ness liom avaiidy ol enjoyments which’ 
we cannot liiul m any one ot ihcm. All 
fi'it /nc/w i’ttti into the sea, soya the 
Wise. Man, ?/e/ is the sea mt full : just 
so, though all -arthly pleasures should 
centre m one set would not that 

soul be(>li<d.nid saiisfied ; because us 
the soul i.> a ^pintual being, nothing but 
s|eiriiiial pleasun-, can, in pioprwsty of 
sp- < cli, be Miiutble lo its nature, and pro- 
j>oriioned to its grandeur. Hence that 
gieal kiiiji, idiir be had travelled through, 
and cuuously suiveyed every region of 
pleasure, relurneil at last to virtue, the 
native country of the soul, in which 
only she could dwell with satisfaction. 

Here then the mistake lies ; people in 
I lu ir enquiries after happiness place it on 
improper objects ; they arc looking for it 
abroad, anti have recourse to a thouband 
diversions and amusements, whiUt it is 
only to be found at homo, in, the right 
use of reason ; in passions wrfl regulated 
and directed ; in a delightful sclf-consci- 
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ousncss in having done all the good in our 
power ; in having cniploycMl our lime to 
ehc glory of (iod, and the bene/it of man- 
kind. 

but if happiness be the exercise of our 
fecuitit^ upon proper objects, that surely 
must be the nol)Iej>t happiness when our 
minds arc oxiTcised upon the noblest ob- 
jects. 

How comes it then, that this great truth 
is geiKTally overlooked — that those espe- 
cially, who make the puisuit of happi- 
ness the great business of tlieir li\es ; tliat 
those, wdio should command a rnoi’c spa- 
cious prospect by standing upon higher 
ground, and enjoying a inon* commo 
dious situation in tiie world, are yet as 
dead to all bintiinents of }>iety as the 
meanest peasant, or most illiterate ift'e- 
chanic } ^\ hy,. the drudgery ol business 

cannot more efl'ectually sink aial <iebase 
the mint! of tlie laUer, than a constant 
circle i»f gay follies does that of the 
former; for iven innocent ainusements, 
when too often repeated, and too much 
indulged, do as cn'octually destroy true 
piety as sensual ph asnres theins< Ives : be- 
cause the mind, by being lixed <ai miles, 
isdiaaibkd and imiisposed for greater aiul 
important business. 'J hese <liv<T- 
eions, however innocent in iheni-'elvv s, 
mayyet, by an excess of them, beconic 
criminal, as they are attended with Mry 
bad consequences ; as tlicy destroy all 
manliness ot soul, and occasion that levity 
of temper, which expt>ses us to ilie in- 
r6iw|^ of tcmptalhm, and makes 
ceptiblc oi ill nnpressions. WIh m sUadib 
ness^ the aiichonige of the soul, is oiuc 
lost, ^e becohn s tiie sport of the pas- 
sions, and is carried away with every 
wind. 

.l|rom this fountain, from that ania/ing 
our great ones, in running alter 
every public entertainment, how trilling 
aUd ridiculbus soever it may be, has flow- 
ed that fashionable indiftereiice and disre- 
gard for cvefy tiling that is serious and 
scored. The day which is more imme- 
diately set apait for the service and wor- 
ship of God, is generally profaned ; and 
an hflbit^dl^gainjng has extinguished every 
sentiniih^ of devotion. Nor dot's the 
misfoilRiho end here : inferiors are proud 
to form tht mselves upon the model -of 
thtir superiors ; and when those who 


are bound by all the tics of gmtitude to 
that God who giveth them all things 
richly to enjoy, to advance the interests 
of ri’ligftm, and to enlarge its empife^. 
stamp a credit upon vice and irrcl^ion, 
by this means a gate is opctied.to all 
n^T of profaiieiioss ; men commonly think- 
ing it some excuse for their crimes, if 
they cun plead the example of their K't* 
tors in lav our of them. 4 

W bar then? will someone say; is this 
your way to happiness ? Must we bid 
adieu to all diversions? lly no means. 

I would not be understood to deci^ 
amusdnents ingiiieral; 1 only condemn 
them, when ilu'y take up loo much pf our 
tune, and interfere witli nobli'r pursuits : 
lor cert .duly wc were not placed in this 
world, like the ieviaihan in the deep, only 
to take our pastinic ihertin. Thire are 
diitiv'.s to be perlormed by us ; anti, as a 
motive to t»ur obidieiice, the great law- 
givei has miuic tlii se tluiies and our hap- 
piness coiMsunt with tacL other; they 
go hand in hand, and llio pleasure which 
resulis lVt»ni viriue issnllicient rccoinmen- 
datum ol n to our |)raeuce. AVhoever 
relievid ilic iiuligi nt wiihout let ling with- 
in llinl^ell the gvtalosi complacency and 
satJsliieiiini ? Compare the pleasures of 
sohiiety anti teinjieiance with those of 
noting ami excess ; the sweet sleep of 
hour and industry with the broken and 
diMurbed slumheisof iiiletiess and luxury, 
anti reason will soon convince you which 
dtsi rve:. to liave ilio preference, 

Wr inay llieielore lay it down as a 
maxim «)t n'ldoubied iruih, that none is 
a greater e))ii.uit* (ban ihe true sincere 
(Minstian ; none are greait'r sell-deiiiers 
than ihc abandoned in pleasure ; as they 
cut llu nisrlvta uli* IVt)m ibe most valuable 
eiijuyineiils ; us I liey contract a littleness 
of soul, and a disK■ll^h and insensibility 
to evt ly ginerous sentiment to humanity 
and goodness ; as they must . be obliged- 
to a thousand trilles to fill up the mighty 
void of thought, to shill out that importu- 
nate intruder selbrefloctioii, and to ■ kccp> 
ofl’ that sullcnness winch must come upon 
a mind conscious of no intrinsic worth ; 
and when some years, each more llat, 
and msipid than another, arc thus spent, 
they^have no Reason to value this 
but merely because they arc afraid of i 
future. 
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The conclusion of all is, happiness con- 
sists in our placing it upon true iiml pro- 
per objects. Wc haycseen, that the haf 
of the Jie^h, the hst ^ the etjesi^ and the 
friie of .life^ cannot secure it to ns. Let 
us thejr^rc Seek for it where it is only to 
be found, in tlie practice of virtuclind re- 
ligion, And pure and vndejited ntigion 
is this, to relievo the distressed, to have 
an universal charity for all men, and to 
keep, ourselves uniput led from the uorld. 


SERMON LXX. 

By John Tottie, D.D. 

CanoiA^f Christ Church, and Arclu]cncou of 
Worcester. 

Ridicule, so far as it affects Religion, 
considered and censured. 

2 Petek, iii. 0. 

Knowing this first, that there shall come in the 
last days scoiVers. 

It would be a great point oained in tlie 
cause of truth, ii we co ild oner peisiuule 
men to reason calmly and dispas^Kmately 
about it ; if they could be broni^ht to de- 
bate oh things serious in a serious man- 
ner, and to govern all llieir in(|uiric’^, in 
matters of an allowed importance, by the 
rules of decency and subriely. No man 
that a real friend to iTbgion, can be 
willing to oppose a rational examination 
into the truth of any opinions or doctrines, 
that come recommeiuicd to us by ihe au- 
thority of so venerable a name : not only 
because this would be an impregnable se- 
curity to error, where it had ever taken 
jwwsession, but because the interest of truth 
itself must be injured by it ; w hich may 
give room for suspicion, when it declines 
a ^scrutiny, but will, like gold in the 
furnace, retain all its weight and purity in 
the trial, and shine even with a greater 
lustre for the severity of it. Rut then 
likewise every man who professes himself 
to be a free inquirer into reliidous con- 
cerns, should bring with him a mind duly 
dociplined to render his inquiries success- 
ful, Having laid in a proper stoi*eofpre- 
Ttoui luowiedgg w.iidbmids«und(u:su 


ing, he must be satisfied of the vast im- .. 
portance of the matters ho is. about- toy 
take into consicTcratiou ; he must*^pproacIi 
them with modesty and^ reverence, exsk 
mine them with meekness and sincerity, 
and judge of them with impartii^ityi 
Those who are already settled in true re- 
ligious principles would not long be at 
riance w ith’ such a disposition as this. But 
it is one thing, to convince men who de- 
light in instniclion, and another, to pre- 
pare men to lw‘. capable of comictioiu 
'Phis is a task of difficulty and labour in- 
deed. For whilst a levity of mind, an.af- 
fectation r)f novelty, an undistinguishing 
aversion to superstition, the solf-sufticicntJy 
of ignorance or superficial inquiry, tlui 
prevalence of fashion, or contagion of c\il 
acquaintance, and, above all, strong pre-*. 
jialici- in favour of vieioiis habits, deter- 
jnine men severally against the doctrines 
and dnlie** of our holy religion,. how' shall 
we go about to explain or enforce either 
the one or the other ? In vain to such un- 
hfiievers do - we oppose the strength of 
reason and argument, wh(*n they lose all 
their force nui*ely because they are ad- 
vocates for religion ; whilst, for the same 
reason, every lilth' jdausibic plea ,^}hat 
can he urged in favour of infidelity 
rossed as a demonstration. And, to ag- 
gravate tile misfortune, these are a gene- 
ration •'O wise in their own ryes, that a$- 
they will not give ear to admonition, so 
luitlu r will they be prevailed upomTto be 
silent ; obslinato in error, they labour for 
proscl} tos to it ; like the deaf adder, they 
will not hear the voice of the changer,, 
and the poison of it is under their lips. 

It is notwithstanding ourduty, with what- 
ever success it may be attended, to per- 
severe ill recommending the interests of 
Christ and his religion, by the force of 
our doctrine, and by the example of our 
lives ; and especially it behoves us, since 
w'e place the success of our cause upon ^ 
the truth of it, that w e neither defend it-- 
oui'selve.s in such a manner as to weaken 
it, nor suffer our adversaries to overthrow- 
it by subtlety and stratagem ; and that, af> 
we may be sure, they can be furnished- 
w'ith no arguments against us from, right 
reason, so we suffer them not, without 
detectipUy.to substitute, fallacies. th^ 

loomn 
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It falls not wi ill ill my prosoiit dobign, 
to enumerate or disiiiiirtiish by their seve- 
ral kinds alllhe.-ins of false reasoning by 
which they ]n!rvert iht* judgini'iif of man- 
kind, seduce Ihc illiterate and unwary 
ajul even soinerirn(‘.s perplex ilie diligent 
and more learned inquirer. As sophistry 
is their s(ienc<‘, it must be owned that 
tiomc of them arc great pndic i«*Mts in it, 
and can furnidi out exanijdis to e\ery 
rule. Hut my text confines me to the 
coii‘^ideralion of a partieiilar arlifiee, 
which, though it has littleto <lo w ith reason, 
and rarely with the appearance of it, has 
perhaps done more mischief in grneral t<» 
true religion, than every other craft be- 
side ; I iiK'an that of mockery and ridi- 
cule. And 1 am supp(»rU‘d in tins asser- 
tion by an author of gnat name, who, 
though he has loudly declared I imsi'lf an 
advocate for tin* In e u*<(* of them iifionall 
subjects, jTt seoiis to tliink, that if they 
had but been seasonably applied, they 
might have crushed ( lirislianil) in its in- 
fancy. He never heard that the anci- 
ent Heathens (ihongh the irrelitrions part 
of them had long before tried tin* same 
method, un«ucc<*ssfullv it sec ins, against 
some of their own plnlosopdiorsj were so 
well ad\is<HJ in their ill jnirpo^e of stip- 
pressing the Christian ivligion in its first 
rise, as to make use at any time of whal 
he call* a Hartlenu'w-fair method ; hot 
this he is persuufled of, that Innl the truth 
oi the gospel been any way .'.urmouiit- 
able, they would havi- bid nineh fairer 
tor the bilencing ir, if ilicy h ..hose 
to bring our piiminve hmiiders ep ni llie 
stage in a pleasanter way than that <.f 
bear-skins and pitch-barn ib ; aii<l lu* i-, 
apt to think, that if ilic Jews hud tried 
their wit and malice this way against 
our Saviour and his Apostl. s, ilieymigln 
possibly have done our icligion more 
harm titan by all their other wavs of seve- 
rity/' Now though we know that (Jhris- 
tianity is built upon a sure toundatioii 
which can never he nmioved, and ac- 
cordingly has fnnn the beginning sur- 
mounUxi tile united « iVorts of mockery 
and persecution, (as Christ himself was 
clothed with a robe of purple, and hailixl 
as a nusck-kiiig, b* fore lu; was Icil to 
his cruc^ion : and as .the apostles of 
Christ, wer^ ^C.xposed to the derision as 
urell at fo Ac cruelty of their enemic.*',) 


yet so far we must agree, that nothing has 
done or can do our religion greater harm’ 
than ridicule, in Ji>tally subverting the 
faith of many, and vwakeningthatof more. 
A pt'isuasion of the truth of this rcmarlc 
will be apt to make us startle a little at 
anolIuT of the same author's, which is 
not easily to be n conciled with this, and 
may desi-rve to be taken into considera- 
tion. Tor in anotlier place hcvVould have 
rulieuleto be tlie proper test of what is 
serious, as gravity i.s of ridicule ; because ' 
a ''Ubjeef that will not bear raillery is sus- 
picious, just as a jest that will not bear a 
seiiotis examination is false wit." The 
nason of tiiis he had given us beforc- 
“ Tor that, says he, which can be shewn 
only in a certain light is questionable. 
Truth, it is supposed, may boar all lights; 
and one of those jirincipal lights or na- 
tural mediums by which tilings arc to be 
viewocl in ordor to a thon»iigh recogni- 
tion Is riiiicule itself ; which he calls that 
)nariiurf)f proof, l>y which we iliscern 
vvhalt*\er is liable tt» just raillery in any 
subject.’* d’lie insinuation desigiu d isol>. 
vious, ibal true religion can never sutler 
by ibis iiu'thnd, tluuigb inqx.sturo may. 
Nov., fora'^inuch as luiicule is here repre- 
sented in siicli ii light as to rend(‘rit upon 
all occii-jons not only innocent but lau- 
dable, as being a sure guide to lead us to 
the knowiulge of I Ik* truth, and anevrr- 
tuilu'.g test to try the worth of every prin- 
ciple and opinion; and because an ac- 
(jim 'cence in this notion may be atbmdcd 
Vviili very kit. d consequences, (even where 
the iifiicule :■ as genteel as this author 
jdeases ; a i,uality lliat may in some 
ia^v.> u nder it even more dangerous, as 
it cngage.s the f.ivour of mankind to what- 
ever it aecompaiiies,) 1 shall endeavour 
in the reinajiiiiig part of my discourse 
to slu'vv, 

1. 'riiat an inclination to ridicule is apt 
to lead mer. otf from any senous inquiries 
ill all : that it cannot in ifself avail to the 
ciisrovery or the trial of religious truths ; 
and that the practice of it is neither a pro- 
p(T nor efteclual method to promote the 
interest of them. 

H. I shall observe h«)w .those whopre-. 
lend most to this talent ot ridicule do in . 
reality employ it ; and .shall expostulate 
with them a little upon their conduct. 

HI. lu order to render thU discourse 
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Jiifirc useful, I shall bri^'fly rocomiiKml 
KOitK^ meanb of securing our religion and 
oui>;elvos against any attacks that may 
come from tliis quarts 

I. If, as 1 have laia down in my drst 
observation, a fondness for ridicule is apt 
to lead men off from any serious inquiries 
at all, it will follow, that wo ought lo bt; 
cautious how we indulge ourselves in a 
propensity or inclination lo it ; because, 
allowing that it might Ijc of servieii if 
properly applied, ytt in all likelihoixl we 
never shall make tliat right application. 
And that the foregoing observation is just, 
experience will teach us, and reason may 
iiccouiil lor what experience teaches us to 
be true. 

Forwhatevi r (qualities may be necessary 
to furnish men with a talent for ridicule, 
yet we sliall almost universally find a le- 
vity ol mind lo he llie main spiing tlial 
tils in action, as it dispovv’s them to nier- 
riiuent and uAreat every thing ludicrou'-ly 
that tails in their vvay. And acennling[y 
we may observe, Ihai what ihob.*, wlio 
arc irniuienl in this tharaiU r, seek ulh r 
and lalxair for, is only somelliing to be 
witty ijpoii ; and so fond air ihcy of 
ahewing their ahililies at ii jesl/thai 
whenever it oecurs, they llirow it out, 
in '^e4is(jri or (nil oi srasoii ; at Iriends^ at 
religion, and on tiio im.st solemn oei a- 
?ions. Ntn' indeetl is it to he proMimed, 
that nun bigoltrd to this kind ol wit 
will ever JuNi- an opportunity r)f exerting 
it; or that they will b«' resit aiiied in what 
they say to projirieTy and ilecency, when 
fl])nghrliness and Immourisall that they 
aim at. Jt is evident tli.il men of this 
turn mint In* impiiier.t, it’ not ineapabl*‘, 
ol cool and Si daU‘ iVlIeetioii, and luU'^t 
liavT a Irame el spirit (^pjiosite to every 
thing that grave and iminly. They can 
bemo more inclined to, than they an- (pia- 
lilied Idi, soher iiujuiru",. Tor iiovv 
5hould they, think yi‘, perplex ihrmselvvs 
wilh abstracted reasonings, with t .\ami- 
liation of first princij>lcs, and ]Uii>iie a 
tedious dediicrioii oL con''r(|ui;nees truni 
them, in order to seiile (" hat lluy are in 
no ciwe to haw at all Mirhtf) their 
Is il likely lluil tliese sho.-lil 
inselvx'S the pain of long aiul hiln>- 
3^Us searches, vvhicii llu' perveise dis- 
of men have in many can's made 


necessary for the disentangling of truth, 
whose profession only to make them- 
selves sport ? Or is u probable, Uiat they 
should concern iheinselves to any useful 
purp<iso with the more obvious duties of 
religion, which carries too grave an aspect 
to lajcoinmoiui itself to such an acquaiut- 
anee, which condemns all foolish jesting, 
and is itself the most serious thing in the 
w'orld ? 

Indeed, that men of this turn should 
have made some superficial inquiries into 
religious matturs, and that by a slender 
application llu'y should have furnished 
tluiiiselves with a kind of skill therein, 
which is worse than ignorance, namely, 
that of raising doubts and diificulties with- 
out knowing, or caring for, a solution, u 
as readily' lobe acc ounlc'd for as admitted : 
because hence i^ laised their lasting fund 
for ruliculo, without which they would 
liavo but few oppoitunitios of displaying 
tiu'ir talent. Torus line ridiciiro should 
l>e levelled at tilings really and nothing 
more than absurd, such as arc fit to ex- 
cite no oiIkt passion than the bare deri- 
Moii of mankirul, so we shall find it to be a 
woik of too ih'lii ale and subtle a spirit, to 
be pel tormed l)y ev < ry ])reU’iKUr to it: 
v\ hereas there is a kind of it that is open 
to the most hungling capacity', which con- 
sists entirely in misrepresenting, by a lu- 
dicrous manner, things truly serious and 
solemn. And the more they are so, th« 
more is tlie ridicule lieightoned by it ; as 
j>ei^on*> are the more exposed by an antic 
ivpieseniaiion in proportion to the gravity 
ol their cliaraclers. Thusw'ill a fondness 
for ridicule in all probability prevent men 
fnmi eiiuiing at all iiito any inquiries re- 
i.uing to nligious matters, any further 
than as tin y will furnish materials to them 
fortiie exercise of their wit. 

Ijiii supposing that it was possible for 
jneii of this trivial and fantastical frame 
of iniiultobusy themsolves in eoi'iiest in 
an iijKjuiry into religious opinions and 
(loclriiies, in oriler to think aright, and to 
act agreeably to a deliberate judgment ; 
yi*t J must further observe, that their talent 
of ridicidi' would not in the least avail 
them in inis case, either as an assistant in 
the puiNuit, or as a criierion for the trial, 
of the liuth. 'Tills udi etleeiually appear 
from the niuure of truth itself, aud tha 
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means wlucli that will necessarily point 
out for'the attain me nt|t)t* it. Now truth, 
as te' as human inulerhumdin" is the sub- 
ject of it, “ consists in the perception of 
the visible or probable airreciuent or dis- 
sigrcoment of ideas, as they arc a/linncH 
or denied niu' ol another.*' -It is e\ident, 
that in erder to this perc eption, judgment 
is the must useful faculty of lie* mind, 
which is that of discernini; and diMin- 
piiisli ini; between the si.VkTai ideas il has. 
Without tbi-, all our thinkijig would be 
nothin*; but confusion, and upon it de- 
pends the evidence and ciTlainty of ivery 
truth which the mind of man can, by the as- 
sistance of its own powers, attain to. Aial 
the nicety and exactness of judgment 
consists in uceurutely sepaiuting, one 
from another, ideas v\ herein be found 
. the least dift’erence, thereby to avoid be- 
ing misled by simiiituiie, and by aflii.ity, 
to take one thing for another. \Vliate\er 
therefore tends to disturb, to pervejt, or 
to embarrass, this tacully, must in pnv 
portion render us less capable of attaining 
to, or discerning the truth. Tliat ridicule 
has such a tendency, the very nature of it 
will inform us. For as it is propiu ly that 
species of wit, which aims to expose 
tilings to laughter by a fantastical and lu- 
(iicnnis representation of them, it will so 
far appear to partake of the nature of wit 
in general, as to lie rather in putting to- 
gether, in order to please and to surprise, 
ideas wherein can be found any distant re- 
l^niblance or congruity, than in a cureful 
ohsiTvation wherein they did'er ; and 
whilst the great aim of it is to lorra bur- 
lesque pictures rather than true images in 
the mind, and it must of consequence be 
more solicitous to divert the imagination 
than to instruct the understanding, w** shall 
iind, that for once that it will lead to iis 
the knowledge of truth, it will a thousand 
times misguide us. Nay, in some parti- 
cular instanct's, ^pdiculc may not only 
pl^bably, but must necessarily lead us, 
from a right of notion of things, namely, 
whenever it intenneddles with anydoc- 
trirjiesof religion, that should happen to 
beigreeabie to truth ; although it is pre- 
tended, that these can possibly receive no 
pnjiidice irom it. For as it is the end of 
ridicule to expose things to laughter and 
derijdon, and as truly religious matters 
h9>yc not any tiling in them that is liable 


to thi^ sort of treatment, so they must ne- 
cessanlybc disguised unci mi{^jcprt‘^c nted 
by fals*' colours, belore iln'y can in any 
cU gm* be capable^f il. ^\ In n* ilu n will 
be the pos'^lbllity ol know ing and distin- 
guishing ihe truili, when it bliah so reseiiv- 
ble error, that we shall be no longer able? 
to delineate the genuine P atuivs ol^it ? 
or how can that be an assi'-tant towards the 
discowry ol it, w hich is the \ery thing that 
puison It tlie mask 

lUii, further : Neither is ridicule at all 
a better criterion for the trial of truth, 
tiian It is an assistant to iis in tlio pursuit 
ot if. It is by no means proving it to be 
so, by asserting that truth is to be tried 
by ridicule, because itiu\ercan prevail 
against the truth; that if it be wrong 
placed, it will recoil upon itself, and be 
its ow n corrector in the end : and that 
mocking at things truly serious and vejie- 
rabh*, fixes a reproacii u[)on the under- 
staiuling of him only that attempts it. 
For though we know that truth will so far 
pnwail, as to he incapable of being made 
ia|s(* by any aililices whatsoever, yet 
may it not by being ridicuh il appi'ar to 
be so,' and lose imicli ot that good et- 
lecc whicii it might othei wise have pyo- 
duci’d.^anil may not a hasty determina- 
tion he made to tin' prejudice of it, be- 
fore th(' ridirule is disccrnt'd to be false ? 
Nay, may not perseciiuon, or any oUier 
the most injurious treatment of religion, 
he as well recommended upon tliis prin- 
ciple for the trial of truth, because in the 
end il will !'•' superior to them all ? And 
though wc allow that a man may, by a 
ii>isapplicat>»*n of his wit, make himself 
truly rifliculous to liiose who have just no- 
tions of things ; yet we must be sensible 
that t lu* generality of men are not compe- 
tent judges \vheih(‘r it he exercis(*d un^'a- 
sonubly or duly ; nor are tliey able truly 
to distinguish between w hat falls under ri- 
dicule, and w hat n'ally deserves t6 do so. 
And 1 vVonld ask even those who are ca- 
pable of w eighing tliii^ in an equal bn- 
iance, and of making Just and etjuitablc 
determinations, how it is that they them- 
selves can tell, w hether ridicule is pointcsd 
at its proper object, or not ? Can it 
known miy otherwise tlian by the cool d^^ 
liberation of tlie understanding, whiilt 
must take things as ihey are in themselves 
under examination, and conclude from a 
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judicious iiiqviiryiuip the true nature of 
thi'in, whether they deserve to lu* treated 
ludici-ously or not ? Or can they 
even to theni^tdvos ihoJf raillery of any 
thini^, till they have by reason and ivllec- 
tign lirst satistied themselves tliat it is ir- 
rational and absurd ? Now what kind of 
a test that is, uliich must itself be tried 
hy another Cl itenon, namely that of stiict 
reason, before it can be admitted as siicli, 
whc’ii this latter is capabh.* of aiisuennL^ 
every purpo'^e nuieh belter without jt ; 
and how useless such a rule must be to 
measure reli^itais truth by ; 1 shall l(‘a\e 
to the determination of c\eiy serious and 
uiiprejudicecl mind. 

hut the most specious jdea of all in 
behalf ot this practice is yet behind, and 
whicli carries the greater wei^lit witli it, 
because it iias someliincs been eS])oubC(| 
by ^jose who have been iiidisjiiitably 
friends to the cause of virtue and religion. 
It liiis been urged, that llioiigli ridicule 
is in no wise to In* proposed as a guide to 
conduct us to the knowledge of n hgious 
truths, or as a standard to prove them 
by, yet when they are on<*e established 
upon th<*ir proper fouiulalioii, and liave 
ap[)n)\ed tlu insidves to our calm and de- 
libiTate judiiuent, that tlieii it nuiy be 
of considerable service, both in the de- 
fence ami reciuiiim ndation (d’tliem : that 
it may be prevalent to silence iinieaHHi- 
ablo opposition ; to keep true piety in 
countenance, and to niaki* iris Iigion 
ashamed. 'Hint that wa'apon ina> be suc- 
cessfully employed on the rigiile< Ub side, 
which has so often fouglu the battles of 
profaneniss and inlidelity ; (U* to make 
use of an ingenious allusion, that it is 
truly useful and good so Jong as it retains, 

“ the nature ui that salt to whieli it jj> 
lisimlly compared, which jnc'-crvis and 
keeps biveet the good and tin* souml ])arrs 
of all bodies, and only IrU'i, dries up, 
and titsfitroys, those humours w Inch putrity 
and corrupt." 

It is not because 1 would deprive reli- 
gion of any aid whatsoever that can con- 
tribute to the security <d it, but because 
1 would have no auxiliaries called in to its 
assia^UCOy wh(»^e lidelity ami servu cs are 
qilcfittoimble, that I proceed notwitiistand- 
observe, that ridicule is neither a 
projffer nor etrectiial m. th.od to promote 
the 1^41 interest of religion. 


As for the gainsayers, it is in vain to 
think of silencing them by retaliation of 
raillery ; who then only arc enabled to oj)- 
pose the truth with buceess, when the 
trial of it is put upon a wrong issue : it 
iiev<*r can bo eft’eciiially done but by seri- 
ous argumentation proposed in tljc spirit 
of ineckiKcs and chanty. The former 
alone will secure our cause, and the latter 
will conlnbute much to win over our a<l- 
vcrsarii's. w'e rely upon strict 

Jt'asoning only, we secure to ourselves a 
? lire foundation ; and a soft answi r is a 
ivt'ornmendalion to others of the uason- 
ings it contains. Whereas there is an 
acrimony in ridicule, which will exas- 
perate rathe r tlian reclaim trim, and make 
them incapable of receiving the truth by 
prejudieing them against it ; and our- 
selves it will be apt to dehidi.* by setting 
up false lights, and may give our adversa- 
ries an advantagi* over u.s by leaduig us 
out (if the way. 

Mm li less shoul»! ridii ule inlrudi* ilstdf 
into matters of coniro\i*rsy betwixt (Miris- 
tians tle insebes *, a-? it sei ins to carry in 
it a s))ini din cily contrary to that <»f iIkj 
nligioritbey profess; as it lays both p.ir- 
ties open to ilit; scoffs of tinnr common 
enemu‘s ; and as it can t»rdy shew at last, 
noi wliicii has tin* most righteous cause, 
hut whieli has the keenc''! pen. Kxpe- 
iieiice may leach us some of the mis- 
chiefs of tills practice ; for instances may 
lie given wlierein men have set out in a 
serious dispute on matters of imporianec, 
and have seemed to promise much succebs 
therein from their debates, while* they 
wi're contined to argument and directed 
by moderation ; till, raillery and ridicuhi 
having supplanted r(*asoiiing, tJie point in 
(pieslHin vva'« no longer in view ; wliat was 
before a liiemlly contest for the truth, be- 
came a spiteful trial of wit, and from a 
ditreremai ot opiniiiii grew an irreconcile- 
ahle hatred in the heart. ISu much more 
likely is lidicule to perpetuate quarrels, 
than to decide a dispute. 

If upon any religious occasions, iidicule 
seems to he allovvabh*, it must be wdth 
i>'gard to bticii opinions, as arc evidently 
erroneous ; such especially as are so big 
witli absurdities, and so contradictory to 
common sense, that it seems below 
dignity of reason to undertake the refn- 
lation of them. And yet of whatservitf* 
li *e ' 
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can it be even in tbis cajiC? Whatever 
gave birth to such monsters, it is plain 
that strong prejinlice alone keeps them 
alive; which e\ii*n impresses on them a 
sacred character, 7 o endeavour to laugh 
men out of such prejudices, is to confiim 
them the move in them ; as their convei- 
sion is never likely ro be brought about 
r-uch means as must inspire them with 
horror.' Kather lot kindness iiiul persua- 
sion remove the prejudice, and then llie 
erj-or will 1)0 dispelled of eouis *. 

Ni‘iiljcr is ridieuft at all Jit ic* bo trusted 
as piopcr to promote ibe. practice of reli- 
gion aiul virtue, by endeavouring to put 
vice and immorality out of countenance, 
'rbese, I tear, Jirc not of so modest a na- 
ture as to be capable of blusliing ; and if 
arguments t'f a inoi(‘ s\il)ljnK‘ kind, and 
sucli as are tiraw n from nobler motives, 
will not pn'vuil against tin in, the^ an* 
not to be vaiKpiihlied by being laughed at. 
'riio obligation we are uiuler to eonloi m 
to the will of (Jod, which is tlic founda- 
titni of duty; the essential and eternal 
ditfeivnces of tilings, which eonstituU^ 
virtue and vice ; the coiiforiiiity of the 
one, and the disagreement of the other, 
to our nature; and the iinprovetncnl or 
deliasenient of it consetiueiit upon our 
different choice of acting: are the lute 
motives to iiitlucnce and dolerminc a ra- 
tional creature. I7ie love of (lod to 
mankind, and liis abliorrence o\’ wit ked- 
ness, exhibited in tlie mystery of our le- 
demption ; the precepts, the exaniph*, 
and the sufl'erings of oiir blessed l.ool 
and iMaster; the life and immoiialiiy 
wdiieli h(’ lias revealetl ; the gracious pro- 
mises of the gc'sjM'l to allure men to 
goodness ; and tlie dieadful judgnuiits 
denounced against tin* obstinately pic- 
fane ; are still more foicibh* iimtives to 
persuade and to animate a C’hrislian. Jt 
men's minds arc steeled a^Jiinst receiving 
any impression from sue h topics as tlicse, 
it is even a kind of presumption to c.\- 
pect it from ritlicule ; which besides we 
are not authorised to make use of, either 
by revelation or by reason. It was not 
the practice of (!hrist and his apostles to 
make a jest of men's vices ; but lliey 
discoontenanced all such behaviour, hs 
much as might be, both by their doc- 
trine and by their examples. Kveii JSo- 
ioutQft hwseUi who iuvibU m much upon 
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the folly of w ickcdnoi^, docs not treat it. 
ludicrously as for his diversion^- 
.speaks ol i) as a folly more Hj)t to tnova^ 
iiielaiu ludy than mirth, even iis the, folly, 
of foolishness and madness. And reasoii' 
iticlf may likew ise inform us, that nq^ . 
thing is so likely to lessen the natural 
veneration and awe in imm, with which 
the consideration of religious inatteR w 
atleialcd, and upon wliieh in a great 
meii.siiie depends the good effect they are 
likely to produce in tlu^ mind, as alight 
and liulierous tn*alnienl of them. JMca 
will })•• ajil to think that things cnniiot 
he of any mighty conseepr nee, which 
e\en tho-.(‘ who recommend tlieiii make 
M> free w ilhal themselves ; and that n(*i- 
iher danger nor death is at hand, where 
thr‘so iliai denounce them are llu’msclve^ 
in spnvi. 

Is rnlimtie then of no real use at ^11 ? 
aiul Is 11 ah'-zuukiy to be banisherl out ot 
flu* woild? 'bo assert this would seem too 
.^eveu' pei haps to lliost‘, v\ho think they 
have a talent for it. lint so long as it is 
hit m tell p.'>sv( x^icni of (‘v<*ry folly, of 
every .ibsurdiiy and extr.iv agaiiee in lib*; 
in shoit, (»fall things that aic hlemishcs 
in Innnan (‘''’idiict, lather than vices, the 
advocates I'or it will have no riason to 
< omplain rlial it w ill ever want emplov- 
mciil. And thfingli I have been labour- 
ing to exeliult; it Irom all concerns in 
leligion, even vvlierc it </lfefS its assi-st- 
anee and IrieiuKhip, yet I have not done 
it by n [in senlmg it in this last case as 
a llung erimin d so much as imprudent 
to admit of it : a itluT do I acciisse those 
who are for eni.'ling it ni the service of 
r*‘iigion of any lit aclu'rous designs, but 
h:;ve only (jjieii.l my reasons why 1 dis* 
a}.pri*ve of ibur nigment. 

And ll lioiu the lu regoing considora- 
lions it shall app».ar, lliat ridicule is not 
even lit to be niUiwed of in the support 
of religion, how strong must be tlie con- 
clusion, that it never should be employed 
to the destrueliou qi' it? If it staiuls in 
need of <*.\cusc evdfe^ln a good man and 
in a good eaiisi', how utterly iinpardoii- 
able must it be, when used by bud men 
to bad purposes.? Tor il is not to bo ex- 
pected that llie pleasantry of vvickocluqs$ 
should take away the malignity of it, „or 
that wit should atone fur sint And '^tet 
tliut there is a daring tribe of meU; that- 
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iJ^lare opL'ii ^v:u•^v^th it aiiiiiiist ovrry 
that is siicrod, it is now time to 
^new under my second general head, 

. ,where I am, 

» 11. To oljHMAe, how those who pre- 
tt^nd most to this talent ol’ ridicule do in 
I'ijality employ it, ainl to exposiulate with 
therti a little upon their coiuluct. 

*'J'Iie hist soil of nu ll tliul fall iimler 
our iu)tic(‘, are ihoao who shoot out their 
arrows against all reliiiion in geiu'rai ; 
wlio liave n(> ju‘'t n-aioii'. of (ukI ami 
his attribute*; dmy or di'^iegard hi*, pio- 
vidence ; coiifinind all divlinctions t)f 
moral good and e\jl ; and h:i\e no seive 
at a* I of the dignity of liuinan nature. 
The^e having, as tlie^ call it, enlargi d 
their thoughts, and hidiig under ni* man- 
lier of restraint from print qdes, look 
dowH w'irh pity and ronti in[)t upon tho.c 
who are still shackhd with them, and 
have not thrown oil' all regard to nas^'ii 
and conscience. IJow do iIu m* men of 
unlimited freedom make divi ision willi 
slaves vvlio own thiinselves to be under 
iuspeclion, and accountable for their ac- 
tions ! It is Jiialter to lla m of nulh'ss 
deri*>ion, tiiat w<‘, who aie but a belter 
kind of brutes, slunild pay -iieli liomage. 
to virtue, ns to leiiouiue the pleasures 
of the woild, and often subject ourselves 
to present cares and inconveniences, for 
tlie sake of it, wlieii all that we can 
proposp to ourselves is a pu t aiious ex-* 
pcctancy in reversion ; much more, when 
this idol V'irtue th.it we fall down before, 
is nothing but a phantom, the. crealurij 
of our own f(a»li.sli imaginations; or at 
best depends only upon eiisiuin, and the 
arbitrary^ constitution of human laws. 
And, accordingly, there is not a single 
moral virtue, wiiich they would not ban- 
ter out of tlie world, by miscalling it 
by some reproaclii’ul name, if we shew 
zeal Jbr the honour of Ch)d, they will 
mock at our enthusiasm ; if we worship 
and tear him, at our superstition. What- 
ever generous things^ve been done for 
thi? welfare of mankind, will meet with 
no better a name than that of folly, or 
vanity, or design ; and all private good- 
ness will be exposed by them as grimace, 
b^ocrisy, and prtnscne^s. In a word, 
friahvi u r thiii}i^s arv frue^ and honesty 
ajiiit justy and purcy and /oic/y, and o/’ 
gioi^.j^eport^ if t/a^rc be any lirtue, tf 
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there he any praise ; tlu“fc things they 
make the constant subject of* their 
iiK^ckery and abuse, ridicule and rail- 
lery. ( )n the contrary, whatever tilings 
im* prolane, and impure, and vile, and 
dishonourable, these things they am in- 
diL-iirious to represent as harmless and 
iiulilfcreiit, and to laugh men out of 
tin If iiiiurai shame iind abhorrence of 
lliein ; nay. evin to ri commciid them 
with tii. ir iiliiiDit wit. 

If tin "C m n coulff be siip])0&cd ca- 
pable nj .-.ibei' i\‘lh ciioii, I wouhl e^pob- 
Inlaw* wi ll them in t!n» following man- 
ner : \\ hat i^ia the ii:«m(‘ of all that's 

saen'd !) is iluMe i icliciilfnis in the b(‘Iief 
(d* a .su,*;eme, iiUiiiiU', inlJIigiiit i\Jind, • 
the ('n.itor and (lovercor of tin; uni-r 
vei^e? Is it he.J most alisnrd and foolish 
to supp'-M* tji(‘ ( itnirary, if we w'lll but 
jcllec; up'Mi the vasliK's ami ngtihu’ity 
.'Old e\aclms> ol iliis beaalilul s\-,ii-jii.> 

And may not the mu pirsing harmony 
coiiiiiuially pjesfived Jii all the paits of 
it, very ri cisoiiahly pi r^uaih- us, that the 
grea* Aullnn of it si'll bolds it togellior 
by’ his piovidAina*, ki'eping it unifoimly 
ill .subji'ciK II to the laws he at first pre- 
sciibed ? \\ hat is there ludif loiis in sup- 
posing also this being to be just, and 
holy and good, and lliereforc the same 
(u)d of order in the moral world as ho 
is in the natural? '1 hat for that reason, 
hi’ created man with an excellent un- 
derstanding to discern good from evil ; 
and with freedom of will, to make him 
capable, according to bis behaviour, of 
reward or pimislinient ? Can it excite any 
but llie laughter of tools, w lieii vve place 
the excellency of man’s nature in his 
rational faculties, and the justness of 
his conduct in the regulation of it by 
reason: What lolly is therein siihniil- 
ling ourselves to that whi(h was given 
us for our guiile and instructor? Or how 
can we lind any thing ridiculous in those 
actions, which our governing principle 
not only approves of but commands? Is 
then* any thing weak or extravagant in 
the rcvermcc and love of God, in 
|ni..,ion to liis govcrnnK-tit, in cd^';! 
mg his pcrlci tions, and acknovvh^ trodden 
our constant dependence upon his. ^ 

dence? Jusiiic ami pri.bity, at., -offer » 
grity and iH-nt volct.rc towards tr' 
likewise notluug in them that' 
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Xo be lauj^licil at ; but, on the contrary, 
both tVoin the reasonableness and the 
usefii’ness of them are truly valuable. 
Teinperaiicc, sobriety, and chastity, 
though they are common subjects of 
•derision, are upon every account .to be 
embraced, and have at all times been 
held in esteem ];y men of si'use ami 
worth. Ill short, there is not in any 
.principle of natural religi<m, nor in any 
duty it recoin men^, any thing wild or 
absurd, or fantastil|||| or tritling ; nothing, 
on llic contrary, but what is highly ra- 
tional, important, sacu'd. How great 
then is the folly and madness and im- 
piety of those, who tli Us wantonly shoot 
arrows against .Heaven, that must return 
upon their own heads ; and who scatter 
Jirc-bramls and death among men, and 
say are wc not in sport? 'loo muilu it 
as to he feared, does the world abound 
even with this sort t)f men : but the (»lher 
class that falls under our censure is 
perhaps yet more numerous ; which con- 
sists of those 

Who would he thought to be con- 
vinced of tlwi cjbligalion, and to allow of 
the duties of natural religion, but are 
declared enemies to all resealed, and 
ridicule the belief of it upon eseiy occa- 
sion with all the malice of wit. Now' 
considering the great anticpiity that reve- 
lation lays claim to, whicli in s«n\i» 
instances, to give a probable account of 
things, must have been coeval with nuiii- 
Iwiud itself; togetlnr willi the gcj>rral 
belief of it, whir!;, however impaned, 
has pro; ailed iinnv or less in almo'*! all 
.places iuui ages; eviii this alone .d.oidd 
screen it iicmi any in>,olL-nl ahu^^* of 
those who disbelieve it themselves ; and 
con‘*idering tliat Christianity lisel! pleads 
a proscription of sevcnUt ii liuiidred years, 
4ind is at tiii.s time the c^lablislied reli- 
gion of our (iwij rc)uriti}, it ought at 
Jea^t by those who suspi et the grounds 
of it, to bo c.xanilued with candour, and 
to he piocccded against with di-cixtion 
iind genlleiic.ss. For there is a decent 
•egard due to ilie, religion of a cciuntry, 
•11 though it shall prov<? an erronecius 
' To laugh at tlio puldic upon any 
int, is to he wantin*.; in that ^e.^pecl 
is due to common society; much 
is the insolence when private 
iture to deride those Jhings which 


arc the object of public veneration. 
Whoever, therefore, instead of re/ulirl^ 
errors ly reason and tein])or, will treat 
in a contemptuous manner what carries^ 
with it to othei’s a sacred character, caa 
only give scandal where he should eri*- 
deavour at a reformation, and must 
shew himself to be equally a straiger 
to good sense and to good inanncfs. 
And yet this is tlie favourite method of 
inlidelity. Ridicule is the vein that runs 
llirougli the writings, and what seasons 
tlK‘ conversation of the unbelievers of 
the ago. And then as much triumph 
arises from hav ing flung a bold jest at 
Christianity, as if they liad actually 
oveilliroun it by ineie dint of rea.soiiing. 
The ancient i iu mies t»f it were no stran- 
gers to this practice; and the arts of 
those have* been revived and improved 
too in the.se latter daj's. The gnSest 
misrepresentations have received an edge 
from ridicule, in order to make our re- 
ligion despised, that it might finally be 
rejected of men. In order to this, has 
iu>l the necessity, nay expediency, of 
Christianity been scofted at as a jest? 
Have nr»t the strong evidence and testi- 
monies by which it i.s supported, ail in 
their turns, h(*en the* subject of much 
drollery and licentious mirth? Has not 
almost every particular doctrine of it 
been altacked in the most scurrilous 
manner ; and the sacred pages, which 
contain those doctrine’s, been derided, 
vililied, exploded ; ;ai(l perverted by lu- 
dicrous (jiiotalioiis to every profane and 
impious purpose f And the better to coni- 
pleti their design, iiave not those who, 
bv own institution, arc more 

}»arlieularly appoir U*d to teacli and to 
(lefejid his niigion,, b«*i*n the standing 
mark at which they incessantly slnxic 
th'^'ir sharp«’st arrows, even bilUr words? 
And lias n(»l. their sitlire against ihem 
been gi’neiully (vf that kind, which is of 
all olhci s the most scurrilous and illibe- 
ral ? 

I iTUi^t here again beg hiave to renew 
my ixpo'^lulation, and to inquire a little 
into the justi/iiiblen(;ss of such pro<‘ced- 
iiigs, 

With regard to the foundation of ClSis- 
tianity, 1 would ask of them, whether 
there is any thing ridiculous in (lupposjug 
(what cannot well be denied) (b^t^li 
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tQankind luid transgressed the original 
law of God, whether it was natural only, 
or also reveal cil ; and that they had 
consequently involved themselves in the 
guilt of sin : that CR>d Is a being infinite 
i» justice as well as mercy ; and that, 
according to our conceptions, it is as 
much the property of the one, before a 
reconciliation with oftenclers, to iri'iist 
upon some atonement, as it is a token 
of the other, graciously to acct'pt it ; 
that his purity would likewise incline 
him lo stigmatize wickedness wiili the 
most flagrant marks of his displeasure, 
that righteousness might ho tlie more 
oft'ectually established : that accordingly 
he sent l)is only begott<'ii Snn into tiie 
worhl, to take human iialiin* upon liiin ; 
and in that lo be a sacrilict' ajid pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world ; 
that by any. e\lraonlinary re\ elation, 
(communicated at a time when ignorance 
and vice, had almost universally o\er- 
sproa<l the face of the earth, and when 
the foot.sK'ps of religion could only bi* 
traced in the ruins that superstition had 
wrought.) he taught mankind their duly 
in a more perfect and explicit manner, 
tliaii it Inid ever been known before ; 
that he fenced in his laws with the most 
proper sanctions, and promisi'd us such 
assisUinco for the fulfilling of them,f^(m- 
curn'Ht with our ^iwm eu<lea^ollrs, as the 
mere natural man must want, l)oth a** an 
cncourageinenl and as a support. 'I'liis 
is but an imperfect sketch of the C'liris- 
tian scheme; but enough to discover that 
there is much in it to excite our adora- 
tion of the divine goodness, but nothing 
to create our mirth. 

With regard to the external evidence of 
this religion, 1 vvouhl ask, whether (be- 
side the concurrence of othwi* testimony) 
the completion of many propliocii’s tiiat 
went hcft>rc concerning Christ, and the 
miracles which he himself wrought, are 
not a suOicient attestation of the truth of 
it.? As this is too clear a point lo be 
denied, allowing thttir authority, I would 
ask concerning the prophecies, whether 
in answer to all the cavils brought against 
kind of proof, it has not been un- 
deniably shewn by the labours of the 
learned, tliat tliey are truly of the date 
tljey jpretend to ; that the interpretations 
of arc Consistent and warrantable ; 


and tliat the Jews, to whom they wmr 
more immediately directed, did all along* 
apply th(‘m to the Messiah, althoiig& 
they must know that sonii* of them had 
likewise a view lo other events; and 
whether they were not all in general 
fulfilled by Jesus Christ so minutely, ad 
they never were nor could be by any 
body else.? And in ivlation to the mi- 
racles of our Saviour, winch have been . 
bantered as iliusioiijir what is even less 
than that, as iiicre^Blcgories ; it may 
likewise bo demanded, vvliethcr they have 
not in general bet ii proved to carry in 
tliem all llie genuine marks that it is 
possible for any lru<' miracle to have, 
and whether ev(‘ry one in particular has 
imt )>een (dearly vindicated from the im- 
putation of some imaginary incongrui- 
ties with which they have been unrea- 
sonably' chargt'd ? If the oj)j)oscrss of 
(’hrislianity, upon nccoimt of its evi- 
dence, havt* not seriously taken into con- 
sid<*ratioii the arguments that have been 
brought in support of it, it would he 
decent in llieni to suspend lhi*ir wit till 
tiny have liettor informed their judgment ; 
ami if they have, they shouhl contutc be- 
fore they ridicule. 

If \\v procecxl to examine into the in- 
trinsic value of our n ligitm, are tlie doc- 
trines ol' it a pi'o]H r subject of derision, 
which arob(yond dispute a better system 
of morality, tlian is to be collected from 
the wisdom of philosophy scatteR'J. 
through all the writings of the world bti- 
side ? And if tIuMV anj some few more 
speculative ('IK'S (which may have their 
moral uses loo) rilaiing to the divine 
essence, and to the work of man's re- 
demption, which may b(^ attended witli 
some dilHcnlties inexplicable by human 
understanding, are they tlierefore to he re- 
jected with mockery ; because the whole 
mystery of Clod’s wonderful disjK*nsalions 
is not laid open to our view ; or N'canse 
we cannot comprehend the manner of an 
infinite existence, though we are absolute 
straiigiTs lo that of our own ? Or is it 
fit that the sacred books themselves, the 
repository of these doctrines, which ate 
the refuge, the consolation, and the delight, 
of every good man, should be trodden 
under foot and vilified, and become a 
bye-word to the profam? and the scoffer ? 
Or Vi it A balficient justification of such 
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usage, bcraiisr men uill vmturc rashly 
to pronoimco upon tlu-in, vvithour any 
one ivquisitc qualiiiralion ; or becauM*. 
soiDO particular (•^p^\*ssion^ and pas'^iiges 
in ihcm, occ;\!?K>n?(l by. the peculiari- 
ties of ilio binr.uagc, or oi the manners 
and cuslt)ms of a ivin(>lc aao, tii'c (d- 
fcnci* to those, whoVc c-M. nt (jf know- 
lediic rtac lies only lo nmdern notions anil 
practices? Or, lastly, is it at all L((‘oin- 
ing, fluit those \>^^by the appfuntinciit 
of (’hrist liiTnselflBR' the guaidiaiKs and 
teachers of his doctrines, should upon 
that very account alcme, be cx])oscd to 
ridicule and mockery, lo scurrility and 
abuse? But if ibal which ought to laise 
their character lemls only to depreciate 
it, and if the scoH’cis arc rc'*“('l\cd to 
despise' all men in iluwr hearts, that Inm* 
any peculiar relation to the nligion of 
Christ; }ct oiluT consiiicrations sliv>ul(J 
induce tliem to be more decent in their 
behaviour, and to put some re ^ir.iini upon 
their tonuues. Some motive t<» this it 
shenild be to ndieci, that the cleigy are 
under the! common pu/teition of the 
same" civil gejvernment with theinH'hcs, 
and ha\e therel(»r<‘ a title to (omnum 
<‘i\iiity, even by Niitue of the laws of 
their countiy : that they arc men of a 
lilnral education, t!ial tlu\ may he duly 
qualifie'd for, and are sequeMored trom 
every iiiccinsi^t«'iil employment, tlial they 
may without inf*niiption aiteiiel upon 
the .serMC\s ed' vel’guni : that it i?. by 
no mejjiis malTer of pi t oflcnce, ih.ii 
somcal'O aiiie^ngst lh<*ni, shonkl bv -h ir 
Sfatiein ai»d autlioilry h.'r.'' a [uopcrin- 
flue lice lo guard the inf«’.'e«as or u ; lliat 
they do in ge ncial (l.-^e iiaige* tin ir duly 
conscieiitieiiisly and well ; teaching the 
religion of Chri-^l in it> piimitivo ])iiri»y; 
defending it by their learning, ot wliuh 
perhaps no he^cly of men in the- we»rld 
has a larger shaie, arid .idorning it by 
the iijtogriiy of their li\cs; that wlicic 
some arc ignorant or vicienis, the rc- 
proaeh sliould hUl ujion the- pe i^onsiul- 
pable*. and ne^t upon tiu! e-nler ; Init that 
Uiey rather should be ceninlcel w'e»rlliy of 
double honour, who liavev maintaiijed 
the dignity of their cbaiai ter, an<l int'- 
served it without spot C/r blemish, iiiit 
this practice, however nasonahJc in it- 
self, is not to he* expee tctl from the 
scoffers ; for as decency is nearly aJiicd 


to virtue, we sliall find the enemies of 
the one to hv generally as much strangers 
to the other. Leaving them therefore. tt> 
their own conduct, 

ill. it remains only, in the last place, 
le» rccomnii'nd briefly some rm-ans e»f best 
se'curing our redigioii and our>elves against 
the utlarks that may come from this 
cjuarter. 

1. 'I he first tiling necessary for this 

purpc.«e, is a thornugh knowledge of the 
grounds and jirincijdis of mir religion. 
When vve know the reason of llu- Impe 
that is in us, it then heronu-s an iiiichor 
of tin* soul both sure and stedhist ; which 
will hinder us from fliictiiaiing amidst a 
<li\ersity of unsi-ttlid opinions, and will 
keep u-^ firm and immoveahic against all 
lh(‘ nvernowings of iiilidi lily : cjuiviction 
*iii‘dng from an in ught to truth, will in- 
spirit Us in everv c('nl!ict, and will be a 
defence* to us against tlu* craft ol sophis- 
try and till* sling of ridicide. Secure in 
the strcngili of a rational be lief, the enemy 
can have no advantage over us, nor the 
V. ickid ap|)io:u'h to hurt us. But if wc 
profess to icaclj a religion that we have 
oidy tak(‘n upon trust, as onr notions eoii- 
ceiiiiiig it Vvill he (-ironeous, so our iu- 
-‘l met ions will rnisri present it, and our 
d» -fences I)etray it. An mjurious expo- 
sition, or an injudicious vindication, will 
rum the best of causes, and lay the 
author of llu‘in open lo certain mockery 
and r(inttmj;t. How careful therefore 
sl.-oiiM wt- !;r to fll^m^h ouix-lves by 
j roper ap[tlii-ali»-i. -ajlh all necessary and 
ii-«« lui knov\lrd,:i- 'or the service of re- 
h.ii«»n, lesf jH'i.idveiiliire we he found lo 
light a. ain-t God, even out of a zeal for 
Ills honour ! ^ 

2, I he second thing requisite for our 
security in the disc- belove mentioned, is 
courage and constancy in our persuasion; 
or, in the apiAsile’s phrase, boldnc'ss in 
the faith. Our tir^t business should * 
lo be well acfjuairited with the truth, the 
iK-xtto licld il fast. If vve cannot with- 
stand a link- banter and ridicule when wc 
Jitive Christ Jiimself on our side, how 
>(.andiilous must be our reln'at, and how 
vigorously must vvii expert the advan- 
tage to bcjuirsued! We give a satirical 
ciic-iny great oppojtunitics of triumph, 
when we give ground ever so little 
tliiough fcai , irresolution, or shame. And 
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xvi'll may the Captiiiii of our Sal- 

vatiorjjrfisown such service as \\itli<lnuvs 
i^'s<‘lf upon bc'inii laughed ut only, when 
he insists upon the fidelity of it, vwiv 
in the fiery trial of persecution. Hear, 
iiiul trombh* :il the conseipience of such 
a btise desertion : IV/fusoe-ier shall be 
cshanicd oj we (f)nl af wt/ iiO/‘t/.v 7 ;/ ////v 
adttUerons and 'unjul ^envi'a! tun ^ of him 
also shaft ihv Soli of Man be ashamed, 
when hr rovafh tn fhr aba i/ of his la- 
Ihcr xrith Ihr holt} ttnf\r/s. (Mark,viii. 
38.) r»ut if we have boldness in him, 
we shall find it to he our sirurity here, 
as well as our coiifidi’nce (when we most 
shall want il) in the day (jf Judgment. 

3. A third ihinn \\lii<li niay lie a dc- 
t'cnce to U'^ aL!.tLin*'i the ^coller*', is that 
truly Christian temper, a spiiit of mc< K- 
lu'ss. i'<»r a n’soluhoii to defend our leii- 
;;ion, and an inotie.isi\e manner of dem- 
it, an‘ hynio means iiicoiisisiapt. 'i lns 
beluiN ivUir IS net i»nly in Us<il bocenniiLT, 
but it IS ei\ioni“d us. It is our M»ur*s 
own e\press command, fiarn of na\ for / 
am ntrrk and hoilu in hrart ( .Malt. .m. 
audit is part of his character, that when 
)i(’ was re\ iled he rev tied not aaain. 1 he 
Vidi^ion of (Mirist wib allow oi no arts m 
its d( lence or recommendafioii, that aie 
not perfectly confoimahle to its rah-s. 
And this cotnluet may bo particulaily 
useful in blunmvj; tin' a* arrmxs that are 

directed a'Minsi «.ursel\es; as skiltul c<mi- 
tenders will idt-times bi^l elude the force 
of a blow, hy not l)oarin_t u[> too rasldy 
against it, and yl at the same lime can 
res<'liitoly inaint.'iin tinar *j;roui’d. Ilns, 
likewise, is tin- most probahh* m: tho<l ot 
disarminij; our adversaries ihemstdves, who 
must, hy this means, ll hy any, be won 
ova r to aili'Cewt behaMouv, when they see 
that all their ealumny and spite and abuse 
cannot pr<»voke us to a return «)t ill usay**; 
but that our only aim is, by all yentlc ai* 
'gumeiits of persuasion, to lediiee tlu ni 
'from 01 ror TO the aeknowled^menl <*t the 

irntb. It is, in short, the duty ot a 
(’hristian, not to bo overcome ot evil; aiul 
it is no less bis duty*, to overcoini’ <'vil 
with *Tood. 

4. 'Idle last thini^ I sliall mention, ne- 
■'ressary for the security <d our rebyitm, 

and of ourselves, a-aliisi the scoIUts, is 
koliness of life. As unreasonable a thing 
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as it is, to make Christianity account- 
able for that wickedness which it utterly 
condemns, yet wo may observe, that the 
deepest and most inciiral)le wounds are 
civen it through those who dishonour it 
more by professing, than they could in- 
jure by denying it. Truth, liowevor 
blight in ilstdf, may yet be obscured, and 
lo.scMiiuch of its native splendour in the 
oyes of men, by the tbiihiess of the m<*- 
diuni through which it is vicvvc'd. . Such 
will lK‘the mtluenc^f tlie life ofa wick- 
ed Christian, who^ both a scandal to 
biiiiself, and a reproach to his profession. 
lUit a virtuous and holy coiiveraaiion is 
the ornament and defence of both. It 
rend<‘rs religion graceful and amiable to 
mankind; and esteem and atfection 
nii'-ing from thence, will best guard it 
fumi I very abu^e. Hut, if it should at 
any time fall under contemi)t and ridicule, 
yet an e\('m])lary Christian a >11 he able 
to r(*ply V iih a good gract* to tlu* seorncr, 
v. h«*ii his own hie i'- a vindic.ition of Ids 
caiee, not his Ciiuse, as it too often 
liappeiis. a eondL-mnaiioii of himself. 
.\iui what belter support against ]>arii- 
( III ir abuse can a good man wish for, 
than a consciousness of .sharing ilic.sanie 
fate with religion ils(‘lf.? or can Jie he disi- 
mayed in surfering tor th(‘ saki* of ir, 
when that also bears a part with him in 
the unjust reproach that he sustains.? A 
n ligioiis man must be ill-treated liy an 
irreligious world: but let lln^ be his coii- 
rKlcnce,thaT the scene will soon he changed. 
Honour, and gl n y, and iinmortahry, will 
he his poriion, w hile ln^llpj>orlablc shame 
and confusion shall o\i rw lieirn the scotlers. 
I'or tfo n shall Ihr nti^hirons man stand ia 
irrraf biddnrss hrfon Ihr fare of such as 
hair affiirtrd him^ anti madr no account 
nf hr.\ fabitnrs. ll'hrn thrif sec it, theu 
.shall be tronblrd liith tumble frai\ and 
,shaU In amazitlaf fhe stransemr^s 0 / his 
.sal\ of ion., so far bei/ond all that they 
lookrd for. And Uni/ ny>nitiinr and 
•'roainii" for atnu/ni^h of sjar it, .'t/riff say 
within thrmsch'rs, this iras hr, irhom xre 
had somrt inn. 'i in drri.tion, and a proverb 
of nproarh. U'rf ouls counted his life 
viadn'"*s, and his end to In iciihont honour: 
hove IS hr nnmbrrrd nith the chitdre/i of 
CUnf and Ins fot is among the saints’! 
(Wibd. T. 1—5.) 
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SERMON I.XXI. 

By Dr. '1'ottik. 

The pernicious EtFccts of an intom- 
perate Indulgence in sensual Plea- 
sures. 

[Prearlii'tl before tlu‘ TJnivf r^ity of Oxford, at 
St. Maiy’a, Morcb 13, 17 i7 O.J 

2 7'im. Jii. 4'. 

I.OTcrs of plensuics more than lovers of God. 

The lovers of pleasures here mentioned 
by the Apostle are, as the orip^inal xvord 
properly iinj)orts. the lovers of sensual 
pleasures: and i;u*y arc tleserilud as in- 
ordinate lo\ers of ihein; men a<ldieted 
to voluptuou^^ess heyonda sense of duty, 
or the restraint of rea•^ojl and religion. 
And, tloahilts’s, this js siuned to he re- 
pre*enled to us as a (lenominatioii of 
mali^unit) . hecju^e is ranked 
V ith a loi\^ liiuii of llie nnet eiioinious 
and I iv»ilii»,ate sunier^, sut li as, we are 
kdd ill the lir^t verse of this ehaptrr, 
were to he the t haraeteri-lic and di'»»raee 
of the Icust tla^-, wliei\ peiiluu^ times 
.•should come. Without 'n<|uirini^ how 
far these clariikToiis da)s lu'zan to di?- 
covtr thcniselvis e\en in lii,* apostolic 
aee, let it sullic(\ that we oujsilves *ire 
certainly wilhm tlie pen-Kl of tune, iiere 
clescrilicd ; and whatever may be our 
proportion of ot}\er i>Uilt, so lar as an 
avowed attaeln.nnt to plea^iuts <1,*- 
striictivo ol the J^^ilK■lph■■^, aii l rnon- 
sistent with the iViie lar dukes ('f relii^ion, 
and is an inlet to \ icv and disordei, so 
far perilous linus are come. I’or, to he 
lovers of pleasure*; ludre than lovers (»f 
Ciovl ami our duty, is one o-f the app.i- 
reJit (lisiinclion.s of tins au;! ; a eliaraeter 
so fam:iiar to us, that it seems to have 
lost its natural dLfonmi), and is rather 
looked upon with eomphiceiu y tli.in al>- 
liorrcnce. But opinion does not alter tlie 
reality of things ; a lilt; of dissolntenes.s 
cannot b<?t innocent ; and it will evern- 
main a most certain truth, lliat an irre- 
.{riilar imlulgeiice in sensu*il pleasures is 
ituit, which, above all tilings, debases 
hitiuiui nature, ami ever has beer, and 
jnust he, the bane ot human happiness. 

Can we therefore empltiy our time 
more usefully, than in endeavouring to 


rescue ourselves from the enchaiitnient 
of such delusive*, hut unmanly and per- 
nicious pleasures ? Can 1 apply to you 
for this purpose in a more interesting 
manner, than by laying before you the 
fatal mischiefs of sensuality, by consi- 
dering particularly, what devastation it 
makes in every constitution that is under 
the dominion of it, from the lowest stage 
of the .animal life, to the highest powers 
and graces of the intelleerual and the 
sjuritual one ? And allhough some of the 
follow inu remarks may. seem rather to 
iielong to an ahandoned prostitution, than 
t ) the h'sser prolicii ncies in voluptuous- 
ness, yet tiiey will be often found to he 
pioportiiuiably just in respect of the lat- 
ter; or may serve, at h ast, as a friendly 
eaulion to those who are making gradiuii 
advances in vices of this kind, without 
rrtlecting upon their deceitful, insinuat- 
ing, anrl encroaching nature. 

We will then con.'*ider miiii, in the 
first plai e, .is a crealuro endued with 
aiuma) life, and furnislu>d with all tho.so 
sensations and appetites vvhieli are its 
ne( essaiy appt iulages. And here, before 
we pro<‘ee<l, it may be proper to observe, 
that, as they are born with us into the 
world, and are an i ssential part of our 
eonslituiHni, an iinaginarion that the per- 
lei litm of our being, in its present stale, 
consists ill 1 k«o\v not what annihilation 
and extirpation of them, is mere enthii- 
siu'^m, as contrary to the sentiments of 
reason as of nature. Tins degree of 
perfection we. cannot attain to, until fhs 
Kurn’ptihU' shall hiuc put on imorrup- 
linn. If, in tin degenerate condition of 
huiiiainty, they aiu loo apt to be licen- 
tious ami inordinate, all that is expci'tcci 
Ironi our sireiigdi and discivtion, is to 
waicli over them with Cfue, to direct 
them t«» their proper objects, and to go- 
vern them with a prudent restrainst ; lest 
our natuiid desires .should grow iinpe- 
tuou.s and he.idstrong, and run wild into 
sinful concupiscence. Let it l»e further 
remarked, tliat, wlien concupisceiua* it- 
.self is said to have the nature of sin, it 
is because it is an irregular tendency of 
the appi'tites, eitlier desiring that which 
is not lawful, or pursuing that wliich is 
fit} beyond the limits of reason and duty. 
Otherwise, the desires arc natural, and 
therefore not criminal, and the gratificd- 
tioa of them must be iiinoccat, because 
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it is noccsaary. Wc arc placed by Pro- 
\idenic<j in this world not only uikUt a 
iit'Ci\ssily of satisfying them for the siip- 
])ort of life, but with a gracious permis- 
sion to gratify them with some degree of 
indulgence, beyond strict necessity, for 
the comfort and well-being of it. This 
would not have been the rase, Inni there 
been no possibility for us to have satis- 
lied our appetites with innocence. They 
are not, therefore, absolutely, and in 
their own nature, sinful ; but they are 
t»)o apt to be the occasions an<l ineite- 
fnents to sin. liven good m(*n may fall 
into their snare, through frailty or inad- 
vertency ; and, in this case, they cannot 
l)ut fetfl and lament, as they will be al- 
lowed to ofl’er in pl(‘a at the great tribu- 
nal, the infirmilies of human natiin*. 
r>ut as for those u ho submit to their do- 
minion without reluctance, and joy fully 
obey the catt of ever % Mcioiis inclination, 
let thtin not vainly imjiute that guilt to 
an original depravity, which is an aci[uir- 
ed coriuption : nor cliarge those miseri(*s 
to the accounud’ nature, vvhicli are strict- 
ly and properly their own. 

And here, indeed, it is, in the early 
prevalence of education and habit, that 
our infelicity lu'i'ins. I'or, were we ac- 
customed from the boginiimg to live ac- 
cording to nature, we should find the ajv 
petites in themselves, reasonable and mo- 
dest; asking little, satisfied with liule; 
but, like favourite children, they are soon 
corrupted by in<lulgence, and being train- 
ed up in tlie scliool of luxury, they find 
many w ants w hicli are not natural to ibeiii : 
being accustomed to bo humoured, they 
become restless and importunate, and grow 
upon us in their demands by every com- 
pliance. It is evident, therefore, that every 
unreasonable gnitiiicatioii is only raising 
a new desire, and, whilst it seems to ap- 
pease tlic appetites, irritates them the 
moro. (h)uld we, therefore, lay an early 
restraint upon them, and h'arnto gratity 
them no farther than Goil and nature al- 
low, it would be the way to avoid niiich 
trouble and disquietude; wc should be 
less solicited, and they would be mure 
Contented. 

Add to tliis, that, when they have thus 
gained strength and vigour, and their wants 
imihiply upon them through indulgence, 
then they soon grow wanton and huitasti- 


cal; are roving from pleasure to pleasure ; 
tirtxl with the present enjoyment, and ea- 
gerly exploring and pursuing fresli objects 
of delight : so that wc aiv in a slate of 
pt'rpclual agitation and uneasiness, not 
only from tlie violence of our desires, but 
fi*om tli(‘ frowardnt'ss and inconstancy of 
their hiimoiii*. And what is still more, 
and cannot but necessarily happen, we 
must feel in jirojioitioii to the cravings of 
our irregular iip|)etites, impatience and 
fretful ni'ss from difficuljies and delays, and 
vexation from frt'(iuent disappointments. 
Such arc the disagreeable sensations that 
einbitlertbe life of a voluptuary, and mul- 
tiply with the increase of his pleasures. 

As the scene opens upon us, it grows 
far more dislressful. The appetites have 
Ix'en long indulged, they have the mas- 
u rv, they have now the reins in their 
hands, and are hastening to put a final pe- 
riod to all the pleasurable sensations of 
their votaries, even by such means as must 
be continually exlingiiishing and deaden- 
ing the very sensation itself. I'or an un- 
wearitxl ap|>licatioii to |)l(‘asures satiates 
and surfeits, rather than satisfies ; it weak- 
ens the tone of the animal powers, and 
wears them gradually into disrelish, and 
perhaps into disuse, even before the course 
of nature brings on the years, tc/ten t/wu 
aJidfi AY ///, f /kivc fid phasiirc in them, 
Ibijoyinents of this kind must be destruc- 
tive of themselves, because they impair 
and <lestroy that quickness of the faculties, 
and that health of constitution upon which 
tlu ir very nature depends. When the 
senses theinsidves grow dull, and wear 
away, the j>leasures of ihom must of ne- 
cessity be languid. And yet such is the 
peculiar infatuation of the voluptuous man, 
aii<l, what would be utterly incredible, 
did not cvi ry day’s observation confirm 
the truth of it in many a fatal instance, st> 
absolute is their dominion, so strong is 
their enchantment, that tliough they chas- 
tise him with pain and diseases, and bring 
on the daily decay of health and strength, 
with trembling nervesaud fa altering steps, 
he crawls on in the same slip]x;ry path, 
till he falls and drops into thegi-avo. 

For the truth of the foregoing observa- 
tions, wo may app<val to cxjKiriencc. In- 
(juirc of those who have led a life of plea- 
sure, as it is falsely called, whether, in re- 
spect of sclf-ciijo)iuent, it be indeed pre- 
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ft>ral)lc to a life of toinperanci^* and regu- 
larity. Ask the seiisiKilisf, ulio siiya^ there 
is luyfhii}^ better for a man than that he 
ihoutfi eat ami driaky and whose Iiappi- 
ness depends upon the unwillijig returns 
of a jaded appetite, whether that eoin- 
poiind of high and delicate meats which 
luxury improvc'ei into an art e an supply, 
l>e not an ofllence to the stomac h, a load to 
the,' e’r)nstitution, and poison to the health. 
Mdieivas rlie miwj that is not «;iirr(‘ited with 
inteinperance tinds an enjoyment in his 
frugal re’pasls which artifice caru^ot give ; 
lui has no loathings of the aptvtite, r)o op- 
j)re>sion of spirits: his sleep is sweet ; he 
eats the labour of his hands ^ and finds 
that thebivad of industry and teinperaric<‘ 
is far more elelicious than the dainties of 
indolent luxury. Or fho\e that sit hnx'^ 
at the ti/we, what ive.l pleas' oe do they 
6nd in that nausi’a and sj'. that re*- 
la.xution and feeblt ne'«s of body, which 
excess never fails to create? Look not 
thou upon the 'nine n hen it is rerf says 
the. Wise Man, u/ir;/ it nt\(ili his colour 
in the cup, nheii ii ;/ o; < t/i it.^c/f aii^ht : 
at the last, it bitcih like a serpent, and 
st/n^cth tfkc an adder, (I'rov. x.xiii. .'ll.) 
Ask the lihieiinoiH man; na\, rallier, doe.^, 
not his very appe’arance de'clare*, that law- 
less plrasines are dearly hought ; and that 
lie has reason, in the bitteTiiess oi' his soul, 
to curse ih«>siMinpurilJes which pr«’y upon 
the constitution, and are r'Atenue^'t to the 
bones ; whieh make sanuli dee repid, and 
hasten on lui earl} and unnatural (del age? 
ft is difiicidt to mention iliis vi^e, and tiie 
tbul train of inisenes ih.>t alte.id it, in a 
decent and inoll’ensi\< manner : let me 
therefore close this l)ranch ea my disc oiirse 
intlie words of high and saord autliea r.y, 
that will command yoi:r reverence ai.d 
awe: 1 beheld, savs Solomon, anion^ the 
simple ones, I discerned anionp: the ijoaths, 
a young man void of undtn.taiuiing. And 
behold ! there mil him a uoniati xcith f/re 
attire of an harlot, and subtle of heart. 
With her mneh fair speteh she caused 
him to yield ; mth the /tattering of her 
lips she forced him. I/e goef/i ajter her 
straighhcay,as an ox goith to the. slaugh* 
ter, or as a foot to the correction of the 
stocks : tilt a dart strike through his fir- 
*ier, us a bird hasfeth to the ,\hare, and 
knoKcth not that it is for his life, (i’rov. 

7, 9, 21, 22, 23.) Remove thy way, 


therefore, far front a strange woman, and 
come not nigh the door of her house ; 
lest thou mourn, at the last, xvhen thy 
jtesh and Ihif body are consumed, and say, 
how hu\ e 1 hated instruction, and dvs^ 
pised reproof t (Prov. v. 8, 11,12.) 

I have been Jiilherto speaking to the 
sensualist as a creature possessed of ani- 
mal life, and furnished with those appe- 
tites which are its noct'ssary apjic'julages ; 
and have sluwvn the t'xpedii ncy ot his put- 
ting 11 curl) and restraint upon iliein, 
wliile pos.-ibly they may bi*ar it, even upon 
his own principles, for the .sak(‘ of pre% 
serving that very nature upon wliich ail 
his plea mrcd)le sensations depend. But 
he mii‘'t likev\isi‘ eonsith'r himself, how- 
<‘\er unwilling h(‘, may seem to ilo so, as a 
being of a nuicii biglim* order, as one en- 
dued witli th(‘ supeuior power of reason 
and luuUustanding. I.c t our nest im'juiry, 
tlierelbn, Ik‘, ill what manner an mtemper- 
al(‘ pursuit of sensual pleasures imisi af- 
ftet lh(' intilleciual part of us, winch 
raises Us far above tiu' brutal lite, even 
to a p‘'U’lici]Mtic)n of the angelic na- 
tuie. 

'\nd lie e first consideration that of- 
fers itself arises, in some measure, from 
the fo )ing ones, and results fi om^hat 
union our souls and bodic's, bywlucdi, 
in our ]‘r<senl state, they mutually act 
up«n each oiIk’I, and symp:ilhi/e in cxich 
otln r’s an’eclioiis. Hence, as any vioh’iit 
or co’.Uuuied disorder in the mind inlro- 
duci sa laHi^uld iiid'sposiiion in our iKxlily 
frame, so* Ji.liiiiiitK s of the* body do 
lecipiocall; ! n feeble and dispirit the 
mii.d. If. inmefoiv, an insiduous uppiri 
(vu'in to sensual pleasures does certainly 
iiupaii our bodily health and strength, it 
will pioportio.iably waste tlie health and 
sin ngili of the* mind: it is not jiossilde, 
whcie incontinc'nce, riot, and luxury, 
liavc enervated tiie constitution, the soul 
should still retain its vigour, or have elas- 
ticity enough to (‘X'irt itself ill sjx'culation 
or ac'tioM. View but the man of plea- 
sures, after a few y<*ars spent in tlie pur- 
suit of them, and beliold! frecjuerit^, in 
the end, what insupportable.* dejection, 
what glooiniiu*ss and horrors ovorshadow 
and sit heavy on his .soul ! 

But this is not all : sensual pleasures 
are hurtful to the mind other ways than 
by depressing it juid the. mischief they 
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lU) is oftru I'olt in lli(‘ intrllcctiuil facul- 
ties, oven before it is derived from fhe 
constitulion. They shut out, in tlic lii^t 
]dacc, the ncres'^ary supplies of know- 
iedjTC, which is the food and noiirisliinent 
oftlic understanding, and without which 
it cannot grow up to its full proportion and 
maturity. For an advaiu ement in know- 
ledge supposes disc ipline, ajiplication, as- 
siduity, labour; exercises which are di- 
rectly opp(»silc* to tlie w hob* scope' and svs- 
tcni of the man of ))k'asiin s, whocanin^t 
well hr thought to have citliCM* leisure' or 
inclituition for such i)ainful employments : 
for painful they must h^‘lotllo^r wlio can 
lja\e little taste or relish for the ple.asures 
of f fm understanding, vvhic ii are of a quite 
ditfennl and supeuior kind lo those of 
sense, and to which it must stoin ageuv-t 
naluK for them to ri'»*, who wallow in 
the mire, and are caUaiigled in sensuali(\. 
liy ibis im-ans, tl.iongh the want of culti- 
vation and iinpio\enK*nt tlie intc lici t uals 
lose tlieii ability, and grow unsi r\i<-eal)lc 
by too little use, as the siwix s dec ay and 
are worn out by too much. 

Add to this, iliMl sensual pleasures arc 
direct (\ injurious to tin* very essence of 
llic ni.nd, and maun it in all its faenl- 
lic-s ; so as lo li usti.Ue, in a great mea- 
sure, any degree* oi application, could 
We be supposed to make* use, of i(. It 
is with the c:onslilulion of the mind as 
of the boijy, no strength of it. can with- 
stand tlie rejK'aU'd assaults of intemper- 
ance and excess. 'I’liey sprc'ad a l»>r- 
))oi, as it w'l'e, over the ralunial soul, 
:in<l render )I impotent in ail Us funt:- 
fions. 'J’Ik' ferment of wine, and tlie 
lire* of lust, raise an impure vapour in 
the brain, which overclouds an<l darkens 
the understanding. '1 lu^ imagination, 
that admirable faculty, whose proper 
Cmidoyment it is lo bring into our view- 
all the vvondculul and b(*autifiil scenes 
of the erc'ation, is no longer the hand- 
maid of reason, but the' (TC'atiire of oui’ 
aj)pc’tites. This fair mirror is blottc'd 
over witli the trace's (»f foul dc\sirc, and 
ovary avenue; is shut up against the ad- 
mission of any ohjccl that might jiolish 
and reiine it. Inyention cannot expatiate, 
because it cannot break loose from thc^se 
earthly, sensual incumbrances which op- 
press it. I’ho memory becomes impair- 
•d; nor would it be any great misfor- 


tune, should it hc' entirely obliterated, 
si arc it is at best but tlie storehouse .of 
sciis^ialiry and impurity ; nor has cou- 
templation laid up there any tieasurcs 
that can deserve a review. No lime 
has i)ccn c.mjdoved in the exercise* of 
thought and rcilc'ction ; whence arises 
not cmly an impatience, but an inability 
of thinking, in short, thcf rational part 
of the Voluptuous man is incorporated, 
as it were, into the animal one; all hi.> 
lhc»uglits arc the thoughts of his hearty 
and ar^, like that, sensual and pollutfd ; 
]»ronipted, dirc'Cted, and circumsc riU'd, 
by the ap})etites. 'I’liis is by no mc*aus 
an imaginary representation : on the con-* 
Irary, they are the obsi'i vaii<ni.-, o1 com- 
mon experit'iice : for how < tt( n have w'« 
seen and lan\cnted, that the Inightrsi iwi- 
tiiral parts Jiave fallen a viciim lo plea- 
biires, having been di voted lu their ^r- 
vice ,ind coniinand, till they have bcvii 
gradually worn aw.'iy, ancl have been 
utteily stupilied and lost? 

Here douhlie.ss the libertine will he 
ready, witli an air ol triumph, to a^k, 
where clsi* is lo be lound ihat gaiety and 
spriglilliiu'ss, that flow of mirili, and 
those sallic.s o|’ wit, whicli Miliven the 
convc'rsalion of the mc'ii oi’ pleasure, be- 
yond all that tc'iiqicrancc' and sobriety 
can jireteiul to? Does this argue the 
want or «lecay of parts; is it not raihcr 
a ])roof of iheir energy and vivacity ? 
lie it so. liul, alas! all this boasted tire 
is, in the seiiplure language, /i/.e f/ie 
cv(ivLlin}i; <>J thorns under a put (Kccles. 
\ii. ().) : so long as the fuel eoniinuesto 
he supplied, it may rai-^e vioh-nt ebul- 
litions ; it may give a glaring light : hut 
it is all the while raging, noi-'V, and seir- 
consumihg; it is a flame that is rather 
scorching than refreshing; and how .soon 
is it extinguished, and leave.s no iv- 
inains but ashes ! To quit the metaphor 
— Tliis liveliness of wit, us it is called, 
is seldom rational, or reconcileable to 
good sen.se or decency : it is not tiie 
oftkjiriug of the iinderstamling ; and the 
passions iheniscdvos must bo either viti- 
ated or inrtaincd to hnve a ixdisli for it. 
For what i.s it alhu* all, but either tho 
extravagance and phrt'iizy of an over- 
heali'd fancy, or the olVensive impurity 
of a debauched one ? Is it the voice of 
that serene permanent joy which is iu 
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ckist but ill the midst of laughter *and 
^Ily ? Or will it bear the review of fine 
* moment's cool re tleet ion ? And when the 
’ leaving of this fever-fit is over, does it 
not end in weariness, faintnes- and n*- 
morsf‘ ? So that, upon tlie \\hol(\ we have 
little iva^oii citiier to en\y or imitate 
•the gayest and' wittiest dehauciuries of 
the men of pleasure ; though much it is 
to be feared, that some few jieniicious 
examples in tliis kind have b(jjn the 
most pre\ ailing induc\‘ments to unexpe- 
rienced youth to run with an absurd 
emulation into the same excess of ritit 
with thcmselvi But ought they not 
rather to b<* 1 >ked upon as so many 
lights to warn us of our danger, and 
prevent our splitting upon tlic rock, 
than to steer by in the Cfiurse of life, if 
perchance there are some* raie and il- 
lustrious instances of such uncommon 
talents, as a licentious and profligate life 
cannot easily get the better of? It ap- 
p<‘ars, they cannot indeed altogether ex- 
tinguish them, they can only abuse and 
prostitute them ; prostitute those gifts 
which were bestowed iijion them for the 
glory of Ciod, and for the honour f>f 
liiiman nature, e\en to the Nilest pur- 
poses of obscenity, inimoraliiy, and pro- 
fiuieiiess. But is not this, in ( (feet, the 
worst way of losing our undei'-t.inding, 
thus infainouslv to degrade and disFriace 
it ? 

7’his ascendancy of the appctiie^ over 
our intellectual fac ulties geiv.'rall} brings 
on, sooner or later, tin* last ’and gnatest 
injuiy they can rccri\f, in the lowest 
and mobt scandalous prostitution of them; 
namely, when all that remains of our r<‘a- 
son is solely cm])loyed to cater for and 
pamper the appetites; when it lias lost 
all authority and lulc. and is become 
the mere vile instruiru nt of that blind 
impulse which it was born to govern, di- 
rect, and controiil. I-ittle. do we deserve 
the name of reasonable creatures, when, 
by an unaccountable inversion of the 
order of nature, the appetites ha\e at 
length, by continual imcroachment, gain- 
ed an absolute sovereignty, and the 
master is become the slave, 'i'he.i when 
our reason is led captive of our lusts, 
BO creature is less rational than man : 


stead of order and harmony, and the 
peace of a regular seh^govi'rnment, the 
whole frame of our hoing is out of pro- 
portion, and wliat can bo tlic effect of 
such anarchy but confusion, and every 
exiiwork? 

But this refhrlion sugge.ts the latter 
part of my iiiquiVy, namely, how an in- 
lemj>enUe iiululgi iico in sensual plea- 
sures must aljcct a man in his moral and 
religious capacilv. 

I ha\e already oijsi'rved, that there may 
be an innoct*nt and lawful, as w'ell as an 
irregular and criminal gratilication of the 
appetite# ; and therefore, to assert with a 
stoical sc\erity, that pleasure arising from 
tht‘ senj-es can have no possible iiitt*r- 
course or communion with the virtues, 
and that to think ol introducing it us a 
companion to them, is tauquam nicretri- 
ccw tfi watronarum avtinn adduvvre 
(C'ic. (le I'in. lib. ii.), is neither si rvice- 
abh* to the cause* of virtue, nor agree- 
able to reason and truth. On the coiv 
trary, tlie good providence of Ciod has 
so dispo'<i‘tl iho geimral plan of this world, 
that, in order to subdue ihe natural da- 
‘‘ires to the inteiest of virtue, which has, 
in the ordinary apjioinlmenl of things, 
the prumi.''e ol this life, as well as that 
whicii U to come, men liave never, upon 
the vvlicde, so real and sineeri* an ea- 
jo\menlof pleasures as wln n they arc 
innoci’nt. i»ul llu n it must be. allowed, 
that unless ue use great circumspection, 
and are care'‘ui*y upon our guard, they 
are exln iiielv .i})t to In'como the baits 
and allurcnunts to evil, and to seduce us 
gradually into a dissolute and irregular 
(*oursc of life, latal to every mojal vir- 
tue, and fruitful of almo.st everjlvicr. 

Tor when men, un in this case, becomg' 
onc e babituated to take their estimate oT 
good and evil from the mere animal aen- 
satioiis, (for vicious pleasures are as great 
corrupters of principles as of practice,) 
they have not in them the root aitd ori- 
gin of viilue ; they have extinguished all 
moral taste, all relish of sublime and 
.spiritual pleasures, without which it is 
impossible that any habit of virtue can 
fix itself in the soul. To become vir- 
tuous, we must tind a pleasure in being 
so; and every pleasure must have its 
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faculty of perception suited and adapt- 
ed to it; and we are no* more capable 
of moral pleasures witliout a virtuous 
disposition, than of animal aratiii cat ions 
without the senses. Or could a prin- 
cij)lc of virtue be supposed to subsist in 
tlic sensualist, how could it exert itself in 
action, or wjiat possible eniploymcnl 
could it find tliere ? l or what is tlie 
chief busiu(‘ss of virtue but to discipline, 
controul, and i;o\ern the appetites and 
the animal passions, to assuajrc the vio- 
lence of their current, and to deduce 
and gently lead ihem in tludr proper 
channels ? lUit is a modovation of desires, 
is the government of the a])pt^itos, to be 
found in men whose very profession it is 
to inflame them ? What ! shall we look 
for abstemiousness in the drunkanl, or 
for continence in llie adulterer ? 

We may go on to ohsi rxe, that a vo- 
luptuous life is nut only at variance 
with every act of pci^onal cfiiiduct and 
fei‘ff-governnicnt, but is liken found to 
have little fellowslnp or alliance with 
any kind or <l<*gn-c of ‘«(K-ial virtue. 
TIumv is as iiatuial a connection b<*- 
tween llie several sort.*> of the \ice.s as of 
the viitues ; and the gradation is as 
from the one to the otliei ; so i!iat wc 
need not vvoiulur, if those that have in- 
<lulged themselves in the vicv^ of concu- 
piscence, should soon mak<' llie ri*^i fa* 
miliar to them. 1 liey liiai <*annot iv- 
gulate their appetites, will Ik’ little 
able to govern the passions that are c\- 
citod and inflamed by them; and wlieii 
these, ill each other's ai<l and 
demand to l)e gratified, vvJiat (>pp<»siio 
principle shall we s<*ek for to couuii ract 
and repress llioir uniti'd force ? Shall 
wc expect to find in die volupiiutrv the 
kind iMftplicent sentiments of Jiunianity ? 
No. *f-indulgence cintois in its* If; 
jliates all avocation from ])leasu res ; turns 
'away its face from the sight (»t inisiny, 
Dr hardens itself to behold it without 
sympathy : it is not grieved for the af- 
fliction of Joseph, byt it can abundantly 
create the distress which it cannot fc<*l. 
Docs he possess the useful virtues ot the 
generous neighbour, or the disinterested 
ones of the laithtul friend ? On the con- 
trary, where do we find, that the man 
iuflamed witli wine, or transported with 
lust, is at all apt to consider whom he 
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j^^ends, or whom he injures ; wl^ose rc- 

^putation lie wounds, or whose peace he 
di'stro} a ; w hose confidence ITc abuses, 
or whose innocence he betrays; whltt 
friendship he violates, or what cii milieu 
he creates ? Nay, is he not frcqwntly 
seen to break through the strongest tk»s,' 
even of natural afl'ection itself; for what-; 
d(\gree of it can Ju* be supposed to 
tain who abandons himself to vices which 
must ct rtainly waste his fortune as wcH 
as iiis heal til, and too often entail upon 
his unhappy descendants infamy, po- 
verty, %ind disease's? Or, in .short, can 
ho he in any respect a useful member 
of the cominiuuly, when voluptuousness 
is so ev idently ill structive of all social 
h:ippiiU‘S‘'. as it eradicates all those vir- 
liKo which ari' the support and strength 
of society, and ushers in all those vices 
whicli disorder, iMifecble, and, should 
tlay hei onie i pidi inical, imrt dissolve 
ir r i'or as industry and frugality arc 
nursid by teiiqu raiico, so a prostitution 
to pleasures engenders sloth and luxury, 
aiifl must be fed by extravagance ; and 
a*? that cann'»t luni; be supported by in- 
teiiiiiy aral boiu tli gnat pillars 
1‘ivil socicl will supp(>rl ikst If 

fi'iee and and eviiy ml of injus- 

tice. Vrom iJ-KtiCc ‘av" 5 t. lanu“-, co/«c 
:*<//.' cn'l uuion^ uou .* C<mf 

(fa n ;• ; Jtcnvi\ ew/t of i/our liusis 
(.James, i\. 1 .) And in tie catalogue of 
the works of the llesfi enumerated by St. 
Paul, to (idultcnf^ fornk atioii, /// 7 c/ciot- 
//f s>, .s.v, succeed hutrvdy va* 
\i'rafhy sirfr^ sedi- 
MiirdvrA. (Cial. 

V. 19. -0, lil.) J/irf Xk'liu huh a'.'yc 
says the Wise Man, xkho hjfh sorrozi' ? 
xk/to hath i'ontvntions / xiho hath baft" 
blifi!^ t U'ho hiUh Xkounds xdlhout cause! 
'I’heu that tarry Itotfr at fh' irihCf they 
that *41; to seek niixt aiur, (l^’ov, xxiii. 
' 29 , J(t.) 

I.ei US advance yet one stop further, 
to see w hat ruin and de.solation is made 
by an irregular indulgence in sensual 
pleasures in the highest attainment of 
man's nature, the (diristian life. And 
if it has been made appear that such an 
indulgenri; does greatly enervate and 
4‘oiTupt the mind in its mere natui'al and 
moral stale, how much more m^st it 
war dgainsl and wound the sovd tn ita 
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spirit^ai one? A voluptuous life is a; 
variaiu c witli the ve y esM*iicc of the 
' Christian institution, the end and 
design of whicli was to ivsc ue u^ iVoni 
<4 Ac ^fJominion of our lusts, to spiriiua- 
ijze our athrlions, and to purily our 
nature hy the inc'iins of ‘^ract*, that we 
Tni^lit ho Vessels of honour, sanciilied 
and prepared for gl(»ry. It is the tii'^t 
engai;('inent we enter into iipoj) our ad- 
mission into the ('iiristian l OM-naiit by 
l)aptisin, ‘"that we lenounce all carnal 
desires of the lU sli, so that we- will not 
follow nor he led hy tlieni." 'I'lie exter- 
nal rite is the einhleni (»l‘ purity, and hy 
the inward operatioji of it w'e arc dedi- 
cated as lioly unto Ci«'d : Our hodns 
arc the tcmytfc^ nf the Hot)! Ohustj who 
cannot inhabit iinpinity and coi riijaion. 
In consequrjiee of this, the works of 
ihc il( sh au' con^tandy t in oppoviijon 
to the woiks <if the sjnrit ; and tin* car- 
nal nund is n pi(“‘enied ii" eninn\ against 
God, /o/' // 7Uit sultjtK't ('} f/n iud (if 
Got!, nor indeed tan hr, (Rom. ^ili. 70 
fur the flc.'ih (>aYs the same ajmsth*) 
luHitth the and the .yyint 

a^din.^t tne //*‘.sh ; (>rd tJnse an‘ con- 
trary the u/fi to the ()th(/\ (did. \. 170 
So that llu'ie is no leconeilin^ the pro- 
jc ssimi of the spiritual n li^^ion (d' (’hiist 
witii an ir.duLeiice in ‘■emiial lusts; as 
there is not a sjuirle Cliri.'iian urar c* that 
can take hhjI and grow in (uir Ii«-arts, 
unless liny are lirsl puiiiiid from all 
p\il ami t(-riupl ali'eoii.nis, frtrm e\eiy 
impure and inordinatr* desire : ln:\ // a 
nian yarge hmiMli honitiu^e, he shall 
be a xessil unto htuhniCj cm ni tilted and 
•tncct fur the Ma.sta \s nt-c, and pre- 
pared fur c\cjy p^oodxLuik. (‘J 'I’jin. li. 
2^10 Jhvpaied for the ivceplion ufe\ery 
virtue and liiace that « an adorn t! 
Christian in this life, ami j>repared for 
the exaltation and rewaid of lliein in a 
better. For indeed rh^.^ purity (»f lieart 
which oiir religion iv(|uires of us is no 
more than what is absoluu ly necessary 
to qualify us for hea\eu, und cannot 
be dispensed with from the very iiuluic 
of the happiness that is there to be re- 
vealed. 'I’he kingdom of glory is a spi- 
ritual kingdom, and all the enjoyments 
of jt arc of a spiritual nature; and they 
who will be partake] s ol them iiubt fust 
tMidea\our to ^"quiic a rclibb and savour 


?f things spiritual, and must begin their 
preparations foi^ heaven by cultivating 
those graces which tiiey shall exercise 
JiereaitcT, and by restraining those ap- 
petites wliicli can meet with no gratifi- 
cation there. Ji is a notion to w'hicii 
the light of nature, carried several of 
the more e.xalleil heathens, and which 
many eminent (Ulnistiaii writers have 
thought not disagieeahJe to tlie revealed 
notices of a future state, that the vicious 
im'linations which the soul contracts in 
the body through liahils of lust and 
sensuality, and iluir consequent train 
of vices, do iu‘»iiuiale themselves into 
the very substance of the soul, and ad- 
here to it, like a leprosy, in its separat<» 
state. In this ligiit it appears, that the 
sensualist caniaa partaki* of the joys of 
liiaveii, not only through an exclusion 
fioiu them hy a moral decree, hut through 
an inability to taste them from a natural 
incapacity ; and that, with all liis de- 
pv.ived appetites about him, he coilld 
Jia%e no sensi* of the pleasures of hea- 
ven were he placed there. Rut however 
that may be, this is certain — that he will 
never be pill to tli(‘. trial. Whether the 
im Iiiiatioiis theiuselves su!)si^t in the soul 
or nut, v\i‘ know at least the guilt which 
they comimiuicale u ill insepaiably cleave 
to ii Idr ever; and no pollution will 
eTcr b<‘ aiiniitli'd into the presence of 
G(ul, who is of ]>un r eyes than to be- 
hold impurity ; he placclh before his 
tliroiie those only that are in the white 
robes of rujliteousness ; but neither 
driinkanls, n r adiilli-rers, nor fornica- 
tors, norumJe.in ]>ersons, can have any 
inljcijiancc in the kingdiun of Christ 
and <»f (Jud. 

I liii.e nrnv gone through the several 
considerations I purjiosed to hqaL before 
you, in ordiTto shew wliai fat.d nftischicfa 
and irretrievable rum an intemperate pui^' 
suit of sensual pleasures biiiigs upon the 
vvliolc man, in every stage and t' lulition 
of bis being. And certainly they must 
have great weight vi'ith all that retain any 
sense of the dignity and perfection of 
human luitun' ; that have any regard for 
their Iieallii and peace ; for the regular 
CMijoyment of their faculties ; for the im- 
provement of their understanding ; for 
their increase in virtue; in short, that 
have any true relish for happiness in 
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this wrnld, or (‘xpoctation <if bliss in lempcninco ; were the sensual appo- 
tliat which is lo 0/:nc. 'I'hcsc indit'd to b<* panipiTcd in youtli, oi%jven 


arc consiilcratioiis of general coiiceiii, 
«ikI ah'fTi all r)rtlcrs and dc;^rcrs <jf men 
ami oK (’hii‘‘iians. lUit ihcK* is soinc- 
ttiin ;:5 m» iK'ce.liar in the circunisliinces ol* 
a leanu'd and n'liidons cducaiion, and 
the topics uf this' djsc<»iuse may b»‘ ap- 
plied wjlli such sinful. u* p«-op]U»y and 
force to tlio^c V'ho h.i'.e tl.e .nl\anli!;ji*s 
ot‘ it, that I sl‘j.11 ciiLii'a! ynti- paMt-me 
and attrnijon :i litlh- loi';j^‘-r, w'l.Iv* 1 
malt* ihi'i special appla aiK'n, which, I 
trust, ma\ piove a.s Uil as ll is appo- 
site. 

from a lhoroii«di insiejit into human 
nature, with a walihl'ul lyt* and kind 
attention to tin* \aiiity and intemixTale 
heat <d' ^iiiith, with v. t Ihu' i^lu <l nie.i- 
Siircs for tin' a<i\iUicemejit ol all useful 
literal live, ami tlu- continual Mippoit and 
increase of \irliie ami picly, have the 
vise and k1u;ious inslitiitor- of tiic nilc>, 
of comliKl and go\crnm'‘iii in plums 
of l•(lm•alln|J, done .ill llial human pHi- 
dence could do to })rosm»ie t!n‘ mo t e\- 
rellenr ami hem licial <lc'ij,n, l»y the 
most rational and w<'il-con( encil mean*'. 
They tint laid the foiimlalKsn ucIL in 
the dis» ij)line ami re^nlalion of tin* ap- 
petiiev,. 'i lu y put them uml< r the re- 
straint oi w lioh’-oiiu* and ll '.'.■•»] riih 
to ydace ih. m oin ol the n cui of ii'- 
teniperaiice, .ml to pi < (. !ml«' an e\<(^s 
tli.it st'i’ve only lo ‘•niinpi, ni- 

fiame, aiui (oiinen! llnm. i h« y .ueftd 
with food convenii-ni fur th"m ; \\m!i 

simjilieilv yci *>'ii.lieiencv ■ j'di a kind 
thoui;h u*^ hand. !;\ tins im .in^ 

the sei'ds (jI \i(e au; ‘■til’ d m ilieir 
birth ; youne perMia^j are heie o nu)\e.l 
from leinpt.ilioMs, ii> \\h:ch (>^he;^, fiom 
a less Iiappy siUialion, jire too fivtp.n nlly 
expose#; and by an eaily liahii of teiii- 
perance ami self-command they m.iy 
K'arii either to prevent ail ii rcidilav soli- 
citations, or Willi e.i.se lo coiilrol Jhun. 
llap])y are they, w h<j Ijy a thankful 
enjoyin<‘]jt of the^e udvanJ.ij^es, and a 
willing ronij)liaiu:e with liu-u /ulcs, lay 
up in store for the. rest v>f tlieir hie vjitue, 
health, ami peace ! 

Vaiu iiuJicd would he llio cxpicta- 
tion of any real pioi»iess in inullcciual 
and moral iinproveinenis, were uol the 
fouotlaliou thus laid jji strict regularity 


vitiated with ihat degree of indulgence 
wliich an estravagaiit world may allow 
and cull elegance, but in a place ^ 
education would be downright luxury. ^ 
'Hie taste of sensual pleasures must h# 
checked and abated in them, that tliey 
may a^*(|uire ti reli"!! of the more suV 
lime pleasures that result Iroin reason 
ami leligion ; that they may pursue them 
wilh elfect, and enjoy lh(;in witlioutavo- 
c.Uicni. And have they not in this place 
c\<*ry motive, assistance, and encourage- 
nu nt, to ingage them in a viituous and 
nioi.d life, and tri aniniati* them in the 
attainment of useful li'iiniing? What rank 
or condition of yruilh is there that has 
not <laily and hourly oppo'tuniiie.s of 
laying in supplies of knowledge and 
virtue, lliat will in every station of life 
bi; etpially serviceable* and ornamental 
to themselves, ami hcnelieiul lo mau- 
kind ? 

And shall anv one dare to convert this 
lioiise of discipline and learning iiUo a 
house of tli'^soluieness, e.xtravagance, ahd 
not r With what an aggravation of guilt 
do ifuy load llK*jnselvi‘s, who at ihc same 
time lhat they are pursuing llirir own 
unhappiness, sacrilegiously hieak through 
all the fern < s of g«*()d order aiul govern- 
meru, and l>y tlieir piaclice, sediicement, 
and e.* ampli‘, do what in them lies to 
ini'’*)duce iiU'‘ thesi* schools of frugalily, 
.s»)hi.»l\, .ihd Icinperaiice, all the Jiiad 
vices and vain gawlies of a licentious and 
vo!iipiut»us a^e ? W iivit have lliey to an- 
swer i!»r, \\!k>, '\}.i!e they proliigalely 
‘•(pi.i'id^r av.ay lhat most j)recioiis pait 
<'f lime, winch is liu- <ndy w'asoii of ap- 
plicaiem and iinpiovemeiii, lo ihcir own 
jua iru v.il)l>- I I’ucoLivage one another 
in an idle and sensual I'our'-o of life, 
:nid hy spi\ aiung wide ll e contagion, le- 
llcct a sc andal upon, ami strive to hring 
jiilo p.uhhc dioc lcvin, the place ol jIicji* 
Mluti>ia»n, where indiistm, lilenUurc, 
virUie, threnev. and vvliattvcr else u 
pi.iise-worthv /(lid lot ages llcniriili and 
iihoumi ? L iliis ilu' oenumc fruit of the 
pi(*us (.an* of our ancestors for the bcctu 
rily ami propagation of religion and good 
m.mnei.s to ilie latest posterily ? Is thi 
at la.^t the reward of llieir inuni^'iixat 
or decs lids conduct corrc'Uon for 
jf recot^ci* 
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their views, or with the just oxpec; 
tionsfeiid deinaiids of your fi-rends vi 
your country ? 

Nor let any one vainly imagine, that 
the time and valuable opportunities, 
which arc now lost, can hereafter be 
K-Called at will ; or that he, who has 
run out his youthful days in dissipation 
and pleasure, will have it in his power 
to stop when he ph‘ases, and make si 
wiser use of his riper years. Yet this 
is too generally the fallaeioiis hope that 
flatters the youth in his si'iisual indul- 
gences, and leads him insensibly on in 
die treacherous ways of vice, till it is 
now too late to return. There’ arc few 
who at one plunge so totally im merge 
in pleasures cis to drown at once all 
power of reason and conscit'iice. Tlioy 
promise themselves that they can indulge 
their appetites to sucii a point only, and 
can check and turn them back when 
tJiey ha\e nan their allotted race. I do 
notindi‘ed say that there never have l)(*en 
persons in wiiom the strong ferment of 
ytmthful lusts may have happily sub- 
siiletf, and who may hav(' brought fortli 
fruits of amoiulnieiit, and displayed many 
eminent virtues. God torbid ! that even 
the most licentious vices of youth should 
be absolutely incorrigible. But I may 
venture to aflinn, that the instances in 
this case Jiave been so rare, that it is 
very dangerous for any <iiie to trust to 
the oxperiincnt upon a presumption that 
he shall add to the number. The only 
sure way to make any profu iency in a 
virtuous life is to set out in it iHiimes. 
It is then, when our inclimili.ius are 
trained upon the way tliat they should 
lead us, that custom soon makes the 
best habits the most agix'oable; tin* wavs 
of wisdom become the ways of plea.sant- 
ncss, and every step we adv.ince lli- y 
grow more easy iuid moie delight I ul. 
But on the contrary, when vicious head- 
strong ap^ietiteb are tu be reclaimed, and 
inveterate habits to bo corroctid, vvJiat 
seeprity can vve give ourselves that we 
shall have either inciination, resolution, 
or power, to stop, and turn back, ^nd 


recover the right v\ay, from VNhieli we 
Itavo so Iqng and so widely wandered, 
and enter upon u niwv life, when ^ i- 
haps our strengtii now faileth us, .iiid 
we know not how near vve may be to 
our journey s end ? 

These reHections 1 liave strggested prin- 
cipally for the sake df tliose, who allow- 
ing themselves in greater indulgences than 
are consistent wdth a liberal and virtuous 
education, give e\ident proofs that they 
are not suflicieiuly aware of the danger- 
ous encroachments and the peculiar de- 
ceitful ness of pleasurable sin. Happy 
for them ! would they once seriously 
ronsider tlicir ways ; and no time can 
be mon^ proper than w hen these solemn 
seasons of rccolh ction and religious dis- 
cipline should particularly dispose them 
to seriousness und thought. 'l‘hey would 
then discover, that tliough they are a 
while carried gently and supinely <h)wn 
the smofith stix'am of pleasure, yet soon 
the torrent will grow too violent to be 
stemmed; tliewavi's will arise, and dash 
them upon rocks, or sink them in whirl- 
])ools. U is therefore the part of pru- 
dence to stop short while they may; 
and to divert tlndr course into a difierent 
channel, which, whatever obstructions 
and dirticiilties they may labour with at 
lirst, will every day become more prac- 
ticable and pleasing, and will assuredly 
c.irry them to a serene and secure haven. 
But if neither the ap]nvhension of the 
dangers, anxieties, and miseiies, that arc 
the sure ailendants upon vice and vo- 
InpUionsm in ibis life, can awaken 
liieir bars; nor the assurance of that 
e.'ilm sell-p»is-ession, that regular enjoy- 
ment of ail ihe j'aculties of body and 
mind, that health, peace, and joy, which 
are the .issociao s of temperance and vir- 
tue, can win upon their inclinations; 
tlun - 0 j/ointg man, in thif 

youth, and ht thy heart ehea thee, in 
the day-': of thy youth, and uaik in the 
uays of thy heart, and in. the sight *of 
thine ey(s : Out /enuxv thou, that Jor all 
theie things Cod uill bring thee into 
judgment, (Ec’cles. xi. 9 .) 
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Phil. iv. g. 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whaUoevvr tilings are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoe\'er 
things are of goA report: il thtire b« any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, tkiok 
on these things. 

The apostle has here given us in one 
view, a complete and beautiful system of 
the Christiair morality. Such is the 
proprK'ty and extent of llic words he has 
made use of, as to express every essen- 
tial virtue, and every ornamental grace. 
Mot only the things tiiat arc true, and 
honest, and just, and pure, arc recom- 
mended to us, but those likewise that arc 
lovely and of good report. Jf t/ure be 
mny virfue — lliat w(! are to think upon 
and contemplate ; to esteem and value it 
highly, and to iix it in our minds. But 
thi.s, it seems, is not sulTicicnt ; wc must 
go on to greater perfection ; and if there 
be any praise ; Hi quid cum rirtute con- 
junct urn, et laudahile est, says Castalio 
upon the place : if there be any thing 
truly laudable, th«u is connected with 
virtue, and renders it amiable and grace- 
ful in the e^t% of men — that likewise 
must be the object of our contcinplacioa 
and pursuit. 

In order to shew the extent aud ptr- 
iectidh of the Christian morals, I shall 
fine inquire into the general nature of 
the 'virtues recited in my text: 

And, secondly, 1 shall consider them 
under the advantages of that cultivation 
and improvement, which the apo&tle re* 
ijoininends. 

Upon a critical view of the passage 
before us, wc shall find that St. Paul 
first introduces to our notice the general 
principle of virtue; and then . proceeds 
to a perfect and distinct enumeration of 
tlie saveral spccigt of it, with that accu* 
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which a careful and judiefmus 

readik'may always discover in j}is writ- 
ings. An examination into the sense of 
the words he makes use of, in the order, 
in which they lie, will shew the justness^ 
of this remark. 

Fii-st, then ; whateoever things arc true, 
these we arc to think upon^ and implant 
in oiir minds, as the fixed principles of 
our conduct. Ti'uth is the great founda- 
tion and test of morality. For wbicii 
reason, we find in the most ancient wri- 
ters, both sacred and profane, that it is 
a comprehensive name for the whole 
system of virtue; and a lie is often 
used as an equivalent term to vice. When 
the old heathen moralists would recom- 
mend a right and virtuous cuniluct. tiu;y 
advise men to pay the same regard to 
truth in actions as in words ; to live a 
life of truth ; to "be no more guilty of 
a lie Mil practice than in convtTsarioii. 
And the scriptures speak the same kind 
of language. In them, the great Crea- 
tor himself is styled the God of truth ; 
and his law is the truth. The ^a^^ouf 
of the world, who came to ti ach men 
the perfect will of Go'd, c\»lls himself 
the truth and the Vfe : his divine doc- 
trine is, through the whole New l\sra- 
immr, called the truth as it is in Jestts ; 
the ivord of truth ; the uay of truth ; 
and truth itse/f. And, on the. contrary, 
the w'ii'kcd one, the original author of 
all evil principles and practices, is inli- 
tlcd tlie father of lies. 

And tlierc is a strict propriety in this 
kind of langu:ige. l or all the mocikl 
virtues are of eternal truth and goodness, 
correspondent to the immutable nature 
and perfections of God, and invariable as 
the origin from which they are derived. 
And therefore it is certain, we may as 
well contradict the truth of things in 
practice, as deny it in speculation 1 hus, 
for instance, if I neglect to pay any ho- 
mage to God, and live in f presumptuous 
violation of hia laws, is it not, m effect, 
to declare, tliat I, a dependent creature, 
owe him neither submission or obedi- 
ence? which is absoluiely false. If I 
refuse to acknowledgi? his mercies in the 
redemption ot mankind by Christ Jesus, 
is it nut the same thing as to say, that 
I w'anted no assurance of pardon for 
my transgfessions, oo means of recuuCi- 
Ff 
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liation to my offended God ; or that*^^ of what is sacred, on account of its rc- 


had no need of an instructor or an as- 
■ sisunjC to lead me in the way of life ? 
both which presumptions arc undoubt- 
edly contrary to ti uth : and as in these 
instances we disclaim the general prin- 
ciples of natural or revealed religion, so 
by every immoral action vve contradict 
some particular truth. If I am guilty 
of injustice, 1 disallow the fixed maxim 
of equity, in nof doing to othen^ what 1 
would ihetf should do to me. If I am 
ungrateful to my benefactor, I deny Unit 
itindness deserves a requital; and if 1 
am intemperate and voluptuous, I plainly 
declare, that there is no occasion for the 
appetites to be under tlie controul and 
guidance of the superior faculty of rea- 
son. In short, whenever we deviate from 
-virtue, we adopt some false print iplc or 
maxim, as the governing rule of our ac- 
tions in that instance; whereas tiuth is 
the one invariable standard, to which we 
arc obliged to conform, by making the 
course of our life and manners corre- 
spondent to the will of God ; suitable 
to that state and order of things which 
he has constituted in nature ; and agree- 
able to our own frame and situation, to 
the relation we bear, and the various 
obligations we arc under, to other beings. 
Thus we see, that virtue in general con- 
sists in the conformity of our actions to 
truth ; and that St. Paul has prescribed 
to us an universal rule of life, taking in 
the whole compass of oui moral coiiduct, 
when he says, uhaUotier thing's arc 
trifCf think on these things. 

But he thought it not sufllcirnt to de- 
fine virtue in its general nature only ; 
to give us a more distinct idea of it, he 
proceeds to recount its several species by 
a perfect and exact enumeration. 'J'hese 
arc comprehended in the following ex- 
pressions : whatsoever things are honesty 
whatsoever things are Justj whatsoever 
things are pure^ 

The term honest in this place, though 
you allow it the same force as the Latin 
honestuntj ie very far from reaching tlie 
sense of the original word vvhich 

rendered in the margin of our biblcs, 
with much more propriety, venerable: 
nor does even this word, in our language, 
come up to the full meaning of the ori- 
jina], unless you include in i^the notion 


lation to God. The root, whose signi- 
hcation it retains, properly imports an 
act of religious worship. a word 

of the same origin, .signifies the holy 
place where religious mysteries were 
celebrated. And a few instances will 
serve to shew that this sense is by no 
means foreign to the derivative of my 
text. The author of the second book 
of Maccabees expresses by it the ma- 
jesty and sanctity of the temple : he uses 
it likewise as descriptive of the sabbath, 
calling it tlic most sacred day : he gives 
it as an epithet to their venerable and 
holy laws : and he ascribes it to God, 
as an altributa of his most holy and 
glorious name. To the same sense it is 
applied by tlie primitive ecclesiastical 
-wTitirs. One instance among many 
may serve for an example. Clement of 
Alexandria, speaking of image worsliip, 
condemns the juactice of it for this 
reason, because it infringt^s rh ffifAvirfira 
it is an encroachment upon thte 
venerability of the Deity. From this 
use and sense of the original word, thc^ 
precept of St. Paul will appear to have 
this meaning : — U^'/iataocier is tni/j/ re- 
verend and sacred^ whaisoex cr, as such, 
is the proper ohjecl of your ve?ieration, 
think on these things. 

Under this head therefore must, in a 
particular manner, be included all the 
duties we owe to God, all the offices of 
piety and religious worship. These nc- 
cThsarily arise I’rom a contemplation of 
tlic adorable perfections of that infinite 
Being, who will forever be the object 
of the highest degree of ^neration to all 
rational creatures in. the universe. A 
lelativc and subordinate veneration has 
likewise been paid in all ages and comi- 
trifs to (wery thing tliat has a connec- 
tion with divine worship ; for which rea- 
son, places and things dedicated to the 
service of God have ahvays been es- 
teemed sacred. wo-ayra-f Ti»«< 

: the ministers of the gospel are 
to remember, that they likewise have a 
sacred and reverend character to sup- 
port. When we arc called upon there- 
fore to think upon whatsoever things are 
venerable, we are excited especially to 
form in our mind.s the most awful sen- 
timents of the majesty of God, and not 
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to be wanting in the homage and duty 
we owe to him, in veneration of what 
belongs to him, or in any expression^ of 
reverence in the performance of our re- 
ligious adoration. 

The apostle having thus secured our 
regard to the first class of moral duties, 
^laniely, such as we owe to God, he 
j)rocec<ls next to recommend those that 
are due to men — Wkatnotver things arc 
Just, think on these things* — By this 
expression he denotes the general prin. 
c'iplcs of justice and eijuity ; and the 
offices that flow from these* are of great 
variety and extent. An exact and scru- 
pulous regard to the rights of others, 

' ^^ith a deliberate and fi^d purpose to 
preserve them upon all occasions invio- 
late, wherein the essence of justice con- 
sists, secures the practice of the M'hole 
system of social virtues. For the rights 
of men exact from us whatever they 
have a just and reasonable claim to in 
their persons, properties, and characters. 
It is a very low and imperfect kind of 
yustice, merely to abstain from injuries. 
We must be active in the exercise of this 
virtue j as occasions and circumstances 
require, we must be just to the merits 
of men by commendation and lavour: 
we must be just to tlieir necessities by 
charitable relief: we must be just to 
their infirmities liy camlour and huma- 
nity. In short, llu* exercise of justice 
does not only exclude oppression and 
fraud, and tlie grosser kinds of iniquity, 
but it is inc()nsist(*nt likewise with rigour 
and severity in the pursuit of our legal 
demands; \vii|^ envious competitions, 
and uiulcrniiiiing arts; witli slaiuler, de- 
traction, ami consju^'iousness ; and with 
every thing that betrays a malevolent 
and ungenerous spirit. So that when 
St. Paul rccom mends to us u/tatsucivr 
things 4ire Just, he recommends tlie 
practice of every virtue, tliut men can 
exercise towards each other, that has 
any tendency to listablish or promote the 
welfare, regularity, or liappim'ss of so- 
ciety. 

The remaining branch of moral virtue 
produces such as regard ourselves : and 
these are contained in the expression, 
ZL'hatsoercr things arc jwre* Tliis word, 
perhaps; in its strict and primary sense, 
jnay be confined to the virtues of couti- 
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^nce and chastity ; but we may extend 
its signification farther, so as to import a 
strict abstinence from all such polluted 
pleasures as are conti'ary to temperance 
in general : from all irregular gratifica- 
tions whatsoever of the sensUal appe- 
tites. For all irrational and base in- 
dulgences ©f this kind spread a dofih- 
ment and taint over the soul, by enslav- 
ing it to gross conceptions, and blotting 
it with the traces of foul desires, and 
by that nieaMs rendering it utterly inca- 
pable of refinement for any intelleclual 
and spiritual employment, l^he scrip- 
tures always speak of them in such a 
manner, as to shew, that whatever is 
contrary to a life of temperance, so- 
briet 3 % and chastity, is pollution. Sen- 
suality of every kind turns the man 
into the brute : it destroys the purity 
and sanctity of the rational nature ; it 
profanes the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and actually disqualifies us from rising 
to that exalted state of liappiness in 
heaven, whiTt: nothing that defilctli can, 
make i;s approach.' 

St. Paul having thus far recommended 
to us the contemplation and piii'suit of 
virtue, first under the character of its 
general nature, and in the accurate 
distribution c»f it into its three great 
branches of pi(*ly, justice, and temper- 
ance; he proceeds, in the next place, 
to carry our virtues to their greatest 
improNcment and perfection, by prescrib- 
ing to us the cultivation of every thing 
that has a connection v^itll them, so us 
to render them amiable and rcqnitable : 
Whatsocrer things are lax tin, "a hat soever 
things arc oj' good report — think on 
these things. As if lie had said — Pur- 
sue virtue upon its right principle ; ad- 
mit nothing into your practice but what 
is coniiisteiU with truth : and follow this, 
where it leads you, through the com- 
prehensive; division of the* duties you 
owe to (bxl, to men, and to yourselves. 
But be caredul, at the same time, that 
you discharge these duties in sucli a 
manner as to throw a light upon your 
good works, adding grace to your vir- 
tues, and making them, as much as 
possible, tlie object of imitation and. 
praise. 

This is by no means ati vilnnece^^aty 
addition to virtue ; as w'ill plainly appear, 
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if we reflect upon the very diflercht 
appearances it assumes from the manner 
4n which it is practised. It is this which 
makes as gre^at a distiiiction in moral 
behaviour as in civil; so that actions, 
founded on the same principle, shall in 
one view make virtue desirable and lovely, 
inviting the public regard ; and in an- 
other, shall make it unainiable and dis* 
tasteful, deterring men from the pursuit 
of it, and forbidding them to embrace it. 

How^ venerable, for instance, is tlic 
-appearance of rational and manly piety, 
manifesting the inward sentiments of the 
heart in the performance of religious 
adoration, by decent gesture, by a com- 
posed and serious deportment, by looks 
full of afliance, gratitude, and aflection, 
wliere ter\our is tempered with sobriety, 
and confidence with humility !. Very dil- 
ierent iroin this is the indolent and un- 
animated demeanour of some, and the 
enthusiastic air of others, who, though 
both may possibly have their thoughts 
fixed upon heaven, yet certainly they 
neither of them contribute to make the 
beauty of holiness apparent in the public 
worship of (lod, but rather deaden or 
distort the genuine I'eatures of piety, by 
iiegleciing or overstraining tlie forms of 
it. 

The case is the same with res pect to 
the social virtues, wliich arc very ill 
recommended by a cynical moroseness, 
or a stoical inflexibility. In what a dif- 
ferent light are liberality and generosity 
'Seen, when the manner of conferring the 
benefaction shall either double the kind- 
ness, or shall make the person obliged 
<cut of humour, and almost unthanklul 
for the favour he receives? Sincerity 
scarce appears to he the same virtue, 
when it expresses itself with an unb<>- 
<Coming freedom or an ungiuiixlcd blunt- 
nesa of speech, regarding neither per- 
sons nor seasons ; and when it maintains 
Uie same regard to truth, with a civi- 
lity and decency in words and actions. 
In short, we always do an injury to 
virtue, when we do not clotha it in a 
becoming dress, and give it all the.ad- 
•vanlages and lustre it is capable of re- 
ceiving. Nay, in truth, we take away 
flrom its very essence, and hinder every 
good action from being the res Integra 
lhat it ought to be, whenever we suiier 


anyAing heterogeneous or disagreeable 
to its nature to te mixed with it. No 
man therefore should be contented with 
himself as a real lover and practiser of 
virtue, unless lie aims to excel in virtue ; 
which he cannot do, unless he. makes a 
good life a graceful one, and performs 
every right action in the best and mos( 
becoming manner. 

Tully, in his Book of Offices, Ip very 
particular in his observations upon tlio 
hmestttm et decorum ; for this reason, 
because there is no time or situation of 
life, which has iioi a correspondent duty 
belonging to it ; nor is thc're a duty 
without a certain dcccndy accompanying 
it, by which %vcry virtue it is joined to 
will appear to be doubled. And he 
recommends the same harmonious exact- 
ness in the conduct of human life, as it 
required in musical compositions. In 
these, not only the grosser discords are 
avoided, but the least dissonance that 
would be orteiisivc to the nicest ear. 
And tliortfore, says he, he careful to 
preserve the most minute accuracy and 
proportion in moral behaviour, as har- 
mony in actions is much more excellent 
than in sounds. 

Tlso book of Proverbs and that of 
Ecclesiasticus abound with precepts and 
observations regarding these lesser mo- 
ralities, as tliey havi* been called, but 
’without which the greater ones cannot 
bo complete. Rules of prudence and 
decorum arc intermixed therein with 
those of the most essential duties; and 
wherever they are uniformly put in 
practice, the termer will be a supporW 
and ornament to the latter, -and will dig- 
nify and recomm<*n^hc cliaractcr of the 
moral and rcligiouTman. 

Of the same kind likewise are those 
pnfcepls of the New Testament, which 
require our behaviour to. be such as be- 
amieth (or is ornamental to) godliness ; 
which enjoins us to abstain from all 
appearance of exit — not to let owr good 
he ciilrspokcn of— to have our cmxer^ 
sation honest — and, to provide things 
honest beautiful) in the sight of 

all men, I'hcse and such like pass^es 
plainly suppose, that even good actions 
may be performed in such a manner, 
as not only to lose Aat engaging lustre 
whicli should make Aem appear lovcly^;;^ 
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$nd entitle them to reputation and praise^ 
but even so as to give ofleixce* And the 
same decorum which must be observed, 
if we would give a beauty and perfection 
to our moral conduct, St. Paul likewise 
extends to. our conversation ; let your 
speech be always with grace^ seasoned 
•fith salt. It is by tins exactness of 
behaviour, governed by propriety and 
decency, as well as duty, that we obey 
the same apostle's command, in approv-^ 
ing the things that art excellent, and in 
seeking to excel : and by this wc adopf, 
as it becomes us to do, the doctrine of 
God our Sat iour in all things ; \vc ar- 
rive at that degree of Christian perfec- 
tion requiw'd of us, as not only to be 
blameless and harmless, without rebuke, 
but to shine as lights in the world. For 
it is not enough for us to be innocent ; 
we must likewise, be exemplary : and 
virtue can never effectually recommend 
itself to imitation, unless it is lovely and 
of good report. 

Indeed many great things have been 
very truly said of the native beauty and 
intrinsic charms of virtue ; but it is meant 
when they arc pro|>erly displayed. For 
these certainly will appear to greatin* or 
less advantage, from the different light 
she is shewn in, and the dri'ss that she 
wears. The more amiable and the fairer 
she is in her own genuine f(*atures and 
complexion, the more candiil should we 
be to keep her clear from every uleiiiish 
tliat will for that reason be tiio more 
visible, and will give the greater disgust. 
Certainly she loses nuicii by a negligent 
^nd slovenly appearance ; and slu- is dis- 
figured by the trappings that afiectation 
gives Her; but it^ no incuusiderublc 
improvement that s* receives from tlio 
neat and graceful attire she puts on, 
when decency is her haiidiiuiid. 

ThuB.havx; I endeavoured to de<luce 
from the words of my text the plan of 
Christian morality, wliich is constituted 
by the apostle upon the eternal and im- 
mutable^ foundation of truth ; and is ex- 
panded by him into the various branches 
that pit)duce the virtues of every difle- 
rent species in their full extent, and 
under all the advantages they are ca- 
pable of receiving 'from every thing that 
has an alliance with virtue, that can 
make it desirable mid lovely in the eyes 
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of men, the object of imitation anA 
prafiso. 

But wherein, you will say, does the- 
Christian morality dider from the Pagan* 
morality ?*Have not the heathen writers 
built theirs upon the Same foundation ? 
Have they not distinguished the severat 
duties of it in the same manner i And 
have they not very strongly recommended 
that decorum of actions, which is so 
necessary to make virtue amiable ? it is* 
allowed, they have done all this ; and 
yet the Christian morality may very 
justly cliiim the preference. The heathen 
sages laid their foundation well, when 
they established moral virtue upon truth.. 
They would have done still better, could 
they have told us what truth was, and 
wiic‘re it was to be found. But this they 
could not do, because they never disco- 
vered it themselves in many pointS' of 
the greatest imjiortance. They were 
shamefully ignorant in the first principle 
and ground-wiirk of all morality. For 
it is certain, that the best and wisest of, 
them never arrived at such true notions 
of the iX'ity, os to think idolatrous wor- 
ship unlaw tul. 'J’hey otfi*recl satrifices 
to false gods, according to the rites of 
their country, and were ail idolaters — 1 
do not except the guat tSoeraics him- 
self— liioy wore ail idohiteys to a loan. 
One sect of philosophers, of w Licit 
many who had the guMlest inliiie 'ice of 
povvi'i’ aiul aiiihority piofossett iheftw 
selves to be, al)soIiitely rejected the pro- 
vitlencc i>f Clod : iitid those who allowed 
it, seem to have had but very dark and 
contrai led notions oi us real operation 
and constant interposition in ^11 human 
events. Their notions* <.f moiaiity iVcro 
likewise in other respects very iir.peiicet 
or erroneims. Coiiciirand pride, angry 
disputation and envious coinpeiition, and 
a furious contention for victoiy rather 
than truth, were virtues among the J< arn- 
od in the heathen world ; whiist those of 
meekness and humility, so oniameiilal 
to human natun', and so agreeable to 
the condition of ix, hiid no place either 
ill their systems or their practice, Oa 
the contrary, a quick seix.se and resent- 
mcni of injuries, and even a spirit of . 
revenge, if not carried into execution by 
any mean and base methods, « were 
deemed the marks of a noble miml. 
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An<I in some eases and persons, that 
sacrilegious impiety of self-murder was 
applauded as the most heroical action. 
Then as 'to the vices of impurity ; it is 
amazing, how licentious tliey^were both 
in principle ami practice, to the disgrace 
' of human nature. F/ven the great Athe- 
nian legislator, when he restrained only 
■ tlie slaves of his community from the 
commission of the most unnatural and 
abominable of all vices, virtually per- 
mitted a free indulgence in it to the citi- 
zens, uiid established this great iniquity 
by law. 

Very different from this is the truth, 
as it is in Jesus. He modelled his sys- 
tem of morality by the invariable stand- 
ard of truth- ilio- peifoct will of God. 
By making tliis luily known to us, he 
has secured the worship of the one true 
God u}K)n the basis of a rational piety, 
in apint and in truth. He hath com- 
forted and .sustained us by the assurance 
of our being, every moment of our lives, 
under the kind and consfarit can* of God’s 
■watchful providence; uithoul uho^c no- 
tice not a sparrov: jalhth unto the 
ground, and by whom t/n- haira of our 
head ere all 'numbered. 1 le hath taught 
us to extend our benevolence to ene- 
mies, as well a*' friends; to submit our 
selves one to anotlicr; and to give the 
honour that is due to all men. He has 
laboured to inspire (lis disciples witii the 
most perfect and exalted charitj towards 
one another; a lovt; that reaches to hea- 
ven as well as ( arlh, and is the bf gin- 
ning of an fti rnal union, whiih n. ilhcr 
dc&tfi nor lime can liissolve. Nor is there* 
any virtue that can contribute to the 
real happiness t)f k ty, or to the in- 
ward p'eacc and tranquillity of our own 
minds, that does not make a part of his 
divine religion. liesignalion, content- 
ment, humility, forgivenesis, forbearance, 
meekness, gentlencsd, and goodness ; 
every ornament ot a quiet and inoffensive, 
iinofiended spirit, is taken into the (’hris- 
tian morals. They give a perfection to 
every other virtue that can be named, 
and refine all the duties we owe to God, 


to man, and to ourselves. And hence 
wc may observe, ^that the becoming and 
pleasing gracefulness of tlic good Chris- 
tian's demeanour is not acquired from 
rules of decorum, that reach only to 
outward appearances, and teach the art 
of behaviv. * u* ; but it springs from the 
very spirit of his religion, and grows up- 
on the mild and gentle virtues that are 
peculiar to it as its natural fruit. 

There is yet one thing more to be add- 
ed, that must shew the perfection and 
si^Iimiiy of the Christian scheme of 
morality above any other, which is, that 
it has a respt ct to man, nftt merely as 
an inhabitant of tliis world, but as a 
citizen o! heaven. It is for this reason, 
that it takes in many virtues as (essential 
and oinamental to the Christian life, 
which were ver) liitle esteetpnl by the 
mcist moral hcatluns. Nor indeed could 
it be expected, tliat such virtues as con- 
sist in a m'lieroiis disregard and con- 
tempt for the things of this world ; in 
the mortification of our appetites ; in 
the forgiveness of injuries upon a prin- 
ciple of religion, ,and many others, 
should be adopted by thoMJ, whose lan- 
guid and uncertain hopes in a future 
state, left them too much under the 
influence of an attarhment to the ho- 
nours, riches, or pleasures, of this pre- 
sent life. Whereas the sure prosfiect of 
eternity, that animates every sincere bv*- 
licver in Christ, not only shcw.s the rea- 
sonableness ainl propriety 'of those vir- 
tues, but maki them practic’abic, easy, 
and delightful. 'Jin- contemplation of 
the infinite mercy and love of God, soj, 
eminenlly di.sphiycd to him in bis re- 
demption, carries Jurn with irresistible^ 
motives to the prance of every moral 
duty, and every Christian grace; that 
can purify his nature, and refine his 
riianners ; so as to make him a fit com- 
panion for angels and glorified saints in 
heaven, vv'here the beauty of holiness is 
perfect vvithom >pot or blemish, and its 
cverhistiiig happinc.'iS as comple^l? as tho 
presence of God can make it. 
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SERMON LXXIII. 

By Dr. Tottie. 

The Reality and Efficacy of the or- 
dinary Operations of the Holy 
Spirit. 

[Preached before the University of Oxford, at 
, Christ Chuich, June 1, 17(3(3.] 

John, iii. S. 

% 

The wind bioweth wfierc it listethi and thou 
iiearest the sound thereof, but caiist not 
. tell whence it cometh and wliith^'r it froeth: 
so is every one that is born of the iSpirit. 

|t lias been f)bscrvc(], that there is somc- 
thins; ub&cure, and sucniingly abrupt in 
the con^'isatiun which our lilcsscd Lord 
held with Nicotremus, as related in thi.s 
chajiter. Jlut if we can di.sro\er the in- 
tention of this eminent Pliarisee in com- 
ing to our Lord, the obscurity will pro- 
bably vanish, and the connection of this 
whole discouiNo, with the declaration 
that oecasioneil d, will be evident. We 
may n'asonably suppose, that it was iK.r 
a vain euiiosily, hul a serious <u‘sire of 
getting inlbrniali(»n in a maUer ot real 
imporlanee, lliat nidiK'ed Nicodemus io 
jKi} this si'cret and caulunis visii. At 
the first iiUervitw, lliis run i of the Jews, 
tliis iijember of ihe gieal sanii'-dmu, or 
couiiei), bears an boi.x'st testimony to 
the realil) and greatness of our Saviour’s 
miracles, as a thing indispurable ; and 
he pn^ceeds to draw (he necessary' c’oii- 
clusion arising fnnn llio.se nuiMcle.' — 
t/iat he must he a t(achtr ee//r fnim 
Ou(L You see,®|ie acknowl.*ngis lunj 
to be a pi'ophet ; and the griu’uil expec- 
tation which prevailed at this unu of 
the CQjEumg of that great oiu , tugt ther 
with the cviaeiice oi such mighly works, 
might .naturally inehne him to suspect 
<Iiat Jesus was ihe pei-son. But he came, 
doubtless, willj the piejudices of his 
countrymen about him; and could not 
discover those marks of royally, which 
they imagiiu'd would peculiarly di‘-tin- 
guish their great deliverer, who was to 
restore tk0 kingdom unto Israel, Our 
Saviour seems to understand him, as if 
La Bdcantj to put the same question to 


him, under this uncertainty of mindy w 
was asked by John’s disci pies — Art thou 
he that should come, or do tse look for 
another 1 lie does not indeed satisfy him 
as to point directly, but endeavours 
to enable him to give an answer to him- 
self, by (explaining to him the spiritual 
nature of that kingdom he was going 
to erect. And, at the same time, ho 
expresses his surprise, that a master of 
Israel should want to be infonnH, that 
a more jxlentiful effusion of the divine 
spirit was to be a characteristic of the 
Messiah’s reign. Except a marty saith- 
li(% be born again, he cannot see, he can 
neither discern nor be partaker of, the 
kingdoni^of God, The Pharisee misun- 
derstanding the expression of being born 
again, our Saviour thus explains it to 
him : except a mail be born of water 
and (f the Spirit, except he be born 
again, or bath his nature renewed by 
that clean.sing spirit whieli waslu^th and 
})uriii(‘th from sin, he cannot enter into 
the liingdont of’ God; tliat kingdom 
which is begun in this wold by virtue,, 
righteousness, and peace, and will be 
completed in the next by j)erfcct holi- 
m ss and liappin(‘ss. lie goes on to this 
elilct : Mistake me not; 1 speak, not of 
a naliiral birth, hut a spirit luil one ; 
for that M'hie/t is born of the fe^\h is 
jbsh,, frail and j>orishing, sub;eet to dis- 
s<.iulioii mid death ; but that U'ntcii is 
born of the ^ptrii is spirit, of heavenly 
CM rai l ion, the immeitiarc c?*eatin-e of 
(ukI, aii'l heir of immortality. I sec 
you m avel at this, and want to he in- 
.''iri.-eleil i . the m-umer of this new' biitli. 
dtisver;. discernible in iu i fleets, though 
the cause is not seen : that aurial spirit, 
e.dlecl ilie wind, will illiislrato lo ym the 
worl iUg of the true divine spirit ; The 
wind i.inxeth uhetc // itsttth^ and thou 
hefjrest the >ointd thereof hot ra?tst not 
tell ichence it eomei/f and whither it 
gocth: so is everp one that is born ef 
the Spirit. Thou peraavest the gentle 
murmurs' and bnaaiungs of llie wind ; 
thou fcelesl the refreshment of il ; thou 
knowest its .salutary intluence, that it 
keeps the iiir sweet, aiid purges it fjxmi 
noxious and purnfying vapours ; but in 
wimtr manner its moiiou begins, what 
progress it takes, how, and whi-n, and 
where, it arises and subsides, that thou 
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knowest not, and canst not explain. The 
sapie kind of oporacion hath the Spirit 
ot God. The inspiration of it flows like 
the soft and warm breezes of the atr : it 
reire^hes. the soul with peaceij[iil and 
pleasing, thoughts ; u kteps*the conscience 
purc and undetiied, and preserves itfrum 
the pcstileDLiai contagion of sin. All 
this may be perceived and felt ; but in 
what way the influences of the Spirit 
are derived to men; how the workings 
of it begin in the mind ; or to what 
height and force iliey may arise ; how 
far it may carry rl.eiii with a prosperous 
gale, or where it may cease and expire ; 
the author of it best knows, but thou 
canst not discover. But though we know 
not the manner and extent of the opera- 
tion, we may with certainty find out 
the. cause ; we may know by the eflccts 
what the cauM^ is ; for whether it be in 
the natural or spiritual world, the pri- 
mary anti never-ceasing cause of every 
gO(xl production is God. 

In ihi'^ text of scripture, which 1 have 
commented upon, it was our Saviour’s 
design to give an illustratit)n of the ouli- 
nary agency and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; for it rt presents the state of every 
Oig^ that is born of the Spir.c ; of twery 
regenerate person or true lH‘lic\er. When 
the extraordinary gilts of the same Di- 
vine Spiiit wcie pouied, on the day of 
Pentecost, upon ihe apostles, tlu'y w. re 
attenued uitk a Turning irnghiu nitid^ 
•which Jil/al the place ichcve I keif hat. 
In this case, the g.fts tin. insclves being 
of an uncommon natuio, the manner of 
their eoii.inunirntinn wu'.^o.too. But, 
in .the ordinary di^'pensations of grace, 
thrro no aiamiing deii.onsirarion of h 
fiom without, and every thing within is 
c^iim aii.l quiet. And tlieivfore the 
operation ot it is compuied to the gentle 
spi rations ol ih^: air ; for the original 
wo][?d, wheretht i i- no aujunet expres- 
sive, of forte, does properly ilenotc 
its violent and U^mpestuous coininorions. 

It will be the business, then, of this 
discourse, to treat of the ordinary opera- 
tions and gifts of the Holy Spirit of Ood ; 
and, in doing this, 1 shall, 

"first, Shew the reality and efficacy of 
them . and then 1 shall add some obser- 
vations that may be oi use ia the cuiisi- 
igriUiQu ol this subject. 
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The inqmry, you will observe, is not 
how, or with what manner Of agency, 
the Spirit' of God works upon our spirit, 
but whether it does really work upon it 
or not. The connection between causes 
and eftects is often visible and certain, 
wiiere we are totally ignorant of the 
operation of the one, or the production 
ol the other. Ibis is universally the 
C4se in all the appearances of nature. 
Wc know the natural principles that 
produce vegetation ; 'biu bow they pro- 
duce it we cannot comprehend or ex- 
plain. We know' that light gives form 
and colour to the creation, and that 
sounds arc conveyed by the vibrations' 
of the air ; • but liow they occasion these 
different sensations, reason and learning 
ai-c at a loss to account for. We know, 
by the most certain experience of what 
passes within ourselves, that tlfc mind 
acts upon the body, and the body upon 
the mind, and yet philosophy v^ill not 
take upon itsi If to give us, any con- 
ception how either of these acts upon the 
other. And why may not spirit act 
upon spirit, as well as upon b«*dy ? Nor 
can it be any objection to the reality of 
this action, that we are ignorant how it 
is performed. !Vnd surely the Spirit of 
God inav act upon the spirit of man, 
though the mode ol his operation in the 
spiritual as well as the material world 
may be very remote from our concep>k 
tion. In truth, il is altogether as unphi- 
losophical as it is irreligious, to ima- 
gine that lilt universal Infinite Spirit, 
which creatf.d a)* things, which sustains 
ail things, and which is as mtiinately 
pn^ent to every being as that being is 
to itseli, (‘annoi, or does not, influence, 
dutet, impel, or contrAil, according to 
the purposes of his own divine provi- 
dence, every creature of his own, whieh 
lit thy atid movtSy and has his heing 
in him. 

None of the wiser heathens have ever 
called in question the po^bility of the 
agency of the Divine Spirit upon the 
human mind ; and some of the virtuous 
ones have acknowledged its reality io 
the direction oi tlieir thoughts and incli- 
nations. The patriarchs before the law, 
and the prophets under the ^law, bad 
communications of it tn an eittraoidinary 
m^iner ; and they likeu^ pso&ased 
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tkeir dependence upon it as their ordi- 
]ia,ry guide and ;iupport* But, under the 
dispensation .pf the gospel, the gifts and 
graces, of it are shed abroad in a more 
ditfusive manner ; they are imparted to 
every sincere believer in Christ, nor can 
any man: be areal Cbri&tian, nho has 
not an intimate union with this heavenly 
companion. The declarations, of. the 
scriptures upon this point are so frequent, 
determinate, and clear, as to leave no 
room for doubt or mistake. I'bc true 
Christian, you will there find, from the 
begmning to tiie cud of his convcr^ation, 
is led by the hand of God ; is assisted, 
guided, and forwarded,, in all hts thoughts 
ami actions, by his ilol) Spirit; he ad- 
vances by the power ol grace to the 
kingdom of glory, aiid can make no pro- 
gl?ess in his journey, any farther 
he is coiAuctod, animated, and supfxirtid 
by this divine comforKT and assistaiit. 

Let us proceed to consider more p'lrti- 
cularly the i dicacy of thisspu it of grace ; 
and wc shall hnd, that iis o]Xirations are 
directed to such purposes ns are nn.st 
necessary for our condition, and most 
conducive to our happiness. The state 
of Liie natural onregeiiciate man is re- 
presented in .scrij)iufc to be a state of 
enmity with God. And the causes as- 
signed tor his being alieiiiftcd from Gf>d 
are, the ignoraiu'e thiit is in him, and 
wicked works, llis understanding being 
darkened and pcrveited, he docs not 
sufficiently apprehend and consider the 
law that IS to direct his conduct, nor 
attend to the . obligations of it ; and his 
passions and appetites being unsubdued, 

is. led captive by them, and ma te a 
sUve to sin, even against the knowledge 
which he has, under the condemna- 
tion of his own mind. In this unhappy 
state, the Spirit oi God is graciously 
plea^ to . interpose^ amlcoiivi rts hiuif 
as it 'were, into a new creature, by en- 
lightening Ida understanding, and redu- 
cing his affections into doc subjection and 
order. 1 shallenlargo upon each of tliese 
points. 

It is evident from fact, that human 
reason, ' uad^ its best cultivation and 
impxoYement^ was never able to arrive at 
a complelk knowledgiS' of tiie perfect law 
of God* This loiow ledge has, however, 
bts». grtutieud^ eomiDLuaicat^ to the 


world by the extraordinary ^mairifcstation 
of the Divine Spirit, which inspired the 
teachers of Cbri&iianii^ with wisdom 
and understanding, to declare the whole 
counsel God in the redemption of 
mailkind, and which bore a diving testi- 
mony to the truth oi iheir doctrines by 
many wonck*rful works. But this revo* 
lation never had, nor ever can have, any . 
salutary effect but u{K>n ininus prepared 
to receive it. And the operation of the 
same Divine. Spirit is still neev'ssary to 
enlarge and qualify our understanding 
for th»* discernment of spiritual truths, 
and ot the excellency of the gospel of 
Christ : it is necchsary to dispel thosO 
clouds of ignorance* and' prejudice 'that 
inUTcept the view oi heavenly objecls,- 
and to correct that pride and seif-sulB- 
ch ncy, which, by makiiio us wise in out 
own concciu, more eficctiuilly foitifies 
m in error. At tlic publica.ioa of the 
gotp»*l, not many wise men, not many 
learn 'id, were lallid to the profession of 
It. Their wisdom and lenming were a 
bar to their conversion, which could not 
take place, so long as it depended upon 
reasoning from iheir own principles. For 
the cross of Christ stumbling-block 
to fiiC Jixrs^ and foolishness to the 
Greeks ; and nothing but the ‘special 
gniio 4/f God, imparled by his Spirit^ 
could extinguish rliose false lights which 
misled them in ihcir search after truth, 
and opened their understanding to the 
perception of the power and wisdom of 
God. The same pndeof an unoiiUghl- 
ened understanding, retusing ami setting 
at nought the assistance and direction ot 
this divine counsellor, will always dis* 
qualify it from making any progress in 
religious knowledge, and will render the 
best natural intellectual abilities not only 
useless to the jK>ssessors of them, but in 
the highest degree mischievous to them- 
selves and to mankind. Of this a latO 
dogmatical writer will furnish us with a 
striking example. The natural powen 
of his understanding seem to have been 
of superior growth and strength ; these 
were enlarged by an extensive knowled^ 
of philosophy, history, and mankind | 
and this knowledge has been commutu- 
cated to the world' with great force 
language and confidence of a&sr^ " M* 
And where have these great 
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carried him ? Even into the very dregs 
and sink of atheism. — “To ascribe to 
God the moral attributes of lioliness, 
justice, and' goodness, is, with him, en- 
thusiasm and blasphemy ; (hat God ex- 
ercises any special providence over his 
creatures, or has any regard to the events 
'that befal individuals, is folly to believe; 
that man should survive his dissolution 
by death, and that there is, on the other 
side of the grave, a future state of re- 
tribution, is an idle tale, which has no 
real foundation in nature or reason.*' 
Had the least ray of the Divine Spirit 
enlightened the understanding of this 
daring writer, could he possibly have 
prostituted it to the contrivaiui* and sup- 
port of a wretclied system of such 
minable and exploded ah^llnlitles as 
these? In instances of this natuie, we 
see that the pride of reason, which dis- 
dains to submit to be directed by the 
light of Jleavfn and the admonitions of 
grace, prevents its apprehension of the 
most clear and evident truths, even of 
natural religion ; much less will itsutfer 
itself to embrace those divine truths which 
arc made known by revelation only. 
Great reason, therefore, had 8t. Paul to 
pray, as he often prays in behalf of his 
converts, that God u'ovld enlighten their 
minds and understanding ; that he icould 
increase their knouledge ; that he would 
give them a right judgment in all things. 
And here I shall just stop to obsi rve, 
that the apostle is so far from denying 
men the use of their reason in rrljgious 
matters, that he prays ftn* the improve- 
ment of its faculties for their greater 
proficiency in them ; knowing, that they 
will see farther and better into the things 
pertaining to their salvation, if it shall 
please God to give them a sober under- 
standing, to increase their portion of it, 
to ajssist them in the exercise and appli- 
nation of it, and dispose them to delight 
in the attainment of religious knowledge. 
And I must further observe, that Chiis- 
tianity is so far from declining an appeal 
to leason, in the examinution of its proofs 
and doctrines, that it requires the most 
^perfect and unbiassed exercise of it, 
to know its nature and value : and where 
mind is most enlightened, the com- 
vaiions knowledge most extensive, 

deration most discerning, there 
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it will always be best understood, and 
most willingly embraced, 

But 1 proceed to consider the opera- 
tions of the Spirit, as they are con- 
cerned in the regulation of the passions 
and appetites. Now the Spirit of God 
influences the mind of raau, not only 
by giving light to the understanding, by 
restraining it within the proper limits of 
its powers, by directing its application 
to the pursuit of religious knowledge, 
and by giving it lhat steadiness and 
complacency which arises from a well- 
grounded conviction of ilie truth, im- 
portance, and excellence of the gospel 
of Christ; but it likewise .gives vigour 
to its authority, by reducing the interior 
faculties, whjch are so apt to (listurb its 
operations, into due subordiruiiion and 
obedience; it bends the will and sub- 
dues the iitfcctions to submit com- 
mands. This iSt. Paul, in his description 
of the iiniegenerale .Jew or ln‘athen, in 
the seventh chapter ol his epistle to the 
Romans, represents to be a thing im- 
possible to be done by the mere powers 
of nature ; and even a Christian must 
ha\c been trained^ up and practised in 
the discipline of the gospel, and, through 
the constant supplies and increase of 
grace, must have made great progress 
in iiis profi'ssiRii, before Ik? can put his 
reason in quiet possession of its domi- 
nion, and reduce his irregular passions 
to pay a ready obedience to it without 
pain or reluctance. In ihe-case both of 
the unregencrate heathen and undisci- 
plined Chrisii.in, the law of righteous- 
ness arising from the will of God is 
supposed ; and that the understanding is 
capable of discovering the excellency 
and oblig’ition oi it, though in difi'erent 
degrees. But the misfortune is, that the 
actions of men arc not always regulated 
by the conviction of the understanding. 
The passions and sensual appetites pver- 
bcur Its authority, an*.l despise its com- 
mands ; and man pays an obedience to 
the law of sin, at the very time that he 
disapproves and condemns it in his own 
conscience, lie owns the authority of 
lis true and natural Lord, and yet paya 
obedience to an usurper and a tyrant. 

11c knows the coniinands of the one to 
be reasonable, and subjection to his rule 
and government to be honourable \ this 
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wbifction he rehisca to pay, and at the 
laine ivw submits to the arbitrary and 
d<*basing sway of the most cruel iraster. 
He tippi*oves the law which he viclates, 
and obeys the law which he coadcmiis. 
Captivated and enthralled by hh lusts, 
heV'bels against his own reason and 
understanding, and all the while :hat he 
is the slave of sin, he is the aporover 
and admirer of virtue. There <aunot 
be Sf state of more complete and mise- 
rable servitude ftan this. And what 
can deliver us from this wretched capti- 
vity ? Nothing can do this but the nercy 
of Go(t, vouchsafed to us through the 
redemption which is in Christ J'‘sus, 
and the effectual assistance of his Holy 
Spirit, which alone can give us thovic- 
tory in this iincciual contest. Acjord- 
inJly, by the mighty pozevr of the Spnf 
of ii/Pf the complete and real Clirisian 
is represeiiU’d'to !)• iiade ff'cc jronithc 
liU\. of sin oii'i fleath, [here is no lon- 
ger iiny cordlirt betwetm the iaxv of his 
iiiih i and the laze in his members. Pas- 
sion and are conumtod to pay 

due hoiiKig*. and obi'dicnc e to the &ipc- 
vior i'i\ nlty of the understanding; tiey 
aim not to iiii'ce or to seduce it to r<bei 
.luty. All tin* powers wihin 
him act in t!. oil- piopci* sphere and Re- 
gular Older. He knows*the will ot Cjjd, 
and It is his comfort and deliglii to oley 
it. lie walks unitorin‘y on in the wt}s 
of virtue and peace, without distnrbaieo 
or weariness, and safely arnv« s ai .us 
iourney's end, with the near prospect of 
immortality before liim. 

Now, if the unregenerate hoathai, 
when destitute ol llie divine grace, aid 
the imperfect Christian, whoundervalus 
and njects its aid, cannot pay a die 
obedience to the law ol righteousnerB, 
though they own us authority, and ai- 
prove its excellence; and if the -ane 
persons, when converted to a truly Chvk- 
tiau life, are enabled, by that assistancr, 
only to pay such a regular obedience t) 
the law of 6od, as will ho accepted ly 
him, and Avill be rewardeil with ctemd 
happiness ; then it is‘ plain, that to order 
the unruly wills and affections of sintii 
men, which are our great seducers, an4 
curry us astray from our duty, is siricllj 
and properly the work of the spirit oi 
God; and that all our pi-oficioncy ia 
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go<idDess is as much owing to his grace, 
as the reward of our obedience is^ to hit 
mercy. 

The scriptures huve not only given ns 
a general assurance of the operalion and 
inffuence of this Divine Spirit, both 
upon the understanding and affections, 
but they have moreover specified varioua 
particulars, wherein he has engaged and 
promised his assistance, if wc are willr 
iiig to receive this heavenly guest into 
our hearts, to listen to his silent admo- 
nitions, and to be directed by hi» whole- 
some counsels, lie will further ms in 
all our religious undertakings ; will settle 
us in the true knowledge and faith of 
Christ; will lift up our thouglits and 
desires to Heaven ; will help our devo- 
tion, and give wings to our prayers. 
He will direct us in our doubts ; com- 
fort us in our afflictions ; support us in 
our troubles ; fortify us against Uunpta- 
tions; give us strength and courage in 
trials and persecutions; and will arm 
us against the fear of death. Where ho 
finds a ready disposition- to receive him, 
and an honest and upright heart, he 
will come, and will make his abpdc 
with us, and will be our companion, our 
guard, our comforter. Wc shall leel and 
contess the enlivening presence of this 
Holy Spirit in the peace of conscience, 
in an unnilHed composure and serenity 
of mnid, in having a delight in virtue, 
ill the possession ol all ihcise ChrUtian 
graces that purify and refine the soul, in 
the assurance of G<xl's favour, and in 
hopes full of immortality. These are 
the blessed effects which the scriptures, 
in various passages, attribute to the Holy 
Spirit of God ; and these effects the 
pious and good Christian, who is led by 
the Spirit, does, accorcling to the mea- 
sure and proportion of it, most undoubt- 
edly feel. And although he may not 
be at all times equally sensible of bis 
presence and consolation, yet, so long as 
he continues in the fear and love of Gpd^ 
and the regular practice of his duty,, he 
may be assured that this divine guide 
has his residence still with him, apd 
that he will not leave him nor.Jorsakc 
him. 

It now remains tliat I make an obser- 
vation or two, tliat may be of use to uft 
in the cunsideiatioa of this subject. 
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And first, 1 observe, that the opera- 
tions of the divine grace are consistent 
wilh the free exercise of our own natui-al 
fiiculaes. God having given us under- 
standing and fit$edom of will, ideals with 
us, in the communication of his Spirit, 
as rational and free agents ; and what- 
ever additional strength he may give us 
HI ihc use of our faculties, he does not 
supersede the faculties themselves, nor 
take away the use of them. Because 
Ood ZL'orleth in vs both to will and to 
do of his own good yleaavre^ is no rea- 
son ^vhy we should sit still in a state of 
indolence and quietism, and do nothing 
for ourselves; but it is the very reason 
given by the apostle, why we should 
endeavour to work out our own salvo'^ 
tiofi. If our minds arc enligliteiied, our 
knowledge increased, and our judgment 
correcied by the Spirit of God, he de- 
signs, no doubt, that we should make a 
proper use of these advantages, and 
bend the whole force of our under- 
standing thus improved, to make the 
divine law our incciitation and study, 
and to advance in that knowledge, which 
will make us wise unto salvation. Jf 
he puts the reins of our passions and 
appetites into our hands, it is w ith an 
kitenrion that wc should make use of 
them; and if he gives us an inward 
conviction, that all his laws arc holy, 
and just, and good; if he makes our 
obedience to them practicable and easy, 
and annexes to the regular performance 
of our duty that delight and joy which 
the good Christian only can IixtI, and 
4ke spirit of consolation inspire ; then, 
doubtless, he gives us this assistance aud 
encouragement, not to make us care It^s 
and remiss in running ihc race that is 
set before us, but to call forth all our 
powers, under the animating confidence, 
dtat the strength which we want the 
Spirit of Grace will supply. And tliere 
cannot be a stronger mptive to induce 
ns to stimmon the little strength that we 
have, and to set forward, with all our 
might, in the vray that leadeth unto life, 
than the aasoraiicc that we can depend 
upon greater strength than our own, 
which will invigorate our weakness, and 
carry us successfully to our journey's 
eftd. 

1 observe, secondly, that the production 


of thi fruits of the Spirit is the only sure 
evideicc we can have or give, of ou^ 
being under the power and direction of 
it. It appears, that in the communication 
of the ordinaiy gifts of the Spirit, which 
every true Christian partakes ol^ iherO 
is no *>utward sensible operationi: there 
is neitier a rushing mighty wind to be 
hoard nor cloven tongues of fire to be 
seen. It acts silently and invisibly, and 
is oiiy ielt in the comfori and refresh- 
ment it gives to the soul, and discovers 
itself by the eficcts which it produces^ 
Whit those are, the scriptures have told 
us, namely, love, joy, peace, in all 
gooiness, righteousness, and truth; with' 
gcntcncss, faith, meekness, temperance 
— ^al the enlivening, mild, and pleasing 
virtios that belong to the Christian life. 
Am to these they every where refer us, 
for the evidence of the Spirit, and not 
to helings which arc occasioned by the 
pasionate emotions of an over-healed 
iiiiigination or enthusiastic phronzy. — 
I’hty give us no intimations ot any other 
feelngs, but what arise from a delight 
in ‘tod's commandments, from peace of 
corsciei.ee, from a present sense of 
Gclb favour and support, and from 
w'(‘l-grountled hopi»s of everlasting hap- 
pi^ss hereafter.^ These arc the feelings 
of a reasonable nature, which do not 
tenpestuously agitate the mind, but give 
it a serene coin|>osure ; which do not 
ov;r whelm its faculties, but assist them ; 
%vkich do not play upon the imogina- 
ticn, and transport it with fanatical ec« 
sttsies, but fill the heart with a rational 
ermfort and sober joy. Is any one then 
disirous to know , whether he is truly 
uidcr the guidant'c and power of the 
L'lvinc Sf^int, let him examine his own 
sbte, and inquire, whether he finds in 
hmseif a sincere desire of doing the 
will of . God, and an ability to pot in 
practice the duties of his profession ^ 
aid whether his mmd be at peace with 
God and with itself; — and, the answer 
vHl determine the point. If he believes 
ii the Lord Jesus Christ with ail his 
lean, and relies solely upon his merits 
or the remission of his sins, and his 
acceptance with God ; if he sincerely 
desires to do God’s will, and takes a 
delight in doing it; if he is punctual 
and regular in the discharge of the duties 
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erf his religion ; if he keeps hinscif free 
from presumptuous and habiKial sins, 
and guards himself; as mud; as pos- 
sible, from those of infirmity and sur- 
prise, and is grieved and pcnituit on the 
commi|Sioii of them ; if upon in impar- 
tial review of his present state, his con- 
science 'Condemns him not, he feels no 

e upbraidings and I'emoise, but is 
f consolation and holy kope — 
may then venture to pronounce, upon 
the surc&t evidence, that he is guided by 
tire Spirit of God, and is in a state of 
grace. 

The third, and last observation I sluli 
make, iat this That great care is neces- 
sary on • our pj^its to secure the contina- 
ance of the divine assistance of the Spiiit 
of Grace, as it is possible that we may 
be deserted by it, and fall in the end 
from the life and hopi's of a Christian. 
The holy scriptures, in the various re- 
presentations they give of a Christian 
state, always suppose tluit this may be 
the case. When tlie Christian is re- 
sembled to one that runs in a race, that 
he may obtain the prwe, he is exhorted 
to a resolute pe*rseVerancc in his course, 
and is cautioned not to stop or faint by 
the way. St. l^aul tells us, that even he 
himself constantly used tlie same ilegroc 
of discipline, and laboured to invigorate 
himself by spiritual exercises, with the 
same care and anxiety as they .shewed 
who endeavoured to prepare themselves 
for the Olympic races, lest lie might 
after ail be a cast-away, and tbil short 
of the prize. When the state of a Ciiris- 
tian is likened .to that of an heir, who 
is born to the inheritance of a gnat 
possession, it is still suppos(!d that he 
may defeat his (.>wn claim. For an heir 
is not in actual possession, nor will he 
be put into it, if he ever cancels his 
dtl.e by such acts of disobedience as the 
law declares to be a forfeiture of it. 
Nay, where the Holy Spirit is repre- 
sented to have sot his seal to the con- 
veyance, it is not even then irrevocable : 
for Paul, when writing to the Ephe^ 
■ians, he tells them, tkty xcer? sealed 
4y the Spmt of God to the dat^ of re- 
dimptioUf in the very same passage 'sup- 
poses, that the seal might be tom off, and 


their inhcrirancc forfeited. Otherwie, 
he would not have cautioned ^them 
against grieving the Holy Spirit cf God^ 
if it had now been no longer in their 
power to ^endVr provoke him*; . nor 
could the Spirit be grieved by those who 
could not commit sin, which is the only 
thing that could give them certain assu-* 
ranee of their final salvation. In truth, 
the condition of human life is incon* 
aistent with such assurance ; for it is, in 
every stage of it, as it is represented by 
the scriptures to be, a state of trial and 
probation ; it is impossible it can a 
stat(‘ of absoluU* security. And iiuleed 
the presumption of such security would 
be the most likely thing in the world 
to defeat itself. A p(*rsua$ion, that 
had aln'ady won the prize, before our 
race was finished, would naturally caus# 
in us tiiat remissness, which would bo 
the vcTy< occasion of our losing it. It 
will Ixrttbr become our coiiUition, and 
contribute more to our safety, to be- 
lieve, that so long as wo are m a state of 
mortality we are in a stale of danger — 
beset with many powerful tnemit^, wh \ 
if they cannot seduce us by other temp- 
tations, v\j11 endeavour to putf us ui 
with spiiiLuul pride; and, hv’ giving ui 
false conceptions of the gilts wc may 
possess, will make them the very in- 
.striiiuents of oQr destruction. liappy 
are wc, if we have sutlicit nt assurance 
of God's protection and favour in our 
present state, to make our minds easy 
and contented. This w'C may have, as 
long 2 US we cleliglit in his command- 
ments, and pay a regular obiHliciice to 
his laws : but such assunuice tis may ba 
likely to carry us into carelessness and 
disobedience, would be inconsistent with 
(x^Ki's wisdom to give, and our own pru» 
dence to desire. And tlieretbre what- 
ever measure of bis grace it may pleasa 
God to impart to any one, it will alwayg 
bt* his interest , and duty, were he the 
most perfect man upon earth, to pray 
for the continuance and increase of it ; 
knowing, that hr can have no security 
fo: his perseverance, but from the diviipa ic 
iissistance and support, and that he, aed 
he only, who perseveres unto ihtt end, 
will be saved. 
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SERMON LXXIV. 

Ry Dr. Tojt^e. 

’ ♦ 

Faith the Basis of all Christian Vir- 
tues. 

[Preached before the UnivfrsitT, of Oxford, at 
Chribt Church, April 29, 1770.] 

2 Pet. i. 5,6,7. 

Add to yoor faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
kuonr ledge ; and to koowledge, temperance ; 
aud to temperance, patience; and to pa- 
tience, godlicesa; and to gt^Jiness, bro- 
therly kindness ; and to brotherly kinduess, 
charity. 

In these words the apostle has connect- 
ed, in a regular and artificial gradation, 
all the several virtues that form the life, 
and complete the character, of a Chris- 
6an. They are not thrown together in a 
confused and disorderly manner, but 
arc judiciously placed in a proper and 
wdl-diaposed arrangement. The first 
link of the chain is fixed to tlic throne 
of God : and the rest hang by each other, 
•upporting, and being supported by those 
to which they arc immediately joined. 
This orderly assemblage is suggested to 
us by the etymology of the word* im- 
XOfr/^uTi; which imports something 
more than the bare addition of one virtue 
to another ; it denotes the introduction 
of them in concert with, and in aid of 
each other, so as to form a complete 
circle or crown of virtues ; for so is the 
word riesych.) 

explained by Ilcsychius. Ihe truth of 
this representation will appear, by tak- 
ing an accurate view of the virtues 
enumerated in my text, in (he order in 
which they lie. 

L The first in the catalogue is faith ; 
which is laid down by the apostle as the 
principle upon whicFi all that follow, 
jn a due subordination, depend. But as 
we must be cautious and carolul in es- 
tablishing a principle, which is made 
the great support of all the essential 
duties of Christianity, it concerns us to 
avoid all mistakirs in our notions ot it ; 
and the inoit* so, as Vaiili is known to be 
a word that bears ditiereut senses in- the 
New Tcsliuncnt. Without inquiring 


what semes it docs not bear in my text, 
I shall Ity before you that w hich it docs ; 
and that /ou may be sure it is the true 
one, St. feter himself shall explain it to 
you. * 

in the first vei’se of this chsl||^r, he 
makes mention of the faith, which is 
common to all true Christians, to whom 
he says it is alike precious; i. e. it equal- 
Ty entitles them to its valuable claims and 
privileges ; not thiH}vek their Ofwn ngh* 
teatfsnessi but through the righteouinw 
of Gody and of our Savi&ur Jesus 
Chist. The object of this faith, he 
tels us at the third and fourth verses, 
are the exceeding great and precious 
p'otniseSf assured to us the power of 
Oody through the knowledge of Christy 
by which we are called to*glory^and 
virtucy and are thereby made partakers 
of the divine nature. He then enume- 
rates the virtues whidh are dependent 
upon this faith ; and exhorts the bre- 
thren to use all diligence to make their 
calling and election sure^ by the practice 
of them ; the never-failing consequence 
and reward of which, will be an entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

We find the same notion of faith in 
St. Peter’s first epistle. At the third 
verse of the first chapter, he describes 
the state of Christians to be that of those, 
whom God^ by his abundant mercy y had 
begotten again unto a lively hopCy 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, to an inheritance m- 
corruptiblcy iindefledy and that fadetk 
not away^ rescfved in Jicaven for us. 
The joys of Jieaven arc here rcpiTsented 
to be the objects of a Christian's hope. 
But hope has its foundation in faith ; 
and the objects of l>oth must be the 
same : lor wc must believe a thing to 
be attainable, before we can hope to at- 
tain it. I'hey are accordingly, at the 
twenty-first verse, both joined together, 
and stand upon the same foundation, 
that of Christ’s resurrection. For we 
are there said to believe in Gody who 
raised up Jesus from the deady and gave 
him gloryy that our faith and hope 
might be in God, And, at the ninth 
verse, he expressly declares the endy or 
ultimate aim of our Jaith to be the sal* 
i ation of our souls. By this it appears, 
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that the faith, which is the jfoundation 
of virtue, is a firm reliance upon the 
promises of God, fjor the enjoyment of 
a blessed imrooitality made known to 
tts by the r^elation of the gospel, pro- 
cui'ed Ij^rough the righteousness, and 
assured to us' by the resurrection, of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ 

This is the true faith of a Christian, to 
which all the great and precious pto- 
luises of the gospel belong. All other 
intermediate acts of faith are suboi'dinate 
tolhU, which is the ultimate end and 
perfection of the gospel ; and they have 
no vaiue^ but as they lead to, and cen* 
ter in, this great and opemtive principle 
of religion. For although we believe 
Jesus to be the Messiah foretold and 
described in the ancient prophecies ; 
though wc believe him to be the eternal 
Sod of God, whose power was made 
manifest to the world in signs and won- 
ders and mighty works ; though we re- 
ceive the gospel iw an authentic rela- 
tion of his life and words and actions ; 
— yet if these acts of faitli did not open 
to us the prospect of cverlAstiiig life, 
and direct our views and hopes towards 
the happiness of heaven, our faith w ould 
be a mere speculalive amusement in 
matters wherein wc had no concern, 
and from which we could receive no 
possible advantage. 'I he ultimate faith 
of a Christian therefore is that wliieh 
terminates in the promises of Go<i, and 
tlic glory which is hereafter to be re- 
vealed, 

II. The apostle having thus laid the 
basis of the Christian life in ftiilh, he 
then directs us how to raise upon it the 
structure of moral virtue. Add to vour 
faitb^ rirtuc. Some expositors consi- 
dering, that the original word a 7 tT?i often 
denoU's military virtue, which conrdsu 
in bravery and fortitude, ami that the 
Christian state is properly represented to 
be a state of warfare, liavc eonlincd it 
to thi.s sense. And the connection is 
well preserved by it. For in times of 
trial and conflict, courage and convtnncy 
w:e necessary supports to laith. But 
others, and 1 think truly, iimlersiand it 
in its more common and general sense ; 
in which it is used by *St. Paul, on a si - 
milar occasion, in his f pisik; to the Phi- 
lipphuia, chap. iv. ver. where he re- 
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commends' virtue at large, and' disrin- 
gnishes the several branches of it in the 
very same manner as St. Peter in my 
text will be ibund to do. 

The coi|||)pction between faith and th« 
general practice of virtue needs no illus- 
tration. For since faith is a religious 
reliance upon the promises of God, for 
the future possession of a blessed im- 
iTiortaiity, made known to us by the 
revelation of the gospel, and procured 
for us through the merits of Christ ; and 
since the same gospel declares holiness 
and virtue to be the express conditions 
upon which the promises of God are 
founded ; it is evident, that faith cannot 
bo divided from virtue ; for it is not the 
faith of the gospel, nor is it entitled to 
the rewards of it, if it bo barren and 
unfruitful in the works of righteousness. 
And in this connection the Christiau 
morality has a support, which was want- 
ing in all the moral systems of the phi- 
losophers. I'hey defined virtue, and dis- 
tinguished the several species of it, with 
great exactness ; they found it to be con- 
sonant t6 nature and n^ason ; and from 
this consideration alone they deduced our 
obligalions to the practice of it. But 
was nature so pure, or reason so per- 
fect, ns to want no additional enforce- 
ments in support of virtue against the 
corruption of the one, or the weakness 
and instability of the other ? This great 
omission the gospel has supplied ; and 
the exercise of faith, which fixes our 
dependence upon the promises of God, 
and our \iews upon the happiness of 
lieawn, will ke^-p us steady and im- 
moveable in the paths of virtue, so long 
as we. lose not sight of the great recom- 
pense of its reward. 

III. Knowledge is next introducodi in 
order to make our fairh and virtue com- 
jilcte. 'rliis is properly an intellectual 
endowment, but yet, in the application 
of it, partakes of a moral nature. For 
we must know and understand our duty 
belbre we cun practise it. Knowledge 
lias iH'Spoct both to faith and virtue; 
and the wrong and imperfect notions 
tliat have I'e^ii entertained concerning^ 
eiich of lliCbe, and which have been very 
injurious to religion, shew the necessity 
ot our being burnished with it in mat- 
ters both ot belief and practice. Wo 
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must khow the nature and object of our 
&ith^ otherwise it will be an erroneous 
and deceitful ^ide ; we must know the 
foundation of it, or ihc grounds upon 
which it ia..built, otherwise it«c9vill not bi> 
nKtional 4 we )nu<^ know the inseparable 
connection that faith has with virtue, 
otherwise* it will be vain and useless. 
Knowledge is no less necessary to give 
u*; ng::C apprehensions of the nature and 
power of virtue. Knowledge, in general, 
is acquired by^the contemplation of truth, 
and consists in an adequate perci'ption 
of it. It is necessary, therefore, to en- 
able us to distinguish real virtue from 
that which is only such in opinion, and 
^ fix the precise boundaries of moral 
truth and falsehood. For want of this, 
many qualities and iictions have been 
deemed virtuous, which, in truth, are of 
a contrary nature, and have been as de- 
trimental and mischievous to mankind 
as the worst of vices. — And knowledge 
likewise, which is the mother of pru- 
dence, is what must regulate the virtues 
themselves, ft is this which fixes them 
at their true point, that golden mean 
wlicrc all the virtues arrive at their per- 
fection ; for if they fall short of this, or 
go beyond it, they lose their name and 
nature.— But the knowledge we gain 
from nwelation will carry us further. 
Having enlarged our views, and improv-^ 
ed our discernment, in the contempla- 
tion of virtue, by laying the foundation 
of it in religion, it has streiigtheneil its 
obligation, refined its nature, and ex- 
tended its branches. — Place the principle 
of virtue, as the heathen moralists did, 
in the rectitude and decorum of action, 
and in social relation only, making it 
to depend upon the sense of right and 
Vf^rong, and tem(M>ral advantage or dis- 
advantage, of worldly praise or blame ; 
or, su|)eradd to these motives, which 
the gospel does by no mi‘an.s reject, the 
fear of God, and a reliance, upon his 
promises for the ccitain imd inestimable 
rewards of viitue in a future state ; and 
our obligations to the practice of it will 
rise in the same proportion, as divine 
■ sanctions are siqverior to human. — The 
gospel has likewise refined and cxaUc<i 
•Ste nature of virtue. For it is there re- 
prescnied as a transcript from hif||||vho 
ia tha great archetype of atb goodncM ; 


and it dignifies bumafl natntre by an 
similation the divine, it rdmves in 
us the image of our Maker, by' 
possession of the heart, and making 
repository. It extends to 
of our^very thoughts and 
the seeds of corruption Ynust 
out of our minds, before we Can 
at that state of virtuous perfection 
the gospel requires. — But l»v«sakNlidM9V^'' 
ledge has moreover introduced tO-Our 
acquaintance a new train of tkO most 
amiable virtues, to which they 
strangers, whoso actions are 
how wisely soever, by a regai^ iqMic 
relations and concerns of this life' only < 
For when we have learned t# consider 
ourselves pilgrims and sojournets in 
this world, whose inheritance is in a 
better, — resignation to the will of ; 
complacency and humility ; eqiial|{?fiby, 
unruffled by provocations and tajdries ; 
forbeamnee and forgiveness; meekness, 
gentleness, and goodness ; contentment 
and patience ; moderation of desiies ; 
and a generous contempt of every thing 
that interferes with our viev^'s and hopes 
of immortality ; all these will be adopted 
by us, as the genuine virtues and the 
peculiar ornaments of the Christian state. 

By these remarks it appears, that our 
knowledge of virtue must tabr in the 
consideration of its nature, obligation, 
and extent. In this last respect it will^ 
be of fanlier use to us, by giving us a 
distinct and comprehensive division of 
its several branclies. For it is this '<Ks- 
tribution of the virtues, according to the 
rules of science, which forms them into 
a regular system, and at once lays open 
to our view the whple compass of mofUl 
duty. We arc not at liberty to suppi!^, 
that the virtues which follow aVe ‘i»tro«> 
duced by the apostle in a cai^lcss and 
confused manner, when they kte evident- 
ly classed under the general distinc^n 
of persona] virtues, of those which have 
God for their object, and of suchlas.rc^ 
late to man. And there is no impro- 
priety in giving tiie personal virtues the 
first place in the catalogue. Pbr^ to 
know oursidves is the primary estenrial 
knowledge, upon which the knowkdge 
of oUr relation to other beings, and thf j 
duties that arise from it, which fas 
the whole contpasa of nt6ialky, 
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IV, The personal virtues are com- 
prised under the general denomination 
of temperance and patience. The know- 
ledge of ourselves will naturally lead us 
to temperance ; or us the. original word 
pi^op^'fly signifies, the i^ommand 
ana ^'eminent of ourselves in the use 
and enjoyment of the good things of 
this life. For if we know that our pas- 
‘ sions and appetites are eager in the pur- 
suit of such gratifications as are suited 
to their respective cravings, w'C know 
fikewise that wc are in possession of a 
auperior faculty, whose business it is to 
\l/tch p\er and coiitroul their ii regula- 
rities and excess. And we shall think 
it ii% and right, that a blind impulse, 
which has no power of self-restraint, 
should be put under the conduct of rea- 
son. Troin knowing ourst Kcs, we shall 
iikevri^e know the ad\untages of a regu- 
lar' self-govonimont. Our liaine and 
constitution require it, in order to pre- 
serve the vigour and harmony of our 
faculties both in body and mind. It is 
this which gives us the hue enjoyment 
of life, and is the parent of health, and 
peace, and joy. — Beyond thi'i, the know- 
ic<lgc of ourselves supposes the know- 
letlge of our origin and dependence; 
from which the personal virtues receive 
a stronger enforcement and obligiition. 
For we must be accountabh* lor our 
conduct to uur iMaker and Governor : 
and it is the will of him who made us 
rational creatures, that wo sliouUl act 
agreeably to reason. So that it is not 
left to our own puidcncc ami discretion, 
whether we will retain the command of 
ourselves or not, but it i-a a matter of 
strict duty; and whenever wo deviate 
in opr self-government lioin the rule of 
right reason, wc transgress the law of 
God. — But this class of virtues is still 
further improved, and receives an addi- 
tional force, by the knowledge wc gain 
from revelation. For as we are thereby 
taught^ that our bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost, whose residence pre- 
pares and fits us for immortality, we 
mu|||::neceb^rily cleanse our hearts from 
gU evil and corrupt aflections, and tur- 
xtish them with the virtues of temper^ 
epee and sobriety, continence andfehas* 
i^pdergtioD of desjres and purity of 
|bPUit&l9i btfeva they cm he qualified 


for the reception of this heavenly guest, 
and be honoured with the habitation of 
God through the Spirit 

V. Were this world the constant and 
unvarii^d scene of a regular enjoyment of 
the blessings of life, temperance, in its 
comprehensive signification, would bo 
the only personal virtue wc should have 
occasion to put in practice. But the 
groat and various troubles and misfor- 
tunes, incident to our nature and situ- 
ation, have made patience a necessary 
and useful virtue. I'his is no other 
than the right government of ourselves 
in avlvcrsity, as temperance is in pros- 
perity. In lighter afflictions the spirit 
of a man may sustain his infinnities ; but 
when the trial is severe, how is this com- 
mand of ourselves to be acquired ; where 
is tills diliicuit virtue of patience to bo 
learned ? Our natural fortitude will fail 
us, when it has itself no support ; when 
wc look around us, and there is no re- 
medy to be found without; when we 
search our own spirit, and there is no 
consolation from within. Our sufferings 
Will beat down the powers of nature and 
reason, and sink us into tin* miseries of 
despair. Nevertheless, our case is not 
des}>erate; then* is still a remedy to bu 
found in [latience ; but it must be in 
Christian palienee ; and this is no where 
to be learned but in the rudiments of 
the gospel. For the good Christian is 
there taught to consider afiiietions not 
merely as natural evils, but as the chas- 
tisements of our Heavenly Father, in- 
flicted for the correction of sin, or for 
the trial and improvement of virtue. 
And when he sees afflictions in tins 
light, a patient n?signaiion to the will 
of God, a confidence in the divino pro- 
tection, and a view to the increase of the 
recompeiice of his reward, will be his 
support and comfort, and make him 
more than conqueror in all the fiery 
trials of adwrsity. 

VI. This shews the intimate comtec- 
tion and union that patience has witii, 
piety; and theit^fore godliness is 
iiURiduccd by; the apostle in its duo 
place and oitler, The original woi4 
denotes the reverence, adqratioo, 
and honour, urc owe to the Su|>rqm« 
on account of the swertil r%la>. ' 
doB* w« 4 t«n(l inr to jiiift. Tb** £0^ 
Gg . 
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centurion »Comeriiis is said to Inuc been 
It nian of piety, and one that 
feared God. This is the character of a 
. Uuly religious man. And therefore god- 
liness, or tto fear of God, (which is an 
c.qui valent expression,) compreheuds all 
theoiHccs of piety, all the religious duties 
“ V’hiqh ,arc due to God, as t/ie MaUr of 
all Ibings, the iuAge of all wen^ and 
the Fatiicr oj our Lord Jc^un Chriat. 
Christian knowledge has enlarged this 
branch of duty likewise; and made it 
more fruitful. The light of reason had 
discovered to those few, who would suITl i* 
themselves to be guided by it, the being 
and attributes of God, whom they found 
in his works, and acknowledged him to 
be tlieir Fatlier iuid Governor, Pivseivrr 
and Benefactor. 'J'he duties arising from 
these relations arc ob\io us, and eai*y to be 
deduced. And yet the fact is tortaiii, 
that though they know God, they ho- 
noured him not as God, neither obeyed 
him, nor did they worship him in the 
manner that ihejiurity and holiness of his 
'nature requirt'<l. Ilow much then are 
we indebted to the gospel, which has 
confirmed and published lo llie \vlu>ie 
world the true pnncijdos t/f natural n li- 
gioii in tills its ])ri mar}' and fundumeiUiil 
article ; lias taught us to pay a reasonable 
service to our Maker in spirit and in 
truth; and haSfcinorcfjver incbulcd all the 
virtues in that service, by making lliein 
duties, and referring the (obligation of 
tliem to the Supivmc Author of every 
.^j^ood work? iJul the. gospel has gone 
' lurthor, and has discovered to us a new 
j^elatiou we stand in to Clod, as (;ur Re- 
' 4ct*mer» For all the duties (including 
.i|Dose of a positive nature) \^hich gratitude 
am affection can pay, in return for ilie 
amazing instance of iii/iuite mercy 
love, as an offering acceptable to God, 
ij|pch purity of heart and fervour of de- 
votion must sanctify, ar«^ tioiind upon us 
liy the gospel, and make unessential part 
of Christian morality. 

The virtues that follow and close the 
train are the social. ones. And these have 
.a necessary connection with piety ; for he 
*Uiko loxctk God itiust love his brot/uT 
aho. If we consider ourselves os Chris- 
•liaris, and the children of God by adop- 
tion sMid grac^, united ly .one 
' mmti 9M common Lord and MmEt, 


partakers the s1||p;ie rcdfifm^ion,^nd 
heirs of the same salvation, 
love and kindness cannot bC(;;.4teparliled 
from such an intimate relation 
junction. And if we consider God, iMi 
the common Father of maiikin^^^J^^ 
embraces^ll his children wkh 
ness and affection ot' a father, aiitLis 
cveiitorhe disobedient and iinthank||^ 
wc must break the ties of our ow*^rela^A 
to him, if wc are not kind^nd t^aeri^tii% 
w'arcJs those who ai'o the children of QonJ) 
if we do not cultivate a spirit of univcirsi)^ 
benevolence and charity. Add th^fbeo 
to godliness, first of all, brothcrIy.;iji^kl 
ness — or the love of our C|t|f 
tian brethren. For this appcdlatio|)||i,^iniW 
N I* w'restume^it, appropriated to Chrisl£i|bik 
\’ll. '1 he’fl Liuoii tliat Christians stiknd 
in. to one anolh('r produces sointimita^A 
union, that it is compared by St. 
that whic h suhsi'^rs bctwei'ii the 
of the sumo natural body, wlierci^oiic 
common sensation is diffused throughout 
tlie vvliole, and If one meynber 
all ihv ?}tcml)vrs sujfvr xrith it ; and f o^t 
viemhvr iv;;o/Vj , all the members rejoice 
xvifh it. And our Saviour illustrates it 
by the union i f the branches in a viue|| 
which, dcTiving their sustenance from the 
same root, are all {)artukers of one com- 
mon life. These comparisons sh^', not 
(»iily that it is unreasonable, mit that 
is 1 ? unnatural and iinpossjiblo, fat' 
those wlio are members of the body cd’ 
Christ, and are actuated by the tmo spirit 
of his religion, «'\er to be vvanling in fel- 
low -iccling, in atiection, and ki^qdn<% 
tovvmds their Cluistian brethreiu ^or 
this rw'ason, our tilcssed Saviguf Tiatf^Cr 
dared love to be the diistiugiusliiov 
and characteristic of tlie Christian. /|i|^ 
fession ; so that ho who divides hn Vinle- 
rest from that of the conimunity,^tL 
breaks that bond of union which holdifrit 
together in one spirit, under 04ie lilia& ' 
has in effect detached himself 
iuid is no longer a branch of the 
heavenly vine, no longer a member of the . 
same spiritual body. The nature of. 
union is different from, and 
kind .to, any other. By the Spirit of 
Christ,’ whjcli diffuses itself thcpugh' 
the. niimbers of this diureh militaik an^ 
’u*iu?nphai>t, it concocts, Ufr not piily 
aU his faithful followers upon iiw 
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witmi^e Ui^oU saints hi beaviMi. It re- 
fulls fro^ tiie relation that spirits inv 
ril^rtalV' joint heirs of one common salva- 
tion ha^'V.tu each otluT, and is aspiritnal 
.union, which ncitljer death 
fX^Nll^l^l^can «iissoi ve . 

Rut as an intiniato union in se- 
IP^tc societies, especially when they are 
by peeultar privili'ges and 
^l^lGfrs, is upf to produce a disre^^aiHl and 
CQilt^pt of ali other men, who Ijave not 
pre-eminence of distinction, t!ie 
has added charity, or universal 
hMfVoKmce, as a proper supplement to 
Mmeiiy love ; and with tliis he close s 
^eti^ogue of Christian virliies.— 
OitttUiy, in tliis sense, coin^reliends all 
the^chil virtues wliich dejiciid upon ouj: 
rf*la^iv to one another us men, connected 
h|t v^ous ties in this life. And this re- 
iatk^at the -same time that it takes in 
all miankind, ^iubsisls betwixt Christians 
themselves. Hence arise the natural du- 
ties' 'of paivntal, rilutl, anrl conjugal re- 
lation, and those wliicii we owe to our 
iH'ighbours, or to all men with whom we 
have any interest or concern, 'lo the'ie 
must jK'rform all acts of liuinanity, 
iiievulence, and kindnes'', as the relauoii 
is more near or remote, .iiul as our re- 
spect iv situations and eircumstanees re* 
quire. clash ings of interest, no dil- 

lerencc of religious opinions, no di'tino 
Cipns of count 1 ) or party, will exempt us 
ti’oiqp these. So general is the gospel law 
of jood-\vi 11 towards men, that it cxU'uds 
t-^^ur^tvery emmies. It ivcj\iires us to 
tSi^ive j^heir iiijune.s, and as far as pru- 
dence, "the guKle of every virtue, will 
to ri'Uitiate with benefireiice, 
desc’ription given of charity b}^ 
‘Pttufi.will best shew' the. nature and 
Cities of this virtue. C/iarifj/ suffervih 
lonft and iff kind ; chay'itif vnxieth not; 
ieh^jjftfyivahtntcth not ilsyif ; is not pujf 'ed 
not bef/xii e tiself nnsevnih/ ; 
not her o\xn ; is not t asil^ 2 ;ro- 
vfkcd; thiiiketk no eri/; rrjoiceth nut 
in ^iniatiity^ but rcjok\dh in the truth ; 

all things ; beHert th all things ; 
hbpttJk all things ; endiurth all things, 
llow CKt^psivc is this virtue, and how 
fltikful of blessings to mankind ! U cuts 
|kp by the root all the cau.scs of contention 
l^^mischief. It drives from the heart of 
jp^n pride, hatred, and envy, impatience 


and anger, ptievish ahimlfeities, sufpidbttjl - 
•and jeSousies. It plants in tfi'c room of 
them, the love of truth and 
tegrity, equity, and moderSfiou ; hiftd 
ness and forbearance ; candour' "and tSOfi* 
dcscensioii ; a courteous dfspoSitioiS; 
a decent and obliging behaviour^ Ttiui 
dcK’s our religion endeavour to secure, by 
this cxcclUiit and conii)rclien»ive virtue 
c»f chanty, the good order atjd peace and 
happiiiesri of this world, whilst it opens 
to us tl’C prospect of a better. 

.1 havi‘ now gone tlu*ough the several 
virtues enumerated in my text, wKiCh 
form a complete and per f«:t system ot the 
Chri-.tian morality ; and 1 have endea- 
voured to siiew, that they arc judiciously 
ranged, by an artificial gradation, in a 
regular d pencance oite upon another. 

It has indeed generally bet n allowed, that 
the Apostle's catalogue of virtue'-' is com- 
plete ; but I tlnmc sulHcient attention ha.s 
not been giv(‘n to tlic propiicty of their 
order and disposition, it hiis been my ^ 
principal aim lo do ju->tice to the Apostle 
in this point, without otrunng any vio- 
lence lo the strict and proper sense of the 
wolds, or lurcing flKin into an unnatural 
coiim‘ciion. 

Tills rt)iinecti«)n may perhaps be fur- 
ther ruled and confirmed, by com- 
paring St. IN tei's system of C.'hristian 
moiaiiry with iluit of St, 'Paul's Leforc 
menlioned, as helia-'givui it u^ it llie. 8tli 
verse of the 4lh cliapter of his epistle to 
the Pliiiippiiins. Jnlhe loregoing chapter 
(vid, verse 10, 1 1.) lie luis laid the 
same foinulalion of a Clin urn's life and 
conversation, as ISt. Peter has donej 
faith : and, in like manner, he makes thb' 
glories* ot a fiUun* state the object of 
Upon this foundation be builds his system 
of moral virtues in tlie following order ; 
WhutsocTcr things arc tnie^ and honesty 
and Jubtf and pure; these w’e are to 
think upmi and regard as the esseutiiiJ 
duties of Cliiisiianity : ^ind •ii^hatsoeier 
things arc loxchj and of good report^ 
these arc the or n.x mental graces pf it. 
By truth Sr. Paul d'-notes the general ha- 
furo of virtue; moral truth 4 J^*d viitujj 
being ojm and the same tiung. For tfuch 
ill specalatioiiis virtue in 'practice. And 
ther^bro fi now ledge, which' consists, .it* 
the^iception and difiCovcryof truth, h 
that vvliicli must lead us to virtuel flo ih» n 
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resolves the gcncftil idea of virtue into its 
several species, comprised under the 
tcrn)s, honest, just, and pure. It would 
be impossible not to sw that this division 
comprehends the three great branches of 
duty, which relate to (iod, to man, and 
vO ouraelves, did not the wrong translation 
of the word (honest) mislead us, 

and preposterously introduce a very illo- 
gical distribution of the Apostle's subject. 
It properly denotes, in this plact‘, what- 
soewr things are the object of religious 
vcnc*ration. For this acceptation of the 
word, we have the authority of Heathen, 
Jewish, /and Chnstian writers, who fre- 
<]uently use it as an appellation belonging 
to the most solemn acts and mysteries of 
religion, to the laws, to the temple, and 
to the name of Ciod. In this sense it an- 
swers to the of St. Peter. They 

are both derived from tlic same root ; and 
though they bi»th admit a latitude of coii- 
striictiim, yet in their strict and original 
^signilicaiion, wliiclj we have no reason to 
depail from, they are descriptive of sonic 
religious or devout act, perlbrined with 
an intention to honour Cod thereby. 
The foundation therefore of virtue, and 
the division of it into its several species, 
is the i,arne in both the Apostles. For 
though the words arc different, yet in their 
extended sense they are of the same im- 
port. For as brotherly lo\e and charity 
evidently oblige, us to all acts of justice, 
so justice extends to all acts of brotherly 
■ love and charity ^ for all men have, in a 
due proportion, a strict right luid claim 
to these ; and it is au act of injustice not 
to pay them their dues, as different rcla^ 
tions and circumstances require. And 
purity bears a sense equivalent to that of 
temperance. For all indulgences in 
pleasures of any kind, inconsistent with 
a. regular self-government, are sensuality ; 
and all sensuality, in the Scripture ac- 
count, is impurity and pollution. And 
all the subordinate virtues will range 
themselves alike under the correspondent 
branches of the general division of each 


of the Apostle's systems. St. Psid|^n->, 
^deod seems to have given his virtu^ilto 
iidditional improvement, by requiring fhe^ 
coibellishiiKiit of that docoriiin and grace 
which are necessary to make virtue 
hie and attractive. . But this itnpl^Vl^ 
ment, though not expressed by St.^Pi^r^; 
is necessarily implied. For, in truth, w 
is an appendage, inseparable from Ch|^ 
tian virtue. For whosoever is pbssea^'d 
of the true .--pinL of Christianity, and* 
duly cultivates the virtues that are 
liar to it, will, of course, have his luind 
and manners framed to gentleness aud„4fe 
ctmey, to grace and goodness; and 
belmviour, which is formed by t]^ hcart|r' 
an<i is the natural result of all thu* 
virtues, which make up the train ot- cha- 
rity, w ill have more gt'uuine gracefulness 
in it, will b(' more engaging and amiable^ 
than its counterfeit, which consists ijtk ap- 
pearances only, is acquired byartj and 
is oftentimes false and deceitful. 

Thus have thesi* two great Apostle^, 
concurring in the same gencTal plan, and 
in a similar disposition of the part^ 
raised upon a solid foundation a coinpleto 
and beautiful structure of moral virtue it; 
just symmetry and proportion. It is o 
duly, and it will be. our happiness, to 
contemplate this regular and coniprchcn- 
sive system (jf virtu(‘s ; to li.\ therm in our 
ini'muries and minds, and to transcribe 
tliem into our practice. Theixi is a mu- 
tual connection betwixt them, and a de- 
pendence one upon another. >Ve canpot ' 
leave a single virtue of the scale, withbut 
breaking the chain that reaches froih 
heaven to earth, and by which ^ musti 
ascend from earth to heaven. Aftgr we 
liave washed away our sins by ix^penteiKe, 
it is the integrity and uniforr^y'df a 
virtuous conduct, that must raise to 
Christian perfection, and entitle’ us to^ho 
prize of our high calling. WAtao^ild 
our hopes of it jiipon no other 
than that w'hich is laid, namely, 

Christ Jesus; otkI if faith is our.gttide Ul 
virtue, virtue will lead us to glory, . \ * 
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h By Dr. Tottie. 

proper Rosurrectic)!! of the Body, 
‘ Wie primitive Faith of God^s 
People from tlie earliest Ages. 

''5(P.reacbo(l before the Ibiiversitj' of Oxford, at 
Christ Church, t cb. lOth, 1772. J 

i 

^ Matthew, xxii. 31, 3*2. 

^J^t as tour'hiii;; t lie resurrection of the dead, 
?fpiiaveyou not read that whicli was spolicn unto 
. i' yo6 by Ciod, 8a\ing, J am the Cod of Ahra- 
’^T hanjl and the Cjud of Isaac, and the Ood of 
i# ifm ? Cod not the God of the dtad, but 
the living. 


TjfiE Siuklnac*', it is well' known, were 
ii uiiion^ the J< \vs who denietl the 
resurrection of the dead. This error 
s*iveins to have Ixtn founded in other 


has power to raise the dead to life agam, 
and has declanxl tl>at he will ^aise them, 
th(‘n this aiticlo of faith is Established 
upon a sure foundation. Of the former 
you can have no reasonable doubt; for to. 
make a man originally out of the dust of 
the earth, and to raise hiyi up again out of 
the same dust, arc evidently siiipl^kr ^cts 
of the same power. Of the latter you 
have the evidence not only of the Scrip- 
tures, which you reject in this caw' with- 
out cause, but even of those whicJi you 
admit; as I shall presently shew you* 
In the mean time I must observe, th^t you 
are greatly mistaken in your notion of a 
iTsiirrectioii. I'he relations which are 
necessary in this life will have no place in 
the next: the faculties of man will be 
there suited to his situation ; and ho will 
bo like the angels of Cod in heaven, 
having undergom; such a change botli of 
soul and body, as wdll qualify him for the 
<*verlasting enjoyment of celestial happi- 


wrong notions which lluy had adoptcxl, 
...namely, that no Scriptures iiacl authority 
to establish any doeiiines which were not 
contained in tlu* writings of ^lo'es; and 
that in lliese no discov(*ry liad bi‘(‘n made 
^ of any rosurn'ction. It appt ars, by St. 
Matthew’s luirrativc, tliat M)me of this 
sect came to encounter our Sa\iour upon 
this 4oint of doctrine ; and imagined, no 
doubt, that they should pu//le liim with 
an>^rgttiuent, which, according to ilu ir 
notions of a rt*surri’cTion, seemed a very 
shnrwd one. It was that of a woman 


ne^s. And the reality of this future state, 
which you dislxdicwe, you may collect 
from the writings even of Moses bimscif* 
(’onsider die wor<ls which -were spoken 
unto you, or for your information, by 
Ciod, when he said, 1 (mt tht God of 
Abraham^ and the God of IsaaCy and 
the God of Jacob, 'rhese words cer- 
tainly denote an eminent degree of (iod's 
favour and blessing bestowed, or intended 
to be bestowed, upon these patriarchs. 
But it does not appear that they were dis- 
tinguished by worldly blessings in such a 


.fiaving had se\en husbands in her lifti- 
(iue.stion was, wJjose wife she 
be jii the resurrection? Here 

P &gain was another mistake ; for they siip- 
,]^qd that, if there wsis any such tiling 
«|l|^iuiii^thcr world, men would carry with 
tnto^ it the .iame passions, appetites, 
tions, asWere natural to them in 
d that senj^ual gratifications were 
the chief part of their happiness 

’i .^11* tluiic errors our blessed Lord, iu 
£iis^]ply, takes upon him to correct. In 
4<fing this, he first lays open to them the 
of their fundamental and capital 
mistake, jn rejecting the doctrine of a 
i^urrcK^tion. Ye do erCy says he, noi 
inoioing the Scripfuresy nor the pouer 
^ God, M%ich words, w'ith those that 
iS^w, may be thus illustrated ; If God 


manner, as to give a reason to think them, 
in this respect, the peculiar favourites of 
Heaven. They had in this world as 
great a share of trouble and afflictions as 
other men. One of them in particular 
declared, in his old ago, and evily or ' 
vnhappjfy have the dap^ of my' Uf sheen* 
’I’he happiness, therefore, which fbese 
righteous men found not upon earth, 
must have been reserved for them in aJbet- 
ter country, that is, an heavenly. Intp. . 
mortality must have lK*en the object of 
tlicir views, and the intended reward of-,, 
their faith : for God is not the God Jtf . 
the dead, who bail a short, temporal, ' 
painful existence ; but of the lirmg,.\yhXk > 
shall exist in happiness for ever. ^ 

Here then you have the great moral 
jBJgument a state of future retribution, 
orisiiig froioNiia insufficiency and defects . 
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fef 'itinthU life, confirmed and antlionti* 
cat^by the dccNftration of God himself. 
And we must iilloW the argument to be as 
clear as it is decibivc for a future state of 
' Retribution. But the thing to be proved 
was, the resurj^c iicm of the body ; of 
which argument is not a direct proof, 
if the aoirts of in«n are supposed to sur- 
vive tliom, and ar* capable oi constituting 
such a Self-conscious personality as \mII 
will subject them to rewards or punish- 
merits hcretvl'tor. This, we know, was 
the opinion of some of the philosophers, 
who rejected the notion of a resurrection 
with ^scorn. To those, therefore, om 
Savioui^s argumtmt lor it would ’nave been 
by no meana conclusive ; Inn it was con- 
clusive to those who 'thought the doctrine 
of a future state to be inseparably con- 
nected with that of the resurrection. And 
of the reality of this conncctinri the Jews, 
at the time of «»ur Saviour’s apjKaiMnce, 
were universally persuaded. And not 
only so, but the same persuasion had 
prevailed among the people of God, from 
the earliest ages of the world. 

It will be no improper employinont of 
our time, as it will be .m illiNlruicni and 
confirmation of our Saviour’s argument, 
if we endeavour to investigate tlie origin 
of this notion, ar.<‘ to learn whaufoun- 
dation it stands upon in holy writ. 

It eaimoi, with any degree of probabi- 
lity, be supposed, that llit' doctiine of a 
rcsurRoctioii to<d; its rise from any iniagi- 
imtiou or conception of nnin. it is a 
thing contrary to all n-e ami experience, 
Death has n igneil our all men Iroin the 
beginnmgof the world, and will lugn as 
Iqng as the world shall endure. And of 
all that' arc gone <lown to the grave, no 
on<?Icver was known to return, nor was it 
.cvet^* surmised that any will rcinrii, frem 
possible effort of nature. Nature 
has furnished us witii iiopes, and 
» tcaauoit; with a persuasion, inv ifiril 
mil return unto Ooft ibho j^axe i1. But 
of the doctrine of the resurrertirm of 
the body, nature ha.s no sujiport, and 
^Reason is bewildeied in the contemplation 
of it. We must therefore necessarily 
conclude, that the resurrection of the 
body,' which nothing in nature could lead 
Incn to tlm discovery of, and therefore 
^ could make no principle of natural reli- 


gion, must have revealed by Gp^ 
himself. And if it is a certain truth,^'*'M'^^ 
it will appear to be, that as far back W 
we can trace any notices of the belief of 
a future state, wc' shall find the helicf^pf 
a resurrection united with it, it may 
* sonably bt' supposed, that tiiis mode 
future existence was first revealed to ^ 
Adam, and pn served as a tradition re- a 
reived froiii tlieir first panmt by the pa- 
triarchs and the chosen jx'ople of God. 
Nor did it rest upon tradition only, as»u- 
ranees of it hfixing been renewed at m- 
tant times to sex oral eminent and lioly 
men, betore the institution of the 
cominonwealih, and during the COnti- 
nu 'nce of it. l.Pt us then proc^^d' to 
incjiiire what light the scriptures oRjjhtP 
Old 'rosiainenf (tor to these we must biyc 
recourse) have thrown upon this sul^jfeft. 

Aiitl ill this inrjuiry we must be allowed 
ill some ca’-i's to fullow our Saviours 
manner of reasoning, by arguing from 
inference rather than from express and 
positive declarations. And this conces- 
sion must b(* partii ularly claimed in the 
discovery of the notices supposed to be 
given to our first parent of a resurrection. 
'I'he support of this supposilioii will rest 
upon what is recorded ui the third chap- 
ter of ( ieiiesi?, w her<* wc have the sentence 
passed upon Adam, and tin’ allcxi^lion 
of it, iumiediately atier his fall. 

'When (iod ni.idc known to Atlain the 
punishment of ins (Iist)ljedience,’^l\e tells 
\)\\t\,ihaf he u'as faken uuf oj the f^ruund 
-that (lust hi ami t flu ( he should 

return to (iu.st. Here then the dissolii- 
lii'ii and deorrucli' ii of the body aqj de- 
nounced 111 tlio wry words of the sen- 
tiMice. Bui there is likewise an alleviatigii 
of the senU'iice, anc' a consolation . 

denved from it, wliich mint 
neres''aiil^ luivc a respect to the 
ii'.elf. 'I he serpent, the great 
hud beguiled mam; buf. he is told, 
would have no reaw-V.v to triumph ihiftoc i 
success of his guile ; for he would find aSJ 
enemy in tlie seed of th^j woman, whoschetl 
he jiould bruise, but natw should 
head ; which phrases jdonotc the tbrmerjw , 
be a curable, howeyer envenomed, 
latter to bo an incurabJe and fatal 
AVhother Adam iinderiltood the full import 
of these remarkable Vordsh— by whom^ 
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«Qd> wonclcrftil'tticans the wound 

^ of 'ffian wouTcl be hcalbd, and the ser- 
' trcathery avengeil — we have no an- 

from Scripture to determine. But 
were intended lo afl'ord any con- 
fCj||ttou to'him in hi*3 forlorn and wretched 
wmltion,' (and loss tharj this cannot be 
what is it that he could collect 
frhra them ? (1 le was scntoaccd to gain 
hi* bread by labour, 'and to "cat it with 
lorrdw, and*to lie do wn in the dust at the 


«nd a miserable life.) What cure was 
there for death ? or what comfort could 


he in any other vellcction, than in 
hopes of life b('ing restored to 
k;mi <v 'And what notion could he ha\c 
of^ho.Mturation of life, but of i is being 
the r^U)ration of theliNing man, b\ the 
rcuiu^^i^f the soul and body, in the same 
inanllk?hfts his nature was at tirst consti- 


tuted? And it must not escape our ob- 
servation, that \vhen Clod nia<li known to 
Adam, that death was the punishment of 
his disobedience, ho puls liiin in mind of 
his origin, and tells him, that he tuts 
taken out of the ground- — that dtf.st ho 
and that he should return dusl^ 


This expk'ination of his existi iice might 
•fterwavds lea^l him naturally to rt‘flect, 
that it evidently cari iinl in it the stnmgest 
asKurance, that the same diNino jiower 
which at first animated the lifeless du»l, 
could most certainly re-aniinatc it in llie 
same iiianuc.r. From tliest- con-sideralions 
it may, I think, be reasonabl}^ sujjposed, 
that if Adam had any assuranc*es given 
hitn of a ri'storation ui life*, which was 
tbe only consolation he could receive 
UOfiler sentence of death, they were 
imparted to him under the notion and cx- 
pcctifltion of the resurrection of the body, 
aiuilthe re- union of the body and soul. 

Wr first parent was possessed of the 
of tins important truth, ujK>n 
own hopes and thost* of all his 
must depend, wc cannot suppose 
Ip^hc ^ould sulTer it to die with him, 
.obt unit he would carefully make it known 
topis' children, and transmit ii to his de> 


.vjg^ilbus as the most precious and valu- 
/iwie -^disttivery, which alone could make 
wends for the misery and dcslruc- 
' TOll' he had . entailed upon thvm. But 
^hatever care might have boon taken to 
SkjSipWunicatc*^ lids' doctrine, we soon rind 
as nut duly attended to, nor long 
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remembered. For wc reyil,. that when^ , 
men began to multiply; upon 
impiety and irreligiOn Kept pace wjrttiAtW 
increase of mankind, >o as to corrupt tlie 
sons of God— even ihose^ho had ^re- 
ceived this . original prin^le a reli- 
gious faith. There w'cre some however. ‘ 
of the race of Seth who preserweiK^fheir 
faith and integrity. And among 
there is one in particular, who seems to 
have been a sign given to this sensual apd 
unbelieving generation, for the very piir 
pose of recalling to their minds thest'ose of 
a future state, under the form in which 
it had bein revealed lo our first parent. 
Knoch was translated without passing 
throngh the gates of ihfath, in testimony 
ol' the cflieacy of that faitli by which he 
walked with God. And this translation 
wti'. an unexcepiionabie evidence to the. 
unbelievers of those <iays, that there is a 
reward in another state for the rigntcous-. ' 
And not only so, but it was at the same 
time a flirect proof and a memoria!, that' 
the bodies as well as the souls of men aro 
capable of being adnikud into the man- 
sions of the blessed ; and that it was* the 
)»urpos(‘ of the Almighty, that the entire 
nuin, both in body aiul soul, should be 
received into those ev erlasting habitations. 
Why Knoch was translated alive, and not 
raised from the dead, wdrich may seem to 
be a proof more tlircctly in point of the 
thing supposed to be intended, there is an 
obvi<)us reason ; as the great Redeemer 
w^iis to be the author, so he musf of ^ 
cessity have been the first-lruits of the re- . 
suiTectiou lo a lile. immortal. 

But convincing and alarming as tiffs ^ 
wonderful event was, such is the unhappy ^ 
state of things, that when iuiidclity an% ^ 
vice give strength to each other, diving...,' 
revelations of every kind are diHrcgardedfi"^;. 
Kveii the jii<lgiuenis of God, how dn‘ad-^; 
fill soever they may be, will not maktl^?',; 
any lasting impression upon the hearts of / 
nu'ii. For in a few' ages after the 
luge, there were but a small number ^ 
wore found faithful among the descendants 
of Noah. The iiiosi illustrious of 
was Abraham. And God was pleaded to 
tonfimi his faith, by giving him a^ mpre , 
distinct view of the resurrection to lifr, 
than had been given . perhaps to any 
progenitors. - ^rved, like* 

God had reveled to Abr§Aoat explicit 
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his seeHt oH t\e nations and families of 
/Af earth should he filessed ; and that the 
person through whom this blessing would 
be conveyed from him was his son Isaac. 
Yet he is cominan<U‘tl to sacri lice this very 
son of his afll^tions and hopes, while he 
was a youth, and before hr had any off- 
spring; and he readily obeys the com- 
mand. And a very rational act of obe- 
dience it was in one who had frequent in- 
t(»rrourses by \isions, apfK*aranccs, and 
revelations with ^he Almighty (Jod ; and 
who had rccei\ed this \ory son by an ex- 
traordinary instance of the divine favour, 
contrary to his own expectations and be- 
lief, and to the usual course of nature. 
Hc^had theivfore grounds sufficient to 
assure him that the command was from 
God, and to induce him to believe, that, 
if God intended to convey the blessing to 
mankind through tlie loins of Isaac, he 
would most undoubtedly, for this pur- 
pose, raise him up from the dead. This 
was the faith of Abraham, which re- 
moved all clifficultii's and dembts in obey- 
ing <he coiiimand of the Lord ot life and 
death. lJut there was fioiiieiliiiig more in 
this matter. In the trial of Abraham s 
faith, there was, nio?*<*()ver, a strong con- 
firmation of it. The Kpislle to the He- 
brews (xi. 15).) informs us, tluft he re- 
ceived his son raised from the dead to life 
again, i, — a word which llcsy- 

chii s d(ffiiies to be ofxiwTity a si- 

militude of facts. And there is in this 
case such an exact and minute corrres- 
pondence, in many very n*markahle par- 
ticulars, betwixt the lacts, betwixt the 
transaction relating to J.saar, and what 
happened to our Saviour, that the former 
has generally been understo(Hl by the 
Christian church, in all ages, to have 
heen a typical rt'prescntaiion of the sa- 
crifice and resurrection of Christ. The 
oijy question is, whether Abraham ap- 
prehended it to be such ? 'FIk- words 
apoken by God upon another occasion 
may not improperly he applied to this : 
Shall I hide from Abraham that thin^ 
%i)luch / do — seeing that all the nations 
of the earth shall be bkssed in him? 

. (Gen. xviii, 17, 18 .) And thatJt was 
not hid from him, we have the plain de- 
l^laration of our Saviour bimseif^ when 
- bra ham rejoiced to see my day^ 

' •J It, and ttoa 


viii. 5 (>.) The day of Christ, or the 
day of the r.ord, in other places of tho * 
New Testament, always signifies the dajf 
of the general resunvetion ; but htwe S ^ 
denotes that important day, whereon ho 
gained himself the victory over sin' Jipd 
death, and triumphed o|jenly over him 
that had the power of death, even tho 
old serpent, by his own resurrection. 
Tor what other circumstance cah wesup 
posc Abraham to have seen in Christ's 
appearance upon earth, beside his re* 
surrection, that could have filled him, as 
the original words import, with an ^ex- 
ultation and tumult of joy from the ex- 
pectation of seeing it, and with a more 
temperate joy, corrected, as Ve- M|ay 
well suppose, by the preceding prospect 
of Christ’s liumiliation, when he saw it ? 

‘*’HyaAX»ft^rtT9 'i^v.,..xa\]ictt y.a.\ :x^»Here 

tlien \vc learn, from the obvious sense of 
our Saviour's words, that when Abraham 
received his son raised from the dead to 
life again, in the same typical sense in 
which he ottered him up, the whole 
transuetioii was (‘\hibit<‘d to him as an 
explanation of the blessing w hich was tb 
give life to the whole world, , 

The same faith in the resurrection bf 
the dead was pr^'served by pious and good 
men, and declaicd by them in the strangest 
terms at proper intervals of rime, when it 
seems to have wanted a revival. I he 
book of Job is supposed, upon good 
grounds, to have been written before the 
law was giveji by jMoscs. Jn this book 
there is a passage, wherein, if wc sliould 
sii])posc Job lo have been called upon to 
ha\e declart*d his belief in a resorreefioh, 
(which seems to have been the ca«o,^ hfe 
could not possibly have made use b}* 
clearer or stronger terms. They arc ‘in- 
deed so very clear and strong, th^ this, 

1 apprehend, has been a principtf ^ASion 
why sonic learned men ha\e fbr^ro thohi 
into another sense ; from an imagination 
that ike very best men of those times coula 
not have had so perfect and adequiAO -a 
conception, ns wc there find, of th4t life 
and immortality which was to be brdughS; 
to light by the gospel. ’This matter will 
be considered in its proper place. In 
the mean time, let it be observed, thtft if 
Job meant only to declare his pcrsttasicm 
of Uie recovery of his health and hsilfpi** 
saw ia this bfe, why d<m he^so oliili iifk « 
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Munce this hope in the tnost pathetic 
^strains of despair? Why docs he cry 
ttUti IVherefore in li^ht given to him that 
' im mtnen/^ and life to the bitter in 
Mil? •which long for deaths but it 
MOieth not, and dig for it more than for 
kid treanurvn ? ^^'lly does he say, Mine 
eyes ^all no more see good ; the eye of 
hm. that hath seen me, shaft see me no 
more ; thine eyes are upon me, and I 
am not. Those, and many more of the 
same kind, are evidently the lamentations 
of a man who ha*l no pro-^poct of find- 
ing any relief from his miseries on this 
aide the grave.. And for this despondency 
and rq>ining, he is charged by Llrphaz^ 
(cipip« xV.; with want of religions faith ; 
with having cast off the jear of God ; 
for he believetk not, saith lie, that he 
shall ret uni out of darkness. On the 
sanne account he is charged by Ihldad 
(chat), xvifi.) "with knowing not God, 
These accusations brought troin him, in 
his reply, (chap- xix.) a coufessioii of 
his faith, which he introduces with a 
solemn prayer, that it niiglu be engraveej 
in the rock, and continue lor an evinlasl- 
^ memorial to all generations. The 
•enso of this nmiarkable confession I 
shall give in a short and strict paraphrase 
of. the text, fiom the authority of very 
able and judicious critics. “ I know 
for certainty that my Jledccmor liveth, 
and that he shall at last, or in the last 
day, arise with poW'cr over the dust, th^it 
dust out of which man was made.. Then 
shalii this di lacerated body put on a new 
cloatbing. V eachar yori nikkepah zoth. 

Alia ertt cutis mea luce laceratio,” fio 
the tyords are read and translated by 
Michitelis. “ And from my own body 
shall 1 see God ; whom I shall sec for 
rojfself ; with mine own eyes shall 1 be- 
hmwm; nor shall I then be a man 
fii>m myRclf." This was the 
roW qf the matter found in him — ^the 
6aindation and support of Job's intogi'ky. 
Jbn 4 here we have the resurrection of the 
one identical body, so as to constitute the 
Mne individual person, asserted in as 
dear and strong a manner as language is 
cMpabto of doing it. 

We must not expect to find any thing 
, reladng to this suLgect in those historical 
)ba6kft4,d' the Old Testament, which give 
Mt w S K omk of itM civil »Wii» of ihM 


set 

Jews, and the institution, and settlemetit 
of their commonwealth. Only wft myst 
observe, that their whole oeconomy, and 
the great events which happened to them, 
especially their deliverance ^m !!lgyptiaa 
bondage, and their settlcmAt In the land 
of Canajin, were types and figures of 
better things to come; their ultimate 
views being thereby directed to that great 
deliverance, and that heavenly Canaan, 
which had been the object of the failhof all 
holy men from the beginning of the 
world. 

Under what nolion this faith was still 
retained in the days of David, w'emay 
learn from the l6th Psalm, where hw 
makes mention of the resurrection offthu 
body in very express terms. 37/01/ shalt 
not leave my soul in hcfl, i. c. my life 
in the grave, neither shalt thou suffer thy 
Hofy One to see corruption. The latter 
part of the words contincs thistexfto the 
person of Christ, who saw no corruption, 
which David himself did. But he who 
had a prophetical view of Clinst's a*sur- 
rection, cannot be supposed not to have 
known the design and effects of it, but 
must iiave looked upon it as the pledge 
and assurance of his own. The belief 
of it is likewise very clearly expressed in 
the 4 yth* Psalm, which is ushered in by 
n solemn call lor the attention of all man- 
kind, as being the concern of all. Tlie 
Psalmist iir>t observes, that irreligious 
men, however great and powerful, had 
no power to redeem a brother from the 
grave, “ that he should live for ever and 
not see corruption." 'I'liey could not pay 
the price of this rcilemption. He then 
tells them, that notwithstanding tlicif 
pride and presumption, they •would be 
laid in the grave like ^sheep ; death should 
feed upon them, and the righteous, ih 
their turn, should have dofninion over 
them in the morning of their rcsurrec* 
tion; for God, saith he, •will redeem 
my soul, or life, from the po'wer of the 
grave, for he shall receive me. 

In a few descents after David, the 
Jews in general haii well nigh abandonlsd 
the faith and hopes of their forefathert* 
Therefore God was pleased to give them 
the same sign in Elijah for the same pur- 
pose, as hi^ been given to the Antedilu- 
vians in Eno^h. They received, like- 
iffm^ about dua tho moat explicit 
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dcctJ^fatioiis of ttic re- urrcction from a 
prophft. who, from' the dear view he 
ha^T of the Messiah's kingdom, ond of 
the great evthci wliidi \ven> to establish 
and luilow itV has been usually stilvd the 
Kvflnsreti«*al Propher. I shall only pro- 
duce two passages from Isaiah, with this 
previous observation ; that the prophecies, 
which have an apparent reference to 
aomc particular circumstances of the 
‘ Jewish stale, arc so expressed, as to 
carry our views to some (•tlurmore im- 
portant object, for the sake of which 
that state was at first erected, and w'as all 
along conducli'd and prc.sorved by a par- 
ticular providence. And it is most evi- 
dent, that in many parts of bis jiroj he- 
cies, descriptions are given of a future 
glorious state, which cannot correspond 
with the state of things in this world, 
under any of the dispens^ion.^ ot Provi- 
dence, which have yet appeared, and 
which hitherto are manifestly incomplete, 
and preparatory only to that groat event 
which is to bo the consunmialiun of all 
things. 

In the 26 ih chapter of Isaiah, verse 
1 9, are these w'ords ; Th ((rad men ahnll 
lhc\ together xdtk w/ dead bodij shad 
thcyi arise. Au'ake. and ye (hat 
dndf in the dust, for thy dixe is as the 
dew of heaven f and the earth shad east 
out the dead. And again, a the 2 1st 
verse, The earth also shad disclose her 
bloody , and shall no more cover her slain. 
Suppose these texts to have a relation to 
the general resurr(‘Ction, as the Jewish 
interpreters apply them, and every wo:d 
is plain and .significant: but suppose 
them to mean no more than the delive- 
rance of Jerusalem from the Assyrian.s, 
or any oilier deliverance of the Jews, 
and the. expression mu.st appear much to 
dHrerchargo the sense. 

' Bill tlierc is another very remarkable 
passage in Isaiah, which well deserves 
our attcntioiu You will find it in the 
last chapter of his prophecies, lie had 
give.!), in the 53d chapter, a prophetical 
dcstfription of the sufferings and death of 
Christ; and had be been to have written 
aa historical account of them after the 
events, he could not have done it with a 
exactness and precision. He 
there mentions likewise his coming to 
fife afflain ; he shad set his seed, and 


shall prolong his days. In several of 
the following chapters, he incrtti(J«s 'the 
creation of new' heavens and a 
earth, and describes- the felicity- of, them 
in such expressions as can only" suit the 
future pacific state of the Messiah^# 
kingdom. After this, in the close of his 
prophecies, he iniroduccs' with a solem- 
nity suitable to their importance, the fol- 
low ing words, ns an ace tarnation from the 
city, as a voice from the temple, as a voice 
of the Lord. Before she travailed, she 
brought forth ; before her pains came, 
she was delivered of a man child. Who 
hath heard such a thing t who hath ' seen 
such things I Shall the earth be made 
to bring forth in one day ; or shall a 
njfion be born at onec t for as soon as 
/ton travailed, she brought forth her 
children. Shall 1 bring to the birth, 
and 7V)t voufit to bring forth, saith the 
Limit ShadJ eause to bring forth, andshiit 
the xeomh, Mi/th thy God I Apply this 
[)a'N''age to any subsoqutnt deliverance* 
ot the Jews — to tluir return from the 
Babylonish captivity— or to their reco* 
very from the desolations of Antiochiis ; 
or apply it to the great and sudden 
crea*^e of the Christian church, on the 
first preaching of the gospel ; and what 
agreement can you find in eithcrca.se be- 
twixt tin* ]>rophecy and the events ? In 
the former application, who was the man 
child that the earth was to bring forth 
before her general delivery ? Mow was 
a nation born at onop, and in one day, 
when those dcli'.erances were the work of 
time, attended with diflicullies, interrup- 
tioy.^', and dolay.'', partial and incom- 
pleti' ? 1 low is it, that such a thing was- 

never seen or heard of before, when the 
cleliveranrr of this very people from their 
bondage in T’gypt was much more mira- 
culous and astonishing? In tto'laliter 
application, though wc read m 'three 
thousand being made proselytes to th« 
gospel in one day, yet how small a pro* 
poitiondid th^ Jewish converts in general 
bear to the unconverted part of their 
nation ? In the Gentile world, the con^ 
version was slower, and the dispreportion 
greater. In either case, great force must be 
used to give an improper sense toth# 
words which is not in any proportionate 
degree reenneileabie to facts^ Hu( aj^ly 
them to the resurrection of aod 
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the $uddcn uninterrupted rcsurreccion of 
tltf cliurcn of God, to which 

tins, pi?ipph<icy is limited, hi consequence 
of ij[, ^d every word is pertinent, ex- 
prcfl^iyc,. and en.phatical. This scene, 
we ire told, will he dUclpsed,.when the 
glo^’'^ot jhe Gentiles shak have flown in, 
and all the Jews shall be brought as an 
off’eriug to tlic Lord from all nalions ; 
and then it is that our Saviour likewise 
lias told us, the aul shall come (Matt, 
xxiv, 14.) when, according to tliis "pro- 
phecy, this new-raised seed, and the new 
heavens,, and ilie new earth, shall appear 
and remain togelhci'. And f.uUier still, 
what leaves no room to doubt of the 
sense of this passagi', i^ our Lord^ re- 
peated application of the very words, 
which Isaiah nuiJkes use oi to express 
the vengeance ol vied upon the uuijodly 
in the end of this prophecy, to the iinal 
punish lueiit of them in the day ot judg- 
jiient — 77/ci/’ li-orm shall not dicy neither 
shall their fire be qunu had. The other 
ixirtof the prophecy therefore must, by 
parity of application, relate to the joy- 
ful resurrection of the clnirch of God. 

^'our uvMi trading and obs^i ration 
will*suggcst to )()U, that 1 have omitted 
iiaaUy pa-ssageb in the ji\bpirecl writings ol 
the' 'Old Testanienf, winch would have 
thrown light upon the ’ubjoct before us ; 
liaving only selected some of the piinci- 
pal testimonies, at different periods, suf- 
iicient to contirm the. lact which I have 
endeavoured to cstabli^i, that the church 
of God has, in all ages, embraced the 
doctrine of a future state, u.ider the 
notion of the resuircction of toe body. 

TIuit the same sentiments continued 
after tliese times, wo have the evidence 
of apocryphal writiTS. J shall only 
extract two passages from them, which 
comq f.up. fully to the point. In the 
second bodk of lisdras. Clod is intro- 
giving directions to the Jews, 
in several points of their irligious con- 
duct; which enjoins the pious 

card of their dead; fVkcrtsacxcr thou 
Jind^st ikt deady take thuiiy and burq 
themy and I will give thee the first 
place, in resurrection, (Verse 23.) 

AndL agreeably to this, Judas is said; in 
the sec^Knd, l>onk of Maccabsuus, xii. 43. 

up the bodies of the t lain 


and huried4h€my in that Ijte ms pun^id ff 
of the resurrection, 

When qur blessed Saviour came.- ipto^ . , 
the world, he found the Jews ija.possi^ipm^ 
of the seme opinion. None but ^ 

diicees, tvho wore distingUislicd 
their rank than by their numbers, W 
nouncedit. And this they did in edns^ 
qiitnce of their disbelief of any fbture 
slate, at all. For they conceived, as the 
rcstof the. Jews did, that the doctrine bf, 
a future btate implied the doctrine of a re- 
surrection. That this doctrine was re- ' 
ceived by all other Jews, we have the 
testimony of St. Paul, in his apology bo ’ 
fore king Agrippa. 1 stands says he, and 
am judged for the hope of the protuisc^' 
made of (Jod vnto our fathers ; unto, 
which promise our Twelve Tribes, the 
whole hod}! of the JeWSy instantly serx- , 
ing God day and night, hope to eoms, 
(Acts, xxvi.6, What this prpmSe 
was, is clearly intimated in the words im- 
inrdia'ely following : U^hy should it hr 
thought a thing incredible, that Goi 
should raise the dead I I may farthei 
(M)s**rvc, thatthis passage, which mention* 
the roburreciion as a promise made by 
Goil unto the fathers, is likewise a sup- 
port of the general argument of this dis- 
course. And 1 shall now close the 
whole evidence produced in this case, 
with .St. Paul's c.xpress confirmation of 
it in another place, viz. the 1 1th chap 
ter of his Epistle to the llebi^s. He 
there declares, that the faith of all the 
pious and good men, who had lived from 
the beginning of the world, and which . 
had supported many of them in their in- 
tegrity against all the cruelties and tor- 
tures that malicious wickedness could 
invent, rested upon this principle, “that 
they might obtain a belter resurrection/' 
Hut it may be asked, how this doo 
trine consistent with the assertion, that 
life and immortality were brought to light 
by the gOA/n/, through the rcsurrc^ction of 
Christ, and the preaching of his Ajws- 
tlcs ? I answer, that the expression of 
being brought to light, according Xo the 
true import of the original word < 

does net mean ,thc first discovery of a 
thing, but the throwing a clearer and ' 
stronger light upon it. The Patriarch* 
saw, by faith, what was shewn to thcmi 'ld: 
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a distance, through prophccils and types, and looked for the redemption, of which 
which were to them as lights, directing he had received the promise, expected 
their eyes to heaven, though shijtjpig in a their part in it by means of a Redeemer, 
dark place, till the Day-^»tar arose, and who, through the mighty power of God, 
diffused a brighter and more general light, would raise their bodies again from the 
The true state of the case is this : in all dust, to a life incorruptible and immor- 
the ancient m)tices given of a rcsurrec- tal. So that, when we profess to believe 
tion, there is likewise an intimation in the resurrection of the body, we pro- 
given, that it should be brought to pass by f»'ss the primitive faiili of the church of 
a person who should appear in the world God ; and we embrace the doctrine of a 
with power, to abolish death and regain fuuire state, under the same notion, that 
his conquests. The whole, indeed, of all, who were, willing to receive eternal 
this wonderful dispensation had not been life as the gift of God, ever did embrace 
revealed. I’hat a redemption from the it, namely, that of the rc-union of the 
gra\e, and a great salvation, waste be soul and body after death. And, as our 
wroughtby the Messiah, for the people Lord's resurrection fu Hilled the promises 
of God, was foretold, believed, and ex- given to the prer*eding geiu ratidns, so 
pectod. Rut that it had been deter- tliesc promises, recorded in the sacred 
mined in the forc-knowledgc and coun- writiggs, are a standing confirmation of 
selsof God, even before the world be- tiieosidence of those oye-witiicsscs upon 
gan, that an atonement sliou Id be made which llie Ikitli and hopes of the suc- 
for the sins of the whole world, by the ceeding generations were established, 
sacrifice of his only-begotten 8011, and They can iu»t have a stronger support than 
immortality restor(‘d, by the power of his one wliich was n<‘arly coeval with the 
rosiifTCctiori, to all mankind, this was a world, has subsisted through all the ages 
mystery kept secret from men and an- of it, and has all the strength that the 
gels, before it was res cub'd in the accom- concurrence' of human and divine testi- 
plishment. The superior knowledge, iiiony can give to any article of faith, 
therefore, gained in this point, by the-' 'I’fuie is yet one" more important ob- 
Christiaii revelation, lies in this: that scrvation tt>"bo made. 'I'he gospel in- 
we have actually seen the confirmation of forms us, that the resurrection will be 
the promises given to tiie fathers by the general : that all mat shad rise agant 
coining of the great Redeemer himself: xcifh thdr bodies, and shall give account 
that, by having raised himself from the for thdr own works. Not only the righ- 
gravc, weTOow that he has the power of teous, of which the true church of Clod 
the resurrection, and is, as he emphati- has in all ages consisted, shall be raised 
rally styles hiinsdf, the lesuoeciion and to life eternal, but the wicked also shall 
the life ; and that, by his i\ sntiection, gtf into ex ( f lasting fumshmevt. How 
he hiis indeed gained and proclairm-tl the greatly, therefore, does it concern us all, 
victory over the great enemy of inaiikind, solo prepare ourselves against this tre- 
which was foretold from the beginning of mendous day, that we may be able to 
the world, and expected by the church ot give our accounts w ith joy I that w he n 
God througli all the agev of it. Tint y the trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
looked for immortality through a Re- shall he raised incotmptiblc, and xve^all 
deenier, by promise: wc have* seen the all be changed, in a moment, in the 
Redeemer himself, and through him have twinkling of an eye, we may be fouled to- 
the covenant of immortality actually con- to have qualified ourselves both in body 
vcyedtous. ' and soul,j^y virtue and holiness, and 

The result of all that has been said, is every Christian grace that can purify and 
this ; When the Apostles preached Jesus refine our nature, for that glorious trans- 
and the resurrection, they preached no figuration which will make us like ^nto 
novel doctrine. Those had been the dc- the angels of God in heaven, and fit us 
sire and the expectation of ages, AH the lor an admission into the presence of God, 
pious and- good men that ever lived, who where there is till? fulness of joy, and 
icteined the religion of yheir first parent, pleasure inconceivable for evermore. » 
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SERMON. LXXVI. 

The Works of Nature full of Intel- 
lectual aud Moral Instruction. 

[Prearhed before the University of Ox:ford, at 
Christ Church, Kogation SuuJuy, May 16lh, 
1773 .] # 

Matt, vi. Q8. 

CoDsiilcr the lilies of the field, how they grow. 

Tiikke is nothing which can fill the mind 
of man witli a more noble and exalted 
pleasure than the contemplation ol the 
wonderful works of the creation ; as there 
is iK>thiug which can give gn'ater proof 
of u contracted and abject spirit, than to 
be daily conversant with, and yet stupidly 
insensible of, the amazing nm;u‘les of na- 
ture. I’hc world was not nuule hy a 
wise and beneficent (Creator; that tlie 
wondci’s of it should open th(‘mselvt*s ti> 
eyes that see not, or display ihemsehes 
unregarded to its incunous inhabitant.s. 
It is indeed principally for the pleasure ot 
him by whom all things exist, that theif 
are, and u'crc created; •who rvjoicethicin 
Ais works — in surveying that structure 
which Omnipotence alone could raise. 
But they are likewise designed to com- 
municate happiness, not only in the sen- 
sual gratification, but in the intellectual 
and moral improveimrnt of mankind. 
To the mind that can relish enjoyments 
superior to those of sense, they will af- 
ford the most rational entertainment; and 
to him that is not barely satisfied with a 
fruitless admiration of things, they will 
suggest such rellections as will make him 
both wiser aud better. At the same lime 
Uuitthey fea|| his imagination, tlu'y will 
enlarge his understanding and meliorate 
his heart 

Whatever part of the creation we cast 
our eyes upon, we shall find written there- 
in ample lessons of instruction. Would 
we contemplate and adore ^the inexpres- 
sible greatness and majesty of the Most 
High, let us look up unto the heavens, 
which are spread aver ns hkc a curtain : 
they loudly declare the glory of God, and 
thejirmammt sheweth his handy work. 
It openly sheweth i|^ even to the rude and 
iUittnte; and the mind» which^ is 
proved by scienge, may for ever expand 


itself in the i^imcnsity of the prospect.— 
If we descentl to this lower world, wjial • 
a sceiigdiscloses itself for rational and rcs- 
ligious contemplation ? The earth hang^ 
eth, in Jobs expression, upon nothing ; 
and by an invisible liand is directed^. to 
perform its resolutions^ so as to diversify 
the seasons in their order, and' give a 
regular succession of liglit and heat to 
cherish every part of the globt'. How 
beautifully is the surface of it clothed in 
a green vesiuie, grateful to the eye, and 
pouring forth susUmance to man and to 
the creatures subser\ieiit to his use ! 
There is not a single part of it, or a 
living thing tliat moveth upon the face 
of it, from which we may not gather 
instruction, if we will follow the method 
of reasoning frequently made use of in 
holy writ. Various parts of the. irra- 
tional and inanimate creation are held 
forth by the wisdom of (iorl, to direct 
the beings of reason in the way that 
they slionld go, I’ho prophet reprove* 
the ingratitude of the rebi‘nioiis Israel- 
ite's, by upbraiding them with the duti- 
ful beluuioiir aud fidelity of domestic 
animals. 7V/c av, ‘^ays he, knoweth his 
ou'nn\ and the ass his uias(cr\s crib; 
but Israel doth not k/fow, my people 
xcilL not consider. And the wise man 
sends tin? indolent and slothful to learn 
industry from the (jxample of an incon- 
siderable insect ; Go, says he, to the 
ant, thou sluggard, coasi^^, her ways 
and be wise. Our blessed Saviour de- 
scends to a yet lowTi* class in the scale 
of nature, and fre(|ucnlly sets before us 
even thnigs inanimate, to convey us to 
the inool important and useful lessons 
of divine instruction. In his parables he 
makes u.sc of tlie lifeless emblems, of 
seed sown, of a fig-tree, of a gram of 
mustard-seed, to disclose the niYs>teries of 
the kingdom of heaven. And in my 
text, and the verses before it, not mere- 
ly by way of illustration, but as pre- 
cept to instruct, and as a motive to per- 
suade, ho directs his disciples to look up 
to the fowls of the air, and ob.serve how 
they are fed, and to consider the lilies of 
the field, huw they grow. 

The particular instruction they were 
to learn from the fowls of the air, to de- 
pend upon God for sustenance: and 
from the lilidB of the field, to nave a 
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like dopiindance upon hinl^r raiment, 
, seema to have been peculiar to the 
lingular circumstances of his c^iples* 
As they were to be engaged iir^n of- 
fice which would sequester them idto- 
gether from the busy afi'airs of the 
world, they were to throw themselves 
entirely upon the care of Providence, 
smd not to concern thoinselves" about 
making provision for their support in 
the usual way, necessary for the rest of 
msuikind. I’hey were not to provide 
gold, or .silver, or brass, in thvir purses ; 
nor scrip for their journey ; neither 
two coats ; neither shoes wo/* }}et staves. 
They were to trust for the supply of nil 
their wants to God’s nioie immediate 
care, v.ho knew that the •leorhma/i was 
wort/ijf of his meat, and would not fail 
to feed and clothe them as p^o^ identially 
as ho fed the ra\ens and clothisd the 
lilies. Our situation and circumstances 
being very different from tin irs, and tin' 
application of the commaml in the text 
belonging to ns no furtlua* tlum us a 
caution against anxious and immoderate 
concern for the tilings of this life, in 
distrust of God’s good proviilonce, I 
shall consider it in a mui*c enlarged \ie\\ . 
And because, at this particular season 
(being the days of rogation) wo are di- 
recU*d to admonish the fieople to bcIioIJ 
the natural produce of the earth in that 
variety of plants, and grains, and fruits, 
with whicll|i|he surface^ of it is over- 
spread, an^to give thanks to God, in 
beholding thetn, for tluir iucreuhe and 
abundance, from whence ari‘'Os suMi an 
ample pro\ision for the sustenance, ac- 
commodation, and gratification of inun, 

1 shall extend the precept of consider- 
ing the titles of the Held, how the i/ grow, 
to the consideration of tlu; growth ut’ all 
those other products of the earth, whicli 
arc raised from it in the sume wonderful 
manner, by the all-bountiful liand of 
God.^ 

TKis subject will furnish us with a 
variety of religious reflections. And, in 
tho first place, it will lead us to admire 
and adore the infinite power, and wisdom, 
^nd goodness of C’od. 

I. There is not a single croiiture in 
the universe that is not wonderfully made. 
AU its constituent jmuis are put together 
nio8( exact symmetry, and the 


most perfect contrivance. The more 
minutely and accurately they al*e exa- 
mined, the more finished* they appear, 
and disgrace every admired w'ork or the 
most ingenious human artificer* Every 
object that is most familiar to us, cvciy 
common appearance in nature, is the 
effect of a miraindmis power. 'I'hc for- 
mation and growth%f a plant is to us 
an inexjilicable mystery. A blade of 
corn or a spire of grass is not only bc- 
3 'ond the power of man to produce or 
imitate, but it will defy the researches 
of the most subtle philosc/phcr to account 
for or explain the miinnor of its cxist- 
ciic c. Who can take ujion him tU shew 
how the several particles of matter, col • 
IccU’d from all the various elements, and 
suited to this particular purpose, arrange 
tliemsc Ives, and gradually and impercep- 
tibly unite Jiithal w oiulertul order, which 
is iiecessaiy for the structure of every 
plant, according to the laws which the 
great Author of nature has proscribed 
them? Who can survey in this striicluvc 
of them without amaze ment, tho infinite 
number of fibres and fine vessels that are 
cliito\i‘iahK‘ in every plant; the curiou* 
ciisposition of all these; the ways and 
chaniKls contrived for the reception and 
distribution of nonri^lnnent ; the cflict 
this nouri'-hmeiit liii^, in t Mending its 
part^ and bringing it to its full growth 
and expansion ; in ie)>airing its annual 
decays and preserving life ? 1 low w'onder- 
ful is their propagation? With what 
contrivance and care are their, seeds 
brought up to maturity ? And how ama- 
zing is their increase for the jireservaiion 
of every sjiecu’s, that none of the. workft 
of God, how perishable soever in their 
natun*, might be blotted o4t of tlK? cre- 
ation ? .Ami where is the store-hbuie of 
this infinite variety and number of sebds ? 
Are they laid up for use in the "jjp'Cat 
iiiagazinQof water, which Thales thougnt 
to be the principle and seminary of all 
things? If so; of what shapei dimen- 
sions, and contrivance are those invisible 
strainers, peculiar to every distinct agf- 
cies of plants, which admit no other than . 
their own proper seeds for the invariably 
continuance of all the tribes of them, 
without the least confusion, as they ' 
originaHy out of the hands of tlieJr Ma-i ' 
kcr; insomuch, that the seed of the ' 
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soaullf^t ^rb that crccpeth vpon Jha 
uall^ cannot find an entrance into the 
spacious branches of the cedar of Le- 
han^? Or does every seed inclose in 
its little sccdplant another seed, and so 
on continually, insomuch, that us many 
trees dr plants are contained in it us 
might be produ<'cd to the end of the 
world ? Impos^blc u» it is for us to re- 
present to our iMiagination such an in- 
concoivafilc number and minuteness, yet 
there is no impossibility in the thing it- 
self; pu may evidently appear from i his 
vx?ry just obser\atioii of an ingenious na- 
turalist ; 'riiat those w lio are iic- 

ciistomrd to exercise themsidves in na- 
tural and mathematical sciences, know 
that they can seldom go far without 
meeting sometiiing inliiiite ; as if the 
Author of nature had been pleased to 
fix the .seal of liis chief pro[)eiry upon 
all his works/' lltit to proceed : 

As the frame and texture tif plants 
is so admirably well connived for the 
reception of proper nourisliinent, and the 
conveyance of it to evt'iy parr, so liu' 
manner of tlieir being supplied tlierewiih 
is no less miriuiilous, 'ITa u* roni-. woulfl 
neillier fix tlu'iuselves in tin* earth, nor 
their fibres branch out, nor their vessels 
swell, nor their leaves unfold (hcu)sehes, 
did not the vapours ascend anil form 
themselves aimve in clomis, and fall 
again by conJensaiion, in order to feed 
the plants below with wholesome dews 
and sliow'tTs, wliich descend in drops ca 
O'ofh a li'atcriufr put upon a nyrthn. 
Thu consideration of this kindly source 
of the earth’s ferliliry, called fortli these 
melodious strains from ilu* sweet singer 
of Israol ; — Thou iisitt\sl thv mvih and 
blesses t it; th^u 7nakest it \en/ pUnte^ 
OHS, Thou xvdterest her furruus, (non 
sendtst rain into the Ut\le \ t/icr< - 
ofy ihdu wakest it soft n^itfi ihe drops 
af and bksscsl the ine reuse of U, 

Thou croxencst the j/ear xrith ih^ good- 
nesSf and thy clouds drop fatness . — All 
these things are wondertul, aiul tiicyouly 
ceasG to be so by Ix'ing obvious and fa- 
i|ii|iav« It is the regular couiso ot what 
we'call nature, that excludes the author 
and conductor of it from our thoughts ; 
,And wc are seldom disposed to think upon 
^11 wo arc avyakcued and alarmed 
by lk>in6ftSng unusual and.'* astouUliing. 


%X) T T I t, 

l^t wisdoflRirill listep to the still Voicft 
of uature; and in surveying the worksi 
of Goj^will find out their Maker lU'SJl 
of thenff We cunuot.indeed by search^ 
ing find <iut the Almighty to pci^ection, 
iior can >ve in any wise comprcJicnd 
the amazing mecUauisin of his works; 
but by a due contemplation of them, we 
shall arrive at a knowiedge more pn^per 
and uneful iur us : wt shall be taught to 
discern, magnify, and adore the great 
Creator, who is mighty beyond imagina- 
tion in power and in wisdom, whose 
ways are unsearchable, and whose con- 
trivance is in the iormation of the mi* 
nuust herb past finding out. 

And if the wonderful contrivance in 
tlie. struct urti of every single plant, will 
l(‘ad us to a pious and holy adoration of 
tJie pow'cr and wisdom of him that is 
t!iiis mighty in operation, how shall we 
worthily magnify and bless the goodness 
ot (.iod, who, with a bountiful hand, 
has scattered that beautiful and useful 
variety of them over the face of the whole 
Whatever can lontribute to the 
service or j)U'a3iire of man ; whatever is 
necessary lor the comfort as well as the 
support of life; the earth brings forth in 
abundance, and pays as a tribute to 
man, to whom (l</minion is given over 
all that ilien in. 1 low is the surface of 
it spread over, as a tabic well furnish- 
ed with a variety of delicate herbs, fruits, 
and graiits, to nourish our|||todics, to 
please our tastes, to c^nliven ^r spirits, 
and to cure our diseases!’' God himself 
at liu* creation of tliem was giaciously 
pleasv'd lo declare, ibat for the use of 
man, and for Ids nourishment unci sup- 
port, they were all originally designed, 
Ih/iuld, sa\s be lo Ailam, J June given 
you e\rry iurb^ benrtikg seed, xehich i(t 
upon the face if uil the earth, and every 
tire in which is thr fruit of a tree 
bearing seed, to you it shall be ftr meat,, 

I low gracious is the Lord and merciful 
lobe thus mindful of man, wbibsl belt 
loo uileii regardless of his bdne factor ; 
and who boimtifidly tills tin' mouths of 
those who forget to ihink of idm, and 
to praise him for his goodness to tht. 
ehiUlren of men. 'J'hough he optuji th^ 
doors of hcavi'ii, and rains d(jw.ii plenty, 
upon tfie earth, tJiough the clouds. drop, 
fatness, (tnd the^ xalkys stand so thick 
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with com^ that thu^ shail^hugh and 
sing^ yet how frequently does the* ingra- 
titude of man receive this profii«ion of 
goodness, without once reflecting upon 
the hand that scatters it, or blessing the 
Author of the increase ! 

But wc have still greater reason to 
adore the bountiful Creator of all things, 
in that he has not (^nlyxCominanded the 
earth largely to supply us with the ne- 
cessaries of life for our comfortable sub- 
sistence, but even with a superfluity of 
delicacies for our delight. How are our 
senses, those inlets of pleasure, rog;jlcd 
with the enjoyment of the kind entertain- 
ments nature sets before us ! How com- 
fortable and refreshing is the fragrancy 
of herbs and flowers and spices to the 
smell ! How pleasing is the delicacy of 
plants and fruits to the organs of taste ! 
And what spectacles of de light do every 
where present themselves to our eyes, in 
the cheerful verdure and gay embroidery 
of the fields ! If wc consider the lilies, 
how they grow, and reflect that they 
put on their beautiful raiment and per- 
fume the air to gratify our senses, to 
entertain our fancy, and to multiply our 
innocent pleasures, surely some reason- 
able sentiments should arise, sonic re- 
turns of acknowledgement and gratitifile 
should be paid to our indulgent Creator, 
who has diversified and embellished the 
scene for our belter entertainment and 
refreshment, in our passage, in our weary 
pilgrimage through life. 

II. Rut there is another reflection to 
succeed, which will darken the scene, 
and cast a shade over the objects wc 
behold. Thankful as wc ouglit to be 
to God's good providence, for having 
placed us in a fruitful land, and pleasant 
habitation, yet wc must remember, that 
the earth is not tliat paradise which once 
it was. It has undergone a melancholy 
change ; and we ought never to be un- 
mindful of the cause of it, nor can wc 
sufficiently detest it. It was sin, alas ! 
that introduced this deplorable alteration, 
and at once corrupted man, and deform- 
ed the world. — God creat^ man, and 
nlaced him in Eden, the garden of de- 
lights ; where the ground of its own ac- 
cord 'satisfied every desire, and supplied 
him with all the luxuriances of nature. 
Latlieur was vnnecessary to cultivate, 


C T U R E S. 

(except so much of the swqpt garden 
toil, as made case more easy,*') and art 
was superfluous to adorn his possessions* 
I'he earth was obedient to the commands 
of God, which prcveiUed his pains ; and 
the same Providence which formed the 
garden, would have preserved it in its 
original perfection. It was all his own. 
The Lord God, to shew his unlimited 
bounty and goodness to man, had com- 
manded him, saying, of exery tree in 
the garden thou jnayest freely eat ; only 
as an acknowledgement of the depend- 
ence he had upon his Creator, and as a 
test of his obedience, from tasting of 
one particular fruit he was debarred ; 
of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil thou shalt not eat^ for in the day 
that thou cutest thereof thou shuU sure» 
ty die. But man did cat, and the ter- 
rible consequences immediately ensued. 
Cursed be the ground for thy sake ; in 
sorrow shall thou eat of it all the days 
of thy fife ; thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth unto thee^ and thou 
shaft eat the herb of the field : in the 
sweat of thy brows shah thou eat breads 
fill thou return unto the ground. This 
dreadful punishment of Adam's trans- 
gression is so deeply rooted in the earth, 
that it is felt in no small degree, by his 
wretched posterity, to this day. For 
however ingenious or plausible the opi- 
nion may be, which is founded in La- 
mech's giving the naipu of Noah to his 
son, (Gen. v. 29.) importing comfort 
concerning the work and toil of* his 
handsy because of the ground which the 
Lord had cursed, and which supposes, 
tlial the curse was actually taken off 
from the ground in his days, yet it is 
far from being u:concil cable to present 
appearances. The life of the husband- 
man contradicts this notion, which is not 
a life of pleasing exercise and amuse- 
ment, but of toil and travail. Th6^ 
wliose employment it is to till the ground 
will tell you, that they rise up early and 
go late to rest, and daily undergo great 
pains and weariness to force a subsis- 
tence from the earth. It is by the sweat 
of their brows that w'c gain our bread ^ 
and, affer all, how often is their labour 
vain, and their expectations blas^, br 
unfruitful segsons, and the ungrateful 
barfemtess of the soil ! Hence are^thft 
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cric« of thousands for tUtdr daily bj^ad^ 
and the land becomes solitary through 
famine* 1 cannot upon this occasion 
omit the observation of a curious foreign 
writer upon the subject of the products 
of the earth, viz. That the earth seems 
to have prqservetl its whole strength, nqr 
ilocs its iruitfulncss appear by any means 
to he diminished with respect to its pro- 
duction of (horns and thistles, and an 
intinitc number of other ill weeds; but 
that it grows weak and lean, an<l wants 
reparaUtm and recruit in the produce of 
corn and tliose herbs that are necessary 
for our food and sustenance/' How 
tliis come to pass, he ovvtis he cannot 
('oiK^ive ; nor indeed is it to be account- 
ed for upon any natural principles. 
Nothing but the original curse of the 
ground announced a second time unto 
Cain, in these words, it ahull vnt In ncr- 
fnrtli yicJduuiio ihe^ her airen^th^ could 
iunc given us the true solution of this 
rcmai'kable phenomenon. 'I’he use to 
be made of these rejections is apparent 
and obvious. They sliew the malignant 
nature of sin, and how o<iious it is in 
the sight of Ciod. 'fliey ou^ht (lu’ie- 
fore to fill us with the iitiuost abhor- 
rence and detestation of it, sinc<‘ it has, 
by the right<>ous judgment of (i(ud, <!( - 
formed the face of nature, and intro- 
duced all the labour, and toil, and tn)u- 
ble, that is in the world. Nay, the 
coiisequeoces of it have been still inons^ 
pcrnlifious ; sin is the parent of diseuse:> 
and death. 

III. 'I’his will suggest a third reflection 
arising from the subject before iis. When 
the lilic of man is frequently in seriptur** 
compared to a short-lived plant ; u'//cw all 
Jicah is said to be grass ^ and the goodli- 
ncss thereof as the fouer of the fields 
we readily agree to th(‘ comparison, and 
allo.w the emblem to be just. The he- 
ginni^, and progress, and end of iiu- 
man life, resemble liie origin, and growth 
and dpcay of a plant, We both of us, 
at first, arose from one common parent- — 
the earih ; into which we shall be again 
rcs^^ved , for dust lae arcy and to dust 
sliM me return* ^If wc are not blaslgd 
in the. hud of life ; or if, through the 
weakness of the frame and constitution, 
we are not bowed down again to the 
still as wc grow up, wc arc 


continually^iLposod to tho' storms and 
tempests that beat upon us and breij^ 
US dowA. Or should we be permitted 
to arrivmt our full proportion of strength 
and height, and escape those dtseaBes 
which impair our bloom, and those ac- 
cidents which lie in wait to destroy us, 
yet in the course of nature how soon do 
our organs decay, arc the fountains of; 
life dried up, do our iTonours fidl from 
our heads, and wc languish, fade, and ’ 
die! 'I'hfse reflections, ve must be con- 
vinced, belong equally to the whole hu- 
man race. No station, or condition, or 
age, is f)iit of liie ri'ac h of the compa- 
rison. 'riie great and the mighty fall 
like otlier mi ii ; nor are they more safe 
fixun violence than from natural death; 
as th(! tallc.ot tree, in the Ibrest is often- 
times torn up by winds, or shivered by 
lightnii^g. 'riic doeii^.s of age aix: vi- 
sible to every eye ; nor is the \igohr of 
y<uitli secuic agiiiiut the sudden stroke 
of noxious and pestilential blasts. A 
se:iv.onnble adinonition llii^ to check «all 
Niiin and ^eii-il.uiering tliouglils in tiie. 
younii, the gay, and the ilorid ! Let 
them take in flie whole of the C(»m))a- 
rison, .iiid they will that if they 

n';itini)ie the liiy in its bi‘antiful raiment 
and appi'araiice, tijey resm-bh' it like- 
wise loo nearly in diiralion. In the 
inojnii.g they gro\v up and flourish, in 
the evening lli**y wither — how sorrowful 
are liie r< nieiniiraiice.H, that ^ven long 
befo:e till* evening of life, they arc often 
score heil and die ! 

n’. 'I hc last ohscrviition I shall make, 
is lliis : 'riiat as the cunsideviUioii of the 
plants and flowers of the field will fur- 
nish us with a striking picture* of man's 
iiKirtality, so, on the other hand, it will 
suggest to him the comfortable assurauce 
of his restoration to another life. When 
we see llie annual returns of cold shut 
up the passages of life in plants, and 
deprive them of that supply of juices 
wliicli caused them to gn)w up and fiou- 
ribh on tiie earth ; when tlie grass fail- 
t*th, and there is no green thing, but 
every herb shall sicken and die, and 
every tree bocj.>me a lifeless trunk ; aigl- ‘ 
yet wiien we behold them all revive at 
the return of the geitial spring ; when ,we 
sec the face of the earth renewed in the 
same beautiful manner it was, and anew 
Hh 
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t:jpeation, as it were, open us; why 
should there Jbe aiiy physical difficulties 
^iu the- doctrine of a resunvetiou ? why 
should it be thought a tiling incredible 
that God should raise tlu* dead P Is it at 
all more diflicult lor him, by an extra- 
ordinary act of his almighty power, to 
collect the scaitei ed particles of dust, and 
re-unito them in that order, symmetry, 
and proportion, which is requisite to 
form the human frame ; than it is by a 
general law (which is only the constant 
but no less wonderful, opeui;i«;n of tlic 
same power) to recall the distant and 
undivided particles of inactive matter 
into such a disposition and arrangement, 
as shall give to a flower tlic same varie- 
gated complexion, and cause it to breathe 
the same essences it did before^ ? 'I'lie il- 
lustration which St. Paul us(‘s in scppoit 
of the doctrine of a resurrection, and 
likewise as an argument to put a ‘'top to 
-all vain and trifling disquibilions con- 
cerning the manner how it shall be 
brought to pass, is taken from a grain 
•gf corn, that is buried, dead, and cor- 
rupted in the earth, and yet sbo</ts forth 
into new life, and has life more abun- 
dantly. hut sutiu' man uitl ntn/y hoxo 
arc ike dead raided up^ and zvitk ivk^t 
My do they come f Thou fool! that 
uhick thou suu'cst u not (juicfccncd ex- 
cept it die. As if he. liad said, Ex- 
plain to me, if thou art able, the meat 
common appearance in nature. Ti il 
me, how the seed which thou sowi^t in 
the ground, and there moulder'^ Mid- 
rots, should, from an unknown ami im- 
perceptible principle, rise, as h were, 
-again from the grave into new li!( , mul- 
iiplied an hundred fold, witliout ibi* least 
deviation from its own form and body ? 
If thou canst not tell me tbi^;, why dost 
thou foolishly inquire concerning the in- 
comprehensible ways of God in giving 
life to the dead ; and why dost thou per- 
plex thysedf with impious doubts, in a 
matter wdiich thy own experii-nce and 
daily observation will teach thee is not 
to be conceived or explained ?" 'I'his 
illustration of the case bad been betbre 
made use of by our blessed Sariour him- 
self, in John, xii. 24. Vtrilyy Tcrily^ I 
4 fly vnto yaUf except a corn of viheat 
into the ground and die^ it re?nain- 
etth alone ; but if it die, it bringtth Jorth 


much fruit. Which words, in their ap- 
plication to the. resurrection of the dead, 
have, according to the observation of !hi0 
religious philosopher, a very curious and 
n*markablc propriety : Whereas,., says 
he, other seeds rise a^ain out of the 
ground, and bt conic sccd-loayes of the 
plant ; that of wheat is almost the only 
one in natiiro which dies in the earth; 
and therefore was the most proper Ciin- 
blcm to represent the dissolution of man, 
and bis> revival." 

The proofs of a resurrection stand upon 
the most solid and immoveable founda- 
tions ; but arguments addressed to the 
ignorance of gaiusayei-s, aic very projper 
and sufficient to silence the petulance of 
bold and presumptuous inquirers, who 
dart' to call in question the almighty 
powt r of (iod in the restoration of life, 
and yet cannot but sec something ana- 
logous to it, and equally incomprehen- 
sible, in the most common productions 
of nature, — Let the falst' pietci^er to 
philosophy distract himself with needless 
questions, which arc far above the reach 
of the human capacity to resolve, 'fhe 
good and humble Christian can easily 
satisfy himself, by leaving every inex- 
plicable; difficulty to God himself, whose 
inliuile 4 )ower over the works ,of his 
own hands is not to be measured or. li- 
mileil by the nariow conceptions of vain 
and aspiring man. 

But where natural k no wlcdgftfaiLs, that 
which is religious w'ill still abouild. « We 
have enough of the Ibrmcrto ananver all. 
the purposes of life, and that is sufficient 
for us. Nevcrll'.oless, w'O ought to im- 
prove oui'scKes m it by contempjatioii 
and study ; for thougli it will be still 
defi cti\e, and lea^ ' many things utterly 
unknown to us, yet the further we.ad- 
\ance in il, tlie greater wonders wc shall 
discover in all the works of God, and 
shall be led thereby to a more, .^id^rgejl 
icnow'ledge and devout adoration of hii 
being and attributes, of his incqpceiv- 
able power, and wisdom, and goodness^ 

And os the wisdom of Go<i has thought 
fit in his holy word to draw vari<,‘ty of re** 
ligious instructions from the consideration 
of his works, and frequently sends us 
to Icam our du^ from the irratitmal afri 
inanimate parts of the ci^don,^ we 
ouglit not to be ashgmed to ti>t 
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seh<X)l of nature, tind to got understand- 
ing from the tbwls‘of the air aud the li- 
■ lies of the field ; since they are able to 
read os wise lectures of morality, and 
to improve us even in the virtues of a 
Christian, They will tcacli us depend- 
ence upon Providence, and gratiq^dc to 
it for our daily support, for the regular 
"supplies of food and riiimeiit. They 
will teach us a lesson which many of 
the philosophers could not t(‘ach us, that 
wc arc not only the constant but the 
peculiar care of Providence ; and tliai 
if a Sparrow doth not fall to the ground 
without his notice, how much more will 
he have a watchful eye over his favour- 
ite creature man, and not suffer him to 
wander unnoticed, unguided, unprotect- 
ed ! lliey will teach us what all sliould 
ri‘mcmber, and are all apt to forget, bow 
frail wc arc, bow precarious our exist- 
ence is in this w'orld, how inoineuiary 
our duration. But they will also teach 
us, that life will rise out of corruption ; 
that wo* shall spring up with fresh rc- 
c'ruits from the graw, like seed buried 
in the ground; and shall bo invested with 
light in more glorious raiment than the 
lilies. Such knowledge as this lies open 
to the wayfaring man; it grows in every 
field, and m(‘Cts us in all our paths. 
And it U the most important knowh^dgo 
that tbc- -wisest of men can pursue or 
gain ; it is that which will make us wise 
unto satiation.* 

Thoughts and nuHlitations of this kind, 
though they arc proper for all nnui who 
have the lively .scenes of nature dis- 
played before their eyes, are yet more 
peculiarly adapted to the siliuuiou of 
those, who not only enjoy the shades 
and' serenity of an ac:uU‘inical life, but 
whose studios arc designed and well cal- 
ctihitod to enlarge their vie^^s of nature, 
to discover the hand of God in his 
laf^t and minutest works, and to teach 
them to magnify and adore him in all 
the wonders of his creation. Tliis is the 
employment and delight of the angels 
themselves, who sang hymns of praises 
whgn they were first brought fbrrii, and 
must for ever rejoi(:e in the contempla- 
tion of them, though doubtless they are, 
itf^roany respects, too wonderful even for 
their comprehension. Surely then it 
" a" most rational, and pleasing, 
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and honourable employment for those 
who have leisure and opporkinityj^ 'tO 
foequai^t themselves with God in his 
works ; and especially such’as wcre^iade 
for the use, and convenience, and groli* 
fication of mair. 

It would be stupidity not to know 
the value of his gifts ; and ingratitude, 
not to apply them with thankfulness to 
the purposes for which they were be- 
stowed. And wo should much under- 
value them, were wc to think, that they 
were givcm merely to satisfy the animal 
part of man, and not likewise for tlic 
much greater advantages of his improve- 
ment in his intellectual and moral en- 
dowments. They were designed to exer- 
cise, and open, and enlarge his mental 
faculties ; and tliey will find ample cm- 
ploynuMit for his most curious researches- 
But, after all, the pursuit of science, 
that bears no fruit, and tends to no wise 
end, is a vain and useless toil, and tei’- 
miuites in pride and folly. It is the 
religious apjjlication of knowledge that 
makes it valuable, and giveth true wis- 
dom and understanding. Could wc mea- 
sure the Jieavens, ami tell the number of 
the stars, and call them all by their 
names, wiihout looking up to their Cre- 
ator, and magnifying and adoring the 
iininen.sity of his power, aud wisdom, 
and goodness ; our knowledge would be 
worse, and imicii more ciiminal, than 
igiioran^’C. Or could wc speak like 
Soh)tnon of c\try /tirh, from (he cedar 
xr/uri! i,f in l.cbunon, unto the huxsop 
(hat nut of the nail; could 

we ref'oimi liie names of all their tribes, 
aud distinguish all their properties; and 
should w’O yet overlook the hand and 
design of Providence in ihtir formation, 
and not direct our contemplation of them 
to the praise and glory of Go^l, wc should 
only foolishly indulge a fruitless curiosity, 
and return empty and unfurnislicd from 
the spacious fields of science. 

God is visible in all liis works, and 
therefore let us glority iiim in all. 
heavens and the earth, the day and the 
night, summer and winter, the mountains ^ 
and the valleys, fruitful trees and all cc*-. ^ 
dars, and all green things upon tbe 
proclaim his being and providdnce, Sa 
him homage, and praise him, and xtip£. 
nify him for ever. 8ucU is the longti^ 
Hh? 
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'of Strifture ; but they can only supply 
fnati'i'iats of adoration to intcJligent be* 
ings, and it is through tlic mouth of 
map that tiirir songs of praise must be 
conveyed. I.et us lliorcforc magnify him 
with thanksgiving, tell of all his won- 
drous work, and sing praises unto him 
with understanding. L«t ns gixe utter- 
ance to all the works of nalujv, and wc 
shall all speak the same language, and 
join with one voice in this triumphant ac- 
clamation, Graft and wartiihus are t/tt/ 
mft'ks, O Lord God Almi^htfj ; in aw- 
do7H hast thou made them all ; the 
earth is full of thy riches/ Ami war- 
thy art thov^ O Jjordy io receive ho^ 
and lilorVy and pouer ; for thou 
hast created all thins^s for thy glory ; 
and for thy pleasure they are^ atul were 
'CirataL 

Now to God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, the Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier, bi‘ rendered all honour, atjd 
glory, ami praise, now ami for evermore. 
Amen. 


SERMON LXXVII. 

By the Rt. Rev. Joseph Butler, 
LL. D. Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

On tlie Govenunent of Uie Tongue. 

James, 1. 26 '. 

If a man among yon seem to be rdigiou**, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deccivtlh his 
own heart, this roan’s rdigiou is vaai. 

The translation of this text would be 
more determined by Ix'ing more literal, 
thus : Jf afty man among you secmtth to 
be religiousy not bridling his tongue^ but 
deceivwg his own hearty this inarms re-- 
ligion is vain. This deltrmincb that the 
words, but deceii cth his own hearty arc 
not put in opposition to seemeth to be re- 
HgiouSy but to bndlcth not his tongue. 
The certain determinate meaning of the 
iext then being, that he w ho seemctli to 
be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
but in that particular decciveth his own 
heart, this man^s religion is vain; wemay 
<d^rve somewhat very forcible and ex- 
pl‘e 3 sivc in these words of St. James. As 
the apostle bad said| no man surely can 


any pretences to religion, who doth 
least believe that lie bridleth his 
tongue : if he puts on any appearance 
and face of religion, and yet docs not 
govern his tongue, he must surely' de- 
ceive himself in that particular, and think 
he docS : and w'hoever is unhappy as 
to deceive himself in this, to imagine he 
keeps tlrat unruly faculty in due subjec- 
tion, when indeed he docs not, whatever 
the other part of his life bo, his religion 
is vain ; the government of the tongue 
being a most material restraint which vir- 
tue hiys us under: without it no man 
can be truly religious. In treating upon 
this subject I will consider, 

I. AVhatisthc general vice or fault 
here referred to : or what disposition in 
men is supposed in moral reflections and 
precepts concerning bridling the tongue. 

II. When it may be said of any one, 
that he has a due government over him- 
self in this respect. 

I. Now the fault referred to, and the 
disposition supposed, in precepts and re- 
flections concerning the government of 
die tongue, is not evil-speaking from ma- 
lice, nor lying or bearing false witness 
from indirect selfish designs. I'hc dispo- 
sition to these, and die actual \ ices them- 
selves, all conic under other subjects. 
'Fhe tongue may be employed about, and 
made to serve, all the purposes of vice, 
in tempting and deceiving, in peijiiry and 
injustice. But the thing here supposed 
and referred to i» talkativeness : tfdis])o- 
sition to be talking, abstracted from the 
consideration ot what is to be said, with 
very litde or no f(»gard to, or thought of 
doing, either good or iiarm. And let not 
any imagine this t** be a slight matter, and 
that it deserves not to have so great 
weight laid upon it, till he has considered 
what evil is implied in it, and die bad ef- 
fects which follow from it. It is perhaps 
true, that they who are addicted to this 
folly, would choose to confine themselves 
to trifles and indiflerunt subjects, and so 
intend only to be guilty of being imperti- 
nent : but as they canndt go on for ever 
talking of nothing, as common matters 
will not afford sufficient fund for perpe- 
tual continued discourse ; when subje sp 
of this kind are exhausted, they will go 
on to defamation, scandal, divmjging of 
secrets, thcii own secrets as wcU astBoso 
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of others, any thing rather than be^, si- 
lent, They are plainly hiini(?d on i^e 
heat of 'their talk to say quite different 
things from wliat they first intended, and 
^vhich they afterwards wish unsaid ; or 
improper things, which they had no other 
end in saying but only to afford employ- 
ment to their tongue. And if those peo- 
ple expect to be h(‘ard and i-cgarded, for 
there arc some content merely with talk- 
ing, they will invent, to engage your at- 
tention : and, when they have heard the 
least imperfect hint of an affair, they will 
out of their o\vii head add circumstances 
of time and place;, and other matters, to 
make out their story, and pivo the ap- 
peai'uncc of probability to it : not that 
they have any concern aboul be*ing bi*- 
licved, otherwise than as a means of be- 
ing heard. The thing is, to engage your 
attention ; to take you up wholly tor the 
present time; what ?eflortions will be 
made aftcrv\ ards, is in truth the least of 
their thoughts. And further, when per- 
sons, who indulge tiiemst ives in these li- 
berties of the tongue, are in any degree 
offended with another, as little disgusts 
and raisujitderstandings will bo, they allow 
themselves to defame and revile such an 
one without any moderation or bounds ; 
lliougl) the oflence is so very slight, that 
they themselves would nor do, nor per- 
huj)s wish him an injury in any other way. 
And in this ease the scandal and revil- 
ings are chiefly ow'ing to talkativeness, 
and'iiot bridling ilieir tongue ; tind so 
conie under our present subject. The 
h*ust occasion in the world will make the 
humour break out in tliis particular way, 
or in anotln r. It is like a roriTcnt, which 
must and will flow ; but the least thing 
imaginable will first of all give it tnrluT 
this or another direction, turn it into this 
or that channel : or like ii lire, the iia- 
ti^reof which, when in a heap of com- 
fiustible matter, is to spread and lay 
waste ull around ; but any one of a 
thousand little accidents will occasion it 
to break out first ciiher in this or another 
particular part. 

The subject then before us, though it 
does nin up, into, and can scarce be treat- 
ed as entirely distinct « from all others; 
^ yet. it needs not be so much mixed or 
blcnd|^ with them as it often is. Every 
faculty and power may be used as the in- 


strument of premeditated vice and wick- 
edness, merely as the most i^roper and- 
effectual means of c.xecuting such 
signs. But if a man, from deep, malice 
and desii-cof revenge, should meditate, a 
falsehood with a settled dosi^ to ruin' bia 
neighbour’s reputation, and should with 
great coolness and deliberation spread 
nobody W'ould choose to say of such an 
one, that he had no government of his 
tongue. A man may use the faculty of 
s|veechas an instriiiacnt of false witness, 
who yet bus so entire a command over 
that fRCuhy, as never to speak but from 
foretii ought and cool design. Here the 
crime is injustice and perjury; anc{> 
strictly speaking, no more belongs to the 
presimt subject, than perjury and injustice 
in any other way. But there is such a 
thing as a dis|)osition to be talking for its 
own sake ; from w hich persons often say 
any tiling, gooil or bad, of others, mere- 
ly as a subject of di.scoursc, according to 
the particular temper tliey tJiemsclves 
happen to be m, and to pass away tho 
pn'sent time. 'I’here is likewise to bo 9b- 
scTved in persons such a strong and eager 
desir(‘ of engaging attention to what they 
say, that they will speak gorxlor evil, truth 
or otherwise, iTi(‘rely as one or the other 
seems to be most hoai kern d to: and this, 
though it is sometiiiK'S joined, is not the 
same wdth the desire of being thought ini- 
jHntaiit and men of coasoqucnce. There 
is ill some sueh a disposition lo bo talk- 
ing, that an oflence. of the sliglitest kind, 
and such as would not raise any other 
resentinent, yet raises, if I lu.iy so speak, 
tin resentment ot the tongue, puts it .into 
a flame, into the most ungovernable mo- 
tions. I’his outrage, when the person it 
respects is present, we distinguisliin the 
lower rank of peoph^ by a peiaihar term : 
and let it Ik' oliscTvcd, That though Uic 
decencies of behaviour are a little kept, 
the same outrage and virulence, indulged 
wlicn he is absent, is an othmee of the 
same kind. Hut not to distinguisli any 
further in this manner : men run into 
faults and follies, which cannot so pro- 
perly be n ferred lo any one general 
liead as this, that they have jk t a duo gei - 
vemment over their tongue. . " ’ w. 

And this unrestvaim'd volubility .and 
wantonness of spcedi is the uccasii^A of 
numberless evils and vexations of ]ile '''* 
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fiqjett resentment in him who is the sub- 
^OCtfbfrit; sows the seed of strife and 
aiss^tion amongst others ; and inflames 
little dlsgvuita vand offences, which if lc|^ 
alone would- wear away of themselves ; 
it is often of as bad effect upon the good 
liamO'of others, as <lcep envy or malice ; 
and, to say the least of it in this respect, 
it destroys* and per\’erts a certain equity 
of the utmost importance to society to be 
'"observed; namoiy, that praise and dis- 
prmsc, a good or bad charai tcr, should 
always be bestowed according to desert. 
The tongue used in such a licentious 
manner is like a sword in the hand of* a 
madman; it is emjiloyed at random, Jt 
can scarce possibly do any good, and for 
themost pait d(K^s a world of miscliief ; 
and implies not only great folly and a 
trifting spirit, but gitat \icioiisnes3 of 
min<h great iiidilfuvnce to truth and fal- 
sit}% and to the reputation, w elfare, and 
good of others. So much reason is there 
for what St. .lames says of. the tongue, 
cliap. iii. 5, (). Jtisa f;rt\ a uorld of 
iniqint^y it (U'tiiith t/te u'holc loth/, 
setfi'th ort jirv. the. course of nature, and 
is itself Set on jn t oi fniL 'J his is tne 
fiiculty or di.sp(»*>itinn whicli we are re- 
quired to keep a guard upon : tluAC are 
the vices and lollies it runs into, when not 
kept under due restraint. 

II. Wlicnin the due go\CTniriCrit of 
the tongue consists, or w hm it may be 
said of any one in a moral and religious 
sense that he bridLth his tongue ^ J come 
now to consider; 

The due and proper use of any natural 
faculty or pov/er, is to be judged of by 
the end and design tor which it was 
given us. The chief purpose hn* whit h 
the faculty of speech was gi\en to tnuii, 
is plainly that '^ve might ctninniuiicale 
our thouglits to each other, in order to 
caiTy on the affairs of t!.e world ; for 
business, and for our improvement in' 
• knowledge and learning. lUit the good 
Author of our nature dc.sigued us not 
only necessaries, but likewise enjoyment 
' and satisfaction, in that being lie hath 
graciously given, and in that condition of 
40Fc he'haih placc<l us in. There arc sc- 
Gohdary uses of our faculties; Ihey ad^ 
>|ia:^ter to delight^ a^wcl) as to netessi- 
they are^r<imd)y . adapted to 


both, there is no doubt but he intended 
them for our gratification, as well as f^r. 
the support and continuance of our being. 
The secondary use of speech is to please 
and be entertaining to each other in con-^ 
versation. This is in every respect al- 
lowable and right : it unites men closer 
ill alliances and friendships ; gives us a. 
fellow-feeling of the prosperity and hap- 
piness of each other, and is in several 
ivspccts sor\ iceablc to virtue, and to pro- 
mote good behHviour in the wor|d. ' And 
provided there be not too much time spent 
in it, if it were cofftidcred only in the way 
of gratification and didigbt, men must 
ha\e strange notions of God and of reli- 
gion, Jo think that can be offended 
with it, ortliHt it is an^ way inconsistent 
with the strictest virtue. But the truth 
is, such sort of conversation, though it 
has no particuhe,* gf>od tendency,, yet it 
has a ‘;eiK ral good oiu* : it is social and 
friend)/, a. id tends to promote humanity, 
good i.ature, andcivdiry. 

As the end and iKe, so liko&vise the 
abuse, oi‘ sp<.ech, ndatis to tlte one or 
other oi these; either to business or to 
const’ .v.il ion. As to the forriftr, deceit 
in iliw Management of business aftd af- 
fairs does not propt‘rly belong fo tlie sub- 
ject nov\ heloro us : though one may 
just nil ntiun that inuluiude, that end- 
less niiniher, of words with which bii*- 
siness is jx>rplcKed ; when a much fewer * 
would, as it .should ieem, better ^rve 
the purpose : fnit this must he" teu to 
those who umleistand the inaltcr. The’ 
governinent of tin* tongue, considered as 
asuljflcclof itsclr, relates chiefly toscon- 
versation : to that kind of discourse 
which usiniUy lilis up the time spept in 
fVicniily meetings, and visits of civility. 
And the danger is, lest persons enter- 
tain ihemfcelves and others at. the cx- 
pence of ilieir wisdtim and their Y.il'ttKN 
and to the injury or offence of their 
neighbour. If .they will observe apd 
keep clear- of these, they may bc^as 
free, and easy, and unreserved, as .they 
can di'biro. 

T'be cautions to be given for avoiding 
these dangers, ai>d to render convcrjsation 
innocent and agreeable, fall under tha 
following particulars : silence ;^VUlking 
of indifferent things ; and; which makes 
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up too great a part of conversation, giving 
of characters ; speaking well or evil of 
others. 

The wise man observes, tl\at there is 
a time to speak, anJ a time to keep si* 
lencc.' One meets with people in tins 
world, who seem mivcr to liave made 
the last of these ohstTvations. And yet 
these great talkers do not at all speak 
from their having any thing to say, as 
every ■ sentence shows, but only from 
their iikliiiation to be talking. 'Fheir 
conversation is mcrolv an exercl>e of 
the tongue : no other mman fuculty lias 
anj' share in it. It is strange these per- 
sons can help reflecting, that unless 
they have in truth 4 superior rapacity, 
and are in an extraordinary manner 
furnished for coii\crsation ; if they are 
entertaining, it is at their own ex pence. 
Is it pos$ib^e, that it sliouM ne\er f omc 
into pepple’s thoughts to suspect, wiie- 
th^r 'or not it be to their advantage, to 
shew so very much of themselves.^ O 
that y(tu tcould aUo^ethcr hold your 
peace, aiM it should he your nisdom, 
Jobj xiii, 5 . Remember likewise there 
ai^ ^crsAs who lo\e fewer wor<ls, an 
inoffensive sort of people, and wlio de- 
serve some regard, though of too still 
and composecl tempers for you. Of 
this ituniber was the son of Siracli: f<»r 
he pl^nly speaks from experience when 
he says, As hills of mud arc to the 
stepi of the aged, so is one of 9 )ia?n/ 
toorSit to a quiet vian. Rut one would 
think it should be obvious to every one, 
that when they are in company with their 
superiors of any kind, in years, know- 
ledge, and oxpcricnct'. ; wJieii proper and 
useful subjects are discoursed of, which 
they cannot bear a part in ; that these are 
times for silence ; wlieii they should 
learn to hear, and be attentive, at least 
ih/tbeir turn. It is indeed a very un- 
happy way these people arc in : they in ’ 
a ; manner cut themselves out from all 
a^jlvantagc of couverstuion,*" excepts that 
of being entertained with their own 
talk : their business in coming into coni- 

n not being at all to be informed, 
ear, to learn; but to display them- 
sflyfes, dr rathenr to cxtfrt their faculty, ' 
Uiidtaljk without any dcsi^ at all. And 
ediisidcr conversation as an en- 


mind; as a diversion from tb^o^cs^ 
busine^, and the sorrow's, of 
of the very nature of it, thatufie dia^'' 
course be inutuaL This, 
plied in the very notion*of%feat 
tinguish by- conver^tion,, or being hk. 
company. Attention to the contmued 
discours(? of one alone grows more painv 
ful often, than tlio cares and * business’ 
we come to be diverted from, fie tiiere-i* 
fore who imposes this upon us, is gttilQr ; 
of a double offenoc, arbitrarily enjoin- .' 
ing sihnicc upon all the rest, and like- 
wise obliging them to this painful at- 
tention. M' 

I am sensible these things arc apt to;^ 
be passed over, as too little to come ' 
into a serious discourso ; but in reality 
intii are obliged, even in point . of mo*-, 
rality and virtue, to observe all the de- 
cencies of behaviour. The greatest evils 
in lii'o have had their rise from some- 
what, which was thought of too little 
importance to be attended to. And as' 
to the matter we are now upon, it ks 
absolutely necest.ary to be cx)nsideiti 
For if people will not maintain a' due 
government over tliomselves, in regarding 
proper times and st*asons lor silence, but 
will be talking ; they ceilainly, whether 
they design it or not at lii-vSt, will go on 
to scandal and evil-speaking, and.divulg- 
ing secrets. 

If it were needful to say any thing fur- 
tlier, to ])er.suacle men to learn this lesson 
of silence, one might put them in mind, 
how insignificant they render themselves 
by this excessive talkativeness : insomuch 
that, if they do chance to suy any thing 
which dcser\es to be attended to and fe- 
garded, it is lost in the variety and 
abundance which they utter of auotlkcr . 
sort. ^ 

The occasions of silence, then an? 
obvious, and one would tiiink should be 
cosily distinguished by ever} body ; 
namely, v\heii a man ha^ nothing to say, '• 
or uolliing, but what is bota*r unsaid 
better, either in regal’d to the particVllat 1 
pei-sons he is present with ; or ft’Om 
being an inU'iTuption to 
self; or to, convei-saiion of a. niOf^ Jih 
greeablc kind ; or better, 
gard to himself ^1 will end 
lar with two reflections of the 
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e;^pQS€s the ridiculous part of this licen- 
tiousness of tljLC tongue ; :mkI llic other 
the great dangiT and \ iciousness of it : 
IF/ien he that is a fool icalkcth btj (he 
xvav side^ lA 'wisdut)i l\ukth him^ and he 
saitk to ever if one that he is a faoL 
Kcc.»x. 3. TJic Ollier is, In f he mufti’- 
tude of XL'ords there xcanttih not sin, 
Prov. X. J5). 

x\s to the go\ eminent of tlie tongue, in 
respect to talking upon indiirevent 
jecis : aiiCT wliat has been said conce ru- 
ing the duo govoriiinent of it in respect to 
the occasions and tiiues tor silence, there 
is little more nect'ssary, than only to cau- 
lion men to be fuily salisticd, that the .'sub- 
jects are indeed <»f an indifhrent nature ; 
and not to spend too much lini^* in con- 
versation of this kind. Hut pei^ons must 
be sure to take heed, that the sulijtct of 
their tlisCour.se be at ie<ust of an indilfer- 
ent nature ; that it be no way olTeiisive to 
virtue, religion, or good inaniiers ; that 
it be not of a licentious dissolute suit, this 
jeaving always ill impressions upon the 
mind ; that it be no w iy iTijuri(»us or vex- 
atious to others ; and that too much tiint' 
be not spent this wa}, to the neglect of 
those duties and ofiices of life wliu h be- 
long to their station and condition in the 
M'orld. Mowever, though theie is not 
any necessity, that mi'ii slioiild aim at 
being important and weighty i in very sen- 
tence they spi ak ; yet since u>etul sul)- 
jecls, at least of some kinds, are as en- 
tertaining as oilu'FS, a wise nrin, ev(ii 
when lie de'*ji(s tu uribensl ins mind 
from busimss, would choose ihai tin. eon 
^ersation might turn upon somewhat in- 
structive. 

'i'he last thing is, the go\eriinient <jf 
' tlie tongue, as nlating l(» disc<*urs<* of 
the aftiiirs ol oth(T.s, andgu.ng oi eha- 
taclirs. I'hese arc in a nuiniKT the 
same : and one cun scare-.* call it an in- 
different subject, because discoujse upon 
it almost perpi^tually runs into somewhat 
criminal. 

And first of all, it were very much to 
be wished that this did not take ii]i so 
great a part of conversation ; because it 
ip indeed a subjix't of a very dangerous 
nature. Let any one consider the va- 
interests, comj>.eii lions, aiid little 
‘^^^^Uderstaiulings which ^ise amongst 


men ; and he will soon see that he is not un* 
prejudiced and impartial; that he is not, 
as 1 may speak, neutral enough, to tnx^t 
himself with talking of tlie character 
and concerns of his neighbour, in a free, 
cureh'ss, and unresrrvt'd manner. There 
is per[wtuaily, and often it isnotatUmded 
to, a rivalship amongst people of one 
kind and another, in rosipoct, to wit, 
beauty, learning, fortune, and that one 
thing will insensibly influence them to 
sjieak to the clisad^ antage of othei's, even 
where there is no forincd malice or ill de- 
sign, Since thflUfore it is so hard to en- 
ter inIsM this subject without offending, 
the first tlwug to be observed is, that 
people should learn to decline it; to 
gel over that strong*?riclinatjon most have 
to be talking the concerns and behavi- 
our of their iiciehbour. 

But sinci‘ it is impossible that this sub- 
ject slu.uld In wholly e.xcliidcd' conver- 
sation ; iiT d ‘•ill' c it is nev essary that the 
char;u tci » of »;u'n sliouhi bo known ; the 
next thing i ', that it is a matter of impor- 
tance wliat is said; and therclbi'c, that wc 
should ho u ligiously scrupulous and ex- 
act Ui say notliing, either g(jj||il or l^d, 
but what is true. 1 putil ihus, because 
it is in p aliiy of as groat importance to the 
good of .society, I hat the characters of 
bad inon should bo known, as that the 
ch.iracii IS of good men should. IVoplc 
who are gi\ on to scandal and detraction, v 
may indeed make an ill use of this ob- 
str Aiion; but Truths which arc of scr- 
vii;e t<*xvariis regiiialing our conduct, are 
i.oi lo bo diso’viiotl, or oven concealed, 
Inrai a bad u.>o may bo nuulc of them. 
This liowevn* would be effectually pre- 
vr.ntco*, n i!..-.,e t'vo filings w'cre attei^ed 
to. J-irsi, 'Ibut though it is equally of 
bad conseqia iico lo society , that men 
s.iould eavo eilhcr good or dl characters 
w hicii they do not deserve, yet when you 
say somewhat good of a man whicii he 
doc s not deserve, there is no wrong done 
hint in particular; whereas, when you 
say evil of a man which he does not de- 
serve, here i.s a direct formal injury, a 
real piece of injustice done him. This 
thcrtforc makes a vvide difference ; and 
gives us, in point of virtue, much greater 
latitude in speaking well thaaill df others. 
isceondJy, A good man i$ Ihendly to his 
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fellow-creatures, and a loverof mankind, 
and so will, upon every occasion, and 
often witho^^t any, say all the good he 
can of every body : but, so far as he is a 
good man, will never be disposed to speak 
evil of any, unless there be some other 
reason for it, besides barely that it is 
true. If he be charged with having giv> 
en an ill character, he will scarce think 
it a sufficient justiheation of liinisolf to 
say it was a true one, unless he can also 
give some further account how he came 
to do so : a just indignation against par- 
ticular instances oi vilMiny, where tlicy 
arc groat and scandalous ; or to prevent 
an innocent man from being deceived and 
betrayed, 'when lie has great trust and con- 
fidence in one who does not deserve it. 
Justice must be clone lo every part of a 
subject, wlu‘n we arc considering it. If 
there be a man, wdio bears a fair charac- 
ter iu the W'orld, whom yet we know lo 
be without faith or honesty, to be really 
an ill man ; it ]iiust be allowed, in gene- 
ral, that wc shall do :i piece of service to 
society, by letting such an one’s true cha- 
racter be known. 'J'liis is no more, than 
wljat we i||i'e an i'lstiince of in our Sa- 
viour liiinself, (Mark, xii, :J8. 40.) 
though ho was mild and gentle beyond 
example. However, no words can ex- 
press too strongly the caution which 
should be used in sucii a case as this. 

. Upon the whole matter: if people 
would ol>serve the obvious occasions of 
silence, if they would subdue the incli- 
nation to tale-bearing, and tliat eager de- 
sire to engage attention, wliicli is an 
original disease in some minds ; they 
would be in little danger of oftending 
with their tongue ; and would, in a moral 
and religious sense, have due government 
over it. 

1 -will conclude with some precepts 
and reflections of the son of biraeli uj)un 
this subject. Be sivi/f to hear: and, if 
thou kant vndcrstandiag, ansxvf'r thy 
neighbour : if. noty lay thy hand upon 
thyt manik. Honour and shame is in 
talk, A man of an ill tongue is dan- 
gerous in his citpy and he that is rash in 
his talk shall he hated* A wise man will 
hold Ms ionguCy till he sec opportunity; 
but a babbler and a fool will regard no 
timfi. Jit that useih many words shall 


be abhorred ; and he that tdketh to hinAjt. 
self authority thereiiij shall Sc hated. 
A back-biting tongue Hath disquieted 
many ; strong cities hath it pulled down^ 
and over-thrown the houses great men* 
The tongue of a man is his fall ; hat if 
thou love to heai'y thou shalt receive un- 
der'standing* 

S E R IMO N LXXVIIL 

Upon Self-Deceit. 

2 Samuel, xii. 7. 

And Nathan said to David, Thou art the man. 

I’hese words arc the application of 
Natiian’s parable to David, upon occa- 
sion of his adultery with Bathsheba, and 
the murder of Uriah her husband. TTic 
parable, which is related in the most 
beautiful simplicity, is this : ver. 1. 
There were two men in one city ; the one 
ric/ty and the other poor. The rich man 
had exceeding many flocks and herdt : 
but the poor man had nothings save one 
little ncc lamhy which he had bought and 
mntrished up : and it grew up together 
with him^ and with his children ; it did 
cat of his own meaty and drank of his 
own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was 
unto him as a daughter. And there 
came a traveller unto the rich man, 
and he spared to take of his own Jlocky 
and of his oxen herd, to dress for the 
wayfaring man that was come unto 
him, but took the poor man^s lamb, and 
dressed it for the man that was come to 
him. And David* s anger was greatly 
kindled against the man, and he said to 
Nathan, as the Lord liieth, the man 
that hath done this thing shall surely 
die. And he shall restore the lamb four- 
fold, because he did this thing, and be- 
cause he had no pity. David passes sen- 
tence, not only that there should be four- 
fold restitution made ; but he proceeds 
to the rigour of justice, the man that 
hath done this thing shall die : and this 
judgment is pronounced with the utmost 
indignation against such an act of inliu^ 
matiity ; as the Lord livcth, he' shaU. 
surely die: and his anger was gr^fjjt 
kindled against the man. And the PtO* 
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-phcl answered, Tkou art the wan. He 
had been gutlt}^of much greater inhu* 
,manity, with the utmost deliberation, 
thought^ and t ontrivance. Near a year 
must have passed, between the time of 
the commission of his crimes, and the 
time of the Prophet's coming to him ; 
and it deed not appear from ihc story, 
that lie had in all this while the least re* 
morse or contrition. 

There is not any thing, relating to men 
and characters, more surprising and un- 
accountable, than this partiality to them- 
selves, which is observable in many ; as 
there is nothing of more melancholy re- 
flection, respecting morality, virtue, and 
religion. Hence it is that ' many men 
seem perfect strangers to their own cha- 
racters. They think, and reason, and 
judge quite differently upon any matter 
relating to themselves, from what they do 
in cases of olhei-s where they arc not in- 
tercepted. Ihmce it is one hears people 
exposing follies, which they themselves 
are eminent for ; and talking with great 
severity against particular Nices, wliich, 
if all the world be not mistaken, they 
themselves are notoriously guilt}' ol. 
This sclf-ignoranri* and self-partiality 
may be in all in different degrees. It is 
a lower degree of it w liich David him- 
self refers to in these words, can tell 
how oft he otf'endctk ? O cleanse thou 
me from my secret faults. This is the 
ground of that advice of Elihu to Job : 
Surely if is meet to be said unto God — 
That which I see ftof, teaeh thou me ; if 
’I hare done iniquity^ I will do no more. 
And Solomon saw this thing in a very 
strong light, when he said, he that trust- 
eth his own heart is a fool. This likewist: 
was the reason why that precept, Know 
thyself, was so frequently iuculcaU^d by 
philosophers of old. For if it were not 
for that partial and fond regard to our- 
selves, it would certainly be no great 
difficult^ to know our own character, 
what passes within the bent and bias 
of our mind ; much less would there be 
any difficulty in judging rightly of our 
■ own actions* But from this partiality 
frequently comes to pass, that the ob^ 
servation of many men's being themselves 
last of oU acquainted with what falls out 
in their own tamilies, may be applied to a 
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nearer home, to what passes withiii their 
own breasts. " ' \ 

Tliere is plainly,, iit- the generality^* of 
mankind, an absence bf doubt or dis- 
trust, in a Tcty great meastire, to their 
moral character and behaviour; dnd 
likew'ise a disposition to take for granted, 
that all is right and well with them in 
these respects. The former is owing to 
their not re flecting, not exercising their 
judgment upon themselves; the latter to 
self-love. I am not speaking of that ex- 
travagance, which is somotiincslH^ be met 
with ; instance/* of persons declaring in 
words^^t length, that they never were in 
the wrong, nor had ever any diffidence to 
the justness of thipr conduct, in their 
whole li\cs. No, these people are too 
far gone to have any thing said to them. 
The thing before us is indeed of this 
kind, but ill a lower degree, and confined 
to the moral character ; somewhat of 
which we must all of us have, without 
reflecting upon it. Now consider how 
long, and how gi’ossly, a person of the 
best understanding might be impoM upon 
by one of whom he liatl no^ any suspi- 
cion, and ill whom he ])la(® an entire 
confidence; csp<‘cially if there were 
friindship and leal kindness in the case : 
surely tliis holds even stronger with re- 
spect to that self we arc all so fond of. 
Hence arises in men a disregard of re- 
proof and instruction, rules of conduct 
and moral discipline, which occasionally 
come in their way : a disregard, I say, of 
these; not ni every respect, but in this 
single one, namely, as what may be of 
servKc to them in particular toward* 
mending their own hearts and tempers, 
and making them better men. It rtever 
in cariK'st comes into their thoughts, 
w'hether such admonitions may not relate, 
and be of service to themselves ; and this 
quite distinct from a positivu persuasion 
to the contrary, a persuasion ft om reflec- 
tion that they arc innoceiiit and blame- 
less in those respects. 'I'hus wc may 
invert the observation wHich is some- 
where made upon Brutus, that he never 
read but in order to make himself ia bet- 
ter man. It scarce, comes into the 
thoughts of the generality of mankind, 
that tliis use is to be made of moral rc* 
flections which they meet j '^-that 
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this 1 say^ is to be made of them 
by themselves, for every body observes 
and vrohdem that it is not done by otlici^. 

Further, ^ there are instances of i>er&ons 
having sp fixed, and steady an eye upon 
their own interest, whatever tliey place it 
in, and the interest of thosc^ whom they 
considef^as themselves, as in a manner to 
regard nothing else; their views are al- 
most confined to this alone. Now we 
cannot be. acquainted witli, or in any pro- 
priety of speech be said to know, any 
thing 1 ^ what wo attend to. If there- 
fore thiy attend ^ only t 6 one side, tlu‘y 
really will not, cannot sec or know what 
is to be alleged on the other, 'rhough a 
'man hath the best eyes in the world, ho 
cannot see any way nut tliat which ho 
turns them. I'hus those persons, without 
passing over tlie least, the most minute 
thing which t:an possibly be urged in fa- 
vour of themsehos, shall overlook en- 
tirely the plainest and most obvious 
tilings on the other side. And hiht they 
are under the power of tliis temper, 
thought tted consideration, u})oii the mat- 
ter before them, lias scarce any teiuioncy 
to get thendright : because they are en- 
gaged, and their deliberation coaecrning 
an action to be done, or retlection upon 
it afterwards, is not to see whether it be 
right, but to find out reasons to justi- 
fy or palliate it ; palliate it, not to others, 
but to themselves. 

In SQipo there is to 1 x 3 observed a gene- 
ral ignorance of themselves, and wrong 
way of thinking and judging in every 
thing relating to themselves ; their for- 
tune,. reputation, every thing in whicli 
self can come in : and this perhaps at- 
ten^d with the Tightest judgment in all 
other matters, la others this partiality 
15 not 80 general, has not tak( 3 n hold of 
the whole man, hut is confined to some 
patticular favourite passion, interest, or 
pursuit ; suppose ambition, covetousness, 
or jsny other. And these persons may 
probably judge and determine what is 
perfectly just and proper, even in things 
in which they themselves arc concerned, 
if these things have no relation to tlieir 
particular favourite passion or purauit. 
Hence arises that amazing incongruity, 
and ..sciing^jng, inconsistency of character, 
frq|it''wixeilcb slight observers take it for 
panted, that the whole is hypocritical 
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and false; not being. sible othqrw&e;'to<^^ 
reconcile the several : whereas.. fu : 
truth there is real honesty, so ferask 
goes. Tlicre is such a thing as jmen^s 
being honest to such a degr^, and m 
such respects, but no ^further. ^Aod 
this, as it is true, so it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to bo taken notice of, aiul al- 
lowed them ; such general and undis- 
tinguished censure of their whole cha*. 
raeters, as designing and false, boing'onc 
main thing which confirms them in their 
self-deceit. They know that the whole 
censure is not true; and so take for 
granted that no part of it is,. 

But to go on with the explanation of 
the thing itself : Vice, in general consists 
in having an unroasonaljle and too great 
regard to ourselves, in comparison of 
othcis. Robbery and murdtjr are never 
from the love of injii.sticc and' crucit}", 
but to gratify some other passion, to gain 
some suppi^sed advantage : and it is false 
sellibhuess alone, whether c^k)! or pas- 
sionate, which makes a man resolutely 
pursue that end, be it ever so much to 
the injury of another. But whereas, in 
common and ordinary wickedness, this 
nnreasonahleness, this partiality and self- 
i'-iiness relates only, or chiefly, to the 
tempi r and passions, in the characters 
we are now considering, it reaches to 
tlie understand ingj and influences the 
very judgment. And, besides that ge- 
neral want of distrust and dilfidence con- 
cerning our own character, there are, you 
see, two things, which may thus prtyu- 
dico and darken the understanding itself : 
timl over-fond ii«.ss for ourselves, which 
wc arc all so liable to ; and also being 
under the power of any particular pas- 
sion i)r appetite, or engaged in any parti- 
cular pursuit. And these, especially the 
last of the two, may be in so great a de- 
gree^ as to influence pur judgment, 
even of other persons and tJieir beha- 
viour. Thus a man, whoso *tcniper is 
formed to ambition or V'ovetousticss, 
shall even approve of them sometimes in 
others. 

This seems to be in a good measure 
the account of selt-partiahty 'and • 
deceit, when traced up . to its origin^. 
Whether it be, or be not, thought sad$- 
facto^, that there is such Uiingr k 
manifest ; and that it is the occasion of 
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great part of the iiDrcasonable beha< 
viuur of men towards each other : that 
by means of it they palliate their vices 
and follies to themselves: and that it 
prevents their apjdying to thernbclves 
those, reproofs and instructions, which 
they meet with either in scripture, or in 
moral and religious discourses, though 
exactly suitable the. state of their own 
mind, and the course of their behavi- 
our. There is one thing further to be 
added liere, that the temper we distin- 
guish by hardness of heart with respect 
to others, joined with this self-partiality, 
will carry a man almost any lengths of 
wickedness, in the way of oppres^iion, 
hard usage of others, and e\en to })laiii 
injustice; wiM-out his having, fro«u what 
appears, any n sense at all of it. This 
indeed was not t' < 'yoneral character of 
David ; for he pKi y gave se )pc to 
the affections of coii j ion and good- 
will, as well as to his pa^iions < 1 a u ri ei 
kind. 

But as some occasions and circum- 
stances lie more open to this self-deceit, 
and give it grt ute'r scope and opportuni- 
ties than others, the.sc rt quire to be parti- 
cularly mentioned. 

Jt is to be observoil then, that as there, 
areexprtss (Ictuininate acts of wicked- 
ness, such as murder, adultery, theft : 
so, on the other hand, then' aio num- 
berless cases in whicli the vice and 
wickedness cannot be exactly defined ; 
but consi.st.s in a cerUin general temper 
and course of action, or in tin* neglect 
of some duty, supp»>se chanty or any 
other, vvliitse bounds and degrees are not 
fixed. 'J'lr.j i?» tlie very province of self- 
deceit and self-parlialily ; here it go- 
verns vvilhoiii eber k or crnitroul. For 
“ what commaniiinent IS t!uTe broken? 

** Is there a iransgrcssiuii where then' is 

no law ? a vice wliuh cajinot be de- 
« fined?’' ^ 

Whoi'vcr will consider the whole com- 
merce of human life, will see that a 
great part, perhaps the greatest part, of 
the intercourse amongst mankind, can- 
not be reduced to fixed determinate rules. 

« yet in these ca.sc9 there is a right and a 
wroi)g ; a merciful, a liberal, a kind 
an^N.compassionate behaviour, which 
surcl^s our duty ; and an unmerciful 
contra 9 !tcd spirit, an bard and oppressive 


course of behaviour, which is most cer- 
tainly immoral and vicious. *But who 
can ilefine pivcisely, \yherein that con- 
tracti'd spirit and hard usage of others 
ccm')ist, as murder and theft may be de- 
fined? There is not a word m our. lan- 
guage, which expresses moro detestable 
wickedness than expression : yet the na- 
tuix* of this vice cannot be so exactly 
stated, nor the bounds of it so determi- 
natcly marked, as that we shall be able 
to say in all instances, where rigid right 
and justness end, and the oppression be- 
gins. In tliesc cases there is great lati- 
tude l^t for every one to determine tor, 
and consequently to deceive, himself. It 
is chiefly in tliesc cases, that self-dcreit 
comes in; as eveiy one must at'e that 
tht re is miicli largc'r scope for it here, 
than in express, single, determinate acts 
of wickedness. Of this, tlic story of 
David, now befi're us, atfords the most 
instance. It is really prodi- 
gious, to ‘ ee a man, before so remark- 
able for virtue and piety, going on deli- 
berately from adultery to murder, with 
tlie same co(»l contiivancc, and, from 
what a])p(‘ars, with as littlc^listurbance, 
as a man would endeavour to prevent the 
ill consequences of a mistake be had 
made in any common matter. That total 
insensibility of mind with respect to those 
horrid crimes, after the commission ot\- 
them, manifestly shews that he did some 
way or other delude himself: and this 
could nut be with respect to the crimes 
tliemselvcs, lliey were so mafiifestly of 
the grossest kind. What the particular 
circunistance*j were with which he exte- 
nnal* rl them, and quieted and deceived 
himself, arc no^ related. 

Having thus explained the nature of 
internal hypocrisy and solf-dcceit, and re- • 
marked the occasions upon which it ex- 
erts itself ; there are several things -fur- 
ther to he observed concerning it : that 
all of the sources, to which it was traced 
up, are sometimes observable together 
in one and the same person : but that ^ 
one of them is more remarkable, and 
to a higher degree, in some, and others 
of them are so in others : that in ge- 
neral it is a complicated thing ; and niay 
be in all different degrees and kinds ; 
that the temper itself is essentially ip its 
own'natufc vicious and immorut .*^lliria 
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unfairness ; it is dishonesty ; it is false- 
ness of bekrt : and is therefore so far 
from e:fCtenuating guilt, that it is itself 
^ the ‘ gi'catest of all guilt in proportion to 
the degree it prevails ; for it is a cor- 
ruption of the whole moral character 
in *its principle. Our understanding 
and sense of good and c‘vil, is tlu* light 
and guide of life: If t'hcrtyf’ore that light 
that is in thee he darkness, how great is 
that darkness I Matt. vi. 12,3. Jmm* this 
reason our Savioilr puls an evil eye as the 
direct opposite to a single eye; the alj- 
sence of that siinjdicily, which these last 
words imply, being itself evil aii^d vici- 
ous. And whilst nieii are unw'r the 
power of this temper, in proportion still 
to the degive they ar<^ so, they are forti- 
fied on every side against conviclHai : 
ami when they hear the vice and folly 
of what is in ^ truth their own course of 
life, exposed in the justesl aiul strong- 
est manner, they will often assent to it, 
and even carry the matter further : per- 
suading themselves, one dot's not know 
how, but sojno way or other persuading 
tlmmsalves, that they are out of the ca'^e, 
and that it hatli no relati(jn to tln'in. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, there fie- 
quontly appears ii Mispirion, that all is 
not right, or as il should bv ; uik! per- 
haj)s there is always at botuun sonu'- 
r what of this sort. There an* doubtless 
many®' instances of the, ambiiicms, l.he 
revengeful, the covetous, and those 
whom with too great indulgence we 
only call the men of pleasure, wlio will 
not allow thems4lvi*> to think how 
guilty they art*, wlio e\])lain anil .ugiie 
away their guilt to themsilves : and 
though they do really impost* upon 
themselves in some measure, yet there 
are none of them but have, if not a 
proper knowledge, yet at least an iin- 
plii^'it suspicion, vvlicrc the weakness 
lies, and what part of their behaviour 
they have reason to wish unknown or 
forgotten for ever. Truth, and leal 
good sense, and tliorougli integrity, carry 
along with them a peculiar conscious- 
ness of their own genuineness : there is 
a feeling belonging to them, which docs 
not accompany their counterfeits, error, 
folly, half honesty, partial and slight re- 
g^s tPi virtue and so far only as 

Iwym . consist wuh tlmt course of 
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gratification which men happen to be* 
set upon. And, if this be the i^se, H 
is much the same as if wc should sup- 
pose a man to have had a general 
view of some scene, endugh to satisfy 
him that it was very disagre(‘ab!e, and 
then to shut his eyes, that he might n6t 
have a paiticular or distinct view of its 
several deformities. It is as easy to close 
the eyes of the mind, as those of the 
body : and the former is more frequently 
done wiili wilfulmss, and yet not at- 
tended to, than the latter; iJ.f actions 
of ' the mind being more quick and trail* 
.si(*nt than those ot the senses. 'i'hif 
may be further illiistruted by another 
thing observable in ordinary life. It is 
not uncommon for pel sons who runout 
their furliine-, entirely to neglect looking 
into the ^tate of tluir atlairs, and this 
from a general know leilgi', that the con- 
dition of them is had. These extrava- 
gant people are pi'rpetually mined be- 
fore ih»‘y themselves expected it : and 
tiiey tell you for an excuse, and tell 
you iruis, that they did not think they 
were so much in debt, or that their c.x- 
peiK'es so lar exceeded tlieir im'ome. 
And yi'i no one will l.ake this lor an 
excuse, who seii-dhle that their ig- 
noraiKe«)f ilieir parlieidar cireiimstancos 
was owing to their general knowledge of 
lliein; that is, their general knowledge, 
thill mailers were not well with tliCm, 
prevented them looking into particu- 
lars. '1 here is somewhat t)f the like 
kind with this in respect to morals, vir- 
tue, and i\‘ligion. Min find that the 
survey of tlieniselves, tla ir own heart 
ami temper, their own life and beha- 
\ iour, doth not atVord them satisfaction : 
things arc not as they sliould be : 
tiiercfure they turn away", will not go 
over particulars, or look deeper, lest 
they should find more amiss. For 
who would chiise to bcj)ut out of hu- 
mour with himself? No one surely, 
if it were not in order to mend, and 
to be mi>ro thoroughly’ and better pleased 
with himself for tlic future. 

If this sincere self-enjoyment and 
liomc-sausfaction be thought desirable, 
and worth some pains and diligence, 1^9 
following rehections will, I suppos^ 
serve your attention, as what may w of 
service and assistance to all who "iit in 
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Jiaiy measure honesily'^disposed, for Itvoid- 
fistal self-deceit, and to\Vards 
..getting acqu^nted with tjiemselves. 

‘ yv^The drst^i5,' That those who hai^ 
never had' any suspioion of, who have 
never imiite allowances for this weakness 
in themelves, who have never, if I may 
be ^allowed such a manner of speaking, 
caught themselves in it, may almost take 
for granted that they have b(‘en very 
much- misled by it. For consider : no- 
thing ts more manifest, than that affection 
and passion of all kinds induonce the 
judgment. Now as wc have naturally a 
greater regard to ourselves than to others, 
as the private affection is more prevalent 
than. the public, the former will have pro- 
, portionally a greater influence upon the 
judgment, upon our way of considering 
things. People arc not backward in 
•. owning this partiality of judgment, in 
cases of friendship and natural relation. 
The reason is obvious, why it is not so 
readily acknowledged, when the interest 
which misleads us is more confined, con- 
dnad to ourselves : but wx' all take notice 
of it in each other in these cases. There 
is not any observation more common, 
tliau that th<*re is no judging of a matter 
from hearing only one side. This is not 
founded upon supposition, at least it is 
noteLiways, of a formed design in the re- 
later to deceive; for it iiolds in cases, 
where he expects that the wliole will be 
told over again by the other side. But 
the supposition, which this observation is 
founded upon, is the very thing n(»w be-' 
fore us; namely, that men are rxceed- 
ingly prone to deceive themselves, and 
judge too favourably in every respect, 
where themselves and their own interest 
ape 'concerned. 'I'hu.s, though we have 
not the least reason to suspect that such 
an interested person hath any intention to 
deceive us, yci wc of course make great 
Allowances tor his haring deceived hini- 
aeifr ^If this be general, almost universal, 
it is prodigious that every man can think 
. btmself an exception^ and that he is free 
ifom tins telf-paitiaiity* The direct con- 
is the truth. Every man may take 
granted that he has a great deal of ii, 
fnom the strictest observance upon 
Hnself, he finds particular reason to 
thiiA otherwise, 

ScKmndlyp There is one easy and al- 
9Ure way to avoid being misled by 


this sclf-parfialttyf and to 
ed with our real character ro*' 

^rd to the snspiciotM part H^'ind 
keep a steady eye ov^’^oursclye fa Uiat* 
rc$[^ct. Suppose then a maoj Kljltsa* 
tisfied with himself, and, liis ' 
viour, such an* one, if yon 
the Pharisee in tlie gospel; or a better 
man. Well, but .alldwii^. good 
opinion you have of yomrsclf to^ true, 
yet every one is liable to be misrepresent- 
ed. Suppose, then, an enemy w'as to 
set about defaming you, w'hat part of 
your character would he single out? 
What particular scandal, think you, 
wouldHhc be most likely to fix upon you ? 
And what would the world be most ready 
to believe ? Therc^ scarce a man living 
but could, from thcTnost transient super- 
ficial view of himself, answer tliis ques- 
tion : What is that ill thing, that faulty 
behaviour, which I am apprehensive an 
enemy, who was thoroughly acquainted 
with me, would be most likely to lay to 
my charge, and which the world would 
be most apt to believe ? It is indeed pos- 
sible tliat a man may not be guilty in that 
respect. All that I say is, let him in 
plainness and honesty fix upon that part 
of his character for a particular survey 
and reflection, and by this he will come 
to be acquainted, whether be be guilty or 
innocent in that respect, and how ftir ho 
is one or the other. 

Thirdly, It would very much prevent 
our being misled by tliis sclf-pai1|iality, to 
reduce that practical rule of our Saviour, 
WhaUocx er vr roould that men should do 
unfo youy txen so da vnio them^ to our 
judgment and way of thinking. This 
rule, you sec, consists of t#q parts. 
One is, to subsntutc another for yourself 
when you take a survey -of any part of 
your behaviour, or consider what is proper 
and fit, and reasonable for you to do 
upon any occasion : the other part is, that 
you substitute yourself in the room, of 
another ; consider yourself as the person 
affected by such a behaviour, or towards 
whom such an action is done, and then 
you would not only see, but likewise 
ice), the reasonableness or unreasonable- 
ness of such an action or behaviour! 
But, alas! the rule itself may be dis- 
honestly applied : there are persons who 
have hot impartiality enough with tcapiigr^ ^ 
to themselves, nor regard enough fo£ 
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otbcrt ^ i o be abjie to mf|ne ^ just appli- 
I just lu^kcauon, if 

\nift^JkllgFnoTief»^y make it, is in effect 
.all tl^Mhaye been r^coinmendipg . it is 
the \viUe tWg, the direct contrary to 
thd^wd dishonesty os respecting our 
ini^^ulEe wkk our iellow-crcaiurts* 
!Mid even the hearing this lulc in thtir 
thoughts jnay bo ol some stivici , the 
attetnDt|ffius to apply it is an attempt to* 
wards otuig fair and impaitial, and may 
chance unawaios to slievv tin rn to tin m* 
selves, to sliLW them the truth of the 
case they are considt ring 

Upon the whole it is manifest, that 
tlureis such a thing as sdf-paitiajjfy and 
seli-dtreit that in *“Omc persons it is to 
adigrci which would be thought mere* 
diblo, wuo not ihofctinces liefoie oui 
eyes, of which the bcliaMoui of David 
u> peihaps the hi&'liest on« possible, in a 
single paiticujai case, iui Uku !<% not 
the least appearance, that it Kaclicd his 
general clitnactc' that wc iic il most all 
ol us indutnceil by it in sonic degree, 
and in some respects t hat the u i ore e \ ( i y 
one ought to have an c je to and bewaie 
of It And all that I hex luitlici to add 
upon this subp et js, that eilhei tin ic is a 
diflercnce betwetn light and wiong, oi 
thcieis not uligion is tine, <>i it is lot 
If it be not, theie s no uason loi iny 
concern about it but il it Ik true, it 
requires real tmmss of iiiind and ho 
ncsty of heart Vnd, if people will be 
wicked, thej had better cf tlu two lx so 
fie>m tW common vicious passions with- 
out such lehnoiiu nt!>, tliin tiom tins 
deep and calm sourci of oclu^ t>ii, which 
undeimincs the whole ])nncif li ol gool, 
darkens Jthat light, that la/dlt uf tkt 
Loid uif/tin^ which is to aiiect oui 
steps, and corrupts eoiiseieuce, which is 
the guide oi lift 

& i: U M O N LXXIX. 



thoughts immediately to thg different 
of good and bad men, ^ 

coinpaiisoa is not expressed, it is 
manifestly iinp 0 ld ; as is abo me 
leiicc of one of these characters to the 
other m that last eircutnatance, death* 
And, since dying tbo death 
righteous or of tlic wicked neccssanlv 
impliis mcn\ being righteous or wicked, 
1. € having lived nghtpously or wiekedfy; 
a compaiison of them in thgirluesaM 
might come into consideiatnm from such 
a single view of tlie wonls fhemselvea^ 
But iny present design is, to consnlet 
thorn witli a particular lefciencc or re* 
spect to him who spoke thorn; which 
rcleiuiec, if ^ou phase to attend, you 
will se^e And if what shall be oficred 
to youi consideiation at this tune he 
thought a discouise upon the whole his- 
tory of this mun lather than upon the 
paitieulai woids I have lead, this is of 
no coiisi queoce it is siifhcient, if it af- 
ford icflectioii of use and service to our* 
SI lv« s. 

But, inordii to avoid cavils rospectiog 
this remaikable lelation in Senpturc, 
me }usi obs(iv( that as this is not a 
pi ice loi an'»v^ i ring them, so they no way 
aflect th tollowing diseoursi, since the 
cli 11 letei tin i( given i pi tmlj a real one 
in hie, Tiid siu h as tlu u* are parallels to< 

1 he o( Casio 0 oi Bal tarn s coining out 
oilas own ruunti^ ii.U tlu landofMoab, 
while he pronounced this solemn piayer 
Ol wish, h liimseli iilatis m the urst 
pdi ibli or piophttie spei( h, of which it 
isilu coiKiu<-ioji In which it is a cus- 
t mie^eiredto, piopci to be taken notice 
ol luU ot devoting cnimirs to destruc* 
turn, betorv liu entianee upc»ii a war with 
them lias custom a) peais to have 
pii vaik d o\ era gre at part of the world ; 
toi wt hnd It amongst the most distant 
nations i lie Homans hail public officers, 
to whom It belonged as a stated part ot 
then office But there was ^mewhat 
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die the dealb of tho righteous, and let 
luy last end be like bib. 


litbaa 'wordb, taken alone, and without 
bm who spoke them, load our 


V 


morn pai titular in the case now beford^ 
us , Balaam beuig looked upon as an ex« 
tiaoidmuiy persm, whose blessing or 
cuise* was thought to bi alw tyseffcctita}^ 

In Old' r to e^ngage the aader\ atten« « 
tion to this passage, the sacred historni^ 
has enumuated the ptipaig^ory ciict^P 
stances, which aie those. Balaam **’9^ ^ 
quires tha king of Moab ta build btta * 
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tcvcn altars, and to prepare him the same 
number of oxen and of rums. The sa- 
crifice being over, he retires alone to a 
iiolitude sacred to these occasions, tlicve 
to wait the divine inspiration or answer, 
for which the foregoing rites were the pre- 
paration: ver. 4, 5. And God met 
Balaam y and put a word in hia mouthy 
upon receiving of which, he returns bjick 
to the altars; where was the king, who 
had all this while attended the sacrifice, 
as appointed ; he and all the princes of 
Moab standing, big with expectation of 
the Prophet’s reply : ver. 6\ And he took 
vp his parable and said, Balak the kin^ 
of Moab hath brought me from Aram, 
out of the mountains of the east, saving. 
Come, curse me Jacob, ajid come, defy 
Israel, How shall I eursc, xohom God 
hath nut cursed / Or how shall I defy, 
t xchom the Lord hath not de/ied ? For 
' from the top of the rocks I see him, and 
from the hills 1 behold him ; lo, the 
people shall dwell alone, and shall not be 
reckoned among the nations. Who can 
count the dust of Jacob, and the nimbtr 
of the fourth part of Israel? Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his. 

It is necessary, .is you w’ill sec in the 
progress of this discourse, particularly to 
observe what he understood by righteous. 
And he liiinself is introduced in the book 
of Micah explaining it : if by righteous 
is meant good, as to be sure it is. O 
my people, remember now what Balak 
king of Moab consulted, and what Ba- 
laam the son of Beor answered him from 
Skittim unto Gilgaf, From the mention 
of Shittiiii it is manifest that it is this very 
story which is here referred to, though 
another pait of it, the account of wiiich 
is not now extant ; as there arc many 
quotations in Scripture out of books 
which are not come clown to us. Re- 
member what Balaam answered, that ye 
may know the righteousness of the Jjord, 
t. c. the righteousness which God will 
. ^accept. Balak demands, Wkerewiih shall 
I come before the Lord, and how myself 
. before the high God ? Shall I come be- 
fore km with burnt offerings, with cahes 
* Of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
•Aitk thousands <f rams, or with ten thou- 
3 sdxAs (f rivers of Oil I Shall I give my 
for my transgression, the fruit 


of my body for he sin of 
laam answers hinif He 
0 man, what is good : aniWmbfflifth 
the Lord require of thee, (/itS to eKnuifly^ 
and to love mercy, and to wqU^ftn^ly 
with thy God? Here is 
prcssly characterised, as distin^inmkta* 
dishonest and superstitious man. Nfe* 
words can more strongly eAqt^c dis- 
honesty and falseness of .heart, t^^omg 
justice, and loving mercy: and both 
these, as well as walking humbly with 
God, arc put in opposition to those 
ceremonial methods of recommendation, 
which llalak hoped might have served the 
turn. From hence appears what he 
meant by the righteous, whose death he 
desires to die. 

Whether it was his owm character shall 
now be inf|iiir(‘d : and in order to di tcr- 
mincit, we must take a view of his whole 
behaviour upon this occasion. When 
the elders of Moab came to him, though 
he appciiis to have been mi|ch allured 
with the rewards offered, yet he had such 
regard to the authority of God, as to keep 
the messengers in sii'^pcnce until he had 
consulted his will. And Gofit said to 
him, Thou shall not go with them, than 
shall not curse the people, for they arc 
blessed, I -poll this he dismisses the am- 
bassadors, with an absolute refusal of ac- 
companying ihciii back to their king. 
I'hus far his regard lo his duty prevailed, 
neither docs tjierc any tldng appear as 
yet amiss in his conduct, llis answer 
being reported to the king of Moab, a 
more honourable embassy is immediately 
dispatched, «nd greater rewards pro- 
posed. Then the iniquity of his hcait 
began to disclose itself. A lliorough 
honest man w >ul(l without hesitation 
have repeated his former answer, that he 
could not be guilty of so infamous a pros- 
titution of the sacred character with which 
he was invested, as in tlie name of a 
I)rophct to curse those whom he knew to 
be blessed. But instead of this, which 
w^as the only honest pait in these circum- 
stances that lay before iiim, he desire's the 
princes of Moab to tarry that night with 
him also ; and for the sake of the reward 
deliberates whether, by some means or 
other, he might not be able to obtain leave 
to curse Israel ; to do tliat, which had 
been before revealed to bini to be qontragr ’ 
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be resolves 

^ot^riiP^lboui {^rinission. Upon.: 

thi» nation j after\yards' 
* from reigning over tbein^ he 

^ kiAg in hi^ ' auger; in the 
app6^ from other parts 
Jipf the ^rration, he gives Balaam the 
permission he desiri*d ; for this is tlie most 
^naturiijKlEst^ of the words. Arriving in 
^elNerntorics of Moab, and being re- 
ciyeci with particiilar distinctian by the 
king, itnd he repeating in person the pro- 
mise of the rewardfi he h;id before made 
to him by his ambassadors; lie seeks, 
the text says by sacrilices and enchant- 
ments, (what these wore is not to our 
purpose,) to obtain leave of (iod to curse 
tlje people; keeping still his resolution 
not to do it bvithout that permission ; 
which not bedng ;ible to obtain, he had 
6iicb regard to tiio command of C>ud, as 
to Jitcep t'liis rc*«olution to the last. 'Fhc 
fup^sitiuu of his being under a super- 
natuMl restraint is a m(’re lictiou of Philo : 
he is plainly represented to be underlie 
other iinrc or restraint than the fear of 


self-deceit In its vtmost^ 
have so poor a dUtiixctiim,, jb foif^ 
evasion to sti^cjtsdf of. But $0 it -Xvas i 
and he could think of no other i^etjiod, 
than to betray the ebildrcu of, to 
provoke his wrath who was 'tK^(r only 
stn^ngih and defence. The teihptatjoil 
which he pitched upon, was. that; con- ' 
crerning wducH Solomon afterwards' ;.ob-! 
sen’ed, thiit it had cas^t 
wovnded ; yeUf many . strong , men had 
been slain by it: and of which he Kim-' 
self was a sad example, when hU tcites 
turned nxcay his heart after other Gpds^ 
Tiiis succeeded : the pcojplc sin against 
God ; and thus the rrophePs" coui:isei 
brought on that destruction, which he 
could by no inc^ans be prevailed upon to 
assist with the I'eligious ceremony ofcxc'- ' 
craliou, which the king of Moab thought; ' 
would itself havi‘ clfecied it. Their crime'' 
and punishment arc related in Deuter- 
onomy and Numbers. And from the 
relation repeated in Numbers, it appears 
that Ih'ijaam was the contriver pf , tha 
whole matter. It is also ascribed to him 


God; liov/cver, lie goes on pt'rsevering 
in tiiatcAdcavour, alter he haii ileclared, 
lliat God had not beheld iniquity in 
Jacob, neither had he seen iHrMrscmss 
in Israel; i. e. riicy were a people of 
%irtue and piety, so far as not to hase 
draun down, by their iniquity, that 
curse vvnich lie was sohcilmg leave to 
pronounce upon them. St) that ihe statt* 
of Balaam's mind was this: he wanted 
to do what he knew to be ver\ wicke.l, 
Contrary to the e\press commmul oi' 
Goil ; he liacl inward clieck^. and iv- 
fctraiiits, which he could not entirely get 
over; ho tliereforc c^i.'jis about for ways 
to reconcile this w ickediRi^u with liis duty. 
How gicata paradox i.tK \er this may ap- 
pear, as it is .'lutecd a coniradiiliou in 
terms, it is die very account wliicli the 
Scripmro gives us of him. 

Butibeiv is amove &urpri.-)ing piece of 
iniquity yet behind. Not daring in his 
iteligious charkclir, as a prophet, to as- 
ijst the king of Moab, be ronsiders 
whether there might not be found soinp 
other iiieuus of assisting iiim against tliat 
veiy ^ peoide; whom he himself, by the 
fear of God, w^as resti'aiued trom cursing 
ip iYords.' One would not tlank itpo^si-* 
the weaknessi even of rcligiouai 


in the Ite\ elutions, whert^ he is faid to 
have taui(ht Ihdak to east a si ambling 
bioeh before the children oj Israel. 

This' was the man, this Balaam, 1 say, 
was the man who desin'il to die the death 
if I hr rii>ht(OirSy and that his last end 
jnioJtt be )ike his ; and this was the stgte 
of his mind wlicn te pronounced these 
word-. 

So that th(* object ^^e have now befoio 
us is the inofT astonishing in the w'orld : 
a very wicked nuin, under ad(;ep sense of 
God and religion, persisting still in his 
uicLedinA-s, and preferring the* wage# 
u!inghieou'<ne.^s,e\en when he had befQ|e 
him a lively view of death, and that ap^ 
jiroaching jx'riod of his days, which 
should .depri’>e him of all those advan- 
tages for wl'iich he v.as prostituting him- 
.sejf; and likewise a pros^x*ct, whether 
certain or uncertain, of a future state of 
raribution; all this joined with an 
pjicii ardent wish, that, when he was to 
Ivavcthis world, he might be in thec^- 
djtion of a righteous man. Good|G'od,, 
what uK’onsifcteiicy, vyhat perplexity js 
here! With wlxat different viewil 
things, with what contradictory principle 
of action, inubt such a nund be totn^u^ 
distracted ! It was not uothiaking 
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Icssness, by which he run on headlong 
, in vipe and folly, without ever making a 
stand to ask himself what he was doing : 
no ; he acted upon the cool motives of 
interest and advantage. Neither was he 
totally hard and callous to impressions 
of religion, what we call abandoned ; 
for he absolutely denied to curse Israel. 
When reason assumes her place, when 
convinced of his duty, when he owns 
and feels, and is actually under the in- 
fluence of the divine authority ; whilst 
he is carrying on his views to the grave, 
the end of all temporal gicatncss; un- 
der this sense of things, with the better 
..character and more desirable state pre- 
sent full before him, in his thoughts, in 
his wishes, voluntarily to choose the 
Worse, what fatality is here ! Or how 
^yrwisc can such a character be ex- 
'gained ? And yet, strange' as it may ap- 
pear, it is not altogether an uncommon 
one: nay, with some small alterations, 
and put a little lower, it is applicable to 
a very considerable part of the world. 
For,, if the reasonable choice be seen 
and acknowledged, and yet men make 
the unr&sonable one, is not this the same 
contradiction; that very inconsistency, 
which appeared so unaccountable ? 

To give some little opening to such 
characters and behaviour, it is to be 
observed in general, that there is no ac- 
count to be given ii?the w^ of reason 
of men's so strong attachmoits to the 
present world ; our hopes and fears and 
pursuits arc in degrees bcyoiitl all pro- 
|)Oition to the known value of the things 
they respect This may be said without 
t^ing into consideration religion and a 
fumre state ; and when these are consi- 
dered, the disproportion is inflnitely 
heightened. Now when men go against 
their reason, and contradict a more im- 
j^rtant interest at a distance, for one 
nearer, though of less consideration, if 
this be the whole of the case, all that 
tian be said is, tliat strong passions, some 
kind of brute force within, prevails over 
'Ab principle of rationality. However, 
if this be with a clear, full and distinct 
‘ view of the truth, of things, then it is 
the utmost violence to themselves, 
in the mo^ p^pable contradiction 
to very nature.. But if there be 
thing in inankindi as putting 


half-deceits uponttimselves; whicKtlicrin 
plainly is, either by avp|diit|[ rcQinifion, 
or, if they do reflect, by 'apl&ous etiui- 
vocation, subterfuges, and ^iWing mat* ^ 
ters to themselves ; by these ^means .con- 
science may be laid asleept^'^'^nd they 
may go on in a course of w^edness 
with less disturbance. All the various, 
turns, doubles, and intricacies ifl a dis- ^ 
honest heart, cannot be unfolded or Ihid 
open ; but that there is somewhat ^ 
that kind is manifest, be it to be cal^d 
self-deceit, or by any other name. Ba- 
laam had before his eyes the authority 
of God, absolutely forbidding him what 
he, for the sake of a rewaid, bad the 
strongest inclination to : he was likewise 
in a state of mind sober enough to con- 
sider death and his lost end : by these 
considerations he was restrained, firet 
from going to the king of Moab, and 
after he did go, from cursing Israel. But 
notwithstanding this, there was great 
wickedness in his heart. He could not 
forego the rewards of unrighteousness ; 
he therefore first seeks for indulgences ; 
and when these could not be obtained, 
he sins against the whole meaning, end, 
and design of the prohibition, which no 
consideration in the world could prevail 
with him to go against the letter of. And 
surely that infpious counsel he gave to 
Balak, against the children of Israel, was 
considered in itself a greater piece of 
wickedness, than if he bad cursed them 
ill words. 

If it be inquired what his situation, 
his hopes and fears w'cre, in rcs|xict to 
this his wish ? the answer must be, that 
cousciousness of the wickedness of his 
heart must necessarily have destroyed all 
settled hopes of dying the death of the 
righteous ; he could have no calm satis- 
faction in this view of his last end ; yet, 
on the other hand, it is possible uiat 
those partial regards to his duty now 
mentioned, might keep him from pelfect. 
despair. 

Upon the whole, it 4s manifest that 
Balaam had the most just and true no- 
tions of God and religion; as anpears, 
partly from the original story itself, and 
more plainly from the passage' in Micaih, 
where he explains religion to coioist 
real virtue and real piety, exprmly dif* 
tinguirised from supentitioni * am tH 
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B t strongly exclude dis- 
leness ot heart. Yet 
viour : he seeks indul- 
wickedness ; which not 
in, be glosses over that 
dresses it up in a new 
make it pass off more 
^ily'^VJtli himself. That is, ho dclibc* 
/fttcJy contrives lx> deceive and impose 
hiinsi^lf, in a matter which he knew 
%> be of the utmost importance. 

To bring those observations home to 
ourselves: It is too evident that many 
persons allow themselves in very unjusti- 
^ble courses, who yet make great pre- 
tences to religion ; not to deceive the 
world, nolle can -be so weak as to think 
this will pass in our age ; but from prin- 
ciples, hopes, and fears, respecting (vod 
and a future state ; and go on thus with 
assort of tranquillity and quiet of mind. 
This cannot be upon a thorough consi- 
deration, and full resolution, the plea- 
tiires.and lul vantages they propose are 
to be pursued at all hazards, against 
reason, against the law of God, and 
though everlasting (h'Structioii is to bo 
the consequence. 1 his would be doing 
too great violence upon themselves. No, 
they are for making a conqiosition with 
the Almighty. These of his commands 
tliey will obey ; but as to others, why 
they will make all the atonements in 
their power ; the aunbitious, the covetous, 
the dissolute man, each in a way which 
shall not contradict his respective pur- 
suit. Indulgences before, which was 
Balaam's first attempt, though he was 
not so successful in it as to deceive 
himself, or atonements afterwards, are 
all the same. And here perhaps come 
ia faint hopes that they may, and' halt- 
resolves tlvatthcy will, onetime or other, 
make a change. 

Besides these, there arc also persons, 
hKo, from a more just way of consider- 
kig things, see the infinite absurdity of 
tms, of substituting sacrifico instead of 
obc^ence ; there are persons far enough 
from superstition, axrd not without some 
real sense of God. and rdigioii upon 
thw minds who yet are guilty of most 
^ixyustifiahle practices* and go on with 
4g|^.coflikMiis and command over them- 
^fsaves. The saiae dishonestyr and un- 
soundness of heart discovers itself in 


these another way. In all lo^oion or- 
dinary cases we intuitively at 
view what is our duty, what is the ho- 
nest part This is the ground of tj» 
observation, that the first thought "la 
often the best. In th(»e cases, doubt 
and deliberation is itself dishbneSty ; aa 
it was in Balaam upon the second mes-* 
sage. That u^hich is called considering 
what is our duty in a particular c^e, 
is very often nothing but endeavouring 
to explain it away. Thus those cours^ 
which, if men would fairly attend to the 
dictates of their oWn consciences, tliey 
would see to be corruption, excesl^ 6^ 
pression, unCharitablcncss ; these are 
fined upon; things were so and so cir^ 
cumstantiated ; great difficulties are rais- 
ed about fixing bounds and degrek: 
and thus every moral oblig^ion what- 
ever may he evaded. Here is scope, I 
say, for an unfair mind to explain away 
every moral obligation to itself. Whe- 
ther men reflect again upon this internal 
management and artifice, and hoW ex- 
plicit they arc with themselves* is ano- 
ther question. There are many opera- 
tions of the mind, many things pass 
within, which wc nev<,*r reflect upon 
again ; which a by-stander, from haVing 
frequent opportunities of observing us 
and our conduc^ may make shrewd 
guesses at. 

That gn*at numbers are in this way of 
deceiving themselves is certain. There 
is scarce a man in the world, wbo has 
entirely got over all regards, hopes, and 
fears, concerning God and a future state ; 
and these apprehensions in the genera- 
lity, bad as wc are, prevail in consider- 
able degrees ; yet men will and can be 
wicked with calmness and thought ; we 
see they are. There must therefore be 
some method of making it sit a littliB 
easy upon tlicir mmds; which,, in the 
superstitious, are those indulgences mid 
atonements before mentioned, and .this . 
self-deceit of another kind in persons of 
another character. And bo^ the^ pro- 
ceed from a certain' unfairnc^ of mind^ 
a peculiar inward dishonesty; the diinct 
contrary to that simplicity wbicK ot^^fa^ 
Saviour recoxumends, under die, 
of becoming liUk cMldretif 
sary qualification for our henc*'. The 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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. conclude : much soever 

- in the course of life they pre- 

in their ways of ' palliating and 
vices tot heinselvog; yet all 
in the one thing, dcairvig to die 
deat^-^^of the ngkteous- This is 
/remarkable. I'he observation 
'^rmay extended further, ami put tlius : 
>.; «y€?h 'Without determiiiiii" uhat that is 
wiliefi wo call guilt or iuuoceiico, there 
no man but would choose, after hav- 
* ing had the pleasure or advantage of a 
' iud'ous action, to bo free of the guilt of 
it,' to be in the state of an innocent 
Jinan. This shews at least the distiuh- 
. ranee and implicit dissatisfaction in vice, 
we hicpiire into the grounds of it, we 
shall find it procet'ds partly from an 
immediate sense of having done evil ; 

. arid partly from an apprehension, that 
this inward sense shall one tune or an- 
other be seconded by an higher judg- 
ment, upon vvhicli our whole, being dO' 
pends. Now to suspend and drown this 
sense, and these appreiicnsions, be. it 
by the huiTyof business or of pleasure, 
■or by superstition, or moral equi\oca- 
"tion^i, this is in a maiiutT one and ilie 
same, and makes no alteration at all in 
the nature of our case. 'J'liings and 
tenons arc what they are, ami the con- 
sequences of them will be whal they 
will be : why then ||^ouhl we desire to 
. he deceived ? As we arc i casonabh' crea- 


SERMON 
By Bishop 

Upon the Love of.Go<i(. 


JMattii. xxii. 37. 


)U shalt lovo the Loitl thy Got? with 'aJI tblr 
i*art, itn<? w.th ail tliy soul, and witb all 


Thou shalt Ii 
hc*art, Jim 
tliv niiiul. 


EvritY body knows, you therefore need 
only just be- put in mind, that there is 
such a thing, as having so great horror of 
one" o.\treme, as to run insensibly and 
of course into the contrary ; and that a 
doctrine\s having been a shelter for en- 
lliusiasin, or made to serve the purposes 
of superstition, is no proof of the falsity 
ol* it: trull) or rigl)t being souievvhat real 
in itself, and so not to be judged of by 
its liableness to abuse, or by its sup- 
posed distance iVuin or m a mess to error. 
It may be sufficient to have mentioned 
this in gonerul, vvitlxuit taking notice of 
the particular e.\»ravagancit‘S, which havt 
been vented under the pretence or en- 
deavour of explaining the love of Clod; 
or how manifestly we .'irc got into the 
cfuitrai’v extreme, under the notion of a 
iea5onat)lo. religioii ; so very reasonable, 


turcs, and have any regard to om-sil\(s. 
we ought to lay these things plainly and 
'honestly before our mind, and upon this 
act as you please, as >ou think mo.'-t 
lit ; muke tlnit choice, and prefer rliat 
course of life, which you can ju'-tify 
■to yourselves, and w'hich sits most easy 
upon your own mind. It will iinine- 
iliately appear, that vice cannot be the 
. -happiness, but must upon the w hole be 
'4tiie misery, of such a creature as man ; 
■•a tnorai, an accountable agent. Supef- 
observances, self-dcccit though 
^rf'a more refined sort, will not in re- 
ality at all mend matters with us. And 
‘the tesult -of the whole cau he notlilng 
but that, with simplicity and lair- 
' kttp innocency^ and take heed 

. iirfo the tiling that is right ; for this 
'^to UiJiMl bring a man peace at tic 


as to have nothing to do with the heart 
and atVectioiis, if these words signity any 
thing but the faculty by which W’o dis- 
CMii speculative truth. 

By the h^ve of (b» !, I would under-' 
stand all those regard all those ari‘ec» 
tions of mind which are due immediately 
to liim from such a creatuie as man, 
and which rest in liim their end. As 
this does not include servile fear, so 
neiilici will any other regards, how rea- 
sonable soever, which respect ciny thing 
out of or besides the perfection of^th« 
Divine Nature, come into considoratiAi 
here. But all fear is not excluded, be- 
cause his displeasure is itself the natural 
proper object of fear, llcvorcncc, am- 
bition of his lore and approbation, de- 
bght in tlic hope or c'ousciousncsis of it, 
come'Jikewise into this definition of th'a 
iovc of God ; because he is the tiatuirsl 
object of all those afiecUoos or 
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^ really as he is the 

object -^^affWlion, which js in the 
‘ called love; and all of 
rest in him^ as their end. 
*^'**^" understood to be 

; in5^ words, of our Saviour, 

^hout^ putting any force upon them : 

speaking of the love of God 
' arid ^oiir neiglibour, as containing the 
^.tvhble of -ii^ieiy and virtue. 

It is plain that the nature of man is so 
coiistituted, as to feel certain infections 
upon the siglit or contempliitioii of <*cr- 
tain ohjects. Now tlie very maion of 
afteclion implies resting in its object as 
an end. And (he particular aifoction to 
good characters, reverence and moral 
love of them, is natural to all those who 
have, any degree of nal goodiu'ss in 
theniselv(*s. 'J'his will be illustrated by 
thb doscription of a perh et cltanicter in 
trereature ; and by ronsidering the man- 
ner m wliich a good man in his pre- 
sence would be aifec ted towards such a 
character, lie would of course h e! tlie 
aflec|i<ms ot’ love, reveance, deoirii of 
hi& jipprobation, delight in tlie hope or 
consciousness (;f it. And surely all this 
is applicable, and may lx* brought ii[» to 
that r>eing, who is infiniuly more tiiaii 
an atlequale obj< cL of all those aflections ; 
whoi'n we are commande<l to /ore rt/V// 
all our hrurl, ‘dlili all our souly find 
all our m'nnl. And of these re- 
gards t(nvard.s Almighty (hid, s(»me are 
moire particularly suitable to and be- 
coming so imperfect a creatuve as man, 
in this luortiil slate, v.e are pa^.^ing 
through ; and some of them, and per- 
haps other cxces.se,s of the mind, will 
be the enn>lo) ment and happiness of 
gooil. men in a state of perfection. 

This is a general view of what, the 
following discourse will contain. ‘And 
it is manifest the subjec/ is a real one : 


raison ^at . we get tfce ideas of 
objects of our afiect^ilist ^ 
casQs, re^n. andL affeetioiWb^ 
the same, than 65ght of a paiticuKwv 
ject, and the plcftsuro or uneasinoitf WB 
sequent thereupon, are the 11^.. * 

as reason tends Vjo and Ve^r, in ; 

cerninent of truth, the object of^ 
the very nature ^^?f affection copsi^tl^' 
tending towardtr,"* i^iid Tt'Sting 
jects as an end. We do indeed) 
common language say, that tfaingijt^^hlr 
loved, desired, esteemed, not 
selves, but for somewhat further, 
what out of and beyond lhen>i,yet,/i^ 
these cases, wliofivcr will attciW, Wfli 
see, that these things arc not in- rciSify 1 
the objects of the affections, 1. 1, '4;fe ' 
not loved, desired, esteemed, but Ao ' 
somewhat further and beyond thetn.^’’*. If 
wv have no affections wdiich rest in what 
an* called their objects, then what is ■ 
called aifcctioii, love, destre, hope, in. 
iuiman nature, is only an uneasiness, in 
being at rest ; an unquiet disposition tQ' 
action, progress, pursuit, without* end or 
meaning. But if there be any such thihg 
as lielight in the company of one person, 
ralluT than of another; wdioiher in the 
way ndship, or mirth and enter- 

taiiufftMit, it is all one, if it bo without 
rented to fortuiK‘, honour, or increasing 
/ur store's of knowledge, or any thing,- 
beyond the present time; here is an in- 
stance of an affection absoluiely resting, 
in its object as iis cud, and being grad-, 
fied, in the same way as tlie appetite of 
hunger is satisfied with food. Yet no- 
thing is move common than to hear if 
a.ske<l, ^Vhat advantage a man hath in 
such a course, suppose' of study, parti- 
cular frienilshipb, or in any other? No- * 
thing, 1 say, is more common, than to - 
hear such a question put in a way which 
supposes no gain, advantage, or interest. 


is nothing in it lerithiisiaslical or 
unreasonable. And if tit be indeed at 
all a subject, it is one of the utmost im- 
portance. ^ 

. As mankind have a faculty by which 
they discern speculative truth; so we 
have various affections towards c.xtcriifii 
. objects, ynderslanding and temper, rea- 
son, and affection, arc iis distinct ideas as 
re^SQif ajid hunger ; and one would'lliink 
could DO more be coiifo'unded. It ii by 


but as a means to somewhat further:' 
and if so, then there is no such thing atl ' 
all as real interest, gain, or advadN^. 
This is the same absurdity wil^ resj^t'ct. 
to life, as an infinite series of ^Sffheti' ^ 
without a cause is in speculation*.^ 
gain, advantage, or. interest, 
the delight itself, arising from isliuclil.:^ fa- 
culty's having its object .: neither is *■ 
any such thing as happiness of 1 

luent, but what arises from hcncf . The 
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1 'B5» .of hope and of reflection are not but be in tho&e who *v\mny ^c- 

S j^one: Ae> ibnjner being only gra's of real goodness in 

ibessi anti^ipa>^d; the latter, the who discern an^ take notice ^1^’ganie 
»pibess enjoyed jover again after principle in others. 

And even thelgcnerai ex pec- From observdtion of what pasait/^. 


Aitu^ happiness) can adbrd sa- in ourselves, our own actions, and^ 
' as it is a jpresent object behaviour of others, the mind may can 


X'^^principle of self-lo^'^vc 


on its reflections as far as it pleases^ 


doubtless intended, that life much beyond what wc experience in 
be very muchA* pursuit to the ourselves, or discern in our fellow -crea* 

of mankind. Rut this is carried tures. It may go on, and consider 

much further thnn is reasonable, that goodness as become an uniform conti* 

. wbat^ gi^cs immediate satisfaction, a. e. niied principle of action, sis conducted 
our ]^re%nt interest, is scarce considered by reason, and forming a temper and 
as our interest at all. It is inventions character absolutely good and perfect, 
which have only a remote tendency to- which is in a higher sense excellent, and 
wards enjoyment, perhaps but a remote proportionably the object of love and 
tendency towards gaining the means only approbation. 

of enjoyment, which are chiefly spoken Let us then suppose a creature perfect 

^ of as useful to the world. And though according to his created nature; let his 

this way of thinking were just with re- form be humane, and his capacities no 
'spect to the imperfect state wc arc now more than equal to those of the chief of 
in, where we know so little of satisfaction .men : goodness shall be his proper cha- 
without satiety : yet it must be guarded racter, with wisdom to direct it, and 
against, when we are considering the power within some certain determined 
happiness of a state of perfection ;> which sphere of action to exert it: but good- 
happiness being enjoyment and not hope, ness must be tlio simple aetimting prin- 
xnust necessarily consist in this, that our ciple with him; this being the moral 
affections have their objects, and rest in quality which is amiable, or the imme- 
those objects as an end, i. e, be satisfied diate object of lovt*, as distinct from 
with them. This will further appear in other affections of approbation. Here 
the sequel of this discourse. then is a finite object for our mind to 

Of the several affections, or inward tend towards, to exercise itself upon : a 


Misations, which parti< ular objects ex- 
cite in man, there are some, the having 
of which implies the love of them, when 
they are reflected upon. Tii is cannot be 
said of all our afl'ections, principles, and 
snotives of action. It were ridiculous to 
as^rt, Aat a man upon reflection hath 
the same kind of approbation of the ap- 
petite of hunger, or the passion of fear, 
. as be hath of good-will to his fellow- 
creatures* To be a just, a good, a righ- 
teous man, plainly carries with it a 
peculiar aifllection to^ or love of justice, 
goodne^, rij^tcousness, when these prin- 
,cipleB m too objects of contemplation. 
!Kow if a ipan approves of, or hath an 
affecdob any pribcinle, in and for it- 
' ^aelf, incideatal things allowed for, it will 
, the ij^c wbtlher he views it in his 
Jgsrn or in another, in himself, or 
h{s neighbour. Thi«^ is the account of 
ju^robatm^ of our moral love and 
good d^araqters which cayg* 


creature, perfect according to his capa- 
city, fixed, steady, equally unmoved by 
weak pity, or more weak fiiiy and rc- 
sentrm'iit ; forming the justest scheme of 
conduct; going on undisturbed in the- 
execution of it, through the several me- 
thods of severity and reward, towards 
liis end, namely, the general happiness 
of all with whom he hath to do, as iit 
itself right and valuable. 1 his character, 
thougli uniform in itself, in its principle, 
yet exerting itself, in difterent ways, or 
considered in diffci^ent views, ’ 'iftky by its 
appearing varicty/^ipove different alfec- 
tions. Thus, t^le ) severity of justice 
would not affect v& in the same way, 
as an act of mcryy : the adventitious 
qualities of wisdoq^ and power may be 
considered in themselves : arid even the 
strength of mind, Iwhich this immove-- 
able goodne^t^ su^oses, inay likevvise 
be viewed as an ofoect of contemplation, 
distinct fironk the |oo<iness itself. Supe^ 
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rior excellence of any kind^ as well as 
superior and power, is the object 

of awe an^ revexence to all creatuit^, 
whatever, their moral character be : but 
^ so far 4s creatures of the lowest rank 
were |;ood, so fat the view of this cha- 
racter, as simply good, must appear 
aidiable to them, be die object of, or 
beget love. Further, we suppose we 
were conscious, that this superior person 
approved of us, that we had nothing ser- 
vilely to fear from him ; that he was 
really our friend, and kind and good to 
us in particular, as he had occabionally 
inU;rcoui'se with us : we must bo other 
creatures than we are, or wc could not 
but feci the same kind of satisfaction and 
enjoyment (whatever would be the degree 
of it) from this higher acquaintance and 
friendship, as wc feel from common ones ; 
the intercourse being real, and the per- 
sons equally present, in both eases. Wo 
should have a more ardent desire to be 
approved by his bettor judgment, and a 
satisfaction in that approbation of the 
same sort ujtli what would bo felt in re- 
spect to common poi’hons, or be wrought 
in us by their presence. 

la?t us now raise the character, and 
suppose this creature, for we arc still 
going on with the supposition pf a crea- 
ture, our proper guanlian and governor; 
that wc were in a progress of being t(> 
wards .somewhat further; and that his 
scheme of government was loo \ast for 
our capacities to comprehend; remem- 
bering still that he is perfectly good, and 
our friend as well as our governor. Wis- 
dom, |X)\ver, goodness, accidentally 
viewed any -where, would inspire reve- 
rence, awe, love : and as these affections 
would be raised in higher or lower de- 
grees, in proportion as wc luul occasion- 
ally more or lo8.s intercourse witli the 
creatUre endued with those qualities; so 
Jthis further consideration and knowledge, 
that he was our proper guardian and go- 
vernor, would much more bring these 
objects and qualities home to oui'selvcs ; 
teach us that they had a greater respect 
to us in particul^c, that we had an higher 
interest in tb^t wisdom, and power, and 
goodness, /wc should, with joy, grati- 
tude, rcven-nce, love, trust, and depen- 
4ancc, ap^priatc the character, as what 
he had a i^ght in ; and make our boast in 


BtrfetR.- ^ 

such our relation to it; And die 
sion df the whole would be', , 

should refer ourselves implid^y tb hixAi^ 
and cast burselvcs entiiely 
As the whole attention of life shoulcl W 
to obey his commands t SO the highest 
enjoyment of it must arise from the 
templation of this character, aiid o4f 
lation to it, from a consciousness of hja 
favour aiul approbation’, and from* 1^0 
exercise of those affections towaVlls , 
whicii could not but be raised' ftom hlli'* 
presence. A being who hath these atitri- ' 
butes, who stands in this relation, IS 
thus sensibly present to the mind, 'loftbt 
necessarily be the object of these 
tions : there is as real a correspondence;^ 
between them, as between the lowelit 
petite of sense and ife object. 

That this Being is not a creature^ bUt 
the Almighty Cod ; that he is of inhnim 
power, and wisdom, and goodness, does 
not render him less the object of reve- 
rence and love, than he would, be if he 
had those attributes only in a limited de- 
gree. The Being who made us,* ind 
upon whom we entirely depend, is the 
object uf some regards. He hath giveti 
us certain affections of mind, which cor- 
respond to wisdom, power, goodness j 
I. c. which arc raised upon view of those 
qualities. If tiicn he be really wise, 
powerful, good ; he is the patural object 
of those affections, which he hath endued 
us with, and which correspond to thofe 
attributes. That he is infinite in power, 
pt*rfect in wisdom and goodness, makes 
n«> altorution, but only that he is the ob- 
ject of thos8 affections, which he hath 
endued us with, and which correspond to 
those attributes. That he ii infinite in 
power, perfect in wisdom and goodness, 
makes no alteration, but only that he is ; 
the object of those affections raised to‘ 
the highest pitch. lie is n6t indeed to 
be discerned by any of our senses. I go 
fot’wardy but he is not t/itfre ; Mtid back^ 
ward, but I cannot perceive him : on the ■; 
lejt hand where he doth work, cn»- . 
not behold him : he hideth him$e^6n tkt . ' 
right hand, that I cannot stit km, ‘O : 
that I knew where I might jini Mk I 
that I might come even" to his i^t } 
(Job, xxii.) But is he then dfar off?- 
does he not fill heaven and carfik with his* 
preiciice f The presence of oAr felfow/ 
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jCrcftt^re^ affects our senses, and our senses 
give us the knowledge of their presence ; 
VV'hich hath different kinds of influence 
upoh us ; Ipve, joy, sorrow, restraint, 
encouragement, rcvcrenc*'. However, 
this influence is not immediately from 
our senses, but from that knowledge. 
Thus suppose a person neither to see nor 
l^ar another, nor to know by any of his 
senses, but yet certainly tc» know, that 
tmothcr was with him; this knowledge 
' snight, and in many cases would, have 
' one or more of the effects before-men- 
tioned. It is therefore not only rcason- 
, ab}c«. but also natural, to be iiflccted with 
a presence, though it be not the. objec t of 
pur senses : whether it he, or be not, is 
’ '|(icrely an accidental circmn.^^tance, which 
needs not come \rfh consideration ; il is 
the coruiinty lliat he is with us, and u'e 
Vvith him, which hath the intluciice. AVe 
consider persons then as prc'sejit, not only 
when they are w ithin tlu* reach of our 
senses, but also when we are assured by 
;iny other moans tliat tfiey are w itlim such 
a nearness ; nay, if lliey are not, v- can 
recall them to our iniiul, «u:d be Uioved 
tpw'ards them at prcMiit: aiul must lie,* 
'w.biD is .so much inoi(' Inriini.ieiy with us, 
. tiat in him xiv /Vt c and mu\ c and hux c our 
' ifeingy be iLought loo distant to be the 
olyect of our amclions.? AVe own and 
jStel the. foijL'e cii* aniiabli' and worthy 
qualities in our f< ilow'-cTeaUire.s : and c an 
ive be insensible to the eouieni|)liUiun of 
perfect goodness ? Do we jcik e the 
^Itadows of greatness here below, are we 
'' Wlicitoiis about honour and estn-m, aiul 
the opinicni of the world; Hud shall we 
not feel the same with respect to Itim, 
whose arc wisdom and power in their 
original, wllo is tie God af judgment , 
'by xchm aciiorts are xieighid t Ihus 
love, reverence, desire of esteem, every 
‘faculty, every affection, tends towards, 
m is employed about its nspeeii^e ob- 
jeictjii common cases : and must the* ex- 
;^cise of them be suspended with regard 
to big^ulopo, who is an object, an infi- 
AitilyWpre than adequate object, to our 
■ most exulted faculties ; him, of 
. end through ukom^ and to ichowy are all 
f ' 0 

As wc canpot remove from this earth, 
br. fchiwigc our general busincJiA on it, so 
^ we alU'r ouj real nature. 


Therefore no exercise df 'the mind can 
be recommended, but ohly^the exercise 
of those faculties you are^^nscious of. 
Religion does not clemandnew Affections,' 
but only claims the direction of those yon* 
already have, those affections yon daily 
feel : though unhappily confined to 
jrcts, not altogether unsuitable, but 
gether unequal to them. AVc only repre- 
sent to you the higher, the adequate ob- 
jects of those very faculties and affections. 

the man of ambition go on still to 
consider disgrace as the greatest evil; 
honour, as his chief good. But disgrace, 
in whose estimation? honour, in whoSo 
judgment ? This is the only question 
If shame, and delight in ostwm be 
spoken of as real, as any settled gr<iund 
of pain or pleasure ; both these must bo 
in proportion to the supposed wisdom and 
worth of him, by whom we are con- 
ti‘mncd or esteemed. Must it then be 
tliought entluidastical to speak of^a sen* 
sibilily of this sort, which shall hftve're* 
sped to an uiu'rring jiidginont, to inffnite 
wisdom ; w hen we are assured this un- 
erring iutlgmcni, thi.s infinite wisdom 
doe.s obseivi* upon our actions? 

Il is the same w'ilh respect to the love 
of (iod in l!iO strictest and most confined 
son-^e. Wo only offer and represent the 
higlie.'t objict of an affection, supposed 
already in your mind. Some degiue of 
goodnesi, must he previously supposed : 
this always implies the love of itself, art 
alleclion lo goodness : the highest, ihb 
ade<|uate (ybjoct of this affection, is per- 
tet,L goodness ; which therefore w'o are to 
fo\e xiiih at! our hcar^^ xeith all miifttioiily 
and iJth ail our stmigfh.'^ “ Must wc 
“ iJicn, forgetting our own interest, as 
“ it wire go out of reu’selves, anfl tovg 
“ (loJ tor bis own sake?" No il^lW 
forget your own interest, no more |5q 
of yoursilves than when you prefor'^'iC^ 
place, one pro.spcet, fhc convci'sati^»W 
one man to that of ^ni)thcr. Dodl noi* 
every affection necessarily implyi 
object of it be itself If ved ? If it bcflibtf* 
it is not the object of the aftpction, Tou 
may and ought if you can, but it is a 
great mistake to think you can love, or 
fear, or bate any thing, fropi considcT 
ation that such love or fear or 
tred may bo a means, oi obtaining 
good or avoiding avil. But the 
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\vhether w(s ovght to lo>e God for his 
sttke or for our bcmg a marc mis- 
take m laflgiMige; the nal question, 
which this IS mistaken for, will, I sup- 
pose, be answered by obscrviuj?, that 
the goedness of God already exercised 
towards us, our present depcndancc 
ufkto him, and our expect ition ot fu 
ture benefits, ought, andliuvi anitural 
tcndeifby, to beget m us the affection of 
gratitude, and greater love tow aids him, 
than the same goodness c xerc ised tow ards 
others were it only tor this leason, tliat 
eiNfery afiection is moved in propoition to 
the Sense wc have oi the objtct <t it, 
and wc cannot but have a mou lively 
sense oi goodness, when txciejstd to- 
wards o&rsclvcs than when i \en.ist d to 
others. I added expectation ot lutiiu 
benefits, betaust tlu giound of that i\ 
pectdtion IS pn sent goodness 

Thus \ln\ight} Ciod i*- tin uitiir'il oh 
](etot the sever il ilhctions lovt, iive- 
rence, fc-ir, ik‘'iu ot ippubitun loi 
though hi IS impl> one xitweiannot 
butronsidci him m | uti d iiul diftunl 
xievvb lie Is m Jiinisi It one uniloini 
Bung, mil toi i\ i th suu wiiuut 
xanabktKSs t / tin i hut 

his inhnite giuitiuss, his oodnu' his 
wisdom aie dilkunt (hjccts t) our 
mind lo wlncli IS to be nldid, tint 
Irom the changes in our own eh n uters 
together with his umhin^edl mss we 
cannot but eonsidti oui ihes is ni e 
or less till objects ot his ajiinohatn n, 
and really be so. Joi it lie ippiovis 
wbit Is good, ho e innot ineul> li ii 
the UHchaiurt able ness ot liis nUiiie ip 
prove whit is evil Ilenu inu‘'t iiise 
more various movunents ot mind, inon 
diSciimt kinds of atieetions \m\ tins 
^^taider vaiiCfty also is just and le isonabk 
ijvisuch ciiatuies as we m thenigh it 
iH!ipcCts a Bung simjily one ,^ood and 
^feht As some ot these ifketions lu 
mostTfiarticulail} smtabk to so inijicrtect 
df^r^ure asm\n, in this ihrrtul state 
passing through , so tlieie nuy bi 
ortHsI* exercises ot mind, or som ot these 
in highei degioes, oui empio\imnt ind 
bappiness^ in a »t iie ot perfection 
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CoT<iSiPLR then our ignorance, the im-» 
pel lection of our nature, our virtue aiui 
OUI conditiem in this world, with resjpect 
to in inkniU ly good and just Being, oui^ 
Cie itoi and (Toveruor, and you will 
see what religious affections of mind aics 
most pirticulaily suitable to this mortal 
state we iie jiassing tlirough 

1 hough wc lie not affected with any 
thing so strongly, as whit wc discern 
with OUI senses, and though om nature 
intl condition rcqiiiio, thit we be much^ 
t iken up ihout sensible things , yet oui* 
le isoii convinces us Inat God is pitsenb 
willi us, in I \v( s(< and feel thccfiectsof 
bis ^evodness he is thcutoie the* object 
ot sum the imjvtitietion of 

cmi virtue joint cl with the consult r ition 
et lus ihsoluU rectitude oi holiness, will 
s nee juiinit tint perfection of love, 
whidi uitiiily e ists out all feu, yet 
gxidnessis tlu ohjectol love to ill ena- 
Ulus who hive any deguc of it thcin- 
Ives ind et nsciousness ol a leal eit-^ 
<l IV in lo i^)pi ve OUI stives to him, 

) line d w ilh I lie cunside i etion eff his good*®^ 
lie s IS It ejuilt ( xclueies servile dicod 
ind hoii > 1 , so It is jdiinly aicisonaW© 
^Kunltoi hope ot his favoiii Neithetl 
t n, n 1 hope noi lovt then aiu cx- 
e hide 1, nul oie ei ether of IIksl wiUi 
jirev III ueoidmg to the different vicw^ 
we b ve e ( (lod ind ou Jit t ) j)rcv til, ac- 
eoiili ig I > the ell in e s we liiid in our own 
chai u t( 1 1 lu re is ate mpe i oi mind made 
iij) ot, OI which iollovvs from all thicc^ 
te ir lupe, love, n«iinely, usignation to 
the divine will, which is the general 
temp 1 belonging to tins stite which 
oajit to he the hihmiiltiimi of out 
iimdanel henl, nd to he excieised at 
projHi se isoi s more distiiietly , in aetS of 
devotion 

Rengintion to the w ill of Godni the 
whole ol piety it meludes in itaH that 
IS good, ind b i source of the most 
settled quiet and composjuc of mmd« 
llure IS the gem lal piinc^o of submit 
SI u in our nituic. Man is not socon^ 
stitutcd as to desire things, and be un- 
easy m the want ot them, m jn^portioa 
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to their known value : .many other con- 
sidcmtions come in to determine the de- 
greed of desire; particularly, whether 
the advantage we take a view of, be 
within die sphere of oiir rank. Who 
over felt uneasiness, upon observing any 
of the advantages brute creatures have 
over us ? And yet it is plain they have 
several. It is the same with respect to 
advantages belonging to. creatures of a 
superior order. Thus, though wc see a 
thing to be highly valuable, yet that it 
Woes not Wong to our condition of being, 
is sufficient to suspend our desires after it, 
to make us rest satisfied without such ad- 
vantage. Now there is just the same 
reason for quiet resignation in the want 
of every thing equally unattainable, and 
out of our reacli in particular, though 
others of our species ho possessed of it. 
All this may he applied to the whole of 
life; to positive inconveniences as well 
as wants; not indeed to the sensations of 
pain and sorrow, but to all the uneasi- 
nesses of reflection, murmuring, and 
discontent. I'hus is human nature formed 
to compliance, yielding, submission of 
temper. We find the principles of it 
within us ; and every one exercises it to- 
wards some objecls or other ; i. c, feels 
it with regard to some persons, and some 
circumstances. Now this is an excellent 
feundation of a reasonable and religious 
Ihesignation* Nature teaches and inclines 
lit to take tip with our lot : the consider- 
ation, that the course of things is unal- 
terable, hath a tendency to quiet the miiul 
under it, to beget a submission of temper 
to it. But when we cau add, that this 
unalterable course is appointed and con- 
tinued by infinite wisdom and goodness ; 
how absolute should he our submission, 
how intire our trust and dependance ? 

This would reconcile us to our condi- 
tion ; prevent all the 8U|KTnunierary 
troubles arising from imagination, distant 
fear*, impatience; all uneasiness, c.tccpt 
that which necessarily arises from the 
cftlafi||lte$ themselves we may be under.. 
How mhny of our cares should wc by 
this means ^ disburtbeped of? Cares 
uot properl||||^ur owp, bow apt soevi^r 
they may be to intrude upon us, and we 
lo sudmit them; Ae anxii^ics of expi^c- 
|atiofi| spKeitude about success and dis- 
whic6 in tiuA tionb of 


our concern, flow opep to every gra* 
tification would that mitid. bo, which 
was clear of these incumbrauces ? 

Our resignation to the will of God 
may be said to be perfect, when our will 
is lost and resolved up into his^; when we 
rest in his will as our end, as being in 
itself most just, and right, and good. 
And where is the impossibility of such 
an affection to what is just, anc^ right, 
and good, such a loyalty of heart to the 
Governor of the universe, as shall pre- 
vail over all sinister indirect desires of 
our own ? Neither is this at bottom any 
thing more than faith, and honesty, and 
fairness of mind ; in a more enlarged 
sense, indeed, than those words are com- 
monly used. And as, in com;xfth cases, 
fear and hope, aqd other passions, arc 
raised in us by their resp(Ttivc objects ; 
so this submission of heart, and soul, 
and miiici, this religious resignation, 
would ho as naturally produced by our 
having just conceptions of AJinighty God, 
and a real s(‘nsc of his presence with us. 
In how low a degn e* soever this temper 
usually prevails amongst men, yet it is a 
temper right in itself: it is what we owe 
to our Creator : it is particularly suitable 
to our mortal conilitnm, and wliat we 
should endeavour after for ourownsakesiu 
our passage through such a world as this; 
where is nothing upon which wc can rest 
or depend ; noli ling but what we arc 
liable to be deceived and disappointed in. 
Thus wc might aajudint ourselves wth 
Gofly and he at peace. This is piety 
and religion in the Mrictest sense, consi- 
dered as an habit of mind ; an habitual 
sense of Goers presence with us ; being 
affected towards him, as present, in the 
manner his superior nature requim fr^ltl 
such a creature as man ; this is "to 
viitk God, 

Little more need be ssrVl of d^vof^ ' 
or religious worship, than that iti| W 
temper exerted into act. The natfir^ ijpf 
it consists in the actual exercise of tho^ 
affections towards God, which are sup- 
posed habitual in good men. Heis iu- 
ways equally present with us; but 
are so much taken up with sehslble 
things, that Lo, he goeth hy tij, and we 
see him mt: ht, passith on^ also, but 
ptreehe him not, (Job, jx. 11.) 
totion is rctiidhent/ fird'm tha 
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has made, to him a&ane : it is to with- 
draw from the avocations of Sense, to 
employ our attention wholly upon him, 
as iipon an object actually present, to 
yidd ourselves tip to the innuence of the 
Divine prcscBce, and to give full scope to 
the affectious Vf gratitude, love, reve- 
verence, trust, and dependance ; of 
which infinite power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, is the natural and only adequate 
object. We may apply to the whole of 
devotion those words of the son of Si- 
rach, fVhen you glorify the. Lord, exalt 
him as much as you can ; for even yet 
Kill he far exceed : and when you exalt 
him,, put forth all your strength, and 
he not weary ; for you can never go far 
enough. clus. xliii. 30.) Our most 
raised ufiections of every kind cannot but 
fall short and be disproportionate, when 
an infinite Being is the object of them. 

This is the highest exercise and em- 
ployment of niiml, that a creature is ca- 
pable of. As this divine, service and 
worship is itself absolutely due to God, 
so also is it necessary in order to a further 
end, to keep alive upon our minds a 
sense of his authority, a sense that in our 
ordinary behaviour amongst men we act 
under him as our governor and judge. 

Thus you see the temper of mind re- 
specting God, which is particularly suit- 
able to a sta^ of imperfection ; to crea- 
tures in a progress of being towards 
somewhat further. 

Suppose now this .something further 
attained ; that we were arrived at it : what 
a perct^ption will it be, to sec, and know, 
and feel, &at oUr trust was not vain, our 
dependance not groundless ? That the 
issue, event, and consummation, came 
out such as fully to justify and answer 
that rojugnation ? If the obscure view of 
the divine perfection, which we have in 
this wotMi ought in just consequence to 
begel A e^irc resignation ; what will this 
rewgwBon be exalted info, when we shaU 
see fitet ^io fatt, and know as we art 
if wc cannot form any distinct 
nolthii of that perfecticn of the love of 
Goef, which casts out aUfeart of thaS 
onjoj^mesit ot him, which will be the 
,]»p^iiieiM of good men hereafter] the 
efam^r^on our warns and capackiei 
of happiness,^ and that be will be on 


insteadl of such disUnct cpnc^tion of the 
partictttar happiness itseliT. 

Lotus then siippm a maw sstirely 
dis^aged from b^wesa attd pleasAri^ 
sitting down alone and at ioisure, to re- 
flect upon himself mid his own coOditioa 
of being. He would 4mfnedti|tel3j; fed 
that he was by no nieaas complete of 
himself, but totally insttfBeieiit for bis 
own happiness. One may venture tO 
affirm, that every man hath felt thi^ 
whether he hath again reflected upon it 
or not. It is feeling this deficiency, that 
they are unsatisfied with diemsdves^ 
which makes men look out for aSsistanco 
from abroad ] and which has given rise 
to various kinds of amusements^ altoge- 
ther needless any otherwise than aS they 
serve to fill up the blank spaces of dme, 
and so hinder their feeling this deficiency, 
and being uneasy with themselves. Now, 
if these external things wt take up with, 
were really an adequate supply ta this . 
deficiency of human nature, if by their 
moans our capacities and desires were all 
satisfied and filled up; then it might be* 
truly said, that we had found out the 
proper happiness of man ; and so might 
sit down satisfied, and at rest in the 
enjoyment of it. But if irappears, that 
the amusements, which men usually pass 
their time in, are so far from coming up 
to, or answering our notions and desires 
of, happiness, or good, tliat they arc 
really no more than what they are com- 
monly called, somewhat to pass away the 
time; t. e. somewhat which serves to 
turn us aside from, and prevent our at- 
teiuling to, this our interne! poverty and 
want; if they serve only, or ehiefiy, to 
suspend, instead of satisfyidg, our con- 
ceptions and desires of happiness ; if the 
want remains, and we have found out 
little more dian barely the nusans ef mak- 
ing it less sensible ; then are we still to 
seek for somewhat to be an adequate 
supply to it. It is plain that there is a 
capacity in the natuiu of man, which 
neither riches^ nor hoiioulu, nor 9 ^ 
sunl gratiflcUCions, n«r any thing ‘fii 
this world, bait perfectly fill up or sa« 
tisfy : there is a deeper and more eesetr* 
tial waiiti than any of these dihgt Can 
bn the sttppW of. Yet surely there is & 
peesibilily of somewhat, which may fill 
Ilf attoof c afao ii ieiof ha p piamb fcij^^ 
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irf. which, piif souls .may fihd resif j - 
.tOilfej^what, whitffr'jtnay be to us that sa- . 
C^actory good iiiquiring alter. 

*« Biit it caiMiojt'be any tbfngijvhich is vafu« 
able,. o.9ly ai il fends lo'somo further end. 
Those wereforu who have got this world 
..^'^^1lp]h into tlieir hearts, as not to be 
•ihie ti) consider happiness as consisting 

any tiling but property and possessions, 
;^ich arc only "valnablt? as the means to 
Bometvhat else, cannot ha\e the least 
glimpse of the subject before us ; which 
is the end, not the means ; the thing it- 
self, not somewhat in order to it. But if 
yoU can lay aside that general, confused, 

" undeterminate* notion of happiness, as 
consisting in such possessions, and fix iu 
your thoughts, that it really can consist 
, in notliing but in a faculty's having its 
proper object, you w ill clearly see, that 
ill thCk coolest way of ronsiclcr.ition, 
Without either the heat of fanciful enthu- 
siasm, or the warmth of real devotion, 

^ nothing is more certain, tlian that an In- 
finite Being may himself be, if he pleases, 
^thc supply to all the capacities of our 
^ Wiirc. All the common enjoyments of 
life, arc from the faculties ho hath cn- 
V dued us with, and the objects h<3 hath 
1 made suitable fb them, lie may liiinsrit 
be to us infinitely more than all thes<' : ia* 

■ may be to us all iliat wo want. As onr 
U|ix|erstanding can contemplate itself, and 
our ' afiections be exercised iip(»n them- 
selves by reflection, so may each bccni- 
* ployed in tlie same manner upon any 
other mind : and since the Siiprt'ine 
Mind, the Author and C’anstJ of all 
things, is the -highest possthle (fhjcct to 
himself, he may be an adequate supply 
to all the faculties of our souls ; a subject 
to our understanding, aild an object to 
our affections. 

jConsider then : when w^e shall have 
put oft* this mortal body ; when we shall 
be divested of sensual appetites, and 
those possessions, which arc now tlm 
.means of gratification, shall b<*. of no 
^hen this iMsstless scone of busi- 
ng and vain plcSiures, which now di- 
verts us from ourselves, shall be all over ; 
wc, our proper self, shall still remain : 
we shall still continue t.hc same crcatuies 
wc^arc, with wante to. be supplifed, aui>' 
capacities of happiness.* • We must have 
perception^ fhough not scnsi?' 
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from our pcrcrplfons, as no\y%e have.*' 
There are certain ideiis/Mrlucfr'we ex- 
press by the words, ' Karm^y,. ' 

proportion, beauty, the fur&csft ronidvcd • 
from any thing sCusual. is 

there in those intellectual forftiS, 

or ideas, which beget^j that atpprobation, 
love, delight, and even rapture, wTilcli is 
seen ill some persons’ fac*‘s Upon Having * 
those objects present to their minds? “ 
“ Mere enthusiasm !" Be it ♦hat it 
will : ihcrc are objects, works of (iatUrc ' 
and of art, which all mankind have de- 
light from, quite distinct from their af- ‘ 
fording gratification to sensual appetites ; 
and from quite another view of (hem, 
than as being for their interes4ln(i,fimhcr 
advantage. The ficultica from wc 

are capable of these pleasures, ahd the 
picasuri‘i themselves, are as niitiiralj|.and 
as much to be accounted for, as any sen- 
sual apjiotito whatever, and thi pilefeuTe 
from its gratification. Words f&bc sure 
arc wanting upon this subject tii^^ay, ’ 
that every thing of grace ana^beauty 
throughout the whole of fit^ture, \vcry 
thing excellent and amiablc‘>hpred in 4fi- 
len nily lower degreis by the whola crea- 
tion, meet *in the Ainhor and Cause of' 
all I lungs; tins is an iUic(ju.’ite,' Sftid per- 
liap« M iproper vvi\y (;f s|K^ingi«pf the 
Divine Nature : but it is n^ilipsi that 
absolute ivctilufle, the peifecti%i1l>rbeing, 
nui't be in mi .H'ln.es, and in t v^y re- 
spect, the highest object to the raifid. 

In this world it is only llit; effects of 
wisdom and powtr and groatn^ which 
w'e discern : it is not impdswBle, that 
herealier the qualiiies rhcrnsciycs in the 
Supremo Being may be the iminediute 
object of contemplaiion. AVha^fiiaziiig 
woiidcrs are opened to view b^l atgjm - 
provements ! What an object^ijS^^ll^i- 
verse to a creature, if there be i 
who can comprehend its system 
must be an infiriiteJly higher 
the understanding, t(? view the 
it in that mind, which I>foj<>ctwi, 
fore its' foundations w’cre laid, SMSl ! 
surely WchaVe meaning to the wor^jwj^qnJ 
we speak of going furthcr'^anS jiriew-^ 
ing, not only this system iu* 
but tW wisdom rnleliigonc*^ 

, from v^hence '‘it proceeded. The 
* may be said oF powd/' But 'stjt 
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dom and power qj;c not G^dj jjjg ka ^ 
kI^, jp^ I^ygwWul Being; the DivinoNji- 
iture ii^p-y ^<?refore be a further object to 
the un^eretwidingl It is nothing , lo ob^ 
senses ^ive us but an ira- 
peSSfect .Ipa^ledge of things;* effects* 
’thetnsefarei^^ we knew them thorou^^h- 
Jy> wot^J^ive us but imperfect notions 
o£ '\wsdom and power;- much less of 
'Sis oeingj, in whom they reshle. . I am 
not sptaKiiig ol .auy fanciful notion of 
seeini||k all things in God ; but only 
rojirobenting to you, how much an 
hlgifcr object to the understanding ah 
infinite Being huiiheif is, than the 
tiling, which he hus made ; and this 
^’is no|^iore thnn saying, that the Cre- 
ia ,|||)cvi(>r to the works of bis 
liandk^"' ^ 

Tittsj**nmy be illustrated by ii low ex- 
ample. Suppose a niachiim, the sight of 
whicli w on id rai-e, and discoveiies in its 
conj^rjy^dpcc gratify, our curiosiry : the 
, real i^dmight, in this case, would aiise 
frorr^ being Ukm fleet of skill ami con- 
trivaiujj^; . 'Ihis skill in tlie mind of the 
artiprer would be an higlicr olijecl, if we 
had any senses or wa\s to discern it. 
tor, 6bk'r\'e, the coiileinplation of that 
principle, faculty, or power, which 
prodjjj’od any ellt cl, imisl I.h: an higher 
exercise of .the UiKlerstanding, than the 
contfemplfuion of the cflect iiseli’. 'J'he 
he an higher oI)j(.('t to the 
iniu,d thmi the effect. 

6ut. whoever consitler.s di.^lincily what 
thc*dcliglit of knowledge will .‘.re 
reason to be, s.'iti'iliod that it cannot be 
the ciaHf^f good of in-m : all tl]i^, as it is 
ajiplicable, so it was nientiom d with re- 
gard to the attribute of goodiK ^‘». 1 say, 

goodness. Our being atid all our en- 
joym^snts are the eflects oi it : just men 
resenddance : bid how litth' do 
of the original, of what it is 
Kceall what was' bcfoi*' <)b- 
concerning the affection to moral 
^jl^rsaftcrs ; wiuch^ in how low a de- 
. tioever, yet is plainly natural to man, 
^Md^die most excellent part of las na- 
ture : suppose this hnproud, as it may 
be improved, to any degree wliatevii*, in 
the ^nnYjf <)/' Junt men 7vadc pcrject ; 
and then siippOs^ that they had a real 
view of that right ammess which is an 

ut‘ the con- 


ot ^ Divi^jP^Will to tt^ fow ^ 
trvti, in moral 

God co^8t ^ . o? 

Sovareigh 

universe : wiljbe true df .^ail 

good men a c^dincsioushcsa 

of haviiig an int^re^t^ in ars’ 

contemplating ; suppose t&eni ^ 
say, This God is our God j^f%€!0erp^ 
ever: would they then.be any IpUg^^to 
seek for what was their chief happine^, 
their final good ? Could the utDiost 
stretch of. their capacities loQk 
Would not infinite perfect 'goodnesa b« 
their very end, the last end and object of 
their affections ; beyond which 'lK 6 y 
could neither have, nor desire ; :be;^nd .. 
which they could not . form n wij^> 6t 
thought ? , ' : 

Consider wherein that presence of a 
fiieuJ consists,, which has often so Strong 
an effec t, as wholly to possess mind*. . 
and entirely suspend all other .affections ■ 
ami jvgiirds ; and w'liich itself affords thf^^ 
highest witisfai'tion and enjoyiixent, 
is wiiiiin reach ot the senses. Now*, as 
our rapacitii's , of pi'rception. improve, 
shall have., pcrhajis by some faculty,,, 
flit i rely luiw, a perception of God’s pri^ 
seiice with us in a nearer and stricter 
way; since it is certain he is more 
limately pre.sent w'ilh us than any thing 
t lse can be. Proof of lltc existence .ana 
jiresnice of any thing is qiiitp diffcrci:^ 
from till' immediate penreption, the con-^f 
sciiAisiu^s of it. What then will be tl^ 
}oy of heart, which his presence, and 
t/ic ii^hi of' his counlvnanvc, wlio.is thc^ 
life of the universe, will inspire good 
men w iih, wlien tiny shall have a sen- 
sation, that lie i.s the su.staiiier of their 
bi ing, that they exist in him ; when 
they shall fed his infiuence to cheer, and 
enliven, and support, I heir frame, in a 
manner of which wt; have now no con- 
ception ,? lie will be, in a literal 
sense, iheir strength and their portion 
for ever, 

• When w'c speak of things so much 
above our comprehension, as thecU|ploy^' 
ment and happiness of a future «tace, 
doubtless it behoves us to speak with all 
modesty and distrust of ourselves. But 
the Scripture represents die 'h^ppiues$ 
of that state under the notions of seeing 
Godf seeing hUt^tfs he is, knamr^ tig nc 
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0r9^ikMam^ *rA Hehg face ta fkee. 
TlMfie w nel general or nnde- 

iarminedy exjpms a paitienlar dfs 
, teraitiialio hanpinesn. I ^iU be 

*oid to fay« that nothing can acconiit for^ 
oe come m to these expressions, but 
only, this, l^t God himself will be an 
object to our faculties, that he himself 
Witt be oor happiness ; as distinguittiod 
ftoin the enjoyments of the present 
amee, which seem to arise, not imme- 
diateiy ivoro him, but from the ob- 
jecCs bo has adapted to give us de- 
light. 

To conclude : Let ns suppose a per- 
son tirad with care and sorrow, and the 
repedtioa of vain delights which All up 
the round of life ; sensible that eveiy 
thing here below in its best estate is al- 
^ together vanity. Suppose him to feel 
tibat deficiency of human nature;, before 
taken iflrtice of^ an4 to be convinced 
that God alone was the acIcquaCe sup- 
to it ; what could be more applicable 
a good man, in this state of mind ; 
bi^r express bis present wants and 
:'^^Unt‘ hopes ; his passage through this 
^world as a progress towards, a state of 
^|wifectioi]; than the following passages 
in the devotions of the royal Prophet ? 
7%^ are plably in an higher and more 
moper sense applicable to this, than they 
^ teuld be to any thing else. I kaee seen 
)m^e99d <f aU perfectioiu Whom have 
: I in heaem hui thee? And there u 
^nofie vpofi tarik that I desire in com* 


f arisen of thee. My Jtesh and my 
eart failetk ; but God is the strength 
of my hearty and my portion for ever. 
Like as the hart desiretM the wat&^ 
brooks f so longeth my sovi after tjkee^ 

O God. My sout is tithfffff for 
yecy even fhr the living '0jod: votlSi 
shall I coma to appear before him T 
Horn excellent is tl^ loving- kindness^ 
G God ! and the children oj men shall 
put their trust under the shadow of thy 
wings. They shall be satisfied Itkh the 
plenteousness of thy houi^e : and^ihou 
shall give them drink of thy pleasures^ 
as out of the river. For with thee is 
the welt tf life : and in thy light sha^ 
we see light. Blessed is the man whom 
thou choosesty and receivesisifjlpito iAef, 
he shall dwell in thy courts antL^isdl be 
satisfed with the pleasures of thy housCf 
even of thy holy temple. ' messed is the 
people^ O Lord^ that can rejoice in thee ; 
they shall walk in the light tf' Cfiun* j 
tenance. Their delight shall be daily 
in thy name^ and in thy righteousness 
shall they make their boast. Fyr thou 
mrtthe^ory of their strength : and in 
thy loving-kindness they skm'be exalted. 
As for mCf I will behold thy presenSc 
in righteousness : and when,! awake vp ^ 
sfter thy likeness^ T shall be sssti^^ 
with it. Thou shall skew me the p0h of 
life ; in thy presence is the fulness of 
joyj and at thy right hand theft. is flea* 
sure for evermore. 
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In discoursing to you on these words, 
the plain and familiar use* 1 would ix'g 
leave to make of them, shall Ik* only this, 
to shew you the wisdom of this restdution, 
of holding fast our int«‘iriity, ami n<-r<‘r 
letting it go, upon any prospeet or temp- 
Ution whatsoe\er. 

Had this great example of paiienee and 
fidelity bo» n giM'n us in l(K»se un- 

settled limes ot' ours, irien, instead of 
imitating the steadimss, -aouhl have 
laughed, 1 am afraid, at the nnpi>li('\ of 
his ]>rirfbi pies, ’ihev fuols would have 
Qouiitcdhui Itft^ jnadnt'ss, (WIsd.v, 4,)and 
wondeivfl what he meant by sj-i; (i^ul 
for noitrrftt^ and still n his inlt :;n- 

tj/f when he I'ouiid himself’ so ver\ ill i n- 
to uragod for it. 

1 would not vviirneily In* iiioughl to 
speak liiichariltibK of llu* age and eoun- 
try we live in, but 1 Ik arid} wi h we 
were less ahk t<» justily die severity of 
tiiis reflection. Tor what, alas ! is be- 
come of those old anli<jiuteil notions of 
honour and conscience, ol virtue and iv- 
Ij’gion, so justly extcdled in the writings 
of the heathens, ami so emimmtly con- 
spicuous in the sullei'iiig?* of tin* (’hris- 
tians? I doubt, upon impiiry it will be 
fpund, that we have bttU* mure than the 
iwime and tlie probs^ion of them alive 
ismoiig us : liere ami du re ja rbaps we 
may meet with an lumest vvell-niemung 
nvm, who shall dare upon o( casion Mill 
tp speak and surfer kir them ; but the 
<<rufty and tlie cunniug, ami the great 
pretenders to tin wisdom of this vsrjrld, 
Iwelong siiiie exjilodi d tln’in, and taken 
up a more convenient set of princij»ii's in 
their room. They, good nmn, to giv«* 
tliein their due, can be as faidifui to th< ir 
CJod, as dutiful to their prince, and as ho- 
nest to their iieighboiir, asooe would wLh 
them, as long as there jh nothing to bi- 
lost, as long as there is any thing to bi* 
got by being so. 'I hev , good (Tristians, 
can come to (.hurch u»-day for a goc»d 
place, and witli every whit as good a con- 
science go and betray that church to-mor- 
row for a better. 'Fo favour a design, 
they can be loud, and warm, and stickle 
fur this or tliiU religion, ami when they 
have no furtlicr occasion for it, as easily 
bring themselves to shake hands with all ; 
they never trouble tbeinselves with consi- 
deiing what K vutuw»Us, but what is .irafe; 


influenced in their actions by no other 
principle but thehoptsof advantage, Of 
the fears of inconvenience, and ready to 
sl.ifi<l about with the first fair wind that 
shall promise but to c«trry them on with. 
5iici ess, and bring them again with 
salety. ^ ^ 

It this now J>e the xinsdom of thi^ 
n ot Id, as confident and us popular as it 
IS, It will be found upr^n inquiry to bv 
iuft Joolfshtics^ u'lfh trod. (1 Cor. iii. 
lU.) d'lK‘ way, winch (iod hath pointed 
onr, wluTclry Vvc may arrive at happi- 
ness, IS quite opposite to this ; the tracks 
and tnor-tepsof our duty are all along 
[dam and as legibh* as we can wish ; and 
if we will fiUl ftdlow them, will lead us on 
as strait and as dire< l a path as we can 
go. So that the very windings and turn- 
ings, through which unl‘:iiihfuliu*ss warn 
di-rs, me •‘iiough to convinci* us, that if 
mistakes its cimise^ and instead of carry- 
ing us, as it piebmds, a sh(*rter way, i» 
losing sight apaci* of lia|)pincs.s, and in- 
sensibly making on to misery. 

Ami how indeed can these men possi- 
bly fail of being m the Sv rong, when the 
very first stiqi they advance proceeds 
upon mistake r And their mistake is 
this; they bilscly <livide their duty from 
their interest, the two things in the world 
of all others most strictly inseparable. 
Tor it is as i i rtaiii as the appointment of 
(iixl, and llie nature of the tiling itself 
can inak<‘ it, that every man is so far 
hap[>y as he is virtuous, nnd miserable as 
he IS vicious. I pon this foundation i! 
is, that the lidjvpiness of Gml himvlf 
is conci ived U/ stand ; for could we but 
siijipo.se it possible for that infinite Being 
tc» dreiine but never st) little Irom those 
vtcrniil rules of boiiness and equity, 
whuh h(‘ steadily ^mrsues, (io<i himself 
woulil from that very instant immediatoly 
cea*.«* l»» be happy, and begin to be ini- 
MTubh*. 1 lad the <levil himself but held 
fast his integrity, he Jiad Ixvii happy 
slill ; nor can he ever <lesiroy lln‘ iiappC- 
iiess of man, but by p«*niiiH<ljng him to 
that by w hicb he lost his own. (ukI ma} 
sometimes sujfcr him to put forth ht^ 
handy and to touch ail . ’ '•f ire /mve, 
(Job, i 2.); he may consu. ,5 our fami- 
lies, and plunder our estaies, and tf»r- 
ment our bodies ; all this we find he 
did to holy Job ; but then this was fhe 
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worst aixi the utmost lie could do. And 
what, iiUs ! h all this to the toiTeitun* 
of a good coaficiencc, and the lo'-s of 
mi r integrity ? If we keep but masters 
still of these, in spirt*, of any outward 
calamities Inch can befall us, we may 
still make a shift to lim tolt'iahly easy, 
we may be sure we never be i‘x- 
iremely misenibh* umleriheni ; nay, it is 
our own fault too, if v\eaf<* not in many 
respects considenihly the hnter for litem. 
But if ever uesho'dd he uiilia})]»ily per- 
fiuad(*d, upon what account soe\er, to let 
these go, oiii case is ile^pcr.ite : w«‘ ha\e* 
made ourseKt‘s as completely- miseraid** 
as the <le\jl liiinsell I an wbli ii^ ; w** 
leave oui selves naked ami exposed to liie 
•eveiVi-t of Ids cruelliis, and what is 
worst of all, we have lost liie only ilnm*, 
in theworld that can stive to make ihem 
toleriJjle. And th.<*refore ills, tli-ii Clod, 
who Inis made *•0 sure provi'^iou Un- our 
happiness, Jhat we have uohody hiii our- 
selves to thank it we are iiiiM*rahle, luUh 
given us a more se« uie posMs*ioli ol our 
iiUegrilv, than of any one lliinj; in llie 
world besides, fliat we can call our own. 
Otlier things h<‘ liatli ieir us the um eitain 
masters <tf; hut tin* <<0^0 i»i our imio* 
eeiicy, but tlic saiisfudion ot a good con- 
science, are e>seniial to our hajtpines-, 
and llierel(»re always in our pttuer: tmi* 
ifitegrity is that heiter part, wIik li may h<* 
‘jhandoiud hy cow a Mine, or given U|) hy 
Ireaciicry, hui can never, hy downrighl 
violence, ht- laLiti from u^. (Luke, 

V2.') 

And therefore the wisdom of resolving 
h<dd it last and never to hi it go, 
will ahundiiiilly appear, as from seve- 
ral other coiuideraiioiis I might men- 
tion, so moie espei lally Irom ihew that 
follow : 

First, Because in parlmg with i)ur in- 
legriiy we let go lijal \MilK>ul wlucli 
prosperity ilsi If can never make us 
happy. 

►Secondly, Because we lei go ihal 
which, being onco- gone, aillKliun iKc<i> 
fiiiist render us iiisupponaLly iniser- 
•able. 

And j^dy, ^^e let go that whi<*h 
alone can avail Us in lliedjy ol judg- 
ment. 

* And tirit, I say, in paiting will) our 
hifej^rily,^ we let go that without which 
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prosperity itself can never make us 
liapp>. 

I am apt to believe, there is not any 
one misiuke about the uiatcersof religion 
has done it more real disservice, than 
that vvhu'h men so very’ frequently’ run 
into, coiici-iiiing the seeming happiness 
of the wicked in this life. How many 
false < NCcptions against Providence, and 
discouragciiieiits from virtue, hasitsnme- 
I lines staitcd 111 the best of men? How 
often ihh‘s it stagger the honest man, and 
make him almost repent of Ids ^tegrity, 
aiifl begin to tliiijk with the psalmist, that 
Jir hath «7c//;.'w'/ lu/ hrari in xain^ and 
\ij!iht<i \\\^ Innifis in innufcncj^, when he 
*cr A ///c it sometimes happens) 

in Mii/i prtfsjjirifj/ ^ (PshI. Ixxiii. Id.) 
it is triu* indeed, and must not be denied, 
ih/il as It' tin* outvvaiii advantages of thi$ 
life. Us ritlK-s, Us jmvver, its lionours, 
and till' like, flliough, hy llie way, iiite- 
giiiy is generally observed to bid fairest 
lor iJn'in,) yet they ai(‘ not so ^t^ictly ap- 
pto))natcd to iht* virtuous only, but thaf 
Clod does sometiiues sutler tin ia to be* 
voiae the inhenlance. of folly, and the rc- 
(oinpetue of vice. But even in this 
seeming eipiality of his distributions to 
liu‘ wi(ke<l mid the good, (iod, we may 
oi.suve, ha'^ made a very sensible dis- 
Iiumkhi, and (lone abundantly enough to 
lusiity till' coiidutl of his providence, and 
the vvibdom (;f our integrity. Both of 
them. 11 is true, (hulii the wicked and 
the good;, may bi^ eiiually rich, and ho 
nourahle, and mighty in theworld ; but 
then bolli can never ho cijutdly happy j 
(Jod punishes the wicki'd with llioso very 
blessings (le .idmits l.im to piuiake ot, 
and l(» make Ids puisj -ei Ity itself a curs< 
lo him, denies him, in Ids anger, thv 
po\v<*rot enjoying il. For whal (‘iijoy- 
iiieiil, alas! tan the wKk,d e\u tasU: 
in the law h ss ;iC(jU>na’',is piosj'erous 
fiaml, 01 sUi I es-'l-d Mo'U ljce ? Fk t Hof 
".iiili the psaiuiisi; hri iffsc xtj ffit: 

7 ti I'hn' bv fi.yiu » .i\fuiis against 
t.\K iw/.7ot/’. « Ps. xx\i\.; \i v(rgiudge 
iiiiu the rise i>f his lemour.s, nor llie in- 
crea-e of l.is estate ; if ihi y wore twi*c 
as laige and as many as they aie, he a- 
oundanily d‘.i>(.i ves Uh in all ; never fear, 
t.he man iuis paid for them to purpose, 
and fur ought we know, undone iiimsoif 
by the purchase. Pel haps he has le- 
K k J 
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noiincoil liis God, or disM inlih'j^l liis rrli- 
giori ; it nuiy be he hii^ v>l(l Ids country, 
or botrayod his muster h>r tluun ; per- 
haps liC lias been doiiii; nothii'." el«ie these 
jnuii\ \ears, hiil plnndri mg the tatlierless, 
and oppressing rhe widow. 

And now may \^e not tairly ask him, 
'I'o Ti'hiiC u'lts uU tins ? 

('Miitl/xwl. t<.) 'lids >asr jneparable 
fxpeiiee of honour iiiul con^cii'iice, :md 
whatever else is tiiily valuable? And 
what has be got after all lid-- ndgl.ly la- 
bour d» linfvd industry, hut the idea- 
sure at last of a]>pearing to he happy, 
nnd the pain of being really miser- 
able ? < 

unot therefoio(sav s tlie W iso MaiO 
the o/orn of' the sinner^ tor ihou knu\L- 
not lihat sthall he his e////, (kicelus. 
ix. 11.); nay, thou knowest not so much 
as how it fares at pres< nt with h'in. In 
ihe.s/o/// ot the ///n:/sc v^Wisd. iii. t2.) he 
seems to be happy ; tht‘y stand ignorant- 
ly garing at the hrightne«.s oi’ hi-s figure, 
and never suspect all the while the mise- 
ries it conceals ; they see him only in 
his best light, and in his easy hours, when 
his pleasures- or ids company are aiiuisiiig 
him, or when business divuts Inin Irom 
pivving on hiiUM'lf. lUil could they but 
follow him into tilt' agonies ot his reure- 
nuiit, and thoic heludil the wretched 
creature accusing, condemning, and tor- 
menting himself, ever jealous ol dist o- 
very, and afraid of punishiuent, they 
Would pity and lament him heartily, not- 
uithstaiidiiig all hit splendor and his jol* 
lity, ami begin U* think with Sohmion, 
that (if tins be the joy ot siniiep.i »hen 
letter' /V ti little ripht* ou^/nss, than 
^reat revenues v, il hunt ni^ht (Piov. \\i. 
8); better to wamlcr about lioni house 
to hoiue, an hfuiesl cheerlul pilgrim, 
without so much ms bread lc> v-at, ora place 
where to rest our weaiy lie.el, tlian t.> 
-'Jeep, and suifeil in the d-^\illinu;i of un^ 
righteousness. 

And how should the thought of this 
make every honest man, I'the poorest man 
amongst u», if he hut hiniest,) how, i 
say, should it iiiaki- him bless idmself, 
and Ids integrity, and resolve with holy 
Job to hold 'if fast j arid /iner Ut it go, 
and think himseif, as he really is, infi- 
nitely^ more h.ippy w ifli th(,* little* that he 
h.w, Uiaii the ivi'jotli) (.a**' ever be, //t the 


abujulanec of the things that he posse&- 
svth : if it is but little that he has, hecn* 
joy's that little fearle.ss and «ecurc ; fear- 
less oi any injuries from others, becaasc 
he never knew wliat it was to practise 
any, and si‘<*ure of IJis p^videuce, w'h<^ 
raictk for the r^teouSy%nd hath pka-^ 
sife iti the pr^eritu of his servants, 
(psalm, xiv. 8 .-"-x\xv. 27. — ii,) But as 
for lhi‘ ungodly, it is not so with them. 
iiitht rex trines of the •wicked (says the 
Wise Man) Mere is i rouble (Prov. xv. 6 .') 
'file tears of the fatherless, and the chv- 
mours of the injured, are continually 
disputing hi^ title, and disturbing his pos- 
session. lie will ho ever and anon n- 
Heeting, hv)w unfairly he canu; by what 
he lias, and how easily he may lose it* 
l'!vrry one Ik* meets with, hi; naturally 
Mi'^pects of the same treacherou.s ilesigns 
he himself IS guihy' of, and fancies thi y 
aic conniving how to revenge the public, 
and make ivpiisals on him. As for God 
anil his providence, lie never thinks on 
liicjii, but with honor and amazement; 
for how can he expect God should loii'g 
secure liim in those pos.seasions he has 
obiainoil in deliance oi his laws, and by 
the assistance of his enemies, and wliich 
ho liad neither the modesty to ask of 
ill in, nor the gratitude to thank him 
for ? 

.And-liere Iilare appeal to the greatest, 
and the best paid sinner of them all, and 
Ibronce will venture to admit iiis evi- 
dence, Let liiin tell us, if he can, he 
who has been so, long trading with th^ 
devil for his inii grity, whether he thiiiki^ 
he ever yet did give him a fair coeivaleiit 
for it. V> Jien u d he ever reap so great 
advantage from it, a^ not a thousand liinrf> 
since to repent liimof his bargain ? Ifow 
otieo, it tiietrui) were known, and how 
heartily' has he wished, that tivery body 
had their own, and he the peace of his 
consc ience again ? Or lastly, let him 
tell us, if lie can, what one gC)od day 
he remembers to have seen, wnce he 
foolishly ]}arU*d with the pleasures of his 
innoctmey? No; without these, it i» 
impossible he should be happy : heaven 
itself, could a num he supposed to go 
guilty thither, would never make him so. 
And it this be then the case ; if those 
few, who let go a good couscicnce at 
tlieir own price, and the best the devii 
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can afForrl to "i\o them, »f tbry yd 
no boUer har^ahi than this to bra*; of, 
what H wrdrhi'd uncoinfortahli*, one must 
those poor creatures make, who sell 
their intogrityy'or onrl itike no 

moKny for iH^>s (Ps. \liv. IC.) If the 
riches, and the honoursjfiand the best as- 
signments tlje devil can mak<‘ us, are 
themselves but punishments, I lu-pe tlie 
disgraces and the misdies ho gerj<Tally 
pays us in, will pass upon noixuly lor 
very desirahjo encourag< meuts. r>ut 
this cons’deration will more naturally 
fall under tie' *.ec<»nd ht^ad 1 fu'opoM tl i<> 
speak to ; which was, 

Thar, in p'ulino; \vi»!i oiir integrity , we 
let go that which, being oiv;<* gone, alllic- 
tion needs nui’-t rendiT us i>isu])poriiiblv 
miserable. 

There is not any tiling in the Iite oi 
man he may with so i oieh ( rruiintv tli * 
pond upon, as a share In the tro’ibUs 
that inseparaldy ae(‘omp.iny ir. A ml to 
hoar the comp'aint. jeei, !'*'e <‘\cry lionr 
of tho clay uial ing on this sulujevt, one 
would real!}' belir\ ■ t}i< ie w:*s no one 
truth in the world iliey are nnire expen- 
mtTjfally coininc(Mi f't. And yd, alas! 
how very few aeiong lliem <i(» we see 
make any pro\isio;i at all for that, which 
all are sensible that riolxxly can avoid, in- 
however, iiolthat wim’ ami that -afe [»ro- 
vision which alone may be di*pfnde(i on 
for service and Mipjiml ? As long as|li<’ 
world runs snujotlily C'li lln'ii side, on 
they travel, thought!^ "j .'oul sec uiv, ucvc-t 
consideiing, that ihougb it is fair andhiiii- 
shim* now, the weather ’ >011 may rliange, 
and a stonn they little dn*aiu of b.-eak 
suddenly upon lliem. 7V'/', .say the 
fools to themselves, in their vain secunty, 
ICY shall n(\vr he cast dmxTi, f/it'ir sh^H 
no h/irm happen unto //v(Ps, (>); they 

think, they an* siiflicic-iitly pro\nied with 
shrllcraud rori> at; dioy inue been along 
time strengthening themsches in the mul- 
titude i)f i/ieir riches, in the number of 
their dei>oiidants, and ilio interest of thoir 
alliances. Put, alas I no sooner do tlio 
rains desrrnii, and \\\e. Jloods come, ami 
the icitids jjegin Ic* blow and heat upon 
rhenty (Mat. vii. but these' blind pn*- 
jectors to their sorrow find, tlial tliey 
have all this w hile been workiimon a false 
foundation, and fortifying on tlie sand. 
Whett'as the wise and the hcniesl man, 


who buihU upon tlie sure foundations of 
his own integrity, stands imbhakcii and 
.vcuri’. I'lii rains may dcsccml, the* 
tioods may come, the winds ruay blow 
«iml lieat upon him, hut the bottom he 
Jc'ans upon is sound and- good, and will 
hear lh<* ioverest .stivss of wind and wea- 
ther. Atiberions may dash and spend 
tht'insc'Ki's upon him, but his hope and 
Ins o.aifnlencc (like llie rock it is 
ini lit iipt'O) 7)ait/ not he rc?novcd hut 
sfondcfh fad J'o) etc;-. (Ps. cxxv. 1.) 

'J'his, .lob jn his prospei ity w'a^appily' 
•nvao* of. and delayed not In rnakc? provi- 
de »n lor It aeeoi du igly. 'fJie most tlou- 
ii-'Iiiiigof I' is id. turn's could ijever make 
him lorg^t that they wctc slippery and 
unc'ert.un ; tliaT .i time might come, when 
ius rj<''}ios wcnild I'v away, his glory va- 
ru'^h, .Old his friends forsake Inm ; ami 
• lu'iclore lie Wisely beliiought himself to 
in.ik«' suie of oiu' ; one frii ml he knew 
lie bad, a conscience T mean, well as- 
sured of itsinlegiitv, which had never 
ImmIv (I'tt'rcdium in hi" pro'jpc'rily , and 
w;:S the more uniikelv then lore to for- 
sake Inin in adcc'i'-'iry. 'Mils thercidrw ho 
rc'sobed /o hv^d fad, uadniier Itf ;it 
And liow siwm did .he li\e to make 
tri.il of this fi'iendslnp, and bless the 
choice that bad .m> liappily sc'curc'il it ! 

Tor in the day <»f tliai cli.slri’vs which so 
<-urpri"ingly befel him, when his neigh- 
bouis ami ills kimbvd, and liisov./.’ fami- 
liar friends in uhom he (nidid, forsook 
him Iirstily and tied, this fuithlully ac- 
cxmipiUiJc'd him into, the wt)rsl (»l fortunes, 
and wcmderfully suppuili'd him under 
llu'Ui; tin’ll the blcsMUii uj' hnu that ti:as 
rtadn io perish eumc seasanuhla upon 
hi?n, because he hud tit fix ered the pitar 
iihcu he (ritd^ (.loh, wix. I,).) the f.i- 
thfrle^v, and him llial had none to help. 
hi the mull it adv oj the sorro:e\ that he 
had tn his heat t, these < um/m /“v still ?y- 
freshed hi^ uml, fPs. xciv. JU.) that he 
hud nevi r done any thing that he knew 
of to <les<'r\e so hoveitf a punishment ; 
had iie\er attempU'd sinfully Io avtdd his 
troubles before they cam<‘, nor unlaw- 
fully to brc*ak loose from them aftcT they 
ivc'ie fallen upon him. And tluTcfnrc 
since hi\ hturt londemncd hint jwty lie 
wouhl still conliiuK' to have confidence to^ 
wards Cod (1 ,!ohn, iii. C!l.) ; *arid in 
the hopes of his mercy, and Uic assurance 
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nl his favfjiir, nait 'liifh paticn^ nV i hr 
fu/jfs of his appoint i d /•/;/#, until his 
chaniit shouhl i'onr {.Inh, m\'. 11.;; 
\vlu*n God siiOiii<l <;ijs r j.io'r Kiutinlui 
.loh (tml at I his frouhii"^^ .ind rmviort 
him (i^itin ojtrr the tnnr th.if he had 
him, ' P'.'iL cxxmi. I.) and jor 
the ytars \i'hi'inn lu- liad sufUnd ad- 
X'ersifu. ( . I r>.) 

Thr spi>i! t,t a n?nn, \\ ilh llicst* n’flo’- 
tions lo Mippoii n, nili -hi a urcar \\a\ 
snsliinnni^ //;.% intinniin'i^ and 
( .irry ‘.•'If. (•n thr<nii;li ihis \:iK’ of 

Inoand misery, and ihr shad'»vv r)t' da'ath 
ilM'lf, willi I'omiori ai-d •'Ov'iirit). But 
a U'oiindrd spirit \r/oi nin hra/ / (l*ri)v. 

1 I.) ^V!l(■n tl.al which alone can 

^ive Us any ilsilf c(Midoil- 

less ; wlu'ii ;lie (IcmI has .'i^^aulled n<^, 
anil our (hul loisalan us, and onr o'.\?i 
iniiids the mean wlnle wnn* hiitei thi.i^s 
a;j;.iinst us; w iuii isiiy stroke we feel, 
carries in it the niaiks oi* a j»ui’ishiiient ; 
«iid ihe repM'iK Ill's ol’ sm ; and w<‘ ha\e 
hardly so miu h as the renieiuhram r* (»!’ 
any one :i(»od a<'ti->n wo haNe done, lo 
iviiesh oUr droo^jinj; sjurUs ; what can 
sustain a man ojipre^'sed with the^'O sor 
rows, and actjuaiiitcd with vucii ; 4 ti(‘l.s^* 
Anri \et how li^ht are tlie-c soirows, 
iiovv I asv are tl.rse i.’,iiets, un<l(l all the 
f;ijdl\ iiii-'CHes ij| hie, iT (ornpaied with 
tho-<’ a u«aii;d'’»l spirit I’eeh n d.-iili 
.Hijd pitl^nn ril look it in tlie i.n e ! ijow 
will ihe mill, >1 >th he think, h. havi* 
himselr', whin In* /"c/s hi,\ snnl tlrt/ii' 
n\irh unto hdt, and the pui/ts i>t dmth 
I hidd upon .*!!,.> * ■ P'«al. Isw'in. ; 

What W'Uild h.* imw jii-.' lor the vuppmts 
r,| that iiilcu'ifv. win, I. onee he niiij;hl 
have kejit, hut whnh ih* n In* wa.ifoidv 
prostituted it» a I'.isi, oi s.atni.fd to <i 
passion r Wh.u would he ni»w i^ivr i-.r 
the 1 omforts of tiiat l.oih v.h*'h, it m.i) 
he, he has lonji; ^ 'o i l•nounl'■e^l t.u nnpu- 
riity, <»r flisseiuhno lop [in tv rinenl 
(Psalm \vi. I’.ijhi i -.cious ihm in 

hib sii];Iit will i»e the di alh ol ( lod’s 
saints, and the jiaiijs of tln'n ni.ir.xidom 
Itself ilesiralile ll-ox wdj he wjs.h a 
thousand and a thousand tllne^, that lie 
had died like imu' ot tin sc, fm ihe le-Hii- 
mony of a ^ooii cons/‘ici,ec, rather ili. in 
thus have (‘.xpired un h r Mu* tonne fs ol a 
bad one 1 le then shiouiil ha ve iiad the 
I ighleousness ol his came, and the* pre- 


sence <*f his (iod, and the as.snranee of 
his lew aril, to support and comfort him- 
And, () ! what a hle.sscd confidence, 
what an imshakeii sei iirity will these 
refreslmienls pive us at our departure 
lienee! 'Phen, when, we A'’ through 
the eloommess oft. doaih itself, even then 
to Jrar no t\il ! (P^al. xxiii.) Then to 
he aide to look hack on the worUl we ari* 
about io loiiw, and with a satisfaction 
11' »l alti>Lt‘'lh-'f unlike to that of its Crea- 
tor, to see tliut all that we have done in 
jts ^ood, fCien. i.) nothing that we have 
done in it is unpartioiiahly wicked : 
then to he ahie to say unto Ood with 
our lieparting breath, and with good Hc- 
/ekiali’s hiimhlc confidoiire, linnenihcr 
itOiK. <) Lord, I I'fsrcch thcr, ho\L‘ f 
haxr \rat\ctl iuforr thcr in truth, and 
xiith (t pt f f 'rct hfort, and lunr done that 
\,hiih 2\ in tin/ sfL^ht (Isaiah, 

x.xwm. ;1.;: I say, if tiuie he any 
tliin:4jn this world c.in dtseive a .serious 
wi^li, it i> a eonsc lence always thus 
prrpanilto leave it ; and since CJod and 
nnr imeuntv are our l>e>.t and our last 
^uppoits, hoth in hie and in ileath, that 
hi' will never sntfer U", for an \ pleasures 
nflile, foranv p.iins ol d<*.irh, to i.a!! imm 
} mi. 

liurilunlK and 1 l^rly, Me that lets go 
III'* inte^iitv, p.oi^ with that whieli 
.iloiie tail avail him in the day of ind/- 
nieni 

\nd iiiiiei d it th.i ii* v.i re nothing in 
nnv ot the torea>msi considerations to 
evince ihe nc’cessif y nl‘ i es<>l\ mi' to Isold 
n list, tl.i, one consi.l 'iMtion alone, e\- 
cl'ivive ol all .■.■'lier*, were ainindantlv 
‘iriii I'-nl I’or ii • us now allow the di*- 
honi ' 1 pels')!! as many and as great ad- 
vantage-, as evei any man f'ould yt pii'C)- 
p to hiinsi.lf, i'-.. I many inoiv, (Jod 
1 nous, th.in ever any yet could find by 
tiling so . we will .siipriose his villainies 
lor once ( whieli yet they never wen*') in- 
l.diihly secun- .f secrecy and .sum w ; 
we will load h in with ti'i many dl-goilcii 
linnoui.*! and e.'^tafes, as avarueaud ain- 
liiljon itself can wi«)h for ; we will give 
linn too, upon the .siijiposal, that winch 
III reality lie is utteily iniap.dile of, tlu* 
power of enjoying all this without dis- 
turh.uire or remorse, and of living as 
pleasantly, and of dying as easily, as 
much hone.'siei men can do without 
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ihfin ; why, truly «!! this put togi ihi^r 
will amount to a very fair provision for 
the short stay we art* to make in tins lift*; 
but then it is a provision fur this life 
only. What jjreparation (if a man may 
ask him) has tool been all this while 
a-inaking foT*eternity ? lie that is so 
dexterous at striking in with every pili- 
fiii advantage, and deelining eveiy litth* 
inconvenience in his way, has le* I)een 
wise enough, with al) Jjis cunning to 
secure eternal liappinesK ^ lias lie hei-n 
careful enough, with all hi*, caution, to 
avoid etenial misery ? Ji he has not, 
(]iod knows, he has he(‘n plotting and 
contriving, and taking iihundanee of 
pains, to very little purpose, I’oi^alas ! 
■our great and final intcre‘'l lies out in 
another country, and hejond tin* gravi* ; 
and it is the grossest misapplying of our 
consideration iniaginalde, to contil\e 
only hou we shall ruh on the few <la^', 
and months, an<l _)eari» we Ijave to live, 
and never once to b<‘think <»msel\<‘s 
what will at last b<'<‘ome of ns, ami in 
wJiat condition we shall sulis/st foi 
ever 

Now whatever ]iojv<'S a man may have 
of carrying <»n an init n st In iliii woild, 
by acting (<»nlraryt<» lns<lnt\, n<‘ man, 

I daresay, w.is eser weak <‘noii«^h In luia- 
ginc* it coiihl be of an) seiNice Ut him in 
another. Nay, <loes not <*\eiy man's 
conscience din ctiv tell him that il will 
not i‘ I 'poll c‘v<‘i \ unlaw till a< ti<m In* 
commits, does he mg imnie<lialelN feel a 
regular process commence within him r 
and js he not as ceriamlv m cuM'l, ca>n- 
victed, and coiideiiiiicd upon tlu* ‘'jioi ? 
And luijipy we! tn-dnr it a f „ /// Ktar 
this mighty xoicc, and mg iinvd^ u nut 
/icrt'/VA, (Psal. xc\. S.) hut ii»- wane*'! by 
its whispers to av<»id liie iluindei iImI will 
one day acvompanv it: for, il we will 
notheaiken to tlmm now, tin* lum' \>iil 
come, w hen our consciences w ill l.« Inanl 
by us whether we will oi no; wlien tf»v 


devil shall join in charging home the evi- 
dence, and Cl Oil himself appear to con- 
firm the sentence. And then shall all 
the celebrated arts of dissimulation and 
hypf»cri-'y be iletected and exposerl, and 
lie tiowni in tin* shame and misery of 
iJiose tint practlscii them : and the 
strjete-st hom‘sly be found ujmn the \vhol« 
to have been the tniest polity. Then, 
happy fh('v ! who instead of jmrebasing 
any ilnii:; in this life al the hazard of 
thi ir ‘■.Old, weie e.l id to lose even life 
Jts<*h\ that limy mndit "-ave it ! Jlow 
bold and fearles'., will they "^rftd bf’fiue 
the dn'ad Iribiinal, si'cure ol’ being ;;/,s- 
iulhtirhvil^ iitu/ilrar ZL'/im thru 
un judged ! (!\siilm, li. 4.) How will 
it Iraiispoit them, to bear their innocency 
vmdieared. ami tiieirintegriir proclaimed, 
ami tlieir wisdom applauded in the cal's 
of all men ! With v\ hat ]>leasure then 
will they U)oh buck on the past irnvai! 
of iht lr .soul, and be safi.s/lrd / (Isaiah, 
liii. ] t.'} on all th*' little hardships and 
diseonragemenls they have* met with 
hire below, in th** taiisi* of afflicted 
Milne, and jui-ecuted truth! ’Ami 
how will iljey bless the torments, and lh« 
<ii*ath Itself, iliiit al h’lst has brought them, 
ilirougb-o light a irial. to so incunceiv- 
abh' an liappimss ! Ju the n/r.s of' men 
ihtu\.*n puiu.slu'd, iHitl t/uir (lepfirture 
:n/s tiikfu fot nasny (\Visd.iii. f.) : but 
noa are iliey numbered ledli (he chil- 
dren of (ttui, and tluir lot is' umotnxsf 
his s(n/tt\ ' (chap. v. when*, Iniving 
been a liille cliaslised, they sliall be 
greatly i« warded ; whiTe (iod liiinself 
'■ball grai Huisly comic-scend to bi<l them 
wc'lioim* to their liappim“'s, and in these 
lia!i‘.jiorJiiij; wouU, al um i* a- knowledge 
;nnl n comj)C’m e llieir inti'mitv ’ ff fll 
arm //nm jind i/v./ t,ti/hful .m r; ii/n* ; 
thou hu'l bet n ffuti jul ru rt fezr thin^i^.s ! 

/ i. li! truKt fhx i rub i e; i / mom/ (/ohg'i : 
tu/it fluff ////,! f/,c Jt.f/ uj t'fj/ Lord 
<; ^*au. > .w . ; i 
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Fminflorand rriacipal (if Hert- 
ford ('olloii;c, C)\rorcl. 

Oil Pationro. 

IiUKT, 10. 

tn your patience po«fss yc j-nr.r souls» 

(Htr blessed Saviour ha\in", from the 
.Stli \craO of this cliapttr, foretold flu- 
flcstruction of the temple and city of Je- 
rusalem ; and from the l!2th eiuimerated 
to his disciples the several o\iU they 
should iindergt>, before lhi.«» should come 
to pass ; as that wvn ^ihould imt hands 
on them ^ ami percent e them y dvliwriv^ 
them vp to the si/nagofrifcsy and into 
prisonSy being hroui^ht hejhrc Linga and 
rulers for hts names sake : that they 
should be bctrai;cd both by parents, and 
brethren^ and hnsfu/ks, and friends, and 
that some tf t Jam should he put to death : 
bo concludes with an assurance, that 
there should not an hair of their head 
perish: and with an exhortation to them 
to possess in the mean time t/nir souls in 
p iliencf. In your patience possess ye 
your souls. 

From these words thus s])oken by our 
blessed Saxiour, I shall discourse to you 
roncerning the iluty of patience under 
those adiictiori'* to which we arc ail ex- 
posed, and for tlie bearing of wliich, 
u'hcn ^vc meet XX ilh them, we oiii»ht to 
be so prepared, that hoxv many, and 
how great soever they be, bow suddenly 
soever they come, upon Us, and hoxv long 
soever they stay with us, xve may possess 
our souls in patience. 

In treating this subject, I sliall con- 
sider, 

I. What Christian patience is^ and 
wherein it consists. 

II. I shall endeavour to shew what 
motives there arc to induce us to the 
pratticc of this duty. 

HI. I shall lay before you some con- 
siderations, some rules, by which this 


virtue, this art of patience, if F may 
«o call it, may be most eftcctualiy at^' 
quired. 

I. Then I am to shew what iR 
meant hy patience, and wherein it 
si<;ts. 

Patience, then (as far as it is a duty)* 
I take to be a moderation of grief under 
afflictions. 

'I’o grieve under afiliclions, is natural 
to us, and cannot be iuoided by us ; but 
that tiiis grief keep xvithiii its due bounds; 
that it do not break out into e.xcess ; that 
it be not di'^proportioned to the occasions 
of it; that it be confined within those 
rules which reason and religion prescribe; 
that it lx‘ not inordinate cither as to its 
measure or its continuance, is the worit 
of that patience, in which wc arc required 
to possess our souh. 

^jometimes, the loss of what is plea- 
sant, and till' fear of what is hurtful to 
11 '', aftcct us wiili an irregular grief. 
Our comern on ihcsi,' occasions hath 
often so strong an influence upon us, 
as to disturb our reason, and to make 
us even disregard our religion, ratherthan 
not indulge our passion. 

Sometimes, theinjuriesAvc receive from 
our neighbour affect us with an immodcu 
ratc grief, and make us resent them too 
keenly, and pursue our revenge of them 
loo warmly. 

Sometimes, again, the evils wc suffer, 
consitlered as the allotments of Providence, 
affect us xvitli an uiuvarrantablc grief, and 
make us n’pine against the Almighty, 
and murmur at that justice xvhicli pu** 
nishe.s our sins acc'irding to their desert ; 
nay, exxn at that goodness which pu- 
nishes them much less than th(y de- 
serxT. 

And since these .re the evil efR?ctii of 
1, Immoderate grief, as to ourselves, to our 
brethren, and to Almighty God, the bet* 
ter to shew you, wherein patience or' this 
moderation of grief consists, I shall 
plain it according to these three several 
respects. And, 

1. I shall shew, what this moderation 
of grief is, with reference to ourselves ; 
and xvhat influence it ought to have upon 
us in the government of our passions; in 
which respect, patience is tlic same witK 
w'hatwe usually call constancy, or Chrit- 
liun fortitude* 
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I shall consider it, with relation to 
our noijErhboiirs ; or how we ought to bear 
fhe injuries wc receive from them. Ra* 
ticnucft, in this view of it, is the same, with 
Christian meekness. 

3. I shall consider it in regard to GttKl ; 
or how we ought to behave ourselves to* 
wards him under those aftlictions which he 
is pleased to visit us withal. Patience, in 
this res))act, is the same with ('liriMian re- 
signation. 

I . I am to show, what this moderation 
of grief is, in refenmee to ourselves ; or 
what intluonce it ought to have upon us 
in the government of our passions. In 
which respect, patience is the same with 
what we usually call conslanc 3 % or Chris- 
fian fortitude. 

When wc dofme patience to be a mode- 
ration of grief under aftlictions, we sup- 
pose it lawful for us to he sensil>lc of the 
evils we suftier. 

Inscnsibilft}' under .afllict ions (of which, 
as it is very uncommon, and rather af- 
fected than real in tliosr who pretend to 
it, much nerds not ho said) lies as wide 
from mo<ieration on the oiki snh*, as ex- 
cess of grief doth on the other. It is not 
*0 usual to l)c too little, as it is to be too 
much grieved under the calamities that 
befall us ; but ho who is too little, is as 
far from true patience, bceausi* he is as 
far from moderatiem, as he who is too 
murh alflictod with the evils under which 
he labours. Moderation doth not consist 
in a total unooncernedness about the ob- 
ject wc ara to shcwciur moderation in; 
but in 'proportioning o^ir Cfincern to 
the object W'C arc concerned about. So 
that k is -as possible for us to fall 
short 'of a due mean as to go be- 
yot*4 k. 

Not to be grieved at the calamities 
which bchtll ourselves is unnatural, and 
inconsistent with that self-love which is 
the first principle of all our actions, and 
inseparable from us. Not to be con- 
cerned at the calamities which befall 
wther men, is ill-natured, and contrary to 
that great precept of our Saviour, which 
enjoins us to love our neighbour as our- 
selves. 

ft ia as much the duty of a Christian 
tb wcpioM ikem fAat zvetp^ as to rc- 
jmee iMkr thtm that rtjoict. Some 
there an^' itidM' who tell iis^ that when 


the Apostle bids us iceep ^itk th^m that 
wcc/i, he doth not prescribe to us the af- 
fection of grief, but the effects of it, si% 
good counsel, assistance, and the like : 
hut certainly he bids us zi cvp with them 
that wrepy in tliii same sense as he bids 
us to rr;wfc a.77// them that njoicc. If 
the internal iitfcclion is commanded or 
allowed in the one rase, why not in the 
otlu‘r ? Oiir Saviviur, when he sazf 
Mary iccrping^ and the Jews aha xocejt* 
inp:^ over tlu' grave (if Lazarus, groaned 
in the spiiity and wu,^ troubled^ and 
wvpt. Here was the iiUernal alfeclion 
of grief, ivn well as the oiitward indica- 
tii>n of it. Onr Saviour felt that inward 
pain wliicli he outwardly expressed. He 
ih^^t grnafjfd in hi s' spirit y a7ul was trou 
bled, before bis sorrow brake f4)rth in 
tears. This passion of grief hail cer- 
tainly never been lodged witliin us, if 
it was never to have been exercised by 
us. Our Cn*atorhad not made us liable 
to SCI many otvasioTis of sorrow, if it 
w ere unlawful for u^, upon any occasion, 
to be sorrowful, lie made us subject- to 
this pa.vsion, no doubt, that being ;u‘ieved 
at those things which wen' not good for 
us, we might endtavour to avoid the 
tilings which were t!iu- accoinp.inied 
with griif ; that, being tt uderly afiec'trd 
with objects of compassion, we might 
b(‘ forcibly exviu*d to ndieve those whom 
we were llius, by a natural sympathy, 
obliged to pity ; (hat sorrow might be a 
punishment lovour past sins ; and conse- 
cptently promote our amendment for the 
time to come ; tliat it should be the effect 
of our repentauer, and tlierc-fore the cause 
of our conversion. 

To justify this passion from any im- 
putation of guilt, nothing more needs M> 
be said. Nothing can be said more to 
the ptirpose, llian what hath been al- 
ready intimated : that our blessed Savi- 
our, who was free from all siii, having 
assumed our nature, was acquainted with 
grief ; and bearing owr iniquities, was 
I’lnphatically a man of sorrows. 

Be it ihcjt'fore supposed, that grief la 
allowable, if kept within it* due bounds ; 
and let us now proceed to shew, wliat 
those bounds are. 

Now, in f»rder to set the pwper boun- 
daries to this passion, which ia so apt to 
exceed ; to slicw how for a man may be 
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grieved, and yat possess hts soul in pa- 
tience ; it is necessary to take notice, 
that the cause of our »rief ou"lit to be 
warnintable, and that our i^rief ought to 
be proportionate to tliat caiivr. 

Now the warrantable occasion of grief 
h the loss of some good which we have 
reason Jo be ph‘as(‘d with; or tlie acces- 
sion of some; e\il, which we are with 
good reason averse to. 

Amongst those things, therefore, the 
loss of which may innocently be dc'plor- 
fd by us, and justly affect Uh witli gri(‘f, 
wc may reckon the goods of toriuiu', so 
far at least as this loss deprives \is of the 
power of doing good ; or of the ncces- 
baries or comforts of life ; or as it may 
rxposc us to the temptation of retrieving 
them by unlawful means ; or of repair- 
ing our fortunes at the hazard and ex- 
pence of our precious souls. 

Wc may also be innocently grieved ; 
We cannot, perhaps with innocence, but 
be grieved at the loss of friends, as they 
were Jinked to us by the ties of nature 
and blood ; and much more, as they 
were by their society, their counsels, and 
Uieir examples, instrumental to our vir- 
tue and to our happiness ; as tliey were 
agreeable companions, who made our 
passage through this troublesome world 
more easy and delightful to us ; and as 
they w'erc useful guides, who pointed out 
to us the way, and led us, as it wore, 
by the hand, to those paths that might 
bring us to everlasting life. 

But, above all, national calamities, and 
those particularly which endungcr our 
religion, ought, in a more especial man- 
ner, to Jitl'ect us with grief. 'I'hus, good 
old Eli iieard the sad news of the death 
of his sons, and of the defeat of the 
Israelites, though not without gricL yet 
without sinking under the eight W u. 
but when he was told that the ark of 
God was taken, he fell down backwards, 
fend Ais neck brake, and he died. 

To shew what ought to be the precise 
measure of our grief, in proportion to 
those several evils which afhictus, would 
be endless. It may suffice to lay down 
this general rule, that no concern should 
ever be so violent upon any occasion, 
b'aw just and how great soever, as to 
tfejtc away the use, or hinder the free 
itperations of our reason. 


Wc ought not, therefore, xtndcr our 
afflictions, to sulfer ourselves to be tran- 
sported ; to refuse comfort ; to be indus- 
trious to improve our sorrow, and to 
ireasiiiv up heaviness to our souls; to 
dwell upon our affliction, and, by a 
strange unaccountable indulgence of our 
/rrirf, to pass from one fond uneasy 
rhoiiglit to aiiotlu’r, till, by a great deal 
of misplaced diligence, wc Avork our- 
selves up to an unmanly softness, to an 
uiiwaritintablc dijection of mind, to a 
total oppression of sj)irits. 

We ought, on the contrary, to oppose 
and resist this passion in its first rise ; 
and to bear up .against it when wc find 
it growing upon us; to he deaf to its 
demands of our attention ; and to quit 
the subject that begins to be uneasy, 
before it comes to be intolerable. So 
that our sorrow, though it move us, 
shall not wholly possess us ; though it 
affect us, shall not overwhelm us; though 
heaviness maif endure for a nif^ht, but 
jou, that joy which arises from the 
comfort of having set the gri(‘voas mat- 
ter right in our own minds, shall come 
In the ?j?orninn. 

But we shall not discharge this duty 
of Chnstian fortitudi* as wo ought, nor 
possess our souls in patience, to the 
ilegrce required by our great Master, 
barely by keeping the mastery over our 
passion of grief, and by the use of our 
reason so far, as that the anguish of pn - 
sent afllictions doth not transport us; 
unless we do moreover so fortify our 
minds against distant evils, that the pros- 
pect of future eulamities may not make 
us swerve from our duty. 

For the effect of immoderate grief un- 
der afflictions, doth not only shew itself 
in depriving us of *he succours of reason, 
whilst wc are under the pressun’ of a ca- 
lamity wliich at present lies liwy upon 
us ; but also in templing us to despair 
and distrust; to unsteadiness and w'iver- 
ing in the fait’i ; to the desertion of that 
truth, and to the neglect of that duty^ 
which expose us to those evils so unwel- 
come to human nature. . 

Now the virtue which alone can pre- 
vent these evil effects of our immoderate 
grief, founded in the terrible apprehen- 
sion of distant evils, or, in other words, 
of our vreakness and pusillanimity, is 
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lliat tbrtituilt which wc are now rcconi- 
incmiiii"; whereby wc Resolve well, ami 
are steady to our resolutions; whereby 
we P'sist the soft insinuations of s»Tise 
from within, ami the subtle conti i\ances 
of a tlei’citful wicked w(»ihl fioin with- 
out ; by Avhich we arc so supported, as 
that neither the frowns of adverse for- 
tune shall be able to revrify us, nor the 
threats of insuItin;T lorce u< into a 

compliance with any tliinj' wliich we 
know to h(* sinlul ; nor any prospect of 
danger make ii's <h seit that triiilu, whlcli 
we acknowledge ourselves hound to nmin- 
tain. 

In the strength f)f this ('hri<tian grace, 
though the waves c>f |>erseciuion do on all 
Hfides heat upon us, we shall stand like a 
iork, unino\ed and tinshaken. 

It was from this noble prim iple. that 
St. I’liul was enabled to make that Inave 
cliallengeand declaraliou, whith we read 
in his episth'' to the Uoiiiaris . Win* shad 
separate us from the hue <f (lind * 
Shall tribulation, or di^tresi^ or /;<•/ yc- 
eutioriy or famine, or naLtflnew', or penh 
or sxiord I Map, nt all t best tliiniis ar 
are more than eoiKjuef'or'iy through huu 
that loved us. In* I am ptrsaadid, 
that neither <leath^ nor /i/c, nor auotts, 
vof pri/uipalfties, nor pour t s, uor thinu^s 
prestot, loo’fhjniis /'» eot/n ; nor height , 
nor ifepthy nor anu ot^ei tr* itui'iy i,/iafl 
be able to nparafe //■> from t0( low i»/' 
C!{*d, vchu'h IS in J( v/cs our Lntd 

Iia\ing li.ii-) far Mulea%otMvd to •‘hew, 
w'heivin patience or /node ration ot ijriet 
consists with to ourselves, 1 shall 

proceed, in lije 

Second ])Lice, to shew moie hrlelly, 
wh'it it IS in relation to onr nei'.ijibom-'j, 
or liow we ought to hear tin ni|urios wv 
rec«ivo from /nen ; in \vhjch «ense pa- 
tience is the siiino with (Mirisiian meek- 
ness. 

Now it is the propcM'work ol'patienee, 
in this view of it, to |jossess our minds 
with these considerations : Tliat our sins 
'^dc'serve grear(‘r severities, than any which 
C'oil sutlers evil men to indict U})on us. 
That if (iod thinks lit, he can, and will 
do right t»j Ins servants who are oppress- 
ed ; hut that we, are not ahvays cominis- 
sione<l to do this right tooursohes. That 
llierofore wc are obliged t«)lake care, that 
the passion of grid, under the injuries 


m 

wo receive, doth not transport \i% to any 
unlawful act, or forbidden desire of re- 
venge. 'riiat we are not at liberty ftO 
much as to curse the Chaldeans and 
Sahf'aus, though tliey fall upon our o.\en 
and our a'-sc's, though they destroy our 
children and our servants ; because the 
same (jod who thinks fit to bring upon 
us such afllitiion' 5 , doth ais(» think fit 
lo make use f>f such instruments to exe- 
cute* ins wiH*, and iioly, and rightt'oiu 
piir[)<ikes, 'ri:at we are neither prof>er 
mteipielers of the injuries w'o receive, 
nor proper judges of the returns which 
are to he iniide to tlu m. 'I'hat .wo are 
too parrial to estimate the measures of 
(‘ach with that equity and justice we 
ought. Tiiat we aro apl to use a double 
wt igiil and a double measure, in trying 
tlie greatni'S'^ of those e vils which otherti 
dt» to 11- , .iiui wliich we do to others. 
And that \(‘ngeance heing what we know 
not how lo use aright, we mii^*. leave it 
to him to whom it belongs ; and who 
kn<»w> liow to dispeiist' it, wirh the ex- 
act<*M weii;ht and measure. Anri, histJy,' 
that we an*, by the precepts of evange- 
lical meekm*ss, enjoined not only to be 
.\/o:i to anger ; not only to he upon our 
.t;uard that we lx* not too far tuinsporlod 
by it, hut (wen to prn\ tor them wh/> 
d.e‘'pltt‘l'lll V use us ; to hless them that 
eurse us ; lo do good lo them that hate 
us ; and to he so far from heing orer- 
eome of rv/ 7 , U" to he co!i(|iicrovs in 
i!i!v eoniiici with wn ked and unreasmi- 
a!>le men, and to oirrenme evil mth 
g(>od. 

'i'll 115 onr Ider'^ed Saviour, when he 
liail emlnieil all the rnsolenci? and deri- 
sion, all the indignities and ailVonts, all 
the outragi's and ’'Corn that could possibly 
he olTeied to ilie very worst of men ; and 
was led to sutfer a death in its own 
nature the most painful ; in its duration 
the nu)si lingering; in the opinion of men 
the most ignominious; in the c.stimatc of 
the divine law the most accursed ; in the 
mi(Kt of liis agonies, whilst the sense of 
them was the most pungent, acute, and 
afflictive, cned out, Father forgive them; 
for they hnoie not u hat they do. 

And thus, in imitation of him, that 
holy martyr, who first trod in those 
bloody steps, which this Leadar and Cap- 
tain of our Salvation had just before 
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marked out I'or liis followers to trace, resignation, that our expectations arc not 
i^hcn lie wiis stoned, knelt thxin <tv(l confined to tUo narrow compass of this 
(to shew his carm-^-luess,) cricfl xath a world. We arc to consider our atflictions 
loud loicey JjOkI^ fa*/ not this sin to not only in themselves, in which regard 
their charge* they may appi‘ar fi ightful and insutVer- 

And what the church has made the able, but also in their conscfjucnces, 
subject of our prayirs, ought also to be which may jnaki' lljem appear not only 
the object of our en(lLaM)urs ; that, in all tolerable, but eve n desirable, 
©ursufitii.igs here upon earth, for the We are to reeollect what we have 
sake of a good conscience (upon which learnt from the word of God, that thoU[^i 
account only we can sufler from tin* ;;i; v hast min " for the present sccmcih 
hands of men, if we sufi'er a.^ (’liri>tiaiis), to hr Jovou.s^ hut grievous ; nererihe- 
uc may h-arn by these exam jib’s to Avm, aftci ward it vicldrth fhr pcaceabir 
bless our per^cxitors, coP'.idx ring, that fruit if right cousiic6Sy unto than whkk 
ifu'h^n Ti'C do uilf find .safer for arr twervi.scd thenhy. 

7CC take it patiently ; thi.^ i.s arrrpluldr We are to w'eigh oiii»pres(ntsufirring 5 , 
rvtVi God. Foremen hnrunto xurr ice and our future hopes, in the balance of 
called: hccavsc Christ also sufen d fur the s;inetvi.iry ; and examining tbcm by 
wv, Iraxing hS' a?i examph thal ur .shimld this iriK' standard, uc slnill lind, that llie 
folloxo his steps: iiho did no sin. tv ithir ]ightnes< <»l tla* one bears no proportion 
tiw guile found in his mouth . rr^o, at all li» tia; weight of the other. For 
rehtn he nas rex tied, nxtltd not tv^aiiu our light af ltd lt*n^ xchlch is huf for a 
u^hen hr sufered, hr tlnralcmd not; n^oment^ uorhcthfuru.'iafartnorecx'- 
hut committrd hitnsrlf to him i/taf judg’^ neding and eternal Height of glory : 
eth righteously. while zee look not at the things Hihich 

I shall now proceed, fn are .seen or felt, hut at the ihing.^ ^aihlch 

The third and last place, to shew' what an not seen : for the things xohich arc 
patience or mode ration of grief is, when .see//, and the jiiiins which arc felt, arr 
consideml witli relation to (iod; or how fnnporal ; hut the things ahich arc 7wi 
ive ought to deineaii onrs<!\es towards seen, and the pleasures whu li are not 
him, under those afilietions which he is ^cl felr, but wliieh shall hareafter be 
pleased to visit us with ; whieli is the enjoyed by all those who submit them* 
duty of patience taken in th*- '^ai^ie sense.* selves wirli patieiu to the chastisements 
with submissicMi to Ch»d’.s will, or re-ig- of God, arr rtrniaL 
nation. I’here is n«' sin more unwortliy of a 

And here the criminal eth ct'- <»f im- man, or more unbccomirg of a (’lirislian, 
mcMleratr. grief occasioned ]>y alilictums, more contrary to the plain dictates of 
aco a proud and irreM.nnt behii'.U'Ui im- natural icason,*.*!’ to the wliolc tenor and 
d«r the hand of the Almighiv ; impious design of supernatur.Ll revelation, than 
and unworthy thoughts of his gloiious murmuring and. repining at the clispon- 
Majesty; daring and conlemj'tuou's re- sations of IVovidence : and yet this is a 
flections upon his wisdom and pro\ idcnce. vice, not peculiar to the profligate and 
though nature will he very apt to jjrofane, who blasphemously set t/nir 
plead for the ri*a»onableiie‘'S of a inoie mouth against^ the heavem ; and whose 
than ordinary concern under moie than tongue ualkctli through the t art h; but 
ordinary pressures ; ye t .according to the is, in some measure, to be found also in 
example of our blessed Saviour, even men of a belter character, who haxe 
whilst we tremble at the prospect <»f w hat some awe of God, and some sense of 
we are j^oing to endure; whilst we ar* religion upc^n their minds, 
dently dt»irc the removal of i lie bitter 'J’he holy Psalmist, that sweet m«lo- 
cup, > w« are with him also to pra}', that dious singer of Israel, w as not wholly 
the will of our Father, not our own will, exempt from this gr(*at sin. lie hiniBclf 
^ donCr ‘ tells us, that his feet were almost gone ; 

We are' to look forw'ard, and to wait that his steps had well yiigh slipt. For 
for the inheritance of the promises ; and ht was euvlous at the foolish^ when he. 
tsking an impartial view of heavenly and saw the prosperity of the wicked ; in- 
earthly things, arc to shew, by acheerlul sninuch, that he began to repent of his 
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own integrity, ami fo say, that he had 
dransed kh ’ htart in I'liiHy and laasktd 
hia hands in innocencif. 

Whilst the* small of present sutl’crings 
is keen aiul afflictive, men are apt to 
complain that their grief 'S not tho- 
roughly weighed, or their calamities 
laid in the balances together. Nay, 
they have sometimes the confidence to 
plead their cause with G(;d, and tocoJi- 
tood and strive with their Maker, cry- 
ing out, 0 /hat ue kfictc xvhcrc we w/g ht 
find him ! That nr might come cicn to 
his seat ! fl'c vcould order our cause be- 
fore him, and fill our mouths imth ar- 
guments. IV e icould know the uords 
Tchich he "u'ould ansxver ns, and under- 
stand ukat he leoutd saj; unto us. 

Vain irinitals ! Do tli<’y hope to strive 
against him ^ uho ghe/h not account of 
unjf of his matters t Who hath tnjoined 
him his XL'tn/ ? Or v:ho can sai unto him, 
what dust Otouf Who art thou, O mail, 
that repficst against Godf Shaft the 
thing formed smj unto him that formed 
it. xvhj/ hast thou made mv, or 'vliy liust 
lliou used me, thus / Hath not the pot- 
ter poicrr over the ctaj/^ of the same 
lump to make one lesstl unto tr ^dur, and 
another unto dishonour t J^ f the pot- 
sherd strive ZL'ith the potsherds of the 
earth : but xvo unto him that f^irivest 
•with hii Maher. J.s he a man as thou 
art, that thou shouldst ansucr him, and 
eome togelhrr or conU'iul with liini in 
judgment ! Hast thou an arm tike (rodf 
Canst thou thunder xcith a \ nice like him t 
Shall mortal man be more just than God / 
Shall a man be more pure than his J^lu- 
kerf J.S it fit tosai/ to a king, thou art 
•wicked? And to princes, yc are ungodly ? 
Hoxio muck les^ to him, that accepteth not 
the person of princes, nor regardeth the 
rich more than the poor ? 

Is it not much more fit to humble 
oureclvcs under the sense of (i oil’s dis- 
pleasure; to acknowledge the justice and 
the mercy of his chastisements; to re- 
sign ourselves with reverence and sub- 
mission to the unerring providence of 
God ; and to say, even when his hand 
lies heaviest upon us, Righteous art thou,. 
O Lord, and*'‘^'€ upright arc I tip 
judgments? r 

Thus have 1 4'ttcrnpted to shew, where- 
in J(he duty of parience consists ; what 


its proper work is ; how our conduct is 

be regulated by it, with resjwct to 
ouinselves, to our bretliren, and to our 
God. 

I should now proceed in the second 
place t<i consider, wJnvt motives there unv 
to induce us to the exercise of this vir- 
tue ; and lh«ii go on to lay down some 
rules for the attainment of it; but having 
not lime to dispatch these heads, I shall 
nut now enter upon ihem, but dellr them 
to aiiotlier oppo'liinity. 

S K R M O N LXXXIV. 
r>y Doctor Nkwtojt. 

Oil Patience. 

f.UKF, \xi. l9. 

Tn V'lUi posses, ye your soiii^ 

l\ *^peaking to tlu‘!^e words of cur bless- 
ed Saviour, (who by iu^ example ms well 
as !*y Ir* doctrine vvas ilie best leaclier 
(»f paiM'iut' which tlie world evc-r •be- 
held), I p'a>puscd to shew, 

Fu.si, iviiat patience is, and wherein 
it e(*iisisls. 

Secondly, Whai motives there are that 
may induci- us to the praclice of thia 
duty. * 

Thirdly, What those rules and methods 
are by winch this vimie, this art of par 
lienee, if 1 may so call it, may be most 
effectually acquired. 

What patience is, wherein it consists, 
what are the effects of it, how our con- 
duct and demeanour are to be regulated 
by it, in relation to ourselves, to our brw- 
thrtm, and to our God ; with what con- 
stancy and steadiness of mind we ought 
to bear those calamities which we cannot, 
avoid ; with what meekness wc ought to 
suti’er those injuries wherewith we arc 
loaded by men ; with what cheerful re- 
signation of mind we ought to submit 
ourselves to the chastisements of God, 
punishing us no moic than wc deserve, 
or much less than wc deserve, for our 
sins ; 1 have already shewn. 1 proceed 
now, in the 

Second place, to propose those mo 
tives that may be most cfihctual to prevail 
with to the cx^TcUe of this dpty. 
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'1 he most iniport:u)l motives to patience 
iiro to be wfiJ 

1. I'ljar our atiliciioiis arc or 

pormilled by God to bct’all us. 

*2, 'I’hiit they arc intended tor our 
l^ood. 

3. That they are inevitable. 

4. That they arc just. 

'riu* first motive to patience la to be 
well assured that all the afllictions we 
meet w iili in this world, are willed or per- 
muted by Cu)d to betidl us. 

'1 hilt the Creator, as he has an :dini«h- 
ty power to cn-ate, so hath he an unli- 
iiiited liberty ol alllicUn^ or lehevimr, of 
preserving or destroying, what lu* has so 
created: tor he created us for himself, 
and for his own glor\ ; and however 
our want of hinuility uiidir any calami- 
ties may make us apt to iminnuratlhe 
wise providence of Ciod, and to ilispuu* 
the reasonableness and eeputy of h-^ 
proceedings w ith Ins creatures, ihai lu- 
rertiieless do God what he will, he c;in 
do us no wrong; and that not oiiK from 
his t^seiitial goodness, w|iereby he isdis- 
p(»sV(l to do good to all Ins ereriturcs; 
not only by reason of liis self-siidiciency 
for his own ha]»piness, wlniehy lie js 
•xciUpU'd from any neid, or ti.inplatjon 
to do Us injurv : l)Ul mor<<j\er, bt cause 
he hath no nianiu i of <d)|igat!oii to us ; 
and where there i.i no ol bgati-ai iIk-o* 
tail be no injustice. 

'1 liese cc>n‘'id*’!a!ion'‘t ofu-ij sugge^te-i 
111 our lliougbts. and duly weighed ni oar 
Wiiiids, will inaiNv* us seiivdde ul the ir- 
fi'sistible power and undeniable* right 
which C^od lia-io^cr all liie i^ iis ol inc*!i, 
^aiid ot that luAt'sl siibinisiioti wlin h i'» 
upon all oeca.sioiis dur* Iroiii manknid 
to him. 

Wesludi, llierefoie, be veiv cuului of 
uur behaviour under those CHlaunlies, 
which God for wise but unseart liable 
reasons hath thought lit to atllici u-» with • 
and sliuli think it our duty and t/iir in- 
terest, vvitli an humble resignation «>t oiii 
own wills, entirely to actjuiesce in his. 
we shall beware* of reproaching unbound- 
ed mercy with seventy, and ^*f charg- 
ing indc'lectible holimss wiib the ii.-jAI- 
tation of hardtihip and wrong; when \m* 
seriously consider thiit whatsoever wi* 
enjoy upon earth is the bountiful gift 
of Heaven; that from thence we rcceivcj 


our corn^ our xiinf, and our oily our 
fruitful liner, and our olive bratiehet 
round about our tables. Upon our part- 
ing with any of these, we shall be in- 
duced ratlict* to thank the Almighty, 
who Jiatli pennitted us to enjoy them 
s<» long ; than to repine at his provi- 
dence, because he sutlers us not to en- 
joy them any longer. If we heartily 
praised God for ihe many and signal 
beiielits we rt*ceivc from him (as we cer- 
tainly should do, w ere w e fully and con- 
stantly persuaded that they did assur- 
edly come trom him), we should never 
repro.ieh him lor those, which after loiig^ 
enjoy mint we return. • 

If we sincerely acknowledged, what 
in words we profess to own, that he k»ndK 
us wliatever we rail ours, reserving al- 
ways ilie supreme dominion and right of 
di’^posing of it to luni-<lf, we should 
never mimniir uluii In* ealh'd upon iis 
lor hi> own again. Gr if we fi.xed our 
eyts and thoiighrs upon the enjoyments 
he has left u*, wi* should not be impa- 
ti< h( for the ios.s of iliose which he has 
depiiv<‘d us of. 

If, iliercfon*, he sufieis evil men by 
baud or violciue to despoil us of our 
goods, w<' sliall still thank liitu for our 
health and strength. If we l.ibour under 
the inlirmities of IvmIv, ‘m the weight ot 
\eai*<, we shall bU iuin for the chil- 
dren that support our age. : or if he bt'- 
it*avt*s iis ot our chjhlieii, <iiid lets us 
close thur eyr.s, who l>y the course (>f 
nature should rather have dosed ourj< ; 
\»t if hi’ leave.s Us good and faithful 
irieuds, fiiends that w II testify their at^ 
frrlin.i f>y tiu'ir concet *1 for our distre-s?*, 
and ihiii coiiipussioii by their .‘ts.sisL'iiic^ 
of IKS iind«‘i It. and will speak comfort* 
tthle W(»rds U> lu, and bear with our 
weak'U'bfccs, and ininister to our relief, 
vvf.* sii.ill still leme.nibcT hU holy name, 
ami magnify him foi his gieat mercies ; 
or if he shall d<*prive un of these also, 
and leave us destitute of all worldly coni^ 
torts, and strip us as naked as we wer« 
born ; yet so long us we know that oui 
Redeemer In rth, and can lie down with 
iHsunuici* that he shall sfand^.at thelat^ 
fer day upon t hv /' ^'th ^^,koap^h he slay 
//V, Hit v.}ll \Li a/;// //’i , in him, 

A .secuiid motive to patience under 
atlliction is, that (nut being able to swch 
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into the deep and mysterious eoiinscls ol* 
God, not to discover the ends and pur- 
poses which our alLwise CVeator has in 
atllictinv; us, wc do not know l)ut they 
may be for our good ; nay, that from 
the inanifestation of his designs, which 
he in his woril lias made unto u^) v»e 
have good n*asons to be persuaded that 
they are always by him intended for, 
and, by a careful nuinagemmi on our 
parts, may always be subservient to our 
good. 

'rhere is no man that is born into the 
world, but is burn to sufler more or it‘ss , 
and the sufl’cringb of some men do so 
much overbalance their eiijoymonts, that 
if their hopes were confined to this world, 
it wore better for them not to liave been 
born ; but since our expectations roach 
farther into another world, it i^ not only 
our advantage to liave been liorn, but 
also to sutler ; and that. 

First, as afllictinns are a trial of our 
faith, w Ivei el ly we may disco\er, whether 
we are indeed most tirriily p<T‘'Ua<l(‘il of 
tiiose truths, whiili with oiir lips wt* 
constantly protess to beln.ve. 

For lie, who steadfastly belieNOi ano- 
ther life afU'r this, and i> unduubledly 
assured of futuie hapjanes'* upon ihe 
perfonnanee of his Out}, \*Jl haNc bis 
mind so taken up with dial t oiiiioitable 
and joyful piosptcl, dial In* will lea\i‘ 
btit little loom tor ih<»se c^o^^^‘s he uu ets 
with lu‘i'e, to iiifiLke any deep i»r laMin,; 
impressinji upon liiin. lie tJj.il l>elie\es 
there i> a rewaul userved tor fie* ligli- 
teous ; a bliss more e.\<|UJsile, more dui- 
able, more complete, than any g(>ud up- 
on earth ; whicir< aiinot be tak« ii awa\. 
cannot be iiil<'rru}>ted, cannot be hi much 
"as intermitted; wlncli, <\»ntrary u» all 
eartlily ph^aMin*:*, shall be grealer in en- 
joyment or possessuui than il was in e\- 
(K^ctation ; and wliich sliall ^dw.i-v ^ go o.j 
to pleaise, and shall satisfy wjdeuir sati 
&tiiig ; must have but a mean notion ot^ 
and coiise(|uenll} must be but iitde at- 
fected w'ltli, all worldly enjoy iHeiiia. 'The 
possi^sMiion of these will not ehUe his 
i^pints, nor the loss thereof sink them 
immoderately, 'riiat good, in which he 
tiiidi 60 many excellent qualities, winch 
arc nor to be found in any thing which 
’ihitt world affords, will much chea|v*n 
rhe value of these earthly blessings ; and 
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whilst he is secure of that ineslinuJ>Ic 
reversion, all present eviU will appear 
tolerable to him. 

This one single thought h the surest 
refuge lor an affiicteil soul to dy unto; 
and one would lidnk there should be 
nolliing but the doubt of thi*i could make 
11 continue to be atliicted. It but re- 
thcting upon our future hopes to give 
us |)r»‘senl case ; that wlial we suffer is 
but transient ; that what we shall re- 
warded with will be eternal ; for cer- 
tainly we can never repine at the soanr^ 
proportion ol pleasure whicli is measur- 
ed out to Us here, whil.st we remember 
and think of tlial place, where there is 
fuiint'.ss joy. 

lint because liie jirospecl of a future 
life can be comfortable to those only 
who do not doiihl of their being liappy 
in It ; and because none can liave a ra- 
tn»nal and well-grounded assurance of 
tln*ir bi ing happy in anotln;r world, but 
those who have led a viriuou^ and gcally 
lile here ; it wdl make us more sensible 
of the bi'iietit of alliictions to n‘flect 
ujion, 

A second advantage arising fiom them, 
as they do highly promote our virtue. 

Ft O' a course of life altogether easy an<l 
uninii rrupted by any misl’ortiiiies, nj apt 
t<i betray us into a daiu'erous security. 
'To be iue Iroin ilie indispositions of 
bodv wliicli ulhei’s undergo ; to be exempt 
from till’ losses wlin h onr n<‘ighbour sus- 
tniur» ; not to ineei with any of lliose di#^ 
.ippoinlnieiils wliieh all w ho are about us 
meet with ; i-» apt to make us too incon- 
sideiale (d llie fuluie, and loo much taken 
up v.iih tin* pre'-eiit ; loo proud, and too 
c..r* less; too far prr-uniing upon our 
own str<*iiiilli, and nK> lilth* sensi!»le of 
our dopeiidaiice. Win unis Momeseasoa* 
ahli althclions uomUI juk us in mind of 
oiir n.oi la’ it ) , aiiii sljouhl the 'linighly 
‘.lu n h tail Ills hanil ngaii.sl us, w« 
si ould tjUiikly Az/v-, t v be hui, 

itun. 

ill this CiiM* tliercfoie we^ ate not ta 
look upon rlie aliliciioris which (iod Al- 
mighty Is ph ased U) M>il us withal, si 
the result ot Ids wralh, but as the eflcct of 
his mercy, and ( unscqiientiy we ought to 
be so far troiii rejiiiiing at them, tiiat we. 
should iinlcignediy thank him, that he 
hath bevn ph ased of hi& gracious good 
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llo^s to c hoose this way of making a sen- 
wble impiv^sjoii ujmn tho siiibbornncss 
of our hearts, thereby to bring us more 
eflectually to ivpcntanc<‘. 

A third motive to jiaiionce under af- 
tlietious, i*?, that we euiuiot avoid the 
calamities wliich (lod Almighty is 
pleased to bring upon us ; they are the 
ueoret and irresistible determinations of 
his will; and us we ha\e not wisdom 
enougli to foresee, or to prevent, what is 
like to befall us; so neither have w'e 
power sudicient to remove, or shake otf, 
what we find sits uneasy upon us. It is 
Jiiost advisable therefore to r«'st satisfied 
with our eonditioii, however deplorable 
it may appear, not only because it 
jdeased our Maker to bring u.s into it, 
not *)nly because it may probably tend 
to our advantage, but because we cannot 
help ourselves, 

l or whatever wo enjoy in this world, 
however pleasant and useful to us, being 
TKit properly our ovf ii, because lumber is 
it of our own procuring, or in our own 
power to dispose of ; and the truth of 
this being verified, by all that ever befell 
the sons and daughters of affliction; w« 
4‘:innot but be convinced of the extreme 
folly of impiitienee, since wo must needs 
know, that //ri’ Lord is he the earth 
never so unquiet ; that our vain, fruit- 
less, iin])otent struggliugs may provoke 
tliat almighty p<»vvor wliicli vve are sure 
never to subdue; that the yoke will n<»^ 
lit more easy upon our necks, by our iii- 
cfleetual endeavours to shake it off ; but 
that the more; fretful we ar<', the more 
we shall Ije galled, and siiall encTea',e our 
burden by not bearing patuntly, that 
which in itself, and with the strength 
which (iod \v«)uld be ready, if a»ked, to 
I'lidue us with, would be supportable to 
us. 

In the. fourth and last place, it will be 
another proper inducomt'nt to patience, 
tor us to consider, that alllictions 
which are brought upon us arc just, and 
what our frequent provocations of the 
Alniighty do liighly deserve. 

FJe who reflects how oft he has been 
guilty of those sins which (Jod dctesl«j, 
and has peremptorily forbidden ; how oft 
he has neglccU^ those duties which Cfod 
delights in, and bus witli great c^irncst- 
fies^ eJiyoittal : kc who ba<jt upon 


his wilful deliberate commission of tlie 
one, ainl his fix;qucnt .supine neglect ot 
the other : he who considers how easily 
he has compiie^l with the least temptations 
to be wickoil, and how obstinately he has 
resisted the most pow'erful motions of the 
.spirit of grace disposing him to holiness 
and virtue ; he who compares his num- 
IxtIcss ba<l actions witli his few good ones, 
and fiiuis, upon the eompurison, such 
aggravations in those a.s render them 
highly deserving of ])iinjshment, and .such 
abatements in these tiiat they rat lie r want 
to be excused, than merit to be rewarded : 
he who makes these reflertion.s, which 
are very obvious and proper to be made, 
will not only be satisfied, that God is 
righteous in the judgments he inflicts 
upon him ; but will also acknowledge, 
that his offences both in tiieir number and 
in their nature do iniglitly exceed his af- 
flictions. 

Ami if he canies this consideration a 
litlie faither, and calls to mind, how 
forinal and partial his c<>niession.s of his 
sins have been ; how insincere his ixqn n- 
tance ; how unsteady his resolutions of 
ainendinent ; how weak his endeavours 
towards a belter life; how frequent and 
scandalous hii relapses to his former 
vieiou.s courses ; he will not complain 
wlieii he is gently afilieted, but will ad- 
mire that he is not utleily destroyed. 
// 7/y then should a lii in^ man complain t 
A man fur the punishment of his sins ! 

Having thus far considered the most 
important motive's to induct; us to be 
patient under afflictions ; 1 shall proceexi 
to lay down soim* rules as proper to be 
obsi'rved, in ordc; to the attainment uT 
paUeiice. 

Tlie fiisl is, to expect that afflictiouac 
will some Ijiue or o^her befall us. We 
know our state and condition in this 
world. What wc place any pari of our 
happiness in here, is of very uncertain 
continuance to us. Fortune cannot rai.se 
us so high, but envy and malice reacli 
us. Kiehes, which men so eagerly pur- 
sut‘, make themselves wings andjl}/ away,. 
Health, and vigour, and beauty, if for 
a season they esca|>e the accidents 
that await them, must sufiera netuml 
decay. Friends arc not always faithful^ 
nor children always obcdieiU; and 
most ikithful and obedient arc mortal. 
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It' tlion ill the niitlst of our [irospiTiiy 
w«‘ wouhi fiitcrlaiii lin'so ihou^ihts, ami, 
as It wi‘iv, aiiUcijuilo vvliat \sv ( om.-i'ivi: 
would bi‘. giie\ous to us, ami iiiaKo Ji la- 
miljtirto our ini€i«>iii;ilions (not to clestioy 
the i^eiise ot providential hlossiiiirs, hut 
*nj|y t<i ie^ruliite otir :ilU*(*tu»iis about 
ifiem') ; the ^hiirpm-.ss of ‘‘\try ralanntv 
W'ouid he so far :U least abated, that «e 
should not he stirpi iM‘d into any uniiiaid> 
or Lini'linstKin beli.ojour iindei it. iha- 
bon ami rt hnuyn v, e-uh.l s< asonaldv sU*p m 
to our a-M-lanct*, and imiderate ih il 
giief wliK'h iHiiiiuii inliinnly makes iis 
iiaido to. 

But if (we will mit tiius foiiify tiur- 
i>(*lvos a^ajirsl all ihest'evil impression'^, 
wc bliall he every nionient unhappy. 
And if) jiibUud ot this we will lu) on to 
tiU our hearts with mirth and !o pr<<\e 
them wall joy; can less! \ tn ulv u);on 
the present wiihouf ans tlnniiila- oi :iie 
fuluie; and value w'mit vve p'.^Mss nr 
liO[Hi for, not <5iil\' ab*'ve its j •.•<jp(T value, 
hut above those ihm^iis 'hal .ne uii"'iiiiia- 
hl^; \v^ must ma think tb.d liie loie<' »*| 
any areunients, oi the ,ij>pln .itn'ii oi .iiu 
welt-ehosem moral i\ llet itoiis, or any ap- 
posite rtdeJVJiors tv* the ii.L;hesC audionu 
tiiat can be jiamed, t \eu !<^ the mat Us 
of (Jod, wdl be able In n’sir.un and e«)- 
v<‘rii that passion w hu h a di''<j(>pnmmi. iil 
in any of tliese iliiu..;s will i \t ue in us 
rhougli perhaps wi.' ii llie ease w«is nor 
our own, vve, nur ao/»/\, 

hfixf upkiAdtn hiin liitil mu! 

haxc .strcji^ihi’/u'd i/n /rW-o //u«n. lU/l 
fioiL' it in cojfft: //nea ./a, iJ' ! *. ■ /•/ ^ : 

if (oUL'ht'H l/A, tlT Ut I iint{.'-f J, 

'1 lie mind iiiu.st iii< i*. l<)t- i< {. {-.U'i 
before it be oppress-^d, .-i;,.* i '.;., vf i..-, 
evil day in ordei it) v»<.d i i; . m::.. jve 
For no passion wlun '..o.'.-i up » 
tf.>:cessi\e height will '< • i.d n.- •. .u 

«Jlbet’ what reason or what '• ’i,.’* ■ ■ o.* 

to other. And lime oidy :! i n ;u i-i e miK 
that cnivwhich reason ant! u ii.U 'U ‘d <•,*! ! 
have done: wlu'h a man caiauw n;o- 
perly be bind to have t\(U!-'id |.a- 

tience to have fc'igut I e auli' Uon. 

As it will verv inuvh ;oflliibi.Ke to i/ur 
patience, to expect oui juinmn ol the 
rvil things oflhis iile !. efv*ic ilu y happ n. 
bo will il, 

Secondly, to consider of w!):it iiaUiio 
those evil ihingi arc wluch do h ippeii. 


.Vs Pi*ov idtMK'e doth frequently fm* wise 
and a(jc)d n*asons iifllu t us, so ni..v v\(i 
sometimes tor no reiooii at all alHu i our- 
"elv^.-s, .M'liiv ac ei<h'nl'' l-etidl e.s w hudi 
have not that ni.'djj;iiiiy in lljem wh.u. !i 
ihev' appt'iir lo h.'iv e. Many lhai ha\ i* ai 
lit' I vi«*w the appiarinci* ol (wi), up.on 
fuilher e\amin iiu»n an; loimd lo lie use- 
ful lo ns. And men, through a wrong 
appr lu iisioii, have often been im pal ieiit 
at nil event, that halh proved to be the 
most piosperous that could ivappv.ii lo 
llieiii. 

it will, then fore, bei onu' every nnui, 

I bat wouhi keep his temper even and iin- 
djsturbi'd, to consuler tin* nature ol wluit 
he apprid-.emis to la a calamity, mid tie* 

< in iinistanres with which it is iittcridcd, 
I). fore )u* sulfers himself to be traits ported 
i'-. It; and si e in what respect, and in 
w!.«{ d.‘'iii‘", it is r'‘allv huittiil to liim ; 
a" alMi w lieLlicr, it in some n'spec'is n l-i- 
b'ullul, n mav mil in iktliers lx* hem licial , 
and linn also, wlulInT llie hurl or The 

rv u’e H Is like to do us be the great' i . 
iil lb'll is talk n from a liigh siatio:j, may 
vet lu le^s peri)h‘\ed aial liiOJe secutv*. 
ilewl'ois (b piivedoi tin* iiiean'i i«l ch.i- 
ntv and hem (iceiice. is sureliiai (hd will 
•e < t pr of luj. w lii to hav r pt'i’foj i.u d thos.' 
Oulh s it he ImJ lx I n .iMv‘. iiiif v.iliu' 
've m IV stM'ii) lo lose (*ii aei ouiil o. .niy 
bienuslii-s or del« i N lliat dehii'C I'.i’ o il- 
waid lorni, we may re.s'.oj-e and supjdy 
lo oui^-elvi-s bv {!te i s. i\ i-.!* ol ll. -se m'. 
i:i»-.s wluch aooiu i;i.- mind. .Vn.d ihn 
b ' . t » i n I'l ; hoNf 1 ,1 t|e« Is lit • lUi 1' . V e w ho 
tie ino'i d'cai n> us, is o! tins use, to 
' ' I lie U' fi. d;- lunfal:. ii ' i ihe'f -'.xcel- 
I'l Ml tj'i inus i"i '''i'l'h wi In’*. ! ilicm, 

■! I III I I'l'i i'\i 1 1 ' ' -1 iac *. fi* 'i'. Ills cl 

It.ivi’.; this w I’bl 'A d.onl i'’h.<ia;u' 
'.Ii'ld'* l<* Ol vMili l!.'. m. V\ .I'iCI t V. j.uli! 

■ . can b '.’'..Cl i- t e V t>i :i s 

I he t’lli illiisl v**- ;dsi> ol tl e ' .d :I', • 
tb.*; ! ft ll Us must I'C ( t>f»'‘iu. ' <1 ' v 
ns ) s Uie It *‘'S V e su -Lon : I it V . ' 1 c ; 

It not? it U be nor ; it we sna!' n vx r 

li'‘ able !..■ I oinpass oui 'on-J wisiie', but 
-ii.i!! isu'i o'-i^ilvis; jff th.J iw 

O i!;i{ 'tinfl, irhl Ill'll/ Lilt tuou to 
'^ilfun iiic * it i: I e, it jx 
MiH l\ more likely to be so by the ixtu- 

< I'.e of ili.it reason, and judemi nt, and 
foresight, and mdiisliy, and deMeiity, 
which the cool and calm alone can ficvl^ 
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use, than by that transport, that violence 
of passion which makes all these faculties 
useless to us, and so prevents the re- 
medy we seek. 

Again, is what vfv stifli'r a common, 
or an uncommon aftliction P If the 
former, let us consider what a multitude 
of companions \vc have in our misfor- 
tunes; as also how little affected wc wen* 
used to be with the calainitii's we now' 
bew'ail, when it was the lot of othei-s to 
endure them. If the latter, let ns turn 
our ryes towards those whose wisdom and 
courage wc have admired, and see with 
what firmness, and constancy, and pious 
resignation, they have endun'd as great 
or greater evils than wc sufter, and from 
thence acknowledge, that it is «is much 
below the dignity of human nature to 
sink under its afflictions, as it is necessary 
to its condition to feci them. 

Again, many of our afflictions are 
brought upon us by our enemies, anti 
many wo create to ourselves. If we ttio 
much regret the calamities which arc 
brought upon us by our enemies, we 
only make ourselves unhappy to assist 
them in their designs U|)on us, and to se* 
cond that malice at whicli we repine. If 
we complain of the sorrows we create to 
ourselves, we arc at once imprudent and 
unjust. And it would much U'tter be» 
come us to make our former iniK'arriages 
the ground of our future discretion, and 
to regulate our unruly and corrupt af- 
fections, the true cause of our distress, 
than lament our distress, the known and 
confessed effect v»f them. Lei us bv»t re- 
gulate our desires, our self-l-)\e, our 
pride, and our envy, and all conditions 
will be easier to u**. 

For wo do not pen:eive tliai in propor- 
tion to our desire of obtaining things in- 
nocent and warrantable, will U* our un 
easiness if wc do not obtain them ; and 
that if wc overvalue what we possess, we 
shall be tormented with the fear of losing 
it, and with iiiconsolablcness ut the loss 
of it? And that in things cnminal and 
immoral, the loss of estate, of health, 
of reputation, of virtue, attend our eager 
pursuits? And that in things innocent, 
(uir desires must be moderated, and in 
things criminal subdued, unless we will 
he every incmient unhappy ? 


Do wc ix>t pcrcei\c that the immode- 
rate lQ\e of ourselves is apt to represent 
our calamities greater than they are, and 
that from hence, either to move compas- 
sion or excuse impatience, wc appeal to 
mankuul for their consent and allowance 
that wo siifl'er equally with others,, it 
still greater when wc, tlmn when they 
sufler it ? Rehold and rce, if there he 
anif wrroip likv unto my sorrow. 

And again, is it not evident that our 
pride* represents the afflictions that befall 
us as altogether undeserved? Wo fii-st 
arrogate more merit to ourselves than We 
really have, and then are suqirised and 
ruffled at every event that scorns to dero- 
gate from it. I'Vom hence any misrepre- 
sentation of our character, or opposition 
to our measures, or disappointment in 
our aims, becomes insupportable to us. 
Want i>f dcfiTencc to our judgments, or 
of submission to our power ; contempt 
of our person, or neglect of our virtues, 
makes us peevish and fretful, weary of 
oursedves, and tasteless of every thing 
that should be agreeable to us in others. 

And, kistly, do wc not see how envy 
compares oar own condition with that of 
our neighbours to our grdt disailvunUige: 
how another's supposed prosperity afflicts 
us ; how' his health compared with our 
infirmities, his affluence with our poverty, 
his honour with our disgrace, makes us 
impatient in that state, which of itself is 
not intolerable ? Ilow rea^jonable, this is 
will soon appear, if \\v consider lliat there 
are many whom we eslwni extremely 
happy, and who seem not to come into 
mistortiine like otln.*r men ; who itave yet 
many secret jucssuixss, aiKl perhaps 
greater than what we endure, which, 
however hid from us are sharply felt by 
theiiiselves. So that sometimes we envy 
iliohi* whom w'e bhould pity, and becausa 
the) have not a dark, gloomy, seveivr, 
dejected countenance, are apt to think 
that all is well, and that there is peace in 
that breast, when pcrha[)s there is no 
peace. 

But, thirdly, another mcthiMl of ber 
coming patient under affhctioiis is a vir- 
tuous and rtdigious life. „ 

Neither philosophy nOr religion can 
raise our iniiid.s above the sense of }>aiji 
or grief; and it is not of cnnlit oraarvic#! 
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to either, to attribute that to thvrn which 
they do not cflect; for it makes men 
rather doubt of their efficacy, even where 
they certainly operate very powerfully. 
T)iott»h, therefore, a life of holiness and 
virtue will not make us insensible of our 
afflictions, yet the coiisKleratiori of having 
led such a life, will be so full of com- 
fort, as in a great measure to lessen tl%c 
weight and pressure of them. And we 
cannot be furnished with better materials 
to balance the crosst‘s wc shall nu*ct with 
here, than the grateful reflections shall 
have, upon the conqui^ts we have gaimnl 
over the sundry temptations that have as- 
saulted us, and upon the many good 
deeds wc have done. 

Prudent economists lay up some por- 
tion of their worldly siil)stance to support 
themselves under those o\il accidents, 
which in common life may happen to 
them ; and religious w isdoin will prompt 
us to become rich in gc»od works, that 
out of such valuable and <loliglilful trea- 
sure, wc may rclieve our afllicte<l minds 
ill time of need. 

To have support! d the weak, to ha\e 
helped the friendless, to have rescued the 
oppressed, to haH' instructed the ignorant, 
to have converted a sinner, to have Imk’ii 
any w^ays instrumental to the liiippiness 
and virtue of any of our follow-christians, 
will be 90 many cordials to our drooping 
spirits in the day of our adversity ; and 
will alleviate at least wluil they cannot 
perfectly cure. 

Whereas if the mind is not at ease, 
everything else will be uneasy lo us. If 
wc are not pleased with ouiseht's, we 
shall be dissaiisfied with our conilition. 
When a man shall fly for refuge to his 
own breast, and on seeing all his life past 
faitht\illy represented to him, can find no 
comfort there, all other conifoits will be 
but fiEdlacious and deceitful. Tlie com- 
forter that should receive his soul la far 
from him. ilis conscience is another 
afliictioii to him, and that the sorest, 
ZLoundtd sfirit xeko van liar i 

The last methotl I shall mention of ar- 
riving at such n measure of patience 
under afDictiuna.as shall be accepte<l with 
Godt is to supplicate him who only cun 
give it, to endue us with it. 


^15 

He who orders them, ajul that for our 
good, best kiiow's wdien they shall have 
aijsueivd that end, and when it is proper 
we should be released from them. When 
therefore there shall be given us any of 
these thorns in the Jteshj any of these 
messengers of Satan to hvfftt as, lest 
ire should be waited abox c measure^ let 
us earnestly beseech him that they may 
depart from vs, or at least that his grace 
may he svflidvnt for us, that if the em* 
bitteri‘d cup may not pass auay from vs 
except xvc drink it, his will may be done ; 
that he would sanctify our afflictions to 
us, and make them produce that sincere 
rej)cnlance, those cflectual resolutions of 
amendment, tliat exemplary constancy, 
and that just acknowledgment of bis 
love towards us in thus dealing with us as 
sons, which he intended by them. Let 

luiiuhly intreat him, that the pains’ wc 
feel may not any way move us to offend 
him, by murmuring at these his severe 
dispensations, or by despairing of his 
goodness in the retintlrof the light of bis 
couule.nance upon us. 

And whilst we acknowledge our suffer, 
ings to be a just recompense of our evil 
<iei(ls; let us beg of him to look upon 
them as a recompense with w liicli be will 
be satisfied, that we may, through the 
mercy and nu'vits of our Saviour, be 
exempt fioin any future punishment for 
them. 

Lastly, let us particularly, and most 
earnestly b<»g of God, that in that ex- 
tivim* and^iiflicult conflict which we must 
all one time hast* with the last enemy 
that shall be destroyed, when the snares 
of diath shall eompn^is as round about, 
mid the pains of Ir il get hold upon us, 
h»' u'ouid so strengthen us in the inward 
man by the power of ins might, os to 
make us more than conquerors thfviigh 
him that lor r ill us : that our souh being 
escaped, as a bird out of the snare of the 
Jowler, may take their flight toward^ the 
blissful mansions above, and there mixing 
witli that heavenly choir, may joyfully 
sing this rapturous and triumphant song, 
'J'he snare is broken, and we are deii^ 

X ertd. 
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On Integrity. 

I'y Dorron Newton. 

I’UOV. y. I'olTlU')' [Wilt. 

Il'i tliaL wtilkoth upri^lilly, walkeih snrrly. 

SzLi'-pn 'MTvation is a priiu ipk* iini\cr* 
sally iinplantcii in liuinan naiinv, and 
iiisoparably uiiitod to it. Our ()\mi .‘.idVty 
and afcuiUy, our own po.vji’ and ]Uos- 
pi'i'ity, aiv wluit ingrossos all our atlon- 
(loii. And without doubt, ourall-wis^ 
and iiKTc iful Creator hath indiu d ws with 
this solifiludc and coiuern fur ourselMs 
and our widfan’, on purpose that we 
5hould avoid what would liurt us, and 
])ursuc w hat would make us happy. Se- 
cuiity from evil, ilierefore, ^vhat we 
universally do, and must of necesbity 
desire, liut though the desire of secu- 
rity be an excellent di'st step ttiwards tlie 
allaiinnent of it, }et is tliere no small 
diliiculty in being able to discern where 
safely is to be found, tliat we may fly unto 
it ; and where it is that danger lies, that 
wo may timely retire from it. 'Things <lo 
iiiany times appear \ery different from 
what in fact they are; aim a g»/<»d th'al of 
caution .md circumsjKCtioii are leopured 
that we be ru-l mlstakrii in the notions we 
form ot liiem. iSul'icicnl < aiise tln-re. is 
to doubt, whether liiat be alv\a)S to be 
pui'sued that insites; and to I’omnier, 
wiietlier that nhich is likely to affect us 
with ph;i5ure this m«nnent Aiili;-t pu;- 
baul^ lu attended with jiain luir.dh*r; 
and wiiether momi. nta? y sarisfacte»ii be 
not too light to be laid in llie bal.mre with 
listing uneasiness. And licie. 1 think, 
we oug.ht with great tharikfuliM*'*s loae- 
kiAowledge the gotaincsS of (hjil towariN 
us, in that he hath notoidy implanted jd 
the iiatui'c of man such ajiiliiciple as 
uiust of nccc'ssity make him dcsiie his 
own security and happiiuss, but hath 
moreover bestow t d upon luin the light of 
reas<»n ig discern wherein ih<) consist, 
tfic* power to disiiiiguish between what is 
fit to be dLclintd as hurtful, or embraced 
us Lf-neficial to him. to the end tliut he 
might not rrr in his choice wlien good 
suid e\il should be set before him. 

Hut still, though muii be endued with 


this excellent prerogative above all other 
creatures, that he can deliberate upon, 
ronipari*. and judge of what passes before 
him, view it in itself and in its const- 
quenecs, and prefirone thing to another; 
yet it must he confesst'd ho is also made 
subject to very strong passions, which 
either so cloud and obscure this noble 
light, tliat he cannot always clearly dis- 
cern wliicli of the two tilings he hath 
compared is fittest to ho chosen by him, 
or winch so overpower his will as to push 
him on to the choice of that which in hi.s 
judgment he condemns, so that the bare 
ivasoiiablcne'^s of doing or forbearing to 
do, is not always sufhciont to determine 
him absolutely eilher one way or otiicr. 

Allowing this to true, as indeed it 
is, and that w hat we. would we often do 
not, and what vve would not that we per- 
vei*sely do, there immediately appears 
the necessity of some standing rule of our 
actions for us to walk by, that if at any 
rime the reason of things should seem to 
alter, according as frail men biassed by 
their passions might be disposed to think 
they did, lliey might have, recourse to 
this steady, unvai lable,^ positive rule, 
eompare them with it, ann by it conduct 
llit*jn>el\es safely in their moral ways. 
And ilienfoie Cnxl \lmigbty, as a lur- 
ihcr iiisltUic*’ of Ills benelici’iice to man, 
h*sl Ills p.i^sions, to \\ liK h for wise pur- 
poses lu' is made habit*, sliould either 
hinder him Horn cousulimg his reason or 
from obeying ibe duiaies of it, hath 
inoreovir given him a positive rule U> 
walk by, a written law for his guide. 
And that a d: (* regard might be paid to 
this law, he hath annexed eU'rnal re- 
waids and punislinK iils to the observance 
or iiegkci of it. 

And again, b.-l what is future and at a 
distaiici* :)hould not so erteetualJy worjt 
upon bis hopes and fears, as what is 
nearer at haiul and just before him, God 
hath also commissioned the civiiiniigi- 
strato to make other laws in aid of hh 
own, and intrusted him with the power 
of tlie sword, to the end that such men, 
us have nut the fear of G(xl bebn-e thf*ir 
eyes, might be rcstmiried from hurling 
themselves, and from obstructing thtdr 
own happiness, by the fear of temporal - 
punishmeutiiumtdiately tobe intlicl^ ofi 
tbotA. 
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And again, lest ign(*runl or per\cr.sc 
men, left to tiicmsi ws, slumld inismidiT- 
stand or pretend to misunderstand these 
laws, whether divine or human; and when 
they did not find it convenient to walk up- 
rightly in confbrttiity to should 

bend them to favour llieir own iniquity, 
mid wrest them to their di struetion ; God 
hath appointed certain intorpretei-s tln reol’, 
fallible men indeed, hut in a jjarticuhir 
manner bred to the kno\\le<li;e c)f these 
laws, and under ;is .strict oLlinations to 
< xplain them faithfully, as otliers aiv to 
obey tliem sincerely. 

Behold the care which God Iiatli taken 
of man J lie hath inqilunted in him a 
desireof happiness, that Ik* Jiiighl einlea- 
vour after it. lie hath endowed him wiili 
an acute ^liseernineiit, that he nui^lit 
know whether what he liesired was v^ orlhy 
iii« pursuit, lie hath I'eiiced liim about 
with laws for hi.s .s<‘i'iiritv, that In* unght 
not forfeit the bh sviiigs iiUendetl hun, by 
making excursions lioin iheseboumK, to 
follow bis own vagr*mt iinaginatimjs. lie 
bath also annexed both temporal and 
etortuil sanction to the liolation nr ul»sei- 
vance of these laws; that jf by •'nme 
passions he slnAild be inclined itulcMaie 
ircMii the paths of jnety and \jrrue, iie 
jnight by others be rec’alled into the ri!>bt 
way, and that uaikiJig upiighily tlieuni, 
according to tin* best know le<lirc li<* li.uii 
or can get, lie might also walk se- 
curely. 

Uprightness tlieii is a l onfonnity to 
these laws disiiie and liuman. 

When 1 say, that upnghliiess is a con- 
formity to huirian laws, 1 would b(‘ un« 
deiMood to mean sucli huwun laws as 
are roasonahle, equitahie, wt[ against the 
l.iw of nature, or the law ofCiotl. 1 Ills 
sure is not unnecessarily preimsrd : since 
unreasonable laws ilK*re hii\e been, aiul 
1 suppose, .•'till are in all coiiutiies, lo 
which men may be templed to cniitoim 
for fcarot' punishment; at the same time 
that they may think themselves obliged 
not to conform in point of eons< jence. 
Against such as these die prophat Ksaias 
crieth out, V/t/o (Atm that call till 
good, and good evtf. And again, ll'o 
unto them, that decree unrighfajua decrees. 
And Tully hath occasionally thought it 
proper to say, that nothing can be moru 


ur 
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foolish than to think that every thing is 
just that is contaiiK'd in human institutes ; 
since these are often obtained by force oi 
IVaud, to ellcctuate the private scheim s of 
1111*11 in ))ower, without any regard to 
public utility. Ilow' many of our own 
statutes lia\i been mended, wbich shewed 
tlK*y Were Imperfect, and how' many re- 
])eah‘d, wliich sup|jo.‘*e.s tliey were incon- 
veiiieiK? aihl it would be to llatter the 
Legislatun* lo say, there were none that 
dll* hail still r(*ni:iininK unrepealed. I do 
not then ini'aii that uprightness consists in 
a confoniiity to such Iiiinian laws as tb<*se, 
but in aronloi milytosucli as arercM^onablu, 
equitable, not against the law of nature, 
or the law of Goil ; and even to such as 
<»f which we do not s<‘e the rea'^oii, if 
I herein w'e see no iinreasoiiahieness, 
iniquity or coiilrj iety to the law of n.i- 
lun* or law ol' God. 

I'piigliliKss, then, is a confoimily to 
the dlMiie and human laws; and I siuili 
4‘inlcaNoiir lo sIk'w that in this nnnal and 
h :ial ret liludc consists our securit\ , 

1. From sliaiiii‘. 

From, rt morse of ('on«cieiice. 

Fiot:i punisliiuent temporal uid 
eteiM.d. 

I'jrst, In tli(‘ obsi*r\aiu‘e ol tlie laws 
of God ami of our country, con^i.^ts our 
‘'OCiniiN’ fnun slianie. Mennaturally di*- 
sjH* to 1* • ihouglit w ell of in geeeral ; and 
(iiereait p.iilicular persons, whom we so 
l<»\i‘ or irNMc, that we would m t furf< it 
their good ujanion of us lor any tiling 
tins woild contain') ; and otlu rs, perliaps, 
so ill atl’ecleil to us, tliat we should be 
loath lo gi\e them occaMon U) iriurnpii 
o\< ruur wi-akiiess ; or the ph*asure lon*- 
joict* at our (legr.'ice. 

Rejuitalion is as dear lo some iiieu 
tht'ir li\e>. Some havi* not hivn able to 
online the lo'>s <;f it. Gilu-is hav(* 
thought no hazards, no labours, iio aus- 
terities, loo great t(j relne-.e it. 'I’liat 
men put a ^ely great value upon it, tliere 
needs no other prciof, than that wlu.ever 
goes about to le’^s^n it, must do it at his 
peril. A hurt ot -this kind will iioi fad 
to raise st>nie leseiitmeni in the breast ol* 
every sutfeu'r. If unmerited, tho-A'who 
have little restramt upon them from any 
religious cousuierations, will b(*sure, as 
they sec occasion, to retaliate the wrong 
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hath b(*cii done them: and if do- 
m 1. t!n* instrument of so painftil a 
srn‘.'M4,'ii ill ha^c derived upon himself 
?ir. ■ iiinity to his person, and a viprilancc 
jn Tind him faulty ; and perhaps a inisrc- 
piesentation of him, if innocent. And 
indeed a^nod character is of that import- 
ance, that not to value it very hiizhly, is 
to bo profligate. And tho^e who pre- 
tend not to care what other*' say of 
ihiin, are mistaken, if they are serious 
men. For it is the power oi doin^ 
good, and of ii.estirnahlo price. 'Ihe 
hopes of it iiKit<‘ to what is lamlahle, 
and the aitainmcnl ol it makes us care- 
ful to preserve ii, ami studutus to im- 
pro\e it. 

Now shame i«thc s(‘n.se of .i loss of re- 
putation, of our having done something 
which we should not haNodotiO, and for 
having done whuh, men will lia\eabad 
opinion of us. Arul what surer course 
can we take to tivoid tliis uneasiness 
of the mind, than by being strict ob- 
servers of the laws of (jod and of our 
country > 

AVith ivgard to the laws of Chid, to 
moral laws, there is a dignity and grace- 
fulness in virtue. To he sufKTi<n' to a 
temptation, is greatness, as well as goful- 
ness. To subdue inordinate aifeetions, 
and to bring into ca|itivitj every irn*- 
gular thought to the ohedienee of tl.( 
law' of God, is a victory that sliew^ inor • 
conduct an4^ courage, and ought to be 
matter of greater Iriuinpb, than to con- 
quer armies. In vice there i’^ a niean- 
nc‘ss, a n))ioach to oiiv iea*-on, a ’eff e- 
tion uj)on our di'^crction, an iinp< .'ch- 
mcni ot that patience, and fortitude, ami 
steady resolution, by which great and 
good men abstain from whatever is ini*'- 
bccoming or unworthy of them, or will 
be shameful to them. 'I'hat vieiou*« nu n 
do themselves think vice to be shameful, 
is evident, in thxit they chot^se to piaclist* 
it secretly; and if they an* discoven‘d, 
yet, to avoid as much of shame as they 
can, find it necessary to extenuate their 
faults ; and sometimes to prevent disco- 
very, and the shame consequent iqwm it, 
are guilty of the giVatest crimes that can 
he committed ; and through impatience 
of other s consciousness of their folly, arc 
limes tempted to wish the witnesses 
of It out of the world, even though 


there be no apprehension t^i(sy will di- 
vulge it. They are in pain lii the com- 
pany of sober men, having a misgiving 
of heart that others know what they know 
amiss of themselves ; the true reason of 
seeking a refuge, and finding a pleasirrc, 
in th(‘ conversation of those, of whom 
they know' as much ill as they know of 
tiu:mselvcs. Mutual guilt fears no im- 
putation, it not only doth not accuse, 
i)Ut excuses, and oven justifies by such 
sort ol reasonings, as to the parties 
coneerned appear plausible, and of which 
it is their interest and their comfort notto 
veo the error. Why shoulil one have *« 
great deal, and another nothing, is to 
ihem a vufricient argument for the in- 
vading the property of any man ; for- 
getting that their own idleness, and lew d- 
ness, and intemperance, arc the cause 
that they have no property of tlieir own, 
or that others are backw'ard to give them 
what they foresee will not belter their 
ectndition. TIuto are men, it is said, 
who boast themselves of their wickedness, 
and, in their own representation of their 
immoral atchicveinents, make themselves 
a great dral worse than ^hey are, from 
\vhe!ico’*ir should ‘'ccm as if they thought 
not infamy, hut reputation belonged to 
their evil deeds. Uiit in this there ma\ 
he a mistake. "I'he i)raiso they solicit is 
not to iho <‘vil d(ed, but to the dextorit> 
and address, to the activity and dispatch, 
to tin* inirepniity and presence of mind. 
V ith which n is committed. For all 
the^'C qualities, when applied to laudable 
pur|K>sis, aiv iTfdly laudable. But no 
man suie can think that wicke<hie.vs is 
an lioimur to him. 'I’iuMitmost tiiat can 
be s'.iid I-', tliat modrsfy, by degrees, may 
be ii!ij>ain’d 1’bat Iromaii impatience 
' f reproneb, tiuy may resolve ncil to b'* 
alTerted with it. And, after having done 
violence to themselves in suppiH s>.sing llu: 
sense and feeling of it, may appear as un- 
eoncernodfor their iimnoval behaviour as 
if they were innocent. I’his, however, 
hinders not, but that there will for ever 
be a gi'eat deal of difference betwc*cn 
the impudence of a prostitute, and the 
confidence of a clear conscience. 

Lot us .see, in the next place, whether 
the violation of human laws, reasonable 
and equitable, be not also matter of 
shame to every serious man who wishes 
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pence ^ societies, or makes a con- 
science of h» duty to God. 

That the law-makers do themselves of- 
ten bneak the laws ; diat there is a gene- 
ral remissiiess in the execution of tliera ; 
tltat some in power like it better that 
men sliould rather be obnoxious to the 
laws than punished by them ; that num- 
bers are equally guilty of tin' same vio- 
lations; and that some \\ ill argue, what 
is not evil in itself may be iiincxviitly 
done, tliough forbidden by human laws, 
the penalty being submitteil to upon dis- 
covery ; are considerations tl\at may 
lessen the terror of breiiking human laws, 
but not the shame, or at not the 
shamefulncss. 

But, besides that the laws of men are 
to be obeyed for the sake of Gotl, is then* 
no shame in breaking that law wtiieli 
one hath tirst agreinl and consented shemid 
be made a law ? Is it not betU‘r for one's 
country that Its laws slioiihl be stric tly 
observed, than that tlu*y should not? 
And is there no shame in having so little 
regard to the welfare of one's country, as 
to break the laws of it one's self, and to 
shew others the way to do so too ? On 
the other hand, is there* no dignity in 
doing that which is right, if, for no other 
reason but for this, because it is right ? 
Is there no greater dignity in doing that 
which is rigJjt, the fewer there be that 
do it? Is there not still greater dignity 
in doing tlnu wliich is right, the more one 
may do that which is wrong with impu- 
nity ? IWsidc'S, is there no shame in 
bedng discovered ? Doth not that term 
bupimse one is found doing what c'ne 
should not do? Doth it not also sup- 
pose one is doing it in a covert way, and 
in a clandestine manner ? And is it 
worthy a man of honour and vinue to 
do any thing which lie is afraid should 
be known ; that lie should blush to be 
surprised in, chat he shouhl he troubled 
to hear of? If it he not right, why 
does he attempt it ? If it be right, w hy 
is he afraid to appear in it ? Dix's not 
the being surprised in a thing one should 
not do, confound a man that hatli any 
modesty ? Dch*s lie know which way to 
look or what to say ? 

There are some, indeed, who, sensible 
enough of shame, in departing from cer- 
tain frivolous rules of honour of their 


own making, live in. the utter contempt 
of the laws of God and man shameless : 
and not only so, but arrogate also a sort 
of reputation to their immoral and un- 
lawful actions, and often make them- 
«*ehi*s a great deal worse than they arc, 
pundy for the magnanimity, they think 
tht're is in being above restraint. But 
lot tlicin not be mistaken. Shame doth 
not less attend them, because they hav»* 
learnt to glory in it. The end and de- 
sign of laws is to curb the vicious and ir- 
regular appetites of men. And where is 
tlie reputation of owning they are so much 
more \icious and irregular than other 
pe()plc, that the laws tlu*inselves are not 
able to restrain tliom ? 

With regard to many laws purely po- 
litical, tlH‘re an; also multitiidos wlio 
professe<lly li\e, and allow themselves in 
the breach of them. Conceiving, j>er- 
Inips, that what is not evil in itself is 
llu*n‘fore innocent ; that their numbers 
will keep them in countenance, and'pro- 
lert them from shame ; and that there 
can be no great harm in the violation .of 
those la as, so long as they are reiuly to 
submit to the p(*nalty of them, if the} be 
(iiscovert'd. 

And liowever reiuly they may be to 
submit to the penally of the laws they 
^ iolate, yet is there no shame in penalty ? 
Ha\e upwards and penalties lost their 
natiin*, i>r if praisv atleiuls the one, 
doth not disgrace adhere to the other? 

'I’here is, Itierefore, no security from 
shame but in uprightness, but in a strict 
conformity tt> ilie divine and human laws. 
The hypocrite well knows the value of 
this virtue, and how* much it concerns 
hi^ worldly interest that men should 
have a good opinion of his integrity. 
And tlierelbre, though he is not upright, 
yet ho pretends to be so. But as lhi.s in 
him is dissimulation, and not \iitue, so 
the event is generally the same to liiin 
and to (gher vvick< d men. He cannot al- 
ways be upon his guard. There are 
times when the exact observer will see 
through, or at least ha\e reason to sus- 
pect, that artful behaviour, by which he 
would steal away the reputation which 
only belongs to upright men. And the 
world is generally so ill-natured, that 
whomever they suspect, they defame^ 

But what disgrace can ever attend the 
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man >vho docs his duty ? \Vho, corijsi- 
doring his own ‘imlxTility, thinks it a 
to be iimler the restraint of 
w liolcsonie rules, and his greatesl honour 
to obey them ? Wrapped in his own 
Nirtue, envy and nicdice cannot hurl 
liini. 'riie love and oleern of all good 
nuMi are engaged to protect and tidutd 
him. 

15m were it fioS'.ilile tor nun to wear 
this (ii^oiij.^e willuuit suspicion, and to 
sin so pri\ately that tluy should not he 
h»i:nd out, and t!iat sfiaine .‘ihmild not 
.ilwa\ ^ he the enimv-quenee ot evil deciU ; 
vet let them i.ot h(i<. |jy think ih* in- 
'•elves secure so long as liiev shall he 
.‘ithjicr, 

•J. '1 1 ) remorse of conscience. 

I'eate fil' mind is th(‘ greatest hleMsmg 
nian can liavi*, and that alone which 
L'ives a rilish to all other i’njoyinints. 
'/his is wliaf we aim at in all our pui- 
siiits, and if we can he so happy as to 
arrive at it, is an ample recompense of 
all our labours. Neither riches, nor ho- 
r.ouiv, Ivor prefeinu'iits, nor ptipular ap- 
plause, nor great men s lavonr can be- 
stow it. 'rhe only smiice from vvh(‘nc<‘ 
it Springs is a man’s own hieast. which, 
kept clean and iinpolliih'd, wil' be an 
inexhiUidible lounfam oi the nio-t Ji‘- 
freshiiig waters. Nothing but ujuightiass 
ran m cure to us this peat <• (d mind, this 
lo\e|v iraiujiiillily. ’Ih'w ;<(> ju’m 
.'‘(htt) mtj id the iKicht il. J’ortvu v 
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not '.lie iireadiul cf>iis< (j(K ju i s lli it '^ill 
a*^!* r- 1 it; l,iit, alier tlu c\il a-.iam is 


onC(‘ done, aiui i-;mnor, il lie VM»uld L'i\e 
ten il-.oi:-. ti'l worlds, he imdoc' wlun 
t/ie guilt that seemed lilth* l,« tine it was 
r.icurp'd. now enl»ani*ed, arul tiu sjtis- 
Ueriou or bene/it that was belorc pro- 
pos 'fl, is now (limim.'jhed ; tbeii it i-, 
tiiat in numerable uneasy livmglit.s are apt 
to rrov\d upon hinf in a fiunulluous inan- 
rur ; tiien it is, that lie teels the in- 
.suff. ialde pain and aiiguisji of a wounded . 
^pi.it, \* hat reluge docs he hope f<u' in 
ntinmeiii, whilst the fatal .i- iow stick.s 
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last in his side, and the mind };» at leisure 
to lay before him a faitlifid rcplrescntation 
ot what he dreads to behold.^ And 
when, for case, he would change his so^ 
liiude for socii ly ; then it is, that, in the 
mnlsl ol his iiimistuneiils and diveisions, 
tlu rt mendiranco ol guilt ohliiidos il- 
si ll upon liiin, and danif»s tin; jollity of 
all his enlerlaiiinients. 'I’hen it is, ihiU 
lie must he touid to hear the like crimes 
he IS gu ltv of condemn'd m others, and 
apply the sanu* censures to li^insclf 
wlmli aie due to them, with an aching 
luuit. V> hat soit of seeuritv is this, to 
w ads dishon* sil\ jji hy-paths nncl crooked 
ways lUiM t ll of nun, ,jl we our.'clses dis- 
aj'piove the iriegular hle[)s w** take, and 
h»r< vei lanieni, iliat we wouhl ri'lreat, 
and cannot ? What avails il any man to 
have hid lii^ theft, his murder, iins adiil- 
tir\,his j.irjuiy lioni nun' 'i he all- 
.‘•enng (‘Vi' l,.iili distoveivd him, and the 
Alniighis, with a stutched out arm, pur- 
Mi(‘s liim, 

lint it inav he. liicre are snme so ac- 
cuMomc*l to do omI, ot so lost a reputa- 
tion, and ot so s(ared a eonsm iice, that 
thev are iiiseiisilile of shanu’, incapable 
of remorse; and who, il these were all 
the diNinal ( onsi'(|iieiici's of doing evil, 
fiml no ili-eoiii cigement from hence. If 
llu* violations of the laws of C»od and 
man wenMiileivh d with no other dangei.^ 
than iiilaniv and after-iefleetions full of 
honor, they au' as .‘‘ecure fn'in any ajv- 
Jirehmisimis of lla^e as r.pi iglitiu ss itself 
(.111 m;:M* lluin. lint (ii-d be thanked, 
ihi so vj|,,|i,i h‘.s ha.deiiid wieii’lios are 
Mill < t the Same wi.tk flame and make 
w'lh etiii r n.m ; an fj!l as ‘■('iisihle of 
<\(einal I’.iin, fe.ii j unisljiiuiil, .md fc.ir 
<h.iili ‘•nil ]{. e (tihm men: and the less 
llu v .'.»ilii\i ol iiiotlu 1 wi.'ild, the more 
ni.. .liiiig iIk\ aie to he huniett out 
ot tin.'-; w liK I. hiJMLs me In ol>s(j.t, 

'I'hal ll .<‘ir lain ied :(iuin\ in tl “ 
tSM» lornv r u spcijs, willliiit more (d- 
t( etnali^ esjioso ihi m t(» tnose dangirs 
which thev do, and must fe.ir, and from 
wIjkJi the UfUight man ah •lie can jioS'.ihly 
he secure, vi/. of n mporal and eternal 
punishinej.t. 'i'he prospect (d stiiiie jire- 
seiit pleasiiieor ])io/it it ifie great tempta- 
tion to wj( ked men. to sin, which would 
be ol little consideration to them, if they 
vveii^ thojoiighly acipiaijited with virtue, 
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wJiMe are xcays of pleam/itness, and 
all whoiie patkn are peace ; and vvhicli, as 
it is, would hardly bo a Icmpratjon j^reat 
enough to overcome them, if they wore 
not buoyed up with the hopes of impu- 
nity. 

lUit let not the wickinJ man flatter him- 
self that he shall go unpunished, cither in 
this world, or in the world to come. Mis 
designs may be deeply laitl ; his schemes 
may be cunningly contrived ; his outward 
behaviour may be so ])lausible as not to 
be suspeclt'd : he may have succeeded in 
his dark p>aclic(‘s so often without clisco- 
▼cry, as to be conflrmed in ids opinion, 
that he fthall never be found out ; lie 
may liave blamed the misconduct of 
others whoha\e miscarried in their wicke<l 
enterprises, and fancy that lu* liiinself, in 
tlie same case'i, could have used greater 
dexterity, and that, lio\\e\er, they won* 
taken in the^ erafiy wiliiiess tliat tln-y 
had imagined- Net he (‘ould Jia\<‘ e^- 
cajK'd. 

Ilul, after all, he (‘annot he more warv 
to attempt a villainy, than <Jlhers willho 
watchfid to discover him. 'J'hc laws 
were made for the seciiritN of 'he com- 
jniinity, and the hreaku- of tlu'in is a 
common enemy. 'Jo hurt one man, is 
to alarm the magldmurJiood ; ami i‘\ery 
man tli.it rei:;ards his <iv\n safetN, udl 
in this respect he concerned lor that ot 
otliei> ; aiul nmII think it hi*! interest to 
pursue tile invadiT o!' if, and hi ini' linn 
to justice, both that he may he Iret'd 
Iroin any future ajipndicnsion ot injuin s 
trom hull, and that others, hemg terrified 
liy the i xaniple of lij^ piimshiiu nl, iiia\ 
beatraal to olVend. 

It is Nei'v rare that any iK’tahle crime 
haili i^eapeil Ik nig hi ought to light; and 
the iiumheib yearly convicted and con- 
demned to the piinishnieiits llu*y deseivcd, 
mighr convince any man, tiiat was not 
toq fond of his own parts, that running 
thesanu' hazards, he would not he likely 
to he more tortnnate. No man that does 
evil is ever secure, howevtr si'cret. He 
may look about to see wlio seelb, but he 
IS not sure he is not .seen. If the dark- 
ness of ilu‘niglit invite, the silence of it 
often betrays. It the villain goes alone, 
there i.s usually a misgiving of heart and 
fearfulness to attempt : there is usually a 
slowness to dispatch what was intend(*d. 


and a disonler in his own scheme, and an 
invitation of resistance, all which tend trj 
discovery. In the confidence otan ac- 
complice, there is no betUT security. 
AVliat bis fidelity would hide, his iiiad- 
vertt‘nce may <lisclose. Wliat liie present 
frieiirlship conceals, future disagreements 
may lay open. Who is safe from the 
weakness, or folly, or passion of a frail 
criminal.^ What wicked man i.s abo\c 
till* temptation that may be offered for a 
wante d elisi-overy .? Wliat taciturnity is 
to he e\])oct.i d in the decay of parts, 
<»r loss of bonses, which in the course of 
life may happen tf> any man r What 
sagacity <*an foresee all the questions that 
may be put to su.spected persons ? or he 
able to evade the force of them, or te» 
e*oii!rive a detence* eo connected, so uni- 
form, M» agrec'ing in all its parts, as that 
lli(‘ aiidieiUH‘ shall not fail to pity the 
lalselv ac cused, and notin' under a full 
persuasion ol tlieir innocence^ ? Or what 
if a w icked partner should iep(‘nt,and not 
heing able to make usiitulion tor the* 
w longs he hatli done, should, under 
the terrors of his conscic'iice, think him- 
self oldiged, in Ins last inomenis, when 
he Is Jannehing out into eterniiN, to con- 
less his I nines, and Ic'aring no other re- 
pmac'li like' that of his own h( art, to de- 
clan* win* it was that heirayc'd him into 
them, or assisted him in them ? 

IJiil if nu ll uf this had character arc 
iisuallN so haidened tlnit nothing of this 
necdc'lh to he feared (ll.ougli this in fact 
hath oii<*n hap[K’iu*d,} yi't who is always 
so wary and c'lrcnnispecl iii doing ill, and 
alter he hath done it. that he can be sniv 
he sliall not betray liimself? 'rhere is a 
hurry and ccnifuMon that ultc'iuls guilt, 
in the* midst of winch those very tilings 
are ulien done to cover, w inch tdfecUially 
expose tlu' wick«*d person. (lod Al- 
mighty will infatuate him, that he may 
de.stroy liiin-elf. He is (ft rani xv/tere no 
fear is ; he tlx eth when no man pursuit h ; 
and, as it were otters liiin'^elf up to th <5 
punish nu'iit he mx ks to escape. 

Hut. alas ! what are temporal punish- 
ments cnmparefl witli^ eternal ! If those 
are to he dreaded bc'cause they arc more 
immediate* ; these are justly terrible, in 
that tliey arc more exc^uisite aiul more 
lasting, 'riicretorc lot not tlu* heart of 
7nan be set in tiim to do cxil because sen* 
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fence is not ercet/ted speedily against him. 
Nor let him flattL'rf«himself that tliis is at 
$0 great a distance. How short is the 
longest life compared with eternity ! It is 
even as fiothing. At best it is but a span 
long; and God Almighty, incensed at 
the disobedience of men, may be piXK 
voked to cut it shorter than they arc 
aware of. When a man is descending 
to the grave, and must enter into an 
eternal state of happiness or misery, 
accoi ding as he hath obeyed or disobey^ 
the laws of his Maker, what arc all the 
pleasures of sin which he hath enjoyed 
for a season} What security is it to him 
to have been able to evade the examina- 
tions of an earthly magistrate, and to 
have escaped the punishment assigned 
to the breach of human laws ? The 
damnation that he hath been so often 
warned of, and which seemed at a dis- 
tance, now Vingcreth not, and the just ven- 
geance of God is ready to overtake him. 
In vain doth he call to tlie hills to hide 
him, and to the rocks to cover him, 
for all things are naked and opened to 
the all seeing eyes of the supreme Judge 
with whom he now hath to do. Nor haili 
there been any thing hc‘retoforc «o secr«‘t, 
which shall not now be made manifest. 
Now the upright and the wicked shall 
hear their respective dooms pronounced : 
Come, ye blessed of my Father^ rvceive 
the kingdoin prepared for von. Go. vt 
cursed^ into ercrlasting fire. 

I hope, by the above reflections it hath 
appeared, that there is no security from 
5 bame, or remorse of conscience, or pie- 
sent or future punishment, but lu ui>- 
riglttneas, or a conduct agreeable to the 
laws of God and of our country. Rut be- 
fore I conclude this discourse, 1 bi*« 
leave to observe, that as there is an up- 
rightness, required in keeping, so there 
is in explaining, these laws ; and that 
security in all the fore-nicntioned respects 
will belong, as tothc upright observer only, 
so flflnly, to the upright interpreter of 
them. 

The gross of mankiod can neither be 
their own counsellors in matters of human 
tMW without prejudice to their temporal 
* interests; northeii own casuists in mat- 
4m of divine law without hazard to their 
spiritual : nor at any time competent 
» judges io rheir own case. 


•<!rm LXjLljlff. 

Hence arises a necessity that some men 
should apply themsolvoa in a particular 
manner to the study of these laws, and.to 
got therein such knowledge as may enable 
them to advise those who shall consult 
them, what may be done with safety- in 
points of law or conscience. . 

To invite applications to there for their 
advice, they profess themselves roariy and 
able to gi\ e it. The higher are their sta- 
tions, ai^ the greater their reputation for 
skill in their several professions, the 
greater is the authority and inHueiice of 
their opinions and doctrines. . 

If they mislead, how raatiy do they 
mislead ^ And if those Avho are misled 
are men of power, how fatal, bow 
extensive may be the mischief of the 
error ? 

Histories will sufficiently inform us, 
that illegalities warranted to br law, and 
indefensible tenets pressed uiK)n tlic con- 
science for gospel, by thr;r re.spcctivH5 
great pre^fossors, have subverted king- 
doms. 

But what could be a suflicienl motive } 
Naturally, if there be no bias upon the 
mind, men choose to say that which they 
really think, and it is with reluctance that 
they ever bring thcmsolves to say other- 
>\isc. No other motive hath appeared, 
than to ginfify fhe mean apptlitc, which 
they c(»uld not forego, to a greater fortune, 
or a higher station, by pleasing men, 
wh»> could enrich tliem, and advance 
then). 

But do they seek to phase men ? If 
they yet seek to phase w/cw, they uilf 
not he the servant of Christ, 

And if in these case's they cannot be 
said to walk uprightly, neither will they 
be found to walk securely. Their high 
character will not i\H.*n them from re- 
proach, hut rather expose them to it. 
Or if others should acquit them, they 
would yet comlemn themselves. More- 
over it IS required both of the dispcnst'rs 
of the laws of the realm, and of the stew- 
ards of the mysteries of Gad^ that wen 
he found faithful ; and, if they he not^ 
He that is higher than the highest, re- 
gar deth ; and there be higher than they. 

Away, then, with all these temptations, 
which do so easily beset imsfoady, covet- 
ous and ambitious men. A way with this 
childish fondness for outward pomp and 
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spkmdourv for corruptible riches, for de- 
ceitful favour. Our education here, and 
our experience every where, will teach 
us the emptiness and vanity of these tri- 
fles. To a man who daily considers his 
mortality, and that he is going to the 
latul whtrr all things are forgotten^ what 
arc the greatest earthly advantages which 
the gireatest prince hath to bestow, com* 
pared with the satisfaction of his own 
conscience here, the glory which shall 
be revealed iu him hereafter I Then, let 
not our heart reproach us so long as we 
live. Let us keep our integrity, though 
w'C die. Uprightness is the greatest or- 
nament of the greatest men of all pro- 
fessions. It conciliates trust and conti- 
dcnco, aflectioD and friendship ; for it is 
the greatest security can be given to men, 
that we will not injure them, nor deceive 
them. There is no fortune so low, nor 
aspect so mean, to which it doth not add 
a value and a beauty. I’hc person adorn- 
ed with it may possess his superiority 
without envy, and his frailty without 
ecnsur<‘. It disarms the nralcvolent of 
his malice, ami the puuislied of his re- 
sentment. It gives a serenity in solitude, 
a clicerfulness in society, a ])l(*asiire in 
devotion, a consolation in misery, and, 
at the appi<»ach of death, hojH*s lull of 
immortality. 


S E R M O N LXXXVII. 

By Archbishop Seckeh. 

The Duties of the Ridi and Groat. 

1 Tim. vi. 17, 18. 

Charge them that are in this world, that tliey 

be not high minded, nor trust in uiiocrtain 
riches, hut in the living Cod, wlio giveth u.n 
richly all things to enjoy : that they do good, 
that they be rkh in good works, ready to dis- 
. tribute, willing to communicate. 

Every condition of life hath its peculiar 
dangers to be avoided, and duties to 
be done, but none hath dangers more 
threatening, or duties more iinpoitant, than 
that of the rich and grt»at : whose situa- 
tion, notwithstanding, is seldom consider- 
ed by those who are in it, as having any 
thing to be fcari'd : and is generally iina- 
^gined by otlicn, to comprehend almost 


every thing that is to be wished. Now 
the mistakes even of tlie lower part of the 
world concerning this matter arc attended 
with some exceeding bud consequences ; 
disposing them very unreasonably to envy 
their su]>criors, and be uneasy at their own 
lot. But the mistakes of the rich and 
great themselves concerning the advan- 
tages and obligations of their station, pro*- 
duce the most fatal cflects that can on 
themselves and all around them. And it 
greatly adds to the unhappiness of their 
case, that whilst they have many thin^ 
to divert their attention from what is 
right, and prompt them to what is wrong ; 
to make the gratifying of their bad incli- 
nations easy, and support them in the 
world, lot them act as they will ; they 
have commonly scarce any one to nc'miiid 
them, if they act amiss. Intimations of 
misbehaviour, however prudently given, 
are to most persons disagreeable ; but to 
persons of rank they appear disrespectful 
too. And such of them, as will bear to 
be told of their managing their healths or 
their fortunes ill, shew a great rcluctaitce 
to let their conduct, in point of religion 
or morals, be touched with any serious- 
ness. So tliat, just where they need ad- 
monition most, they have tin* least given 
them. It is but f('w, that can with pn>- 
priety use freedom enough with them, to 
do uny good ; for, to slight and distant 
hints they think no serious regard is due. 
And amongst those tliat can, there are 
fewer yet that will undenakc an oflice, in 
which they have little prospect either of 
success or thanks. Indeed the generality 
of those that come about them, in 
likelihood, mean nothing, but their own 
interest, or their own amusement; and 
these, they may be sure, will take care 
never to otfend them by giving them good 
suivice: hut there is much cause to 
suspeet, what the great, notwithstanding 
seldom do suspect, that they will often 
court them by giving them bad ; or, if 
they do not (lirectly persuade them into 
sin, (w hich might sometimes be too gross 
bi'haviour), will however more covertly 
dispose them to it ; encourage and coun- 
tenance them in it ; either to bring about 
some particular end, which they haVo lO 
serve by it, or with a general- view of nmk * 
ing themselves agreeable. 

To be thus environed with temptaiioni^ 
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and probably sensible of none of them, is a 
most pitiable condition. And yet the ricli 
and great, when they arc l(*d wrong, do not 
so deserve compassion, as not to deserve 
much blame too. For as there are some 
thiiigstocxcusc their faults, there are many 
that aggravate I hem, Theiredueation, 
costly and laboured in several r(Np< cis, 
must have been conducted \sith the ab- 
surdest negligence in the most material ; if 
it hath not given them a much superior 
Iviiowledgc of their duty, to tliat which 
common persons can usually acquire. 
'I’heirdisengagenientafterwaifU from cares, 
that others arc swallovved up in, alfords 
them peculiar leisure for thought and re- 
colleriion ; and the vast and evident impor- 
tance of their whole Ix’haviour, on such a 
inultitude of uccoiints, one should think 
could not tail of engaging their iittention 
to every step they take, bo that if they 
have fewer occasional admonitions given 
them ; it might bo hoped they would liave 
less need of tluin; for their very situation 
admonishes them CHnistantiy, tliat ihe\ are 
raisfd by Pnjvidcnco above oihi rs, m or- 
der to be authors and examples of goovl, 
not evil, to their Kllow-c rciiturcs. Ihi'* 
is directly their busimss and trust ; it !<> 
the noblest and Iiappicst thai c an be 'riu* 
labours of it are sotleiicd by many lion ;r- 
ablc and ph asing ciistiuciioiis, vvlii( h (kk! 
hath bestowed on ihun ; for w Inch he will 
justly expect they shall make liini a re- 
turn. If it be such as it ought, they will 
be eminent for c\er m the next woild, as 
well as for a few days in this ; and liow 
can persons be oxen -able, that are unin- 
fluenced by such consideraiioiis r ^ 

It is very true, our Sav loiir doth express, 
in very strong terms, the difliriilty of a 
rich man's entering into tlie kingdom of 
heaven. But lie means, of sucli a one*', 
professing himself a subje< l of C'lirisl ; 
which required uncoininon resolution at 
that time, when ail wci’lilly aiUantages 
were to be given up, and tlic bitterest per- 
secutions undergone for the sake of the 
gospcL V et ev on then no man was excused, 
either from cinbrat ing or pracli*'ing Chris- 
tianity; much less now. And if at all 
times the great have temptations beyond 
others, they have also reasons beyond 
others for struggling with them, and will be 
jrcw'arded beyond others for overcoming 
them. 7 'hejefore 8 t. Paul in the text gives 


them no tlispcnsations, but only prov'ides 
for them strongcT warnings : and instead of 
authorising the ministers of CiocJ's word 
to wink at their faults, requires that they 
admonish them wiih singular earnestness 
to perforin their duties. 'I'lie only prero- 
gative in relation to this matter that can be 
allowed them. But as in general the least 
oft'ensive, and therefore most etTicacious 
way of admonishing, is by public instruc- 
tion, we usually confine ourselves to that; 
and the upper part of mankind ought to 
atteiul upon il morecunstantly, and hearken 
to it more seriously, in pr(»portion us they 
are le'NS likely to be told their faults and 
tlu‘ir dangiTs, in jirivaie, to good purpose; 
and should .wlVvrihe uord of i whortaiion 
(Ilcb. xiii. C‘J.) to be given wiili greater 
plainness and freedom !(> them all in 
common, llie greater objeetions there are 
against taking any consuh iMble liberties 
Willi each of ilu iu singly. 

And rbo'-e of middle rank, may yet, 
when com join'd wiili their inferiors, he 
onsidi'revl as hi'.ihly exalK-d, and do ac- 
coniinglv ( ofRicier themselves as such. All 
do/Kv*' above the lowest, are concerned 

1 !»>er e the Apo.sth's cbaige; and the 
v('iy l(nv('si will find llieir own failures, 
amt ilnir own < b’lgeiimi^. inurmixed of 
ionise villi what will be said about thos® 
u: ibeii* bc'itoir. 

Now ii,e peculiar (iaiigi I'j of the rich 
and gieat itoi ll:ong!i the Xjiostle names 
only the lonivT, I’le 1 1 nnoMon is so cIo.m', 
that he may well be iimh r.siood to mean 
boilij arises liiber from the eminence of 
their station, or tJie abundance of their 
weallb; and therefore the text points a 
caution against (x.ch. But I shall be able 
at priseiit to treat only of the first; 
which IS, t/iat they he nut 

Every so perioi ny, ol every sort, wliirh 
ITU n only imagine themselves possessed of, 
is too lialih' both to Ix' over-rated and im- 
properly used. lUit superior fortune and 
condition are advantages so visible to all 
eyes, create such dependencies, and give 
such iiiriiieiice, that it is no wonder, if 
they tempt to uncomiium haughtiness. 
Even such as rise to them by accident, arc 
so eager to have all the world acknowledge 
them to be what they are just become, 
that they often (juilc forget what they 
were a while before. Such as acquire 
them by their own application and abili- 
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tics, hardly i*\cr fail to think very highly 
of thiTnsel\cs on that account. And they 
who arc born to them, usually set out 
from the first with despisiin; those beneath 
them : as indeed lo he descended from 
ancestors of note ; to hear a name which 
others have been acenstomed to res|)ect ; 
to enjoy perhaps hereilitary honours, and 
on every occasion t(; be addres^t'd in otlicr 
language, than - is used to the vulgar sort 
of men ; these things are enough to (iver- 
set the minds of the weak ; and they have 
some dcgri*e of wrong effect upon most; 
more, perhaps, than they themsehes aie 
sensible of. 

Now undoubtedly distinguished rank is 
entitled to distinguished regard ; and the 
good order of soci(‘ty very iniicli depends 
on ket'ping up that regard ; and therefore 
the great should iii a proper in inn(‘r be 
much more careful to k< ep it up, than 
many of them are. J or iinleed their con- 
descensions anil familiarities, are ofien 
with such veryu rung person*', and in such 
very wrong ways, that prcsei sing an ovi r- 
distant behaMour wrnild, of^tiie iwf), be 
much the b Ucr, l)()t!i for themselves, anrl 
those whom iIk v are pleased lo honour 
with theii intimacy, lliil v. n -y nurse 
wp the coiiscioiisne'-s of ihrii ov, ii "tini ri- 
ority into a conn 'niJiiious nv‘<de» r 
others, and in^uieiji e\['e Matioie* < f un it 
subnu:>sions troca them ; t!e*, hav ‘ lm -' l 
need to bo renunJi.i, ilial respi‘( t . |,am 
lo weallli aiul biiih, bis ansr the n aimon 
good recjiiires it, m t because the j < isons 
who receive it, are .dv.ays vvoitliy ».l it : 
and when lln‘\ are iin\v(ifh\, iIr . have 
much more rca->«Mi lo b»’ hiipj!de(»n tin ir 
own account, than vain oriaccrunt<»f ihi ir 
estates or thei:- ancesTors. 'Ihewi^eand 
good indeed will viji w them the oulwartl 
regard, to which they are enlilleil ; bill 
inw'urd tliey must exjieci from none, ex- 
cept thewi-ak and JiicunsnU'rate: nor wdl 
the false appearances of it fiom the aitfiil 
and interested do ihi iu any serviti-: but 
their dishononrabb* iH-luuiour will he the 
more conspicuous for th.eir honouiable 
station. 

And even supposing them guilty of no- 
diing eise lo lessen the e -teem they claim ; 
yet claiming too much cd' it, or too open- 
ly, will Irusirato their inteniioii most ef- 
fectually. For neither equals nor inferiors 
will sutl'er near so much to be extorted 


from them, as they would have bestowed 
most freely of their own accord. ] laughti- 
ness therefore towaids all, who are not ab- 
solute dependants, is a most ridiculous 
thi»g ; ami to such as are, it'is a very ini- 
priuh-nt one. For the highest lie greatly 
at the mercy even of those who serve them, 
and attend upon them; in respect of their 
characters, their crexlit and weight in the 
world, their fortunes, their ease, their 
very safely. And therefore to treat those, 
who are ever so much at our command, 
with such humanity and atl'ability, as may 
secure tlieir good opinion and good will, 
is mere common lionest policy. 

lUitonesorlof condescension to inferiors 
maybe of ])(‘culiar advantage; I mean, 
hsiciiing to useful information and advice 
from tlumi : things, which the great arc 
apt to think themselves above, when every 
<»ne else set's they have much need of 
them. 7'^c ric/i man^ as Solomon observes. 
is jci.se in his ou'n conceit : bnt the poor., 
that hath understanding, scarchvth him out, 
(Frov. wviii. ll.) Neither afiluence, nor 
high rank, by any means ini])ly superiority 
ot judgement ; or it tliey did, th<^ Itest 
judgeinent-> often want 10 be instructed in 
the natiiie and circumstances of what 
thev.ire jnd/c upon ; and indei'd to ba 
gun. did 5i«:.nn''i the nnsiakes, to which 
inexpei ‘'.ce, iiruKerteneo, oruJei n pre- 
jiui.is s, m/y .'xpo'^e them. And the more 
inipMur.-ni any in and the h ss care- 

billy ami s« riously we i.i\e weighed it, 
tfieie.ore iKVe*.s y lh<*ie eviilently appears, 
tii.-'.r we sfiunM earoih' i> in udationloit. 
How atre i l\ then *.h mid the greatest 
hear tlie appuinled teachers of religion : 
the {f/ic uvcdful (J.iike, \. 4*2.) to 

th<Mi ell rnal ha|)pine^.s ; and j^eiliaps the 
very thing that many of them have liithcrlo 
Coiisidereil the leas!. \it jiossll'lv set th(?m- 
‘flvrs the must to despise ami riiliciile ! 
lUit in then* worldly allairs lo(», it might 
pievent innun'erahle enois and distresses, 
ll they would voiiehsiife on fii occasions, 
to lei ei\e ami encoiii age lessons ol w isiioin 
from those beneath tliein. you will 

easily discern, a \ery diti’erent matter 
from iKiiig led and governed; lo which 
the inostself-sullii lent of men, under artful 
managi;menr, are often the most subject. 

Ii is governing ouisehes by exerting the 
rational powers, wb.irh God hath given u*, 
instead of being slaves to our passions and 
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fancies. W« cauiioC alter truth : and 
therefore, how exalted soever our condi t ion 
be, wc should thinfi it no disgrace, but tho 
highest honour, to submit to it. Nor is 
the obligation of doing so in the least dif- 
ferent, whether we discover it ourselves, or 
learn it from others. Jf reason hath at all 
a right to direct us, it bath an equal 
right, whc-nce soever it comes. And thc^ 
most truly consklerabie persons have al- 
ways been the readiest to follow the opi- 
nion of such, as were in all respects their 
inicriorSj whenever they happened to be in 
the right. Nor is there |x;rhaps any part 
of humility, that can give us more repu- 
tation than this, or do us more service. 

But if humility in the great could be no 
other way beneficial to them ; yet avoid- 
ing the guilt of so injurious a behaviour, as 
indulging a proud spirit prompts (hcmi to, 
is surely a motive important enough. 
Hence it is that instead of learning for- 
giveness of him, who was meek and lotohf 
in heart (Matt. xi. 29.), they often resent 
offences of very small consequence, nay 
undesigned ones, very immoderately ; and 
some, even to the demanding of the blood 
of others at the ha«ird of their own. And 
though perhaps they themselves began the 
injury, yet they imagine their honour 
binds them to violate the laws of God and 
ituin in order to revenge it : which absurd 
notion they have patronized in tlie world, 
till per«:ons, so far beneath them, have 
taken it up, that one should hope (hey 
might be induced to lay it down for tliat 
reason, if not for better. But the haugh- 
tiness of the great, without being com- 
bined with anger, doth in cold bicxKl in- 
finite miscliief. And they should consi- 
der, that it is the same aggravation of the 
fault, if one who is justly possessed of su- 
periority already, unjustly aff'ccLs more ; 
as it would bo in the rich to pilfer and 
rob. In countries of legal liberty indei^d, 
there is not so much room, for the pride 
of the upper part of the world to bear 
upon the lowci-. And truly both may 
thank God for it : the one, that they are 
thus delivered from the temptation ; the 
other, from the suffering. For very 
dreadful is both the wick^ncss and the 
•misery, to which unlimicixl power leads : 
and Solomon describes the latter very 
podietically : / returned and considered 
nth the oppressions, that are done under 


the sun : and behold, the fears of such 
as were oppressed, and they had no com^ 
forter : and on the side of their oppress 
sors uas power ; but they had no cam* 
fortet\ Wherefore 1 praised the dead, 
that are already dead, more than the 
living, which are yet alive. Yea, better 
is he, than both they, which hath not 
yet been ; and hath not seen the evil 
work that is done under the sun. (Eccl. 
iv. 1,2,3.) But though a merciful Pro- 
vidence hath preserved this nation, freer 
than any other, from such extremities ; 
yet every where the rich and great make 
their inferiors suffer a gr<'at deal too 
much : sometimes by a designed and stu- 
died haughtiness, often by a ch^css and 
contemptuous one, which renders them 
inattentive to what those in lower life may 
fed ; when perhaps from principle, such 
as it is, they would avoid doing injuries to 
their equals, and arc by no means without 
tenderness towards them. 

Thus too many treat their tenants bald- 
ly, or permit them to be so trea^ : some- 
times indeed from avarice; %metimcs 
from the urgency of wants which follies 
and vices have created ; but frequently, 
from not thinking it worth while to in- 
quire, whether such mean creatures are 
well or ill used, and refusing to be trou- 
bled with their complaints and remon- 
strances ; which, though often groundless, 
ina}' often likewise very just. Now 
were we in this wretched case, w'e should 
soon discern it to be oxlremcly cruel in 
oursuperiors, to imagine us unch^servingof 
Ixung regarded and cased in bad times, 
or under the p. cssure of uiie.\pected acci- 
dents ; to indulge their own love of 
money, or keep up their idle expen- 
siveness to the full, whatever we and 
our families might undergo, whose labour 
must pay for all ; to throw new burthelnti 
upon us, not because wc were able to bear 
them, but because they were unwilling ; 
to subject us, without redress, to the 
partialities and resentment of their agents, 
or crush us under the weight of their 
own ; obliging us perhaps to seek a live- 
lihood elsewhere to our certain loss and 
probable ruin, if at any time we were 
less obsequious to tlicm than they re- 
quired, though on occasions where we 
ought to be left free. Such behaviour all 
men would think exceedingly barbarous. 
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were they to rx|>erieiicc it ; awl therefore 
all i^iould resolve never to be guilty of it, 
and apply to this case amongst ethers, 
that admirable exhoitation of the Son of 
Sirach : wakt not an hungry soul sorrow^ 
ful; neither provoke a man in his disirtss : 
reject not the supplication of the qfflkttdy 
neither tw'n thy face away from a poor 
ma^. Turn not away thy eye from the 
needy f and give him no occasion to curse 
thee. For if ' he curse, thee in the bitter- 
ness of his soitly jhis prayer shall he heard 
of him that made him, — Let it not grieve 
thee to bow down thine ear to the poor ; 
and give him a friendly answer^ with 
meekness, (Ecclus. iv. 2, 4^ 5, 0, 8.) 

Anotkjjpr sort of persons, for whom su- 
periors too commonly will not vouchsafe 
to have the consideration that they ou^t, 
are those who come to them upon busi- 
ness. Obliging such to an unroasonablc 
attendance, making them wait long, and 
it may be return often, (wlien p<Thap.s 
only idleness/ or caprice, or occupations 
thatmigh^ell be interrupted, prevent their 
being displtched immediately,) is a very 
provoking and a very injurious kind of 
stateliness* Time ougJit to be precious 
to all men ; and is peculiarly j)recious to 
tliosc, who have aflairs and appointments 
to till it w ith, that either must lu* attended 
on, each in its season, or tiiey and theirs 
must sutfer, perhaps be undone. And 
were it considered, hut near so mucli as 
it ought, how very large a sliure of tin' 
time of others, a few <»f these proud or 
thoughtless men an* sut)iei<‘nt to consume, 
it would be found a matter of no small 
seriousness. 

But there is another fault still woi'se fre- 
quently joined with this; deeming Jt 
beneath their notice, vvhellier such of their 
inferiors, as have just awl rensonable de- 
maiKls u])on them, arc paid when they 
ought. At the same time they would think 
it infamous not to pay, what they lose to 
the vilest wretch in the pernicious practice 
of gaining, though the law, for the pub- 
lic good, discourages and almost forbids 
their doing it. Notwitlistaiiding which, 
by a monstrous })ervi‘rsion of language, 
they call llicM last their debts of honour, 
in oj)posiii*^ i In; ionner. If. is very 
true tinn iv- • n. f ar all akin t*> pride, 
frenu* t - I f.M!' e f,. of high rank to 
ing.b ' ■ ‘in ' M mg tlieir cre- 


ditors. But so far as they take liberties 
in this respect, which, were tiiey less con« 
siderablo in the world, they would not 
dare to take, and probably would not think 
of taking ; so far thejir ii^iistice aristSS from 
a haughty confidence in their own great- 
ness ; and a contemptuous indiference, to 
what inconveniences and difficulties they 
expose others. There needs but a little 
consideration to sec, what exquisite dis- 
tresses such a conduct must produce ; 
and how pitiable the situation of those 
poor people must be ; who, on pain of 
losing all their business, dare not refuse 
credit ; and }X't are in a likely way to be 
ruined if they give it. The common me- 
th<xl of saving themseivi^, 1 fear, is, by 
making unreasonable gains from Che good 
part of their customers, to indemnify them- 
selves for the delays, and often final dis- 
appointments, which they meet with from 
the bad. But this is plainly punishing 
such as use tliefti well, for the faults of 
others who use them ill : a behaviour of 
which no one should be guilty, and there- 
fore no one should be driven to it ; hut 
least of all by those, whose circumstances 
either do or might exempt them the most 
entirely from any necessity of such injus- 
tice. 1'he can* of being punctual in die 
discharge of tlieir debts, and considerate, 
for that purjiose, in comparing their 
incoiiK* and expences, and attentive to 
keep the latter within the compass of lire 
former, far i'rom being below' llu' greatest, 
enables them to sliew iheinsehes truly 
great on many occasions, wlien otherwise 
they could not : but the figure which they 
make in the eyes of mankind, amidst ail 
their sjih'ndin-, for the want ot this can* ; 
and the poor arts, to which they are 
obliged to condescend, for quieting their 
creditors, and supporting their extrava- 
gances, aie extremely unsuitable to a 
station, that claims ilislingiiished inspect. 

Another, vtny blaineabh*, and veiy per- 
nicious instance of liigh-mind<*dness in 
the gieat, is, imagining the management 
of their families an attention too low for 
them. Even that of their rhddren thoy 
very commonly despise to an astonishing 
degit'e. And yet think it no dishonour, 
to throw away on i*veiy trillc and f*)lly, 
that they can hunt out, many of those 
Jiours, a few of which might do a great 
dealtowiirdsinakiiigliie.ableising, (whiclt 
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now through their fault is often a curs*'), 
to those whom they have brought into it. 
Or if they liave humility enough to in- 
spect some part of their education, it is 
usually the outward and shewy, but least 
material part: and they would be asliamcil 
of the supposition of their taking any se- 
rious pains, to plant in them those princi- 
ples of religion and^ virtue, on learning 
which the present and future happine^^s of 
their children depends ; and their oun, on 
teaching them. If persons can treat the 
very fritii of t/icir bodtf (Mich. \i. 7.) 
in such'^ manner, no wonder if llu*. ser- 
\ants under th(‘ir roof are treated amiss. 
And yet a lender regard to the meanest of 
them is unquestionably the duty of the 
highest of thovc v\ho employ them. l*'or 
our common humanity requires, that their 
disiidvantagcous condition be not rendered 
more so than it needs, either by designor 
negligence, of which nature hath given 
them as strong a feeling as their blotters. 
And therefore, of our own accord, we 
should inquire and consider about them : 
when they offer complaints, we should 
reoeive them ; and if there be some impro- 
priety in the mantier of making them, 
pass over ifiat, as proceeding p(‘rhaps 
fioin ignorance, perhaps from a present 
sense of siitiering; look to the suhsiance 
of what they allege, aiul giant them due 
redress. Again, when they seem to he in 
a fault, weshould submit toluar jiatieiilly, 
and e.xainine eijuilahly, every plea they 
Lave to make. I'or there may be cir- 
c'uinstain < s <jf no small weight in rlu*ir 
favour, b(/th as lo what they rem<»iistrate 
about, aiKl vs hut they are lutu^eil of, 
which wemay nei have rightly un<ler'*food 
or considered ; and iheiefoie siiouhl per- 
mit them to be laid l>« lore us. Otbervvise 
we treat them as unworthy of conimoi; 
justice, and incur tiiut guilt, which J<'b 
hath expressed in such aifecting word?* 
that they can never be <*ijiitted, when this 
subject IS mentiom'd. Jf I did despise 
ihe cause of in p wafh,^cr\ ant, or my maid’’ 
seriant, abc/i they conteiuUd uith me ; 
uhat shall 1 do uhen Cod risetk up, and 
uhen he visitctfi^ what shall I answer 
hhnl Did not he that made me, make 
him : and did not one fashion us in the 
pamb f (Job, xxxi. 1.‘5, 14, J5.) 

1 am very sensible, that entering in per- 
0>n too minutely into the particulars ot 


every small domestic concern, may sit ill 
upon people of rank ; and perhaps be 
inconsistent with ihcir attention to afikirs 
of more importance. Hut so far as they 
can with any propriety look into things, 
they should be careful, not only to behave 
mildly and equitably to their- servants 
themselves, but to see that they behave so 
one. to another. For in large families espe- 
cially, there are sometimes dreadful griev- 
ances of this kind : and requisite subor- 
dination may be siifliciently preserved, 
without either countenancing or permit- 
ting oppression. 

Not that under colour of gentleness to 
them, we should suffer them to live uncon- 
tiolled, and to do as they plcus^. This 
w ouhl hea falsegooil-natui e,and ratensive- 
ly ])ernicious. We may think pt*rhaps,t!iat 
we shall hurl nobody by it, but ourselves; 
and even this vvc. ought not to do. Hut 
indeed, along wiili ours<‘lves, we shall 
hurt the fortunes, it may be the morals 
too, of those who ought to he dearest to 
us; for wicked servants are dangerous 
corrupters : we shall set an Hkample of 
ill management in our own families, 
wJiich will make it more difficult for 
others t(» manage theirs well : and we 
shall <lo the greatest prejinlice of all to 
those, who will probably at pieseiil the 
h‘asi complain of it ; I mfiin the pool 
vvretch(‘s, vviunn we indulge so wrongly, 
Ftir it is hardly to be hoped, hut that our 
mgligence about th(‘lr conduct, will 
tempt them, either to be dishonest, 01 
idle, (jr wasteful, in our service; or vi- 
cious and d;‘-volute ; or however, forget- 
lul of their d :ty to (kul. And we owe it 
to them, a'- v/t have taken 4hein under 
Dili care, to preserve them, if wc can, 
from all these sins ; to direct their steps 
in the ivtiy s o. religion and viiluc; and 
not exposi* lliern to ruin here, ami misery 
hereafter, for want of vouchsafing to look 
a little after them : a shocking iustanct; 
of haughtiness in relation to out brethren 
for whom Christ died. (1 Cor. viii. 11.; 

I hiu e enlarged so long on these par- 
ticulars, in which the upper part of the 
world are too high-rninded, to attend to 
their duly; that 1 must comprehend the 
re.st in a very few words; which I beg 
all, who arc concerned, to reflect upon 
more distinctly, and apply to thombclves 
impartially. VVbuever makes bif ranji or 
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his wealth a privik‘ge,*<.‘ithcr to swy or d(» 
things to any one that arc injurious or un- 
becoming ; or to omit things that uiv. right 
and good : whoever makes use of his in- 
feriors for his own advantage or aimise- 
mentj to their incomeniem e, and neg- 
lects them when he hath done; whoexer 
expects more from them, in any respect, 
than he hath a reasonable elaini to ; or 
makes his superiority, l)y tlie ostentation 
of it painful, or by the misuse of it der 
mental, justly f.ills under tlie Apostle s 
charge, as a high-minded ofi‘end(T against 
man and God. And though otlences of 
this kind are heinous in all persons, yet 
they are peculiarly so in Christians; 
wliose rule, whicli they pr<»fess to follow, 
is : Be kindhf q/t'cctioucd one to another^ 
uith Orot/icrti/ tore ; in honour prvferriivj: 
one another: mind not hi^h thinu^s^ hat 
eondeseend to men fif toxe eat ale. (lloin. 
xiii. 10. Ui.) Let nothinir he dom 
through atii/’e •^)r rain glorii^ but in tow- 
It ness qf mi. til let each esteem other better 
than tlicjns^ es. Look not every man on 
his owtt things, but every man also on the 
things of' others. Let this mind be in 
you u'kieh was aho in Christ Je.sus^ uho 
being in the form of Cod, took on him 
the form of a serxant, and humbled him- 
self unto dcat^, eie/i the death of the 
cross^ (IMiii.il. 8.) Alt of you be 
subject one to anoth(t\ and be eiuthed 
xeith humilitif : for (iod reCi.steth the 
proud, and giieth grace in the humble. 

(I Pet. V. :>.) 

S K 11 M O N I..\XXVIII. 

lly An^ujiisiroi* Srcici.R. 

The Duties of (he Rich. 

1 Tim. \i. 17, 1^. 

Char;;e them that, are lich in this worM, that 
they be wot big:h -mi tided, nor trii^'i in imrci- 
tain richea ; hut in the living (^kI, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy: that 
they do good, that they be rich in good 
worka; i-iady to distribute, willing to com- 
muilicato. 

Jk this passage the Apostle requires the 
ministers of God's word, first, to caution 
pei*sons of wealth and rank against tl 
sins of which tlicy are peculiarly in dan- 
|cr: then to Jay betbre then) the duties, 


to which tliey are jieculiarly bound. I 
haxe endeavoured already to obey his in- 
junclion, in relation to the fi^nnerofthe 
two sins, which he specifies, that of being 
high-minded ; anil now proceed to the 
latter, triisting in uncertain riches : which 
phrase eoinprchcnd.s placing tlic happi« 
ness of life either in wealth itself, or in 
those pl( asures anti amusements, w hich 
it is commonly made the instrument of 
procuring. The prohibition therefore of 
doing tills extends to regulate the acqui- 
sition, the possession and use of a great 
fortune : and to go through tlic subject 
fully, each of these ])oint3 must be con- 
sidered. 

1. 'rhe acquisition. In speculation it 
seems hardly to be expected, that any 
011 I-, w ho is once masU*r of enough to 
ansuer In', real and reasonable wants, 
shouhl f('('l any desire almost, on his own 
account, of having more. : tliat he should 
tak(‘ much pains about ir, is \ery wonder- 
ful ; and that he sliould do any thing 
wrong for it, quite unaccountable. Rut 
that the}, who have siiperlluous wealth 
already, should both disquiet them sel\e.<» 
«ind injun‘ others merely to obtain a 
larger Miperllniiy, is iiicndibly absurd. 
And yit, m fact, these are the personf 
s\ ho.se passion for augmi'nting their in- 
comes IS usually rile strongest. JChcn 
riches increase, .vi t not your heart upon 
th< ni, is the caution of scripture (Ps. Ixii. 
10.;; and accordingly llie son of Siracli 
pronounces, lUessrd is the rieh^ that is 
found XLithout blemish^ and hat knot gone 
after gold. l\lo) is he t and xce xcillcall 
him blessed ; for reonderf ul things hath 
he done among his people. Who hath 
been tried thereby, and found perfect * 
then let him f^lory, (Ecclus. \xxi. 8, 

9, 10.) Jbr’rindivd iieiliier the meaji nor 
tlie unjust things, to wiiicli necessity 
pnanpts the poor, are to be compared 
with those, which pei^ons, far aboxe ne- 
cessity, will notwithstanding do for gain, 
'loo many there are, who seem to account 
iJieir follies and their vices in tlie luimbor 
of things necessary ; and though they 
ha\c abundantly sulheient to live accord- 
ing to tin ir rank, provided they would 
live prudently luul virtuously, will sub- 
mit to aci[uire, by wicked means, what 
they want only to support them in wicked 
Mm 
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courses. And others, tliough unable to 
find oiit^eiiher good or bad uses for ^vhat 
they have iilready, yet arc not at all the 
less eager for ailding more to it ; but will 
do almo>t any thing to enlarge, wliat they 
enjoy nothing from, except as Solomon 
observes be/ioltfing it uifA their eyes 
(E.ccl. V. 11.); and he hath observed fur- 
ther, that the ti/c is not satisfied xiith 
seeing. (Keel. i. 8. Comp. iv. 8. v. 10.) 
Desires increase continually, and cares 
along with them. Such acquisitibns can- 
not jreally promote even their present 
Jnippinoss ; or supposing lliey could, yet 
if using unfair or low arts to serve their 
own interests he excusable in the wealthy, 
in whom is it that any thing is inexcus- 
able ? No temptation is a warrant for 
doing wrong ; but to do wrong, without 
any thing that deserves the name of a 
temptatiini, is exceedingly bad. And it 
cannot be nature, but merely an absurd 
habit, wilfully indulged, that tempts men 
to accumulate what they liavc no need of. 

But though riches alone render oager- 
#\css for more very blameablo and unbe- 
coming, yet greatness added to them 
doubles the fault. Kor exalted rank ab- 
solutely calls for the exercise, of honour- 
able disinterestedness. And there are 
sevi'ral thing*?, in strictness, very lawful 
and hone.^'t, wliich yet are beneaxh people 
of condition; who, as far as, they can 
witli any tolerable prudence, ought ever 
to avoid the slnxdow of a mean action ; 
and leave no room for the imputation of 
being misled by sordid motives in any 
part of hfe. l or who shall vet the ex- 
ample ofn*si>ting such considerations, if 
they give way to tlieiii ? And )et what 
sort of example is there more needful or 
more beneliciali Not that ixople of 
birth and fortune ought to think them- 
selves above all views, either of private 
advantage or of due recom pence for thcii* 
public services. This, in many eases, 
would be a false and ro'uantic delicacy ; 
unreasonably detrimental to themselves 
and their families, and productive of no 
benefi% but harm, to the world around 
them. But iu every case, to act with a 
steady regard^ truth and right and com- 
mon good, ^d, without hesitati(in, to 
prefer tlurir character before their inte- 
rest, when they interfere, is indeed the 
general duty of all men, but of the rich 


'and grt at above all. Whoever violates it 
in private life is almost sure tp contract 
an . infamy, that w’ill make his gains a 
dear purchase. And in affairs of a more 
public nature the guilt at least «► the 
same ; often greater, os the mischiibf done, 
or however bad the example sot* jjs more 
extensive. I nni very sensible how com- 
mon it u for men of seriousness and worth 
in otlior respects, not to consider these 
tilings as matter of conscience at all, and 
accordingly to mkc sb'ange liberties in 
relation to them. But a little impicrtiul 
rcIltKtion would s('fui show, lliut both rcii- 
son and religion prohibit the obstructing 
of Useful measures by opposition, for- 
warding bad ones by subserviency, en- 
couraging wickedness or worthlessness, 
departing from justice and equity, for any 
srUisli or any party cn<l whatever, \Yeie 
even ag(‘iHTal m>o(l proposed to be served 
by it, evil is not to be done t hat good may 
c«wie (Rom. iii. 8.); nor will any come 
from it that would not have been more 
effectually ubtaiiu'd, and ioi!i|Mr preserved, 
by other means. And as forgood nierelv 
jK'rsonal, wboevt'raims at tliut by mvtlwMls 
hurtful to Ins country, whatever outward 
advantages he may gta by^t, will lose, all 
title t(» peace within. And it will be 
found, if not sof>n, yet^^hicb is worse, 
too late, that his own ilRDrc;»h 
of his ]K»stenty, are so connected vvith 
the Interest of the whole, that all advan- 
tages, made by a behaviour iiiconj»ist( nl 
with it, will be truly uncertain riches^ as 
the text culls them ; will mahe themselx e\ 
Xiings and J(y au ay (Prov, xxiii. 5. \ m 
the time of general calami^* ; or pcThe.ps 
long before, m the precedhig general 
wickedness, wi.ich he hath been inslru- 
inental in hastening on : and thea re- 
proach and sliamr will be the only poijion 
left to him oi iiis. But how righteous 
soever the acquisition of ^their wealth 
may liave been, the rich in this world 
have need that a charge be given tlicm. 

2. Concerning the possession of it. 
In tlic possession alone, some of them 
seem to have placed the whole of its 
value ; making literally, as Job cxptesscs 
it, gold their hopCy and saying to 4hc 
fine goldy thou art my coft/idence (Job, 
xxxi. 24.) ; and neither employing it.to 
any beneljt of their own, nur of ftjiy 
one else. Now keeping a heap of woaUh, . 
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merely for the «akc of keeping it, is an 
appatfertt Absurdity. Keeping it, meivly 
the repute of having it, is a \ety lo\v 
indd'cAmem. And if laying tip Agtiinst 
acet^ehts be prefended, a iiioderiite 
store will sdflicc for a reiisonabk? security, 
and nothing can secure uh 'absoluteiy. 
Indeed fhc' larger tlic fortune, the more 
room for accidents, in one part or ano- 
th«* of ft and the loss of a 5mall part w ill 
l>c‘ as grievous to a hem t set upon riches, 
as 'tlfat: of a larger to another man. Bc- 
sid^< who^Ti* lives only to the purpose 
of saving and accuinulating, will he 
tcmjrtod by this nil ing passion to a sinful 
neglect of the poor and the wcfhhy 
among his friends and dependants, perhaps 
among his relations and very children. 
For that important obligation of prorid- 
ins^ for their oti n^ and pedal h/ for those 
of their oun houscy (on which St. Paul, 
in the chapter before the text, (1 ^’iln. 
V. 8.) hath laid so great a stress, and 
which the covetous imagine, or pretend, 
they ate ^faithfully performing), doth 
not consist at all in hoarding up for them 
as much asthoy can, but in bestow ing upon 
them as ]nuch|is they need. Tliis not only 
the context proves, «ind the use of the 
original word in other authors, but the 
nature of th^ft||ing. For whoever is in 
want of any tmig roejuisite, is evidently 
unprovidod-for, how much wealth soever 
another may say he keeps for him, whilst 
he really keeps it from him. And when 
any one hath made^trovision enough for 
those who peculiarly belong to him, to 
put them in a way suitable to their con- 
dition, he can seldom be bound, and is 
not always at liberty, to do more. Ilie 
care cf them indeed is the lirst demand 
upon him ; yet alter this is sufliciently 
ti^^, and even while it is taking, there 
may be many other most equitable 
claims ; and they arc all of them entitled 
to a proportionable regard by thatgenoial 
precept of reason, ns well as scripture, 
ikithkoldnot good from them to xc/iont it 
is duc^ XL’hen it is in the poire r of thy 
hand to do it, j[Prov. iii. 27.) Some 
ocoft&ions present themselves to every 
one,' and frequent occasions to the rich 
and great, on which extending sires of li- 
berality far beyond the narrow bounds 
of a fannily^ is indeed but discharging a 
debl;' which the participation in com- 


mon of human natuie brings tipoti uj, 
and he that hath made its a\l of one 
htood (Acts, xvii. 26\) oxpcxrts we shall 
pay. Nor w^ill he fail to iinputef it fofr 
heinous guilt, at the ’ day of Judgement^ 
(as our .Saviour hath given us awful 
tvaniing), If Ihey whom" he hath particu- 
larly qualified for works of charity, and 
expressly apprduted the stewards and 
<lispensers of whlit he hath Instowetl on 
them purposely for that very end, shall, 
in breach of so sacred a trust, confiniz to 
themselves the bounty which w'os'^accd 
in tlieir hands, that all around them might 
iX!Ci*ivc a proper share of it; 

But som(! of the higher part of man?- 
kind a<lventuiv to go still gifater lengths 
than this, to prt'serve the possession f>f 
what they have : detain from otherA, 
without scniph', what even in legal jus- 
tice they are entitled to; and dt‘fond 
tht‘inselves against the demand of it, on 
the a<l vantage-ground of their WTalth, or 
their rank and station ; which render it 
ollen difficult and expensive, sometimes 
impossible, for their inferiors to obtain 
rt'dress. A most ungenerous, dishonest, 
tyrannual use of tlie prerogatives f>f their 
condition ! Every one imist see it to be 
so : and they, upon whom tlie eyes of 
every one are fixed, should have no little 
regard to this consideration, amongst 
others that are still weightier. 'I'he pri- 
vileges granted by law to some were 
granted for the security the public 
good, not the pe.tron.^tgi* of private op- 
jircssion. And those, which others take 
to themselves, of awing or ruining, by 
tlie superiority of tlicir fortune or their 
credit, such as pirsume to think of reco- 
vering what is denied them, are contrary 
to the whole, intent of law and of human 
society. Not to say, that whoever hath 
a spark of true greatness, will be desirous 
to put any one, with whom hi* hath a 
coiitrovei*sy, fairly on tlie level f’.ir an 
equitable decision of it. and will 
with Elihu in Job, f thou const ansrecr 
me, set thy unrds in order hfnrc wr, 
stand up, '*^Bchofd, mu terror ^hatl not 
make thee afraid^ /uither shaU my hand 
he heavy ifpon thee, (Ab; xx.xiii. 5, 7«) 

But perhaps they win plead, that the 
demands, which they refuse to sutMy, 
are unjust impositions. And without 
question, if that be really and c?\’idcmly 
M m 2 
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so, they not only urn warraiucd to stand 
out thenisclvcs, but ought to protfct 
others iu doing it, as far as they pro- 
perly can. liut then, it is never allow- 
able tp make this plea, without being sa- 
tisfied of Its truth : and nieft cannot bt't 
reasonably satisfied of any thing, con- 
cerning which they have not impartially 
sought lor full information, and coolly 
considered it. They may have enter- 
tained suspicions, they may hav«' heard 
reports^ they may have reeeived positi\e 
ussuraiws, perhaps from the prejudicc'd, 
perhaps from the ignorant; but these 
things, without knowing what the other 
side hath to answer, are no foundations 
m all to dt'tei’inine upon, in matters of 
property : whore it should over he ob- 
served, as a general rule, that though we 
are indeed eoncenu'd to impure what 
demands are. ill-groundetl, ami reject 
them ; yet we are much inore concerned 
to impure what are well-giouniled, and 
comply with them. Our intense only 
is at stake in one case, and olh'U a very 
small inUTcst too ; but our honour and 
conscience in the other. For whoever 
presumes, in any matter, to say, he will 
not do what justice or equity requins he 
should do, may in other re^jiccts be a 
worthy man, but in this he is very blame- 
able ; ami vvitc the same temper to in- 
fluence his whole conduct, he \V(uild be 
completely wicked. Indeed, tf» s«iy the 
truth, unjustly wilhhohling things is 
much the same crime as unjustly taking 
them away. And whoever is iu reality, 
as well as name, a man of honour, were 
it ever so jiiuth in liis powci, by his own 
authority, or the coinplaisiiuce of otiuTs, 
to procure himself iim*quitable prolits or 
savings, without any possibility of con- 
troui ; will not endeavour, will not per- 
mit, that a preference or favour, inju- 
rious to any one person in the world, 
shall over be shown him. Lie will check 
the baseness of those who vvouhl pay 
court to him by such vile practici-s, and 
obviate! the fean-> of such as apprelieiid^ 
they may displease him by acting up- 
rightly, where it makes against him. 
Far from coi^jlLving or desiring to be 
cased at the expence of tliobc bem^ath 
Lim, ho w ill require to be put on no bet- 
ter a footing than other men ; and to be 
cliarged with his full share of the bur- 
dens of society^ since he receives his full 


share of its benefits. No matter, that 
while he behaves thus, others, and it may 
be those of his own rank, will not fail to 
behave very ililferently, nor he perhap» 
to be a suficror by it. He will be ton- 
tent, if they please to have it so, that 
seeking and enjoying unfair advantages, 
shall be their character ; and i-efu-sing 
and despising them, his. 

Rut besides the sins, which may Ix’- 
committed in the getting or keeping of 
wealth, there arc 

.‘L Others, committed too frequently 
in using it; which persons of superior 
fortune and niiik must be charged to 
avoffl, and which undoubtedly the tc.xl 
comprehends. For thiir trust 

in riches is just as much the description 
of those, who place the happiness of life 
in the enje^yment of large estates, as those 
w'lio place it in the ])ossession of them. 
Nay indeed, as a vt ry great ])art of the 
antient VNcallh C(>n'.isted immediately in 
plenty of those things, which give plea- 
sure in the consumption of m ; so vo- 
hqauousni ss, which surely the Ajiostlc 
would not omit on this occasion, vva:> 
perhaps more especially ^designed to be 
forbiildcn than rapaeiousness, or exces- 
sive parsimony. And it confirms this, 
that when luir Saviour^as cautioning 
his h<‘arers against layinj^p treasure foi 
tlieniselvos, insteiul of Ix ing rich towards 
CJod ; the parable, by which ho chose to 
do it, vv is that of a person, who liaving, 
as he thought, ahunibinl provision of good 
things for many years, detoniiined upon 
it from thencefoilh to iuhe his vasc^ catj 
(Irinh^ fi/fit he merry, (Luke, xii. 17 — 
‘Cl.) Now this man is the representative 
of a nuiiMTous multitinle, wlio agree en- 
tirely in his general scheme, though they 
<litU r iVuiii eacli other in several jtarti- 
culars. 

Some trust in their riclies so very in- 
considerately, that they trust there will 
never be an end of them, let them bii 
squandered as extravagantly as they will. 
So they set out with gratifying themsclve* 
in every thing, and looking after nothing ; 
till, having been the admiration of the 
weak, and the pity of the wise for a few 
years, and contribute to undo their equals 
by their example, ami their inferiors 
by tlie honour of employing and not 
paying them ; they are reduce from the 
grandeuri wliich they should have 
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to difficulties that they need 
ftcyef have known. But they will feel 
cliim npw the more severely Jor their 
f»^i^eFCcdin<$ indulgences, and ^^et periiups 
will ,, be tempted to plunge forwanl, 
through meanness and wickedness, into 
dci^per ruin, instead of retreat in|; as soon 
as they perceived their niislake ; wliicli 
last it they would do, with an ingenuous 
aeknowledgenieEit of it, they would de- 
serve to Ik* lreiite<l witli much t(‘nderness, 
as having erred only through inexpe- 
rience and thoughtless levity, not ill de- 

Others, if they do not dissipa^heir 
estates in so wild a manner, vet usctliein 
principally to minister to their sensuality 
and dehauehery ; vices wliieh men of su- 
perior fomiiu* some-how imagine they 
have a sort of right to l)e guilty of; anti 
men of supe rior rank behave, to man\' of 
them, as if they hud no other (‘nd ofthtir 
bung. Commonly they do so in the 
beginning of life, and, in truth, not un- 
commouFy to the end of it. Vet it is 
evident, bey<ind denial, that reason no 
more allows, and ineJl nation no more 
excuses, theV tilings, in the highest of 
mankind tlian the lowest ; and were all 
mankind to practise them without re- 
claim, tholUhvould 1)1* no living in the 
world. Indeed tlieie is not any degree 
of vicious praeUee, hut hath its propor- 
tional degrees <»f mis< hief, to some oik* 
or other, following it; especially as one 
wrong step leads on imp( rce[)libly, and 
at last, ^as the guilty are apt to think), 
unavoidably, to many others; and thus 
the most liariiiless and hest-natured vic<*s 
in appearance, produce perhaps tin* 
<rucllc*st injuries. Bui the fatal ell’ects of 
sensual indulgences and dis*«olute plea- 
sures on the health';, tlie fortunes, the 
usc'fulnesb, the ic'putations, the peace, of 
those* who give way to them, on the quiet 
iincl prosperity of families, on the good 
order ami strength of civil soci<*ty, are so 
obvious in themselves, so often insisted 
on from this place, and so universally 
acknowledged, (how little* soever the ac* 
knowledgeincnt inHuences men), that 
there can be no need to enlarge on them 
at present. And were they much h‘ss 
notorious than they are; yet, since God 
hath been pleased to interpose his pe- 
remptory commands in a case where 


surely he may, aiid to deliver by express 
revelation such rules for the government 
of every appetite, as his infinite wisdom 
saw to be lit, it behoves the greatest of 
those, who presume* to trai^grtiss the 
limits wJiich he hath set them’, to consider 
well witli themselves what plea they will 
make to him another day fur so doing. 
That nature prompts them to it, is not 
always a truth ; for their excesses are 
often a perversion, a force upon nature: 
and it is never a justification, unless it be 
justifiable for men to do everything to 
which they arc inclined: when yet llioy 
sIkjw perpetually, that they can, it they 
please, curb their strongc'st inclinations 
of this sort, on motives far less consider- 
able tha^ those of ri'ligion. And for the 
remaining excuse of general custom, 
what is wrong for one to do is wrong for 
more ; and (iod will not dispense with 
his laws, merely bi‘cause a number of 
his crc'atuivs join lo di 5 ol>c*y them : be- 
sides that persons of rank arc* bound, 
both in honour and duty, to set the* e\- 
»in[)le, not to follow it blindfcdd. Kx- 
ainpies of vice they have set, till those 
about them and beneath them have learn- 
ed much more of it than their superiors, 

I behove*, wish they had ; hut they must 
wish in vain, till they c hange llieir own 
<*ondi!C’t. And indc'ecl, the* men ofeon- 
dilion espec ially, have left no room for 
anv of llieniselvcs to iiuikc a distinguished 
ligiire in vvic kodn(*ss, w ithout bt'coming 
ahandoni*d to the most shocking and per- 
nicious degree of il ; nor hardly iIumk 
lUit by a virtuous example they may be 
most honourably singular ; for the esteem 
of goodness is still gc iK'ia!, how evc*r rare 
the practice be. And not only the. sober 
]>art of mankind, but the bulk of the im- 
moral, (though doubtless more delighted 
with SIR h as ktrp them in countenance, 
and olteii poorl\ allecling to ricJiculc 
others), }et, do, and must, inwardly, both 
respect and envy the worthy few, who 
adorn exalted rank by an uniform regu- 
larity of life, in the midst of every temp- 
tation to the; contrary. 

Another vc*ry bad use of wealth, 
which too many selhi to place (if 
may judge from the vehemence 
which they pui*sue it) no small p 
their happiness, is that ot 
Whence it arises, thnt so strr 
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fixes itself so deep in the hea^s of such 
niimbi^fds hard to say ; wlietluT it be an 
absurd covetousness, an unmeaning fond- 
nesllfor victory, a groundless persuasion 
of superior skill; an idle con of being 
favoured by fortune, or a wretched longing 
to get rid any how of unwelcome thoughts 
and tedious hours : whatever be its origin, 
its efTeets arc ^K>^t fatal. 'I'hat all play is 
at all times, and to all persons, cither un- 
lawful or inexpedient, I would by no 
means al&m. Hut that very often it is so, 
cannot .Vw denied; and everyone, who 
takcsasharc in it, should consider seriously 
tlie nature and tendency of what he doth. 
If it inclines him to passionate, and perhaps 
profane expressions ; if it inwardly agitates 
his mind, sours his temper, or his 

spirits; if it tempts limi to any sort or 
degree of fraud or unfairness; if it mixes 
him with company dangerous or unsuit- 
able to him; if it devoui*s more time than 
is consistent with a due attention to the 
business of his station, public or private, 
Or to the regular order of liis family; if it 
takes up any part of the time that imglil 
to be spent in religious recollection of his 
ways, or other iinpro\ement of his void 
at home in piety and virtue ; if eitlicr by its 
direct and imnu diate, or any concomitant 
cxpi net's, it leads him into difiicultios and 
distresses, that may lead him into »jin ; if it 
consumes a greaba* part of his income than 
justice to his creditors, the duty of pro\i- 
ding forthose who belong to liim, or of li- 
beral charily to every proper good purpose 
allows ; or if, without any other harm, it 
engages his heart, and a fondness of it 
grows upon him ; it it lowc rs his character, 
and sr> lessens his ability of doimr good in 
the world; nay, supposing it doth iiim no 
harm at all, yet if it dotli harm by liis 
means to otiiers; il it brings the woifhless 
and the wicked into credit and familiarity 
with their belters; if it entices the 
meaning by example, (»r forces them by 
false shame, into doioL^ anything, which 
either in itself, or in their circumstances, 
is unlawful or unwise: in everyone ol 
these rases it is without question very 
’ ^amoable. And whoever iinpaitially 
sidtrs how he fthall preserve ininseif 
fr/iin guilt, as to all of them, will 
jiily find it requisite either (o abstain 
i)lay intircly, or to restrain it in 
cl to much narrower bounds 


than mast mei> do. For the gt^at have^ 
in this matter, as well* as many 
tmstod to their richer so indiscr^tly, and 
ncglecteJl other considerations so iiUir^ly ; 
and their inferiors, dowp to the lowest of 
those that can call themselves persons of 
fashion, (and even beneath that rank), have 
followed them so thoughtlessly and wildly, 
that play is become one of the princi{Hi| 
sins of the present ago, is spread to a 
degree that none of the former ever knew, 
and datly brings forth fruits that tdany 
succeeding ones may have cause to lament* 
But supposing wealth be neither spent 
in tlitaLiipT any of the gross vices mentioned 
bcfoi^yct if it be employed in minister- 
ing to a course of monuh>ccntand refined 
luxury, or in supporting such a pomp of 
life as nourishes vanity and pride, or- in 
tilling so much time w'ith unprofitable 
entertainment, that little room is left in 
the mind for objects of importance: these 
things also the ricli anil great must be 
charged to ainead. For though their con- 
dition will permit plenty and elegance, 
diversions, and amusements, perhaps dig- 
nit 3 'and grandeur; yet it will not permit 
tlieir living to these things, their being 
quite taken up with thorn, and lost in 
them. For not only the transition is too 
<*asy from several iimoccnt^^pleasiires to 
forbidden ones, and expensiveness in any 
way breeds powerful temptations, botli to 
omit right and to do wrong things; but 
supjiosing these dangers avoided, yet a 
life devoted wholl}" or chiefly to the gra- 
lifirations of sens»c, the enjoyment of great- 
ness, or indulgence of trifles, is not^the 
life of a nirional agent; less still of a 
moral ajjd riiigiou*; one; but least of all 
of a miserable sinner, who has so very 
much to account for, and that so very 
soon. And what our account will end in, 
if we make it : ur great business here to 
delight ourselves, without looking further, 
St, i\iul haiii given us a strong intimation, 
when he s.iifh, Mcy t^rft live in pltnsure 
arc dead -.ikiUt they live. (1 'lim, v. 6.) 
Our Saviour too liath forewarned us at 
large to the same purpose, in that awful 
parahicof the rich man, who, being neither 
charged with injustice nor debauchery, 
but only described as clQ^hing himself 
in purylc and fine Umn, taring sump^ 
tnously (Very day, aiul receiving these a* 
his good things^ on which he placed bis 
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iicsirt; <Uil notwithstanding after death 
lift up his eyes in torment^ and petitioned 
iu ^^ain for a mitigation of his sentence 
(lAd«e, xvi« 19 — 31.) an umleniahly just 
one upon all those who trust in uncertain 
riches^ or an^hiiig they can procure with 
them, insteaiPof the livittfr Cod, uho 
giveth vs all things richly to enjoy* But 
this port of ^iho text innst be reserved for 
thcsul^cctof another discourse* 1 would 
only observe further at present, that our 
blcaM .Lord hath cautioned us no less 
against the cares than the pleasures of 
this life ; and that his reason to avoid 
overcharging our hearts with either, is 
the most forcible that can bo ; 
day come uponyou unawares. (Luke, x\i, 
34.) Riches and greatness no om* thinks 
can secure him from death ; but they can 
Hiuko many forget it as absolutely as if 
they did think so; and please themselves 
with the imagination, that they havo;//tfr/i 
good laid vp for ?nany yearsy till, uIacii 
they apprehend it least, their soul is re- 
quired of them. (Luke, \ii. 1.9, 20.) Therc- 
lk>re we should 4>ftoii cuil to mind the 
Psalmist's admonition : They that trust 
in their wealth, and hoast themselves in 
the multitude of their ruhes, jionc of them 
can redeem his brother, nor give Ood a 
ransom for si^imself, that he should live 
for ever, and not sec corruption : tchen 
he dieth, he shall carry nothing away ; 
his glory* shall not descend after him., 
Man that is in honour, and iniderstandetk 
not, is like the beasts that periAh (Psal. 
xlix.6’, 7* .9. 17. 20.) like them in this 
world; bul will wish in vain to be like 
them in die next, when all that have lived 
unmindful of God, kings of the earth 
(as St. John foretells), and the great, 
arid the rich, and the rnighty, shall hide 
thi msehes in the dens, and in the I'ocks 
of the mountains ; and shall say to the 
mountains and the rocks. Fall on us, and 
hide us from the face of him that sitteth 
on the throne, and from the face of the 
Lamb; far the great day of his wrath 
is come, and who shall be able to stand? 
(Rev, Vi. 15, 16, 17.) 


SERMON LXXXlj^* . 

♦ 

• By Archbishop StcKcn. 
Thc^uties of the Ric^. 

1 Tisnvi.lZ, 18. 

Charge them thatarericli in this world, that they 
be not hi^h-minded, nor trust in uncrrtiiin 
riches, but in the living God, vho giveth us 
richly all things to enjoy ; that dogood^ 
that they be rich in good ivoiks; to dis- 
tribute, willing to comniiinicate. 

I iiAVK already, in two discourses* on 
these words, explained and eitforccd the 
two cautious, which St.lWl requires that 
the ministi‘rs of CloiPs word shall give 
to persons of wealth and rank, against tlic 
sins, to which they are peculiarly liable. 
And now J proceed to the duties of winch 
ho enjoins they shall be peculiarly tc- 
minded. 

I. The first is, to trust in the living 
Ood, who giveth us all things richly^ to 
enjoy. 

Alter warning them against placing 
their happiness in the pre-eminences, the 
possessions or pleasures of this world, k 
\vas very natural to direct lliem whenj 
they should place it : for somewhere \vc 
must. And his precept carries the proof 
of its own fitness along with it. Lor the 
Iking Ood must have the greatest power 
to reward our trust, and he ho giveth 
us all things richly to enjoy, hath shown 
himself to have the greatest will also. All 
tJial w'o are, and have, ai>d can hope for, 
proceeds from hi pi, and depends upon 
him. Since therefore he hath made us 
capable of knowing thi^ ; duty, gratitude, 
and interest, conspire to demand, that 
we devote our whole being to him; use. 
what he hath bestow etl on us agreeably to 
tJie rules, which lie hath prescril>ed, and 
for the attainment of the ends, wliicli he 
hath in view ; nor ever he so absurdly 
attentive to his gifts, as to forget tlie giver ; 
whose bounty, the juore largely yp^^tivsti? 
of it, ought surely to inspire the w’armcr 
love. And therefore the rich and great; » 
on whom Providence hatli conferred sa 
many distinguislied benefits and privileges^ 
(of the value of w hitdi they sca-m in gonend 
highly sensible), are bouiid| beyond others, 
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to a nioft afTectionatc piety in return : 
and yo^ is it not on the whole visibly 
true, that these of all others e.\ press the 
least piety in the. whole euiiipass of llu ir 
behaviour r 

'i 00 niany of them seorii to obser\e f*r 
acknowledge any rule o.f coiuluct at all, 
tinless it be fasliioii, worldly adxantage, 
or pleasure. A great part i>f those who 
will own, and occasionally seem ;!(‘alous 
for the obligations of virtue, or howe\er 
of some virtues, inanifi st very little seiisi', 
if any, ofthe duties of religion. Some have 
never had he eimdescension, or imagine 
they never had the leisure, once to think 
of It : others ha^e heard objections 
against it, or at least have heard there 
are such; which, lo pro\e themselves 
no bigots, they n'soUcto believe are un- 
answerable, without further iiujuiry. 
And not a few, who arc fully peisuaJed, 
after a sort, both of tlie greatness and 
the goodness of (lod, still an* as abso- 
lutely negligent of him, as if no regard 
whatever wore due to Iiim for (‘it her, 
if we are to reven-me authority, 
and love mercy, and believe in veracity, 
and be sorry h»r (dlimes, amongst men; 
why are not all these things iins[>eakal)ly 
more necessary in rehuioii lo mir Crea- 
tor? Some jUTson*', it may be, wlicn they 
are pressed upon the subject, will plea<l, 
that they are l>y no means without in- 
ward regard to (iotl ; llurngh they cannot 
say, they give inufli outward demonstra- 
tion of it, :i) acts of vv(.rship. Hut iiow 
real, hovv deep, how practical, this re- 
gard is, liity would do well to a^k their 
hcaits >cry caiii’uily: for he il sees 
their hearts knovv.s with cerianUy • they 
that ‘‘Ce only their liv<s, can lorm a 
6trong presumption : and no one wiil 
ever be* a gainer, by atlvm)j:itig to deceive 
either God, or man, or Ijimseli. 

But su]>posi ng them sj ncen*, v. Iial rt.:- 
BOn can there lie, wliy rcspici to God 
should not be paiil outwftrdly, when res- 
pect to every supcrii r besides is.? Lor 
surely his knowing vvt‘ have it, is no sulfi- 
cient fcasoii for omitting to e.\pre.s.s it: 
since visible anJ staled acts ol homage 
to him appear notwithstanding, both from 
reason and experience, highly rerpiisile, 
to preserve ainl sireiiiiti.en i\ .sense of re- 
ligion in our own minds, and to .spread it 
ift the world. Or could wc have doubted 


of this otherwise ; yet, when he hatliex- 
])rcssly required hinnself lo be wor- 
shipped, both in jiubltc and in private, 
what pretence have wc to a sboilovv d' 
piety, if we eillu r disobey or think mcan-p 
1)^ of that command ? And they among 
the great, who neglect to TOiiour God, 
discern very clearly the necessity, not 
only of their inferiors paying honour to 
them, but of their paying honour to per- 
.sons that are a little above, them : and 
would think the excuses extremely# fri- 
volous in their own cases, which they arc 
determined, shall be good and valid iif his. 
What can this inconsistence iiu*an ? Surely 
ihs‘y do not think it beneath them, to fall 
iloiL/i and knerf before the Lord their 
Maker (Psal. xcv. 6.), while they can 
bow so very low to a tellovv creature, 
])erhapsa worthless one. And yet really, 
the. manner, in which they sometimes 
speak of religion, looks a good deal this 
way. 1 mean, when they own its impor- 
tance to keep the vulgar in order, and 
their obligation to attend on its exercises 
con.scientiously, for that purpose ; but 
intimate, that some how or other tliey 
themselves arc exempted. Now the dif- 
ference in the eyes of God, between the 
highest and lowest of men, is as nothing; 
and if any pari of the world hath need 
to be n .strained by the. ties of religious 
duty ; the upper part, being the least .sub- 
ject to other restraints, iialh the greatest 
need : nor can it he more, their interest, 
that the re.st of mankind shouki have a 
.sense of piety kept up amongst them: 
than it is the interest of the rest of man- 
kind, that thk' great should. But if this 
were otherwise, they may ilepcnil upon 
it, that if tiny will .slight religion ; such 
as sec them do so, will not be inllucnced 
by them, to respect it. And therefore 
i'll the i hoicc have i.s, cither to show 
some regard tf) its precepts themselves ; 
or tr> be content, that their families, 
their dopt'iidanls, iind the world about 
them, shuii have none. 'I'his latter is the 
resolution that many M*cm to have taken ; 
what will follow from it hath been already 
fell too much ; and if they go on, will be 
felt continually more. Hut God grant 
they iiiiiy rather see, before it be too late, 
both the wiekedne.ss ami the folly of 
throwing oil’ that rcwercncc, which is so 
justly due to liini, whoso laws are, every 
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one of tliem, provisions for oiir temporal 
liappiiiess in this world, as well as our 
eternal felicity in the next. Men of rank 
and fortune have a much greater concern 
in the welfare t)f society than others, and 
tlierrl'ore are more bound in point of pru- 
dence to support religion : they have a 
much greater ability of doing it, and are 
particularly intrusteil with ir, and there- 
foiv iu*(‘ more benind in point of conscience, 
liut what completes tlicir obligation, in 
botli- res|.erts, is, that if they neglect it, 
the endeavours of others will, lunnanly 
sjKaking be all in vain. Tlierc may be 
some liope, (’\cn for a wicked nation, 
w'hile. tlie fear of Ciod n inaiiis in any 
considerable number of the wealthy and 
ruling part of il; hut when they once 
come to ho thoroughly corrupted, then 
every thing is ripe ibr ruin. And there- 
fore the prophet Jert'iii.ai*), after com- 
plaining very pathetically of the smfuU 
noss and impiety of the hulk of hi:» coun- 
trynien, still thought there was one re- 
source left." But when ho fniiul liiat 
those of high condition were as bad, or 
worse, than the r<’st, lie immediately gives 
up all, and ])roiiount es their deslrnc lion : 
I saiJj (speaking of tin*, cuniinoii peoph), 
fhciic an pour, t/tty ore foolish ; they 
kaoxc not the uv/y of the Lonl, and (tte 
judgement of their ChxL I 7iit/ iiet me 
unto the great men^ and uilt .speah unto 
them : for theif have kmra n the waif of 
the Lord, and the judp^cmeni of tJidr 
Ood, But these have alfogeflur hroken 
the yoke, and hurst the hands, ll here- 
Jorc a lion out of the forests shall tear 
them, and a troff of the exenhig shall 
spoil them ; a leopard shall xvateJi over 
their cities ; beeaasc their transgressions 
are many, and their baekslidings arc in- 
creased. (Jct. v. 4- — (>.) 

But it is possible for us to keep up 
a suflicient profession of religion, to se- 
cure both public order and domestic 
tranquillity; yet by no means have a 
sidiicient sense of it, for obtaining eter- 
nal life : and what will the former avail 
tis without the lattci ? It is not a merely 
prudential and political piety ; it is not 
one, that will only form our behaviour 
into au outward regularity, or atiect onr 
hearts transiently now an<l then, that will 
ttatid us in stead hcpcaltcr : it must be a 
fixed inward principle, that moves us 


effectually to look libyond every thing in 
this world, to God the fountaitf- of all 
good ; and to take him for onr kept 
and our portion in the land of the living, 
(Psal. cxlii. C.) He oft'ers hin^self 'for 
such, and surely we ought to accept the 
offer. He hr able to make ijs Imppy, 
am! nothing else is : wliatevcr earthly 
good wc Inive most pleasure in, quickly 
fails : or if it did not, in a few years 
life itself will fail ; and xchat is our hope, 
xchen Ood tokvth azvay our ^ult In 
that aw ful hour, if we have him to 
trust in we, shall have nothing; and the 
foundation must be laid now, if wc would 
build upon it then. Bui honours, riches, 
and pleasures unaccountably turn aw'ay 
men’s attention from these obvious truths, 
and present them with such temptations, 
to trust in themselves and the external 
advantages of their condition, for all 
the happiness they need ; that they can- 
not be admonished too often, to trust 
o!ily in the lii ing God ; and that only 
in such a maimer as he hath declared 
they safely may. 

S»)me have a bold and irreverent ron- 
fnlenee, that all is well with them in res- 
pect U) the tlivino favour, on no other 
ground than that they are guilty of only 
such faults, us the generality of the world 
are : as if CJod would not dare to punish 
a majority ; and men might be as wicked 
ils they would provided there were but 
enough of them so. But ovei and ahovc 
tliis, ])ersi>ns of rank seem ixtremely 
apt to think, that they shall be Irtated 
With peculiar indulgence; whereas ia- 
ileed, since muck hath been given theniy 
much will be required of them (l«uke, 
Ml. d8.); anti in comparison, Mercy 
will soon pardon the meanest, but the 
mighty shall be mightily tormented, Wisd. 
vi, ().) Others acknowledge the’ neces- 
sity of a virtuous life for all men^ 
but indulgently presume their own to 
have hern so, which in strictness hath 
biX'ii far othervv ise ; and then trusting 
in themselves that they are righteous, 
(LukojXviii. p.), imagine Godtheirdebtor. 
Or if they do confess they have been faul- 
ty ; roptmlance and amendment, (which 
they apprehend to be sufficiently in their 
own power at any time), they Conceive, 
immediately blots out all, and 'gives them 
a claim of right to pardon and rewards 
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Now, on tlir contrary, r(?ason itself 
shows, ’'that forgiveness is an act of 
mere voluntary mercy ; and that nothing 
is due from justice, even to a creature 
jHTfectly obedient, but that his b<‘ing be 
not marie, on the whole, worse than not 
being. To this, experience adds, that 
our best obedience is very iinperlect: 
and agrccaldy to both, tiie gospel teaches, 
that by the deeth of the law shall no 
Jlesh be justified; for all have sinned 
and come,, short of the glory of God: 
that we are justified freely by his grace ^ 
through the redemption that iv in Jesus 
Christy whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiationy through faith in his 
blood; that he might be just ^ a fid the 
jMstificr cf him which bclieveth in Jesus. 
(Rom. iii. 20 — 26.) It teaclies also, that 
u'c are not sufficient of oiirseheSy even 
to think any thing ; but our sufficiency is 
of God. (2 Cor. iii. 5.) 'I’liat by his 
grace wt are what we are ; and when 
vre perform good works, it is not ur, 
hut the grace of Cod which is with us 
(I Cor. XV. 10.) ; and proeeeds from his 
holy Spirit, whom he will gixe to them 
that ask him. (Luke, xi. i:l.) 

A doctine, which so entirely excludes 
boasting (Uoiii. fii. 2?.), must bo very 
disagrt'cable to human pride m general ; 
but especially mortifying to those, whom 
the flattery of the world, and of their 
own heart?, hath accustomed to consi- 
der themselves in a light, extremely dif- 
ferent. from that of miserable siniuTs. 
For this reason, amongst others, in the 
early ages not many mighty, not many 
nobhy were called (1 Cor. J. 20.) eflec- 
luaily : and down to the f)rescnt, worKlly 
greatness hath ever been a powerful ob- 
stacle to Christian humility, in faith, as 
wcU as pnictke. What our Saviour said 
to the Jews : Hoxc can yc believcy which 
receive honour one of another, and seek 
not the honour, which cometh frofn God 
only (John. V. 44.), holds but loo true 
concerning the upper part of those who 
call themselves his disciples. I’hey ihcrc- 
foce should apply with peculiar care, to 
become such indeed, by looking into their 
own breasts, and considering well (heir 
need of the divine mercy : casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing, that 
exatteth itself against the. knowledge of 
Cod, and biinging into c apt hit y excry 


thought to the obedience of Christ, (H 
Cor. X. 5.) I’rustifig in oiirsclves,^ can 
afford us only a false peace for a time, 
which will. ruin us at last; but whoso 
putteth his trust in the Lord, mercy 
enibraceth him op, every side, .{i’ S. X.XXIK 
10.) lie hath a coVenant-right to pardon 
and comfort, assistance in all good, ’pro- 
tection from all evil, and cveriasting life 
to crown the whole. . 

Rut then to maky his title sure, he 
must exert his trust in all circumstances, 
and walk by faith, not by sight. (2 Cor. 
V. 7.) I'.ven good per.sons are strangely 
apt to lay much too great a stress on 
worldly advantages, lienee it is, that 
they desire them so earnestly, and de- 
light in them so highly ; without consider- 
ing, that God and a good conscience, can 
make us far happier, without them, than 
others are with them. Were wc but con- 
\ince(i of this, we should feel, w'ith what 
justice the Psalmist pours contempt on 
the vehement pursuers of what this earth 
hath to give. There be many that say, 
who will shew us any good ! but, Lord 
lift thou up the light of thy countenanee 
upon us. Thou hast put glmlness in 
my heart, wore than in the time that 
their coni and their wine increased. I 
Xiill lay me down in peace ; and take 
my rest : for it is thou. Lord, only that 
makvst me dwell in safety. (Ps. iv, 6 — 9 .) 
For want of reflecting on whom we .de- 
pend, wc are apt to be elated in our 
prosperity, and say, xve shall never be 
moved ; \\ hen indeed it is the Lord of 
his goodness that hath wade our hill so 
strong; and the moment he turns hts 
face from us, ve shall be troubled* (P«. 
XXX, 6 , 7 .) Fioin the same cause vc 
are apt to be dejected when afllictions 
befal us, or dangers threaten us ; forget- 
ting, that though great and many are the 
troubles of the righteous, the Lord deli* 
veretk him out of themaUif^'Ti. xxxiv. 
19 .) in this vrorld, if it be ev|K'dicnt for 
Ikim ; if not, he shall be supported under 
them, and they shall increase his reward 
in the next. But the wicked God shall 
destroy for ever, and root them out of 
the land of the living: the righteous 
also shall sec it and fear, and say with 
awful approbation of the diviue justice, 
Lu this is the wan that toak^ not God 
for his strength, but trusted unto the 
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fnuUUvde his rickes^fond streiigth^ 
ened in hU tcickednetts, (Ps. ly*. 

Wc fehoulcl all therefore learn to Uvje 
m(k«.to our Maker j to imprint on our 
lieatta, and’ escort' in our whoh' l«'haviouT, 
a stronger uensu of his present providence, , 
and future -^rewards. It would be a di- 
rection, a security, an improvement^ a 
comfort to us, beyond expression. But 
especially they, whouhavc the gres^test 
number of interesting and pleabin^ ob- 
jects in this world to fix their thoughts 
U()on; they, wfayo may seem to have' tlie 
least need of looking further, have indeed 
the greatest, to be lr( qiu‘ntly charged, as 
the Jews were by Closes ; hcLcart Usi 
ickrn thoM hast eaten and art full^ and 
hast built goodly houses and ihcdtt herein ; 
and leheji thy sillier and thy gold is in* 
creflr,vcf/, and all thou hast m wu! tipi ted ^ 
then thine heart he lifit d and thou 
forget the Lord thy God, (l)eut. viii. 
11 — 14.) Now if those persons forget 
him, who have the most reason to re- 
member him, thankfully, it is double 
guilt, and indeed proportionable folly. 
For what can be more obvious, than 
that considering ail our good filings, as 
the. marks of his kindness to us, must un- 
speakably inhanco their value ; nor can 
it lay us under any other tliari beneficial 
restraints in the use of them. 'I’hen bv* 
sides, how naturally doth this conside- 
ration lead us forwanl to tlicyci more de- 
lightful one, of that sweet sccuiity, in 
which we may live here under the biqjer- 
intendency of so gracious a being ; and of 
those infinitely bctt(T things, which he 
hath yet In store for us hert'affer. This 
God is our Ood for ever and ever. He 
shall he our guide unto deat (Ps. xlviii. 
14.) Thou' shalt guide me with *hy 
counsel^ and after that t<ecive me \.Ufi 
glory, fyhom have I in h'uvtn: hut ihct t 
ami there is none upon t arth^ that I de- 
sire in comparison of' thrt . Mj/fesh and 
my heart faikthy hut C ni is the strength 
of my heart and my port ion for ever* 
Ps. ixxiir. 23, 24, 25.) '1 Inrre is nothing 
enthusiastic, nothing extraviigaiU, in such 
rcficciions and feoiings as tfiesn, when 
they are groundetl on goo<l ol 

our title to God's favour; and in that 
case wc cwnnot act ' a more pious or 


more ratioiml part, than to indulge or 
enjoy them.. Only wc imuft not,<v>rell 
uponcQuteiniilaljan ^Q.as tofiiigcitnction.; 
but, ai^lhc Psalmist directs, tht 
Lordf and. by doing ^o<>d%(Ps. xKXvii. 
3,) Agreeably to whkb rule,' 

2. The second, duty ^prescribed in^lhe 
text, as penuliariy necessary for the ricK 
and great, is, that, they do good f Hat they , 
he rick in good w^orh. Extoiaiyc ^nd 
important as this duty Is, its nature is so 
well undersuiod, and the motives for prac- 
tising it so obvious, ;is to make $tmnc* 
ecssary fur me to enlarge particularly 
upon it. And indeed if men 'of ranic 
niid fortune observe duly the preceding 
part of the Apostle's charge, they will 
easily be induced to obscrv.e' tbe con- 
cluding one. If they are ncitlier so 
high-minded iis to neglect, and despise 
rlieir fcllow-crefitures; nor so selfish as 
to (rust in uncertain riches^ in the ac- 
quisition, the possession, or voluptuous 
t'lijoyment of them, for their happiness, 
but c.xpcci it only from their acceptance 
wiUithc living Ood; they will naluraHy. 
irnitaK* him whom tlicy desire to please, 
particularly in his beneficence, the most 
amiable of all his jxirfcctions. And it 
is not by their wealth only that they arc 
able and therefore called to do good, but 
!>y their whole behaviour, by the example 
of their piety and justice, their abstinence 
from criminal and imprudent pleasures ; 
by an active, yet mild, public spirit, and 
an honourable disinterestedness in private 
life, united with a decent frugality ; by 
attention to the interests, present and 
future, of iheir families, their friends 
and dependants ; conducted in such 
manner, as always to be consistent 
witli a general care, to i*ncouragc and, re- 
commend worthy persons and actions, 
and treat the unworthy 'vitli the disap- 
probation and cemtempt which tlicy de- 
serve. 'i hese aic nu ihods, by which 
those of rank and iniluLUce may do muck 
greater service to mankind than large 
liberahtics would do; and by -a contrary, 
be haviour, in any one of the above-men- 
tioned instances, they nUk^ easily be au* 
thois of more mischiel' ttian their whole 
estates would compensate for. Now the 
Apostle hath determined, that though 
they bestOiV ail their goods to jeed the 
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poor, yet iftlicy have not the charity to 
act in other respects as Uicy ought, it 
pr(^it t/tem miking^ (1 Cor, jwiii. 

But still, thcnjgh almsgiving is by no 
means the whole of brai/icence, yet it 
is an essential part in those whom God 
hath qualilied for it. And he hath given 
them all tilings richly and in plenty, not 
merely for themselves to enjoy, in the 
vulgar sense, but lhat others may enjoy 
a due shar(' of them, and they tin* plea- 
sure of imparting it; the worthiest and 
highest enjoyment of wi'alth that can be. 
This therefore is the purpos<i for which 
we should n member we ar<* intrusted 
with it, und be bountiful in proportion to 
the tru.st; for to with-hold but part of 
what is due, knowingly, is the same 
jvind, though not the same dt jroe of un- 
faithfulness, as tovith-hold ihe whole. 
Indeed how much exactly is <lue, God 
hath no wJu re determined ; mn* could 
thpre, in the midst of so great a varitty 
4)[ circumstances, Inne been gi\t n par- 
ticalar rules, fitted to e\ery case; nor 
hath any pious mind, tiiat ndeavoui^i 
to judge and act as rightly as il can, the 
least reason to lio anxious lor want of a 
more precise knowledge, wlu’re it is not 
lo be had. lUit in general, that both 
our charity ami our generosity should 
bear some- decent and liberal proportion 
to our abilities, und the rich in this 
world be rich in good works also, not 
only the text enjoir.s, but common ri'a- 
son dictates; ami if we are dencienl, the 
poor widow wiih her two wi/es (Mark 
xii. 40»), will far outdo us in thar \ery 
virtue, by the practice nf which <'iii Maker 
justly expects wc sliould appt ar di.stin- 
guished. 

Nor is it sufficient for the rich to gi\c 
plentifully, but they must do it, ouexery 
lit occasion, speedily; be ready to dn, 
tribute, and not stay till the c ire urn stances 
of the p<Jor arc beyond recovery, or tlieir 
spirits broken under the weight of their 
misfortunes, but make haste to liclp them, 
and, as far as possible, prevent distress. 
Saf not unto thy neighbour, Go, and 
eomt again, and to-morroxu 1 will give, 
whem tkou /m/ it by thee (Prov. iii. 28.) 
md delay not to shew him rnircy^ (Ec- 


clus. xxix. 8.) Nor is it cnougli, 
outwardly expeditious, but w'c must be 
inwardly willing to communicate; not 
part with our benefuiiions grudgingly 
and of necessity, as obeying the? divine 
command mer-cly because wc (hire not 
disobey \i: fur God hnetk a cheerful 
giver, (2 ('or. ix. 7.) To the poor in- 
deed it is all one from what principle 
we give, but to us tJii; diflerence is in- 
finite. In the hca|t lies all the value. 
Evitso little will be acci'pted of heaven, 
if it proceed from a mind that woulcl 
gladly have done more; and ever so much 
will be despised, if we secretly wish wg 
could have saved it. St. Paul's exhor- 
tation thereJoic is of unspeakable iinpor* 
tance; lie that slicwtlh mercy let him 
do it with ehvcrfuhiifis, Rom. xii. 8.) 
And indeed, v.hal can we have more 
cause; to rejoice in doing? It is very com- 
fortable to tiiink that we are able? it is 
drlightliil to think, tliat by our means 
the miseries of (iod’s creation are lessen- 
ed ; It is no small satisfaction to bo loved 
and bh'ssed in this world, but it is the 
greatest possible to lay up in ntore for 
oursehvfi a good foundation against the 
next, that IlC may lay hold on vternul 
life (I 'J’im. vi. J.q,) and have it said to 
us by our Judge at the last day, ivdl 
(lone, good and faithful i^ervant ; thou 
hast been faithful oxer a few things, 

I will make thee ruler over many things; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord, 
(Malt. \xv, 2J .) 

S E R .M 0 X XC. 

By Ai:- nnisjiop Secki:r. 

The Duties of the Poor, 

M 'i rni. xi. 5. 

— Anti the poor have ihc gospel preached to 
Uieiii. 

Tiikse words lire part of our baviour's 
answer to the disciples of John the Bap- 
tist, who came to inquire, W'hether Jesus 
were himself the M(*ssiah, or only a pro- 
phi‘t commissioned to foretell his com- 
ing. For It appears from the first chap- 
ter of St. John's gospel, that many of the 
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Jews expected, besides F.lias, another 
prophet to preccd<‘ or accompany their 
great Deliverer; mistaking perhaps the 
'prophet described, Deut. jcviii. for an 
attendint of the Messiah, instead of 
the Messiah himself, whom they were 
apt to consider only in the chaiac* 
ter of a king. And us .Icsus had now 
manifested himself some time to the 
world, without taking this character 
upon him, it was natural enough for 
John’s disciples to itnagirt'e, ^hat perhaps 
he Came in the other only. John him- 
self indeed knew, and probably had 
told them l!lic contrary; but linding 
«• tlicm still desirous of further satisfaction, 
was extromcly willing they should have 
it: and to make the im|uiry as ea^^y to 
them as possible, directs them to pro- 
pose the question, not in their own name, 
but in his. On their doing it, Jesus per- 
fonhs in their sight a considerable num- 
ber of his usual bcnofic<'nt miracles, 
joined as it should s(-em, with suitable 
instructions;* and then, witliout tleelaring 
himself expressly, (whicli he chose, lor 
wi*e and kind reasons, to avoid before 
the multitude), dismiss(‘s them with an 
answer, taken, the grc‘atest part ol it, 
out of the uords of Isaiah; in which 
he had forelold, that the Messiah should 
perform just such miracles, aiitl gi\e 
just sucli instructions. Tor we read, 
that in that same hour he cured maini of 
ihiir iujinultivs and jda^ucs, and unto 
many that ucre tdind he gave sight, 
(Luke, vii. 21.) Then he ansuvred and 
said untv them, do, and sheiv John again 
those things, uhich ye do hear and ste. 
The blind receive their sight, and the 
lame ualk ; the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear ; the dead are raised up, 
and the poor halt the gospel preached to 
//tew. 

Tlie prediction, of his applying him- 
self pcX-uWarly to instruct the lower part 
of the world, it is probable, lie purpose- 
ly reserved to the last place; because 
liis doing it (besides its being tlu' com- 
pletion of a prophecy) was, though not 
a miracle, as the rest were, yet a singular 
proof, both of the Iiumanity of his tem- 
per and doctrine, and of his disinterest- 
edness too. For this method was inca^ 
paJilc of doaig him scrvioc; and in fact 


did him no small prejudice ^ith those, 
who had the. power of that nation in their 
handtfi The Jewish teachers atul rulets, 
who st&id the same, kc^t the common 
sort at a very great distance ; and on that 
amongst otiier account^ were highly re- 
verenced by them. Tlic familiarities 
tlioreforc, to .which Jesus condescended, 
immediately set all these against him; 
and furnished them with an opportunity 
of repaicnting him and his disciples as 
equally contemptible. Thu«, when 
their own ofiicers, (whom it seems his 
discourses had struck as powerfully as 
they did the rest of the multitude) coiild 
not help applauding him before their 
faces, Never man spake like this man ; 
their answer is, Have any of the ntlrrs, 
or the pharisees, ""believed on him? This 
people, •which knotceth not the law, are 
cursed, (.lol)n, vii. 4.> — if).) But in- 
deed tlie humble and unbiassed minds of 
the illiterate arc much bettor judges of 
truth, whim proposed to them, such 
as are blinded with learned prejudice, 
worldly interest, or sensual pleasures, 
"lot he former therefore principally our 
Saviour \ouchsafed his instructioa?, 
grieving to sec them scattered altroad, as 
sheep tuning no shepherd (Mutth. ix. 
:>G): and they, receiving his doctrine 
into honest and good hearts (Luke, viii. 

1 .3.), became in great numbers his fol- 
lowers; and at liiM wen! almost the only 
ones he had. Tor St. Luke tells us, he 
hfted up his eyes on his disciples ami said, 
Idissed br ifc pour, for yours is the king- 
dom of a ml, (Luke,Yi. 20.) The gospel 
indeed makes all blessed w'ho ivecive it, 
both by its usi’fiil precepts, and its gra- 
cious promises ; yet the poor especially, 
as they ha\c most need of those direc- 
tions and supports in this life, and as- 
surances of happiness in the next, which 
it communicates. But then, to recei\e 
them, tliey must be not only poor, but 
his disciph*t». It is not being in a low 
condition, but being virtuous and pious 
in that condition, that entitles persons ^to 
to Go4’s favour, as it is not being wesLithy 
and gR*at, but making an ill use of 
wealth and greatness, that provokes hit 
displeasure. So that the happiest or the 
wrctchcdcst here, may, according es they 
behave, be iniinitcly more happy or 
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wretched hereafter. Oiir Saviour there- 
fore^ we iind, in St. Matthew^ expresses 
hinuiclf thus: Biessed ate, the in 
(Maitbv V* 3.), they, whofie-dis- 
positions tore suited, to their mean circum- 
stances^ reasonable and resigned, lowly 
and submissive. 

Preaching the gospel to the poor com- 
prehends therefore, of necessity, insinict- 
ing theni in the duties, as well :is the 
comforts, belonging to their state. And 
as our Lord and hlaster did both, so 
should his ministers, 'i'ho duties of the 
rich and grt>at I have lately rccounttMl, 
and pressed U|K)n them, very freely, from 
this place. And now, I hope, you, that 
arc the inferior part of the world, will 
patiently bear, in your turn, the same 
well-meaning ])lainRcss of speech that 
your bettci-s have borne ; and make the 
proper use of it, as Clod grant them to 
do. Under the general term, poor, is 
contained a considerable variety of de- 
grees; each therefore should apply pe- 
culiarly to fhemselves the precepts that 
]>eculiarly belong to them, and take no 
offence at the rest. Of such as are com- 
mon toa]l,.thcyinayail reapthc benefit; 
ainl the highest may receive some ad- 
monition from what is said to the lowest; 
as it will contribute to regulate, not only 
their way of thinking and behaving t(» 
their infcrioi-s, but their temper and con- 
tluct in other respects. For to ba poor 
in spirit, a very different thing from 
incan-spiritcdness, is incumbent on the 
wealthiest and the noblest. 

1. The first duty to be enjoined you, 
is, contentedness in your poverty. A 
hard saying, you will be apt to think, 
when scarce any one is contented in the 
midst of riches and honours. But the 
discontent of such, you will own, is with- 
out reason. And if it can at all arise 
from mere humour, without any thing 
in fact to justify it, possibly yours may 
be unjustifiable too. In order to try 
then, wdiethcr it be or not, let Us con- 
sider what ground for complaint you can 
allcdge, 

'Fhat some should have greater plenty 
tiiuu mhers, is no more a hardship, than 
that some should have better health or 
understandings, or longer lives. If there 
couUl be a claim of right to any of these 


tilings, all men would have art 
claim; but as they are inlircly the 
gifts of 0 <k}, he may certainly givc lhcm 
ill what proportion lie pleases. Ilfe'Jiath’ 
made sonus order of beings, as wb sec 
with our eyes, much lower thati the 
lowest of men ; be bath made othcrs;'''Af' 
we arc taught in scripture, much higher 
than tlic highest of men : And doubtless 
he could have made them unspeakably 
higher than they are. If then any phTf 
of the crcatiftii may complain of ritere 
inferiority, c\ery part may complain 
without end. If any part may complain 
iiiendy because it suffers something, no 
part, that we arc acquainted wdth, is 
exempt from all suffering. And amongst 
other evils, why may not Gqji permit 
some to feel poverty ? 

Indeed, witJiout perpetual niiracle.'i, 
how can it be prevented? For supposing 
equality of circumstances w en? to be es- 
tablished at this very time, it could never 
subsist. One person would be indus- 
trious and prudent, and mend his affairs ; 
another, negligent or injudicious, and min 
them. Now that each should possess 
for his own, what his own care and la- 
bour hath acquired, is no more than strict 
justice; that what each dies possessed 
of, should descend to his own children 
and relations, preferably to others, is 
surely but reasonable. And yet from 
lienee will of course follow, by dcgrc*es, 
all the wealth and ull tlmpovcrty, that we 
now see. ^ 

'I’he lirst Christians indeed at Jerusalem 
had all their possessions in common (Acts, 
ii- 4i,45. iv..‘J:5, 35.); but this neither 
appe;trs to have been tlieir practice any 
where else, nor tu liave Uisted. there-, nor 
to have been designed to last, nor to hav^ ^ 
been more ibm a voluntary agreement. 

For St. Peter tells Anartias and Sapphira, 
that they needed nor, unless they pleased, 
either to have sold their land, dt put any 
of the purchase*money into the common 
stock : but that pretending'' they had pht 
k in all, (which entitled thcirt tt>"a main- 
tenance), when indeed they Had secreted 
a part, and how largo a pAri^ '^know 
not, was an impious fraud. (Acts, v; 
1—4.)' Community of goods, tKcrcfuro 
was no. command then;' and very soon 
after we find, in the New TesUmcik, the 
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diadnctuon of rich and poor ostabli^hod 
and allowed every where amongst be- 
lievers. Nor can the destroying of it be 
attempted, without the most dreadful . in- 
justice, confusions, and jnischipfs itr hu- 
man society ; nor could tine attempt suc- 
ceed. And even siiposing every one 
were agree in the.-schcme, who can 
say what would follow upon it?. In all 
likplihood, so universal a neglect of in- 
dustry, that but few of the present con- 
veniences of life would be provided ; and 
perhaps mankind in genoiul would l>e 
more destitute than most of the poor are 
now. 

If then there must be high and low in 
the. world, why is it harder that you 
should he of th(‘ latter sort than that 
others should? Were they in your place, 
ought not they to be content? and if so, 
why ought not you now ? It may be, not- 
withstanding the didcrent appearances 
you make, the ditTcreiicc of your hap- 
piness is very small ; or possibly you 
have the. most. Tlie pleasures, for 
>vhich you cnyy th<‘ great, are usually 
very tasteless to them ; and would be so 
to you very soon, if you were in their 
place, 'rhen, amidst all that tliey seem 
to enjoy, you little know what many of 
tliom sufl'er, and Ik)w much of it they 
sutler from being in the station they are. 
You will say imleed, that the inconveni- 
ences you feel you cannot avoid ; w hciv- 
as, if they feel any, it is their own fault. 
But, in truth, thefc are disquiets, belong- 
ing to their rank, from which yours is ex- 
empt. Or allowing it to be their own 
fault, what follows? Why that your suf- 
ferings proceeding from God's provi- 
dence, if you behave aveli under them, 
you will be rewurdeil for them ; and 
theirs, proceeding from their own w-roiig 
conduct without repentance, they will 
be punished Cor them over and above. 
And who can tell, but were you in the 
shmc situation, you might fall into the 
same faults? Power and rank, and lei- 
sure andplfsnty may indeed be used to 
axccllent purposes ; but prove common- 
ly, in fact, such strong temptations to 
the worst of sins, that a station less ex- 
poi^d to danger, and which obliges you 
IQ several respects to behave only as ail 
persons . ought to behave, may be ,the 


greatest worl^ blessing you could have 
had ; though it were accompanSefi 
with much more grievous outwavkl dis^ 
advantages than it is. But iridecd libiiie 
of those disadvantages- consist in* mere 
opiiuoa and fancy. Vdb are miserable^ 
because you think yoiirself poor; ' at 
the same time tlicrc arc those, «who if 
they were but in your condition^ wckihl 
be happy, for they would think them*, 
selves rich. And the very .pernems, 
whom you envy, because tliey are above 
you, it may be an', pitying thepiselves all 
the while, because others arc above them* 
This, you see, is only fancy and folly 
on both sitics. 

But as to more real inconveniences. 
Just in the. same manner, that custom 
makes a life of pleasure insipid to tJia 
great ; it makes a life of labour and 
hardship tolerable and comfortable to 
their inferiors : unless they set their own 
minds to make it otherwise. Indet'd 
when persons are rwluced, from rase 
and affluence, to take paim and . feed 
straits ; this is u burden much heavier. 
But even then, reason and time, and es- 
pecially religion, will teach you to sup- 
port it Aery well. If it proceed from 
your own fault; you have little Cause 
to repine, and an useful admonition to 
learn more wisdom. If from food's dis- 
posal of tilings, his justice and good- 
ness will, sooner or hiter, amply recom- 
pense you for it; and all his servants 
will have compassion on you, and help 
you,’ in the mean while. The exhor- 
tation therefore is very reasonable : Fear 
not, my son^ that xce are made poor ; 
for thou hast muck u'calth, if thou fear 
God, and depart from all sin, and -da 
thatxchu'h is pleasing in his sight, (Tob. 
iv. ‘.Jl,) Whatexer is brought upon thee 
take cheerfully ; and be patient, uhen. 
thou art changed to a low estate. (Kc- 
clus. ii. 4.) But such as are born to 
that estate, may, for the most part be 
very liappy in it, if they will. And so 
many of them arc ^^sibly fully as happy 
as the rest of the world; that the de- 
fect must lie in their temper, not their 
circumstances, if othei's are unhappyf 
When indeed any uncommon difficulties 
befall them : wiien they have numerous 
families, and perhaps little employment*; 
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or when old a<:;e disables them from 
working; or sickness calls for relief, 
which they have not the means of pro- 
curing ; then tlieir case is very grievous ; 
and all, who know it, should he tender- 
ly atfectecl, and assist them plentifully. 
JHit even at such times of distress, they 
should recollect, that their superiors are 
by no moans entindy free from the same 
uneasinesses. Persons of coiisiderahle 
rank oftc'ii had it hard entmgli to bring 
up and pr()\ide for a number of chil- 
dren decently : and when infiniiities and 
diseases attack the wealthiest, though 
they may liaNc; better adxiee and accom- 
modations tlian others, yet these things 
are not able to lighten rt )0 burthen near 
so much as they that want them imagine. 
And whoever hath healtli ; which the 
common ])eople that li\(‘ regularly, have 
the ntost of: and a good c(mscienc<\ 
which, all may have that will; seldom 
needs to he miserable on account of his 
circumstances. Health, said the wise 
.son of Sirajlirh, is ahoir all gold : mil a 
fttrong hodjf abaxc infnnte ucaltli. There 
is no riches ahin e a 6oantl Ifoilj/ : and no 
Joy above the Joy of the heart, (Ecclus. 
XXX. 15, 16.) 

'Phese comforts therefore you should 
value as they desorxi': you >hould re- 
ject also, that of exery natural gratifica- 
tion, which God liath jirexided for man, 
fand ail the artificial ones an' trilling in 
comparison,) he lialh provided you a 
good share. You can Indiohl the lirht 
of the sun, liRathe the fre''liMe''S of the 
air, enjoy tlic beauties of the seas<ms, 
relish fo<»<i, and he refreshed hy 

your bleep, as well as the greaiesi mo- 
narchs on earth. 'I lie higher and social 
pli‘asures too, of kind affections, real 
friendsliips, frank sind chcarlul conver- 
sations, are tus nuicli within your reach, 
as tfiey can h*‘ within any one's if not 
more. And if your rank lie not an 
iionourable, it is however a necessary 
one : and projHT care, to do the busi- 
ness of itr skilfully and diligently, will 
and must, and you catimd hut he sen- 
sible does, make you reganled ami .sought 
alter by your betters. On tiie wliole 
thfx^forc, even Ac poor haxc sufheient 
cause, not only to be content, hut 
tliankful to heaven, for its goodness to 
Acra, 
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Still the straits and hardships of 
of them, though God’s help makes the 
xvorst supiw)rtable, may leave them smalt 
reason to be fond of lift.*. But so may 
•the pains and borroxvs of the. w-ealthiest. 
And even this situation aflbrds you one 
advantage, that you will have less 'in- 
ti nci*nient to r(‘gret the approach of 
tleath ; may detadi your ailections with- 
out reluctance from a world, the enjoy- 
ments of which arc sadly embittered to 
others by the thoughts of leaving it; 
and comfort yourwdves with the pros- 
pect of going to tliat place, xokere the 
Xi'eary be at rest, and the servant is fret 
from his ma.ster, (Jol), iii. 17» 19*) O 
death, how bitter is the remanbrnnee 
thee to a man that liveth at rest in his 
possessions, that hath prosperity in all 
all things' / Jint acceptable is ihy sen- 
tence to the nceiljf^ and to him that is 
xextd with all things, (Kcclus, xli.J, 2.) 
Vet were delixerance from present evils 
l)y future endless insensibility the thing 
hoped for, this would be a melancholy 
nlief. But leligion sets, before us an 
infinitely brighter view of tilings : as- 
suring us, that God hath chosen the poor 
of this world, rich in Jaith, and heirs of 
the kingdom, which he hath promised to 
tJnm that love him, (Janu's, ii. 5.) 
lI<Te then is the strong consolation, that 
on however bad a looting any may be, 
in tlii'ir temjioral concerns, we are all 
a level, as to our eUnnal interests : or. 

It there he any diflcreiice, it is in fa- 
xour of ilie sufl'ering part of mankind. 
lU.'ssed arc they that viouni : for they 
shad be eomj Oi led, (Matth. v. 4.) 

But, admitting that there is by no 
ineniis any ground to com])lain of God, 
the poor will alb dgc however, that lliey 
havt* riasoiJ frequently to complain of 
their fellow -crealurcb, the rich and great, 
for sht wing so little regard to lluni in 
their necessities. . And far from denying 
this, it is our duty, xvlio aix; ministers of 
tin* gospel, to |)lcail it for tbern^ and ex- 
cite others to abound moix; and moni in 
tender compassion and liberality towards 
them. 

But then, whilst wc endeavour, on all 
occasions, that due care may be takcii oT^ 
you w ho are poor ; we must remind yeo 
not to be insensible of what is done, nor 
to require m«rc than is tcasonablei Asd 
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here, in the first" place, all the common 
people of this nation ought to esteem it an 
unspeaklihle blessing, that they live in a 
land of laws and liberty ; where the 
meanest is protected from the oppn'ssion 
of the greatest, to a degree, that would be 
increiiible in most countries. For too 
many countries (here arc, in which your 
•mall properties, your whole disposal of 
yourselves, and your very lives, would be 
subject to the will of arbitrary masters : 
and you would neither dare to speak a 
free word, nor even to worship your 
Maker in the way that your consciences 
direct you. Surely then your condition 
requires of you, great thankfulness, not 
only to God, but to your earthly supe- 
riors, who allow and pre'^ervo to you 
such valuable privileges; and iireaf re- 
spect, in your nianner, both of behaving 
towards them, and tiiinking of them : 
which is very ill shewn by munmiring 
again&t them for thinirs that you (*annor 
be judges of, und in all likelibosd are ut- 
terly misinfbrnu'd about. 

But farther ; the lowest part of the 
poor in particular, siiouhl (onsnier, uhat 
ample provision for then* wants is 
here by law ; such as no other nation 
upon earth hath cstahlished ; what uohh* 
foundations, for their relief under sick- 
ness or accidents, and fur the edu<‘ation 
of their children, private charity hatli 
laid : and these things should dispost* 
them to a better opii^n, both of tlie com- 
foitfi of their own condition, and of the 
goodness of those, to whom the}' arc 
owing. If still you are any of you m 
distress, recollect, whether your own mis- 
managi^nent hath not boon the prini'ipal 
occasion of it: and lay the blame, wliicli 
you ought, upon yourselves, before you 
lay nny upon others. However, e\en 
in this case you are to be relieved ; but 
not so liberally, as if you hiul deserved 
bsCtsr. Consider too, whether even now you 
are not able to get or to save more than 
you do ; and remember that no one is 
bound to give you, what your own dili- 
gence and frugality would supply you 
with, if you pleased. But su))posing 
your want, and your merit, as great as 
possible ; it is not every one, to whom you 
apply, AMt can do for you what you 
iiMilitte. Undoubtedly the rich are oi- 
MwrdlMiarUid: but porhaps the poqr 
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arc full as often, immotlerate in their ex- 
pectations, and unjust in their censures. 
You do not know, what sums people are 
able to give in charity : tor, in all like- 
lihood, you are neither well acquainted 
w'ith their incomes, nor the various de-^' 
mands that there are upon them, of other 
sorts; which lawt may easily be greater 
than you can well apprehend. Besides," 
you do not know*, what they do give in 
charity. That which they refuse to you, 
or your a(‘cjuaintanre, they may bestow, 
and perhaps miicfi more, on others, v ho 
|>ossibly are full as proper objects, what- 
ever you may think. And 1 doubt not, 
but many a man is frequently cursed, for 
denying a trille to ;i clamorous public pe- 
titioner; who hath been largely and will- 
ingly boimiifiil to private distresses, per- 
haps hut rlii‘ hour hefon* ; and it may be, 
do h more s* in ice by his prudent choice, 
than his liUr.d <li>t!ihution. We ought 
tiot indeed to pass over any of the poor, 
from partiiihty' or penurious^ess ; but 
f to i'xct /} o/tr that (uixt'fh (LuKe, \i. 
30 s<' far as our circumstances permit 

us, aiid the rtid of giving, will U.' serxed 
by It. Hut as giving to some would do 
harm, and w(‘ cannot give to all enough 
to do them good, charity itself forbids us 
to interpret this precept in the fulness of 
its liberal extent. Vet God forbid, that 
any should seek a pretext for relieving 
few or none, because many are unde- 
serving, and they cannot relieve every 
one. .Such a plea will not excuse them 
in the opiiiiem of m<*n hero ; much loss 
ill that awful judgmont hereafter, when 
the rich and the paor shall meet together 
ht'Jorv the Tjord^ the maker of them all. 
(Prov. \xii. Bui as the wealthy 

should not contiive to ovadt* almsgiving, 
so the neetly siiould not In* forward to sus- 
pect them of it; but res(»he to ;/o- 

ihirtf^ hfjorr the iimt\ until I hr Lord 
coiiu\ u'ho x: ill make manijvsi the eon n- 
SiU of the heart, (I (’or. iv. 5.) 

One riling more, to ho obserxed by you 
ill favour of your condition, is, tliat God 
bath not loft you to dope ml solely on the 
piety and charity of the rich ; but pro- 
vided, tlKit tlioir love of gain, their va- 
nity, or their luxury, shall be made what 
they do not design tliom for, the means of 
doing some gootl to iheir inferiors, b^. 
employing them ; as well as much hai * 
Nn 
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by setting them an Ul example. !Morc 
good might be done iiidccd, and all the 
harm avoided, ^^•ollld they act from the 
principles they ought. For as the follies 
and vices of one part of mankind, arc for 
from being the proper method of. main- 
' taming the other. But however, it is^a 
remarkable instance ol the kindness ot 
Providence, to have ordered things so, 
that they, who mean you little or no ser- 
vice, shall do you a great deal ; and con- 
tribute, without thinking of it, to make 
our condition comfortable, while per- 
aps they are making themselves w retched^ 
both in this life and that which is to 
come. 

Upon the whole then it appears, that 
you have no ground of complaint jigainst 
God ; and much less, perhaps than you 
imagined, against men ; that your state 
liath many comforts belonging to it ; and 
usually not many necessary sufferings, 
beyond what others feel. But when any 
of you have the most, only do your duty 
faithfull/ and prudently, i^md you may 
compose your minds with a full assurance, 
that at length all shall i lul well : I 
light afflictions^ u'hich arc hut J or a wo- 
mait^ shall %cork for you an eternal 
•Wiight of glory (Q Cor. iv. 170 hi the 
next world ; and in this, as God hath en- 
abled you to bear them hitherto, he will 
doubtless enable you ti) bear them still ; 
nay, perhaps lighten your burthen w hen 
you least think of it. For the poor shall not 
alxeays be forgotten ; the patient abiding 
of the meek shall not perish for ever. 
(Psal. ix. 18.) The eye of the Lord is upon 
ihm that fcarjiim^ on them that put 
their trust in las mercy; to deliver their 
soul from death, and keep them alive in 
the time of famine. (Ps. xxxiii. 18, 190 
Trwsf in the Lord, and do good ; so shalt 
thou d:eell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt he fed. (^Ps. xxwii. ^.) Some means 
or other heaven will point out to you, to 
prevent your falling into the utmost ex- 
tremities. Providence is your security : 
the greatest persons on earth have no bet- 
ter. Without a title to God's favour, no 
one can be happy ; and with it, no one 
jiecd be miserable. * Tor, whether a man 
he rich, or poor-, if ye have a good heart 
tonards the Lord', he shall at all times 
rejoice nith a cheerful count enance. 
theiA^cclus, xxvi. 40 


SERMON XCL 
By AncHBistfOP S£CK£U* 

The Duties of the Poor. 

Matth. xi. 5. 

—And the poor l^c (he gospel preached to 
■'-'them. 

Oxn principal mark of true religion is 
its tendency to make men first gootl, then 
happy. Precepts of piety and virtue, 
unattended with rewards, will always be 
ineffectual ; and promises of rewards, in- 
dependent upon piety and virtue^ must 
of necessity be falsc» Christianity there- 
fore comprehends both, and proposes 
them equally to all mankind; requiring 
obedience, from the greatest, as a condi- 
tion of God’s fa\ our ; and offering cUt- 
nal felicity to the meanest, on perfornu 
ance of their duties. For this reason I 
have lately set before, you the peculiar du- 
ties of the iij)per part of the world, and 
have since, proceeded to those of tlie 
lower. 'J’he only one of the latter, 4^hieh 
I have hitherto mentioned, is, that they 
be content with their condition ; and tu;i- 
iher murmur at all against G(xl, who 
never gives tliem cause; nor complain of 
men more than they have cause ; nor be 
dejected in their own minds ; but com- 
pose and support themselves by attending 
to the comforts of the state they arc in^ 
as well as the incoqjttiiiences of it. With 
this I chose to begm, and to insist on it 
largely ; because, when once the poor 
are convinced, that they may be happy, 
they will naturally and cheerfully endea- 
vour to become so : for which cud they 
must learn, 

2. To be humble : a virtue closely 
connected w ith the former. For as pri(i« 
is usually the origin of discontent ; so dis- 
content m return nourishes pride ; till al- 
ter thinking falsely their pR'sent situation 
too bad for them, iiicn come by degree* 
to think Iiaidly any sufficiejjtly good. 
Now all may fiml great reason for humili- 
ty, on viewing the imperfections and Irail- 
ties of human natute in general, and their 
own in particular : but the poor have ad- 
ditional subjects of iiK )rtiiication to rcflccl 
on ; they see and feel themselves inferior 
to most around them, dependent probably 
on soiutt for th«ir livelihood ; alia ara 
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eluded &ixn%e^po£i|i4|f^ im- 


t nji>y 


<)thers 

condition, cannot i^IIy cl&i^thpjn» into 
a %\otse. ikdtwidif^aodiTig, 

)u»t would be iLpoti^ |ven? better 

A lul iiittkiiig cotn|idris^ii only to dtoouit t 
>oursclves, great £ul|y« maxilDg 
them, to l^aiE^i Aom , 4AtUnfer>4^iy iti 
^hich yoti are plaold, a^^ptablc way ot 
thinking and behaving, so needful* and 
«o obvious a lesson both of wisdom and 
duty, that ncglectihg it is inc'^tljusable 
'I iio&C inindb imibt be grievously har- 
dened in the wiong, that can have no 
iiujiussion made on them by iiccu- 
liailystrong calU to K inodest and sub- 
missive. N 01 wili; this prove a Uss un- 
h ippy disposition^ than it is a faulty one 
but, in all likelihood, }ou will sudeV more 
itoin the absurd h^Ujjhtiness ot your tem- 
per thmall thi hanlships ot youi out- 
\> aid cue um<ft iiKOS'’put tofifclhor Inste ad 
oi esteeming or pitying y<ni, the not Id 
will dislike ind scolii you lot the son 
<t Sh ifli <\jUe‘‘SiS ohiy vvb it evciy one 
in SOUK tnehsure feels, when h iviwg siief, 
t/iut i,otfs of mrh hdt^f/t and £ 

am ^tcath/ at then hfc, he 

puts down ifi the hist pluc, a poiji vnin 
that IV ptoudd ccMs \\v 2 ) Piide in 
those, whoshoilKibe tht futhtst from it, 
IS exticimiy di^^i^ustful, even wb^n it is 
b iinilesb I ut nbulRy it leads on to inso- 
le lit be h iviour Now lusolcnee to supe 
not m ly piodiice tiiispe ak ible nnschKis 
to y Ki hut will alwa>s pioduce soitie 
Ami though it be Coll fined to youi equils 
or infeiioih, will be tile soiiitc of perpe- 
tual unc isincss IS well as guilt Vet I 
am iti lid It IS c t CL e ding common for the 
lovvci 1 inks to use those,* who arc but a 
little beneath them, with such cOhtLiiipt 
and harshiKss is they sddoiVi oi iicvci ex- 
poiunee trom the highest above them 
Ami would not think it tolerable, if they 
did But surely tlien you should be will- 
nig to g vtt tliL tiLatmtnt, you expect to 
receive and seeing, as you must, bow 
well LomksLLiision bteomes your b^OW ; 
think how II assuming and oveibcartng 
be roiiH s you But supposing y our 1|faugh« 
tuiess injurious or displeasing to no one 
•ko, it wiU be greatly detnmental to your- 
si^lf. \ou have foimerly been m good 





to yo' 

thqyokiitoKes it gall 
you times 

tobuj wiSyeas 

disjto \our spirit tp ye 

waida soon be sensibly, 
well as God, he that I 
ehall be exalted (Matt kxuk 
would enjo 5 ^* m tfi|s vyorld^ 4 ^ 
compo;mreot soul anduttbertedetir 
blessedness, which is icscrved 
meek and lowly. 4 ^ 

Itut of all sorts of pride m tbepp^r, t)m 
stiangest and most penUciotui is^jthat. 
which tempts not a few of them to itosk* 
gmc, they aroof too much coos^uoned 
to doany thing foi their own mAinteliumce. 
Indeed when they have formerly of 
good rank and lived in plenty ^Olp^tidly 
when thtii Jail from it nlftowi^fo 
w dful sins or follies, it should be tho en- 
deavout of then relations and frion^ (o 
provide lor them, in some degree, suit* 
tbly to wh It they once w ore But if sucti 
as are cspi r lally concerned, citlicr cannoi 
01 will not do this, there is little room to 
ixpect, that others should contnbuta 
enough tr>waids it to be eikctual. And 
the ictore the unhappy persons whpse casa 
It IS, unh ss Provide ncc taiiied them up 
some unloikiil toi support, sink down of 
coui'se to the Icvtl ot the common poor ; 
and it caiilmt be more the iSuty of tha 
charitable to help them, Chan it is 4heirs 
to help tUemsv Ives by sAiy sort of honest 
employment, for which they >are qualw 
tied. Once Utaven had placed you in a 
higher sphere , now it hatli ix^luced you 
to a lower the occupations of the latter 
areas much incumbent upon you at pre- 
sent, as those ot the lormei were befoie , 
and your attention to them will bo as 
amply lew aided by the disposer of aJd 
things You must support yourself, ei- 
ther by viituous diligence, or by vicums 
epurses. 1 he lattes nothing c^justHy; 
Uio former, m whatevisr way yt>ls 
called to excicise it, will hcapo vePi:o«ch. 
but an honour tp you And therf^ai^ 
gmat, far from rejecting and disoammg 
their poor kindred or acqumntance, for 
condescending to any useful busmeh^ 
^ u $ 
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when nowsi^Jf pughjto t^u- 

appwid. them, , For it iS-w cx- 
cdlont BWrk of a right 8®™ - 
that th«« tath^lf chnse to fflor* wrfA 
ness. their oten (2 lhM&, 

iii., ta.)» thaR •'«»P®''iupe.othcw,. or 

thenusniiNta io*® tcmptntioa. ,5|W inoeeo 
UiRto^tatioos, ariring from powijy^and 
riiftitos, arp so very dafigeious to toow 
* irto have Jived in 'affluence and credit, 
th^ as soon as over they find difficulties 
coming, upon them (if they have any r^ 
Ewd to a good conscience); they must 
immediately reduce their own exjwnces, 
lower the appearance and expectations oi 
those who depepd on them, and so con- 
duct every lluog, as may least expose 
them to the hasard of acting an|i»»»i a™ 
best secure them an honest subsistence. 
For, whatever a false honour may sug- 
ttSt to the contrai-y. Better w he that la- 
hourefk, and aboundeth in all thnge, 
than he that bowteth himey o>^ muU- 
etk bread, (hlcclus. x. 27-) I ho ™«“* 
tkm of this matter hath led me insensibly 

^ Duty of the poor, and a very im- 
tKntanl one, that of industry ; to which 
humUity will greatly incline them, nor 
will contentment be at all mcousisti .it 
withit. For a principal reason wUyt ic 

poor may be justly coiitciitcd, is, tln-t >y 
diligence they may go on very comfortab^ 
and their being well enough satished ” ith 
aheir present situation is no manner of 
obiectiott against endeavouring to better 
STSi^portunityofers.* Every one 
indeed is bound to be industrious, in a 
warTtOtaWeto his rank, and coalr.bute 
hisVoportion to the common 8'^*. 
^ich hTshams. Those of high degree 
are able to do much good singly ; tbe 
poor have each of diem very little sepa- 
Sc power: but, considered as a collec- 
tive body, it is on their applicatmn awl 
labour I M the wealth and strength of na- 
the conxenicnces and elepuices 
.Tlife, indeed , the PCiM^w'd g<^l order 
^ s«irtie*. depend; f«r nothing but 
right employtoeM will keep them out of 
*Thcft«tCo»|ftderatioiis make ihcir 
2 Ebm« of ‘nfinhe importance to ^e 
and there araothem, besides 
thw interest in the pB^tc# *at malto it 
of eaual iwnottawe.M thems^ea* « “ 
sni^ in point of ^science, die. rich are 


Rb lysa: o^rf «# itthsu ye u t but « 
poinfcof wiprWliy ^.ffifecnce 

isyeryw^e. 

tageto yQU.on.t^ yr hobs,. that jn tins pw 
ticalar you yanoot well avoid act^ «» 
you ou^t. .. For to how , many . of your 
superiors » it, the greatest unhappiness, 
that their, tfirpumstances cn^lc them to 
lead the Uves.tbey . , . ■ . . 

But, in your situation, indulging idle 
ness and its companions, can tot but a 
v«;y short time ; and then will bring awt 
it such dreadful consequenem, of distress 
and reproach, and temptation to every 
thing bad, (extending not only to you, 
but to all who belong to you), that you 
must resolve to follow some honwt em- 
ployment closely. Be it ever so much 
against.your liking at first, you will cer- 
tainly conic in time to be very well plca-ea 
with it ; every one that hath pereeveriHl, 
hath found H so. And then you.w'll 
spend the rest of your days in satislaction 
and comfort; you will be at peace with- 
in, and rcsprcf?=l both by yi.ur eiiuals 
and your betters: if you h.ave chilitreu, 
you will look upon them with delight, 
ami they upon yon witli gmtitiulo ; you 
will 'uaUc e. provision against sickness and 
eccidents ; .-nd when you come to old 
j ;.e, you will lx‘ able to affonl yourself 
tiic w:.st and quiet you want, because you 
V.-CIC v.illiug lo take p.aiiis before ; wherc- 
they, who make ease and pclasurs 
tli,i business of their early years, will 
find obasie and sorrow the portion ot 
the remainder. They wickedly neglect 
the appointed way of supporting them- 
selves ; and such as do, will commonly 
have bitter evpcricncc of what it is to 
crave support from the bounty of others. 
The life of him, that defendeth on 
Iher man'e table, saith the son of Swach, 
ii not- to be evunted for a life Begging 
it sveet in the mouth of the shamejm, 
but in hit belly there thall bum ajtre. 
(Ecclus. xL 29, 30.) Sayings of this na- 
ture are not in the least designed againrt 
persons, whom Providence had rendered 
incapable of supplying their own n^esw- 
t i..« . They have m>fb*ng to be ashamed 
of, bat ought to be assisted with tendciw 

ness up** 

us to Receive at our hsmds what is 
duo ; wW moekethtwii fW, So^ 

mon%i& declared, ttfroaektik tkar 
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hn. (Prov. xyii.5.) But thoM who woujd 
noit'be'^^^fhdui^tiious de-' 

serve Wt litMfe rrfi4f'*TtffeiwdiS§i‘ unless 
deep 'fet^tiri6c <fht!tlfett6m to "a better 
ihare'j "&dHhey tttft 'w11!’’not"hoi;i^ WUen 
they tfiSrt, 'deserve nbhc ’al all. It' ’iiras 
Paulas repeated' coftithatid to the Thessa- 
loniansy’i^Af(7f if my 6nc ixioM n^t ivork^ 
tuither 'ihould he eat ^ (2 Thess; iii; 10.) 
And wc should not obsenrettiis command/ 
both in the dis|)bsal of our own charity, 
Riid'tWt of any other with which wcare 
intrusted, cidier by private benefactors, 
or by'the laws of the land. Ofcrscers of 
the podr arc intrusted by the latter ; in- 
trusted to act with humanity and com- 
passion indeed, but with prudence and 
frugal!^ at the same time. All therefore 
who in their turns come to serve that ot- 
dee, I hope consider very seriously, that 
the poor, v.'ho arc fit for employment, 
ought, es ^ar as possible, to find it for 
themsclres^ or haVc it found for them; 
and f when either of these thin^^s can 
at all be done, maintaining them in idU^ 
ness is ciily teaching them to be useless 
and wicked. Indeed the poor themsel\es 
should consider, that contriving to live 
upon alihs; when they are able, wholly 
or ill prut, to live upon the produce of 
their own labour, is injuring tlu* connmi- 
nitV: by doing nothing to promote its 
welikre ; injuring nil who cintribiitc to 
their support, hy, laying a needless bur- 
then upoU them ; injuring tbe rest of the 
poor, by keeping Irftm them what else 
they would receive in great plenty. For 
no oao can bestow so much on proper ob- 
jects, who is misled to bestow on impro- 
per ones too. And the frequenry of 
such . impositions makes many unwilling 
to give what else they would ; and fur- 
nishes Others with a specious pa'tcnce for 
wi th-hnidiiig what else, with any decency, 
they could nol. Therefore iiKiustr) , be- 
sides its being an indispensable duty of 
the poor, in itself, is necessary to their 
practising a further duty, to whicli I pro- 
C^ in the 

4th place ; That is honesty. For to 
beg, instead of working, is one sort of 
dishonesty. To undertake any work for 
another, aid not do it diligently, is a se- 
cond sort ; often a very provoking, some- 
tiiUes a very mischievous one. Yet tliere 
is 4 thud MX grosser, to which idleness 


gtEoi'ER;- . ^ 

ten^ tLl^^ Imt t€io .paw«iifu%, Aieii* ' 
eftov. X3t>t* 

opoii 

'be c<nninlhl^/hv. much too to 

be in gi^neirat ' 'dtfindod' ; • «iid I 

need not prote toypU'the «^k^iuli;^l(^,. r 
it. But theH^'ftretwb basest j^kht^ 
ing, in which somh-of the 
thiftk it * ^arte aity fault af 
either a vcry 'sAal! Wattef 
or if is fftm a my neb jpei^; ><vhlclS '>* 
makes it small to him. Bdt Uveiry^bU^ 
hath the same right to the least ' piUft bif ^ 
his property that he hath to the grbaftst.'^^^ 
And let any one be ever so wealthy, his 
*wcalth is his own; and though utiques*- 
tionably he ought to give of it to thepodr/ ' 
yet they have no manner of authority to * 
take it without his consent. If they had, ' 
it is easy to sec into w'hat universal' confii* > 
sion the exercise of that authority w6Uld 
bring the world. But farther: small mis- 
demeanours of this kind occasion great dia^ 
quiet; men apprehend thcmselvek uuWo' 
in all about them; know not whom ^ • 
tru.st ; and the innocent an' often suspect^ ’ 
and sufterers, ibr what the guilty thus do. 
Besides, almost all oflbnders begin withliU 
tie fault.s ; and from these they ventuire 
gradually on, to worse and worse, till they' 
come to make no scruple of the mostcapi* 
tal crimes, and perhaps fall under the sen- 
tence due to them. Always remember 
therefore lo beware even of small sms ; ’ 
and cart'fully observe one rule more, that 
wlien any thing is committed to your trusty 
being dishonest in that, and disposing of 
any part of it in a manner, which you 
know you ought not, and arc not allowed, 
is one of the basest kinds of stealing. Waste- 
fulness also, and even mere negligence, 
approach to the same sin; tor by both you 
injuriously diminish what isnot your own. 
Bat the most active cause of dishonest)' in 
the poor is, that finding a givat deal of 
time and pains requisite to get but a small 
matter, tliey are strongly templed to 
shorten their trouble by unfair melhodf. 
And possibly you may thus gain some ad- 
vantages lor a while; but very possibly 
also you may fail, and be discovered and 
punished oven for your first attempt ; or if 
not, ewry new attempt will expose you 
anew to the same danger ; and it is not 
one iii great numbers escapes long. 
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.> Ip I4 jiE*;T, j will be gppu|]|d,v«rfcrj,<?^ 4Ji*Hp 

for 

' ouipotiu^ly coil- . thi'iosolvcfrt 

p<^i*son sio^;, if tjiif^t 

K'^P**^^vcr^ you; o^iyy to{;ivo.,Mii;Ls mrtof;^^c^ 

ruin.yo^v,)b. 9 rt^o.livc- and axchi^ge itifo|;;|;i'Ci^lvs) j^heaven, 
diQ f^x dc^ods cnti rt*ly fevy i ng {% ycry di , iFr;^ji^i co vc- 
their character tous; U,ia tliefu;^»t t^O^^t^pn j^r. being 
f.|^^edy consist in tiieirlion^ . Thatwill boontiifu]. And cvci^tlic-i^rshoulfl cx- 
. Jhn^ s^hds for dcft^ts jn *tend bounty to apy tlitifi are stf)l pcsorer, 

' other points, biU nothing will wbencverthcycau really spare iti 

for .w^aptipf that. Or could you escape and rcasoii call upbii =thein to do. so; 
ev^ry evil that you justly fear through this agreeably to which the Apostle remwiiTs 
'yidiolc life, . }*et remember another is to men to wor/c u'iiA t/fdr oii'n.han.U^^ t/iat 
.fjoUow It very soon, in which you must they wwry hai\e to giie to him, tha^ need- 
Wewnt far all your deeds. And he who eth, (Eph. iv. 28.) And as our Sitvioiir 
hadi commanded, that no f/}fr/{. c/e/ *ra«(/oi‘ hath taught us (Murk, jiii. . <sl2.)y" that 

i o .beyond his brother in any matter^ hath mircharity shall b« Gstii:iiated in projior- 
cclarcd at the same time, that //zcZiiOrc/w tion ta our abilities, the lowest have as 
' ihf.axenger of all such, (1 Thess. iv. 6.) . much encouragemeut astlie highest to do 
. A further virtue, which the poor,arc .even in this way, uU tlic good* ;tlioy 
greatly concerned to practise, much more can. A .... 

'..<?arcfuj[ly than many of them -do, is that 6tlx\'ir.tue, closely conucjcted witkfru- 

^ of speaking truth. But this is so , near gality, .is sobiuct}v One should., tidnk, . 
‘ akih to behaving honestly, tjic rcasonh.for that they.- who, hml themselves* perpctuAlly 
)>(:^h arc so much the same, and they .that in straits, could have, lirdo temptaticm to 
nothing amiss have so little temptation be guilty of excesses. But imeasincts at 
to, say axiy thing false, that i shall pass it their conditiou^riv^s some, a false notion, 
over at ptrsent. The, of recruiting thoir spirits invites oUiers, 

5tli Duty therefore ,of the poor, which and unmeauring custom seduces ygt more, 
1 shall insist on, is that of frugfility ; with- into that destructive \ ice of drinking ; 
oat. which your honesty willnevc-r be sc- which, after soi»thing you jvrhapfl with a 
cure, and the fruiu of your iiulustiy will short-lived gaiety and forget fulness of sor- 
bc very foolishly thrown away. Indeed row, will greatly augment the dejtH:tion 
to deny, yourselves what you can well af- of your minds, as well as the dilhcullies 
ibi^, and really w'ant, w ould be cruel of your aH'airs; and thus fonxi you arhni»st 
and unnatural ; suffering the worst incon- to a rej>ctition of the same, remedy, wljicli 
vcnicnccs of poverty without need. Hut .w'i 11 bt* followed <of course by an increase 
to make your straight circumstances yet of the same euls, till your fortunc^s and 
straightcr, for tliesakeof idle gratiheatifAns, hraltlvftre hoih completely a iiined. .Yqur 
and distress yourselves in uccossaries, . only morals too, foi the most part, by indul- 
to indulge in trifles and vanities, ddicatc gence in this one respect, will be grmlu- 
food, shewish diess, cnsiuu ingdiversion*^, ally corrujited U every other, evtja if you 
is every way wrong. You will be hank- do escape those desperate auUicsof wick- 
ering after more and more pleasures and cdiiess wliich prove more speedily fatal, 
amusements, till they quite beggar you ; Your families at the siune lime, if you 
your superiors all the while, whom you hu\c any, will bo abandoned to wrote h- 
aflbct;.4o imitate, will despise you ; your edn«s.s ; your children perhaps muitlcrod 
cquaJs will hate and censure you ; and in their infancy, by giving them tlie same 
your children, for whom at tliis rate you liquors with which you are more leisurely 
will provide nothing but a bad oxainplo, destroying yourselves ; or if they <lo sut^ 
will have cause, I liad almost said, to vivc, are pretty sure to inherit, from such 
curst' you ; whereas, hy avoiding uiineces- parents, nothing but bad habits of body 
.ryexp cnccsjjjpu will preserve the fruits and mind. If therefor* you have any 
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9nM) titifcr of prnd<^tici* or humanity, 
you Will Purely aVOui thi9 rroacherous sin ; 
which jpemicious arts, and mistaken po- 
iicyi haW placed buttoo much within the 
reach of the lowest of the poor : or if you 
have fallen into it, you will renounce it 
inshintly, tind resolutely hour the uneasi* 
ness which alistaining from it may gi\c 
you for a While, (for you will certainly 
overcome it by perseverance^ rather than 

1 )limge' forwards' to your utter umloiiii; 
lere and hereafter. A 
7th Duty of the poor, which must be 
mentioned, is that of chastity ; a duty, 
indeed, of all persons ; but so far peculi- 
arly incumbent on iheni, us tlic trans- 
gression of it brings them to more imme- 
diate ruin. In one sex it is followed by 
rt)tal loss of honest cmpU>yjuent and repu- 
tation ; by contempt and scorn, oven from 
the men that have seauced tliem ; hy 
grievous temptations to (hstroy the fruits 
of their rriminal pleasures, and to become* 
«batul<»ned to cominoii prostitution, and 
with It focuery sin, tlie consequence of 
which w'ill be e\ery niiseiy of human 
life. In tin* t'tlu-r sex it is almost always 
accompanied wirli breach ofsolernp pro- 
mises ; with shocking hardness <»f hearty 
where the utmost aiVecfupu bath bcenpro- 
fesseil ; with heavy expences, that often 
lead to tlw‘ grossest tlishonesty. And both 
ai^xes, in comm*)!!, it exposes to loathsome 
juid fatal dsea^es, and to n dreadful sen- 
tence of flit lire condemnation ; for thvu, 
ti'hkh di) such the scripture bath 

declared, shall not inherit the Lini^doni of 
(rod. (Oal. V. -21 ) Rewaretben of a sni 
so peculiarly , dangerous ; and for tiuit 
]>ur|><^se iK'wart* (»f every indiscretion that 
may entice }ou to it. 1 now proceed, in 
the 

Sth Place, to another duty of the poor, 
which one should think might sulliciemly 
jx'commcnd itsi*lf, good temper amongst 
each other. 'Hi is is necessary in every 
rank, iu order to have any real enjoyment 
of life; and the more necessary in yours, 
as you have the fewer i*njoymoiits of other 
sorts. If you receive ' Inirsh treatment 
frotn those above you, that perhaps you 
cannot help ; but there is no inaniK'r of 
need of your giving it amongst yoursidves. 
You have felt probably what bitter ihingr 


injurh>u*» language find insblonf b^bariokt 
are; wjiy then will yoq Mke 
them } Y ou kftow by ciperjcnt^c the ftiOTd;.' 
of tenderness and pity, why will VSii'' not ' 
shew it to those who have equaf liee^ ? 
You and they arc fcllovv-suftfercrs in the 
world ; surely that should unite ybir fa 
mutual kindness, iiot provoke you to^in* 
c|*easo your evils,' by being" hard' Updn 
one another.* And yet, *I foar^ some of 
the greatest hardships, bofli= in wofcl aifd 
doi*d, which the lower part of mahkiud 
undergo, pnxreecl from persons who Hfa 
of low rank themselves. And how far they 
are ca])ablc of cairying ‘such outiugcs, 
and how sud the clfccts of them arc, So- 
lomon hath expressed by a yery strong 
comparison : A poor man, that oppresse{h 
the poor, is like d srveepht^ rain, which 
hax'itk no food, (Prov. xxviii. 3.) IhaVc' 
only^ a 

5;th, And last duty to recommend, but 
one peculiarly implied in prciicliing the 
gospel to you, a serious and deep rew- 
rence for religion. Religion is intended, 
not only for the direction, hut the com- 
fort of all di'grees of men ; and all have 
need enoagh (»f it, but you the most by 
I’ar. Others have honours, or pleasures, 
or v eallh, cirgarit amusements, or curious 
imjuirich, to engage their thoughts ; and 
find some^kind of satisfaction in these 
ihingb, sueh as it ib, and so lomp; as it lasts. 
Hut you have luuliing, that even seems 
considerable, to sweeten thi'? world to 
yem, but the expectation <»f a better. Aiid 
well may it be for you, that yim aii^ re- 
diici'd to tluit, as your v>nly choice, which 
beyond comparison would be your best, if 
you had ever such plenty. vSeek your 
consolation therefore in what is abundant- 
ly capable of giving it you ; make the pre- 
cepts of the gospel ytmr business, and its 
promises your joy. Christianity is peculi- 
arly formed for your benelil. Its lawsan? 
your charter, by which you claim a right 
to pity and love troiu your supel■ioI^, as 
members of the same body ; anil we, its 
ministers, are your advocates to ptcad your 
cause with them ; authorized to offer them 
eternitl hajipiness, for being kind to you; 
to denounce condemnation against them, 
if they use you in any one resjiect, ctu- 
clly ; and to assure you, at tlic eametim«, 
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that the worst treatment they can give 
you shall tui$l:lo your good- Think then 
how justly St. James hath declared thtpoor 
in this uorld rich in faith (James, ii. 5.); 
and let the rich and great, if they will, 
be profane and vicious, and take the con- 
sequences ; but let no man beguile you of 
y(tar reward (Col. ii. 18.), either by cor- 
rupting your principles, or misleading 
your practice. Religion hath gTjiciouslJ 
provided for you the repose anti conilort 
of this sacred day, which else you had 
never kriowii, IVIakc it not a time of act- 
ing contra: v to religion, hut statedly use 
the oppoitiiuilics it gives you, ot learning 
and being reinipded t>t your several du- 
ties, whicli you must be sensible you need; 
ofha\ing the honour to join on iqual 
jerms with the highest of your fellow- 
creatures, in presenting petitifuis and 
praises to Clod in his house, and leeding 
at his holy uble. The remainder of the 
Sabbath employ, partly in i\msidvring 
your ways (ling. i. 5. 7*\ inid nuproving 
your hearts, by reading, ineditatitm, ami 
prayer, in private partly in a cheerful but 
harmless and prudent, social enjoyment ot 
the leisure which heaven hath all<»Wid 
you. When the days of labour return, re- 
comniend yourselves e\ery morning to 
the blessing ol the Almighty, return him 
thanks every night for his protection, aud 
offer up to him in your Ik arts, the work 
of each day, as dime in obedience to his 
will, and ill lu»pesof lii** reward ; for these 
things ys lU rind a support and refresh- 
ment be)<..i'l all U lief. Jii your whole 
comnuinicat.on learn both to a\oid and 
abhor that mon^lious i.uslom of oaths aud 
curses, v.hi(.h ere inlernii.\ed o)iilinu- 
aliy in the t ommoo dKcourse uf too many 
of the poor; with gieat irri'.verence to- 
wards Clod, who L;j!i e-\pressly foi hidden 
. 'them ; to the great hoiroi ai.d grief of all 
good pen>ons; wiili great danger ofiun- 
jiing into fixquent perjuru^s, and ail inan- 
uer of profaiieness ; and without any pre- 
tence of profit or pleasure, to make tlie 
least amends for so inucJi sin. 1 cmiiiot 
and need not, go through the other obli- 
gations of religion at present. \ our at- 
tqpdancc your bibles and other gcMnl 
at home, will suificiently inform 
jrou of the nature; aud importance of 
them : and I beg you not to iiiiagiiic, 


that becauscyou are each of you singly of 
little consequence in the world, God will 
take little notice of yourconduct; but think 
and act like the Psalmist, I am smally and 
of no reputation y yet do I TWtfotget tky 
commandments. (Psal. c\ix. 141.) There 
is nothing beneath God's attention, knj 
more than above it. The meanest things 
on earth wore made and are. contiuljally 
preserved and inspected by him. But in- 
deed the most considerable thing on earth 
is the behaviour of his rational creaturcft; 
and whether that be right or wrong is af 
infinite mornimt in his sight ; but whether 
they he high or low, of none at all. lie 
regardetk not the 7‘ii It moreihan tho napr, 
for they are all the work of his hands 
(Job, xx.xiv. Ip.), and shall all account 
to him for their deeds. Our blessed Ke^ 
deeincr preached the gospel to the poor, 
at least as much as to the rich; he laid 
down his life equally for both; the Holy 
Spirit offers equally to both the sanctifying 
intlueiices of his grace ; the souls ot both 
are equally capable, of, and will equally 
be coiiMgiU’cl to, OMTlasling happiness or 
misery. I saWy saith St. John, a throne, 
and htin that sat on ityfrom whose face 
the earth and the heax ms fed away, and 
t/icf e u as found place for them, jind 

1 saw the dead, small and gnat, stand * 
before God: and the books were opened, 
and the dead were judged out of those 
thifif>s which were written in the hooksyUe- 
cording to their works. (Rev. \x. 11, K ) 
This awful scene first imprint stixmgly 
on your own minds ; then on all you can, 
especially on tiiosc who belong to you. 
'I'iiu have little else to give ibcm, but if 
you give the m effectually a practical sense 
of tlieir .jiuh to God and man,' it is an 
Mihcnlithdt* beyond all tieasuns. You 
must see how wicked, and how miserable 
by ilieir wicktduess, multitudes of your 
ow II rank are ; sufier it not to be the C»8C 
ol those who are dearest to you ; but Use 
the litile spare time you bavi! ^for you vvill 
always have some) and the little ability 
you possess (lor C»od will assist you), to 
instil into their hearts such early prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue, as may sJbrd 
you yust hopes of their being good and 
happy by your means in this world, and 
tlicn following you, to increase your bke- 
eeduess in the next. 
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even their own experience against their 
prepossessions; but ibrcc Yenisei ves to 
SERMON XCII. believe, that the lives which* they lead must 

needs be (ielighthily^ though they feci the 
-By Archbishop Secker. contrary. Many lose the opportunities^ 

amt even the relish, of inodeVate and ratio- 


On foQowing an imaginary and 
worldly Interest to the Neglect of 
Christianity. 

Phil, ii. 21, 

For all seek their own, not the things wliieh are 
Jesus Ciirist’s. 

These words contain both an account 
whak the practice of niankin<i is, and 
also an intimation what it siioiild be. And 
Chereforo, in discoursing upon them, it 
will be proper, 

I. Tocondderwhat is meant by xteki/ig 
ottrown i hi fig S'. 

II. WIkU by acthingihe things of Jt\sus 
Christ. 

I II. To e\j>lain and prove the assorlioii, 
that ail scv/c the lornier, not the latter. 

IV. To shew uliat ue are to learn 
Iroin it. 

1. Strfiing our o^n things^ is pursuing 
our own inrhnatit»iis iuul fancies, or ima- 
gined worldly interest. And many strange 
fancies people of all ranks indulge. Some 
nevi r ask ila’inselvew, ^^h<■lher the course 
winch they are taking is likely to be for 
their goiid; others never si ai'ken it, though 
from time to lime they strongly suspect it 
IB not. Often they adopt without exami- 
' nation, the opinions of those about fheni, 
whom y<‘t they aiv far from esteem ing ; and 
cither will not see, that bi‘tter judges 
tldnk dilfen‘iUly; or do seeit, aiid will not 
regard it, but follow custot^^lindlold, 
even against their own liking. Or it may 
be, they think a little, but think short ; 
neither to the end, nor to any considerable 
part, even of the prcsoiil liter imagine 
what pleases now, must always jilease; and 
whal biings no inconvenience yet, will 
never bring any. Indeed, usually, it is their 
principal point, to acquire the things 
which others wish for, though visibly of 
' no real use ; and they an* vehement for 
whatever will make them envied Jis happy 
''persons^though it produce little else thun 
vexation and guilt# Some will not trust 


nal pleasures, by awild pursuit of visionary 
and extravagant ones. Nay, there are 
some, who not <mly follow wrong ways, 
but, as the text hath it, seek them; go 
purposely out of the plain road, as it were, 
in searcli of misery. It were much to be 
wished, that all tlie.se were more studious 
ol their interest, even their temporal inte- 
rest, than they are: it might be one step 
towards becoming what they ought. But 
still the most faiiliful and assiduous wor- 
shippers of the world's greaVidoLsyapplause^ 
advancement, profit, power, entirely mis- 
take, il they hope that any of these tilings 
will either secure them lasting en joyment, 
orprisi rve them from acute misery. A 
little reileciion discovers, that happiiH'SS 
consists in somew hat <lable «ind inward : 
whence the more thoughtful have learned 
to seek it in themselves. But, alas! when 
wc inspect ourselves, what a ini\tu!*c do 
we tiiui, of ignorance which we cannot 
enlighten, id weakness which wo cannot 
strengthen, of wrongness which wo cannot 
set right! Besides that all creatures, os 
such, arc essentially insuincient for their 
own liappiness; there is by nature a void 
w ithin us, which must be filled from above, 
or we must remain for over craving and 
unsatislied . 1 <ot us therefore look upwards, 
and consider, 

1 1 . 7 V/c things irhick arc Jesus Christ's : 
the benefits that he hath procured for us, 
with the knowledge of them that he hath 
communicated to us. And indeed what 
have we of value, lh.it is not his I Some 
ha\e pn tended thcycouUl investigate all 
the doctrines, the duties, llie rewards of 
religion completely by their own reason, 
and form themselves to a suitable dis- 
position by their own strengtii. But the 
history of heathenism clearly shows, that 
no one ever did this ; nor probably there- 
fore ever would. The one true God wax 
scarce known. False deities of the worst 
characters were adored, instead of him, 
with rites that seldom, if ever, mended 
their voturii^, often corrupted them. 
coramou rules of social life wcrc^' 
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tncains thoroughly understood; as the* 
shocking custSll of exposing children to 
perish, the barbarous combats of gladia- 
tors,' the promiscuous and unnatural 
practices of lewdness, publicly allowed, 
give dreadful proofs. But the internal 
virtues of the heart were still less legarded ; 
and they who seemed possessed of them, 
ascribed the. merit wholly to t^rtiisclvcs : 
▼cry few said so much as th^^harisri*, 
Gorf, I thank thee^ that J am not as other 
men are: scarce any with the ihihlicnn, 
God he mercifvi to me, a .dinner, TFatke, 
xviii. 11.13.) Yet how continually arc 
the best of men guilty of faiilis. But they 
had hardly any notion of the uiuvcrsal 
need of repentance, or any name lor hu- 
mility of soul. Forgiveness of injuries was 
very unsteadily taught : Ix'iievolc nee to 
enemies lay yet farther out of M-ht. 
Courage injuriously exercised, palri«ni-m 
shewn by iinuding the rigliN <»f tluir 
neighbours, and numbers ofolhei «*[>k ndid 
sins, passctl for heroic excellencies, 'i lierc 
was very little hope of future bliss to giM* 
men spirit in doing wliai was ritrlit. and 
less fear of future judgment to ileterlbem 
from what was wrtmg. Such were the 
best instructed nations ; and such, or worse, 
bad wc been ji^obably nrnv, hut for the 
compassion of Jesus (’hnst. Indeed 
without him we should no>er have known, 
till too late, how bad our condition was. 
The real stale of mankind, with respect 
to God, was, in a great measure, iinknow n 
to them, till he underwent what he did, 
at once to lay open to us our danger, an<l 
•ofree us from it on most equitahlc terms. 
Even the mysterious parts of what he 
taught fortliis purpose lead us to reverence 
the Divine Wisdom, ami think modestly 
of our own; while the more distinctly 
intrlliuihlc dirc'Cl us to every thing that is 
right and ht. 

The gosp<*l liath laid the foundation of 
our duty in that pleasing and tiiunkfiil ve- 
neration of G<k 1, whi(di hi^' tTcating boun- 
ty, his providential care, his redeeming 
mercy, excite : and wbteh tends to inspire 
us with a deep concern for whatever wc 
have done oftensive to him, an earnest de- 
sire of obeying his commands, an humble 
vnse that vve need his assistance, a firm 
'^uasion that he will gmnt it to us, a 
' rclianre on him for everything 
ant, in regard to Ibis world or 
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the next. This excellent frame of mind 
must powerfully suppress ilTe|ru1a^ appe- 
tites of sense, • immoileratc desires of 
wealth, vain fondness for pomp and' prc* 
eminence, anxious cares about worldly 
events. And on .«iUchloYe of GodChtis** 
tianity builds its second great command* 
nuTit, luvcof our neighlxnir ; a duty, en- 
joined in a higher degree, ami carri^jc^fea a 
greater extent, though still a ft'asoliaMr 
one, in scripture!, tluin .in any other in* 
stiiutiim of religion. It prescribes tha 
most accurate and tender ftffention to tha 
(»l)ligati(vns whii*h result from the ivearer 
coniH'ctiuns in life, the most industriour 
endeavours to he useful in whatever Sta- 
tion we Jill, tin' most alfertionate faitiiful- 
ness to the eomminiiiy of which we ar#' 
inemhcrs, tempered with universal good- 
will to the rest of inankiiul : bencvoloni 
respect low arils t host' w ho excel us ; rea- 
diness to panloM, as tar as can be safe, 
all vvl.o have wronged us ; astcern of 
wliatcver in any perstni deserves ir; sin- 
cerely kind wishi's lo those whom we es* 
teem ^he h .ist ; comjiassion for the 
wretched, and relief to our utmost abi- 
lity, ihoiigli we straiten nirselves. Nor 
doth our blessed Redeemer expect us only 
tf>pity, ns he did, the tornponil wants of 
men; but, as he did also, tlieir .spiritual 
ones unspeakably nu»rc ; a precept peculiar 
totlie gospel, and compiThemling agroat 
variety of i in portinil pariiciilars : provision 
for instructing the young and ignorant; 
and combining afterwards pious advica 
with outward relief to the sick and needy ; 
seasonable warnings, and mild reprrti>f^ • 
when there is hope <*f their being re- 
garded ; consr.mt circumspection to set a 
prudent, vrell as innocent cxhinplc,; 
rliat wc in t others into danger, by 
what, perhaps, we can do ourselves with 
safely; btU submit to considerable, re- 
straints, rather than let our Ubiety, tint 
Apostle expresses it, become a stumbling 
block to them that are "weak, ( I Cor. viii* 
9 .) Studying to observe these rules, for 
they reejuire and merit Study, is seeking 
the things that are Jesus Christas, And 
they are opposed to our own, not as be- 
ing really contrary even to our present 
interest : very fur fmm it. Only through 
Bic inbn*d ilisordcr of our htart.s, and 
flic gfiirral prcviilence of evil habits, wc 
are apt to delight in ury opiwBitc dispo* • 
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BitiouA :%nd honce a good lifo com^s to be and the nope Of hia fiit«)ra roii^rcy ^ Snf* 
ii seh-dcnying oni'j wijtich else would be posing wo sincerely einbri^ natural, reli»> 
tlK* ciionstant pmcticc of self-love, 'rhe gion ; have wo carefully * enquireds into 
ambithius .would acek th^ true honour the'tnulwof Christianity ; unprejudicedly 
that. co^€tk‘ from Oor/, (John v, 4i.); attachmejJt to forbiilden pleasures, by ih^ 
tlmiK’^iish woulil have rvspvvt to the hca- vain fancy, that nutiung can !>& true whiclt 
rtnip revovtpcncc of meant (IJeb. xi. we comprehend not fully, by ludicrous 
!26.); the lovers of pleasure would so- or sophistical misrepresentations ? And, tp 
of j op ichkh is for even- guard us Ajfiginst these, have we ccmsulted 
j»drc''(rsal. XV, ll2.) ; and the jueans of proper and j).crsons ? If W'c call our- 
beiog happy here and hc*reafler would selves Christians, do we obserye conscion# 
evidently appoat to be the same. But ihnisly all the institutions of Christianity j 
now the ditlkuhies of performing our or slight iliem u lion any irille intervenes ; 
duty are so great, and our failures in it and do we observe tliem otherwise than. as 
so many, that, amongst the things that mere forms ? Do \vc use thorn to iinpresf 
art Jesus C7ovj/’a, we must seek with on our souls tlie importance of^ie doc-‘ 
|>ccul{ar earnestness his grace to slrcngthcn trines, the })ar(l()n, ibc grace, the rewards 
us, and an imerest in his ineriis to pix)- of the gospel? And do we employ our 
cure us acceptance, which tliuslhe weak- faith of all these things to improve us in 
cstand worst of us all may be sure of (‘very part of a (Jhristian temper? Thif 
obtaining. temper, and our inclinations, too often 

Vet, great as these bhssings are, the interfere. Which do wc prefer? And 
Apostle li.itli said, that all mm snlc where do we lay the foundation of our 
(heir ok not thv things oj Jrsvs Chrnt, conduei? We ought not to lay it in atten 
Let us therefore, tioii to our own inteivsis or amuscRients, 

111. lAamine iiit< o mc.inin^ joining now' and then with them a Jittlc 

truth of this melancholy assiMliou. ajjpeaifince, or perhaps a little reality, of 

It is plainly n(*t to be takt n in the ut- religion, ))rovitled wc can ma.kc it agiec 
most eMent. l-or lie had i\eii tl.e eon- with thmn. Bui the rule is, seek ye firtt 
frary character of Timothy, Just belorc, the htngdom of Go(t, and his righteous* 
as he hat h of oiliers elsew lure. But he ness. (Ma.f. vi. OJ.) 'fhe groundwork of 
may l»<‘ w< Il understood to say, that all every thing g«)od, is a dfcvout resolution 
absolutely have some share of blame in l<> dt) our wliole duty. Eacli is to do it 
this ri»spt:ct; and tin: generality, which suitably to his own station j but all, in 
•in common speech the word rt// frequently wliaCe\er station, high or low, arc to 
signilies, are highly and dangerously make it their inviolable concern : for God 
hlaiiH'ubh*. Tor who can deny this to hath given no J7ian licence to sin» {k\cc\\is. 
he fact? Many are vicious in every way xv. !20.) \\Mioever doth not feel this truth 
that inclination prompts them to. Many, as the most iinpoilant one that belongs to 
who regard some parts of virtue, disre- his existence ; and govern his c'onduct by 
gard otliers, jierliaps a\owi^y. 'rhe it, in Hying as well as ordinary cases^ 
more uniformly regidar would «o well to hath Jiot sought the things if Jesus Christ 
risk themselses, N\ helheril is from a ival in a due maiuier. And think then, I iiH> 
inward sense of duly, or for the sake of treat you, how few have, A sad rellec- 
reputation or eouvenience ? They who turn! hut we tnust remind our hearers to 
make a conscience of behaving right ... make it. Else how much pleasanter 
c*)mmon life, do they make any of paying would it he to congratulate the good on 
due honour to /.iud? - Our strongest oldi- their happy stale, than to terrify the 
gations of - cvoiy kind ure^to- him: wickc'd ; to encourage* the modest aud 
yet numbei*s think , highly of thuir own timorous, than to confute the presumptu^ 
merit, while they neglect him and, it " ous, and alarm the thoughtless ! * 

may be^ pique themselves on neglecting But, such being the condition of Use 
him. If we profess ourselves believers world, let us now consider, 
in him, do we jitaiedly and fervently pray IV. What we arc to learn from it. - 

to him, and give him thanks for his daily^ And certainly wc ought to learn great 

blessings ? Do vre live in his fear and love, mildness towards others, who are faulty ( 
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since, monf or less, all are so. Even the end ? God knows the truth, Men will 
first Christian,, even the first of the Chris- know it, if they do not ; ai'id angels too, 
tian clergy, for of these, it must be owned, We ourselves know it in part ail the while; 
the Apostle peculiarly speaks in the text, and shall know and lament uto eternity, 
fell very short of perfection. And ever if wc refuse to take the proper notice of 
since, the best have had their defects, and it in time. 


the worst their good qualities. Let us 
therefore think and hope, as w«ll as with 
any reason wc can, of all. Yet still, they 
who abandon themselves to wickedness, 
and especially they who labour to per- 
vert others, either in principles or prac- 
tice, and to make a bad world worse, be 
they ever so agreeable, be they ever so 
useful to us, are to be avoided, and 
checked with more care, the more dan- 
ger there is of their doing harm. That 
we are unable, from various circum- 
stances, to exert this right spirit, may 
sometimes, perhaps often, be a just pica ; 
but ought never to be made a false pre- 
tence. The firm purpose of doing it 
should always be kept in mind, and exe- 
cuted as soon as pr'ssiblc, with amends 
for the delay. At the same iiine, in 
proportion as the bad gi\e real marks of 
reformation, they should be diligi‘ntl\ en- 
couraged, yet with pruilent, and cauti- 
ous, and gradual kindness. Eut above 
all the honest, the virtuous, the consci- 
entious, the pious, ought to lx* counte- 
nanci'd, brought forward, and cherished, 
as tAe joit and the light of the earth 
(MiUlli. V. 13, l-l-.X who preserve society 
from corruption and dissolution, who 
ahew men the way to p7esent and future 
happiness. Nor should they be rejected 
or despised, though sometimes inferior m 
qualifications of less moment, nay, 
^ougb, in some respects, hurting, through 
mist^c, iheir own good cause ; of which, 
however, it is very unjust, though very 
usual, to condemn or suspect them, with- 
out or beyond reason. 

But the principal point is, what wc arc 
to learn in regard more immediately to our- 
selves. If 3ie world be so bad, there is 
great need to ask our heails, what arc wc 
who make a part of it? Conforming to it 
implicitly is by no means the rule either of 
Scripture or of reason ; yet is it not too 
much our practice ? A little honest home 
inquiry would soon furnish thotnie answer. 
But we turn our eyes from what we have 
no mind to discern, and tiy to deceive not 
only otfctra, but ourselves* Yet to what 


Examine therefore what the tenoof of 
your conduct If it be dissolute or in- 
temperate, the necessity of atueiiding it 
is glaringly visible. If, though otherwise 
innocent, you consume, your days chiefly 
in trifles ; such waste of precious^ time, 
given for other ends, is highly criminal. 
Besides that, both the supinely indglehii 
and the busier votaries of i<iloamuscments» 
expose themselves to various temptations, 
and set a dangerous example to those 
around them : the tendency of which as it 
spreads, must be, to make persons of all 
ranks, even the most important, and, by 
consequence, the community composed 
of them, insignificant, contemptible, and 
vicious. Further still ; though your dis- 
position be to things of more use, and so 
far commendable, ^er if on any occasion 
you indulge eitluT resentmenl or malevo-e 
lence, hovv('ver calm, towards any of your 
fellow-CTeaturcb; li’ you are injurious or 
hard-hearted, from selfishness; or but 
thoughtlessly inattentive to tlie rights, tho 
interests, the wants, the feelings, of those 
w horn you ought to regard, you may thus 
have contracted, in many v^ ays, most hei- 
nous degrees of guilt. N ay, supposing you 
have Uxm. and are, beneficent as well aa 
liarmless, but less so than you might ; even 
this defext is a failure of duty. Not that 
yon :>a'lo give way to scruples ; there is no 
cud of them ; but to consider maturely, 
mid c'onsuft v. oitliy friends ; what you can 
add to tlic good which you do alrearjy. 
Possibly llTmay be ij[\orc than you imagine. 
Be it eicr so 1 Ulc, do itbv* according to 
tue bert of y\ ur judge .leiit, and God will 
accept it. Bm, uvhc seme time, be sure 
to remember, that the l ightest demeanor in 
worldly matters will not suffice; but our 
chief regard must be to him who made us, 
and whose therefore we are . From his good- 
ness all that we enjoy proceeds: fiotn his 
authority over us all our duties flow : aud 
those, which are owing immediately to him- 
self, surely require our principal care. But 
auch duties as natural reason teaches^ am 
far from being the only concern of thm 
to whom he hath prescribed additional 
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ones, founded on the impoilant alterations 
Vrhich our primitive state, as we learn from 
ScripturlT, hath undergone. Man is a fallen 
troature: We are dead, as the Apostle 
strongly expresses it, and ovr life is hid 
U'iH Christ in God. (Col.iii.3.) Our hope 
of future happiness lies not in ourselves, 
but is reposited in the hands of the blessed 
Jesus, wnq purchased it with his blood : 
and U’Acre our treasure is, there must our 
hearts be also. (Matth. vi. '21. Luke, xii. 
34.) Without affectionate and habitual 
iriovemcnts of the soul towards the feather 
of Mercy, the Author of Salvation, the 
Inspircrof Holiness; without a dc^ep sense 
of past guilt and piesent imperfection, an 
bumble faith in the merits of our glorified 
Redeemer, and a firm reliance on the 
grace of the Divine Comforter, all our 
virtue, all our piety, will avail us nothing. 
For, when we have done our be:>t, we are 
but unprofitable .srr:7/n^i-.(Luke,xvii. 10.) 

Vou will object pr'rliaps, that indulging 
contemjilaiions of this nature would (en- 
gross our whole (hoiights and time: the 
affairs of common life must be utterly 
neglected for them. But are you indeed 
at all near the borders of that danger ? Or 
do not such objectors take thorough care 
to keep far enough out of the reach of it ? 
You arc by tio means calh d only to acts 
of devotion, or only to the more sublime of 
moral duties. Prudent and moderate con- 
cern for our worldly interest is a duty. 
Every propriety aiul decency of life is a 
duty. Even ornamental ac’coinplishmonts 
have their value. But from these conces- 
aions men conclade, that they may safely 
pay their main attention to what dcserv'es 
but' the imal lest part; and imagine they 
are abundantly good C'hristians, almost 
without any one peculiarly Chriitian action 
or sentiment. At b<‘st, a few pious forma- 
lities, practised now and tlien, constitute 
their whole religion : and the rest of their 
life, and all their heart, is given up to what 
hath tio tincture of religion in it; whereas 
inward reverence of as he is inani- 
fasted to us in the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
ought to be our ruling principle; and ex- 
fa&d its influence throughout each article, 
of our business, our conversation, our 
pHvate thoughts. 

Perhaps you will object again, that so 
very serious a turn of mind at this, will cast 
a gloom over every thing and one nmn 


have iome [)leasuT(f surely. But leam to 
be pleased with w hat you Oiifght; and you 
will have inexpressibly more pleasuni^tlien 
you possibly can else. Ih other things 
you take pains, no small painsi, to acquire 
a taste ; often, for what is of no value ; 
sometrines, for what is bad ; and perhaps, 
after all, can succeed no further, than to 
put on the affectation of liking what you 
really do not, or get by habit a wrt^tched 
craxing for gratifications, whichyou can- 
not but despise and condemn. Employ 
yourselve s bettor. Esteem what is estima- 
ble, and it will exalt instead of debasing 
you : love what is amiable, and it will re- 
ward your affection. Love him above aU, 
•who hath first loved you{\ John, iv, ip.); 
and his service will be delightful : become 
suchas he requires, and you will find satis- 
faction in every thing. It is a strange mis- 
take, to imagine the burthens of religion 
insupportable, while we take much heavier 
upon ourselves from fancy and fashion. 
Were the gospel to enjoy the fatigues, the 
expences, the dangers, which on reflection 
we shall perceive caprice and custon> do, 
ihac one argument against it would be ac* 
rountecl decisive. 

'fhe most serious person in the world 
may justly be also the checrfullest. Even 
penitents, in the midst of their sorrow, at 
the very beginning of tiieir amendment, 
enjoy a blesH'd hope of forgiveness and 
acceptance, infinitely pref(*rable to tha 
highest pleasures of sin. But persons of 
confirmed goodiuas have a peace within 
their breasts, which passeth all under 
stafuling (Phil. iv. 7.) of those who have 
not expcrienccil it, and all descrijilion of 
those who have. Hiey ft el no tormenting 
remoi^e, no disquieting dread of God or 
man. 'I'hey art* nev^T agitated by malice 
or envy: seldom, and but gently, moved 
by anger. Pity indeed they often e.xpc- 
rience ; but gratifying it comforts both 
others and theraselvt's. Their behaviour 
is friendly, and ihireforc agreeable: their 
discoui*se lively, if nature hath qualified 
them for it: but at kast inoffensive aiid 
conciliating. Their hearts ui'e open;1n a 
proper degree, to all the innocent alttuse- 
mants of life, and they long for none of 
the prohibited ones. Virtuous di8creti<6ii 
preserves their health and spiHts as'much 
as wordly uncertainties permit, makes 
their circumstances eAvy,tb«iffailiiK« 0 and 
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dependants Orderly and happy. Their 
judicious beneficence is very useful, their 
blamdesH example yet more. Tims they 
become blessings tvithin the compass of 
iboir sphere ; and surely reap no liitle joy 
from the esteem of others, but unspeakahly 
more from the testimony of their own 
consciences. *llie best of tliein indeed are 
•emibleof many fallings: but all consistent 
vith that sincerity, which God, they 
Xnow, will recoin pence. Tiny see 
Tlirougli the. whole course of life, lluit they 
arc in tliconly right way ; and \vhate\er 
may hfi])p('ii to lliem, all will rml well. 
Disappointments, unkindnosb, ingratitude, 
josses of friends or of fortune, necessity, 
pain, sickness, and death, xcork tagd/tcr 
for their ^ootl (Roin. \iii. ^28.), and 
unite to foi m an infallible plan for inercas- 
ing tluir linal felicity. Noser will so- 
ciety grow gloomy, hut inexpressibly the 
checrfuller, for Lk ing composed of such 
])Crsons as tlieso; and such ought the 
religious naturally to be. 

Therefore vou, who are truly religious, 
appetfv in character, and do credit to yiur 
cause. Despise with good humour and 
pity the impotent ridicule, of tlic incon- 
siderate : let the world see, that you arc 
liappy, and tliat your bcli(*f in (md is 
the ground of it. Wear no dejected looks, 
pul on no forbidding appearances ; be 
atliible, be ccHirtcoiis, be joyful. Avoid 
improper amusements ; guard against 
fondness for those* in wiiich occasionally 
you may do well to join: but express a 
decent and modest, a mihl and cenupas- 
sionate, not an angry or <’cnsorious, di.v 
approbation of the eonniion i-xeesses in 
them ; shew rliat you can lolish life per- 
fectly well without them, by ejjgagingwith 
alacrity in the proper business of your 
station, iinproNing \ ourselves, and doing 
giKid to others. Xe\er unseasonably 
jTiagnify in talk, but assiduously demon- 
stiVito. in fact, the comfort }ou liave in 
ob^vving the precepts and expecting tlie 
rcwwds of the gospel. Manifest, whcii- 
cver (iipportuiuties present tluinsches, yet 
withoiit any ostentation, the benevolent 
sea-nity* which Ghvistian faith inspires, 
your conversation and 


solitude in their seasons, your composure 
under doubts and uncertainties, your for* 
titude under crosses and afliictloiw, and 
yoursettled persuasion, that you shall ever 
be enabled to posses.^ your soul in gladness 
ff heart (Luke, xxi. ip. Acts, ir.^4^;) 
and rejoice in the Lord ahea . (Phil, iv. 

Such behaviour will .surely convince 
even the vicious and the prrihfliccd, if 
they have any refleefron, that to seek their 
own advantage with success,' they'* must 
seek the things which are Jesus Chiist^Ss 
And if they ever intend it, the present 
time is always the best; but this present 
time is peculiarly so. i)e(ion’cy pioliibits 
now the usual diversions ; ’'apply your 
vacant hours to a better purpose, /'fhe 
ofFiccs of the week iho'mgliOUt cxpf&s, in 
the most aflecting manner,' what your 
gracious llcdeeincr hath doUo and suttcred 
ftir you : think «lclil)(Tatcly in it, wdiat 
you ouglit to do for him, indeed for your- 
sehes. Think what you have been, and 
arc, and what the faith you prol(‘ss re-* 
(jiiires you to he; consider wliat fatale 
coiise(ju<‘iK‘es will follow, perhaps very 
soon, if you neglect to amend, and how 
you shall ac complish lliis nece.ssary work. 
Read with reverence the rules and decla- 
nitions of GoePs word ; road w ith attention 
other awakening, yet prudent books^ re- 
flecting as you go along ; and engflge some 
pious, but judicious friend, to excite, sup- 
}K)rt, direct, and, if there be occasion,^ 
restrain you. J orm discreetly by their 
helps needful resolutions; and l)t*g ear- 
nestly of God strength tofullil them: elite 
they will all pi'ove ineffectual. Rut re-* 
member, that the ])iety of the WTck, how- 
ever strict, i.i not to end with it ; and can- 
not be really ChiiMian, if it doth. You 
are calhxl to recollection now, that yoii^ 
may practise, vigilance all the rest of your 
(lays. Temporary, periodical goodries.% 
that is like the morning cloud, and as the. 
earl]/ dew goeth away (Ilos. vi. 4.), wHI 
he of no avail to any one ; but they, udfo, 
by pativHt continuance in wclLihing, seek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, 
are secure of obtaining eternal llfc^ 
(Uom, ii, 7*) 
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SERMON XCIII. 

Oft false Grounds of Self-Compla- 
cency. 

Cai.. vi. 14. 

But God foibid that t should glory, save iu the 
« cross of our Lord Jesus Christ: by whom the 
world is crucified unto inc, and t unto the 
world. 

Wk must have some foundation, n'ui or 
iinagined, for thinking well of ourselves 
or our condition ; or we must be wretclied. 
And imiumcralilc are the mt'thods w hich 
men take to procure the esteem of their 
own minds. 'I’oo many in iheir 

sAumc(PhiL iii. 190 ; are proud of notions 
and discourses, which lui.srepresent saend 
truths, degrade human lutluiv, and tend to 
^ dissolvc.hu man society ; ofgratifyingilieir 
if^ussions, their appetites, their fancies, 
whatever inibchicf it producer ; of doing 
what visibly hurts, and must linally ruin 
their characters, their fortunes, tiieir 
healths, their souls. Others value them- 
*elves on more plausible, ^et insuflieieiit, 
pretensions ; on the lustre of an ancit nt 
tainily, which perhaps they disgrace ; on 
the inheritance or acquisition of wealth 
which they employ to little or no good 
pur|>ose ; on agreeabh’ness of person, 
wJuch makes them vain and iiiquudent 
the short tiiiic it continues, and miserable 
when it decays; on liveliness of wit, 
which either provokes enemies, or invites 
dangerous friends; on dt*ptli of knowledge, 
<dU*n falsely so called, and pernicious, otieu 
«9vholly foreign, to their true business; c»ri 
elegance of taste in smaller matters, while 
they ai'G contemptibly injudicious in the 
glti^atcst ; on pomp and shew, which give 
.pleasure as tlccting us it is childish; on 
niaking a figure in the idle Jiurry of 
amusements, whicli encroaches on every 
valuable purpose of life, and wears out 
the spirits under pretence of raising them ; 
on the favour of the great, by vvimtever 
luts attained, and however precarious ; or 
on the seemingly more solid posse.'^sion 
' of pow'cr, which it is hard ' to 
fcom using ill| and extrexncly hard to use 


in a due mcasitrc well ; w % disobliget 
by the exercise of it many mo.ro than it 
cmi ])ossibly oblige, is accompanied withr 
perpetual fatigue and uneasiness, yet with 
perpetual envy ; causes innumerable vox# 
ations while it lasts ; and yet commonly 
grievous regret when it is gone. . - 

If all these he wrong grounds of self* 
complacency, how few of us have right' 
ones! 'riiero are those, however, who 
profess to build it on something more sub* 
srantial, on virtue, Hut, alas ! the virtu4p 
of great numbers con^^ists almost wholly 
in specious words, honour, benevolence, 
good-natun‘, wbicli are either a mere 
ornament of their talk, or influence tlicir 
behaviour only on some occasions, or to 
some j)ersons. And the more uniformly 
well inclined towards others are often 
strangely addiett^d to blajneablc indul- 
gence, of themselves : or, liowcver, inotfeii- 
sivc otberwiM', arc laiiirntably defective in 
the di.scij)lino ol the Jicart, parlicularly in 
forming it to that deep humility, which 
becomes du.si and ashes. If we think 
too higldy of ourselvis, we shall be fatally 
misled ; and, if w(‘ think reasonably, we 
shall c.\p(Tii‘nce the daily morlilication ot 
l>eing fiinlly, more or less, even in those 
things for which we an* applauded, lie- 
sides, our vnine. il.s(‘lf will frequently 
(ddige ns lo do what otliers will dislike, 
t»ppose, iv\em;<'. Or, though we escape 
such evils, \el the unavoidable ones of 
fear, sorrow, languor, pain, sickness, 
death, an* usually more than enough to 
make onr present state a pitiable, rather 
than a glorious one, if the consciousness 
of our own reclilude be our whole sup* 
j'ort under iheiii. 

Wiser men, therefore, in llieir search of 
comfoit, look beyond themselves to Ciod. 
AndfUililc'cd, faith in him, provided it re- 
presents him as a rights* us governor, ob* 
serving, distingiii’-hing, and recompensing, 
unspeakably dignities our condition, and 
adds importance to our prospects. Hul 
onr besl"blBcdic‘nce beingonly liisduc^ 
and paid only out of wliat we have received 
from liiiu, we could neither boast uor 
merit, though it were perfect ; and what 
Ijis free goodness would bestow on us even 
then beyond security from tlndr being 
sutierers on the whole, reason would never 
ascertain. 

Or, were the innocent assured by it of 
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nyral . virtW, will suflice; and in the 
upper pait of both, yi*t less of religion, 
if any at all, Is needful. Accordingly 
nxi^jiy, ulu>, from con*!cieuce, preserve 
some forms of it, rather look desirous to 
Lave them thought mere forms, and are 
wonderfully sliy of iiltiuing a word to 
show the contaftry ; pass olf any mention 
of their regard to it as slightly as may be, 
and are conteni to 1^ othcis treat it witli 
as much indignity as they will; instead 
^ pf g/onjitii' in t/u' enm of' Christy 
ashamed to confers him before men, 
though he hath passed on that shame so 
awful a sentence (Matth. x. 32, 33. JMark, 
viii, 3S. Luke, ix, 20. xii. 8, <).); and 
perfectly indifferent whether |)nly hath 
the support, which tliey must know it 
wants, provided they can make an ac- 
ceptable figure to those' around them; a 
point about which they are as sfdicitous^ 
as if the Apostle Inui said, he ye con- 
fonmd to this world, instead of, be j/r 
not, (Rom. xii. 2.) IVrhnps the more 
seriously educated sciuple going at once 
th{‘ utmost lingihs ol’ the mode in wrong 
things; but arc gradually familiarized to 
follow their leaders fnan one step to 
anotinr, till they ad\ance imporceptihiy 
to a frigjitful distance from their tirst set- 
ting out ; and il may he at last grow ani- 
bilious <yf being leadeis iji their turn c»f 
a iitile world 'of ilieir t»vvn, that shall 
tempt the great one into still worse enor- 
inifie>. 

'I hroiigh the whole of this giddy pro- 
gress, iiiiiumcrahle attentions and incre- 
dibly tamest (;ne.s, to most iiifcigui/icaiu 
matter*-, liil tljiir laarts, aud ^xpe! oi 
deaden t ver\ th-\oiit and sirfuous feeling. 
If they riiui leiijrc lo i. ileet on their 
conduct, it is chiefly to innnt excuses 
and paiiiations: if they still go to church, 
it is without disift ol impr(.>iiig there: 
nay, if tiny still piay in private, which 
probably few of tlum continue* long, it 
IS little more than lepcatiiig tiioughtiesaly 
4 few good words : and by degrees, 
they come to have no rt-aJ affection or 
veneration ibr their Creator, their Ke- 
deemcr, their Saiictitier, no pemuul 
sense of their own imperfeciioini or trans- 
gressions, no practical or steady persua- 
sion of future rc'CoinjuL^nces > but form 
their whole manner i)f talking and judg- 
i;V' if fhe present --tate were all : are 


extremely eager about their worldly, in- 
terests and pleasures, but equally uncoil- 
ccnied about « the rightness of th^ir 
dispositions ; will on no account be ah-r 
sent from a meeting for business which 
they have at heart, or a gay assembly to 
which they arc invited, let their health or 
w hat will suffer : but neglect the^pppintcd 
seasons of divine worship, on the poorest 
pretences, or without any : crowd busi- 
ness, jouriieys, diversions, into the- most 
sacred seasons, contrary to thc^*xcdlcut 
ends of their institution, contrary to all 
law. and all shame; but would. tUinh 
their reputations undone by going to thf^ 
houst* of (iod at any unusual time, of 
oven making with seriousness a moinen-* 
tary ncknowledgmont to him over thw 
daily food : consult neither scripture nor 
reason to discover their duty ; but^niake 
the artfullest use of either, to fence 
against what they arc unwilling to own 
for such ; or if need he, avowedly prefer 
the opinion and practice of the world to 
both ; disdainful rebels against heayeu, 
hut mean spirited slaves to they sea 
'know whom. 

Vet most ot' them toloratct' and per- 
il aps appioNC, some appi'arances of re- 
ligion, especially in some persons^ but 
suspect any groat reality of ii, as a degree 
of madness: have the utmost leirrurs of 
"eeing tliis poor land over-run will) fiithu- 
siasin and superstition ; ‘ but not the 
smallest dread of ])rofaiu‘itt‘ss. and nro- 
liigateness ; are staitled at nevv ^dA». 

cl illations of authoruy against Either, 
but coiaioried by the hope, that they y ill 
piove ineffeclual. and all go on as rLdid; 
read almost any fhing written to depre- 
date: ciiristtauiry^, and r(*la\ moral vtrtue,« 
but almost nothing in favom of them;* 
arc very eaiiiious of meddling with trea-j 
lises of piviy, hovv>*ver judiciously coj# 
posed, lor iear of turning tlicir head«^ 
but devour ewr so many idle and even 
lascivious l»ooks, without the Iciist appr^jp 
heiiMou of coiTupung their hearts;, 
lliemselves to be much more cxpeib»ive.ii] 
the vain-gluiious display of private mag- ^ 
iiilicence, f»i towards the sup{>ort.of eu- ^ 
Lertuinrneids called polite, though ncitL^fF 
of good tendency or good ^aste, than 
liberal to the truest charities; or, LutW 
bountiful soever to the temporal distres^ 
of their brethren, have no compa)wiplK/l^.> 
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all fc>r their spiritual wi^ts: navi pcr- 
havc^tnido fotrtial resolutions of 
giyilig nothing to such aAd Such pious 
uses, iigainst which it is grown customary 
to iii^igh, and hear no answer. 

Yet many of them bad originally no 
relish' for this ttirir tlii:iklng and act- 
ing : still rather affect to seem, 

than really are, happy in it ; nay, pos- 
sibly fra tormenting doubts from lime to 
iftne, finw it will end. ' But th<*se 
are taught to Cimsider as mere fi' 
gloominess, vvliich they must dissipa^^^^^ 
eVery mirthful avocation they can invsjy 
tfhd learn to despise themselves tor ov.,. 
having been in so straijge a staf(‘ <»f mind, 
ahd so unsuitable to li\ing in good com- 
pany. Or, if reflexion will, notwith- 
standing, be troublesome, argumciUs 
must be sought for to (juiet it. And ac- 
conlingly they do argue, that men’s sta- 
tions, connections, and ‘'i)irtts ref|uire 
some ixdnxation. and they must take 
such as they can get, amongst thoM* with 
jl'hom it* is to be bad. Hut an* tluy 
^"wjS^ved or rejoiced at this pleaded obli- 
'^ation ? yo ihtjy sioj) at the (|UJiieity or 
the’ kinds thaf are really iie«*(iriil. or go 
heyortd them at pleasure r Are they 
growing better or %vor^<‘ all tbv uliiler 
Are the) setting g(U)d exainpiles or bad ? 
Siifeiv these are nuderial ^lue^-liou^. \ et 
ibeyftiak** a shitt eiiher lo leel or to ae- 
kiiovN ledge nothing of (heir ; hut 

wlm^ever tlioy like to |m1fi in, I'ereiufXo- 
Wy ^si^' that it is Ijarnh sv, useiul, 
oecessttvy, just what they j-lv^a-e ; set le- 
serving a lilierty, when oiiee it hises cie- 
dit,s to censure it us absuid and wrong 
every way, and he full a^ fond of 'ome- 
‘^hing i*lsf*, that d«'ser\es it u-- iuJe, e.iib- 
out eonlossing the h us" ii» a* . -tancN . 

I ^ lor, with the svoil 1 jmi tl ir .diU , ilie^ 
rThnc at length, ’•J»''ie.'i‘ <»;’ apidogi/mg 
for theiiis(dvc'‘, to a^s lU a so\e^'ij;u au- 
thority over others .. 'f.luie their obiec- 
tions with barely a ( a inpivn'us 
‘ Of look, or hy fixing i. them any name 
in vogue, that dtiiotes pn eiseness ; aitaek 
and persecute the most silent noueou- 
formists to their notions, ami liaughfily 
overbear all tliat srami in their way. 
Such as worship the same idol with ilicni, 
be their character ever so doultful, 
fdustnot be suspected: be they ever 


notoriously criminal, must not be coijj^ 
dotnned ; or counted uhfit for their feipiiN". 
liar acquaintance, or even particular 
friendship, let the consequences, 
or public, bt* what they may The'p^- 
ridiculers of rcligiop and virtue arc to bfe 
allowed abumluncc of wit in tlic silliest • 
and tfe'3'^itfer; and the 

.JR'’meiVit.n .t ‘^.hispa*t must ix held., 
mild; andfti Ids present (i. 
wrote from a pviboii), issoc^ ****1^-’^ 

attention to the supporting 
rage is so affecting ; and^****^ they arc to 
that both he and they Is* w’cH 

and coiKuier, is so noble^**^' considerable. 
Jest; his deliberalion, .been regularly 
leath be eligible, is so calr?.** nbject^f 
de.f^^rciicc to live, even in 
tiiQ I of the gc 

dun by y(*t fully e"?^ 

count ot It, triumpbanPlca&iJre iii 
its doct lines, its (mi., mr-kes its promises, 
and give any tokens of N.riuL the text 
calls giori/infr in ike r/vnv of Ckrisf^ 
tliey are to bop<* from tills quarter for a 
veiy small shan* of the charitable can- 
<ieur, \\hich is lavislied so profusely on 
others. Their since! ity, or their umler- 
sijinding, is to he strongly (jiiestioned ; 
tht irgood dispositions and actioiv* denied, 

»r >assefl ovei m siienn*, or .scornfullv 
ijiidi rvalued ; ridiculous and dangerous 
singularities to be impiffed to them, on 
i!' 4 * weake'st evidence, or none ; and if 
e\er they fall into any such, they are to 
be agaravated beyond Iruili or en'tiibility; 
and no jdea wliatever to be admitted in 
ilieir lavonr. So \ery far are too many 
from answering the P'^alniisi’s descrijition 
(U the man skdil du'cU in Ond's hoh^ 
/V^V. that in ki\ a r.'fc per^tm ts von- 
titnntd, ‘‘.'o' hr nonourv!: them ihat jvnr 
th{ Lord, {V^vi\, x\. 1. ■!.') 

r ven an iulidel, \ver(‘ he to ^pcak ho- 
nesiJv, would tell suih, that they aiv no 
c.'irjsiiu> Vet, penuip^, th<*y would be 
\t r\ ciiiiij with anyone but an i!itid< I 
f'»r SUN mg ‘'•o, and in reality arc t.*y no 
ineiUiS unla ia xers. Hnl why then will 
tiny lu t bicmne eou-^isteni? If the gos- 
pel td’ Christ (h*‘:erves any regard at all, 
it (iescives ii tliorough regaid ; either it is 
notning, or it is ibe most important of all 
things. A ml inty who profess it, .ycl 
seldom think (jf it, who are inHucncod’bv 
(> o 
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\i, if at all, to H'arco more than a little 
outward shew, and blight and scorn the 
frame oC mind which il was intended to 
create in them, btftter had it been for 
than, unless they amend, never to have 
tiHuicH it. (2 Tet. ii. 21.) All sorts of 
persons are concerned be}ond expression 
to rec()llcct this of^■n ; but sorts be- 
yond the rest. I*’ 
of the world, w 1 
fut and most tf 
of hi in^ exeii.^ 
reniarkable for ru 
his laws; not o 
the perni(.ioiis>r 
will greatly in 
Aiul if we 

ot^rs by / 

((//u'tioti.s o 

on Ihc corii a them 

llie riverse make it our 

study to a< (| e, (»r wealth, or 

power, or i ik, - partake of amuse- 
iuents and diversions in the poor low de- 
vice that for shame we ran, (u* enjoy 
ouisel\es in some "raver kind of volup- 
tuous iiulolenee; to <lo any tbina, in 
short, but labour diligently in Clod’s \ine- 
yard from ti]>t to last tor tin' good of 
souls; VNc sliJill recei\c a double con- 
demnation. A lid they who patroni/e 
any such of us, will share deeidy in our 
guilt. 

Jt is not rigour tliat dictate's any of 
lliese assertions to me. It was not aw- 
slerity, but the tenderest compassion, that 
liio'ed bt. Paul to say, -Fo/- m(tn,i xealk, 
of kIwvi I have told often, and now 
tell jioii iifti that they are the 

eneniits of the 'erosJi of Chiist, xiho 
■miml earthly things (Phil. iii. iP-) J 
not always designed iwiemies, but real 
ones howe\ei’. O^r Saviour hath told us, 
He that is not with nie, is airoinst me. 
(Matlii. xii. .‘30. Luke \L 2J.) And 
they that will be with him toetlect, must 
be with him heartily, ojienly, and uni- 
formly. NVe may liave qualities very 
amiable, and do acti^'iis very laudable in 
the estimation of men, and yet our hearts 
be far from r/ji;/// in the sight of Cod. 
(Acts, viii. 21.; lie requires, as well he 
uiiiy, that we should consider ourselves 
principally as his cre^Jures, as sinners, 
as favoured with o/h rs of mercy and of 


grace, tis bound to live soberly^ righte- 
ously^ and godly, looking for the blessed 
hope of hU glorious appearance. (Tit. ii. 
12, 13.) However the preference, which 
the vvorld gives to very difierent matters, 
may buoy us up now in overlooking 
these, it w ill be no protection to us, when 
the dead, small and great, shall stand 
before God. (Rev. 12.)‘ And how- 
ever insipid or insiipj>brtable a life may 
‘H*ar to some, which is to be humbly 
in regulating their desires, doing 
duty, and expecting their rew'ard ; 

' will lind ujjon trial, that every otheiT 
icmc produces miserable disappoiiit- 
noiits; and tbiv, aiv n^iich happiness as 
our present staU' is eapablc of. Length 
of days, easy circumstances, general 
esh'cm, domestic tranquillity, national 
good order and strength, are the smaller 
advantam s llntt usually attend jiractising 
the nih s of religion : but the constant 
ones, the calm peace and joyful pros- 
pects of all wliosc minds arc du5y atfectetl 
by the genuine principles of it, these arc 
blessings ine.spressibly great. 

You are lioi exhorted to begin a 
course of life, and retain your old incli- 
nations ; making yourselves uneasy^ with- 
out making ) ourselves belter ; but to ac- 
quire .such senlliiients, that you may de- 
light in all you do. 'Phe vigomus exer- 
cise of good .sense will conlributcftnot a 
little to this desirable end ; for, iiuleed, 
the ways of the world are often Hat con- 
tradictions to it. But the fundam^jlto 
rule i>, learn a just value for tlie floss ^ 
Christ, for the j)ity he hath shewn, the 
pardon he hath purehased, the felicity he 
hath provided for you ; and you will soon 
come to love the restraints and observH* 
ances which he bath appoinfed, to look 
with indjrt'crencc, or sometimes with dk-| 
gust and al>horrencc, on what you h» 
hitherto admire .1, and lind the degree of 
your satisfactions unspcaJtably increased, ^ 
by changing the nature of them from tri*'- 
Hing, disgraceful, and noxtoUf, to raK«| 
tioiial, noble and behdficcntt. Still diffi- 
culties there will be, and' to some persons 
peculiar ones, in breaking settled habits, 
and dissolving the tics by which you bstve 
been long held. But God will give you 
both courage an<] prudence, to make it 
caticr than you think. Though. you wil^ 
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do what is right with steadiness, yet you of the apostle is so perfectly tompgpd ' 
will <lo it without osteiUatioh, ami with with the condcscemion of the fellow** 
cheerful good humour ; speak* mildly chri&tinn ; the expressions of liis tcndcr- 
of others, and keep on as good tenns ness lV)r those to whom he ivritcs arc so ’ 
>vith all men as you safely can. But, if endearing and ^instructive at.^thc same 
you are too solicitous to please them, time; ,ackno\vledgrinc:tt of their 
you will gKiflually slide back, and forget, kindnessrii to him, so equally full of 
us thousands have done to their eternal diouity, humility, and disinterestedness ; 
ruin, your former convicnons. There- his mention ♦ 'Mi is past persecutions is so 
fore, whenever you feel any, suffer them mild ; and dV his present danger, (for he 
not to die away through inattention, or wrote from a prison), is so eheerfuJ ; bis 
be choaked by cares and pleasures, or attention to the supporting of rhoir cou- 
Wasted by th('. breath of scoffers ; but rage is so affecting ; and his confidence, 


imprciss them on your souls imniediiitely 
and fretpiently, fc^m resolutions corre- 
sponding to them, 'and confirm these by 
reading good books, by the conxersation 
and countenance of good persons, by 
attendance on God’s public ordinances ; 
but especially by fcrvc'nt private prayer, 
suited to your spiritual condition, ^Vith 
this, owf o/‘ Ki aknc.sa you xiiU be mat!c 
strong (Ilcb. xi. 34.) ; ami without this, 
the seemingly firmest human ])iirpo‘ios, 
‘^nk as highly of them as you xvill, can 
cr be otlectuaJ. For dud resist td A 
the proud, but f^i^ rth frrttee to the hum- 
ble, (J*imeb, jv, (). 1 Pi t. V. 3.) 


S K R M O N XCIV. 

By Aurunisiiop Stick ru. 
^Ilt^ummary of the rhristiau’s Duty. 
Pm j.. iv. 8. 

Finally, brithren, uhntsoevor tliini^s are true, 
« whatsoever things arc honest, whatsoever 
'things arc just, whrtsuuvei (lungs are purr, 

f whatsoovtT things are lovely, whatsoever 
jfithiogs are of good ii'port; if there h'^ 
Pany xdrtue, and ittlicfe he any praise, think 
on theM! things. 

►/As the. excellent characters of the first 
•Indievers ^and tcachei’s of Christianity 
' in general a strong recommciidaiioii 
of it to mankind ; so that of St. Paul in 
p?uticular shines witli distinguished lustre 
througii his whole bifitory ; but especially 
bis epistles, the Eaithful pictures of his 
soul. Even in this short one to tiie Phi- 
j|ippians, it is surprising to observe, ho\v 
^ variety of most exalted and cn- 
18*i*3*^ virtues he sbewji. The authority 


that both he and they shoubJ pcrscvorc 
and conquer, is so noble and yet so mo- 
dest ; his deliberation, whether life or 
death be eligible, is so calm; and his 
preference to live, even in misery, for 
their sak(‘s, and that of llic gospel, is so 
genuinely heroic, yet fully equalled l)y 
the composed and triumphant mentitm, 
which he elsewhere makes, of his ap- 
proaching martyrdom ; his zeal for pro- 
pagating religion is so ardent, yet attended 
with so (li‘c‘j) a concern, that \t be indeed 
true religiim; he is so earne^^t to guwrd 
tliem, both against a superstitious reli- 
ance on outward oliscrvanccs, and a 
liceiiticnis abuse of the doctrines of faith 
and grace ; so solicitous to impnwe llunn 
ill rational piety, and wei*k hiMieficent 
virtue ; so intent to fix their mimls on 
c'veiy lliiyg worthy and amiable, and 
raix' them above every thing gloomy or 
anxious ; Ins warmth in this glorious 
cause, is so far from being affeitcd or 
forced ; and every expression so cvidt nlly 
flows I'rom a heart, which cannot help 
overflowing; tliat, whoever sliall read 
but this one epistle with attention and 
fairness, under all the disadvantages of a 
Iraiislaliou made w^ord for word, and 
broken into short vcffcs, will feel a 
strong impression on his mind, that the 
writer of it must have been an uncoin- 
moiil}' great and good man ; every w ay 
deserNing of the high rank, which ho 
clamiE, of a commissioned servant of 
God, and incapable of claiming it ftilscly. 

But, besides being thus moved with the 
admirable spirit expressed, ami the sub- 
lime precepts diffused throughout the 
whole, it will . be still a new subject of 
esteem and woiufcr, to si*e the force and 
substance of them all collected at last 
into one brief exhortation ; comprehend* 
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in^ in so narrow » space, the entire 
compass of viiluoiis dispositions, and 
right behaviour, as is done in the text ; 
to \^hich he subjoins with convci(»us bold- 
•ness, appealing to all which that had 
learned and receh ed, an I heard and 
seen of hint «"Fhil, iv. }),), ihai this had 
b<'en ills oAvn disposition and l^ciiaviour ; 
yet humbly co!iisi;]oi> hur not har- 
ing .Jjradi/ attained or already 

blit iiioiclj as p't'f'i'ihf' toioards 
■ 'naru of the pnic of the hi^h calling 
of Cod (Phil. iii. 13, 1 k): aii<i not only 
u^eshis ovn prayt rs hui bc,';s theirs also, 
that, f/iro'jjr/) the supply of the spirit of 
Jtwii.. C/nijst. all things may turn to his 
salvatijn, (Phil. i. 1 9 , ‘ 20 .) \Vc cannot 
heip honouring Mich a character; but, if 
we hope to be the. boUer for it, we muM 
alsii imitate it. And tlicrefore let us f‘x- 
Mnine with this view, that description of 
it, which I have read to ^ou. Had the 
flcviral phrases, used in it, l:een as nearly 
as possible equivalent, and accuinuhUetl 
only to convey the intended meaning more* 
f«lJy and strongly, tliis would base betm 
warranted by the example of the great 
Roman orator, wlio profe‘>^es to ha\L* 
done the same thing on a like occasion. 
Put there Ui a superior aceurai'y and 
bc-aiity in the words of the ap<'s11e. I'acdi 
of then Singly hatli a disuni'l sense; 
and joined together ihry form a eonni'c u d 
and complete heuiy of duy, as \vi;l ap- 
pear by examining tin m sejM*aiel> ’; 
which I shall ihiMlbn^ d<» iri il.e first 
pL.ee; ami tlieii, scnji.diy, niakt a gene> 
ral (;hser\ali»*n upon the wh<>le. 

'I'liith, always present to llie mind of 
(»od, is lh»* ground <.f his < iMninaiKis ; 
and, so far as <l;scerned by i.s, is rrn- 
gr^mnd of ojir obedience. On this ae- 
cordingly ihc apostle hero builds, ai.d 
lays lor the foundation of his whole sn- 
porstructurc , lihatsuever f litmus are (nu ; 
that i», conformcdile l<» the dear pc n c p- 
lions of <iur iindc-r»t;u.( lings, the inwaol 
feelings of our hearts, the known cii- 
c iini>tanccs of our situation. Getting out 
thus, he excludes, in the first word, 
from Wing any part of cliristian duty, 
evciy thing romantic and visionary, all ro 
fiiienieikls of false honour, all enthusiasm 
<d' a hfated fancy. Put he enjoins at the 
same lime, whatever is reasonable and 
light; Lc the practi^'f; or notion^ of the 


world as contrary to it as they will; 
wliMteverthe sovereign principle of con- 
science dictates, though passions and ap- 
petite's may draw powerfully another way; 
whatever the imjiurtial state of Any ruse 
requires, let vanity or interest make* ever 
^o much againsi it; what we ow'c to onr 
Maker, no less than what due to our 
fellow -creatures *, what divine reflation 
Teaches, no l'>s than w'hat human facul- 
ties discover; what the future, as well 
as the present condition of our being de- 
tnands; for our relations to Godara^s 
real, and infinitely more important, than 
to man: those -parts of his will which 
only scripture maki'?‘kno\vn, the autlro- 
sily of scripture being proved, arc ^en- 
titled to equal attention with those which 
reason dictates of itself; and such con- 
si»c|ueiices of our actions, us will follow 
beyond ihe grave, arc but a single and a 
short step im^rc di .iant, than the visible 
and daily ones that foUow^jiem hei*c. 
'rin se maxims are ihe solid I'liisis of pro- 
per conduct: tin* whole creation ciimuf 
siu.ke them; and every otlier scheino^ 
lif< is Iniilt iqion llic sand, and will crush 
us umiir its rums. Goil himself pfo- 
cc ed*; invanaldy according to the iT:iM)n 
oi tilings; lu niu^t iluTdbre expi ct man 
to lioiil it s'.ic'ivil ; and iioih l!u 'hoixiur 
of his govjp'iiiiK i.t and tin* liolmi'ss cd.’his 
naiUT-e sr.,iul c.igagi .!, tl.a*. soomc v or 
l.Ui’r, e\ny one slaill lir.d 1 m< arcount in 
observu'g this n h-. but amio in iWft 

grf‘‘Siiig If, Tor /b*v , ••^l.t(ou->neH6 

ri n i nti.snt > v, and his Inxi is 

the truth. (I sal. r'«x. 

'1 fie N. t (jpd head ot ilie a[)Ostle*s iii- 
jaiic inm I^ a huif>('frcr thirr^s arc hnnri,(^ 
or i\uh»'‘i, :lie m.irginnl tnmsialion 
iiatb it, '(.'Ur, iuiitUtl to respect ; foi^ 
’-o the oii. final won! in the bJieek c^- 
less'dly SI uu ies, as iiic*eed the word ho* 
iir^t It ♦ ll (loth lu ihfc l.e.iin tongue, from 
wiience it is derived into ouifc. 

If |iui>uarit to the former direclion,^^. 
we consider, according to truth, tlie in- 
ward flame of our hearts and minds, wc 
shall p; rreive, that, as man was created 
at fust in the linage of Ciod, so there still 
vi-ni.iins in our nature, however defaccHi 
by the fall, a sense of dignity and worth, 
which we ought to reverence in ourselves 
and others. 7’h<? lowest of men, with 
reason, think falsehcKul and disholicsty 
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beneath them ; and tbt highest, if they 
.condescend to use them, lose, by so 
doing, a much truer greatness than they 
rouun. Worldly advantages leave the 
possesiscis of them but just the same men 
which they would have been without 
them. , Personal accomplishments as 
oRcn .produce wrong conduct, hatred, 
contempt, and misery, as they do the 
contrary. At best, neither the one nor 
the other can give more, than a short- 
lived, and precarious distinction. Hut 
sconi of wickedness, and esteem of our 
'?Suty, shewn in practice, this is the vii- 
luablc p^(^-cminence, ^whit'h will eon- 
tinue an ornarneilt to us through e\erv 
condition of life, through every period 
of our existence: will entitle us to in* 
ward yeiieration, as well as otitward re- 
gard, and recojninend us, not only to 
fallible, beings, but to the uneiring 
•^iearcher of our hearts, aiul final llt- 
waixliT of our deeds. WJioeNer iheie- 
fore wotml obtain a tiuly bonourul^Ie 
character, must preserve iiiniselt ubo\(‘ 
SSishonourablo actions: anil ne\er permit 
cither profit, or pleasure, t>r l’aM)ur, or 
power, titular pre-eminences, or popular 
opinion, to debase iiiiii into doing any 
t.hing ill. 

Keeping up ibis kind of superiority to 
the lieight carries no pride iu it. no temp- 
tation to ])ride. Por, thou^i awonlu- 
ininded man knows e\ery thing to be 
’an, ill comparison of right heliiuiour : 
r he mu.st know too, that hi'' oun be- 
haviour is very iinjierrei'lls right, even in 
the sight of nu n, much more of Ch>d? 
and were it completely so, it \M>uid sfiil 
amount to no more than hisbounden iluly. 
He will therefore always proc*ee<i with 
great humility, though with great steadi- 
|||iiess, in the discharge of his eonscieiice; 
patiently expecting, what he will cer- 
tainly /ind, tliat many olher things, ami 
some of them very had ones, will greatly 
outshine, in the eyes of the world, so 
)dain and unpliant a (jualilieation, as 
tbi.s, of luiifoim uprightui’ss : which yet 
is indeed beyond all others tlie re.spect- 
ttblc one ; the only ground ol conscious 
ftelf-foppi’obaljon, of iruilual esleein and 
truist, of public order and safety. 

I'or however coiniiion it is become to 
trea]t all j)relerice of principle, as jiuto 
hypocrisy ; and holh to give with great 
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gaiety, and receive with great compla* 
ccncy, intimatio^$, which, one should 
think could do neither side much credit, 
as. if interest or inclinution would induce 
them, or any one, to do almo^ any ttiing; 
yat su( h general representations are higfth 
false in llieiuselvcs, and pernicious to 
human society. The worst of men are 
not thoroiiglily^ batl, without, some mix- 
ture of good. But nothing can go farther 
towards making all men so, than treating 
it as an acknowledged point, that they 
are so already, and cannot be otiierwisc. 
In proportion as this doctrine prevails, 
no guilt will be out of countenanci'. 
Now vvliat the consequences of that mast 
be, is ca''ily discerned ; and the prophet 
hath lold us very plainly; RV/r M'y 
aahatnfth ic/nn they had committed (ihr*- 
mhiation* naj/y they un'c' nut at ciL 
a.'ihanHdy /a I /her covid thej/ blush : thcf\- 
Jure shall I hey fali—At the time that I 
ws 'il ihiiUy the}! shall be east duzvii, saifh 
Ihe Lord, \i. 1/5.) rntbrnblediy 

ihe wickedness j>f mankind i.*. great; and 
iljoseiii high ''tations have particuhir^o])- 
poilimiti(‘i. of seeing it in a strmig hgln. 
J>ul sIjIL they, who fi’el any good (pm- 
iilie.s in lhem'(‘ive‘', cannot ju’jlly think 
there aie none ia otliers. And ho there 
ever ^odntle pn>l;iry in ihe world, it is 
our mo>t seiioiis iiUcresl to (‘uhivafe and 
iiicrea’C it. I’or w liat coinfori, or what 
safety, can there he in the midst »)iil3 of 
the pro!l>g:ite ami abandoned ! Or how 
•'iiall eiilier iiutlu>rit} or merit support 
iiM It, if tlnit inward iwi ivnce of dn:y 
ami %vorlh he worn <*iii of tlie mind.s of 
iiKMi, wiiiioiit wliicli all the solemnities 
of eMeinal forms wdl soon come to lose 
their itdluence ? But if eai iiily tran- 
quillity could he pieservi'd by o'Jier 
means, \et heavenly Iiappmess can be. 
enjoyed only !•}’ ^ouN v‘\ahed to a ca- 
piu ity of li ; |)urged from every thing 
mean ami base, ami, by gt'iicoms and 
!iom>uiable dispootions. matle hterf fu ()e 
partakers of the tutu ritancr of me saints 
til Os^ht, (Ctd. i. I'.?.) 

'riie third branch of the A[ioslle’s ex- 
hoilaion, U'hutsnerer thoi^i arc Jusf, h 
naiu'itlly connected with the second. 
Ihui wo nothing superior in our nature 
to restrain iis, force and fraud won hi be 
as rillowablo between man and man, as 
between biulo and brute. l>i:i lUu con- 
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scipusnoss which wc have of peruliMr 
dignity, inchuUs the obligation lo mutual 
justice, as part of itself, and }et there 
was need to mention this part separate ly; 
because elsc^ the iiighei the iiotitni which 
each entertained of Jii^ oun value* tlie 
more apt he mighi be to <)vcTU>ok others, 
especially lii.** inJ'eriors, and trample upon 
them carelessly. I’herefc'ro Si. Paul, in 
the text, immediately subjocis ihenuiUial 
bciia\iourof all the sons of nien to one 
ronunon measuic,; and requires, that 
the highest and the lowest should each 
treat the other, as each might e-xped, 
were circumstances changed, the other 
shoiiid treat liiin; which single precept 
observed, would keep the world in quiet: 
and if it be transgressed, nothing is left 
to stop at, short of univer’^al confu..ion. 
l oery one thcr< fore, in o\ery part of so- 
cial life, should be vigilant againd the 
influence of pride, and jiassion, and inter- 
c.st; should inquire willi diligence, and 
hear with candour, in or<ler lo Judge with 
impaifiality ; should iTinctiiher, iliat no- 
thiiig is truly Justice, but what is eipiity 
at ilie same time ; should do fraiikly and 
iinniediaiely what he knows he ought to 
do; and so temper his prudi’iice with 
innocence', as always to prefer harniKss- 
ncss to worldly wisdom, wliemwi'r they 
ii.trrfore. 'Jliaf i»tliers will act \er> dii- 
Icrenily, is so much the wor'^c lor the in ; 
hut no consideration for us to he nio\ed 
by, in the least. 'I'lie wiiole we haNc to 
he concerned for, is to act right ourftclves. 
A wise and gocjcl God will lak*- care of 
the rest. 

Next to jii^iice, the Apostle ranks, in 
the fourth place, a virtue eipiahy ficwMiig 
fioin lliC dignity cf human naiure, Jind 
st'Idorn \iolated wiihout gric vcais injus- 
tice, that ol sliip-ning llie, pollution of 
criminal piiasures, and prac I i sing a 
ACf'ccr ///.'//gs COT p/oT. Some kinds c.f 
sensual excess, a> gliutony an<l diun- 
keiiiuss, arc* acknowledged to he con- 
femptilde, liatifnl xiias. And however 
favourably too inai'\ look on rfie tree in- 
dulgence of .iiioihcf appelire, at least in 
one se.x, yet tiicir opinion ( aniiot alter 
Tin natioe ol i.li'iig'^. Inegular gratifi- 
cations iiiii • ."till lemain whai they are, 
dislionoui.ihie lo our reason, de-'lntclive 
to our iuq piness. Aim it is sin puziiig, 
thu^ liny, who have any lightness of 


mind, can fail either to discern or to re- 
flect, what meanness it is to make these 
things the business' of their bi'ing; and 
associate, for the sake of them, with the 
profligate and abandoned ; what impru- 
dence, to ruin or to hazard their healths, 
foi time's, or reputations, in such wretched 
couises; and what mischief, to diittroy 
the* virtue* and peace of the innoceht, and 
harden the guilty in their crim^s; to vio- 
late fail!] and honour, distress familicvS, 
embitter the nearest and tendore.st rela- 
tions of life, confound descents and in- 
heritances, extend infamy, and perhaps 
di.*>eases also, to successive generations. 
Iiuki'd the sin?^ of this kind have not 
always all tliesc bad eflects; but they 
undeniably produce in general, by imin- 
nierablc wars, more thorough wicked- 
ness, and more exquisite misery, than 
almost any others. And even those 
transgressions of purity, that may seem 
the least hurtful, are so them- 

selves, and so contraiy w^the good 
order, strength, and w elfare, of society : 
they lead on so naturally to worse; thoj 
so dangerous an exanqile, and give 
so plausil)le an excuse to others, for 
going II little* and a little farther in the 
same w'ay (as inile‘ cl there is no possible 
ground to make a sun* stand upon, if 
once we de part from strict virtue) ; that 
whoever cdhsicl(*rs, will be tar from think- 
ing, either the prcce})ls, or the ihreateii- 
ingh of scripture, on tliis head, too ri^j^ 
and severe. ' 

But abstaining from dishonourable, and 
inJiuKJUs, and criminally sensual, actions, 
is by no means siiihciciU, uult'ss wc are 
careful to do bc'coniing, benelicent, and 
engaging vwies : or, iiilhe aposth/s words, 
whatsoevei rhings are lovely ; which 
class of duties Lv haili put in the fifth ^ 
])lace with great propriety. For the 
good -iuitiire ..ad agiviablciiess, required 
under tins iiead, is not to supply the 
room of ilic justice and purity required 
hi fort ; nor can possibly make amends 
for the waiiL of tlieiu : but we must first* 
resolve to be innocent, then midy to bo 
amiable. Now the tv\o great liranches of 
amiable coiidut t are those, on which the 
go«spel lialli hud so pt (*uliar a stress ; 
mildness in bc iring injurus, and bounty 
in rclicMiig i. ’i essiucs :%no of ihcm ex- 
pressly inacle llie condition of our being 
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forgiven ; tlio other the fountiatioii of our 

being rcw^rricH. 

But, be.^idcs thc!;e ciulearing virtues, 
the apo^liv undoubtedly designed to «*n- 
join ev«Ty otlu r act ot n generous ah<l dis- 
iuu?rcstcd, a candid and sympathizing 
heart; «‘vcry instance of i’enilene.-ss lt> 
the thuits, and condescension to lia* weak- 
nesses, of. men ; moderation and iiumility 
in# advantageous circumstances, and pa- 
tient coniposediiess in low and aiiii(tcd 
ones, every ornainenlal, as well as nu^re 
substantial, duty of life; afrubiliry of 
couvei^alion, obliging firr(‘Titioiis, kind 
compliances; wllate\eJ^^\dl make our 
common journey thr<ui<^ the world mu- 
tually com fortabk and pleasing, wiihoiit 
inakuig it dangerous ; and cxhil)it reli- 
gion in its native cheerfulness, as a rea- 
sonable service paid to an infinitely 
go(7d being: f<u* all these things ar« com- 
prehended under the cliaracter of lovely ; 
and constit 4 tc a much more vitlualile 
part of (!iPSslian practice*, than many 
seem to be aware of. ln(ie‘’<l piety and 
ylrtue, however iinpoli'-bed, des<Tvc high 
esteem ; and it would be a most unhappy 
mistake, to prefer superlic ial aecoinplish- 
rruMits before intrinsu' wortli. But still, 
both religion and morals, disguised un- 
der a forbidding look, appear so niu< li 
less to advantage, tlian when they wtar 
an inviting one; lliat we wioifg our ]ni>- 
fesbion as well as ourselves, if wo neglect 
J^hewit in as much beauty as a nu;di*st 
Wraplicity will permit : and thus to <i(forn 
the (loctrhr of God our Saviour in uU 
(’I’it, II, 10.) 

N<ir is it enough to practi&e what we 
think right and worthy and becoming, 
but we ought further to rcctpect, in a 
proper degree, what tlie rest of mankind 
‘esteem so. And therefore the Apostle 
adds in die sixth place, whtitavevtr things 
arc of good report ; and places this 
head after tiu; others ; because, it a com- 
petition arises, conscience i.s aiAjtys to 
be preferred belbre common opini(»n. 

■ And indeed numberless are the jioor 
wretches, who have bwn utterly ruineu, 
by sacriheing at once rheii virtue anu 
common sense to reigning sins aim ^>llles. 
Not that, in general, ilu public voice is 
nearly so favou^ie to wrong coiuluci, 
as some are willfl|l|t<> imagine. Ah, \vh<» 
Ofi! Qdt guilty of it, \vc may be sure wjil 


disapprove' it. iSIany who arc, condemn 
it even in themselves. Nay, such- as en- 
ccuragc others in it, often censure thetn 
for it severely notwithstanding. Or, w‘as 
every f»ad man true to his own bad 
cause, yet both their weight, and even 
their number, is less I'onsidcrablc than 
they would have it thought. The gay 
and the loud, the bold and the forward, 
uiiy thi‘ great and the noble, however they 
till the eye, are by no means tlic whole 
01 tilt* world: but there is 'reason on 
many accounts to look beyond these; and 
inquire, w liai the serious and considerate, 
what the geiUTality and bulk of mankind, 
vvlioiu it is neither modest nor prudent to 
despise, will think of our conduct; what 
Jialii iieen the judgment of time past on 
I he like behaviour; what is likely to be 
the judgment of time to come ; when vve 
shall be sjioken of without C(’renion\% 
aiKl have the characters that we appear 
to deserve, indelibly hxed on us : a mat- 
ter about w Iiich vve cannot really be in- 
dillerenl though vve may afifcct it. 

Nor ought the opinion of mankiud 
only to assi.st in deterring us from vvliat 
we know to be wrong; but restrain us 
from many things, that we possibly ima- 
gine very allovvabh*. We may apprcliend, 
perhaps, that such ami *'Ucli libcitics 
have no harm in them. But if others, 
worthy of regard, apprehend they have ; 
may not we be mistaken as easily as 
tluy ? Ami is not the safer side the beN 
ter? Or wen*, vve sure that we judge 
right, is there no defenmeo owing, in 
yioiiit of deconey, to the contrary judg- 
meiil ? especially if it be the general, 
the established one? Besides, may vve not 
emlanger duties of great importance, by 
destroying wantonly even the slighter out- 
works that deleml thorn ? INI ay not our 
transgressing what is cominonly esteemed 
sacred, lead soini* to esteem nothing 
sacred ; and others to suspect that we 
cMcem nothing so? Now this latter 
clVoct alone, or any thing that approaches 
towards it. aouIJ surely bo very imdc- 
Mfabie. And they, who have no concern 
what they arc thouglit to be, arc in 
<langei of having but little concern what 
tlu'V tlo. 

1 he apostle, having thus lecommendcd 
every thing that wo can discover to be a 
lavy of life, and every thing accounted 
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such by the wise and good, may «cem 
now to have gone the utmost letigtli that 
precept could go. Rut he had still one 
thing in reserve for the seventh and last 
place, to complete and crown the whole. 
Besides the constant obligations of all 
men, expressed hitherto; some, indeed 
most, on one occasion or another, arc 
qualilied for iictions of distinguished ex- 
cellenee, transc(‘nding the common mea- 
’ surcs of <lury. And tliough none should 
aim at \\ hat is b< yoncl his strength, and all 
should Hrst ground tlieiiiseUes thor<uighly 
in tilings necessary boi'oie they aspire 
fiirthcT ; and evcT beware rif doing the 
least e\j|, to bring ai^oiit the greatest 
good; y»t, these prt cautions being ob- 
served, if there lic any virtue, ami f 
there, he t/rty firai.\e ; any singular o{>pt»r- 
luniry for rxtTling su|)eri(»r g»)odnes», 
and acquiriiig propoitii»na.jle honoui ; to 
this also lilt uoul ot (Jod, Ur from di«- 
ctmntenaiu'ing an aniinLion s(» Uudable, 
excites and encourages in the text. Here 
then every one is called forth, by the 
voice ol iieavcn, to every thing great 
and good, that siiall at any time lie in 
his power; to serve his Creator, and 
bciicrit his fellow'Creaiures, the most 
eminently that lie can, by all the means 
that Ills knowledge and wealth, his ex- 
ample and ]>crsiiasion, liis inlliicncc and 
authority, can furnish out.. And tjle\.b(d 
is that servant, nhum his l.ont, xehen 
he comet h^ shall fnd so doing, (Maith. 
XXIV. Luke, xii, 43.) 

These then arc tiie things on which 
the a|X)Rtlo directs us to think : and the 
general obscrvaiioli which I would make 
upon them, in the second place, is, that 
we cannot think of them in earnest, as 
enjoined by our religion, without iionour- 
ing it highly, and being strongly moved 
by it to every part of right temper 
and right conduct. Such precepts evi- 
dently prove, that Christianity is not a 
contrivance to mjike men, by faith in 
Speculations, and exactne ss in observances, 
happy in another world, witliont being 
good in the prt'sent. Articles of belief, 
and uisututions of worship, are instru- 
ments only proper indeed, and appointed 
ones; , and we must never hope to be. 
amomed or accepted, unless m take the 
way to be so which God hafti marked 


out. But neither must we hopc^ that a 
formal use of the means will be aufficiont^ 
without serious care to attain the end. 
Now the end of the commandment is 
charity, love to God and man, out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience^ 
and of faith unfeigned (1 Tim. i. 5.); 
which words express the very same tem- 
per with tho.se in the text. 

If then these be the things which inan>^ 
kind have need to learn, and God ex- 
pects ; it should be remembered, that they 
^are taught in perfection by the scripture 
revelation^ and the methods of acquiring 
them loo; tliaHKpcither the one, nor the 
otiu r, were ever taught without revela- 
tion, either generally or statedly ; or with- 
out gnjb* defects and errors ; and that they 
who reject this way of instruction and 
worship, have not pretended to substitute 
any ether; hut shewn, by neglecting the 
r<;mmaucls, and transgressing the restraints 
of natural religion, that thd^isregard to 
ell nsiiamty proceeds froin^Wd motives; 
and w ill produce, in proportion as it in- 
creases and spreads, the very worst effects. 
Wliocver, therefore, is indeed concerned 
' for fnir viitiioand moral piety, will affec- 
lioiiiitoly esteem those incomparable les- 
sons of eacli, which the gospel affords 
him; and whoever hath at all a due sense, 
li/)\v very often he hath violated, on one 
occasion or another, the dictates of both 
will lepiice from his heart in those as- 
surances and means of f<»rgivene.ss >t!br 
what IS past, and assistance in what is to 
come, with which nwtliing but the gospel 
can bless him. For, however thoughtless 
offenders may Hatter themselves, every 
considi tato mind must sec and feel, that 
sin desei vr.s punishment, and repentance 
is mn innocence ; that pardon and. grace 
are not didMs, but voluntary favours * ami 
God alom can inform his creatures with 
certainty, on what terms he w'ilk bestow 
them, and to what degrc»c. Now he hath 
accordingly informed us, that only faith 
in Christ, working by love, ataileth any 
thing (Gal. v. 6‘.), and that shall entitle 
m to every thing. 

But then faith is not mere belief ; nor 
is love mere adiniraiion of the advantages 
and promises oi the gospel ; but being 
moved by these to ansiform practice of 
its laws is the Bing*«vidcnce,;^ which 
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proves their genuineness ; and unhappily 
is the very attainment of which the gene- 
rality of men fall short. Some theni arc 
who retain the name of Christians, and 
seem to, think it their due, though per- 
hapSi'^they scarce remember the time 
when they performed any one act of 
Christian dewiiou, at least iu private. 
On public worship it may be, or some 
part of it, they do attend sometimes, to 
save appearances, or in hope of enle rtain- 
inent, or from a confast^d notion of its 
being, they scarce know why, a duty^ 
but wkiiottt the lei^l conception, almost, 
of any further (lifferenci, between liaving 
religion, and baving none, fathers, that 
make a conscience, such as it is, of part 
of what they arc coninuiiuled, have no 
regard at uil to the rest ; but they will be 
pious without virtue, < 0 * \irtiious without 
])ieiy; or they will chuse, just as they 
lancy whkh of th laws oi either the} 
will obey :ueli Lh(*y will not. I'Acn the 
more truf lal seldom think ol aspiring 
»o eminence ot sjoodiiess; and they, who 
in many ir'sptr aliain lli^h ptrlection. 
often fail, m(»st imliapi . >\ of inlding the 
beauty ol ludiness u, the reality of it, b) 
an uniinbic aiul ohliv^ing <lepoitment and 
coinersiilion, 'I'hus it comes to puss, 
that some despi^' religion as useless ; and 
Olliers are disiiiisti-d with it, as harsh and 
ilisagreeahle ; that not a few ot its jiro- 
h-Sbors will rtml it comribute only to their 
^^avier comleninalion ; ami many of those 
who aiv en'illcd to reward will obtain a 
:nuch inferior reward to what they ihiglu 
have done ; and ul owing U the neglect 
of thinking, as they ought, on the im- 
portant virtues lecoininemled iu the text. 
We give much alteiitiuii to low ami tran- 
sitory things ; too much, it may be feared, 
to sinful ami iorbidileii ones. \\ e must 
know these excellent (lualifications to be 
the wortliicbt objects oi our thoughts ; 
w-hy should they not also be the most 
constantly prebent to them ? But suppose 
they wore, it ib of no more use to think 
with speculative delight on the ]>recepis, 
than the privileges oi the gospel : but 
wc must so consider both them and our- 
selves, as diligently to examine, and 
faithfully bring to necount (for this llic 
word thinking ^strictly denotes in the 
original) our dJ^ and our practice un- 
der each article; and compute the good- 


ness of our c^dition, not by the shift 
that we possess, either of the gay, or the 
solemn trifles, t») whicli alone men com- 
monly attend ; but solely the result of 
this momentous inquiry, made with grekt 
impartiality, and with earnest t>rayerj(br 
the divine illumination. Nor will think- 
ing on our spiritual state, merely enough 
to know it, benefit us; wd thou t thinking 
effectually how to mend and improve it 
by imploring God's pardon for every 
thing wrong, and ascribing to ids grac(5 
every tiling right in us ; and asking and 
using his future assistance, to withstand 
all leinplation, and increase in all good- 
ness. These things^ therefore^ think on 
and do: and the God of peace shall be 
XL'ilh you. (Phil, iv.y.) 


SKKMOX XCV. 

By Gr.oRdE roTiiF.iioiT.L, 1). D. Prin- 
cipal of Jr*!, Kdiumul’sl lull, Oxford. 

The linportanciiuf a Relij^ious Prin- 
<*i|)l<ito jKM’sonal Virtue and Hap- 
piness. 

Ps.^r.vi xwvii. 31. 

Tin law of Ins God is in his Ijcurt tiolio of 
his ste[>s shall sl.de. 

A MONO iliobc unluip]>y c«>nsc(picnces, 
which disputes. about religion are usually 
found to draw after them, this is none of 
the least consiclerahle — that, whilst they" 
unsettle ihe minds <»f many, and actually 
overthrow the faitli of some, tluy too 
generally draw otl’the attention of others 
from what always ought to be the princi- 
pal object of it. U is true, knowledge 
may, by this means, be increased ; so 
that most men shall become qualified, al 
least shall think ihemsolves (jualiried, to 
discuss these points with skill and sub- 
tilty. But, 1 fear, wo are loo apt to 
n*st here ; to consider religion as a mat- 
ter of notion only and .speculation, as 
calculated for the purpo.ses of intcllcctmil 
enterlaiument, riulier than of vital im- 
provement in vivtuo and holiness^ and, 
if so, cap concern about religioil' ends 
where if^ught only to begin ; whilst we 
make that the whole business of it, which 
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is. indeed no more than an introduction 
to it. 

Religion has not always been thus 
treated : in the Psalmist’s days particu- 
larly we find, it was thouglit worthy, not 
only to dll the heads, and to employ the 
tongues, but to warm the hearts, its 
professors. The mouth of the I'ighteous 
many it seems, as opportunities otlcred 
themselves, w’as exvrehed in xiisdonty ami 
his tongue uould be talking ofjudgnieni, 
(Psal. xxxvii. oO.) So miu'h regard, ho 
xvell knew, the importance of divine truths 
demanded from him. Rut then, (Matt, 
xii. S-i.) ovt of (he abundance of the 
heart his mouth spake on such ocrasions. 
Nor was his discourse only in-strueti^e, 
but his life unhlaineable, because his 
sense of religion was hearty and alTec- 
tionate. The luxe of his doduas in his 
heart ; therefore none of his steps did 
slide. 

And, however the professors of reli- 
gion may be altered, the nature of things 
is still the. same. 'Plie religion, whieli 
wdll ever be of real .sct\ ice in the regula- 
tion of our conduct, must still be, as it 
was then, seated in the heart. Out of 
the heart are the hsum of lifcy (Prov. iv. 
23.) : and nothing will be able ell'ectually 
to give motion and direction to our se^e- 
ral pow'crs, which docs not fii-st iitfcct this 
main spring within us. In proportion as 
religion is or is not the ruling principle in 
the heart, its iiilluence on men's whole 
outward behavn)ur will lie poweiful and 
prevailing, or weak only and ])recanous. 
AVhen the law of Ids God is in a man’s 
heart, then, and then only, none of his 
steps shall slide. 

'I’he w ords contain a short, but just, 
description of one principal ingredient in 
the upright man’s character, and an on» 
gaging ivruiiimendalion of it from its 
happy eflecl upon hi-, coikI net. And, in 
order to consiiler them as usefully us may 
be, I shall endeavour, m the plainest 
manner / can, 

I. First, To shew, what is implied in 
the expression, “ The lau' of his Gad is 
in his heart and, who is entitled to 
thatiCliaracUu'. 

IJ, Secondly, To illustrate the bene- 
ficial inthience of such a principle, here 
expressed by its i)Vi‘serving a rnun^s step 
from sliding. And, 


III. Thirdly, to subjoin aa useful in- 
ference or two, resulting from the fore- 
going heads. 

I. Ry the law of Cod, it is obvious to 
understand, in general, that rule of our 
actions which is bound upon our con- 
sciences by the authority of Ciod, in w’hat 
way soever the particulars of it come to 
our know ledge. 

1’lic heart is in Scripture variously 
used to signify the understanding, the me- 
mory, or the aflections; and, according to 
any oftlie.se acceptations, the law of God 
may hv said to be in the heart ; indeed it 
must be so in each of them, fully to an- 
swer ihe character now^ before us. And, 

!• To have the law of Cod in the 
heart, is to have it in the understanding ; 
that is, not only to have a full conviction 
of the bc'iug ot Cod, and proper ^notions 
of his attributes, but to be well acquainted, 
with his will and our own duty in llie se- 
veral branches of it. This^s what the 
Psalmist elsew here expresses, bp having 
understanding in the leap of Godliness y 
(Psal. ci. 2.) ; and, how necessary it is to 
have the law of God in the heart, in this 
sense of the word, previously to tlic others, 
is (1 suppose) too evident to need any il- 
lustration. A due degree of knowledge 
in the nature* and jiarticulars of God's 
law is so neci’ssary a preparative to the 
regular observanec of it, that we can 
scarce take one step right without it, 
*Nay, our very zeal, if not under the 
guidance of knowledge, instead of hold- 
ing up our goings, will often be to us an 
occasion of falling. 'Fhis point, thcrct 
fore, must befir^t secureil. And then, 

2. We iiuisl iiavotlie law' of God in the 
heart, as lliiU stands for the thoughts and 
memory; that i*', ^ve must frequently call 
forth thiit knowledge, which is in the 
mind habitually, into its actual view Jiud 
perei-ption. 'lljij> is what the Psalmist 
calls meditating on the Uw of Gody and 
extrehing one’s self in it (Psai. i. 2^\ 
and this ho, with great reason, rcuresenU 
as being the good man’s employment day 
and night. For, it is certain, vain will the 
most complete knowledge gf God’s will 
be, if not frequently brought to remem- 
brance. 'I’ruth will ever be found to in- 
fluence men’s practice in proportion, not 
as it is known, but as it is attended to, 
by them, I’cmptations, when present, 
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will easily overpower such persuasions as 
are only habitual.^ and, in fact, more 
souls arc destwyed for want of conside- 
ration, than for lack of knowledge. How- 
ever, 

. 3^. The law of God,’ to have its proper 

efficacy', must not only be. in the under- 
standing and memory, but also in the 
love and affections; this is to ha\c one’s 
delight in the law of God ; and is indeed 
the most proper sense of having it in the 
heart. It was thus the Psalmist was him- 
self affeetc'd towards it, wht'n, in the 
overflowing of his zeal, he cried out,^' 
Oh, hi)w 1 lore thy law ! (Psal. cxi\. 5)7*) 
And, again, 'ihc la'vt of thy mouth ix 
tlcarer unto me than thousands of gold 
and si her, (Ibid. 7--) Wo are informed 
by aortic, who profe.ss to have an intimate 
acquaintance wuh human iiaUirt*, that 
every man lias some one favourite pursuit, 
some ruling passion, to which all others 
are only subordinate, and so, in c:ise of 
intorfercnce)|constanrly give way. Now 
this, in thejiefsou I am <lescribiiig, must 
be the taw of God; tliat is, a regard ti» 
God’s authority, a desire of }deasnig, and 
a dread of olToiiding him. (lod\s toxiug 
kindness is, Ui such a man, better than 
life itself Ixiii. 3.); mid nothing 

will be allowed to stand iy cornpetipoii 
with obedience to his t'orninandv. 

Upon the whole ; 'Fin* man, that would 
be entitled to the character in my text, 
ii^ist neglect no opportunities of inform- 
ing himself nriglit ctmeerning the divine 
will and liis <»wn duly, which knowledge, 
when attained, he must not suffer to lie 
dormant wdthin him, but must call it 
forth, into actual view, with fretjueiicy 
and seriousness, as a mailer, not to lie 
confined to the head, but to engage the 
heart; to l)o recollected and reviewed, 
not for the purposes only of speculation, 
but as a rule of conduct bound upon his 
conscience by the Author of his bring, 
and the Disposer of his hajipinoss ; until 
llie importance of God's law, and a re- 
.gard his authority, becomes a consi- 
deration always present with his mind, 

* aKvays uppermost there ; a principle ru- 
ling in his heart, and effecttfally diffusing 
its vital influence over his whole life and 
conversation. 

This, 1 conceive, is the import of »‘d, 
expression, the late of his iVriii- 


hcart ; and such the person cn filled to 
that character ; the exctdlcncy of which, 
and the great reason and encouragement 
wo have to aspire after . it, may [appear, 
by considering, 

11. Secondly, the benciicial inffuenco 
of such a principle, as here expressed 
by its preserving a man’s step from 
sliding. 

'Flic expres' ion is figurative ; and may 
denote the security and the steadiness of 
a man’s conduct : and, in both rospecU# 
tile principle of an awful regard to th« 
divine will is highly beneficial. It gives 
security from error, from sin, from mi- 
sery; and it gives steadiness and consist- 
ency, and by that means self-coinpla* 
ceiicy ' and dignity to the person possessed 
of it. All this vs religious principle, 
seated in the heart, procures ; genera i!y> 
] mean, and for the most part, though 
not universally, or without exception; 
and that both by the blessing of God, and 
from its own natural teiulimcy. 

And, first, a sincendy devout frame of 
mind secures to us the above-menlionod 
ad V mirages, by conciliating the blessing 
of Almigiity (Itvl. How necessary th« 
Divine favo\ir is to the right ordering of 
our steps, every llfciking man feels, and- 
every ingenuous man will acknowledge, 
Accord.irigly, the book of Psalms (that 
invaluable treasure of the most exalted 
strains of rational piety) is every wlicre 
full of petitions to this purpose. The 
royal Penman had in himself experienced 
the inability of man by his own wisdom 
to direct his steps, or by his own strength 
to preserve them from falling. Honco 
vv(* find him continually imploring the 
Divine direction and support: Order my 
steps in thy word, and ao shail no wicked- 
ness have dominion over me! (Psal, cxi.x. 
13:3.) And, again, Oh, hold thou np my 
goings in thy paths, that my footsteps 
,\lip not ! (Psal. xvii. 5.) 

Now, if any thing may, by the light 
of nature', be known of God, or with 
certainty collecttxl from thence concern- 
ing his methods of governing the moral 
world ; of tliis we may be assured, that 
he will in a more especial inanncr favour 
and regard those of his children, whose 
\iv.;; arc warmed with an affccUotiate 
for, \\i\ for thelionourof his laws, and 
turned awe of his authority. We are 
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not, however, left to the deductions of according to his abilities, whether the 
our reason in this particular; God him- difficelties he meets with may jiot stfr^ 
self having, in his holy woi^, given us mounted by patience and attention ; and, 
many explicit declarations to the same where his own abilities fail Him^ ho will 
purpose; among wliich the following is not refuse to call in all praperussist- 
introduced w'iih a solemnity so n.niark- ances; particularly those #f ' j^reons, 
able, that, as I must not pass by it, so I whom he has cause to pn'sume> and is 
neetl not add to it any other : Thus sail h willing to believe, wiser thart himself { 
the High and Lojh/ One^ that inhabit tih and their's most especially, who iart by 
eternitjf ! whose name is lioh/ / 1 dwell God's own appointment, set apart for this 
in the high and hohf plate ; xcith him also purpose, llic truth is, it is from half- 
tkat is of a contrite and humble spirit thinking, not free- thin king, that danger- 
(Isaiah I vii. 15.); and again, by the same ous error or infidelity commonly arises ; 
Prophet, To this man will / look^ even as again, such half-thinking is generally 
to him that is poor and of a contrite occasioned by the want of an hearty do- 
spirit^ and that trcmbleth at my word! sire to know and to do the will of God. 
(Isaiah Ixvi. 6.) Where the heart is not animated by the 

But, farther; the temper of mind here law of God, the man will probably exert 
recommended, is n<»t only by (iod's pro- just thought enough (and a very little 
raise entitled to receive, but lias, in the thought will be sufficient) to raise a few 
course of his providence, an aptness to doubts about our holy religion, without far- 
procure, the advantages above hinted at. thcr troubling himself to pursue them to 
And this you will now porniil me to il- any rational conclusion, or vouchsafing to 
lustrate, a little more particularly, in seek for an}' solution of thenvfrtun others : 
regard to each of those advantages, in or, it may be, he has been far|.enoUgh 
the order whorein I have already recile<l from home to have seen mnen hypo- 
ihem: crisy or much bigotry under the pro- 

1. To begin with that of security from fession of Chiistianity ; and he will not 
error ; and this bothjn matters wherein be persuaded, but that every ai>p(*aranc« 
our belief, and those*n which our prac- of it is fairly resolvable into one or otfier 
tice, is concerned. of these principles : nay, if vanity or 

Wlwrc the principle of a true and ra- vicious prejudice strongly predominate in 
tioiial piety has taken possession of the his conslilulion; he may perhaps be at 
heart, error in religious matters, espc- the pains of working up sucli difiiciilties 
cially such as carries men to the lengths or such abuses in religion into formidable 
of schism, heresy, or inlidelily, vill not objections against it. But where sincere 
ordinarily find admittance. A man of piety and a sound mind happily unite in 
this frame of mind proceeds in his in- coiiduct ng the, important inquiry, the 
quiries witli calmness and sedateness, case is far otherwise : llie arguments in 
with impartiality and freedom from pro- favour of f*very di\inc insiituiion wilT 
judicc, with modesty and humility, llig have iheirdnew eight, anti those against it 
understanding is well prepared for rcceiv- no more thantlieir due weight; and then, 
iag the evidcMiccs of religion, or of any wc need neither be ashamed of the gos- 
tundamental article of it: and his will pel if Christ : (Rom. i. 10*.), nor airahi 
has no reluctance, no ofijeclion, to ad- ^ lest it should tail of approving itself, to 
rnitting them. If in his progress he such an enquirer, as being the power of 
finds (as even a sincere inquirer may find) Cod and the wisdom of God (I Cor, i. 
some things hard lie imdersUxid, he 23, 24-.); however its (h)crrine^ inay, to 
will not presently give up what is plain the superficial or the conceitcil raiiiker, 
and evident, for the sake of what as yet be a stumbling-block ; and its prt*cemJ| 
may secra sonu’what doubtful or diflicult. to the vicious and rhebauched liver, foof- 
Difficultics, he considers, must, from the ishucss. 

nature of things, attend our religion, And, as this is generally found true of 
supposing it true; and these tlicref'" llucncunisconceptions in matters of faith, so is 
will by no means admit as proofs as it is kmo less applicable to errors of a moral 
is not so. Ila will, however, e by them, as more immediately re- 
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late to the conduct pf life^ A Mnc<*re 
rcfiolutiou to act agreeably to the law r>t‘ 
G,od, isi.o^inarily one of fho inobt faith- 
ful interpj^tei's of it. It )i<dds good in 
reliUioii to, practice, as . well as belief, 
that if*any man mil do Gotrs mil (John, 
vii. 17 ,y,pr is. ready and desirous to 
do it, he shall know of the action or un* 
dertakin^ whether it be ^f^ God or not. 
Jle, who has the authority of God al- 
ways uppermost upon his mind, and 
who resolves, at all hazards, to submit 
his actions to it, usually tinds his duty 
lying plainly enough before him. Mis-' 
takes ^bout practice generally arise from 
some perverse inclination, some impe- 
tuous desire, some carnal qtf'cction not 
subject, to the law qf God, |^llom.viii. 70 
These fii-st make men deliberate about 
questions,w Inch to an honest and good heart 
would have been no ({ucstions at alt; and 
then hurry them on to a deu rini nation of 
the alFected debate agreeably to the 
strength, iio{ of evidence in the thing, 
hut of iucliiuition in iheiiiselves. Hence 
the u'a0 of the wicked is said (o he as 
darkness; (Prov. iv, l<).)an(l llie wicked 
are represented as groping in the dark at 
noon-dap (Job, v. It.), they peipic.x 
lliemselv'fs in the ch aivit cases: and, no* 
wonder; since, in this M*nse also, thai 
lore darkness rut her than hccau.'i 

their inU’Htions ami d^si^^'^ ///.' ceil. (Job, 
iii. IfJ.) On the contrary, ilie upnahi 
man secs his duty chaiiy, becaiise lie is 
willing to perform it cu nscieiiriou-ly . 
The path oj (he just is as the shining 
lighiy which shineth more and more untu 
a perfect daif, (Prov. iv. 18.) Hut, 

• Secondly, An afteciionate ami awful 
regard to the authority id God, is a most 
effectual preservative against sin and 
wickedness. 

This is indeed a point so evident, that 
it will hardly admit of an> illustration. 
Sin, in the very notimi of ii, is ii trans- 
gression of God’s lav/ ; and, it is ei r- 
tain, all wilful transgression of God’s 
law nMIst proceed, it not from a settled 

i fslKdicf of his providenci*, at least from 
i^n*esei)t disregard of the importar.t lon- 
sequcnces of it. Accordingly, Mtf heart 
skeweth me the wickedness of (he an- 
godly (saith the l^salmist), (hat there is 
no fear of God before his eyes, (Psal. 
i.) Itttii ihu want of this priiv 


ciple he justly n^sulves ail the vices and 
villanies of which men ate guilty/ And, 
in fad, where -this principle is wanting, 
no sense of bimour, no fear of disgrace, no 
ilreaii of punishment, will be a siirHcient 
security. But the law of the Lord u 
perfect, converting the soul; the testis 
mony of the Lord is sure, making mse 
the simple. (Psal. xix.) The fear of God 
will preserve a man's innocence, when 
nothing else can reach him.. The dark« 
nets is no darknc.ss, can promise no con* 
cealmeiit, and is therefore no temptationf - 
to that man, who has always upon hii 
mind a prevailing sense of his presence, 
to uhom darkness and light are both alike. 
(Psal. cxxxix. 1^.) There is no engage- 
ment so pressing as not to allow tinvc to 
ask this short cjiieviion : How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against 
(»u(i/ (Gen. xxxix. t).) And this ques- 
tion, when properly attended to, must 
needs silence the most inviting solicitation. 
'I'he enticements of pleasure, and even 
the dread of the most powerful humau 
n‘s<nilmt nt, every allurement that can 
address itself to thai part of our natuft 
in which wc aie most weakly guarded, 
shall fall before this one couHideratlon, 
How can F do this ^reat wickedness ansh 
sin agUDhst God * (Gen, xxxix. y.) 

And, as a sincere principle, of piety i& 
a most poweriul, so il in usually a most 
l.ittiiiii, preservative against sin. Where 
a iilial ti\M‘ of the Divine Being, an 
hearty ilesire of obeying and pleasing 
him, iiiul a jirevailiiig fear of otl'euding 
him, IS vJccply riHiled in the ^oul, such a 
trame of mind, noiwillistanding the de- 
pravity of our natiiiv, is seldom com- 
ph'U*]> lost. Gveipuwen li indeed it may 
be tor a lime; l;iil it genciall^, snonor or 
Liter, leasserU il^ tlominion ; and if, in 
the iiicaii wliile, it cannot restrain the 
man from sin, it however makes his pro- 
gress in it less easy and cable ; and 
gives the overtures oftlivine graec a mor« 
advantageous imiuenee upon tlie mind, 
l.el Jeroboam (i Kings, xiii. 4..) receive 
never so many awakening intimations of 
God’s displeasuie ; let his right hand be 
dried up, and the son of his bosom ctd 
qlf' in the foxLcr of his age. (I Kings, 
XIV.); yet all this shall he lost upon him ; 
tor, we .read, ajtcr^ this Jeroboam "^re- 
turned not from hU evil way (I Kings, 
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xiii. :330> but petsi&tcd in lii^ impiety and more compendious method than that 
and idolatry. But, let David (2 Sam. which the law of C5od pr^$cribes OV al- 
xii. 13.) receive a seasonable reproof lows of; mkI possibly for some time all 
from a prophet, ajid he shall presently things may look fair and promising. But 
confess and lament his foul offence, iind Infinite Wisdom hath iniiumcrabie 'ways 
ofTer unto God the sacrifice of a broken of defeating our l)e3tH:oncert€4 , p^t^ccts, 
and contrite heart. (Psal. li.) The cause or even of rendering us, pe^bupv Still 
of so remarkably dilferent a i-eception of more unhappy by the present seedling 
the divine chastisements was plainly this : success of them. lie that getteifi riches 
David was, in the prevailing pait of his and not bif right (says the Tropliet) shall 
eliurarter, a man of piety, one wiio had leave them in the midst of his days; and 
the lav) if his God in his heart : whilst at his end shall be. a fooL (Jcr. xvii. 11.) 
Jeroboam appears to ]la^e been an entire The same is true of every other aet|uisi* 
stranger to the Luxeer nf f^odliness. and tion. No sooner are wc departed from 


only for secular purposes to have nuule 
use of the form of it. So true is tlie ob- 
lervation of Solomon in this sense also : 
thc^W man (Prev. xxiv. !(>;, 4ic who 
has a right principle, JaUeth .sn'^en times 
and visit h again ; but the vcicked fntlclh 
into mischief ; because he falh th without 
recovery. Wijich bring^ me to shew, 

Thirdly, 'I hat a u hearty regard U> the 
law of God i>s the most secure preserva- 
tive we can havt* against danger, disap- 
pointment, and misery. 

•I say, the most secure preservative; 
because it must not be expected, in the 
present state of things, tliat piety itself 
.should bo found an intallible security 
against danger or disappointnu'iit, any 
more than against errors or failings. As 
there arc nicked men, to ichom it happen- 
eth according to the u'ork of the righ- 
teous ; so there arc good men, to 'whom 
it happencth according to the work of the 
xcicked. (Ecel. viii, 14.) x\n(l yet, not- 
withstanding this, there is great reason to 
believe, the real happiness of this life, 
ihougli not always the seeming prosperity 
of it, is distributed among the sons of 
men with a more eipiiiablc hand than 
careless observers may be apt to imagine. 
And if, instead of forming our judgments 
from present a]>pearances, we would ro- 
member the end (Eccles. vii. 36.), end 
take into tniv estimate the whole of God's 
dispensations towards particular persons, 
even in this life, we should mure rarely 
judge or do amiss. 

There is a way which seemeth right 
wito a man, but the end thereof arc the 
•ways of death. (Prov. xiv. 12.) Wc 
often vainly flatter ourselves, we shall 
gain some lavourite gpint, or avoid s^mc 
dreaded mischief, by some mpre certain 


the safe road of our duty, but we have 
pul ourselves out of Citxi's protection, 
and* throws II ourselves at the inwy of 
every cro'^s ar cident : hence disappoint- 
ing nts and a/diciions ; and these , lulling 
with double weight upon a mind, c«n- 
.scious of having brougiit them upon it- 
self, and unsupportid by (he aids and 
comforts of religion, those onl^ present 
helps in trouble. Whereas, **o long as 
wc continue in tlai plain path God's 
commandments, we not only soCbre his 
favourj but engage the friendship of the 
valuable pait of mankind ; wc escape 
many interferences and rencounters with 
the passions and tiio vices of others, tu 
which a deviation from duty would have 
exposed us ; and, should any persons, 
without ])rovocation given on our part, 
ho ill-Jisposcil towards us, they will 
scarcely, for their own sakes, venture to 
hann i/s so long as wc arc followers if 
that which is good. (1 Pet. iii. 13.) Bui 
(which is most considerable) if, after all, 
wo should be permitted by Providence to 
fall into circumstances of seeming dis-' 
tress ; yet disappointments will lose much 
of their bitterness,^ and even calamities 
of their pressure, whilst we are consci- 
ous of having secured his loving kindness 
who knows what is best for us; and who 
i.s U)th able and willing to make all 
things work together to us for good» 
(Koin. viii. 28). 

Such then is the security wbich'a sin- 
cere principle of piety ordinarily gives ss 
man : security from error, from siff, 
from misery. And it is equally condu- 
cive to the steadiness mid consistency of 
his conduct; for, m this seoac abo, none, 
of his steps shall slide ^ 

It is the Prophet's just' observedo% ^ 
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tliat the Kicked are as a troubled sea, 4.) — Light, to Jiracf hist steps;' tp. chjeer 
^hen it caimot rest, (Isa. Ivii.' 20.) his itcart, to clear up his innocence, 
Th4 various and opposite motives which and to make his Just^dealing as the noon- 
successively, arid not seldom at the same day, (P^a). xxxvii. 6'.) 
instant 'of time, agitate a mind destitute And now, ujjon a view of Uie fojrc* 
of reli^on, naturally create distraction going particulars, we may see ttc just- 
in delil^attng, diffidence in resolving, and ness of' the Psalmist's declaration, Blessed 


iiicoMahcy in acting.* A man, in such' 
a situation, is always dissatisfied, and 
therefore always uneasy ; and, liecausc 
always uneasy, ever unsettled.. And ac- 
cordingly we find him continually chang- 
ing his measures; and, as the double- 
minded man in course must be, unstable 
in aUkis ways, (Jam. i. 8.) How diff'erent 
•the case of that man, who lias the law 
of his God in his heart / He has a plain 
rule and an honest mind, to direct the ap- 
plication of it. He first ponders well the 
path of his goings, and then tvrneth not 
to the right-hand or to the left, (Prov. 
iv, 28, 27.) •He first takes due care to 
inform his judgment, and then pursues 
what that tills him is riglit, wiihoiit de- 
viation ; well knowing, what is right 
•at one time must be right for ever in the 
tiame circumstances. He is steady with- 
out obstinacy ; and proceeds with unifor- 
»niity of conduct, because uiih singleness 
of heart, fearing God, (Col. iii. 22.) 

The excellency of tlic jinnciplc now 
before us, in this respect, might easily 
be pursued through every relation, every 
station and condition of life. But never 
is its inAucncc more seasoiiiihly exerted 
-than in unquiet and intneute times; at 
such scason.s, tlic man possessed of it, 
•will not needle.ssly expose hiinsell’ to (lon- 
ger; nor, where danger is unavoidable, 
will lie refuse those succours wliiefi rea- 
son and prudence But, tiien, he 

absolutely rejects all expedients incon- 
sistent with (iod's .law ; and, after the 
use of fair and honest means, is not afraid 
to trust Providence with the issue, in 
the resist, such a man generally extri- 
cates himself with more honour and more 
satisiactieiri, than any of those projectors 
whir have not God in all their thoughts; 
andfc whilst these latter kindling a fire 
and compassing themselves with sjjarks, 
and for some time vainly walking in the 
light of their fire ctnd in the sparks that 
they have kindled, shall lie down in sor- 
row (Isai. I. II.); tsnto the upright there 
aristth Hght ih the darkness (Psal. cxii. 


is the man whose strength is in thee ! 
in whose heart are thy ways! (l^sal. 
ixxxiv. li,) and tiic gresit reason each of 
us hath to implore the divine grace in his 
language, O/t, kuH my heart unto thee, 
that I may fear thy name, (Psal. Ixxxvi. 
n.) But r iiaston, as was pniposed, 

in. Tliirdly and lastly, To subjoin an .■ * 
inference or two, aiising from what has"^ 
been said. 

And, in the first place, you will, from 
what has appeared, readily infer with 
me, the great usefulness and importance 
of a good education of youtli. 

We ha\e seen, what advantages arise 
from having the law of (jod in the un- 
derstanding, the memory, and the affec- 
tions. But at no season of life, can this 
great point be so well secured as in tender 
years. It is tlien truths of a moral oV 
religious nature find their way most easily 
into the understanding, make the deepest 
impression in the memory, and take the 
most lasting hold of the ulfcctioris. it is 
then good principles arc most readily 
acquired ; and principles llien acquired 
are least liable to be overpowered or 
lost. 

R is OIK* groat misfortune in man's 
present constitution, that he has not only 
a law in his members warring against the 
I mill Jus mind (Uom. vii. 23.), but that 
this carnal principle lias the advantage 
of fir-»t jiossessioii. Tlie powers of the 
mind continue for some years in a kind 
of non-age, whilst those of seme and 
appetite aie daily advancing to a consi- 
derable degree of strength and vigour; 
by which juenns these latter have often 
so far gained the ascendant, as to render 
it extremely difficult for reason and con- 
science ever afterwards to dispossess 
them. Novij, an early good education 
is an cxeelleuf remedy against this in- , 
convenience. Places of education are a 
kind^f public repositories, from w'he^ce 
that observation and experience and just- 
ness of^ thought, whiclphe young person 
has not of bis owir gxwth, is applied" to 
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, Use out of tVk eommou stock ; and 
Jiencc also, not only knowledge, is dis- 
pensed to yet unfurnished niinds, but 
' restraint ^ind discipline, to appetites yet 
capable of boin^ i*egulated by them. 
Hence, in short, the intellectual facul- 
leceive proper assistance, wliilst the 
' iensitivcarc kept within their due bounds. 
Should this proceeding be called, instill- 
ing of prejudices : 1 see i>ot any thing so 
irery formidable in the charge. If youth 
be by nature in some degree prejudiced 
. against virtue and goodness, and would 
be much more so by custom and example, 
what method cun be better suited to the 
exigencies of our present condition, than 
tiiat of seasonably counteracting those 
prejudices by otliers of a more salutary 
tendency, and more agreeable to the ge- 
nuine and undepraved constitution of our 
. ^linds ; such as are calculated to restore 
oiir reason to its Just pre-eminence, and 
lo reinstate conscience in that dominion 
for which it was originally designed ? 
Or, where can be the mighty liarin of 
. rescuing those soulsy row t/tc anarco/the 
xi'ho would otherwise be taken 
cafti%‘€s btf him at hu will (9 Tim. ii. 
S6..) ; and of rendering them tessth unto 
konowr^ sane t iked and mset for their 
propel* master's use^ and prepared unto 
every good work? (2 Tim. ii. 21.) 

Again : As w'c may from what has 
been said, observe the advantage's of an 
oarly good education ; so it is obvious to 
Uifer farther, what ougfit to be the priii- 
cipiil aim and employment of it. 

Wkerexsithal then should a young man 
be taught to cleanse his xcuy ? Even by 
ruling himself af ter God's xvord. (Psal. 
cxix. 90 It is this, wc have seen, 
which alone will be able to conduct usi 
through the several stiiges of life with 
security and steadiness : this therefore is 
the point which ought always to be in 
the view both of teacher and learner. 
Otlrer knowledge may undoubtedly be 
highly ornamental and highly useful, 
Duy; to. different persons in different de- 
mreck hi^lynccessaiy. ^iut, after all, 
uis,tnc fear of God that must cleanse 
ouir way, which must sanctify all our 
pursuits, aud be both tho beginning and 
end of whatever deserves the misiQ of 
wMom* Yof|p||jninds must, Uccefore, 
by tteuosi w seasoued with an holy 


awe, and reverence for oagii ,ta 

be fcaryd* If this neeessaiy ,, 

this goqd seed (Comp* 

iv. viii.);be not sown m 

now, it wUV scarcely cv^r .afl^^'JWng 

forth ^frujt unto jpIcHection ; 

fall ; upon . hear^ already , liaraeued •% 

habituat course, pf siu; on tie 

cares of ike 'worlds the mcitffum^ss of 

riches f or the. lusts of olhet will 

be apt to spring xip y>ith it itnd/ioak it. 

• But if it be so\ni early in the groumt 
(2 Kin. xxii. 19)) of a puro i^d tender 
heart, it will most' probahly^'Ti^ in a 
Icntifui harvest of exemplary viifue tmd 
olincss. 'v 

VVe have the force of ^ ei^y pfety 
remarkably exemplified in the ease of 
Ohadiah. He was govenior of the house 
of Ahab (1 Kin. xyiii. B.); a king who 
had sold himself to work \eickcdnees he^ 
yond all that xccrc before him (1 Kin. 
xvi. 33. and xxi. 25.)^ and whose with 
Jezebel seems to have had 
much at heart as the dcstruytioh ^ alt 
the Lord's Erotficts. (l l^n.xviii. 4.) 
These were trying circumst^ccs. f'or 
the first favourite of such. a master, and 
the chief officer in such acourf, notwith- 
standing his precarious situation, ^nd (as 
it were) in despiglit of her di.spleasura 
on whose favour it.^ cpntiiiulhice must 
have greatly depcadird , — to hide the 
Prophets of the Lord by fifty in a care, 
and to feed them with bread ajpd water. 
This was a proceeding not very recoii- 
cileable with the maxims oT worldly po- 
licy. And. yet, wc'ccasp tp wonder at a 
conduct so uncommonly brave and gene- 
rous, after himself has' explained the 
true grounds ^it, /, thy servant, fear 
the Lord fromMy youth. (1 Kin, xviii. 
12 .) ' - . 

Once more : If the advantages of an 
early religious education arc so great, 
what fruits may justly be expeetjod, both 
by God and man, from those .persons, 
who happily enjoy thU inestifUMlc be- ' 
nefit? ’ . 

Need I remind you, how eminently 
many of us are concerned in .thif inac- 
tion .’^Vbilst the far gretttn pf 
mankind a^ut ys arb cootinuny busied 
in taking iikought for tkeir,^ wtat 
ih€y skull eat and what they shall' ^ftk 

(Matt, yi gxoomwi 
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of t^pir .faces^ tliesc^ ri<^.cssa^y ac- 
itj y>ik arc, by otir vmry 
sitti^cmi %*nioVcd irom the bojdily la- 
bou^^Ki^. ih great me^itre from the 
^|itel®bgeare», we arc 

a fttlT^jiibe^, by pctbliar ehcou- 
i?»gbyi^^kvit<Hl, to ieckjirst the k'i^- 
fiii^ aim Ms righteohnesS 'XMitt . 
vi. 33*]) ; iyhilst riot rinly by; rii9 general 
promise', tint by special provisions for the 
.same parpb'se,. all these things are added 
*mtous. .But, farther: 

Even those of our studies here, which 
ma^,seem; ,to have no direct tendency to 
form in us aieligious principle, are how- 
tevjijr of great use, if riglitly improved, in 
siippOrtihg apeir cherishing it. When we 
turn the eye^df the uiidersfanding inward 
tipon it'sf*fi’, the Divinity meets us in 
every thought, and calls upon us to ador(5 
that goodness, by which our minds as 
well as our bodies are feaifutli/ and uon- 
dirfuH^'made, If wo look abroad, the 
hcatenk declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament shewetkhis kanay-xcork. (PsaU 
xix. 1.) Throughout all our researches 
into nature, \Vo trace the footsteps of 
stupendbus Wisdom and Majesty, oldig- 
ingus tU cry out with llie Psalmist, 0 
Lurd^ how glorious are thy works ! Thy 
thoughts are very deep f (Psal, xcii. 5, 6.) 
And, should any among us be so brutish 
as not to consider this, yot the <rtatcd 
returns of our morning ami evening sa~ 
cnficcf and the laws by which you com- 
pel them to come in to the more iminc- 
diafe presence of their Creator and Pre- 
server, their Re3<Himcr and Sanctifier, 
can hardly fail of striking the minds of 
the most unthinking} with some degree 
of awe and veneration for that tremend- 
ous Being, who is very greatly to be 
feared in the council of the saints^ and 
to be had in reverence of all than that 
^rc round about him, ^sal. Ixxxix. 7.) 

Let me add, injustice to thpse institu- 
tions, that lust' 6ur devotion should dege- 
nerate Ifcto superstition, or bo over- 
heated into enthusiasm, sound^ learning 
is liei^ japght tb' go hand-in-liand 'with 
. UiiafjfectVd piety. Our devotion, Aot spoil- 
^ cd by vain philosophy, is Here fc|Cilatcd ^ 
" by sober rea^n, and adorned by a'dxic- 
ap'plication tp every branch (if useful 
^npwledgpr; ()ur.bply rtdijpon is 'ufll^d| 
dihglonmi‘[t^tkiii (Ps^il. xlv. 13.)': but*- 


she never'appears With 
or dignity, than, when the flcicnc^^ w 
(as it is' We best provi<l<id that th<?y it*, 
ways shall , be) the virgins^ that be Mr ‘ 
fellims, and thdf bear her cim/pmy. 
(Psal. xlv. 14.) ’ • 

What remains then, ' but that 
these great and precious privileges' (wilh 
which many others mi^t be mentioned), 
wc should improve them tu ’the purpesi”* 
for which they are given Us, p6ifec.tvifg 
holiness in the fear of God, W(»'eXpoci', . 
many of us (I suppose), shortly to:ba 
called fortli, from these retirements^ into 
a world, where we shall be sure to meet ^ 
with a great variety ;of temptations and * 
trials: and I need tiot now observe to 
you, hoiv much will probably deptnd 
upon the preparation at first made for 
this most interesting conflict. iJel Us - 
then lay hold on the opportunity wc hero 
enjoy, for taking to us the whole' drynour 
of Oodf that we may be able to stand in 
the vril day, and having done all to 
stand, (Epii. iv,) 

t'pon the whole, then, arid to con» 
elude : The principle, which I have all , 
along been inculcating and recoiiiin<ind* 
ing, by explaining its nature atid illiisn 
trating its usefulness, is that of ati awful 
and atVociionatc regard to the law and - 
authority of Almighty Gcd. And that 
this important principle may have iU 
perfect work upon e\ery one of us^ lot 
us always bear in mind, tlnU w'c arc 
every moment under the inspection oi 
God's all-seeing eye: that there is not 
a word in our tongue, but he knoweth it 
altogether; not a thought wxXhhx our 
breast, but he undvrstandeth it long 
b(fore (Psal. xvi. 8.): he at present 
maiks all our steps, so he will hereafter 
call UH to an impartial account, and as- 
sign us our portion of everlasting hap- 
piness or endless torment, according ' to 
line righteous judgment which shall (hen 
be passed upon iliem. — These truths let 
us rem^emher, not in genera! only, and 
historically, as positions to which wa 
yield' a nieitly spectHative assent, and 
which we can upon occasion demonstrate 
to 6'thera J but let tis briog tIicnV home to 
bur hearts, and cons(^ionces, as * truths *oi 
the tfiQjst sOrioiis; ccinccril,* of the lastim- 
■^Ortancc! to its.i— Iflhiif, like holy Dayid* 

' we s€t‘&od alxi'tiys^ before ur (Fsal. iyi. 

y p 
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8.)} liicc. hinii too, we shall not be 
moved. The apprehension of God’s pre- 
sence shaU be the guard of our innocence 
and the stip^^ort of our steps here ; until 
•the ciyoynient of his presence shall be 
'Our cxcauling great rcwai'd for evermore 
hereafter. . . 

SEllMON XCVI. 

Importance of . Religion to Civil 
Societies. 

Genesis, xx. 11. 

And Abraham said. Because 1 thought, surely 
' the Ibar of God is not ia this place ; and they 
will iiay me for my wife’s sake. 

That the general belief and public ac- 
knowledgment of those great principles 
of religion, the being of a God and his 
providence, arc necessary to secure the 
order and happiness of civil societies, is 
an opinion confirmed by the united suf- 
* frage of the thinking part of mankind in 
all fomicr ages. Not only the advocates 
for religion, after having established its 
truth, generally insist on its importance 
to men’s social interests ; but its very 
enemies have been forced to give us such 
accounts of its original and propagation, 
as plainly imply a confession, that the 
belief of it has always been thought ne- 
cessary, to deceive .mankind into a com- 
pliance with the rules of virtue, and a 
participation of the benefits of society. 

This.opinion, however, while suffered 
to keep possession, must needs be a con> 
siderable prejudice against all attempts 
in favour of irtreligiou. Accordingly, 

. some of those, who, in this age of doubt- 
ing, have discovered an inclination less 
favourable to religion, and every thing 
related to it, have (consistently enough) 
endea;Vpur6d to remove this obstruction. 
Hence, as it should seem, we have U'cn 
entertained with calculations of tiie effects 
of theism, scepticism, and even atheism, 
upon moral goodness ; and the same per- 
sons who have pleaded for subjecting the 
most sacred truths to the test of raillery 
and ridicule, hevS also proposed it as a 
problem, whether an atheist may not 
pbssibly be a man of virtue and merit? 
shewing a willingness at least to answer 


CTURES. 

4 in the aihismative. And, ahoul<|. spe- 
culations of this kind be thought harmless 
amusements only of refined suid contem- 
plative heads, yet.pur .owo/observation, 
I fear, may but too ftiUy 'conrince us, 
that something more;than amusement has 
b^n the consequence- of tthem. ,, Uncon- 
cemedness about Religious pirijikciples, in 
general, seems to have bec^,i9C|Kmiie time 
succeeding into ,the place, of ^what used 
to be accounted) a just ablioTTCWe.of in- 
fidelity and atlieism. OurJatajj^etenders 
to free-thinking have,, indeed^ for the 
most part, chosen avowe^y .to attack re- 
vealed religion only ; and ^cyen in such 
their attempts the interests of public 
may perhaps be found |gpr . ho means 
slightly concerned* But it is well-known 
also, that tlic arguments they have gene- 
rally employed for that purpose^ arc cal- 
culated to carry their deluded followers 
still farther. And there is great cause to 
believe, that those persons, whqm such 
cavils arc sufficient to remove from the 
i^faith of the gospel, very rarely^ stop short 
of a disbelief of, at least ap indifference 
towards, all j'cllgion .wh^pever* 

It is therefore become hut tpo season- 
able, and will not, I trust, be thought 
wholly improper on this public and so- 
lemn occasion, to reconsider Uic subject 
above mentioned ; to inquire, w'hethei 
the general acknowledgment ^iid influ- 
ence of religious principles .be 'really ot 
so much importance to .secure the morals 
and good order, and (which I wjll here 
suppose to be connected with thest^ the 
happiness, of societies, as has been com- 
monly imagined ? ’fhat, if it should, upon 
inquiry, appear to be so, wc may reflect, 
before it be loo late, what consequence* 
may be justly apprehended, should a 
disa^gard for religion and things sacred 
make any farther atlvancea among^^ us. 

The reasoning of the Patriarch' in the 
text is, on many accounts, remarkable 
to the present purpose. Abraham ap- 
pears, from this history of hioi^ (the an- 
tiquity of which, at least, our i^yaisjaries 
must give us leave to insist on) .tq have 
been one of the most illtniliqus. 
sonages in ancient times. ' By sojoinsd^ 
in several different couatiWi, 
pbrtunities of making himself aet^uduted 
with the manners and 8entimen(e qf 
ral different kinds of people; and fids 
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too at a time» when the condition of 
ihauieiM aj^imched ncar^, than 
it has sinde^6ne; to ihatstal^ of nature^ 
with whi^ some late writets Would be 
be 'so^fahttliarlv'^'^onversant 
And Irtidt was the result of Ae obsrtva- 
fions’<^'a MAon so 'well Qualified’ to makfc 
them \wim ' advdhi|k^? 'Why ; Aat Aife 
fe*tr 6f G6i {s'llit< *'dnly efihctual' eheck 
npoh 'menu's lust^ 'and passions ; and that^ 
Where any country is supposed destitute 
of the inndbnces Of Ais pniiciple, there 
is no immorality, no villainy, no barba- 
rity, wMch may not justly there be 
dreaded.^ Tht^ wa& the conclusion which 
the Patriarch dtew from his acquaintance 
with mankind. From this he reasoned, 
and upon tlifS he acted, as an unquestion- 
able thith. u4nd Abraham said, Rc- 
cause I thought, surelif the fear of God 
is not in this place ; and they will slay 
me for my wifds sake. 

The fear of God, to which Abraham 
here supposed the people of Gcrar to be 
stiangers, must be understood to be the 
same principle, by which himself waf 
actuat^, and concerning which he had 
been, in an eminent manner, taught of 
God.’ Wc hirvo, indeed, all the proof 
Aat such an affair will admit of, that the 
religion of all nations, wlien traced up 
to its original, was revealed. But it is 
evident, that the religion of Abraham %vas 
directly and immediately such. It will 
not, then, seem foreign to the import of 
my h’xt, if occasion be taken from thence 
to represent to you, not only, 

I. First, the importance of roligious 
principles in general to national virtue 
and happiness; but, 

II. Secondly, the excellency of tho^e 
of revealed religion in particular to this 
purpose; and then, 

III. Thirdly, Some of those useful 
inferences that most irnttirally ix*sult from 
the foregoing considerations. 

I. First, then : The importance of re- 
ligipnto morality may be illustrated two 
ways ; by inquiring, whether, on the sup- 
position of no religion, there could be, 
iw reason, any pro|x;r obligation to moral 
vtrCu^l 'Of, wheAcr, on the same sup- 
posMoti; there would be, in fact, any 
tfFiclAd inducement to it? 

^ k'Wlil be little to our present purpose,^ 
Ais poin^^ former view.' 


Whatever be determined .i^iicellwg any 
supposed obliging power 
siderations, separately from'those'V»f^Te& 
.gion, yet the order aqd happiness of so* 
cieties, I nfcan, hs Tar as the 
tendency of things is conceded, 
mediately afifected,^' hot'Mjy what' mea^ ' 
behaviour ought to be, but by'VfaSf'lt 
is in fact found to be. The most useful 
method of treating this Doint, therefore, 
seems to be to iiiquire,^'n6t how men's 
obligations, but how their actions, will 
be influenced by religion, or'-fey Ae .want 
of it. The inquiry in,' by this means, 
brought from the bar of abstract reasoning 
to the more obvious land more convincing 
decision of fact and cj^perience ; and from 
considering, what has been hitherto ob- 
served concerning human nature, we shall - 
be best able to judge, what may, at all ^ 
times hereafter, in the same circumstances, • 
be exj;)ected from it. ' 

But here we meet with very different 
accounts, even among those who 'scctii 
agreed in slighting the provisions of reli- 
gion. If we will believe some great pre- 
tenders to a deep insight into these mat- 
ters, man is a being by nature wild, «n- 
S(Kiablc, suspicious, treacherous, male- 
volent. Others, perhaps, out of an ab- 
horrence of such a view of human nature, 
have giv(‘n us reprcscntaticms’ of it "V^’ry 
clifl’erent from the foregoing one^ and in 
some respects from those of each other ; 
whilst some of them speak of man as if 
he were nothing but pure intelligence, 
solely conducted by truth and rectitude ; 
and others,' as if he were all good 
affecthiii, sufTiciehtly actuated by kind 
instincts, and a love of virtue, for virtue s 
sake. 

1‘Jie truth, I conceive, lies between 
the two opinions, which I will venture to 
call extremes. Human nature is neither 
so base and (hHous. a thing as Ae one 
would make us believe ; nor will exiic- 
rience justify the flattering accounts ^'ven 
us of it by the Other. Every good^ria 
tured man feels the fnjuriousness of the 
former representation ; and we need go 
no farther than to such solemnities as 
these for a full confutation of the latfef. 

Man; considered it)t the views of mere 
philosophy, (and iii that maniier only Ae 
persons wc iirc here contending will 
permit" us to consider him), irnty be %U , 
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^..knvtd by nature endoxved with such 
faculties as direct, ' and such dispositions 
as incline, lul6 to associate with those of 
his owii spt^cies ; and to' lie, as by the 
former enabled, so by the latter excited, 
to promote the happiness of such associ> 
atipns, when madev But then' it must be 
i remembered, that the^ic facuhics, ' these 
dispbsiuoos, as far as they are natural to 
man, are faculties and dispositions only. 
*yo ix'ducc foem to acts, there must be 
willingness and choice; but to improve 
them into habits, circ and cultivation arc 
farther necessary. And, after all, should 
our discerning faculties prove liable to be 
obscured and perverted by jiowers of a 
cjiifcreni tcnidcftcy, and our social affcc- 
, tions to be checked and restrained by 
^ others of a private naKiro : it is plain, if 
>ve sit down contented with surveying 
r only the bright side of human nature, 
and from contemplating whut s»ich a 
cixatuiT may be, conclude what he gene- 
rally xfill be, we shall frame a very par- 
tial conception * concerning that nature, 

. and may find ourselves much disap- 
poiiucd in our expectations from it. 

•i, Tlie suppositions I have been just hint- 
ing, are liy no means merely imaginary. 
liCt us leave our speculations, and follow 
man into common life, and -we sliall soon 
find each of them but too sadly verified 4 
The first appearance that will offer itself 
to our view, may probably be that of the 
most useful faculties weakened, and the* 
most gcuefoos affections overpowered, by 
craving appetites, impetuous lusts, and 
head-strong passions ; and (which is still 
worse) pCrvtiilcd, and rentlcred subsor- 
vientto purposes most pn‘jiidici:4l to pub- 
lic welfare. The avarice and ambition of 
some, tlic pcoiislincss and reseiitftilness 
of others, the. lasciviousness and lusts of 
fctill more, meeting Avilh the like propen- 
sities in other men, would soon, if per- 
mitted to operate according to their natu- 
ral^ tendencies, render this world a scene 
of 'jcpiiifo^ion, dlctraction, ond desolation. 
iMan> when under the dommion of his 
passio^ has ' ever been bbserved to bo 
dangerous^ rtost destiuc- 
erasures. ‘ Kved ihosc very 
j^ers, ^hich, when ' rightly ifpplica, 
^Ve him 'a just pfe-eiliiiiencc over thd 
whdle^lmad creation, serve ^Atily, under , 
auch a perverse' mahagementi to 


him tnore urtful in COMtriving»-and mote 
successful ih accoAiplis)Hng^ahie'» most 
mischievduS designs. » ' s*. ' 

Wfaiit is it then, which, jpresent, ri^r 
strains mankind from thesis ^rirv^esy^this 
destruction of each other ^ 'fhls is an in- 
q|,uiry, about those porous are 

pai^icularly concernedly to mve^; us some 
satisfaction^ who imagine tbi^enn suffi- 
ciently provide for the govgimmCi$ ofrthc 
moral world (as some of their?fo)^athers 
pretended to have ione wHh^ m^ar^ to 
the natural), without . taking into riieir 
schemes I hcf belief of a God, aiidfa Pro- 
vidence. And a variety trf 'exp^i&ts 
will, no doubt, be assi^cd^ for fitis piir- 
|X)sc. Great stress mil. be^Jaid on the 
powers of Reason ;> greater^ sttll«'tiff the 
more active principle of bciuTvolesce : 
and mighty things will, by others, ;bc 
ascribed to a sense of honour:^ xvfailst 
those, who give us the most' disadyan-* 
tageous accounts of human nature^ fdfer 
us, for a sufilcieiit security of our persdns 
and prt'pcrtics, to the <lread of thc'.civil 
Magistrate. Let us see, then, whiit.might 
ordinarily be expected froinf any w«U of 
thcise, should we be prew^on to part 
with (what we have been uilHi to account 
the foundation and support of 'each of 
them) the fear of God. ^ ^ i ' 

Reason, as fur as'jt is a part of our 
nature, has already been observed to be a 
faculty only; and must, to make it sen’c 
to any good purpose, be carefully culti- 
vated, and regularly employed. Give 
me leave, then, for once, to suppose, this 
faculty to be thus cultivated, tbm em- 
ployee!, w'ithout either setting out. in its 
inquiries with a st^nsc of religion, «or ar- 
riving at die discovery in the progress of 
them. ' And what will be the result with 
regard to societies? ^Vhy, .wearc to ex- 
pect many curious uisquisitions upon the 
nature of a system ; upon the. proportion 
which the parts of such system Iwsiir to 
the w'liole ; and, in short, upon the? rea- 
sonableness; that each member of a im- 
munity should retcr his aims and pur- 
suits, and even sacrifice his privoto ad- 
vantage, td the general, goci^f 
speak freely, whoever, may be said .for a 
member oi society's: sacrificing Ida own 
private interests to those of the publ^» ^ 
this jrust (I suppose) be understood' of 
such private interests only, as 
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-of iiq)piness. Tw lurc 

rt muft ^ve^ 1^ extremely, difficult, ifuot 
impossible, to pctsuedeaay et least 
on ttie foc^of reason, to pve up his own 
final intwMs for any •consideration what- 
eocner*. ‘Whereas, without t^o sapposi- 
tioaof is>^e^ 3 r,.t] 0 very “good wc are jpos- 
aessedrof niay;4e pur ultimate gpod; 

fntserCSt we can forego may prove 
our £nal interest. What a. damp then 
must athebiu, or even sccipticism, cast 
upon^jdl gOBcreus^lentiments ! How hea- 
* vily wmsc all public designs proceed, 
whendie.conductoni of them have not in 
all thdr thoughts that . Being, who alone 
eah, jn case, d^present intei*fei>:nce, bid 
adf*fipvojind^soria] be finally the same. 

But, in troth, we need not stay to in- 
c^rc,^'what our rational faculties wf)uld 
direct, on the supposition before us. If 
die united tics of reason and religion are 
90 unable to confine men possessed with 
the legion of disorderly afteqtions, as w'c 
" too ^often dnd them to be, how easily 
^ would men bres^ ^ thi^ bonds of reason 
only te sunder ! W4di how little conoprn 
woufal >lfaey cast away its cords from 
them ! dnd^, who would, in this cose, 
think k wcclh while, to collect tiie dic- 
tates,^ or to hearken to the voice, of rea- 
son i ]Vien that can be contented to have 
no hdf e^ to be 7cUkoitt God in the world 
». 12.) must have anticipated the 
insensibility they expect for their iiual 
;poitioii; or, however, they will, in course, 
•soon ai^don the care of the rational, 
and deliver themselves up to a merely 
anttnid, Ufe. Why should a man take 
much fruitless pains, to increase his sor- 
row by increasing his knowledge ; or to 
cultivate a faculty, tlie improvement of 
which could, at ^st, serve only to ren- 
der him more ingenious in disquieting 
himself in vain I 

The. truth is briefly this : The faculty 
of Tealon, when regularly consulted and 
faithfully followid, will always ieail us 
CO;ihc a^nowledgmcnt of a Deity, and 
pnrn itmif to bo his gill, who teacketk us 
' pwrt tkan the keast^t of the earthy and 
iHkiketktp^ wiser than the fowls of heaven 
^ li.); .wd; when it does this, 

ItcKNOM most strongly recommended tp 
'f0t ciUb and cultivation,* our attention: 
jpad^ i^Prtnce. But if, eitlier out of 
short of, or. oRt of 


vicious ptejpdice exclude, or^^t s^llfl 

suificieocy adeev an independence uj>pnt;p 
the great principles of .UiiC 

tates of reason income unpertiw"^^ 
precariojua; reason. ^Idscs jits di^'iy,^!^ 
authority, and bf!]pom<}s a faculty, in 
every view, wholly uha^pun^hW 

Bcncvol^ce is indcep^i priTCiplc'^of 
more active nature, and nmy /pcr,hjaps be 
thought capable of supplying Uie defi- 
ciencies of reason with mgard, to social 
happiness. Not to enter into any dispute 
concerning the origin of benovqfciit affec- 
tion, lot us suppose it to be as natural and 
as universal, as is soinefnncs contended. 
Yet surely wc need not prove, that men 
have other affections, equally natural and 
universal, and at least equally impprtdi- 
natc for their respective gratifications^^ 
And whensoever the gratification of th# 
former should interfere with that of the^ 
latter, as it frequently would in reality, 
and more frequently in appearance, we 
may appeal to experience to 4ctct^'ne 
for us, w'hgt the result w'ould generally 
be, were men actuated by no farther views, 
no higher principle. Or .f which 1 •would 
observe here oheo for all) should some 
few be disposed to hearken to the stHl 
small voic e of nature in flavour of tba 
public; such a disposition could serve 
only to render its owners a more easy 
prey to the force or fraud of an iunnitcly 
greater number, 

I low unfriendly a disbelief of the prin- 
ciples of religion must be to public spirit, 
in the accounts of reason, has been al- 
ready intimated : but the influence it 
would liavu directly and immediately on 
men's pursuits, and their very tempers, 
would probably be much more so. The 
active part of mankind would naturally 
put themselves under die conduct of tha 
selfish and overbearing passions; whilst; the 
more sedentary would deliver tlil^msclvcs 
up to gjoom and jneluncholy, . to sph^cn 
and suUenness. And how ill must every 
generous affection thrive in such a soil ? 
W.c are surprised and shocked at tlic fogra- 
iitude and insolence of a Nabal (see Sam. 
XXV.) to his benefactor, applying for rc- 
licfuqdcr the humble, and at the sajnic ti^* 
endearing appellation of his soij Ddbiii 
But all this is fully accounted 
\yc r^, thitt he was it Man ' fe 
insensible of the obligath''^^^ »• 
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>r to the comforts, of religion ; and no 
ronder, then, if deaf also to all tlie de- 
mands of humanity. 

With what mnerent sentiments does ^ a 
sense of religion inspire us towards our 
fellow-creatures? That we have all one 
Father ; that our interests are alike in the 
hands of* a most wise, most gracious 
Being ? What calmness must such reflec- 
tions speak to our breasts : what cheer- 
falness must that diffuse over our conduct 
towards those around us? Our gloomy 
thoughts, our melancholy apprehensions, 
are all now dispelled. Here is room and 
rncouragement for every generous afl'ec- 
tion. Conscious of being continually un- 
der such a protection, wc arc no longer 
anxious about our private concerns ; wc 
can allow those of the public a just share 
^ our regards. None of vs liveth to 
himself t and no man dicth vnto himself. 
(Rom. xiv. 7.) 

Honour, considered as a principle of 
action, consists in a sense of the dignity 
of our uahire, and a resolution at all ha- 
fards to act up to it. An habit of mind, 
which, when conducted by reason, and 
supported by religion, will ever produce 
excellent fruits, and can hardly be too 
much encouraged : but, when it takes 
(as without religion it ever will take) 
popular and prevailing notions for the 
^andard of what is agn'cable to a man’s 
dignity or character ; this same habit of 
mind becomes a most capricious, and 
may be a most hurtful, principle ; nor is 
there, in fact, any thing so ridiculous, 
or so destructive of public order, whicli 
our men of honour will not easily be 
reconciled to the commission of, nay, 
challenge applause for. So precarious 
will the morals, as well as the faith, of 
those persons ahvays be found, xcho re- 
ceive honour one of another, and not the 
honour^ that cometk from Cad only. 
(John, V. 44.) 

And what is here observed with re- 
gard to particular persons, is equally 
observable of societu's. We i^*ad of 
tome nations, even in the heathen world, 
of whom many excellent things arc rc* 
’ i.ted, as proceeding from a principle* of 
and bravery of mind. But,' upon 
it will appear, that the beneficial 
' this’ principle, if not the pre- 
wlmleart' principle itself, always 
, tuft a pcrvei*.^ ^ ^ 


kept pace with the regard paid to reU*^ 
giop. No sooner did any such nation 
fall into a dislike to retain God in theic 
knovilcdge (\\oTCi. i. 28i),,but j^c find 
them presently given up to a reprobate 
mind, to . [t« least 

agreeable to, most unworthy their 
natui-e. 

Toe truth is, mliglon affords tho^oitly 
rational foundation for a sense of honour. 
If man be supposed, with regard to. hi* 
whole being (and sonUtiiing like this the 
atheist, if he thinks at all, must $up}K>s&)r 
to come vp like a j^ower, and be . 
down again, like a vegetable to bljoi^soia 
and flourish for a little while, and, then 
to decay, wither, and sink into the 
ground from which he sprung: if ho he 
supposed to come int0 this world .by 
chance ; to sojourn in it for a few' years, 
as in a strange land; continually re* 
minded of his defenceless condition, and 
not conscious of any superior protection; 
and, aflcr a dull round of objects, which 
himself cannot relish, and of employ-^ 
ments which he cannot but despise, to 
drop into nothing, as if he liad never 
been ? need I ask, what dignity there it 
in such a composition as thuki No, eer« 
tainly, Wc must be excused from. ex*r 
peering any great assistance to . morality^ 
any considerable services to the public 
from the honour of those persons, who 
own themselves to be of such an ex- 
traction, and are able to give us no better 
account whence they come, or whither 
they are going. 

Civil government was the igst expe- 
dient above-mentioned for securing man- 
kind against the ill effects of each other’s 
appetites and passions: and an expe- 
di( nt it \indoiibtcdly is most beneficial, 
indeed in man’s present state absolutely 
necessary, fw that purpose. But it is 
as certain, that civil goyernmeiit always 
has called in the assistance of religion ; 
and, in the nature of tbii^s, always 
must do so# 

1 insist not here on the atbaiafa giving 
us a satisfactory accouutof the ffrn 
formation of civil societiea;- oit on hit 
clearing up the many nippantiefna he 
must make previously to that 
constiturioii of government al^elk. XA; 
us suppose, with Jhjm, (without' 
too scrupulpusly i^ui^ue 
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time, place, miner, motives, &c.), that 
a great majdri^es the governed in cver^ 
society must bs not insisting on their 
natural equality Have agreed to 'subject 
themselves tt> dc, or at most a few, of 
their brethren. We ask, then, What 
shall secure, Kthe governed, the bene- 
ficial exercise the p^cr they have 
conycyed; an<, to tKd^governors, the 
firmness and ontinuance of the con- 
veyance ?— ^W!at ahgll engage the several 
members of th c^mnunity to contribute 
their respectre shares to the public 
v(real f And, ii short, what shall render 
gevemmeht, ii cfvery respect, a real and 
geiteral blessing ? 

We have leen, how insuiiicient the 
faculty of red on, and the principles of 
benevolence honour, will always, of 
themselves, fee in particular persons, lo 
withstand the force of appetite and pas- 
sion; and, vft may well suppose, the 
addition of power will haivUly diminish 
the force of thqsc appetites and passions, 
which it gives an opportunity of gratify- 
ing. Exaltation arid dominion have been 
always observed to be of an intoxicating 
nature. And, though government, un- 
der- the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances^ may seem preferable to anarchy, 
yet governors, conscious of being armed 
widi power, and not conscious of any 
superior being, from whom they derive, 
and to whom they are accountable for it, 
might render a nation sufficiently mise- 
rable : nor is there much room to hope, 
that tiiey who fear not Crod, would, in 
such ftsitttRtion, regard man. 

jLet'Us, however, suppose the govern- 
ing part of the society, from whatever 
principle, heartily disposed to promote 
its welfare and prosperity ; yet how shall 
they be secure of being supported in 
their authority ? Or, without such secu- 
rity, ho^'ehall they proceed with a pro- 
per vigour in accomplishing the good 
ends of it ? If a number of men be sup- 
posed to have devolved so much power, 
upononc^efra few of their equals, as is 
lequisiteTor th<^ir protection and the pro- 
rootiofivof their interests; we need not 
double tK^y will think them* 
^ *^**?^» to resume that 

WlienSoeverthey do hot, or (which 
A miich ' comntoD case) 
wiiWDibsr they itn'agipe they do not, 


reap the advauti^|;i^ expected from it# * 
An<1, whilst every little ^appointn^eht, 
every trivial grievance, ef||^ wantop de- 
sire of change, shall, by those who will 
be at once parties and judges in this case,., 
bo improved into a sufficient reason for 
insurrection and rebellion; how preca- 
rious must be the tenure by which any 
prince can hold his authority! How 
weak the hands of a good prince, in ex« 
erting it to any beneficial purpose ! How 
vain must it be to expect, , tliat those 
persons, who fear not God, should, on 
any steady principle, honour the king? 

But supposing the relative obligations 
of governors and governed regularly ad- 
justed, and all the security given of a mu* 
tual concurrence for the public good, that 
can be well imagined, still it remains to. 
be considered, how the good ends of go- ' 
vctniment itself should be pursued and ao- 
complished? I would, on this (xrcasion 
particularly, specify two of these ends; 
that of determining difiercnces which 
shall arise about propi‘rty; and that of 
guarding the members of the community 
against mutual invasions, by properly ap* 
piling penal sanctions. Now, the dis- 
pensers of justice must, in many, if not 
all, cases of both kinds, determine upon 
such evidence as can be had only from 
the testimony of others: and yet, what 
security can they have of the veracity of 
such testimony, but upon a presumption, 
that the persons who give it arc under 
the awt of a Being, from whom no se- 
crets are hid? Without this presump- 
tion, courts of jiidicaturo. cannot take 
onestcpwith any satisfaction or assurance; 
an oath cin give no security, can have 
no sense in it; and all judicial processi's 
must become idle pomp, and trifling with 
solemnity. 

Add to all this, that many practices, 
of a tendency very prejudicial to public 
welfare, are yet of such a nature, as ex- 
poses tlicm not to the censure of human 
laws: tbc greatest crimes may often be 
transacted so secretly as to escape the 
knowledge, and the greatest criminals may 
soinetimos be so numerous, or so poweiv 
All, as to defy the resentment of the ma- 
gistrate. In all these cases, and many 
others, civil government must ever be 
unable to punish, and therefore also in- 
sufficient to restrain. 
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* In short, without religion, it is hitni 
to say what fomdation thctx; could be for 
any suck niiid|pk confidence among men, 
as is necessary to the support of gorem- 
ment, the very being of society* With- 
out sut^i^ing each oUicr under the in- 
filieiice df this principle, every man might 
too justly be in perpetual fear of every 
iOther, who should be either stronger or 
more subtle than himself ; so long as the 
one could think himself possessed of any 
thing, which the other might think it 
worth while to invade ; or so long as the 
other could be supposed to have cither 
lust or appetite, iTvenge, or even wan- 
tonness, to be gratified by infesting him. 
The apprehension that ercry owe, 
siouid mett him would slay him (Gen. iv. 
'14.), must in this state of things be the 
(tnclancholy portion of every son of Adam; 
and all mankind might join in the com- 
plaint, My punishment is greater than I 
can bear! (Gen. iv, 13.) 

But the Lord is king^ (he earth may 
be glad thereof ! (Psal. xcvii. i.) When 
wc take into our account the general ac- 
knowledgment of a God, a providence, 
a future state; the face of tlic moral 
world is changed ; society hocomes prac- 
ticabhs, and government a blessing. Where 
religious principles prevail, good kings 
may reign with security to themselves, 
and benefit to their people. Subordinate 
magistrates will know themselves to be 
under the strongest obligation, the most 
powerful engagement, to decree justice ; 
/and may proceed in doing so with checr- 
fulr^ess, whilst those who give Uiem in- 
formation, or evidence, or verdict, arc 
presumed to give it in truth and right eons- 
MsSy as seeing him who is invisible. I'Lc 
peaceable and inoilScnsivc subject wilt have 
all the security with regard to his person 
and pro{)erty, that cither* a sense of an 
Almighty protcc^on in his own breast, 
'Or the supposed awe of an Almighty ven- 
gfance in the breasts of other men, can 
possibly give him. Whilst those, who are 
disposed to bo contentious and injurious, 
imisti to come at the properties of others, 
break loose from all the ties of interest as 
well at conscience : they must, by givifng 
distuj^Kance to society, expose themselves 
not^iy to the wrath of the tnagiotratc, 
but ^ a more inevitable, more dteadfiil, 
indignation: they imi$t give op t}i«ir own 
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most Valuable inlerests^ ^fote theyesm 
- allow themselve.s to'hrvde those* of 
men; auePbeebmo;' In fh strictest fiemie, 
fools, in Older 16 bo Imavs. ' 

Upon'the whole; *tk rch\e<iKcs^ we 
hav<v been considering ae ccTtaijaiy,^ in 
conjunction with the feaiof Godi V* 
small benefit t^aocktiei But,^I^uld 
we ence set astern the stpiports alid^^- 
forcements of religion, to should 
experience the msuffidcTty of all other 
preservatives’ of pulffi Oder and happi- 
ness, and find reason to Imcnt our hav- 
ing parted with the only eibctual restraint 
upon those lusts and pissibns, 
whence cofne wars and fthtingSy cofffu- 
sio7t, dnd every evil work’ A tcst^int 
of universal extent, and mly ilot? Re- 
sistible eflicacy, the infiiuncc whereof 
roaches to every relation, cvciy office of 
life; which, like the great object of it, 
is about our bed and abtutt our path; 
which follows us into the closest recesses, 
and meets us in every thought: a restraint, 
to the powerfulness of which the libertine 
and the atheist loudly bear testimony; 
the former, by making it his avowed 
quarrel with religion, and ^o'latter^ his 
boasttd triumph upon a pretended fcbn- 
quest over it; but a restraint, to which 
we must have leave to glory in our pro- 
fessed subjection, as well knowing, that 
it debars us of no liberty but such as is 
destructive of public as Well as private 
happiness; that it maintains the * just bUt 
thority of those parts only (botli in the 
political system without us, and the mo- 
ral one within us) which are filted- to 
govern; and requires the subordlnalion 
of those only which arc fitted to obey; 
and a restraint therefore, which wc‘ con- 
sider not as the invadeft, but as the 
guardian, of both social and personal 
freedom. 

After all, 1 must not dissemble a ma- 
terial exception to w'hat has been ofibred. 
ITie effects of a rcUgidus principle’ will, 
in course, depend much bn the n<>tk>ns 
men entertain concerning the object of it. 
Thus, if the nature of the Deity be un- 
certain, or his will unknown, a momlit^ 
consisting ii^an imitation of that nature, 
and an obeaibhce to that will, mWW be- 
come imperfect and precarious in ^p»% 
portfon. But, should the Deity bO'coft* 
.ceived to be a capricious and imb 
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jawicK/moiffi, »;e*A]5ftpki and fatroaof. 
tr)0MW’ cruelty, . &€•; 

)iuch f." 09 ?fupt^<^bg;iuft in some 

mpeqta prcfsu^le to no. religion fit all) 
must.^ye an/inAuencc.but little favour^ 
jil^jo the morals of its pro£[»soi*s> or the 
speiety. 

• : Jl^V iler the rcligioQ of .the Oentilc 
,w£i ia^ccted hy iHls exception, tliosc 
among ourselves who appear solicitoiis to 
reduce to it^ wght do well to consider. 
In. the mean tinV^ (blessed be God!) we 
Christians, an; prepared to give a full au- 
-awCT to it. And, for this purpose, I pro- 
ceed represent to you, 

JI. Secondly, I'he excellency of rc- 
^ %t»l4ed religion in panicular, for securing 
and' promoting national virtue and hap- 
piuesa. 

Not that I here presume to do justice 
to a subject so extensive; nor will any 
laboun^ illustration of it, 1 hope, be 
thought necessary ; only^in refen nee to 

• the .foregoing suggestion, I cannot but 
obsm*e, that our holy religion constantly 
sets forth tlu; God, wiioin wc fear, at 
once in the most mu i able, and the most 

light : in his own nature, as a pure 
spirit (John, iV. 21^,), every where pro- 
seut (Psal. cxxxix. 1 — 120> having ail 
tilings miked and open to view (I leb.iv, 

13.); glorious wi (Kxod. xv. II.) 
infinitely removed from all imperfection, 
all possibility of being so much as tempted 
mm e\il (Jam* i. 13.) : in tlie exercise of 
Jiis pUH’cr, as graeious and m&ei/'ui, 
Mow to anger, and of great kindness 
. (JiKd, 13.) ; yet as Ay no means will’- 
ufgio^clear the guilty (Exod. xxxiv. ?.): 
in ilia providence over states and king- 
donis* as making their prosperity or ad- 
versity more visibly correspond with 
their piety or ii^piety; and towards all 
mankind in their private capacity, as 
appointed a day, in rvhieh he u itl 
the world in righteousness (Acts, 
xvu»3l.): a day, in wdiicli he will com- 
pletely rectify all the seeming irrcgula- 
riUes.in, his present distributions; and 
rendekt to every man his final allotment 
of everlaf^ng^- happiness, or, eternal mi- 
jsery according to its deeds . (Koin«, ii. 6.) 
TMteuth is, eyery l^easoA already given 
j^ ibr the iinportgpceof religion in general 
> IP societies, hfts. be^n an apticipatidn of 
j.lho p^of of the e^sccllency of that reli'. 


gion, which, alone,, with any.CQXtainty, 
represents its adorablu object as. nm« 
£»nnly and uncEhaogea^ holy, andjust, 
and good. . , ' 

And, as reyelatioD has fumifjMxl us 
with such excellent accounts of; tbo. Di*# 
vino Nature, so has it madeQS, not less 
usefully, acquaiatcd.with our own. That 
the principle of our composition an».at 
variance with each other, has been vid* 
ready supposed, and is too manifest frpm 
experience; but in the saccod writings 
alone we read the first occaskm of tiiia 
war betw(x*n the law in our members and 
the law of our minds (Horn. vii. 23, 24.) | 
which the natural roan could no more 
account for, than he could deliver him- 
self from it. And, as wc here learn the 
true source, so hero wc arc directed .to 
the proper cure, of our degeneracy. 
Here every part of our nature that, de- 
serves to be strengthened, receives as- 
sibUmcc, direction, and encouragement ; 
at the same time that every corrupt and 
pei*nicious tendency is brought under all 
the discipline and restraint, that can be 
proper for, or indeed consistent with^ our 
rational nature. 

Is r(*ason a faculty fitted to contribute 
any thing towards national virtue and 
happiness P But where do we fi|kl the 
native prc-emincncc, the divine original, 
of this faculty so fully discovered ; where 
its views so enlarged ; where its genuine 
dictates recommended by so high an au- 
thority, or enforced by such powerful 
sanctions, as in the revelation vouch- 
safed us of his w ill, who is greater than 
our heart, and knoweth all things 1 (1 
John, iii. 20.) Is benevolence a principle 
ill any degree beneficial to civil societies ? 
Let the Deist tell us, where every affec- 
tion of tbc generous kind is so described 
in it.s properties, so exalted ui its prin- 
ciple, so extended in .its inlluencc, so in- 
cited by examples,, so animated by re- 
wards, as in that holy comniandmciit, 
that divine institution, tke e7td of which 
is charity I (I Tim. i. 3.) Is a seti^ of 
honour pixxluctivc of any.good effe^ to 
thcjpublic? the sauK? ruvclation (Geiu i, 
26 , 2/0 presents us. with' the raost ra- 
tionaUbimdafion for rhi^ prmciple, the 
only satisfactory account of tluvqiriginal 
dignity of our nature; and, ^ when that 
dignity was in gre^tt measure, lost, here. 
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and here only, we learn, what extraor- 
dinary methods have been, and still are, 
taken by every person in the cver-blesscd 
Trinity, for advancing each part of our 
composition to yet greater dignity than 
that from which wc fell. And, lastly, Is 
civil government an expedient necessary 
to preserve the order and happiness of 
mankind? But never was its origin ex- 
plained; never its powers guarded from 
abuse on one hand, and from insult on the 
other ; never its several good ends provid- 
ed for, in so summary, so certain, and so 
authoritative a way, as by revelation; 
which informs us, without any tedious de- 
duction, that the powers that he^ are or- 
dained of God ; that rulers arc the ini- 
nistersof God for good; and that wc 
must needs he subject to them, not only 
for wrath hut also for conscience, sake, 
(Rom.xiii. 1.4, 5.) 

But still more eminently does the ex- 
cellency of our religion, and its usefulness 
to societies, display itself, in removing 
the chief cause of social as yell as per- 
sonal disorder ; not by an idle attempt 
to extirpate our affections, but by first 
purifying and exalting them, and then 
placing before them objects most worthy 
of their pursuit. Arc societies disturbed 
and the foundations of the political world 
put out of course, by men's intrudin^ 
into the province, and impertinently cen- 
suring the conduct, of their superiors ? 
Christianity calls home men's misappliee 
concern, bidding them study to be quiet and 
to do their own business* (1 Thess. iv. 11.) 
Arc men's endeavours for the benefit of 
others and the service of the public, check- 
ed and restrained by an attention to private 
interest? Christianity alone has effectual- 
ly, and against all casualitics, reconciled 
these interfering tendencies : it has placed 
our kindness to others at once on the most 
generous and most rational foundation ; 
teaching us to desire no present returns for 
our offices yet assuring us of an 
abundant recompence at the.' resurrection 
tf the just. Are revengefulness and 
litigiousness productive of any ills to 
societies? This wisdom which is from 
abova^iU first pure, then ptaecMe, gen- 
easy to be entreated: it banishes 
thdt five of the world, and that pride of 
kfty^hich make our competitions dege- 
nerate into quarrels; which give keen- 


ness to our resentments, and continuance 
to our enmity: it forbids hot due dafe 
for our temporal interest, nor deb^ us 
of any fair methods of Wpyerii^lhim 
when invaded; but, by extending' '6^ 
prospect into a far better coijntrj^ ^ 
engaging our hopes and our^ hcartSA^pon 
the treasures of thgt place, ft s&p:c 
leaves room for a temptation to fdU out 
with our brethren by the . way; to en- 
ter into any great warmth, or to cherish 
any lasting hatred, on tflfe account of any 
thing in this world. 

From such an institution what assistance 
and encouragement must not morality re- 
ceive; how friendly must»it needs be, in 
its natural tendency, to the interests of 
civil societies? What could a iov<Jr of 
mankind more ardently wish for, than 
that such a religion should be everywhere 
received, every where obeyed? — But 1 
hasten to suggest to you, 

III. Thirdly and lastly, Some of those 
inferences which seem naturally to result 
from the foregoing considerations. And, 
First, From what has been said it is 
obvious to infer, that magistrates and all 
that arc intrusted with the care of public 
order and happiness, are, for that very 
end, highly concerned to support and 
encourage religion. 

And here, by religion I understand, 
not only the internal belief of a God, 
and a providence, tc»gcthcr with such at- 
fections of love, reverence, trust, &c. as 
that belief tends naturally to produce ; 
but also those outward expressions of 
both in acts of social worship, by which 
I will presume a society of Reasonable 
creatures, sensible of many common 
wants to be supplied, many common ca- 
lamities to be averted, many common 
benefits to be acknowledged, would con- 
clude it necessary to apply to their com- 
mon Creator and Governor. That reli- 
gion in the former sense, however it may 
be in its principle a personal matter, 
will ever in its effects greatly affinct so- 
cieties, has already appeared. Biit I 
would here observe farther, that, even 
personal religion never did, never will, 
generally or considerably prevail, where 
some public profession of it is not regu- 
larly kept up ; where the meipbeTs of a 
community are not frequently called to- 
gether to recognize the aufhorily of the 
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Supreme and to eonflrm their 

^awful simse ortiis power, m^^esty, and 
goodness; by devout, expres^sions of it : 
nor inde^ can there well be a foundation 

» mutual trust and confidence amorig 
maitobers of a society, without some 
Tisible. worship of Almighty God ; by 
attending whereupon they may give each 
5)^ther satisfaction of their being under 
tae influence of tlie same common prin- 
ciple. In shoitf both die internal prin- 
ciple and the external profession of reli- 
gion are necessary, not only as branches 
of our duty to God,, hut to secure the 
natural gocnl^^ends of religion to civil 
societies. For the promotion and sup- 
port of each, therefore, every prudent as 
well as pious magistracy will think itself 
concerned to make a competent provi- 
sion. 

I must not stop here. It has been al- 
ready intimated, how much the morals 
of a pcoph* may, and must sufter, from 
a corrupt religion, from unworthy notions 
or impure worship, of the Deity. Every 
reason, therefore, which can he given for 
the magistrate's supporting and encourag- 
ing any religion, will plead for his dis- 
tinguished favour to such a religion, and 
such only, as is in its representations of 
the Divine Being, and of the methods of 
applying to him, pun^ and holy ; and in 
its precepts and general tendency at once 
beneficial to the social and personal in- 
terests of mankind. How fully the. Chris- 
tian religion comes recnmniend^*d to fa- 
vour under eacli of these characters, even 
separately fi*om that iar superior title to 
reverence, which its divine original gives 
it, 1 need not now stay to illustrate. Let 
me on]^ add, that, if among the several 
denominations of Christians, there Ik* one, 
which has preserved the due nicdiuni, in 
its discipline, between tyranny and per- 
secution ou one hand, and liccnti(»usncss 
and anarchy on the other ; in its doc- 
trineSf between such claims of infallibi- 
fily as preciudoail private judgment, and 
such latitude as would render a revela- 
tion insigninoant for the purpose of a 
rule of faith ; in its woi^hip, between 
superstitious and idolatrous pomp, and a 
neglect of decency and order : if, In its 
pnife^ed principles, it be best fitted to 
.promote public peace and happiness, and, 
in its external polity, best adapted to the 
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form of the civil, constitution; and if, 
over and above all these, it be In other 
respects most coiiforniable to the original 
standard, and to the usages of the be^ 
and purest ages of Christianity t such a 
society of Christians (wc trust) will ever 
recommend itself ib a wise and religious 
prince, as worthy of his first, and always 
his chief care. And we acknowledge ' it, 
with humble gratitude to Almighty God, 
and with all due thankfulness to those 
whom he hath set over us, that we, of 
the church of England, can with plea- 
sure make the application. — But, 

Secondly : Wc may farther infer, that 
all attempts to remove the influences of 
religion, or to set men loose frotnr a 
sense of its sacred obligations, may be 
considered as So many attempts against 
public onler and happiness, and be justly 
resented as such by the guaidians of it. 

I would not here be understood as de- 
siring by this inference to subject all those 
to the magistrate's resentment^ who may 
not, by the foregoing one, be rccoin- 
nu‘nde<l to his special favour. Th^ sub- 
ject before us leads me not to consider 
the case of a conscientious separation 
from the communion favoured by public 
wisdom ; nor yet of such an op(x>sit)on 
to the terms of that communion., us is 
consistent with public peace, and the in- 
violable regard duo to religion in gefie- 
ral, and to sO excellent a religion as the 
Christian in particular, 'rhns much, in- 
deed, is certain ; that a wise government, 
jealous of all advances towards irrcligion, 
will ever have a watchful eye upon all 
such disputes ns, either on account of 
the matters debated, or the manner of 
debating tliem, appear to have atcmiency 
that way. I'hc case, however, which f 
have principally in view, is that of op- 
position, not to particular forms of church 
communion or establishments, under the 
acknowledgment of the same divine reve- 
lation ; but to all churclwommunion, all 
establishments, all revealed religion ; and 
yet, more especially, that of attempting 
to rob a nation of all sense of any rcli< 
gion, or (which anwunts to the same 
tiling to deprive them of a religion, the 
good cflects of which they have long- ex- 
perienced, without leaving them hniy de- 
terminate one to supply its place. This 
is an attempt directly atid immediately 
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niTccting^tbc public welfare, and I'ncapalile 
of alleviation from any plea, either of 
conscience or charity : and is an attempt, 
thei^oro^ t^ainst which jjjvcry government 
is concerned to' express a pei'fect kntredy 
en^to €Ot&(t the autliors (\vhat indeed 
they krt)Ats onn worst enemies, (Psal. 
cxifstix. 22.) 

*tlic resentment here pleaded for will 
(no doubt) be called persecution, by those 
who are forw'ard to deserve, but unwill- 
ing to sutferit. Let it, hoNvevor, be call- 
ed persecution for unrighteousncjjs, for' 
blasphemy, for avowed atheism ; and for 
9\ich persecution (if a defence of every 
thing sacred must be so called) no good 
man need be ashamed to plead. No man 
'Complains of the execution of the laws 
against robbersf perjured persons, mur- 
derers, tic, And, whether they who break 
one of these commandments, or they who 
tmeh men so — who remove from them 
thi only effectual restraint from the worst 
of villatiies, by instructing them to be un- 
der no apprehension of guilt, nor in castes 
of secrecy of any after-punishment, arc 
more heinously criminal in themselves, or 
more extensively injurious to the public, 
can surely be no diliicult matter to deter- 
mine. But, 

Thirdly : I beg leave to infer, that 
tliose persons, who* have voluntarily de- 
dicated themselves to the office of ex- 
plaining and inculcating the great prin- 
ciples of rcli^on, and have devoted their 
time and their labours to a continual at- 
tendance on this service, may reasonably 
expect to be considered, regarded, and 
supported, as useful mcmbci’s of the com- 
munity. 

Mea may declaim plausibly upon the 
fidl^aumcicncy of that reason whicii is 
common to all; it may be said, that the 
doctrines and duties of natural religion, 
and, in a country where the Scriptures 
arc in every body's hands, those of re- 
vealed religion also, must 1^ clearly dis- 
coverable by reason. And this kind of 
flattery will always be most greedily 
swallowed by those who are least entitled 
to it. But (to consider this matter impar- 
tiallyVby what reason arc these things 
so dplrly discoverable?' Not, surely, by 
thg^^on of children, cither in age or 
in.linderstanding; but, by reason regu- 
larly cwltiYatedi £^thffiIly 'comultcd| and 
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as faithfully fbilcfUT<K Aiid of 

part of mankind such 
ordinarily be the portion^, |cl; oKperteailfe 
determine. Jh fact, informatjou and. 
sfructioii arc necessary to give 
in general, a proper acquaintanjPtt'v^Bi 
those truths, which ^rc of the^,.«ii;te 9 t 
consequence fo Uiem. .And 
the gOQd seed of the xtord is md 
has taken roof, the cares ‘ of this itorifU 
the numerous concerns about which 
greatest part of mankind ever %vo 
fered, ever will suffer, their and 
their thoughts to be almost wholly en- 
gaged,- would soon choak ^and render, if 
nnfrvitful; ^ w^rc not thd^me watchful 
care employed in a Continual cultivation 
of it. To speak frccTy ; fha^ a considcr- 
ahlc part of our species does not degene- 
rate into barbarians and savages, is in 
great measure owing to son>e sqjcl^ stated 
returns of attendance on the pjiihlic wor- 
ship of Almighty God, and of heatfng 
his word'' explained and enforce,'' as ^wc. 
of this nation (happy, if wo could but ba 
made sensible of our happiness) enjoy* 
By the labours of a standing ord^r of 
preachers (a privilege uOkuowh to the 
Gentile world) the bread frotn heaven 
fails y as it were, among' our ients^ even 
round about our habitation. And', if , vie 
take into the account the more familiar 
metliods of instructing the young anef 
ignorant, advising the diffident, reprov- 
ing the froward, encouraging the' Wbll- 
disposod, speaking satisfaction to the 
scrupulous, relief to the despondii)g, and 
peace to the departing soul; ihese are 
offices, which (it is hoped) will liot fail 
to conciliate the fri(mdship of eve^'tover 
of mankind, to an order of mei^ so use- 
fully einplo)^ ; if not on account of their 
divine institution, at least for thcilr^^ork's 
sake. 

There is one consideration fh't^er, 
which 1 take leave to mention under this 
article, and at this time. We have^afd 
much of late of the spreading of 
in this kingdom; and it is a 
which cannot be received withoit; con- 
cern by any lover of his country or his 
holy religion. But to what can.thls ap- 
pearance \jc more probably ast^ribed, than 
to those suspicions and jcaloush^, |wh!cli 
the more unlearned of the lalt^have 
been taught to entertain fot* their projior 
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pastorsy.thc paroclu<»l^d^^? He must 
be if Btifanget athotig us, Nvho knows not, 
whbt cx|:ravagant writings have of late 
years Wu^blishcd, and with what assi- 
duity tbey have Into dispersed $ reproach- 
i^vM otily some scandals to the order, 
bffi thc'^hoie order in general ; as merce- 
aud( designing, as aiming at nothing 
dominion and wealth, and^ as prose- 
lyting 'an interest, not only distinct from, 
Imt oppe^ite to, that, of the rest of nun- 
^nd. to the justness of these ge neral 

itiid ut^istinguishing accusations, the 
world' must judge between us. But, mc- 
; thinks, patriot so watchful should con- 
sider,' when i(|ksuch repeated invectives 
the. people arc worked up into a dislike 
and hatred of those, tu whom not oaly 
the laws of Christ, but the laws of the 
land, direct them to apply in cases of 
doubt and difficulty; how almost una- 
voidably Ihcy must either throw off all 
regard foi; religion, or fell an easy and 
willing prey to those, who lie in wait to 
deceive; to those bold undertakers, espe- 
triiilly, who are always at hand, ready to 
offer thorn a safe conduct, and to recom- 
mend thdr own delusive attempts with an 
Appearantreof great disinterestedness, and 
extraordinary sanctity. What numbers, 
especidjiy among the unlearned and un- 
stable,' have been in this manner recon- 
ciled to the Romish communion, it is not 
perhaps easy to say. But tlius much, I 
presume, we may collect (if any thing 
can collected) from the experience of 
past times ; that if ever popery is effec- 
tually kept out of this kingdom, this musi 
be done, not by throwing down the 
fences of ^ our present happy establish- 
incnt, nor by alienating the affections of 
the people from those who arc appointed 
to guard them from delusion (methods 
which' must ever give the Romanists, as 
ind^ they ever have given them, the 
adyahtages they most wish for against us), 
but jny a steady adherence to that cccle- 
>ids^al constitution, which has always 
l^en.lbe glory, and has, on many occa- 
sions^ proved itself to be the bulwark of 
the formation. 

In, short; if the interests of societies 
be^ all (qoRcemed in the prevalence of 
■religion ui genera), or the happiness of 
this nation in that of reformed religion in 
partic^ar; it is as (ertain; that the credit 
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a^^beneffcial effects of both these are 
cmdy connqofed with the reputation and 
inffttence of the pcfsoiis that' arc apj9 
pointed to teach them. A considcratipp»^ 
which must evef^lead for a siiijable re- 
gard and support to those teachers it 
is uudoubteuly a most powerful eng^* 
ment upon persons, in a situation o£ so. 
great consequence, to jta/ie kefid u/itd 
Umselvcs, (1 Tim.Jv. 16 ^ Bnt.to 
return; 

I'lie inference before us is inauifesily 
extended, in the reason of it, to places 
set apart for training up the youth and 
growing hopes of the nation in the use*^ 
ful, the necessary, principles of viriua 
and religion. This indeed seems oa all 
hands so well understood, as to need, no 
illustration. The reproiphcs of thexn 
that reproach our excellent religion con- 
stantly fall on these societies, so happily 
formed for making early and successful 
impressions in favour of it; and as they 
are honoured with the same enemies, so 
(blessed be Gml) they can boast the same 
h'ieiuls. The protection with which we 
are favoured with regard to our ancient 
privileges, and the encouragement given 
to our public works, arc such honourable 
testimonies in our favour, as we acknow- 
ledge in all places uith all thankfulness. 
May these illustrious seminaries alw|ty» 
enjoy the friendship of the public ; as 1 
trust, they will ever continue to deserve 
it, by making the cultivation of learning 
and loyalty, of honour and virtue, and 
(for the sake of every thing amiable and 
praise-worthy) of the fear of God, their 
constant care. 

Lastly, and to conclude: Let us all, 
as wc would approve ourselves not only 
faithful servants of God, but ^hearty 
friends to our country, give all diligence, 
first to fix in our own minds, and then, 
as our stations and influence shall (nabU 
us, to propagate in the minds of others, 
a just sense of the truth as well as im- 
portance of our most holy religions 

Hitherto you have heard our religion 
recommend^ as of importance to the 
order and happiness of civil societies; 
and we hope, in this view, it appears en- 
titled to protection and patronage from 
all that are in authority. But . | must 
not conclude without observing, 'that we 
can go much farther in our reepmmen-t 
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elation of it. We "'solicit not the favour 
of the great, or the protection of%ie 
powerful, from any distrust of our cause. 
The advocates for our faith have pro- 
duced mapy convincinf^ proofs, 1 doubt 
not to call them demonstrations, of its 
truth and certainty ; such demonstrations 
as the nature of the subject will admit of, 
aUd such as are incomparably superior to 
^osc we scruple not to reason and act 
litpon in any other part of conduct. And, 
if our religion be true (as most unques- 
tionably it is), vre are infinitely concerned 
to remember, that the consequences of 
our receiving and obeying it, how impor- 
tant soever they may be to us in our so- 
cial capacity, are, with regard to our 
personal capaiity^ inconceivably more 
so; they will follow us into that w'orld, 
where civil societies shall have no being; 
afid will determine our condition in a 
state endless and unchangeable. 

May we all then, from a rational con- 
viction of the truth, and a constant 
sense of the obligations, of our holy re- 
tigjion, carefully and conscientiously dis- 
charge our respective duties in our seve- 
ral stations, its to He Lord and not to 
men. So shall the work of our country 
prosper in our bands, and we shall derive 
upon it the blessedness, of a people who 
have the Lord for their God. (Psal, 
cxliv. 14.) And when all these associa- 
tions, to which we here stand related, 
shall be dissolved ; when every one of tis 
shall give an account of himself to God 
(Rom. xiv. 12.) stript of all these marks 
of distinction which the ends of govern- 
ment now make necessary ; such a dili- 
gent improvement, and religious applica- 
tion of our talents, to the glory of our 
Creator and the gc^ of mankind, shall, 
through the merits of our Redeemer, se- 
cure to each of us that gracious sentence 
from^ our merciful Judge, — Well done^ 
thou good and faithful servant: thou 
hast been faithful over a few things^ 1 
will make thee ruler oxer many things^ 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 
(Matt XXV. 21.) 


Serm. XCVtf^. 
SERMON XCVII, ‘ 

By the Rev. John JoRtXN> D.D* 

On the L(Hrd*8 Pirmyer. 

Luke xi. i. 

And it came to paM^that as be was pfujing in 
a certain place, when be ceased, one of W 
disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to 
pray, is John alio taught his (fiiciptiHi'. And 
he said unto them, when ye pray. \ say, Out 
Father, &c. " ’ 

In the history of our Savioui^s life, it 
may be observed, tliat ag|ti:easonableI re- 
quest was ever made to him, which he 
did not grant; and no prudent question, 
which he did not answer and resolve. Of 
all the requests which mc recorded in the 
New Testament, this in the text may be 
accounted one of the most judt and judi- 
cious; Lordj teach us to pray. The 
imperfection of the best, and the igno- 
rance of the wisest is such, that if left so 
themselves, they would have doubts con- 
cerning the things to be asked, and the 
effects to be expected from their petitions. 
Therefore this disciple is greatly to be 
commended, who neglected not the op- 
portunity of obtaining instruction in so 
important a point from the mouth of di- 
vine wisdom itself. 

Wc learn from the gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, that our Saviour, before he deli- 
vered this fonn of prayer, discoursed to 
his disciples concerning the duty of pri- 
vate prayer, and exhorted them to avoid 
some faults relating to it. Ibe Jewish 
hypocrites said their prayers in the streets 
and places of concourse, to be seen of 
men, to get the character of devout per- 
sons, and to promote their own worldly 
interests. The gentiles multiplied peti- 
tions for things temporal, without any 
devotion, without a due reveicneo' and 
submission to the divine will. These in- 
decent follies he strictly $Mhids: lio re* 
minds them, that know^lir the 
things of which they have need;|^ 
they ask him: that they ought not' td lay 
their wants before him in a superfiuous 
abundance of words, nor hope to ^oit 
his favour by such absurd methods* Then 
he procoeds to give them a form of 
prayer. ^ ’ 
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It' hadk hodn by commenta- 

toi's, 'tbat ikm form is taken out of. the 
Jewfjh' rfiat otir LoriJ colteotcd 

thence, and put it together, and added 
npthmg bf-bw" e<fcci‘pl • the^ words, 

wforgite them that trespass against 
v^/^that therefore hd' ^'88 far fnwn af- 
fecting novelty, and rejecting any thing 
thatWttrgObd, because it tu'asjn common 

"If' these Jewish forms of praye^are in-- 
at old as they are said to be, >vhich 
is doubtful, another observation might be 
also made, namely, that our Lord, when 
fee had recited this prayer to his disciples, 
kndiwinff that tHfete was only one expres- 
sion in It which might' seem neivto them, 
makes a particular rtwJirk upon it, say- 
ing iio mediately; Jor if i/e forgive men 
their trespasses, yoirC hcarenti/ Father 
aho forgive you : hut if ye forgive 
not men . their tresspasses, tteither uiil 
your Fathcrf or give your trcspas.ses, 
Wheri our Lonl gave this prayer to 
liis disciples, if was not his intention that 
they should use no other thari this in their 
private devotions, much less, that they 
should neglect the public worst Jp of God, 
and the stated prayets of the cliurch, to 
which, as it appeats from the New 'I'cs- 
tantent, both he and his disciples con- 
formed. But the Jewish doctors had 
usi^d to draw up a form of private prayer 
for thcfUftelves and for their disciples; 
and' John the Baptist, as St. Luke occa- 
sionaUy informs us, had given one to his 
folkwets; and conformably to this cus- 
tom t>f* teachers, our Lortt, at thl; request 
of his disciples, gave them this, to add to 
their petitions; for it is not to be sup- 
posed, that when they prayed to God, 
they always contined themselves to the 
Lord^ft prayer; and indeed our Saviour 
afterwards • gave his disciples new dirt'c- 
tions concerning prayer, bidding them 
ask in his name. 

But since our Lord ordered his disci- 
pldPto make use of this form of words, 
as thbse^Xpressions imply ; so therefore 
pray^}\ Md; when yc pray, say ;\tid 
sinco it laaa be concluded that they com- 
plied wWf his precept, and repented this 
prayectut ecrtaiii times, the silence' of the 
scnpttires being no pi*oof to the contrary; 
and since the church hath mhd^ use of it 
horn very antienc times; and since this 
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prayer is most e?tce11ent, .as every chris- 
tfan must acknowledge; upon thes$ ac- 
counts, and for (he soke of him. who 
gave it, it becomes us, to insert it in our 
more suleinn addresses, and alsp» to* ac- 
count it a paltcrn and..niodel^fi>r all oUi* 
prayers, to ask for sucli things ds hi*e con- 
tained Sti it, and to make no petitions 
which are not consistent w'ltK it. . ^ 

Some persons, who have been fond i>f 
extcm|H)rary prayers, have carried' fheir 
aversion from stated forms so far as to 
slight even the Lohr's prayer, (uid to 
shun the use of it. They liayc objected 
to U3, the repetition of it m ptir liturgy; 
a repetition which, to saythd plain. truth, 
is too frequent. But that was not the 
fault of tlit? compilers of tjlic liturgy; it 
is to be ascribed to ciii'r joining togetlfer 
diiffcrdnt services, 'which' were originally 
inlcntlecl to be used at diiferent times, or 
hoiire. ^ 

I’he T.ord*s i)raycr begins with ' atii 
address to God, as to our' heavenly 
Father; and with three petitions, or rather 
pious wishes, that his name may be lial- 
lowocl, that his kingdom may come, and 
that his \vill may be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. 

God is* calk’d Father, as he is our 
creator, and thereby the Father of all 
things in the universe, particular!}’ of all 
intellectual lxiing.s, and of all men. Their 
Father he is, both because he made iheiii, 
and because they in sonic measure re- 
semble him. He is also Father, us he is 
tile preserver of air, npliokling and sup- 
poning them by his [>ower and provi- 
dence. Ifc is also (fur Father, in a more 
excellent sense, by vocation and udoptioo, 
haring called us to him by Jesus Cli^ist, 
through faith in whom we become' cKU- 
<lreii of Cod, and are his femily on 
earth, as the angels are his family in 
heaven. 

By calling God,; Father, we arc re- 
minded of his paternal readiness to bear 
our reasonable requests, to grant us the 
things wliich are good, though wc may not. 
have a right apprehension of them', and 
to withhold from us the things which ara 
hurtful, if by mistake w'c should wish 
for them. Not only, if we* ask 
bread, he w'ill not give ^ 

but if we ignorantly ***^f ^**7 

will give us broad ‘ 
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l)y calling him Father^ wc are rcinitic|- 
ed of that rcvei-encc for him, that fear of 
offending him, that desire of pleasing him, 
that 2 $cal for his honour, that endeavour 
to resemble him, and that submission to 
his dispensations, which, as his children, 
we ought to entertain. 

By calling him our Father, that is, our 
common parent, we karp wW affection 
wc ought to bear to our brethren, that is, 
to ail men, who, as well as we, arc his 
children by creation or adoption. 

It is added, who art m heaven; an 
appellation of God frequently used by the 
Jews. Not as if Goo were there only, 
or so particularly there, as not to be 
equally every where in essence, in power, 
and in knowledge; but because his pre- 
aenco there is more gloriously manifested. 
By the same expression is also signified 
in scripture his perfect knowledge of 
tvery thing, his excellent majesty, his 
supreme, irresistible power, and his do- 
minion over all. 

Thus these first words, which are a 
preface to the prayer, are proper to pro^ 
duce in us ^orthy notions of Go<l, and 
to raise our%opc and reliance, our vene- 
ration and love. 

By the name of (^od, whiqh wc wish 
may be hallowed, is meant the divine 
majesty, God himself, as lie is known 
to us by his perfections. Wc may be 
said to hallow the name of God, that is, 
to sancti^ or to glorify God, when we 
entertain in our hearts a right opinion of 
him, particularly of his moral perfec- 
tions, as they are called, that is, of his 
perfect goodness, and justice, and pu- 
rity, and mercy ; and have a lively aiul 
lasting sense of them upon our minds, 
which produces a suitable behaviour to- 
wards him. 

Wc sanctify him, when we declare 
this our belief, and uciumgrledgc these 
perfections of G#d by speaking of him 
upon all proper occasions in such a man- 
ner as becomes us, and by oiicring up 
prayers and praises to him. We sanc- 
tify him, when our actions correspond 
with such thoughts and such expressions, 
and we obediently keep his coiumand- 

. ? kingdom of God may be taken in 

cienses : 

' ue and general domi* 
^sc, which was cre- 


for his pleasure, which is ptesecfcd 
by his providence, and which depepdia 
upon him for its continusocc. 

This cannot be the kingdom of .Qo4 
mentioned iq the Lord’s prayer^ .the 
coming ot which wc should, dt^ire;. for 
it liath been present, from the beginning, 
ill all times and in all pl^cs and egnnof 
be enlarged or djimini^ed by the 
viour of any of his creatures. We ephr 
not therefore pray or wish for its coimng: 
wc can indeed and we ought to xigoice 
that it is always present, that the Lord 
reignetb, and that his kingdoni is ovep 
all, and that wc arc not expo^ to thf 
cruel tyranny of chqiico or fate, or pf 
imperfect and wicked hpings, bqt that all 
things arc governed by an almighty and 
most gracious God. 

Secondly, the kmgdom of God means 
his gotomment over rational cieatui-es, 
to whom ha gives laws, and who obey 
him, not by constraint, but freely and 
by choice. This kingdom may be re- 
sisted, and is daily resisted, by evil spi- 
rits^ and by wick^ men. And as this 
kingdom may be opposed, so it may be 
ini reased. by the conversion of tho dis- 
obedient. from sin to righteousness. 

As our Lord came into the world to 
destroy the works of the devil, aqd to 
promote viitno and obedience to God, ' 
the religion of Christ and the state of the 
gus^ is in the scripture frequently called 
the kingdom of God ; and this is what if 
chiedy meant by it in the Lord’s prayer. 
By praying, therefore, that God's king- 
dom may come, we express a desire that 
the gospel of Christ may spread and pre- 
vail over the world, may be overy-vv;herr 
embraced and practised. 

'I'hirdly, the kingdom of ,Gqd in a 
more eminent and proper sense means 
that state to come, when sin and death 
shall be abolished, and the saints shall 
reign with God iti glory and happiness 
tor ever; that kingdom which they shall 
inherit who arc subjects to the present 
kingdom of Christ, and obey his laws. 
The kingdom of God in the Tes- 
tament usually means both these king- 
doms, for they are in some manner one 
and the same kingdom, and an entrance 
and continuance in the first leada us to 
an inheritance in the latter. 

By praying then that God’s kingdom 
may come, wo pray also and wisk for 
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hiiippy time wlicn we sheU have no 
mot9 to do wiclk this vain and MricktEM! 
u’orld; wh^ the glorious kingdom :of 
God shall coiiic; new heavens and a new 
wth^’^die seat cf everlasting peace and 
rightebusness. 

By. the will of God iwS not mcaM what 
lie purposes and resolves to do ; w that 
he Will ^do in heaven and onekrth, whe- 
thH his creatures approve of it or no. 
But the will of God, in this placed tneans 
hiS desire of being obeyed by rational 
and* fiwe beings, in whose power he 
leaves it to^’chm^y or not. This will of 
God is done in heaven by the Iwily angels, 
who are his ministers to do his pleasure, 
and who perform their duty to him rea- 
dily and cheerfully. When we pray 
therefore that God's will tnay be done on 
earth as it is in hedvett, wo wish that all 
men, imitating the blessed spirits above, 
may sincerely and carefully serve their 
Cieator, 

It is to be observed, that in the Lord's 
prayer we in the first place wish that the 
name of God may be hallowed, that his 
kingdom may come, and that his will 
may be done on earth as it is in hea\cn ; 
in all which there is nothing that relates 
directly, immediately; and particularly to 
our own persons. Hereby we are taught 
each of us to know and acknon ledge our- 
selves to be what we are, a small and in- 
considerable part of the creation; to 
place things in their true order, and to 
regulate ourdesinfs according to the dic- 
tates of reason. The honcajr and gloty* 
of Almighty Oxid, who is the C’reator, 
Father, and Presets cr of all, is lo be 
prefenvd to every thing else ; therefoiv 
it is to be first sought and desired by us : 
the obedfUit behaviour of all his crea- 
tures, by which his lionour is pixunotcd 
and their happiness is secured and in- 
creased, stands next; and our own in- 
terest, tJiough it bo included in the goo<l 
of the whole, of which wc aiv u pari, i.s 
not yet distinctly mentioned. But after 
wc^havc. prayed that God may be ho- 
noured-by the ohodicnce of all his crea- 
tures, we are permitted to oficr up some 
petitions ' relating more immediately to 
oursdv^) though not to ounelves alone ; 
and aiT, that God would give us 
our daily bread, that he Would forgive 
US our trespasses, that h« would oot lead 
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us imb tcmpt^ioh; and that he would 
deliver us from evil. 

By bread is meant, not what disorderly 
fancy, and foolish custom, and pride, 
and luxury; ahd vanity may have made 
in a manner necessary to maw of us ; 
but those things which are really ^neces- 
sary for the support of huiftan nature, 
those good things of this life, which 
God created for our use, 'and to be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving, those ^ings 
which our hcovienly Father knowe^^ to 
be needful for us, and whii^h he (ath 
promised to them \Vho seek first *fhe king- 
dom of God and tho righteousness there- 
of. 'rhis is the bread w'hich- We are per- 
mitted to ask of God, and we must ask 
that he would give it us this day, iJr 
day by day< that is, not all at once such 
a quantity of things necossaty as "may 
last us our whole hfe, not treasures laid 
up for many years, but a constant and mo- 
derate provision dmlt out to us in pro- 
portion to our exigencies, and sufficient 
to supply our necessities during this life. 

I1iis is a |>ctition whicii it bidioves us 
to put up constantly to GotJ, how fioii- 
rishing soever our circumstances may 
bt‘, reinenibcring the fickle slate of 
worldly things, and the folly of placing 
our confidence in any cream w, and the 
insufficiency of abundance, and power, 
and friends, and health, and diligence, 
and prudt*nce, nnd the brightest abilities, 
without God's bles<;ing, which is pro- 
mised to those, who, w hilst they arc ho- 
nestly industviou.s in ihoir callings, rely 
entirely upon his paternal care and sup- 
port. 

I’hc general sense then of tlie petition 
is plain ; but the words, daily bread, are 
not so clear, and perhaps might be batter 
rendered, to-inorrow s bread : Ciivo us 
this day bread for the morrow. Tlii* 
may, at fimt sight, smu lo contradict 
the precept of our Saviour, wherein he 
bids us take no care for the morrow. 
But, first, the can* which he condemns, 
is an anxious caiv, accompanied with a 
distrust of Providence; secondly, -peti- 
tions,' of their own nature, look forWaixls, 
and arc for sotnething to come; and 
thirdly, wc only ask for bread from thia 
day to the morrow, that is, bread 
four and twenty hours, which is in realttf 
only^one day's bread, 

Qq ? 
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By praying that G(xl woiiW forgive us 
our tr(\spassos, we are remin<lcd that- we 
all of us ofl’cud him more or lesb, and in 
many fall short of our duty ; that 

yot wc arc sinners by our own fault, and 
must not charge our transgressions upon 
a fatal necessity, or a natural impossi- 
bility of doing bettor: that theicfoio <»ur 
, sins justly ejesorve punishnioat, unless 
God bo please d me rci fully to remit that 
punishment; that he is ]»ln('able and 
ready to be appeased upon tmr vt'pont- 
anc(?; that we should daily (iosiro his 
forgiveness ; that our devotions should be 
founded on humility ; and that when wc 
pray to God for spiritual or temporal 
blessings, we ought at the same lime to 
have a due sense of our own uinvorthi- 
ness, and meekly to acknowledge it. 

Our Lord hath also tauglu vis not to 
expect forgiveiies«;, unlejs we forgive those 
wlu) trespass against ns; and this Ijo liath 
repeated several times, l(>t we d.ould 
deceive ourseKes in a point >.o import- 
ant. lie obliges us to afiivni belbro God, 
vho knoweth <ear hearts, that wo arc in 
chaiity with all men, as often as wc ask 
mercy from hifi: ; so limt if wo luv nt.t in 
this temper, w<‘ ap' lotliK-ed to tin* li .ird 
necesbity and coinlllion eiilicr of not ot- 
iVringup our prayers to (iod, or of iiuli- 
rcctly asking him to punish us. 

We mubt forgive lli0^e who trespass 
against u«. And if w«' really forgive 
them, we mu»t be ji\e from designs and 
desires of revenging ourselves upon them ; 
wc must wish that llu'v may repent and 
return to a Ix tter mind ; we imist be 
ready to do them siu'li gf od ofHces as 
liumanify and « hancy re(paire, howsm*v, r 
they be disj/o-«d town n Is us ; amt we 
must shew' them Miil laorc favour, if they 
Jiiimhly own tiicii fault, and amend, and 
seek to be roeoiiej’t d. 

Great is the eneour.igojiuillt which our 
Lord hath give n us to practi^c this pa- 
tient and coinpa'-^ioaate virtue. JJ t/c 
fhrgh't mat, savs he, f//t ir irrspas.scs, 
yOiir hca-ccnhj J '(it her i.iH aho for g’nc 
yoiu d’fiis promise, however, is not to 
be so extensively understood, as if this 
act of obedience alone could sycure to us 
the favour of God, though we sl.ould 
iineglcct tlio rest of our duty. Thus much 
indeed inny he justly hoped and fairly 
conciuded, tl.at ha who halli received 


considcmble hijuries, and from hisdieart 
forgives them, will p»’obably by the gbod 
disposition of his own mind, and by the 
blessing and assistance of God, perform 
whatsoever is necessary to Ids impisovc- 
meiit and salvation. 

Th^nexl petition is, that God wcruld 
not leSl us into temptation ; in which if 
wc attend to the bare sound, and reflect 
not upon the sense of it, wc may fall into 
unworthy notions of God^s providence* 

It is oft cm said upon this subject, that 
temptations arc of two sorts ; fii-st, trials 
of our obedii'iicc, intended fdt our Umc- 
lit ; secondly, enticements to sin, which 
sctluce us from our duty. But this scetni 
not to set the matter in a true light ; the 
distinction is scarcely just. All tempta- 
tions are of the same sort : they arc diV- 
/iciilties wliich arise in ceilain circum- 
stances and situations, when rea'ion and 
iluty require one tiling, and incliiiatiuii 
and passion suggest another. As to the 
event indeed, soiueliines the man over* 
comes the temptation, and sometimes tlic 
tciiijitation overcomes the man. 

(‘onceiiiing this c.xpvession, Lead i/y 
itol hiio tnupiaiioiij it is to be observed, 
that to be led into temptation, and to 
enter into temptation, in the language of 
tlie scriptures, bignify to be overcome by 
it. When iherefore wo pray to God that 
he vvoultl not lead us into temptation, wc 
desire that he would not place us in cn - 
cumstahex's, wherein wc shall be overcome 
by th(‘ temptation. 

But as this may seem to make God 
the aullior and the cause of our kins, it 
must be always rememben'd that he can- 
not lead ns into temptation by putting 
evil inclinations in us, or by inciting oi 
enticing us losi '-, or by la\itjp us (mdei 
u necessity of coinmitling it, or by giving 
evil spiiits any pov\er over our will. 
het 710 mu a ^vftvn he ii tempi J 
am timptcd of iiod; for (rod cannot hr 
tempted xiith evil, neither tempteth he 
any man. But in the language of the 
sciipture, whatsoever God permits to be 
done, or to come to pnSs, that he is 
sometimes said to do. lie may tlicn, ac- 
ciirding fo this way of speech, be said to 
lead us into temptation, when, because 
wc have abused his long suflering and 
his kind oflers of assistance, or because 
wc rashly seek danger through prcfump- 
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tion and self-conccit, or hccausc our it is ontircly agreeable to the holy scrip- 

iiciirts arc dead to spiritual, he t«res, both in words ajj^d in sense, w.e 

loaves \is ourselves, and withdraws that new! not srriiplc to make use of it. It 

asststaoce vftiicli he would Have conti- may be thus applied to tJic foregoing 

nued to us, if we had asked him for it words : 

in a due manner, ^nd done our part in We pray, O Cod, that thy-. kingdom 
working out our sulvatioin lVli^*n surli may coiiu*, that thy name may lial- 
is. our case, and w'c have forced God to lowed, and that tliy will may bo done on 
forsake us, we shall as surely be over- earth ; for thine is tin; kingdom, to tlice 
■comc by temptation, as if God Jiimsclf bclongeth dominion, and it is the iiidis- 
had led us into it, and subjected u.s to pensablc duty of all men ro hojiottr rht»% 
its influence, ’fherefore when we pray and their luippiiiess comists hi obeying 
that JGodjvouId not lead us into tc^inpta- thy holy laws. Wo pray to thee lor daily 
tion. we Tx'scech liim timt he would not bread, for the necessaries oi life, foji*. 


fiurter us, for the punishment of our sins, 
to deprived of his aid, and to fall into 
circumstances which will prove de- 
structive to us. 

We pray that God would not lead u.s 
into temptation : we pray also that ho 
would deliver us from evil, that is, from 
tlie evil of sin, which is the conse({uence 
of yielding to U mpfatiou ; or, Miver Vb 
from cvf/, may mean, deliver us from the 
evil-onc, from Satan. As the holy Spirit 
of God is ever willing to succour those 
who desire to be led by him, and to <lo 
the will of God, and as the angels are 
sent to minister to the. righteous, and de- 
light in the employment ; so the scripture 
represents the evil-one as no less indus- 
trious to tempt, aiui to entice lueii to 
bin. However, all that Satan can do is 
only to tempt ; he hath no power over 
dur persons or our wills, nor can his al- 
luremci+u-t Jiurl, unless we by our own 
choice yield to them ; so that the trea- 
chery of our own corrupt hearts is more 
dangerous than he, or any enemy from 
without. 

Tlie Lord's IVayer is closed wilJi an 
acknowlotlginent of C5od, that Jiis i« the 
kingdom and the power and the glory 
for ever and ever. 

'J’his doxology, or prai*sc given to God, 
is not to be found in Sit. Luke's gospel, 
and it «o«nis not to have been originally 
in the lA>rd s Prayer, as given us by St. 
Matthew. It h left out in our comiiioii 
pray(‘i*-book, in sonic places of the morn- 
ing and evening sc'rvices. It was used 
in th« primitive church, and in ancient 
times, in their liturgy, when the Lord's 
^I^ray^r w^as .rc[X'atcd, and at the ctmclu- 
sion of it, and thence it came, to be an- 
nexed to It afterwards. IfoweNcr, as 


temporal blessings to be derived from thee 
the fonnUin of good, for the remission 
of .sins through thy mercy, and for piv- 
ser\ntioii from ihem for tlu'tirne to come, 
through tliy mighty protection ; for ihiile 
is the power thus to suf)ply our wants, 
and to koi-p us from all evil, and to par- 
don ofi'cnces. lor all these things wc 
pray to thei*; for if we do tints our duly 
to i hoc by hallowing thy name, and own- 
ing thy kingdom, and acting according 
to thy will, ami if ihou vouchsafe to p;ir- 
don and protect us, thine will bo thi? 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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I'y Doctor Jortin. 

Oil Industry, 

t? Tuks. iii. 8, .9. 

Neither did we cat any mnn's bread for noii;:ht i 
but wroiisrht with lahor.r and tri^hle iiijrht 
auci day, tiuir we ndglit not ho char::oablL‘ to 
any ol yon; breause wi* hav« not pow» r, 
but to in.ilwc onrsc'ivcs an example ui;ia you 
tu follow. 

S r. I’iiul ^oimd it expedient on ni.'>ny 
accounts to recommend imlu-try in their 
worldly callings tu the lirst clirisiians. 
'I’liey who in tlio.n* times received the 
gosjud by their own free and deliberate 
rhoiec, upon serioiisexamiu.ition, iuuir.g 
arrived first to years of iliscrction, ivho 
were couvinced of its truth by’ ilni signs 
and wonders w'rought to confirm it, \^o 
liad been bred in .lowi^b superstition, 
in pagan ignorance, and who were thiw 
suddenly removed from darkness ixto 
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and from doubt and diflKk^ncc^into 
full .assuranec; they, I say, had those 
considerablo advantages over us, that 
they usually folt a more lively sense of 
the evidence and the importance of Chris- 
tianity, had brighter examples of good- 
ness' amongst them for their imitation, 
we’re more atfecied by the glorious pro- 
mises of eternal happiness which were 
set before them, and looked with more 
indift’oronco upon a World from which 
they had little to expect, besides scorn 
and reproach and malice and persecu- 
tion. 

But if their faith was accompanied 
with grealcr degre es of fervour than arc 
commonly found amongst us, yet some 
inconveniences might arise even from that 
zeal. Piety, when it is not guided and 
governed by prudence, may degenerate 
till at last ii becr-mes wild extravagance. 
A contempt for shi*- world, and for all 
its rontenis, may be carru d too fur ; and 
St. Pittil si’cms to have feared lest sr)nie 
should run into this extreme, and neglect 
tOfro>i(le for themsel 'os and their faini- 
lios, through a fanatical notion that a 
Christian cotikl have no leisure for such 
low occupations ; and lest others, influ- 
enced by laziness, or by worse motives, 
should imitate them in this supine negli- 
gence. 

Tor the apostles, and they who like 
them were then appointi d to preach the 
"o<pcI, had seldom Uisurc to labour in 
their worldly callings, and had a parti- 
cular iissurunce from Christ that he would 
provide for them. 'Fhis might mislead 
othiT Christians lo rely indiscreetly on the 
divine Providence, and to think that these 
promises were equally rxtt'iided to them. 

'I’here stems besides to have been at 
that time a current opinion tlial the se- 
cond coining of (Mirisi, and the end of all 
cartlily things, was at hand, which might 
have a bad eflect upon sonie injiidicioin. 
persons; and pbtjduce too much mdoleiu e 
and carelessness in worldly aflairs. 

The eminent liberality also* of first 
heli(‘vcrs might prove a temptation to 
dishonest, sluggish, and insincere fnen 
(for such thvre have been in the church 
at all tirrtes) to indulge a lazy temper, 
Ad to live at ilic ex pence of those ciiris- 
tian societies into which they had entered 
thciosclves. 


Some of those hei'ctics of the uiust an*- 
cient times, who arc recorded in cede- 
siastiral history, were in all probahility 
induced by no other motive outwardly to 
profess Christianity, than by liopes of a 
share in the public collections ; and ac- 
cordingly, whensoever distress and per- 
secution arose, and they had a near pros- 
])i»ct of more danger than profit, they 
could easily secure themselves by desert- 
ing the church, and renouncing the 
faith. 

I’hus, unless proper care vere taken 
to prevent this evil, the church, instead 
of being a society of honest, frugal, and 
diligent persons, able to maintain them- 
selves and tho.se. who weie proper objects 
of their chanty, would lidve become a 
mere nest of drones. 

St. Paul, then forc, as a pious and a 
prudent teacher, recommended industry 
to the Christian world, not only by pre- 
cept, but l»y o.xnmple. 

lie himself on more than one account 
had a claim to a maintcMiance from the 
public. 

As a preacher of the gospel and an 
apo.Mle of Christ, he itad n right by cus- 
tom, by equity, and by the laws of God, 
to rcceite a subsistencf^ from those whom 
he instructed, as he proves in his first 
Lpistle to the Corinthians. 

As he was the apostle of the gentiles^ 
the care of many churches lay upon him^ 
he had a much larger province than any 
of the apostle.s, he was obliged to labour 
more abundantly in the gospel than they, 
and thcixflbrc less able to spare time in 
labouring for a maintenance. 

Add to this, that a small sum was suf- 
fleient for one man, and for a man who 
desired nothing besides food and rai- 
ment, 

Y'et he sometimes chose to wave even 
this privilege. / ^are ns€(f, says he, 
/tone of these things^ neither have } 
written these things^ that it should be 
so done unto me ; for it were better for 
me to dity than that anj^ man should 
make my glorying void. 'He chose ra- 
ther to feed himself by his own toil and 
industry, by labouring night and day, be- 
cause he would not eat any man's bread 
for nought. I hare coveted, says he, no 
man's silver or gold, or apftireL Yta, 
VQu itourkehes knowlhttt these hands have 
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mMtiertd fit^ netemtirs^ and tQ them 
that were ,mik me^ I hai>e ehewed^ou 
ail things^ how that so labouring ye ought 
to support the weak. 

Such a person might boldlj and ear- 
ncsdy press the observance of^a duty 
himself had so remarkably ful- 
filled ; and indeed he lays a great stress 
upon it, and represents it as more im- 
portant than some usually imagine it to 
bo* If any one should neglect to pro- 
‘ vide for his own family, we should per- 
haps call him a careless, an indolent, 
an imprudent man : but St. Paul says. 
If any provide not for his own^ and 
specially for those of his own household^ 
he hath denied the faithy and is zvorse 
than an infidel. 

Study, says he, to be quiet, and to do 
your own business, and to work with your 
own hands, as we annmunded you. 

And again ; When we were with you, 
this we ammanded you, that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat, 
Agaich; J»et him that stole, itea! 7to 
more ; but rather let him labour, work^ 
ing with his hands, that he may have to 
give to him that needetk. 

And in the text; Neither did we eat 
any man^s bread for nought ; but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, 
that we might not be chargeable to any 
of yon : not because we have not the 
pozver, but to make ourselves an example 
unto you to follow vs, 

Wc may consider this example of 8t. 
Paul as a precept, first of industry in our 
worldly callings ; secondly of industry in 
our religious concarns. Each of these; 
dutiea 1 shall now endeavour to recom- 
mend, beginning with industry in our 
worldly callings. 

1. If we hope to acquire what is ne- 
cessary for our subsistence, to preserve it 
wln^n wc possess it, to provide for those 
who depend upon us, and to avoid gross 
and scandalous ignorance, labour of the 
body, or of the mind, or of both, must 
be undergone. [ shall not endeavour to 
prove tire truth of this assertion : it is 
generally . ktiowu and acknowledged ; and 
feit have denfsd it. We read in ancient 
history of a sect of Christians, who from 
those words of our Lord, hahour not far 
the meat that periskttk, concluded that 
they ought not to do any work to ^t 


their bf!ead. We may suppose that this 
sect did not last long, that these sluggards 
were soon starved out of tho wofld, or 
ratlier that cold and hunger sharpened 
their wits, and taught them to bo better 
interpreters of scripture. It may seeih 
strange, and hardly credible to some per- 
sons, that there should have arisen such a 
sect as this: but daily and woful expo» 
ricnco shews us that there is nothing so 
strange, nothing so senseless, Which some 
men will not throw out, and which others 
will not swallow. . 

Industiy in our worldly callings is ne- 
cessary, because it is impossible to neglect 
it and to be obedient servants of God, aa 
it may appear several ways. 

Naked came we into this world, and 
destitute of all thipgs which support and 
preserve life; naked also as to our minds, 
which at first are a mere blank, and have 
no knowledge. But the soul and the 
body are made and designed by their 
Crcatcjv, the one to improve in uiidc^r- 
standing, the other to increase in strength, 
and to be employed by the soul in am:yi- 
iicr which may conduce to the welfitrc of 
both. I'hus God by the voice of nature 
tcacheth us that lu; designed us to be im- 
provable and industrious beings. 

I’o these deductions of reason rke scrip- 
tures agree in many places. 'I’hcy tell 
us that God put the first man into the 
garden of Eden, to cultivate and embel- 
lish it. Afterwards, upon his transgres- 
sion, it was told him that his work sliould 
be increased, and that in the sweat of his 
face he shoulii eat his bread. Great 
travel is created for every man, says the 
author of Ecclesiasticus, and a heavy yoke 
is upon the sons of Adam, ft'oni the day 
that they go out of their mother^s wombp 
till the day that they return to the mother 
of all things. This is very true ; and yet 
so many advantages both to body and 
mind arise from' labour, that it may b« 
made a question whether llie toil which 
God enjoined to Adam atler his fall, and 
to hit posterity, was a punishment or a 
fiivour. Certain it ik that labour, if it 
wf» bn>u^t into the world by transgm- 
sion, is one of the best preservativeA 
against it ; if it was the child of sin, it is 
the pareot of virtue. ^ 

Again; God who hath made us incsk 
pablc of subsisting by ourselves, and ob- 
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ligccl to our follow croaturos in jiart, for 
the things which we possess, touches us 
by the voice of reason that we also in 
return ought to promote the welfare of 
others. Before we come to yeai-s of dis- 
c ration, we have contracted a debt of 
gratitude to those wljo have educiiictl us, 
and to Uie nation to wliich we belong. 
AVc cannot refuse to discharge it without 
great injubtice, nor can we discharge it 
without industry in our callings. 

The gospel strictly commands us to do 
^ood, to assist, to instruct, to direct, and 
to relict e. It commands us tlieretforo 
what the idle person hath neither power 
iigf inclination to perform. La/Jness is 
always attended with ignorance, ami 
usually pioduces poverty ; and it is not 
to be expected that lie who is so negligent 
of hii own body and mind, shouhl be 
serviceable to other's, an,d should love his 
neighbour more than himself. 

Add to this, that in general whosoever 
is slothful in business, in his worldly con- 
cerns, will probably be a sl<»thful Chris- 
tian too ; for the same temper which dis- 
poses to the one, disposes to the other ; 
and the same dilficulties which deter a 
Juan from labouring to live creditably, 
will discourage him from striving to live 
religiously. Jt is the nature of idlen(‘ss 
to hate to take pains, and of g^>odricss to 
be active ; and therufxne there is Jiille 
reasim to hope that tliey sliould meet and 
dwell together. 

Idleness is the parent of vice. lie 
who hath some end, some innocent and 
honest end to pursue, and is constantly 
in contriving and executing what 
tends to it, and lialh accustomed liimsidf 
not only to labour but to delight in his 
calling, keeps beyond the reach of many 
temptations, or if they lind him out, will 
often «end them away, because he is not 
at leisure ; but numberless are the temp- 
Cations to which the sluggard is exposed, 
and by which continuaJly assaultc<i. 

li is understanding is furnisiicd with 
nothing good and useful, it pursues no- 
thing steadily f it hath contracted an ver- 
sion from serious study and meditation : 
his imagination will therefore be rest- 
less, and rove jn quest of one folly or 
other, for entertainment; for the soul is 
busy whether we will or no, it cannot 
cease, from thought, design, arid action. 


of Olio sort or otJier, cither useful •or frf- 
voJous, citlier good or l^ad ; and whan it 
is not directed to ^that which is profita^, 
and tied down to some particular 
will grow wicked for want of employ- 
ment. A vacant mind is a proper habi- 
tation fo? a devil : it is the housi', W'^hich 
he cometh and iindeth empty ; then gocth 
he nnd taketh with himself seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself, aiul 
they cuter in and dwell there. 

An idle person usually loath s bis own 
company, for which indeed ho is not 
much to be blamed. He cannot endure 
to converse with himself or with his bet- 
ters. 'i’his drives him to contract un- 
pro/itable friendships, or rather acquaint- 
ances, for seldom is there friendship 
when* there is no virtue. lie seeks our 
those who are like himself, and whose, 
time is ii burden to them : he becomes a 
companion of mean and debauched per- 
sons; their bud qualities he soon imi- 
tates, and makes no small progress in 
vice, which is the only thing that ho is 
disposed to learn. 

An idle person, unless favoured by an 
extraordinary concurrence of -circum- 
stance^, lulls into want, and thence into 
wickedness ; for he who tlirough laziness 
becomes poor, is usually prepared I’or any 
mischief. WJien he is reduced to st rails, 
then follows, What shall 1 do ? I cannot 
dig ; to beg 1 am ashamed. But nutiiro 
crines, and his wants are importunate : 
something he must do, and it must be 
somctliiiig which is not laborious, and 
only rec|iiires lying, or forswearing, or 
cheating, or robbing, or some other vice* 

Thus it appears that industry in our 
worhiiy aftkii> is a duty which God re- 
quires from MW, that there is a closer con- 
nection between it and religion than we. 
usual]) imagine, that it is impossible to 
live an idle life tnd a good life, uiul that 
he is I'cally serxjng God, who is busy in 
bis calling. 

Another motive to diligence and in- 
dustry is, that of all bad dispixaitions 
laziness is perhaps the most deceitful, and 
the most vexatious, and that in all honest 
labour there is much satisfaction. The 
love of ease ami pleasure produces idlc- 
nes«i; yet such is the nature of things, 
that idleness prodiiceth neither case. nor 
pleasure, but th^ rpvtTSC. A4 n>cn va- 
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luc tbc conveniences of life : tlic idle 
person takes the surest way to penury, 
men love respect and . repiiuiiion : 
idle person is ever contemptible, be- 
cause he is ever unsevviceaide and ig- 
norant^ an useless burden of the earth, 
salt that hath lost its savour, fit for no- 
liiiug else than to be cast out and trodden 
under foot. All wish to have faithful 
friends upon whose gootl ollices they 
may depend : the idle person very seldom 
finds such, and if ht; has them, lie often 
loses tliem, because he hatli no amiable 
cjualiliLS A\hich may recommend him to 
them, and secure their esteem. All de- 
sire peace at home, and the lt)ve of thoac 
to whom they are nearly related ; iho 
idle pcr.sou taikes nc care ol‘ his iainily, 
and can expect no ailcction there. All 
would unbend their minds somclimcs, 
and rest a little from their labours : but 
the liizy person, who would perpetually 
amuse himsrli', is disappointed in that 
also, and tired and closed even witli his 
diver^iojis ; for pleasure is no pleasure 
when it becomes tlie sole ernployinent, 
and must be inlerruplo<i ollon and long 
Ijy serious aflaiis, to become acceptable 
and entertaining. 

The desin; of the sluggard killeth him. 
He liatlfd esires as strong 4IS the most ac- 
tive and iiiilustrious ever feel, and indeed 
stronger, because he follows no business, 
i?ii attention to which would drive out of 
his mind vain an<l foolish wishes. lie 
lU sires wealth and pleasure, and lionour 
ami power, and the; favour and esteem of 
llu; world. He ilesircs tliat these things 
would come and seek him out, and olfer 
themselves to him, without any endea- 
vour exerted on his part to (d)iain them ; 
and these desires are usually disappoint- 
ed, and leave him to the vexation which 
aj’ises from inronsisl<‘ni alVeclions. Then 
follow (iissatislaction, dislike of his con- 
dition, 4nvy and haired of those who 
surpass him in good (|ual-iliL-s, and arc in 
Iiigli estet.'in, of those whose labours are 
recompensed with success, and of those 
who, deservedly or undeservedly, jjossess 
the. iliings which he covets. 

Those arc vexations from which in- 
dustry in our callings will secure us. It 
bath a tendency to preserve health of 
body and serenity of mind : it repays lu 
with .something that is giateful and useful. 
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In all piiident labour of the hands or th« 
head some acquisition is made ; we ^ 
tain ourselves, and are not burthensome 
to others; we get skill, dexterity, and 
experience, and so lejtrn to do our woriti 
with less toil and trouble ^ we improve 
our uiiderstandiag, and find out trutlia 
which more than reward the pains of 
stroking them. 

Hy industry we obtain credit and re\ 
putation. Kvory one is willing td em- 
ploy a diligent person, and whatsoever 
his condition bo, he cannot be couei^ 
teinptiblo. 

IJy industry wc shut out many iinpla* 
cable cnomios tf> our repose, many fipct- 
ling desires, and sr>rrow fui rellectiom^, 
and turbulent passidlis, and violent |enip- 
tations. ' ‘ • 

By industry we become beneficial to 
otlicrs, able to assist our friends, to ivlievw 
the poor, to instruct Uic ignorant, and to 
pixwide more* es))ocially tor those whom 
God hath committed to oui care. 

Thus much concayning industry in our 
worldly callings. ^ 

II. Let ns now pass on to diligence in 
religious atlair'!, in working out our sal- 
vation, to which vve have tlu=; most press- 
ing motives, 

'I’hc shortness and uncertainty of lifit 
warns us not to neglect it ; for since upon 
our present behaviour depends our future 
stale ; since tlie days of man arc few, few 
according to the course of nature, and 
often made fewer -by a thousand unfore- 
seen ticcidents, it belioves us to lose no 
time, but to set about our duty instantly, 
to-day whilst it is called to-day, 

I'hc reward set bclbrc us excites us to 
it. We think it reasonable to labour for 
conveniences which are temporal, that 
is, uncertain and transitory ; ami this in- 
dustry is commendable. Much more, 
should we exert our utmost care and di- 
ligence in securing lo oui*selvcs the un- 
chcUigeable f; ■ nr G,od, the society of 
.saints and an/ is, and an cndh*ss happi- 
ness which .ill bo mixeil with no sor- 
rows and disapi^bintnients, 

(Gratitude moves us to it ; to serve him, 
with all our power who hath done 
much for us, with whose benefits ar* 
enclosed and surroundeil, which way ever 
we cast our eyes and our thoughts. 

The punishment allotted to tlio idle 
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and wicked servant calls us 16 it, to think 
no labour too great by which \ve may 
avoid the wrath to come. Infamy and 
reproach, and want and dependence ap- 
pear in terrible forms to us, and to 
escape them we are willin", if we have 
any spirit, to labour inc<‘ssantly, and 
to submit to the hardest toil. Fools and 
blind, if we perceive not that these an? 
jiothrng, compared to the woo which must 
be the future portion of those who will 
not serve God here in this state of pro- 
bation. 

Our present interest invites us to it, to 
be most industrious in pursuing the wel- 
fare of our soul, w*hich will procure us 
peace of mind, and the blessing of God 
even »upon our woRdly undertakings ; 
whilst a neglect of our duty to him will 
be attended with fear and remorse, and 
give Us an uneasiness which outward 
eircamstances, howwer flourishing, will 
not be able to compose. 

Such motives we have to religious in- 
dustry. Every Christian will certainly 
allovv them to have sufficient weight ami 
force, and acknowledge that eternal life 
is desirable, and thiit it is an indispensa- 
ble duty to servo God. But the illusion 
is this: We are inclined to think this 
duty so easy to be pTfornicd, that a very 
little diligence and caution will be suf- 
ficient. 

Let Us then consider what kind of ex- 
pressions the sacred writers use, when 
they speak of our Christian duty. They 
exhort us to be rich and fruitful m every 
good work, to he ready to every good 
work, to be fbaloiis of good works, to 
abound always in the work of the Lord, 
to pursue and work good towards alf 
fnen. to exercise ourselves in godliness, 
and in the labour of charity, to work out 
our salvation with fear and trembling, to 
gfive diligence to make our calling and 
election sure, to continue patiently in 
'Ue 11-doing, to |$ltl that we may ol>tain a 
prize, and to p/ess towards the itiark, 
to watch contmually and be upoft our 
guard, to give ' all diligence to add one 
■ tue to another, to walk circumspectly, 
watch incessantly, U> prayer, to gird 
iip the loins^ .of our mltid, to strive that 
may enter in Ht the strait gate, to' 
wrestle against principalities and powers, 
•) tale the kingdom of heaven by vio- 


lence, to fight that we may receive a 
crown, and to war a good warfare, and 
to endure hardship as faithful soldiered 
.Tesus Christ. * 

Thus the Scriptures tell us plainly, 
that without some labour we caimot be 
good. The difficulties with which the 
first Christians struggled were many and 
great; and difficulties of one kfnd or 
other will ever he arising. Wc arc as- 
saulted by importunate temptations ; wc 
often feel a propensity to go aside from 
our duty, and we arc surrounded with 
bad examples, with multitudes who pur- 
sue their own destruction. When we 
reflect upon these things, wc may per- 
haps be led into the other extreme, and 
suspect that the ways of righteousness 
must needs be disagreeable, and that the 
passage through them is tedious and pain- 
ful. 

But the Scriptures say that tlie ways 
of religion arc ways of pleasantness ; and 
the* word of God is true, and consistent 
with ilsilf. That obedience is a labour, 
and that it is a i)leasua». are equally cer- 
tain. That these things are reconcilable 
will appear, if wc consider that 'n all 
honourable and prolitiJ'i ' < jncnts, 
in all arts, in all studie , i'. - - icings 

are difficult , and the dilticuhn's be 
mastered by obstinate appluMii .iS. ilut 
many things coritribiite to Icsm-m u. >se 
difficulties daily, or to make m*. 

.<ensiblc of tlieni ; as, a sprightly rer< Ju- 
tion, present profit, the hope of still 
greater advantages, experience and prac- 
tice, and long custom, which is a sec*ond 
imturt?. Thus some, whom idle by- 
standers judge to lead a wretched and la- 
borious life, arr really most contented 
and pleased with their condition; for ft 
iDfin IS Jnst as miserable as he thinks 
himself, ami if he delights in industry, 
industry to him is a div'ersion, and idle- 
ness is a toil. 

So also is it in our religious concerns. 
The duty of a Christian is n htboriotis 
thing, especially to thooe who hesve bad 
disposkions to conquer, or paitictf to dif- 
ficulties to encounter ; but whim we do 
any thing good with labour, the labour 
passeth away, and the- good remains : 
When we do any thing etil wMi pleasure, 
the pteaSUfc passeth away, and the avik 
remains ; and then custom making out 
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obedience habitual, an even temper, p(\ace 
of mind, and many oilu r present advan- 
springing from it, tht* hope not only 
oflsciipiiig fumro evil, hut of obtaining 
everlasting liie, and the divine assistance 
vouchsafed to us as far as it is nc<Hifu), 
will by degrees make our inclinations 
join with our reason, and our duty be- 
come our delight. 


SKilMON XCIX. 

By Doctoh Jortik. 

On Contcntineni. 
PniLipp.iv.il. 

1 have ]«arD<d in whatsoever state I am there- 
>»ith to be con teat. 

If content ariseth Irom pleasure, and 
tliscontent from pain, and if the mind be 
exposed 4o receive impressions of plea- 
sure and pain from the things w'hich sur- 
round it, it s(?enis to follow that content 
cannot be taught or learned, and that it 
depends not so much upon us, as upon 
the circumstances in which we are placed. 
But if there be pleasures which the mind 
can secure to itself, and if God hath 
intulc us capable of acquiring blessings 
wliich outward objects can neither give 
nor take away, the art of being contented 
may be learned, and this happy temper 
may be acquired. 

There arc*, many reasons for which we 
ought to be contented, and there arc 
certain means, by the use of which we 
may learn to acquiesce in our condition, 
which I shall lay befoi-e you, after a few 
observations upon the nature of content- 
ment. 

1. There is no occasion to say much 
in its praise, and to persuade men that it 
deserves to be sought, and that they will 
find their account in it, Every one is 
desirous of it, and agrees in setting a just 
value upon it, 

2. Some thero are who possess all the 
uecesseries of life, and want no external 
helps to happiness, and yet are not satis* 
lied, bocauietheit desires are extravagpmt 
and boundless^ , It would be a vain at- 
tem^ to endeavour to teach each persons 
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contentment, who have so many things 
to learn, and so many to unlearn, before 
they can liear reason opon this head. 

3. It is not necessary that he who is 
contented in his state, should prefer that ' 
state to any other, or should never use 
any endeavours to mend his comhtion* 
A )X'rsoii may be contented, who has not 
some pf tlic conveniences of life, and 
who is seeking to acquire them : but then 
he will not uneasy without them, or 
atlUcted and dejected if he should meet 
with disappointments in his pursuits. IC 
he can obtain them, they will be wel- 
come to him ; if he cannot, he will not 
be much disturbed about it. 

4. Contentment, even in a prosperous 
situation, is a coinmebdablc quality, idnce 
it depends much upon go<xlncsit of heart, 
and a right temper of mind, and without 
them is not attainable in any condition : 
yet it must be confessed that when there 
is an afHucncc of all accommodations, it 
is no extraordinary accomplishmimt to 
be satisfied ; so that this virtue is better 
tried, and appears to more adviuit^e 
when we are deprived of the tilings which 
are generally valued, and might be in- 
nocently enjoyed. This is the content- 
ment on which we propose to discourse. 
St. Paul says in the text, that he had* 
learned to be contcntetl iq all states. 
And what state was hisp The liistory of 
the Acts of the Apostles and^his own 
Epistles will inform* us, that it was a 
state which to the greater part of imii 
would be very unacceptable and Wy 
irksome, 

5. Contentment, as it is'# virtue, may 

be said to belong chiedy to a condition 
which is not the easiest, nor yet the hard- 
est and most wretched. In sore calami- 
ties and extreme misery, there is another 
virtue very nearly related to contentment, 
which seems to take place; namdy, a 
patient resignation to the will of God, 
which hatli in it everfi^^ing Uiat is to 
be found in contentment, except cheer- 
fulness. ^ 

6. Lastly, If every thtng happens to 
us at present accordmg to our desires, if 
God hath liberally poured down upon il4 
temporal blessings, if we have inmrds, 
and heakh, and honour, and riches, and 
youth, yet we should study to aiequirU 
that most useful and ekcellaitart of being 
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contented in every state, and of preserv- 
ing an even temper of mind under any 
change of circumstances; for* we know 
not how soon we may have occasion to 
practise this virtue, and we may be al- 
most certain that such occasions will 
arise in the course of lite, and in a state 
where nothing is of u fi.xed and j^rma- 
nent nature. Friends may die, and 
friendships may be dissolved, health may 
be bOO]i and suddenly and irretiicvably 
lost, promises may be broken, and kind- 
nesses repaid with ingratitude, riches 
may make themselves wings, and take 
their flight, the favour of the world is 
uncertain, reputation is not always se- 
cured by innocence and desert, our best 
days^steal silently and insensibly away, 
and others less agreeable succeed them. 

I proceed now to offer some reasons 
for which we should be contented in our 
state, though it be exposed to incon- 
veniences. 

1. If we are uneasy, impatient, angry, 
tTxed, envious, querulous, and dejected, 
because we have not this or that which 
we think suitable for us, we act most ab- 
surdly, we add to our misery, we iilllict 
ourselves to no purpose, we arc our own 
enemies. If all sin be folly, if evt ry bad 
disposition be irrational, diseontenl is so in 
'a more emii^cnt manner. 

A greater stress should not be laid 
upon this argument than it will bear, 
and therefore w’c must acknowledge that, 
co^idcred by itself, and not seconded 
byibther motives, it will Iniidly inxne 
strong cnou^tocalm a dissatisfied mind. 

* And yet it its use, wliieh is this ; 
Since discontent is x:onfcsM.dl) a very 
troublesome evil, which makes our con- 
dition worse than it would else be, the 
consideration of this slnmld dispose us to 
use our utmost endeavours to overcome 
it, and patiently to listen to those argu- 
ments which may convince us of the 
wisdom and profitableness of the contrary 
temper. 

II. Another motive to contentedness 
may be drawm from observations made 
upon the state of mankind, upon the 
«viis and caliunitics with which this world 
at all times abounds. We cannijt enter- 
tain a more foolish hope than to ex()cct 
to be distinguished by a constant course 
of happiness from that cloud (>fsuft'erers 


which surrounds us. W.e complain of 
OUT own hard lot, we repine at this or 
that inconv enience, whilst there arc thou- 
sands, whose state is so far worse than 
ours, that they would think thefuselvcs 
happy if they might exchange their con- 
dition for that which we think so insup- 
portable. . We imagine, il may be, 
we have many causes of discontent: we 
should look abroad a little, and sec how 
it tares w'itli the rest of mankind ; and 
when wo have done this, if wo return 
home again and enter into ourselves, and 
consider our condition, we shall find that 
perhaps it is not so bad as it might have 
been, and that there is nothing uncuiu- 
moii in it. 

This is an argument whjeh heathen 
authors have very frequently used, and 
which they seem to have accounted one 
of the best. But it may be thought liable 
to a few objections. 

First, it may be said that evils arc not 
the less felt by us because we know that 
others also sulicr ihcni ; and that the con- 
sideration of the calamities abounding in 
all times and pkices, of which every ono 
must expect a share, is rather a motive 
to us to be willing to lc‘a\e the world, 
tlian to be contented in it. 

The objection is not material. I'o say 
that our evils arc not allcviatcfl from tlie 
consideration that they are common to 
mankind, is to cavil, and to contradict 
inatler of fact, and the testimony of mul- 
titudes. And to tile observation that re- 
ll(*ctihns upon the troubles of life will ra- 
ther incline us to dislike the world than 
to be contented in it ; to that it may be 
replied, a moderate contempt of the 
world and contentment are not far 
asunder; repining and discontent arise 
from a violent atfeetitm for things lu're 
below ; and a coldness towards them 
enables us to bear the diminuiion, the 
absence, or the loss of them tin’- more 
calmly. 

Tlicrc remains another and a stronger 
objection, namely, that it is a spiteful and 
malicious comfort which is drawn from 
the suflerings of others, and a proof that 
we take pleasure in them, and w'ould see 
none happier than ourselves. 

The proper answer to it seems to be 
this; Evils of any sort arc then most irk- 
some to us when they come unexpccte<l. 
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and surpiise tis unprepared to bear them. 
\Ve then think oiir condition ptfrticiifarty 
harti, and ourselves singled out, as it 
were, by Pi^;\idcnce to siilTer more than 
others * and we persiuude ourselves that 
any otie would be as uneasy as we are. 
But observations upon the course of 
things will teach us to ann ourselves 
ajl[aini{t disappointments, and not ex- 
pect‘d a settled prosperity; they will in- 
form us of greater afflictions than in all 
probability we have known, and of many 
persons who liavo shewed an evenness of 
temjwr, and a calmness of mind, under 
t'irciimstRnccs as undesirable as ours, and 
who have made them liglit l^y bearing 
tliem decently. Sucli' rellcctions surely 
may be made without any malignity, any 
satisfaction arising directly from the mis- 
fortunes or miseries of others. When \vc 
read or bear of gn'at and good pcrs^»ns, 
adorned \vith useful and amiable acctiin- 
jjlishinents, ovei looked and neglected by 
the world, exposed to povc'vty, losses, 
slights, censures, or other inconv(*nien- 
ces, proceeding with patient siTenity and 
mild composure, neillier (*iivying the for- 
tunate, nor fawning upon the worthle-^s, 
nor bemoaning tlienisolvcs, nor repining, 
nor complaining ; in contemplating those 
characters, wt* tincl instriietioii and relief, 
and pleasure too, a pleasure :H‘(ompa- 
nied with no niale\olence, but with the 
siiicerest esteem for such persons. There 
is indml suclji greatness and dignity in 
suffering \irt\ie, that it can hardly excite 
our ])ity, wliich seems to give place to 
admiration and applause. Our SaNiour, 
sjieaking of good men tried with adver- 
sity, and maintaining their patience and 
integrity, represents them rather iis ob- 
jects of reverence than of compassion, 
annexes blessedness to their condition, 
and pronounces ihciu happy upon the 
whole. 

II L Another motive to allay our dis- 
content may bo suggested to us from con- 
sidering the bad disposition of so many 
persons, who having those tilings of which 
wc are deprived, yet are by no means 
contented. I'liey want something which 
they have not, or they arc afraid of losing 
that which they have. We think them 
no better than fools. But have we not 
reason to fear that if we were in their 
situation, we should be just such fools as 


they ? p».rspn who is resigned and 
contciitcd in an inconvenient state, may 
■reasonably enough presume that a better 
state would not spoil him ; but the same 
discontent which makes his present con- 
dition so irksome to him, wopld probably 
follow and accompany him even in 
midst of plenty and prosperity . 

Another cause for contentment 
maybe drawn from such a consideration 
of divine Providence, as the "light of 
reason will suggest, God is oar corti- 
mon Father, the best and greatest of be- 
ings : he is not an unconcerned spectator 
of causes And effects ; lie is not ignorant 
of our condition ; he is not envious and 
cruel ; he takes no pleasure in our dis- 
appointments and sorrows ; he places us 
in a state which he knows to be conve- 
iiienl for us, though wc perhaps cannot 
at prosfMit discern it to be so. Lot us 
thert‘fore humbly, and, if we can, cheer- 
fully commit ourselves to liis care, and ba 
contented to act the part allotted to us. 
To will wliul God wills, to like what he 
ordci’^, ii> duty \\l;ich was discerned by 
several persons e\en in the •>agan wwrld, 
an<l recommended by some of them in an 
exc(‘ll(»nt manner. 

V. Another reason for contentment is 
taken from a consideration of the ad- 
vantages and of the good things which 
fall to uur share. Kvery dissatisfied per- 
son is ungrateful. What he ha!< not he 
knows too well, and calls to mind too 
often ; and of w hat he has he seems to be 
quite ignorant. Several blessings wjj^ich 
cieserve daily return of thanksgiving are 
lost upon him, blessings which relate to, 
his mind, or body, or jmsscssions, or 
friends, or family. 

A' I. It should also bo considered that 
there are many advantages which often 
arise out of those very inconveniences 
which we dislike, and that there are many 
evils und bad consequences which fre- 
quently attend a more flourishing con- 
dition. 

We may instance in poverty, that is, 
in a middle state but ween indigence and 
wealth. A person in that state hath 
perhaps few friends, but they are. usually 
sincere ; he lialb few enemies, and thosk 
usually inconsiderable. Envy and^ ca- 
lumny commonly spare him and Overlook 
him, as one beneath their notice ; hi^ 
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>v 2 ^its call him to liibour^ to industry, to 
tcmp(*rancc, and these are the best meanp 
of preserving the health of his body and 
of his mind. Thus might wc survey and 
examine many of the hardships and mis- 
fortunes of which men complain, and 
point out something profitable which 
often accompanies them and lessens their 
weight. 

But wealth and power and prosperity, 
though harmless in themselves, arc to 
many persons very pernicious ; Co a weak 
mind and a bad temper they prove fa- 
tal blessings and dangerous companions. 
They come like proud and magnificent 
guests, and bring with them a long trdin 
of troublesome attendants, of follies, and 
cares, and disorders ; they teach men to 
forget their groat concern, to contract an 
immoderate fondness for the amusements 
and allurements of the world ; and by 
raising their passions and weakening their 
reason, they make tlieni unable to bear 
gven common and trifling disappoint- 
incuts. 

VIJ. I have shewi^l that we ought to 
accept of the state in which Providence 
bath thought fit to place us : and the 
reasons hitherto usotl have been those 
which our own abilities enable us to dis- 
cover. Hut there are yet stronger mo- 
tives to contentment, which rcveUuioii 
more particularly suggests to us. Con- 
tentment is U'st learned in tlie school of 
Christ: there St. l^aul learned it ; 1 have 
Itarntdy says he, in vlmfsoixcr state I 
em, fherevrith to be conte/it, / know 
both to be abasaiy and how to 
abound: cxery where and in all things 1 
am iiufnfc/ed both to be full and to be 
huJtgrj/y both to abound and to .suffer 
need, J can do all thittgs through Christ 
who strengtkeneth we. 

Another reason then for contentment 
may be drawn from considering God's 
love and care for us, as set forth jn the 
gospel, lie is there represented as tiie 
Father of mercies, and tlie God of all 
consolation ; vve are there taught that he 
loved 118 before we loved him, and so 
loved the world, that he gave his only 
Son to luttukindf and with him and by 
him mmissiun of sins and assurance of 
happmcBs ; that be who confeired upon 
inoiXnnahle a beneht, wdl certainly 
refuse ds nothing expedient lor ua \ that 


he who gave us his Son, will freely give 
us all things ; that he is our Father, who 
loves us better than any parent ever 
loved any child ; that we may cast dur 
cares upon him, because he careth for 
us, and wtU never forsake thoee who 
serve him ; that when evil of any kind 
befalls us, permits and designs it far 
our profit, cither to wean us from' fab 
world, or to try our love to htoi, and to 
exorcise our virtue, or to corttet us for 
some failhigs, or b^ause too much pros- 
perity might be dangerous aUd fatal to 
us; that all things shall work together 
for our good, and that wc shall receive 
from him an hundred fold now, in this 
prcMsiit time, that is, many solid advan- 
tages, which are beyond comparison 
more valuable than those upon which thd 
world sets so great an esteem* 

VIII. Another motive to contentment 
ariseth from reflexions upon our own de- 
fects and uiiworthincss. If upon a review 
of our lives, our conscience l^ars witness 
against us that wc have been guilty of 
many transgressions, and thit) is the case 
of many a discontented person, all dis- 
satisfaction under our present condition 
must be most unreasonable and ungrate- 
ful. How can w'c think it hard that God 
should not grant us all our desires, when 
vve have not given him what he requires 
from us ? Instead , of yielding to sullen 
discontent, we should be very thankful 
tliat we have oppoilunities in our hand 
of reconciling ourselves to him by amend- 
ment. Why should a living man com- 
plain \ Life, considered only in itself, 
is perhaps of no high value ; but to one 
who hath laispent his past days, and 
been negligent in his duty, every liour 
of it is an incJiUmablc treiisiirt', l^cause 
rightly employed it may conduce to hiH 
eternal welfare. Whosoewer hath still 
his peace to make with God, and time 
still allowed him to d6 it, slW>uld esteem 
hmiself must happy, and think of the 
case of those sinners whose sun is set, 
irom whoso eyes the things belonging to 
their peace arc now hi<l, and wiio are 
gone lf» receive the recompense ol their 
evil deeds, llow gladly would they le- 
turu, and take up with a life wb\r:ii he 
thinks destitute of all comfort ! 

TX. The last aiotive to cuntontmerit 
which I shall nieniion, nrms from the 
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considenUioa q { the reward which is set 
before us.. 

It is ft most certain and evident truth, 
that if an^/|>er5on ^rmly l^Uevod a fu- 
ture state of happioess, and could eii- 
tertaia aiv hu^ilde and modest hope that 
hjc should have some share in it, he 
would more .easily rest satisfied with bis 
Cpfidition for tlwc .few days of his pilgri- 
mam here below. The .expectation of 
undtsforhed peace and rest all trou- 
ble, the hope of living for ever with God 
and .with gpod beings, and of making a 
continual progress in wisdom and know- 
ledge, in virtue and in every amiable 
dispositioti, would compose the mind, 
and raise it above care and disquiet. 
I'cinporal inconveniences would then 
seem little and inconsiderable, and the 
comjnon objects.of men's hopes and fears, 
of their desires and uneasiness, would 
appear as a shadow which in a moment 
is and is not. Whilst the inhabitants of 
this world are busied in various employ- 
meiUs with eager diligence and assiduity, 
as if they had no views reaching beyond 
this life, or as if they were to thvell here 
for ever ; whilst some of them heap up 
riches, others se<?k applause and respect, 
others labour to ailvancc themselves, 
others are wholly trJeen up with pleasures 
and ainuseineiits, others grieve because 
they are disappointed, and tluir labours 
are unrewaixled, and the world frowns 
uiKiU them ; the swift and silent flight of 
days, carries them all to the hour when 
these? things cease, or when tliey have no 
furtlicr use. 'I'he children of God, like 
the children of this world, have ihcir 
apjKnnted lime lo employ; like lUein 
they pass their days in a place \vh<‘re 
there is no settled habitation, no certain 
possession; like them they meet with vi- 
cissitudes of ease and pain, of prosperity 
uid adversity ; like them they are car- 
ried away by the revolutions of days and 
years to their last end : but to Christians 
this last end is the dawning to an ever- 
lasting day, the entrance into peace and 
happiness, and the beginning of a liie 
which alone deserves the name of life. 

These are motives w^hich reason and 
revelation offer, to make us contented in 
our several states. If they have no good 
effect, the fault is rather in us than in 
thi:ia ; and indeed it is easier to coavioce 


the unde$|ta ding, than to reform 
heart . and compose the passions. The 
true method therefore to acquire con- 
tentment is to be good, or, if wc have 
offended, to repent and amend : else we 
may seeh it hUe and early, but we shall 
not find it. It doth not use to make its 
abode in wicked iiiinds. Jt is probable 
that such persons will not possess it eveii 
when they are in a state of prosperity, 
because guilt is commonly an uneasy 
thing; but it is most certain that they 
will not enjoy it when evil of any sort 
overtakes them ; for that is the time witen 
their conscience will give them the moat 
disturbance. 

As a careful observance of our duty iu 
general is the best method of acquiring 
contentment, so ttiere arc particular acts 
of religion which have a more immediate 
connection with it : such is supplication 
to God, that he would raise our minds 
above? the world, and scatter those clouds 
of sadness that overshadow them, and lift 
up the light of his countenance upon us, 
and sLrengtlum us against all events, to 
which humble and carnc^st addressesf fa- 
vourable promises of support are made in 
ihc Scriptures ; such is humility, and a 
sense ot* our defects ; and such is grati- 
tude forbcnefiLs received. 

To tliehi; wc should by all means add 
industry in our afleurs uud callings. Jt 
you observe the dissatisiied part of luan 
kind, you .shall iiiid no small mniiber ul 
tlieia to be indolent and unoccupieih 
Idleness breeds iu them discontent; and 
discontent increase’s their averaion from 
business ; and then every thing displeases 
them. Rut industry is innocent, plea- 
sant, and profitable ; drives out despond- 
ence and melancholy by diverting the 
thoughts, and fixing tlicm on other ol> 
jeets, and by ever presenting to the mind 
something new% and soinetJiirig useful. 

To industry sliould also be joined a 
sober and sparing use of those things 
which arc not al/solulely requisite* to our 
being, or to our well being; a decent 
moderation in food, hi raiment, in fur- 
niture, in equipage, in diversions and 
amusements. For hero again, if you 
consider the discontented tribe, you s^ll 
find that one great cause of tlieir unea^ 
sincss arises from tlieir covetio^, not the 
necesaiius, uo, nor yet the 
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crai but thf superfluities oflifo ; it arises^ 
from those aitificial and imaginary wants, 
which are not of God's producing, which 
the' world, the flesh, and the devil, have 
contrived togetlier to create, which hu- 
man nature knows not, and which reason 
and Scripture allmv not. All such rx- 
tfavagant cravings bring foith as many 
moml evils and pernicious efl’ects. Of this 
wicked and widcspreiul disease the re- 
medy is always at hand, and that re- 
medy is temperance. 

And here the present season, and the 
exhortations of the church, admonish me 
to recommend to you tom])erancc, and 
absiincnco, abstin(*nci; exorcised with dis- 
cretion ; and not to ciisiniss you without 
souio hints upon this subj(‘Ct. 

There is, as we may not improperly 
call it, u perpetual fast, to which we are 
obliged, as rational creatures and as Chris- 
tians, namely, a fast from all intempe- 
rate aftections, turbul(‘nt passions, and 
irregular practices. But there is also an 
abstinence at particular times from the 
lawful pleasures of life ; and the fitness 
of such a con<luct may easily be proved 
upon the principles of human reason and 
common sense. 1 explain myself by a 
few instances : your own thoughts may 
suggest more. 

A person in health and good circum- 
stances hath food of various kinds at 
command. But such is the instability of 
human afliiirs, that ho may be reduced to 
a morstd of bread. Jt is expedient there- 
fore for linn, at certain times, to take up 
with such spare and plain diet, as sui^ 
fleeth to remove pain, and to satisfy tlie 
Cravings of the body, lie will be better 
able to shift for lumself upon any turn of 
fortune. I need not add that sucli absti- 
nence will conduce to preserve his health , 
No one, I presume, will deny it. 

Such a person, it may be, hath various 
diversions and cnteriainments at com- 
mand, and may repair to them as oflen 
as he thinks fit. But many accidents may 
deprive him at a stroke of all these be- 
loved amusements, -which are the epide- 
mical disease an4 Infatuation of the pre- 
sent ago. Let hitn learn then how to live 
witlmut them, % shumiing them more 
frequently,' whilst they are in his reach. 

. Such a person may usually have a va- 
retuso company abroad and at home. 


But various, events may reduce him to 
solitude. Let him then learn "before- 
hand to bear solitude at certain times, 'to 
convene with iiseful books, with Ris Ghd, 
and with his own soul, and thinK%fml^lf 
in good company, 

Whosoewr practise.^ such abstinence 
u])on the principles above mentioned; 
may be said to keep a moral and'plhiknlo- 
phical fust ; but if what he thus saves In 
his expcnccs, he gives to the fleedy and 
deserving, then, and not till then, he 
converts his rational into a truly religious 
and Christian fast. 


SERMON C. 

By Doctor Johtix. ^ 

On Humility. 

Pet. i. 

clothr^d with Iminilily. 

Iv my remarks upon the subject of liu-' 
millty, I shall follow the usual metheui of 
discoursing upon moral virtues. 

F. I will consider the nature and the 
effects of humility : 

II. 1 will represent the motives and 
inducements to the practice of it. 

I. I wdll consider^ its nature and ef- 
fects, and represent it in these three 
views ; 

As it relates to our own private 
thoughts, and is confined to ourselves : 

As it respects our duty to (iod : 

As it infiueuccs our conduct towards 
our neighljoiu. 

Humility, as it relates to our own pri- 
vate thoughts and judgment, requires 
that ue should entertain no better an 
opinion of ourselves than we deserve. 
To judge too hardly and severely of 
ourselves, and to fancy that we are 
guilty of faults from which we .are free* . 
cannot be acts of humility, because thera 
can be no virtue in mistake and igno- 
rance. Only, as we have all a propen- 
sity to extenuate our defects, and to 
overrate our good deeds, it is safest to 
err on the other side, to correct this 
bent by forcing the wind dumewh^t fa* 
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wards contr^iy , wfiy, aiul frcqti»ntJy 
to our failijiit^s, aud tbe many 

cau^ virhich we have of rejecting all 
conceited thoughts. 

Qur IMakor hatli coid'emd upon us 
sevcraL,gifu> which we cannot possibly 
value 4 >q niuch, as long as w'c acknow'- 
ledg^ .t^«sn9^ to cgmc from in in, and cm 
deavQur to make a right use c 4 ' them. 
It bhew$ ingratitude and ilhnature to 
lessen and undervalue lije btmetits which 
we receive from our friends ; and to be- 
have in this manner towards Ciod, is 
still more blameable. In forming, there- 
fore a mean and despicable ojiinion of 
ourselves in particular, and of human 
nature in general, there may lie not only 
n^ sound judgment, no inodesty, no 
goodness of any sort, liut error, igno- 
rance, malevolence, and depravity of 
lieart. 

Some of the unbelieving and irreligi- 
ous tribe have said, that a persuasion of 
the soul's immortality and of lutiire re- 
wards arose from the presumption and • 
vanity of man, who being proud and 
high-minded, fancies hi nisei t a more 
considerable* and important animal than 
he really is ; whilst they, throwing a^-idc 
these prejudices, and aspiring to no such 
dignity, meekly ackmiw ledge themselvcb 
^ to bo brethren to the brutes, and CKpect 
alter a few days to perish with them. 
This is humility ; but it is so only in a 
bad sense, in the sense wliicli the Homans 
used to fix upon the word, intending to 
•xpress by it a sordi<l and mcaii >puit. 

Others have afilrmed, that man nevm* 
performs any good action, that all his 
seeming virtues are real vices, beeaiive 
self-love and a n'gan to his own interest 
is at the bottom of them, and conihu’ts 
him in eveiy step that he take*-. 

They who entertain suc h injurious no- 
tions of human nature, fcji teitall claim to 
the approbation a.id esteem of others. 
Charity itself, which ihinketh no evil, 
cannot judge favourably of those who 
Would transform every thing into vice, 
and banish all virtue from the earth. 

Others, who are much better pei*sons 
than the former, think that it is God who 
docs all, in and for the righteous, in an 
arbitrary and irresistible manner, giving 
Co some and refusing to 0(1101*8 that as- 
sistance without which every one must 
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'perish. And this notion is, as they prc- 
tend, the very character of humility'; 
whilst they really, though I will not say 
di^ignodly, detract trom the goodness, 
and justice, and wisdom of God, arid 
coniound the notions of virtue and vicfjjji 

l.astJy, there arc some who have tori 
mean an opinion of their own abilities^ 
and by liuicying themselves to be u^dessf 
become so, and dare not attempt many 
things in which they hro ca]»able of suc- 
ceeding, and which they ought to per- 
form. This behaviour arises more from' 
indolence or melancholy than from hu- 
mility. 

Humility then, as it relates to the 
judgment whicli we form concerning our- 
selves, is a due sense of our imperfec- 
tions ; of those which arc common to 
human nature, ami of those which are 
more peculiarly our own. 

'File imperft‘ctions common to human 
nalurt' are these : 

Mortality, which came into the world ‘ 
by sin, ami all the bad consequences at- 
tending it, a body weak and frail; affd 
exposed to various disorders and diseases, 
which, as it is united to the soul, hath a 
great iiriluence ujion its operations, and 
often proves an impediment to its pro- 
gress towards wisdom and goodnefsb. 

A stronger piopensiiy to evil than to 
good, which all persons at C(‘rlain times 
and on certain occasions have ex peri- . 
eiK'cd, and guilt, from some degrees of 
vvhieli none was ever fi'( e. 

An understanding li.-ibletobe frequent- 
ly <leceived, and a knowledge which at 
the best is inucli confined. 

'Fhe infirmities peculiar to ourselves 
are those defects, either in goodness, or 
ill knowledge, or in wisdom, by which 
we are inferior to other pemns. 

To be sensible of thes'e weaknesses 
and faults, is humiliry, as it relaU»s to 
ourselves; to ies'»en or overlook them, is* 
pride. ^ 

I.et us now consider the eflccts wdjich 
humiiity pn)duces towards Cod. 

More it is also necessary to distin- * 
guisli between true and false humility. 
That God is most just and holy, and, 
that we are sinners, that the gosiw?! con- 
tains perfect rule of righteousness, ai(^d 
that the best of us in many things'ttans- 
sress tliis rule : these are irulbs of wb 'ch 
Rr ' 
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we ought to have m serious and a con<- 
stant sense* 

But there are here also extremes which 
siiould be avoided ; for we may form too 
abject and too bad an opinion of our- 
selves, or we may represent CJod as a 
most strict and severe and inexorable 
muster, or wc may imagine that a per- 
fection which wc arc not able to acquire, 
is enjoined to us as necessary to salva- 
tion, or ne may fear that repentance and 
amendnicnt shall avail tis nothing ; or 
%vc may make religion to consist princi- 
pally in a set of trifling and difficult 
rules, from which if wc swerve, our 
mistaken conscience will condemn us. 
Such notions as these liavc in a gn^ater 
or a lesser degree possessed many minds, 
and hence hath arisen a Kla\ish dread 
and horror of God, and a <levotion over- 
run with superstition and uncommanded 
austerities. This is not humility, but 
ignorance ; abject fear and religious me- 
lancholy. 

True and rational humility, as it in- 
fluences our b€ha\ tour towards our Ma- 
ker, produces a religious awe, and ba- 
nishes presumption, and carelchsness, and 
vain-glory. I'hc humble ptrrson, consi- 
dering the perfections of God, and com- 
paring them with his own imperfections, 
approaches him with reverence, and ac- 
knowledges himself unworthy of his fa- 
vour, and unable, without his assistance, 
to perform his duty, to obtain either 
temporal conveniences or eternat life. 
He trusts not to his own heart, or wis- 
dom, or strength. lie frequently recol- 
lects and confesses his omissions and 
transgressions, and uses them as nioliws 
to greater industry ami watch fulnesb. lie 
receives temporal good fioni the hands 
of God with gratitude; .and temporal 
evil with resignation, as a corroctioi. 
fi'hich he deserves, as a trial of his oi)c- 
diencf, and as inteiidcu foi his benefit . 

The effects which humility produces 
in our^ehaviour towards men, arc now 
to be |!bnsidercd ; and here also the same 
distinction is to be repeated which was 
made before, namely, that there is a de- 
ceitful and false humility, which ought 
to be avoided. Thus some speak con- 
lemptibly of themselves, and pretend that 
they are ignorant of things in which they 
are woU'Skilled, god acknowledge- theni- 


sclvea inferior to those irhom they sur- 
pass; some pay a servile deference to 
tho opinions ami directions of others, 
and riarc not use that reason and iiitder- 
standing which God has given them ; 
sonic shun the conversation of their 
equals, and chusc companions of the 
low'cst sort; and all these persons either 
fancy thiunselves to be humble, or would 
be accounted so by the world. Yet in 
such a conduct there may be no humi- 
lity and modesty, but hypocrisy, or af- 
fectation, or bigotry, or a meanness of 
spirit mixed with pride and vanity. 

Between an unmanly contempt and 
disregard of ourselves, with an abject 
fear and blind reverence of others, which 
is one extreme, and a proud, conccitSl, 
overbearing insolence, which is thcodier 
exlreine, true hamility proceeds always 
unifnrm and decent. 

'I’hc humble person never assumes 
what belongs not to him ; he desires to 
possess no more power, and to receive 
no more r(*spcct and compliance from 
others than is suitable to his own cha- 
racter ami condition, and appointed by 
the laws and customs of society. 

1 le is not a rigid exactor of the things 
to which he has an uiidoiibted right; 
hr can overlook and excuse many faults ; 
he is not greatly disturbed and provoked 
at those slights and atViouts which put 
vain and haughty per'^oiis out of all pa- 
tience. 

He is easy and quiit in his station, 
though he may deserve u better; not 
inclined to trouble the world with com- 
plaints and solicitations. 

He can behold the success, much 
more the abilities and virtues, of others 
wiih the same even temper, and is not 
disposed to hale, or slander, or envy 
them upon ih; account. 

The good and useful qualilics with 
which he is eudiictl, he employs in a 
prudent and unatitcted manner, neitho- 
concealing them when they ought to .ap- 
pear, nor putting them forth for die sake 
of applause. 

He is obedient to his superiors in 
things just and lawful, rendering tribute 
to whom tribute is due, custom to whom 
ciistojn, fear to whom fear, honour to 
whom honour. 

Ho is dutiful to his parents* teachers. 
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and masters, courteous towards his equals, 
condescending towards his inferiors, mer- 
cifiil and placable towards his enemies, 
and patient towards those who aie 
in crnir^ or overtaken in a fault. 

He is candid in his judgment, and 
mors inclined, when there is any room 
for it, to chink and speak favourably than 
hatdiy. 

He exercises power, if it bo commit- 
ted to him, with, justice and impartiality, 
tempered with as much Ibrbearance ami 
lenity as is consistent with the public 
good* 

II. The nature of humility lias been 
considered. Let us now, secondly, con- 
sider tlie motives to the practice of it. 

** 1. Humility is a virtue so excellent, 
that the Scriptures have in some sort 
ascribed it even to God himself. 

Humility is a right opinion and esti- 
mate of ourselves, producing n suitable 
behaviour towards others. Hut as in 
ourselves wc hnd much imperfection, a 
dependence always upon God, and often' 
upon men, and no good (piality which 
wc can call entirely our own, and fur 
which we are not indebted to our Ma- 
ker ; hence it is that humility consists 
principally in a due sense of our dofects, 
our transgressions, our wants, and the 
obligations which wc have received. 
Therefore such humility cannot bo in 
God, in Him wdio possessed} all perfec- 
tions. But there is a part of humility, 
as it relates to our behaviour towards 
men, called condescension ; and this is 
sometimes represeuted in Scripture as a 
disposition not unworthy of the iJivine 
Nature. The Lord u high above ally 
his glory is above the heavens ; yet he 
humbleth himself to behold the things 
that are in heaven and earth. Again; 
Though the Lord be highy yet hath he 
respect unto the loulj/. Again ; Lord, 
what is many that thou art mindful of 
him; c^nd the son of maiiy that thou 
visitest' him I that is, that thou coinlc- 
scendcst to take notice and care of him. 
This condescension is ascribed to God, 
not as if it were an occupation below 
him, or unworthy of his power and 
wisdom ; but bveausc a like behaviour 
in men towards their inferiors is called 
condescension. And in us it is called 
condescension,, because we descend, not 


from our di^ty, but from that , false 
and foolish superiority and state which 
vain and conceited persons usurp and 
maintain. 

3. The example of our Savioiiaia an 
example of every virtue, particularly 
humility. He liimself calls upon us to 
observe and imitate it, to come and icarif 
of him to be meek, Jowly in heart, pa* 
tient, calm, and condescending. 

Mis humility appears in most of die 
actions and cirtumstanccs of bis life in 
his birth, by which he became the child 
of a parent not less poor than virtuous ; 
in the obscurity which he chose till he 
entered into his ministry ; in his care to 
conceal his dignity, upon most occasions; 
in his submission to tiic cercnionial law, 
to the civil goveriiincnt, to wicked ma- 
gistrates, to extreme want, and to ex- 
treme sufferings, in continually promo- 
ting, not his own glory, but the glory 
and honour of his Father ; in his beha- 
viour towards those w'ho sought him, and 
towards those whom he himself took jhe 
pains to sock and to save, towards the 
ignorant and the mistaken, tiie sorrow- 
ful and penitent, the sick and needy, to* 
wards his friends and followers, and to- 
wards his accusers, betrayers, slanderers, 
persecutors, and murdenni. 

3. In the behaviour of the angels, as it 
is revealed to us in the Scriptures, wc find 
that part of humility called condescension, ' 
or a willing and cheerful submission to any 
offices by which the good of others may be 
promoted. We are there taught that 
they hav(‘, been, and that they alw'ays are 
ready at God's appointment, to guide, to 
direct, to succour, to comfort, to instruct, 
to assist, to relieve, to pn^tect and deliver 
good men. Thus are they ministering 
spirits ; and in the intercourse between us 
and them, the labour and the attendance 
is I heirs, I he profit is ours ; we are minis- 
tered unto, and they minister. ^ Hence we 
must learn to think it no disgrace to be, as 
our Lord says he was, the servants of all ; 
to be occupied in procuring the ease, the 
improvement, the welfare, and the hap- 
piuess of our brethren, and to account no 
acts base and mean, which produce ao 
noble and excellent effects. In truth, we 
cannot be more creditably employed nof 
can the holy angels better shevirthe ex- 
ceilcnce of their nature, than in thus stoop- 
Rri> 
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in^ to our necessities ; for it is more bles- 
sed, and more honourable too, to give than 
to receive. They bestow upOn us sub- 
stantial benefits, and we can return them 
nothing besides reverence and gratitude. 
Whosoever best imitates these holy spirits 
14) humility and condescension tuw'arcls bis 
inferiors, approaches nearest to them in 
dignity ; and whilst he abases himself, liis 
actions exalt him. 

4 . Tt is a/hrnied in many places of 
Scripture, that humility secures to us the 
favour of God, and will bring down his 
blessing upon ourselves and our undcr- 
Uikings. 

i/e that him bit th hhmrif shat! he e.r- 
alted : uith the lovtij/ is ziMum : bvture 
honour U humilitif : honour .>^«// uphold 
the humble in spit it : Hod shall save the 
humble : he j^rn cth grace to the lou hf^ and 
exult eth the humble and meek : Zi hoitoei er 
%haU humble himself as a little i hild^ the 
same is greatest in the kingdom of hea- 
leti : thus suith the high and loftif One 
that inhahltetk eternitu : J dxcetl in the 
high and holy place ; u ith him also that 
is of a contrite and humble spirit ^ to this 
man u ill I look^ even to him that is pooi y 
and of a contrite spirit^ and trcmblcth at 
mif xkord: than that arc nuck xciil God 
guide in judgment^ and such as are gentle^ 
than u'ltl ht teach his uap : he hath hid- 
dtn the most xaLuahk knoudedge {t\vAl is, 
rel)gious kiiowledgt) from the 'wise and 
prudail, and hath rena/ed it unto babes. 

Fioni thi‘be passage’s we may uLber\e 
that humility is highly acceptable to God ; 
in general, because it is a \irlue ; in pur ' 
ticiilar, bccaiifec it disposes men to re- 
ceive with modest submission the great 
truths of religion, to he billing to receive 
instruction, to yield ic reason, and when 
there is sufiicieiit e\iiU iicc iImI a doctrine 
or pracept is from CJod, 10 believe ;*iid 
observe it. 

5 . Humility usually gains the oateeni 
^nd love df men, and consequently the 
conveniences, at least tiiu necessaries of 
life. Ev'cry.one w'ho has even slightly 
observed what passes in the world, must 
see and know this. Since all love them- 
selves, they will probably approve and fa- 
vour those who never provoke, insult, de- 
ride, or injure them^jil^who shew them re- 
spect ztnd civility, and da them good of- 
.iices. I'he huiuble person tlierefore takes 
iho surest way to recommend himsdf to 


these whh whom he is joined in. society^ 
to increase the number of bis welLwjsfaets 
and friends, and to escape or defeat the 
assaults of detraction, envy, and malice* 
This amiable quality will stand by htmr 
will be a protector and benefactor to him 
in all stations, and through all hi&.,,days, 
particularly when he fiftt enters into busi^ 
lu ss and appears in public. Then the 
want of this one virtue is enough to ’fuiii 
the pers jn who stands so much in need of 
assistance, instruction, and recommenda- 
tion. rie who is young and unexperi- 
enced, proud and insolent, will scarcely 
be able to improve either his mind or his 
fortunes, and if ho falls, will fall uhpi- 
lied. 

6 . Such are the present advantages 
wdiich humility usually secures to us from 
(iod and from men; usually, -I say, but 
not constantly ; because it is possible that 
an humble person maybe neglected by the 
world, and that God may not interpose in 
bis belialf, ami may defer his reward to the 
next life. 'I'hercfore llu; most certain pre- 
sent recompense of humility is that ^’hicU 
arises fmm its own nature, and with which 
it repays the mind that entertains it ; and 
a very valuable recompense it would be, 
tliougli it were the only one allotted to ^liih 
virtue. 

An humble person neither hates nor 
envies any one; therelore ho is free from 
those very turbulent and uneasy vices 
which are always a punishment to them- 
selves. 

He is not discomposed by tho slights 
or censures of others. If he has undc- 
signedly given some occasion for them 
he amends tl*< fault : if he deserves them 
iiol, he reg^dj^s them as little. 

lie is edffrenU'd with his condition, if 
it bo tolerable: and thcreforte he finds 
satisfaction in all that is jjood, aiid over- 
looks and in some measure escapes all that 
is inconvenient in it. 

He has a due sense of his unworthiness 
aiid defects, by which he is taught to bear 
calamities with patience and submi!f$|^^ 
and thereby to soften their harsh nat'uri^ 
and to allay their violence. 

He is free from pride and ambition ; 
therefore he never saciificcs his integrity, 
his honour, and his peace of mind, thoac 
substantial blessings, to the splendid trifles 
which arc the. objects of pricks and ambi- 
lioh. Ho dosiros not to obtain them atall^ 
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mucb less to obtain them jq the pomiDpn 
sordid flsitery, by sinful cojnpli- 
by dissimulation, by lying and 
sUnderip^, by deceiving and over*rcach- 
violence and oppression, by loss of 
tipte, by useless occupations, by dange- 
rous attempts, by profusion and extrava- 
gance, by methods which have been per- 
nicious to the fortunes, to the body, and 
to ftic mind of multitudes. 

Jf*. Lastly, Irom the account which \\*c 
have given of humility, wcniay draw this 
conclusion, that it is not, as the insolent 
and haughty arc inclined to imagine, an 
unmanly and sordid disposition? It is true 
that the word liuinility is used by 
wrimrs in a bad sense for inoanness of 
Spirit ; but the pagans wore not ignorant 
of this virtue, and have recotumi'iidod it ; 
only they gave it another name. C'hris- 
tianity indeed hath taught us juster no- 
tions of humility than they commonly en- 
tei taiiu'd ; for th/*y UMially eonsiden*d hu- 
mility, which tliey called Modesty, or 
INlodcration, as a hocial virtue, as it iidiu- 
enced our behaviour towards ourselves 
and towards men; but humility towards 
Cod few of them seem to liuvt* sulficiently 
apprehended. It is indeed aNirtueso re- 
mote jncamu ss of spirit, that it is no 
bad sign of n great and e.xalted mind. An 
humble person is one who is neitlier pulled 
up with approbation and aj)plausc*, nor 
greatly pro\oked or disturbed by ceiisure 
and ill-usage, who en\ies none plactd 
above him, and despises none below him, 
who dares examine his own e<uidu(,t, and 
condemn whatsoe\er is faulty in it, who 
is gentle to others and sex ere to hiiiiseit, 

XX ho desires to obtain no more than he 
deserves, who can quit eveii that also, if 
Ills duty recjuiies it, who is contented lo 
act tin? part which Providence allots to 
him, who is lice from irregular selldoxc, 
that is, Irom one of the most insinuating 
and ])rox ailing w^^-aknesses of mankind, 
which may not improperly ho called the 
iffiier garment of the. soul, the iirst winch 
iti>iitS on, and the last wiiieh it puts od'. 

If dlis be not, it will he hard to say xvhat 
IS greatness of mind. 

On the contrary, if wc would know 
what meanness of spirit is, and how it acts, 
let us look for it amongst the proud and 
insolent, and we shall not lose our la- 
bour. A ])rpud man is one who is glad to 
receive homage mid daitcry, tliougfar it be 
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^ofibred to him % die most igjaorant .qr 
worthless, and cannot bear comempt even 
from them ; who therefore is ithe servai\t 
or slave of not in a good sensCr.but 
because his happiness depends upon d^eir 
opinion and behaviour who n6 heart 
to own bis obligations to God and mail, 
whose life and conduct is one contindlA 
lie, who assumes good <[uaUtles which hiB 
has not, and is blind to his own faults; vvhp 
desires to possess what he should not, and 
what he oftef! .cannot obtain ; and who is* 
much dissatisfied when he is disappointed. ■ 
These are the persons w'ho despise humi- 
lity, and by despising recommend it. 

S K R M O N CL 

On our Duty to God, our Neighbour, 
and ourselves : and drst on our 
Duty to God. 

Trrrs ii. 11, 12- 

'rhe grace of God that bringrth balvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching «<, that, do- 
iiying ungodliness and woildly Iiihis,* vr« 
hhouKl hve Mjberly, righteously, and godly, 
ill this piesoit world. 

THE gospel of Christ, sailli 

St. Paul, is revraled to its, and the dr- 
Sign of ii isj to teach and enable us to 
tu’haic ourselves her in such a manner 
that u'c map obtain eternal life, 'J bus 
the words of the lexi eoniuin in lliem a 
compendious represcniatnm o| ihe wliolo 
<luty of man, namely, faith and good 
works. 

What relates to faith is railu'r intiina- 
UmI than expressed ; hut it is very plainly 
intimated, lor since this peilecl rule of 
life is discovered by the eospel, doubtless 
XX e must receive the gospel, and assent to 
it, and this is faith. 

As to practici*, we must live soberly, 
righteously, and godly. Sobriety con- 
tains our duly' lo ourselves, righteousness, 
our duty to our neighbour, and godline.^s 
our liuly to God ; and these duties are 
closely connected, and often coincide 
with one another and with Christian faith. 

I shall at present consider that part of 
our difly which relates more directly to 
God. and is called "OKlliness, though the 
word godliness or^^iety often for 

all mjgion in general. 

In' Uie lirsr phici^ tlieiij ’Christianity 
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commands us to believe that there is one 
God, the Creator and Father of all. This 
is the foundation of religion ; faith in 
God is the ground and support of all 
goodness, and may itself in tfbme sense be 
accounted a virtue, since it arisctli from 
sober consideration, from a regard to truth 
and goodness, and must be kcjjt alive by 
the same means ; and since a vicious and 
debauched mind is strongly disposed to 
doubt w hctlicr there be an invisible Cre- 
vator and Lord of all, and jto wish that 
there were non(\ 

A belief in God is faith, and not sight, 
because the object of it is He who is not 
to be perceived by our senses, or com- 
prehended by our imagination ; but it is 
a faith founded upon n‘ason, and sup- 
ported by cOn\incing arguments, of wliicli 
the most plain and familiar arc the frame 
and order and disposition of tlui visible 
world, the gc'neiai consint of mankind, 
and the general usefulness of tlu doctrine 
itself, which is adapted to do us good, 
and which cannot possibly do us any 
harm. 

S'lorcovcr, the Christian religion teacli- 
cth us to entertain just and honourable 
notions of (jod’s perfections, both those 
which wc coininonly call natural perfec- 
tions, such as eternity and infinite power; 
and those which we call moral perfec- 
tions, as holiness, justice, goodness, and 
mercy. The Scriptures frequently re- 
in in<l us of both, as being ]>ro])er to ex- 
cite in us a fear and a love of God, 

'Miey cannot be said tf> entertain right 
conceptions of the Deity uho extol his 
power, and liis absolute and uncontrol- 
able dominion over his creatures; but 
represent him at rlic same time ruling 
in a way which, in any other being, we 
should call arbitrary and cruel. This 
can never be recoiicileil \Mth the common 
notions' of holiness, justice, and good- 
ness; nor with the Scripluies, whi*, h 
represent God as love itself, who is good 
to all, and whoso tender in€*i\iesare over 
all his works. Jt was l(»ng ago observed, 
l!iat there never was any opinion, how 
id>?nrd soever, which was not maintained 
by some (vri.ihc*- of the ancient phih)- 
sophej's ; Lv.l \ia there arc not* to be 
found even uinoiigst them any sucli hate- 
ful soniinienis cimceniing God's transac- 
tion< with men. To suppose that (Jod 


•hath doomed his creatures to eternal 
misery for being in a state of sin, vvhich 
they cannot avoid, and out of which he 
will not help them, this, I say, is such a 
manifest contradiction to the divine per- 
fections, that no men could possibly have 
entertained it, if they had not misunder- 
stood some texts of Scripture, and taken 
it for a doctrine of revealed reljjjion. 

They who entertain just thoughts of 
God, ami declare them upon all proper 
occasions, may be said to hallovv or sanc- 
tify his name, which that all persons may 
do, we arc taught by our Saviour to wish 
in our daily prayers. In this the Gen- 
tiles failed greatly, who ascribed to their 
deities human vices, and honoured them 
with impure and cruel rites. The Jews 
w'cre not enlir(‘ly free from fault in this 
respect, being much inclined to represent 
Gotl as caring only for their na’^ion, and 
regardless of the ('rcntiles ; and indeed 
all Christians have not sullicicntly avoid- 
ed the same errors. 

1 hese things are <>f the more import- 
ance, because they who judge ami.ss con- 
cerning the perfections and the go vent- 
incnt of God, are much inclined to imi- 
tate all the defects which they ascribe to 
him. 

It is a gnat violation of our duty to 
God, to interpose his holy name in things 
of no (xjn.sc'qiience, or, which is far worse, 
in confirmation of things which arc false. 
I’horefore our Lord hath not only for- 
bidden perjury, but oaths upon trivial oc- 
casions ; even those oaths, in w liich care 
was tak( n to avoid mentioning the name 
of God. WliosocvxT understands how 
sacred the divine Majesty is, and how 
many and how great benefits vve have re- 
ceived, ani^Jiave room to hope and ex- 
pect troin 6ur Creator, cannot think of 
him without the deepest reverence, and 
will never nau.e him in a rash and ludi- 
crous manner, nor call upon him to bo 
witness to a falseliood.if 'I’his wicked be- 
haviour WLS frequent amongst both Jews 
and Gentiles, and is no less frequent 
amongst persons who call thcmsclyes 
Christians ; but it liatli been detested and 
condemnc'd by all serious and wise men 
in all times and places. 

With this reverence towards God is 
joined a love to him. If wc have any 
sense of his goodness and favour towards 
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us, his unworthy creatures, we cannot re- 
fuse him our love. This love consists, 
jSfSt, in a grateful sense of his bcucfits; 
secondly, in a desire of pleasing him, 
. which shall be strong and active enough 
to overcome all contrary desires, so tliat 
our heart shall not be divided betwmi 
God and any object which God condemns. 
This duty Moses enjoined, and our Savi- 
our enforced, and represented as the first 
and great commandment. 

Other love towards God than this the 
Scriptures know not ; they never recom- 
mend those warm transports and that bold 
familiarity whicli some zealots atfect ; nor 
that refined and mysterious clevotion 
which another sort of visionaries require, 
who say that we must love God fur him- 
self alone, and without any regard to the 
benefits we receive from him ; for, first, 
the love of God is reason and not pas- 
sioji, revemice and not prebumption ; 
secondly, it is gratitude, and we love 
him because he first loved us. 

The love of C»od cannot lie conceah‘(l 
ill the breast, hut will shine forth, and 
shew itself by good works, particularly 
by a love of mankind, as the Scriiitures 
assure us. Without this behaviour, in 
vain do we profess to love God, who re- 
quires of us real proor>, and not idle 
words. 

There is a wmsliip which is du(! to 
(Jod alone. Worsliip, or adoration, 
when it means a religious dut^ paid to 
(iod, is of two kinds. 'I'liere is a wor- 
ship of the body, and tiure is a worship 
of the mind. lly the worship of tfu* 
body, w'iiich hath been various in various 
tiiiK'S and places, is to be understood an 
humble posture, by wliicli peiM»ns intend 
to acknowledge tlie suprcjlpe dominion 
liim to whom this reverence is paid. By 
the worship or adoration of the mind, is 
meant that sid)iiiisbi\e disposition, by 
w'hich we own and profess, that 1 le whom 
wc adore is eiti^ued with all perfections, 
and that we depend wholly upon iiiin, 
and from him expect all our happiness. 
Therefore God, as lie is the Creator, the 
Iloi'd, the Protector, and the Father of 
all, ordered himself alone to be adored 
in this manner, both in body and spirit ; 
which our Saviour liath also confirmed, 
when he said to Satan, It is writtcji^ 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God^ 


and hhn only shalt iap strvt him only, 
in opposition to false godisifor^ as St. 
Paul says, though there be that are call- 
ed godfSy whether in heaven or m earth ; 
as there he ^ods many and lord§ many f 
yet to us there is but one Godf the JRa- 
ther, of whom are all things^ and we to 
him; and one Lord Jesus Christy by 
whom are all things^ and wc by him. 
And our Saviour saith, that the Father ^ 
hath committed all judgment to the Son^ 
that all 7nen may honour the Son as they 
honour the Father^ 

The Gentiles notoriously transgressed 
this commandment, worshipping any 
thing, and every thing ; as if it were 
law'ful for mortal men to confer divine 
honours upon tliis or that object, as flat- 
tery or fancy should direct ; than which 
nothing move absurd could easily be 
imagined, nor more injurious to the 
majesty of God, 

The law and the gospel teach u.«, that 
in God alone our confidence should be 
)>luced, because he alone can and will 
do all things for us, and will neii r de* 
ceive our retisonable hopes, whUst in 
created beings there is neither tliat all- 
commanding pow'er, nor that iuNaiiable 
will of doing gooil, nor tliat never-failing 
coiistiincy in performing promises. So 
that reliance or trust is no inconsider- 
able part of our duty l(j wards God. It 
relates in some degree to the things ol 
this life, which God promiseth to bis 
servants, so far as he judgeth fit, and 
comlucing to their true nnerest. But it 
principally hath in view the endless 
liappiiiess of tlia next world, whicli we 
should aecount to be our chief good. 

.\iul because our Lonl hath gi\eii us 
clearer promises oi life eternal than had 
been I'evealed before, and conli lined 
them by many proofs, and by liis own 
glorious resunvetion and ascension, the 
reliance which we place in God should 
be proportionably stronger and steadier. 
This reliance is a part of Christian faith, 
and is connected with obedience; and 
hence we may sec that faith is deservedly 
extolled by the sacred w'ntcrs, since it 
contains in itself, or in its genuine effects, 
the whole duty of man. 

Since in many things wc all pfiend, 
since we ought to deplore our omissions 
and commissions, and to wish tlmt we 
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may perform a biHter wn ice for die fu- 
ture; since we arc continually contend- 
ing with temptations, by which if \vc be 
tinally overcome, \vc have no longer a 
olaRh to the promises of the go^^pel, God 
hath commanded us to address ourselves 
to him for ’ihe pUrdoti mul llie succour of 
which we stand in need. 11c watiteth 
not our prayers, to be informed of our 
weaknesses and necessities, or to he in- 
treated and importuned as a dilFicult 
master, who will sell his favours upon 
no other terms. Nothing moved him to 
ereatc us but his own nature o\(‘rdo\ving 
With boncru'cuce. He hath griiiiietl us 
many idessings, which we had no notion 
of requesting ; as redemption by Clirist, 
the knowledge of the gospel, anri all 
the benefits which arise from these, and 
are connected with them. He hath iin- 
postid upon us the duty of prayer purely 
for our own sakes, and to make us bet- 
tor and happier. For when we pray to 
him, wc call to inind our past follies 
and offences, and at the same time his 
iiitiiiitc goodness, which forgives flunn 
upoiT our repentance, and we become 
sensible that we depend upon him in all 
respects, whence naturally arise grati- 
Lu<lc towards so kind a benefactor, aiul 
earnest desires to obey and please him. 
Hence also will this consideration pre- 
sent itself to us, that if the compassion- 
ate and placable nature of Chxl be .so 
amiable, and in our sigiit the brightest 
and the fairest of all the divine perfec- 
tions, wc ought to imitate it in our be- 
haviour towards others, and h<‘ merciful 
even as he is merciful, and, like him, 
forgive those who tresprass agajnst us. 

Three things are lequisite to imde oiir 
prayers acceptable to Ciod : 

First, We must ask of iUu\ the things 
which arc really ami invuriahly good ; 
such as the knowledge of moral and re- 
ligious troth, the remission of sms, thn 
divine assistance, and etornul life, all 
which are intimately united, and neither 
cuti or ought to be separated. For other 
good things we are permitted to ask ; 
but this exception is always to be made 
er iimipfrtorxi, that God would, supply 
(.ur wants, and .satisfy our natural and 
muoceat desires, in such a measure and 
manneif as ${iall^ scern best to him, who 


knoweth better than we what is Expe- 
dient for us. 

.Se condly, Wc must make our i-equcsts 
to God with acquiescence and humility* 
Wc must not prescribe to him what ho 
should grant us ; nor ever rept^ and 
imirimir, if temporal blessings ^ with- 
holden from us. 

I’liirdly, Wo must be fully sonEiblc that 
we can have' no certain access to him, no 
security of his favour, unless we eiidfAi- 
vour to conform our behaviour to hia 
precojits ; tor it is not reasonable that ht 
should comply with the rctpiesls 
who refuse to comply with his holy wdll. 
'Fhus much our haviour intimates, w'hen 
he directs us to ask in Ins name. To 
ask in ihe name of Ghrist is the same 
thing as to profess before God that wc 
are indeed the disciples and the siivants 
of his Son, and U|)on that account 'to 
beg and to liope that he will extend hi» 
goodnesj towards us. But no person can 
have any pret'meo to nuil.e use ol the 
name of Christ, who ])ay!i no rcgaril to 
the conditions which Christ requires of 
his followers. 

And because the love of our neigh- 
bour is not less our duty than tlie love of 
God, tlierefon; wo arc taught to extend 
our prayers beyond our own private ne- 
cossiiies ; and \Nhat.soe\er blessings we 
would gladly receive ourselves, wesliould 
also wish for all mankind. 

\'eliemence and earnestness is com- 
inendable in our f)rayers ; but it is then 
only commendable when we ask for life 
eternal, and for the means conducing to 
it A strong desire and a warm importu- 
nity to be delivered from temporal cahi- 
initieN, or to enriched with temporal 
blessings, is a't'.mpor to which religion 
hath made no favourable promises. St. 
Paul earnestly besought the Lord that he 
might be deliveiMl from the angel of Sa- 
tan who buffctled him. But this request 
was not granted, because it was more to 
his true advantage to labour under Chat 
inconvenience, wliatsoevor it was, thari 
to be frecil from it. And ho, as a wise 
and good man, acquiesced in the divine 
will. 

Although the .Tews were furnished both 
with precepts and with examples of 
prayer in the books of Moses and of the 
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Prophets^ yet was* this duty mother com- 
pletely taught, nor perfectly undentobd; 
becau^se thcr express and literal promises 
in the latl’ were temporal ; so that the}' 
siddom seem to have asked for any thing 
higher^ftat only, as to things spiritual, to 
have Te<|ucsted in general for the favour 
of God. , And yet the good men, who 
lived Under that dispensation, were cor- 
tainly> not without hopes of a better state 
beyond the grave, and trusted in Gotl 
that he would in some manner provide 
for them hereafter, according to his wis- 
dom and goodness. We do not find in 
the bimks of the Old '1 estament every 
thing that is requisite to set the nature of 
prayer in a true light and to liie best 
advantage ; and we must make some suit- 
able abatements ami allowances on ac- 
count of the more imperfect knowledge 
of those times. However, we find in 
those, sacred writings many (rxcellent 
examples of ])iety, of humility, of reli- 
gious trust and confidence in God. I'lie 
wiser Pagans have also made some good 
observatioas concerning prayer ; and par- 
ticularly they lm\e remarked, that men 
ought no4 rasiily to ask of the Deity 
whatsoever tln'ir childish and irregular 
and ignorant desires lead them to wish. 
They have recommended this short form 
of prayev, which certainly is modest and 
judicious; Grant us, O Lord, the things 
which arc good for us, whether we ask, 
or ask not, for them ; and the thing> 
which would be hurtful, withhold from 
us, though we should ask for them. But, 

' besides that the wiser Pagans had sonic 
false notions concerning the Deity, the 
common soit observed no rules of de- 
cency and prudence in their prayers. So 
that Christianity in this, J^as in many 
other respects, greatly sui passed the re- 
ligion of the wisest Pagans and Jews. 

With our pray(*rs to God arc to be 
joined praises and thanksgivings to liim 
for his glorious ivt)rk.s, and for all the 
groat and lasting benefits which with a 
liberal hand he pours down upon men. 
The Psalms of David, and indeed all the 
books of the holy Scriptures, are full 
of exhortations to celebrate the power 
and wisdom and clemency of God. The 
thing is of itself most reasonable, and 
whilst we> perform it sincerely and hear- 
tily, we daily find the good effects of it. 


For, besides tlio-^perpetoal excareisc of 
gratitude, the oftener we colbsider ift oUr 
minds and distinctly examine thsl bene^ 
fits and the works of God; the more ea- 
sily we arc induced to obi'y him; and%e 
more effectually deterHed froirt a vicious 
life. And this is one gVeat roasbn why 
God requires from us these ^cts of piety 
towards him. No benefit and profit can 
accrue to him from our praises and 
thanks ; nor would he be the less happy, 
though we passed over all his favours 
in stupid silence. 'Fhereforc it is for 
our own sakes that God demands this 
easy tribute from us. He is indeed said 
in .Scripture to have made and done all 
for his own glory and praise ; but the 
profit and the l>enefit of lionouring him 
redound upon us. True it is that God 
is pleased with our piety, and our duti- 
ful returns, ^because they arc suitable 
both to his nature and to our ow'n. Wo 
hath made all things for his own ho-. 
Hour ; this was one end : but another’ 
end was, that he might exercise his un- 
speakable goodness towanls all objects • 
capable of receiving it. 

I’he writers of the gospels Uach ils 
to obey the divine precepts, not as slaves 
who fear u passionate, uiiivasonablc, and 
rigid master, but as cliildrtm who cheer- 
fully comply with the directions and ad- 
vice of a kind parent, which they know 
to be intended for tbeir good. 

But though the gospel in this respect 
surpasseih tlie Jewish dispensation, and 
tix'ats us as sons, and brings us into a 
state of liberty, wo must not imagine 
that the service which it demands is 
something slight and sU[)erficial, and iv- 
quiring no pains and application ; for it 
orders us to put off inordinate desires 
and evil affections, and', if it should 
ever prove necessary, to lay down and 
lose all, rather than to part with ouv 
religion, and offend God. Such an obe- 
dience is indeed difficult to those who 
arc inclined to a slothful security, ' and 
love tiie world immoderately, and are 
nut deeply affected with the rtiwards and 
punishments of the nett state: but it 
may be practised by those who can go- 
vern themselves, and who have a lively 
sense of the great advantages present |ina 
future which are secured by piety ; "‘and 
by such it is more easily observed than 
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a heavy multitude of rites and ceremo- 
nies. 

This Christian obedience is described 
in the. New Testament by difierent werrds 
and expressions. Sometimes it Is called, 
to love God, sometimes to Amr and reve- 
rence hirh. Wo may he said to love 
God, when we think honourably of him, 
gratefully acknowledge iiis goodness, and 
prefer his commands to all other consi- 
derations. The fear of God is a fear lest, 
by ail improper behaviour, wc should 
shew ourselves unthankful to our best be- 
nefactor ; it is a fear lest we should in- 
cur his displeasure, not only because he 
can deprive u.s of happiness, and inflict 
punishments upon us, but principally 
because he is so good to us, and im- 
poses nothing upon us which it is not 
our interest to perform. 

Christ also required of his followers to 
shew openly their faith and love and re- 
verence towards God, to co:ifcss their 
Saviour before men, upon all proper 
occasions, to excite others to the same 
disposition and behaviour, and to meet 
together for the exercise of religious du- 
ties. He also declared, that ^^hc^csocver 
.his servants should be assemble* I toge- 
ther in his name, he would be spiritu- 
ally with them. He also promisi'd that 
bis church should never be destroyed, 
that it should last till the consumma- 
tion of all tilings ; which promise he 
hath hitherto fultille*! for more than se- 
venteen hundred years. As to the order 
and method that should be observed in 
such assemblies, he gave no particular 
precepts, hut left it to his apostles. He- 
ligious govcrniiienC, like civil govccniiieiit, 
is absolutely necessary in some form or 
other ; but all forms of government are 
in Uieir own nature indifferent, and so 
Christinn nations have a riglit to appoint 
that which suits them best, remembering 
the direction of the apostle, Lvt all things 
be done decently and in order. 

And because men arc more affected 
with actions than with words, and all 
rcligioI^ bad their ceremonies, it was fit 
that OMstians should hav« something of 
thisf:#nd. Therefore Christ appointed 
twti;t^igious rites, but very easy, very 
p)^, and simple, and most remote from 
Wn pomp, or superstition, by which 
iChristians should profess their belief in 
him, acknowledge themselves his ser- 


vants, keep his benefifs in remembrance, 
and declare their friendship for each 
other. One was Baptism, which was no 
new thing to the Jews, for it had been 
practised by them, and also by John tjic 
Baptist; nor was it less knowtn to the 
Gentiles. By tliis ceremony o£ initia- 
tion, Christians declared themselves ser- 
vants of God, and of Christ, and of tho 
Holy Ghost; were rciniudcd that they 
must cleanse themselves from iniquity, 
and live a more pure and holy life ; 
and that as they dcscimded- into the 
water and rose up from it, so thegr. must 
die to sin and rise again to righteous- 
ness. The other w'as the Lord's Supper, 
which he instituted in memory of his 
death, and which shews, that they who 
eat together of the same bread, and 
drink of the same cup, should account 
each other as brethren who belong to 
one family. At the same time Chris- 
tians profess that they continue in that 
covenant which Christ ratified by his 
blood, and that they will endeavour to 
obey his precepts, and to follow his ex- 
ample. 'rhese arc ceremonies easy to 
be performed, and as easy to^ be under- 
stood, if we will content ourselveak with 
the account which the writers of the 
New Testament have given of them* 
From aJltiiat hath been said it appi^ars 
that the end and design of religion was 
not to aftlict and oppress us, Inil to make 
us happy, God cun take no pleasure in 
the. miseries and son ows of men : he 
created us to do us good, not to do us 
hann. He gave us iivedoni of action, 
without which we could neither practise 
nor undorstt'iud virtue ; but the conse- 
quence of freedom is, that wc are 
changt'able, and capable of transgressing. 
Therefore he liath also given us laws, in- 
structions, motives, encouragements, and 
assistances* It must l)c confcsse<i, that 
no man, except our Saviour, ever perform- 
ed the whole of his duly so perfectly, that 
he could claim rewards from God on that 
account. But God requireth not of his 
serv'ants this sublime holiness ; he re- 
quires of them that they should preserve 
themselves from obstinate, impenitence 
and from vicious habits, and when they 
have trespassed, that they should repent 
and amend* Great reason have Uiey 
therefore to return him continual thanks, 
and to acknowledge his infinite mercy, 
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which thus stoops and condescends to 
their indrmity. 

If God, without any apparent cause 
for it, had required of men costly gifts 
and sacrifices, which might have reduced 
them to^verty,' and the observation of 
diflSotilt and unimproving ceremonies, 
these indeed would have been hard laws : 
but tberjOhristian religion imposeth no- 
thing like this upon us. If the Gentiles 
believed that such things were required 
from them, they fell into such en'ors 
through their own fault, through the 
mean conceptions which they entertained 
concerning the Deity. If the Jews were 
in some measure burdened with laws of 
this nature, the reason was, because they 
had corrupted themselves, and fallen into 
many of the errors of the Gentiles, so 
that God, as a lawgiver, W'as obliged, if 
we may use that expression, to give them 
precepts suitable, not so much to his 
own nature, and to the dictates of rea- 
son, as to their carnal minds and stub- 
born temper. And yet lie, by his pro- 
phets, instructed them in the superior 
excellence of morality, and in\ited them 
to repentance, with favourable promises 
of iwrdoii and acceptance, and unfolded 
to thfein the spiritual part of religion at 
intervals ami by degrees, as they were 
capable of receiving it. So that in this 
also they had great reason to praise and 
celebrate his long-sufl’ering and good- 
ness. 

I’lius much may suffice concerning our 
duty to God, as far as it may be distin- 
guished from our duty to our neighbour 
and to ourselves. 

SERMON CII. 

Xhe same Text continued ; — or, se- 
condly on our Duty to our Neigh- 
bour. 

Titus, ii. 11, 12. 

TJic grace of God that briiigoth salvation hath 
appcarid to all men, teaching us, that, de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world. 

Wb are here exhorted by the apostle 
to li>*e soberly, righteously^ and godly. 


Sobriety compreltii^nQs our doty to oui> 
selves, righteousness our duty' to our 
neighbour, and godliness our duty to 
God. 

I proceed now to consider that part of 
our duty which ixdates to our neighbour, 
and which is here called, living righte- 
ously or justly. Righteousness frequent** 
ly means all religion in general ; but as 
it stands in the text distinguished from 
godliness and sobriety^ it means our duty 
to our neighbour, which in other places 
of the New Testament is called brotherly 
love or charity. 

1. Under those names of righteous- 
ness, of love, and of charity, the gospel' 
comprehends all those kind offices which 
wc ought to perform towards others. Tint 
friendly behaviour is called love, because 
if wc love a person, first, wc naver envy 
him, or hurt him knowingly and wilful* 
ly; but, secondly, wish him all happi- 
ness, and assist him iis far as we are 
.able ; under which two heads is compre- 
hended our duty to our neighbour. This 
our Saviour commands, when he ex- 
plains and improves that precept of* the 
law, Thun fihah love thy neighbour at 
ihyt(‘lf\ '’Fhc same thing he expresses in 
other words, thus : IVhattoerer yc u'ottld 
that men should do unto you, do ye so 
unto them. 'J’he same jjrecept is to be 
found in the book of 'Fobit, in a form of 
prohibition ; Do that to no 7nan which 
thou hatest, 'I'he meaning is, Whatso- 
ever wc should certainly' and reasonably 
expect from anotlier, if we were in his 
circumstances, and he in ours, that wc 
ought to do to him ; and whatsoever we 
should account ill usage, if wc sufi'ered 
it, that we ought not to do. Concern- 
ing this charily , or brotherly afiection, 
St. Paul hath discoursed in his first epistle, 
to the Corinthians, and hath given it the 
preference oven to faitli and to hope. 
A virtue so reasonable could not be un- 
known to the Pagans; their wise men 
have also recommended it, though they 
call it by otlier names, and have not 
extended it so far as our Saviour hath. 

2. Mutual justice and equity arc re- 
quired from us. Justice is that virtue by 
which wc give to every man what is his 
due by the law of nature, and by the 
laws of civil society, and abstain from all 
injury cither in word or iu decd^ in 
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oinissicn or in coiniiusbion. Thus far 
justic;^ proceeds : cejuity goes btill farllicr ; 
for there are many things which our 
^country retjuires not of \is, and for neg- 
lecting which none can call us before 
the magistrate, which \cl an equitable 
person cannot omit without condemning 
himself. . These sort of duties depend 
ii||>on a groat ^aricty of circumstances, 
ol facts, of persons, of times, and places, 
which may he such, that it would be 
unreasonable to act siccording to strict 
right, tliough the laws would give us 
leave to do it. 

3. The gospel requires that we should 
he charitable towards all persons, as far 
as we are able, an<l they arc deserving, 
by shewing them favour and counte- 
nance, by using our interest in their 
behalf, by giving them our help, and 
by relieving their wants, especially when 
they arc reduced to straits, and unable 
to provide for themselves. 

It is not possible to fix the exact bounds 
and limits of such liberality, especially 
in countries like tins, whore the Uiws of 
the Tand have made a stand and a large 
provision for the poor ; so that this pub- 
lic chaiify is at the same time the pri- 
vate charity of every person who wil- 
lingly discharges his part and jiroportion. 
VVTiat is to be done beyond this, must 
in a great measure b<‘ lell to every one's 
<liscretion. To do inort; tlian this, is 
certainly the duty of several persons ; 
and the truest objects of such clianty 
are often they who neither ask it nor 
receive it from the jiublic. Our Saviour, 
jn the gospel of St, l^nke, commands us 
to gi\^ alms ot such things as wo have, 
tha: is, according to our present cir- 
cum»lances, and proporlionably to our 
fortunes ; wliich being a general direc- 
tion, and not descending to particulars, 
we have no right, that I can tiiscern, to 
burden the consciences of others witli 
fixed rules about it. Only wc arc to 
exhort them to take care that they fall 
not short of our Saviour’s intention. The 
ancient Christians remarkably fulfilled 
these pr^^pts, which was no small cre- 
dit to mm and their aligion, and great- 
ly coilSluccd to recommend the gospel to 
the world, and to further its progress. 

4. The gospel requires of us, in a 
singular manner, humanity and meek- 


ness. Humanity teacheth u^ to temper 
all our words and actions towards our 
neighbour with cj/iliry and goodness, 
and to abstain carefully from ^Ifcvere 
and harsh cxprc.ssions, all cross and rude 
behaviour. M cekness ^restrains our an- 
ger, and keeps it in due bounds,' so* that 
we neither fly out into an unst^^ly pa»- 
sion at the faults of others^vimr into 
railing and reviling, nor liarbour malice 
and revenge in our hearts. Worare all 
of us offended at insolence, ,^O0tem{>t^ 
aingcr, and ill usage ; we are pld^scd 
when we meet with a contrary behavi- 
our ; and consequently this dislike and 
this approbation should be a rule to us 
in*our conduct towards others. . There* 
fore Christ condemns anger and its ef- 
fects, and shews that he gives a more 
excellent precept tlnan is contained in 
the Mosaic law ; for, having observed 
that the law forliad murder, 7V;o// 
iw£ kill ; he adds, /’wf / fta// u7ito ifou^ 
that •whowcTvr is finery u'ilh his brother 
uithovt a vauscy shall be in daup^rr of 
the judgrmc7it, 'l liis is to be iindcr- 
stoo<l of unjust nnd immoderate anger, 
wliich is joined with a desire of reveugc, 
or with a pniiid and ill-grounded scorn 
of our ni ighbour : for wii may be angry, 
when the cause is just, wlu n we keep 
f>iir anger within due bounds, when it 
hath no other aim than si'lf-proservalioii, 
when it is accompanied with a* dt’«;ign of 
reforming ibc offender, and not of doing 
him an injury, and wIk’H it excludes not 
a readiness to forgive him, and .to bo re- 
conciled to him ujion bis amendment. 
Be ye angry, and sin not^ says St. Paul ; 
and let not (he sun (loten upon your 
uralh ; — but ht all hiitcrnessy and cla- 
mour, and erit-itpcaking^ be pttf aaay 
from you, uith all malice, Christ him- 
self was filled with anger and indignti- 
tioii against sonic of the Jews; but at 
the same time he was r<*ady to, bo re- 
conciled to them, and to receive .^them 
favourably, if they would have retilTncd 
to their duty, and his last words W’cre, 
a prayer to God to forgive thc’m. 

By meekness and humanity conten- 
tions and quarrels are avoided, with all 
iheii pernicious consequences, and the 
friendship, good will, and esteem of the 
world is usually secured. But care is. 
to be taken, that, inttcad of these vir- 
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tues, we fall not into those vices which 
have k resemblance of them, and lie 
conccali^ under that fair and false ap- 
pearance ; such is a feigned civility and 
compV^iance, which often covers a base 
and {ferfidious l)|hrt ; ftattery, which is 
as ready to commend or excuse vice, 
as to, praise what is praise-worthy; and 
a mean compliance which approves, or 
seems to approve, the worst of actions. 
These arc as hurtful as meekness and 
bi^maniXy.are useful to society. 

’ I'licse virtues St. Paul hath in view, 
when in his epistle to the Homans ho 
exhorts Christians, in honour to prrfvr 
one another^ to shew respect and civility 
to others, without waiting to see whether 
they -will shew as much to us. And Sj. 
Peter’s direction is, Honour ait men. If 
therefore rudeness and inijunianity, an<l 
harshness of behaviour, be, found in 
Christians, and in Christians vvhf) pre- 
ti;)id to great holiness and zial and piety, 
this is not to he laid to the charcc of 
Christianity, or of those who tijM iircaeh- 
ed it ; but it is the fault of those ‘who 
understand not, or are ii</t willing tc; un- 
derstand, .the plain prcct.pt> of tfu* go.^- 
pcK . 

o. 'Fo these virtues is tiily joined the 
love of peace and concord, botli in tilings 
relating to this world, and in things n- 
lating to religion, wliether th(*y be mut- 
ters ol belief, or riles and ceienionies 
and discipline. But as all virtues ha\e 
a natural union, and can never disagnv, 
without ceasing to be what tiiey are, the 
love of peace must always b<‘ joined 
with the love of truth and righteousness ; 
and concord is 'to be an pursued, that 
we injure not the duty which we owe 
to God and to ourselves. The regarci 
due to peace requires of ev<*ry person, 
tnat he seek not only his own particular 
protit and convenionce, but the advan- 
tage of others, and the coniiiion good of 
ftocie^ ; and by such methods public 
pea^'is settled and preserved. 

^ But because every person hath his own 
private possessions, without which he 
cannot support himself and his family, 
it is impossible for us to live in conc'^gd 
with those who endeavour to wix^j 
defraud us ; we must at least av^j^^^y 
s person, ‘ as an enemy with p^y drive 

'hey arc to 


can hold no imeiliburs^^ and likewise'if 
any one by threats and viofi^nce' w^uld 
force us to act contrary to truth and 
virtue, even the sincerest lover of pcac«t 
must renounce all society with such a 
tyrant, lest he should give up fhdSe 
tilings which in their own nature are 
most excellent and most useful Co man- 
kind, and which God hath expressly 
commanded us never to fomake.' If it 
be pombte, says the apostle, as far 
in ]/ou lieth, live peaceable u ifA all men : 
as far as reason and religion permit, bo 
at peace with othtTs, and let not matters 
of small consoqiicnco^ or those fhults ami 
defects from which none is entirely free, 
interrupt and destroy that union. 

('hristiaii'i arc mcml)ci*s of two socie- 
ties ; as thi»y are men, they belong to the 
country in which they arc born or set- 
tled ; and as they arc Christians, they 
belong to the church of Christ. But as 
this church universal, or catholic chiir^^h, 
is dispersed over the earth, and cannot 
ahseinble togetlier, il was even from 
cient time> ilivided into particnlar and 
national churches. Kvery Christian then 
should be desirous and willing to join 
liiiTiself to bi.s own national church, if he 
Call do it with a safe conscience ; and in 
this atfair, he shouhl not give way to 
.small and einiless scruples, nor expect 
tliat every thing should be conducted 
exactly a> lie* criiild wisii : for perfection 
dwellclh not liere below, and wise men 
must eitluT bear with some things wliich 
they do not approve and cannot mend, 
or they must hirm a religion for them- 
selves and serve God all alone, which 
is by no means agreeable with mutual 
edilication and with llie social natuix; of 
Chiisiiaiuty. 

Hut when things are come to such a 
pass in any notion, tliat (Miristians are 
required to reject and abjure evident 
truths, to approve mon.>irous absurdities 
and llugraiit contradictions, to sacrifice 
reason and common sense to a thing 
most improperly called faith, and to pay 
a blind and slavish obedience to the doc- 
trines, and to the false doctrines of men, 
]^*ch^ a church cannot be accounted a 
and societjs nor is it lawful to 

the pra^w^i^^union with her. For these 
and It stiU’ wi-iglity reasonn, our anccs- 
know not t). 
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tors 4ciparated themselves • from the court hath done the wrong ts softened and re- 
and. the. see of Rome, and began the claimed by Christian lenity. But in 
refomiation. greater injuries, nothing hinders a man 

The apostles, at first, did not separate from seeking the assistance of the laws 
themselves from the Jews, though tlicy and of the magistrate, or if that canAot 
differed grc^atly from them, as long as be done, from acting iiihis own defenC<e ; 
they were permitted in the synagogues for indeed without such a peimiasion AO 
to profess their belief in Christ, to preach civil society could subsist, and all good 
his doctrine, and to reject every thing men would in a manner be bOAnd hand 
contrary to it ; but when this liberty was and foot, and delivered up to the vilest of 
no longer granted to them, they held inankintl. 

tlieir own assemblies apart, and forsook There have been some few of exalted 
the synagogue. After tliis, some dlsscn- minds amongst the gentiles who disap* 
sion arose in the Christian congregations proved and condemned revenge. But 
which were formed of converted Jews our Saviour hath carried the duty fiirther, 
and Gentiles ; for the Jews stuck obsti* and hath tr>]d us, that w'e must love our 
nately to their old rites and ceremonies, enemies, and return good for evil, and 
and the Gentiles refused to observe them, pray for those who use us despitefully, 
But because in other respects the gospel and imitate our lieavcnly Father, who is 
was obeyed by both, and neither were kind even to the unthankful and to the 
compelkd to do any thing that they wicked. 

lield to be unlawful, this difference Many of the Jews and gentiles aC'. 

opinion was to. be mutually toIerate<l, as counted revenge to be lawful, and dfc* 
6t. Paul declares. As for himself, to rided ('hristiari patience as a practice 
tie tveak he became xvcakj that he might absuixi and contrary to linman nature, 
gain, the weak : he was made all things Vet what the gospel requires of this kind, 
to all men^ that he might by all means if wc mistake it not, is very coniineiida- 
savc some* I’lie meaning is, that he ble. If we had been commanded to 
thouglit it a part of (Christian priiclciiro to shr)w particular friendship to wicked men 
comply with his brethren in inattcTs in- who re\ilc and injure us, to account 
different, and to gratify them in all things them worthy and honest persons, to furnish 
consistent with Christianity, them with power and opportunity to hurt 

6'. For the same causes Cdirist com- us, anil not to be upon oiir guard against 
inaruis us to pass over injuries, whether them, these indeed would have been hard 
tiiey affect our goods, our reputation, or sayings. But it is not so ; we arc com- 
dur body, it they are such as n.ay be inanded to love them so far as to pity 
borne without groat detriineiil, and per- their Hults and follies, and to shew them 
iiiits us not on such occasions to avenge, such lenity, forbearance, and kindness, 
ourselves, or to have rccour.se to tlie laws such humarjiiy and civility as can be ot' 
and to the civil magistrate, for mlress. no detriment to us, to pray to God for 
The law of Moses laid no great restraint their repentaucc, and if they prove by 
upon the Jcw.s in this respect ; and some- their hehaviour that they repent And are 
what more of forbearance is required amended, to receive them into favour. # 
from us than was from them. Ye have None can ^ ly that these jux-cepts arc 
heard<t says our Lord, that it hath Uen impracticable. On the contrary, tlioy 
said^ An eye for an eye, — but 1 say unto are so reasonable, that without mutual 
yoUy Resist not cviL The best commen- indulgcncivs of this kind human society 
tators have shcw'cd that these and the can hardly subsist, and frail and fallible 
like precepts, if rightly understood, are creatures cannot live together in tolerable 
in t)iei||||lvcs very fit and very profitable peace and order, unless patience and for* 
to sedfety ; for whilst wc connive at a givencss be in some degree approved aiid 
inj^offenccorinjttry, we put asu^^ their , .u 
much hatred and stnie and variaijj. friendshipr ***'^^ requires of us thus to bear 
wych thetc would be no end, if ‘‘j* ^ world is u?***^®^ wrongs and offenew, and 
wdUld put up with any afl’g* for evil, much, more doth 
4dos, it often comes to puss we should love our friends 
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l^ne&ctorsy and requite kindnesises 
with die same, or, if it be possible, with 
greater ^ours. If therefore the Apos« 
ties had been silent conceniing gratitude, 
yet it . had been plain enough that the 
whole texiour of ibe New Testiiment re- 
quired ^ia virtue. Hut our Saviour com- 
mended the gratitude of the Samaritan 
leper, who returned to give him thanks 
for his cure ; and St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to the Colossians, having exhorted them 
to meekness, long-suifering, forbearance, 
and ehartty, adds these words, And be ye 
thankful) that is, be grateful both to 
God and man. And in his Second 
Epistle to Timothy, describing those 
wiekod men who should arise in the 
church, he says, that they should be 
lovers of their ownsclvcs, and iintiiank- 
ful. 

8. The duties above mentioned relate 
to all men in general, and are to be prac- 
tised by every one through* the whole 
course of his life. There are besides 
these, duties particular to each person, 
according to his age, rank, condition, 
and the relation in which he stands to 
others. Such are the duties of luisbands 
and wives, of parents and children, of 
-mastei^ and servants, of young and old. 

Marriage is reduced by our Saviour to 
its original institution, as it was in the 
beginning, before the passions of men 
had broken through the rules which 
right reason prescribed, and by polygamy 
had brought poverty, jealousy, and dis- 
cord into houses, and many troubles and 
mischiefs into the world ; to which had 
been added another **vil, that of frequeiit 
divorces upon frivolous causes. U’hc 
gospel requires of those who enter into 
this state, that they pass iheir days toge- 
ther in concord and frieiidship, and in a 
Joint care of their families. 

The gospel requires that behaviour 
from parents to children and from c'hil- 
dren to parents, vvhicfi all wise men 
must^approve. It commands parents to 
educate their children in the fear of God, 
and to give them all necessary instruction 
and maintenance, and neither to spoil 
them by foolish indulgence, nor to use 
them harshly and imperiously, ami pro- 
voke them to wrath, by which they will 
alienate thpir affection, and may drive 
them to take bad courses. They arc to 


be guided by admoiiishment.aad reason, 
unless they be of iticarrigible di8|K»si- 
tions. 

It commands children to honotir add 
love and succour their parents, to pbey 
them in all things, and in the Lord ; 
that is, in all things which are agreeable 
to Christianity, or not contrary to it ; for 
in that case, He that lofoeth father or 
mother more than me, says our Lord, is 
not tcorthy of me. 

Hut this is a plea for disobedience that 
rarely happens : and there is more dan* 
gir in Christian nations, that children 
should pay too little than too much re^ 
sped to father and mother. One of the 
great evils which monkery brought into 
the Christian world, was the inveigling 
and stealing of young persons, and re- 
ceiving them into religious orders, witli- 
out the consent, and against the consent, 
of their parents. In this the monks 
acted like true disciples of the pharisees, 
who compassed sea and land to moke 
j)roselytes, and who also taught children 
to disobey their parents; and you* will 
find it to have bivii and to be the practice 
of all fanatics of every sort and tribe, to 
seduce ]0ung pe(»ple fi*oin that dcfert^ncc 
which they ought to pay to those whom 
God and nature have appointed for their 
guides and guardians in their render 
years. 

Jn the time when the gospel was first 
fireaclied, servants for the most part were 
slav es ; and as many of these were con- 
verted to Christianity, with or without 
their niasters, it was to he leared lest 
they shouhl take too imuh upon iliein, 
and think too well of tliemselves, by en- 
tering into a religion which comma ndi'd 
all men to treat one another as brethren. 
This might have brought a discredit upon 
the gospel, and have been an hindrance 
of its pi ogress. I’hereforc St. I^eter and 
St. Paul earnestly exliort servants or 
slaves to obey iheir masters, and to be in- 
dustrious and honest, and dutituliy to 
serve not only the just and gci^lg.but the 
harsh and frovvard. 

The law of nature knows no such thing 
as slavery ; for by nature ail men are free 
and equal : but by the civil laws and by 
the practice of nations it was established, 
and Jt still continues amongst those who 
know not the gospel, and, the more is the 
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shaine and the pity, it is to be found in 
some places where Christianity is pro- 
fessed. I’he religion of Christ, when it 
iirst made its progress in the world, left 
the civil laws of nations, in a great mea- 
sure, as it found them, lest by altering or 
repealing them it sJiould bring confusion 
and disturbance into Ininian society ; but 
as by its own genius and tendency it leads 
men gently back to the pieccpts of na- 
ture and equity,- to kindness and to mer- 
cy, it put an end by degrees, in most 
civilized places, to that excessive distain e 
and difference between masters and slaves, 
which owed its original to outrage and 
ivar, to violence and calamity: so that 
in Christian countries the service which 
is performed is usually, as it ought to be, 
voluntary and by agreement. 

But what the writers of the Now Tes- 
tament hav(‘, said concerning slaves, holds 
true concerning hired seivants, and all 
those who are employed in otlier denomi- 
nations under a master, that they discliargc 
their ollice modestly, diligently, and wil- 
lingly, and act with faithfulness and in- 
tegrity in every thing that is committed 
to them. 

'J'o all masters the gospel ci^ns that 
they be good and just, forbearing haugh- 
tiness, ijisolenco, and threatening, and 
rcm't mbering that th<*y also have a master 
in hea\on. 

'I'he same sort of directions may be 
applied to all who are invested with 
power in any ollice or station, and to 
all wlio are placed uiuler their govern- 
ment. 

Of tliobc who are appointed to teach 
Christianity, it is required that they study 
and endeavour to preach it in its own 
native and amiable simplicity, tv on as it 
is contained in the holy scriptures, and 
that their aim and intention be to do ho- 
nour to religion, and to make men wiser 
and better. Tliis also tends to cremate and 
preserve a mutual esteem betw'een those 
w ho t(‘ach, aud those who are taught, 
than wbiduberc can be nothing mure de* 
sirable mm to the one and to the otlier; 
for the^orld passeth away w-ith all its 
concerns, but the good effect of brotherly 
love and Christian edification i^ stable 
and permanent. 

Of youpg people it is requiitx! that 
they be of a teachable and tractable tem- 


per, and that they furnish themselves by- 
times with useful knowledge and skill, 
which will enable them to live'cdntent- 
cdly and reputably, it is also required 
of them, that they pay respect to the 
aged, and be willing to senx and assist 
them both on account of the bodily infir- 
mities which attend that part of life, and 
because it will be their o>^n state if God 
giv(^s them length of days, anjsL because 
humanity suggests that we 'should be 
courteous to tliosc who probably will .nOt 
stay long with us, and because the aged, 
have commonly more knowledge and disr 
creiion, and can instruct the j&ung in 
things of importance. 

From the aged it is expected, that they 
be endued w ith Christian virtues, and set 
a good ex am pie to others, since they havo’ 
the advantage of long obsi^rvation to 
make them sensible of the folly of vice, 
and the beauty and utility of goodness. 
Age also tempers and weakens the pas- 
sions, except in those who arc enslaved 
to wicked habits ; age also usually Imngs 
prudence and judgment; and tliesc things 
render the old very capable of assisting 
and directing the young, especially when 
they can make proper aliow'anccs for the 
warmth and the defects of youth, and can 
preserve themselves free from austerity 
and moroseness. Lastly, it become.^ them 
to meditate on death, as on a change 
which is near at hand, and to be pre- 
pared to go hence with dcci*ncy and re- 
signation. 

C oncerning the duty of kings, the 
Apostles have said nothing, becaute at 
that time there were no Christian rulers. 
l’l>e law of nature, and the laws of their 
OHO nations, and the law of Moses and 
the gospel, are suflicient u) teach ^them 
their ollice, and to^ shew them that the 
j)ower which their country hath commit- 
ted to chem is a powTr only to do good, 
and to restrain evjl, and to promote tha 
public welfare. 

But concerning the duty of subjects to 
their princes, the New Testament is nOt 
silent. 'Fhc Apostles recommend-, In 
general expressions, submission and ob^ 
dience to all who arc in authority. St. 
Paul observes upon this head, that there 
is no power but from God, and that the 
powers which be are ordained of Ood^ 
The meaning is, that civil government is. 
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agreeable to the will of Goc^ and ariscHli 
from the nature of things ; for God hath 
so^made mankind, that neither can they 
subsist without society, nor soc'icly with- 
out goveroinent, nor govc^riimcnt without 
^rulersi. It is therefore the duty of every 
private f^rsou to be a quiet and a peacr- 
able subject, to do noliiing which tends 
to introduce discord and confusion, and 
the ruin of tlie state; but lo defend his 
country on all occasions, and with all 
his power. 

Lastly, there is a paiiiciilar duty in- 
cumbent upon every person, and arisin<r 
from h^ particular occnpulion. state, 
office, or profession, nainely, iliat lie ac- 
quire the skill and the knowU-dLi. which 
shall make him fit for it, tit to act. in it 
prudently and honestly; <iso wliat soever 
virtues and good qualities he may pos- 
sess, he is inexcusable both with Cu>d and 
man. 

Such is our duty to our luighboui, 
Jis it may be collected frcjiu reas(»n and 
revelation. 

SEHiMO f’lir. 

By UoCTOU JoRVl.V. 

(9a the same text; or, thirdly, on 
our Duty to ourselves. 

Titus, ii. II, IC. 

The grace of God that bringeih salvation lint it 
appeared to all men, tcaohiiiu lh.it de- 
nying (ingodhiies!. and woihlly wc 

should live soberly, iightconsly, and golly, 
in this present world. 

We are here exliorted by the Apostle to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly. 
Sobriety coinpreliends our duty to our- 
selves, righteousness our duty to our 
neighbour, and godliness our duty to 
God. 

I shall conclude iny observations upon 
the text with examining that part ot our 
duty* which, although it hath some re- 
ference both to God and to our neigh- 
bour, yet relates more immediately to 
ourselves. This St. Paul calls, living 
soberly. The word sobriety hath a more 
jUXtensiye signiheaCion in the original 
chan in our language, and comprehends 
in it. a right exercise ot our reason and of 


our natural phwers, and a discreet go- 
vernment of our passions. 

Amongst the helps which God hath 
bestowed upon u«, lo lead \is to obedience 
au<l to Jiappiness. Jiiay be reckoned cer- 
tain useful dispositions luul ])iojK;nsitics, 
which ar<‘ tailed lUJlural inclinations, 
which we feel more or less as soon as wc 
<-ome to the use of reason, and which, 
if w<‘ do not c'oiTupt and stifle them, 
will he (Mmlinned and improved hy daily 
i-xperii-ncc, and appear both proliiable 
and coininendablc. serve as a 

counterlKiLince to those j^a'^sions which 
incline us lo evil. 

^lr^t of ail then, m.-n are so formed 
hy their (’re:iror ihit they love truth and 
hate fiKihood. No <nie chooseth to 
inistaki!; to err, and to be di ceived ; 
t V(Ty one is willing and desirous to see 
things as ihey really are. We may safely 
take it for granted, thiil there arc none 
so brutisli, so savage, and so ignorant, 
as not lo approve truth and blame fulso- 
hooii in general. Consequently they 
must acknowledge that it is iigly^iiid 
wi< ke<l to deceivi', and that it is good and 
amiublt‘ to instruct. 

P»y the s.Timi use of reason num sec 
that it is belter in geiii ral to do good than 
UmIo liurl to another, and they generally 
own it, unhss some violent piesion pn- 
\;i»ls Tuth them, andstilhs llie dictates of 
nature. When the mintl growl calm and 
capable of exercising its iiowers, they 
discoviT tli(‘ litness of sucli a behaviour, 
they wish that others would act so towards 
them, and they endeavour to perforin 
ihi'inselves wliat they thus approve in 
others. 

iieiK’e by sl'. ps and degn es wo art 
able to acquire* right notions of all soit^ 
of viiluesand vices. I'.very virtuous dis- 
position is ailvaiitageous (oOiiiM-lves and 
to others, and ev» ry vici.>ii.s habit is 
luiitful to ourselve.s and lo olher^. liUt 
It must he rememb'Ted that the uselul- 
ness arising ironi virtue is not to be con* 
''idemi as con lined to a few action.^ or to 
a ftwv men, or lo ii short space ortiine : 
tlie whole race of mankind, as far as we 
can be connected with thtnii, and the 
whole duration of our life, and oi»r fer- 
ture blatc likewise, are to be taken into 
consideration. What therefore is i^ijgfai 
upon the whole, is agreeable U> virtue • 
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&nd that is to he ci|^lccl vicious wliich 
hath a cc»ntrary effect ; and we say that 
men would promote the general happi- 
ness and their own nt the same time, if 
they would observe the rule of doing 
good to all ; and that the opposite be- 
haviour will be |,eriiieioiis to th(‘m. To 
observe this rule, is to live according to 
the dictates of unprejudiced reason, or to 
■ live according to nature, and to pursue 
the t iid for which they are calhd into 
being ; and in acting thus there is a de- 
cency and a dignity, whence arise self- 
approbation and satisfaction of mind. 
E\ery one, if *he will constilt his own 
heart, and speak his ihoughti; sincerely, 
must own that virtue is beautiful and 
honourable, and worthy of l()\e and 
upraise; and that vic€' is deformed, and 
. shameful, and detestable. Notfiing can 
silence this opinion, which naturally ris<‘s 
in our minds, except some violent passim »n 
depriving us of the free use ufgreascm. 

Hence we collect and conclude, that 
almighty God hath implanted in litiinan 
nature those inclinati(Uts which make us 
love virtue and truth whercNer they ap- 
pearand shew themselves to us, and slum 
vice, error, and falsehood, when we know 
them to he what they are. Hence like- 
wise it follows, that the goodness and de- 
cency, or the dishonesty and cleh)rmity of 
actions, depend not at dll up*)n the will 
and the appointment of men, and of hu- 
man laws, but upon the naiun’ itself and 
the rtlation and connection of things, 
which is fixed and unchangeable: lor as 
trutli and falsehocul depend not upon us, 
so neither do virtue and 'ice. I’liis un- 
alterable nature of goo<l and evil, of 
right and wrong, ainl these judgments 
concerning it, which our t>\vn siUises and 
apprcliensions lead us to make, are helps 
which Hod hath gi\er. us against the 
pcAWir and the temptaf ioii'^ of sin. ^VJ^eI' 
a man doth ill, he luwauiiy condemns 
himself; when he doth weil, lie ap- 
proves his own behaviour. This St. 
Pafit.'hath in view', when. Iw says con. 
cerning the gentiles, Jr/icn the gnititc\ 
•who have 7iot the flo by nature the 
things contained i$i the iatL\ these, 
ing nut the law, are a law to them- 
selves, which shtxo the work of the iaw 
•wHiten in their hearts : their conscience 
irtsQ bita’ing witness,' and their thoughts 


the mean while accusing or else extnsing 
one another, 

1. The first duty* then which we owe 
to ourselves, is to cultivate and improve 
that natural inclination which wfe have 
to hwe truth and virttic : for this is the 
foundation of all goodness, that We be 
able to distinguish truth from failiiehood, 
that we esteem it when we hav^^found jt, 
and that \vc prefer what is and 
honest to every thing that fe' evil and 
base. Hnlcss we love truth, ' nve' shall 
either lU'ver find it, or, if we accidentally 
meet with it, wc shall set no due valut 
upon it. Truth shuns those who despise 
it, or becomes as useless to them as if it 
were ijuite unknown. By the assistance 
of truth we arrive to a knowledge of 
virtue, and we arc taught to esteem it 
as w'c ought ; they arc united*^ together : 
without truth thi‘rt! can he no virtue, 
and without virtue, trutlt is of small 
use. 

I’herc arc an innumerable variety of 
truths, of wliich those of the greatest use 
and importance arc, the knowledge of 
(iod and of religion, and of ourselves, 
and of eternal life*, and of the way to 
])ap])iness both here and hereafter. The 
gospel of Christ is frecjuently called the 
truth hv the sacred vvriU'rs ; and abtivc 
all otlu r things it most deservetli' that 
hoiuiuiahle name and character, because 
it surpasseth all other aids and methods 
for the, discovering of this most valu- 
able knowledge. Christ promised to hit 
.Apostles the Spirit of truth, who should 
lead them into all truth, that is, all nc- 
ct'Sbiuy truths n lating to morality and 
religion. Christ prays to his Father that 
he would sanctify them in truth, and 
‘'ay.‘-, that his word is truth. When he 
stocxl before Pilate, lie professed that for 
this end he came into the world, that ha 
might biiar witness to the truth j and 
every one, says he, that is of the truth, 
hvareth my voice. For whosoever'' sin- 
cerely loves the truth, and dilij^etakly 
seeks it, will acknowledge and receiva 
the gospel, when Christ himself 
Apostles teach and confirm it. W^are 
of God, says St. John ; he that know^ 
eth God, Aeareth us; he that is Hot 
God, heareth not us; htfreby we 
know the spitit of truth and the spirit 
of error. Thus tha first duty w^ich we 
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'owc-to ourselves is to love truth aud 0$ to acquiesce ^ thajt s^tipu 
’virtue. the providence, of^ofl hath placcdiAis ; 

, rTlwf Hebrew language hath nq word to be inoderaU', and peaceable, and ho- 
'which. exactly answ'ei^ to the word yir- nest in our endeavours to adviince our; 
lue; therci^re this word is scarcely to selves to a bi tter condition ; and to have 
be fouud^ii the writers of the Xcw Testa- the public good and tlie interests of 
mcitb, Instead ot it, they say righteous- Ohri.stianity more in \ievv than our own 
ness, .borliness, the tear of God, and the private proiir. Else n//y o/ie Uiuihi:th 
like which expressions the same himself to he somewhat ivhen he is «<)- 

■thing. ij;,n>cant. Huwe\or, St. Paul in thing, such an one, says St. Paul, rfc- 
in one place uses the word virtue, and ccivct/i himsef. By tiiis virtue the iniiid'^ 
'reconuuends llie love of virtue aiul of is kept free from pride, insolence, vani- 


tnuth .^u very strong terms: JlinaUy, 
brethren^ says he, uhatsocier things arc 
• whatsoever things arc honest, what- 
■irUeiicr things arc just, what sot nr things 
4t!r4 pure, whalxsotra things arc lovely, 
whatsoever things arc of good report: 
if t^ere be any virtue, and if there U' 
wgy praise, ihink on these things. Those 
’things which ye haw both learned, and 
^received, .and heard, and seen in me, 
do; ami the peace erf Hod shall he xutk 
'^ou* From which, and the like exhorta- 
tiofis, it is manifest that tlio love of truiii 
mid virtue, which the gospel reciin^nu nds 
■and requires, is not a baie uct upation of 
•the understanding, a barren bj)ccuUuivc 
inquiry -ooBcerning the nature of inorali- 
Xy,, but a practical knowledge <»f ii dwell- 
ing in our hearts, by wliich, when we 
have found out truth, and know wdiat is 
virtue, \vc suit our life and behaviour to 
our pca'suasion, <»penlv profess the truth, 
and rcgqinnicnd it to others, and shew 
forth virtue in our nuiiim rs and conver- 
lation, whatsoever inconveniences may 
press us, and w bat soever da;»geis may 
ihreaten us, for our adherence to them. 

2. The gospel coinniands us to think 
modestly of oiiiselveh, and U/ shew foith 
this modesty in our words and action’-, 
which i 3 .calle<l huniiiiiy by C’lirislian 
writers,;, and is foundcil upon a riglii 
knowledge of oiirsei.es. V/heii we are 
well acquainted with our own delixts, 
and^ sensible how lar .short we fall of 
pelfect goodness and knowledge, this 
usually produces in us dispositions to 
{think and speax lowly of ourselves, and 
net 'am biliously to seek employments for 
which \vc are not qualified, recompenses 
jund respects to which we liav c no claim, 
and praises ai J honours which we have 
•done nothing to deserve ^ tUi^ teacheth 


ty, .self-love, and self-conceit. 

J Jowiwer, it is to be remembered, that 
humility may be carried to an excess,^ 
and tliat by debasing ourselves too much, 
and givin.i^ way too tamely to oppresjiion 
and insolence, or l)y a sheepish indolence 
and an ovvr-difiidencc of our abilities, 
we may wrong both oUrsi lvcs, and bur 
friends, and society, to wliich we might 
ave 

to Ik' modest and humble, and quiet Wl 
peaceable, it is likewise our duly to be 
useiul to mankind, and to employ wdiat- 
ever powers and talents (5od hath 
initbsl to us for the public good. . 

J^y this virtue we are disposi'il not to 
de.spise our inferiors, but to value the 
good qualities of others, and viillingly to 
c.'unmend rliem ; in the exercising" of 
which duty, it i.s much better to think 
too fa\(uu'ably than too hardly of any 
person, and ratlu r to esleonv him too 
much than to detrac't from him. For 
although we are by no means to praise 
others against our own conscience, and 
fi’i lliose aeeoniplishments ()f w liicli they 
IV entirely and manifestly void, yet 
•^ince they who in some r(‘v|?ccb> are our 
ink irs, ill other iesj>ecl'< otten equal or 
‘=ur| ‘•s us, we Ikivi‘ continual occasion 
I ) <*xen isc humility and candour, in 
riving lo every oni’ all the regard aijd all 
the respect ibai lie can reasonably liesire. 
I’lii.s behaviour liie Apostles Jef|iiire from 
us: Sid nut uoinwlvrv one to anotlnr in 
the fear of (rod. Alt oj you l/c sidjcct 
one to another, and be clothed uii^kvA 
miUiy : Jvr God i esisteth the proud, ^and 
givcih grace to the humble. Let nothing 
he done through strife or ^ vain glory, 
buPin lowliness of mind let each estten^ 
other better than themselves. Look not 
every man on his own things, that isj. on 
S S 2 ' 
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liis own profit and .^ntcrest, but evcrjf 
man also on the things of others, 

3. If wc would perform our part in 
life as becomes rc»as()nablc creatures and 
Christians, it is necessary that we possess 
in some degrei^ the \irtue called pru- 
dence, by which all other \irtiies are 
regulated and conducted, by which we 
are rc'strained l'ron\ acting rashly and 
hastily, we weigh the circumstances of 
things, and then we do what cortainl\ or 
probably tends to the public good. This 
behaviour concerns our whole life, and 
all our words and actions, which, unless 
they be accompanied with discretion and 
foresight, may jirove pernicious to our- 
selves and our neighbour, though our 
intentions were not evil. In the Pro- 
\er.bs of Solomon, and in the book of 
Ecelesiasticus, there are many useful 
precepts of this kind, and our SuMour 
hath exhorted us to join the prudence 
of the serpent to the simplicity of the 
do\c. Christian prudence is often occu- 
pied in forming right judgments of reli- 
gious truths, duties, actions, and opi- 
nions. It preserves us from being im- 
posed upon by deceitful or mistaken 
men, in things relating (o faitli or prac- 
tice ; if directs us to adhere to tho plain 
word of (bul, as it is contained in tlie 
Scriptures, in all that we arc to believe 
and to do. By the assistance of this 
Yirtiie we prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good, according to the ad- 
vice of St. Paul; we believe not every 
spirit, as St. John admonisheth, but try 
the spirits whether they are of CkxI, 
because many false prophets are come 
into the world. Klse we might fall into 
nuuiberlo<is errors ; for every age, and 
ever) nation, usually produc<*th a plen- 
tiful ham'st of dea*i\(Ts; and he who is 
unsteady and unu.iry will never want a 
false guide to mislead liiin. 

4. The writers of the New 'restano'nt 
frequently and strictly command us to 
ob^rve the rules of temperance in our 
foOT, and in all law ful pleasures and na- 
tural inclinations : by which it is not 
their design to deprive us of the conve- 
niences of life, but to make us beware 
ic^t by the abuse of things innocent and 
useful, wo should render our souls and 
bodies unfit to perform their several 


functions ; lest we should waste our &r- 
and impoverish ourselves and our 
dependents ; and lest wc should corrupt 
others by bad Example. Therefore the 
gospel forbids drunkenness, debauchery, 
extravagance, and intemperance, r and all 
Mich irregularities, and recommends chas- 
tity and sobriety : and these precepts it 
enjoins altogether for ouc owjii sakes, for 
(he good of each individual, and of fa- 
milies, and of human society. 

5. Men are so made, and such is their 
condition, that they who indulge thcon- 
selvrs in laziness, will want many things 
necessary both for soul and botly. What- 
soever state of life we be in, we cannot 
live reputably without labour. There- 
fore vv ise men in all times have agreed in 
condemning idleness, as pernicious to 
h 11 man nature, and a scandalous abuse 
of those powers and abilities which God 
hath conferred upon us. And there is 
the more reason to detest it, because slug- 
gish people arc not only destitute of the 
conveniences of lit'c and of a mind capa- 
ble of<»njoying them, but are remarkably 
prone to every thing that is ba<l, as ex- 
perience tchtilies, \Vhen poverty and la- 
ziness take possession of a man, lying, 
ami clieating, and stealing, are the usual 
consequences, together with every kind 
of slnimeless and sordid meanness, dis- 
ingeiuiily, and dishoiu’sty. Besides, lha 
human mind is naturally restless, and 
occupied continually upon some object 
and design. It is the unavoidable con- 
sei] lienee of being awake. Unless then^ 
fore the mind l)C improved by honest 
meditations, and employed in useful la- 
bours, it gives itself up to expensive 
amusements, to loose imaginations, to 
unlawful iK’iions, to kecjiing bad (om- 
pany and ba(i hours, or to strolling from 
one .isseinbhy to another, or to drinking 
or gaining, which are Very improperly 
called diversions and recreations, ami 
only serve to add to the miseries and ca- 
lamities of life, iir^tead of alleviating or 
removing them. We have received from 
(lod a soul and a body, and we are ob- 
liged to take due care of both, 'fhe soul 
is to be exercised in acquiring useful 
knowledge, without which wc shall be 
blinded by ignorance, and swayed by 
vice, and foil into many faults which 
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miffht easily have been < avoided. The 
body is to be occiipicyl in such exercises 
as may strengthen it, iiiul make it capa- 
bic of porroriuing, what the understand- 
ing mfommends as proper to be done ; 
and thus we become able to accomplish 
wh&t oiir own nature requires, what our 
friends and families, and society, may 
justly hope and expect from us. 'I'hese 
are the dictates of reason, and these dic- 
tates are enforced and recommended to 
us by the sacred writers. T/iis is a 
faithful saying, says St. Paul to Titus, 
end these things 1 mil that thou affirm 
constantly, that they "who have believed 
in God wight be careful to maintain 
good xcorks : these things art good and 
profitabtfl' mito men. And again : Let 
ours also learn to maintain good •works 
for necessary uses, that they be not un- 
fruit fuL To maintain go<Ml work^, iv 
translated in the margin, to profess ho- 
nest trades. Let every Christian be of 
some calling and occupation, that he ina) 
live creditably and usefully to himsilf 
and others. Tliis precept belongs, in 
some sense, to all persons, to kings and 
nobles as well as to the poorest jieople, 
that they may know how to n('t suirnbly 
to their several conditions. Great n*ve- 
nues, and power, and iionour arc given 
or trusted to men, for no other purpose 
than to enable them to govern those wlio 
are eomniitted to their hands, and U) 
provide for the public welfare : and U) 
perfT)nii tJie oUices of such a statioJi with 
tolerable cre<lit and dignity, is a chargs 
which recpiireth industry and appliciition, 
and many good qualities. As 0) the 
biilk of mankind, the case is too clear to 
want j)roof. To such bel<)ngs the a<l- 
moniriou of St. Paul, who liaving dc- 
clan’d concerning himself, that he ha<l 
often wrought witli labotlr and travail 
night and day that he might not be 
chargeable to others, recoinniends to 
Christians the same, bidiaviour: If any 
will not work, says he, neither should he 
e&t. There are some who walk disor- 
derly amongst you, zeorking not at alt, 
but are busy-bodies. Now them that are 
suck we commafid and exhort by our 
Lord Jesus ChHst, that with quietness 
they ^ork, eating their own bread, 

6. There is a virtue extending itself 
to many parts of our Christian duty. 


' which is called contcntcducss. It is an 
even disposition, '*by which, witliout re- 
pining and complaining, we bear our 
coxidilion though it be inconvenient ; and 
it is founded on a firm faith and reliance 
upon the providence of God^ and upon 
his veracity in performing his promises; 
as likewise upon a knowledge of, our 
many defects, by which we arc sensible 
that if God were to deal with us in strict 
justice, according to our deserts, our state 
might be much worse than it is. Who- 
soever firmly believes that the course of 
things m gimcral, and every ])articular 
event, is guided by the divine providence, 
with perfect wisdom and goodness, for 
the good of Iiis creatures, especially of 
those who s(‘fve him, will easily persuade 
himself that God hath reasons for which 
he permits sonu* to suflbr hardships, and 
to in* exercised with adxersity. These 
reasons ho will believe to be .sufficient, 
though ])eihap.s he know them not in 
tlu’ir full extent; nor will he suffer any 
dishonouralilo thoughts and hard suspi- 
cions coiHi riling fiod’s goodillps> niliai- 
boiir in his mind, since God liiUli gra- 
ciously declar(‘d that patience under af- 
fliction shall receivii an ample ivwaid in 
the world to come ; and that those things 
w hich seem grievous to * be borne, and 
which human nature would willingly 
slum, often conduce to the health of the 
stud, and often preserve us from many 
faults to which a continuance of prosjie- 
ritv e\|)()seth us. The disc«>urses of our 
Saviour and of his Apostles abound with 
ex hoi tut ions to contentment undiT a low 
and inconwnieiit state, and with great 
encouragement and fa\ourable promises 
to those who trust in God, and au' sutis- 
fad with the portion which he allots to 
them. And indeed this virtue is of sin- 
gular use to all who would learn to p.iss 
quietly and safely through thi.s world to 
a better, lie whose desires are mode- 
rate, meets with few temptations and few 
disappointments; but he whose heart is 
set upon wealth, though he possess much, 
is ever desiring something more, and 
therefore ncNcr at heart's ease; and if Jic 
meet with losses, becomes most misera- 
ble, though he still possesses what a per- 
son contented wdth a little would think 
more than sufficient, and is ready to take 
junjustifiable methods with to re- 
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iriove his forfSnes. C^^siich singular atl- 
vantap.o is it to <losire no . more than un- 
c^rrnpted nature rcquiros, iiiifl so greatly 
(iolh it coiuluce even to our present hap- 
piness. ^riu reibre the gosprl condemns 
nntonly coveu^usness, which, as St. Paul 
Says, is idolatiy, hut a gn (’dy desire ol* 
fiXten^l advantages, of high stations, of 
power and worldly prosperity. 

•' A contempt r'f riches is so often incul- 
cated n the New Ti'slament, that it seems 
needless to b»in'7 proofs of it. Scarndy 
is there any thing which is more earnestly 
covc‘ted tVaii wealth, and yet there is not 
any thing innocent in itself whence greater 
e\ils arise; and this is the reason why 
Christ requires of us not to s(‘t our hearts 
upon it : he required it out of mere kind- 
and compassion towards men, who 
Know not what is expedient for them. 
V<n whether wo have received our riches 
from our ancestors, or acquired them 
ourselves, so it happens, that through 
our own folly they often do us miieli 
more hayii than good, 'I'hey arc often 
attended eitlier with covetousness, or 
with luxury, and a vehement love of 
pleasure. When they arc joined to co- 
vetousness, the fear of losses with which 
such persons arc tormented is worse than 
povcrly ilsidf, they labour under appre- 
hensions of evils wJiieh may ncNi r come, 
or whicli human priKUnce cannot pr(‘- 
Aont; they are sordid and uncharitable, 
and therefore <lisliked and despised, and 
they can hardly nfrain from any thing 
mean andvih-, when ihoie is a prns.pcct 
of gain. When riches are i(uned to lux- 
ury, such persons imieetl are not shi\t*.s 
to ilieir wealth, but which is ratJier 
worse', they arc slaves to their p:ussions 
and appetites, to a thousand loilies and 
vices. 

Not lliat we an‘ to gi\v‘ away all our 
possessions, and reduce oiirsel\es to a 
state of poverty, a slate w hich hath its 
temptations no less than a stale of super- 
fluous abundance : f>nl y wc arc lo re- 
member that these tilings are entrusted to 
us, and that we must make a sober and 
discreet use of them, that use wJucli God, 
and nature, and socict), require. 

7. To content (Incss should be added 
modesty, a virtue by which wc arc taught 
never to say or do ahy thing w'hicii bc- 
comcb nd|K)ur Christian character, but to 


avoid all that fs rude and indfec'cnt^^ To 
this virtue relate these cj^h'oflaiions of 
St. Paul : Lcf no vornipt com^/Ucation 
proceed out of t/our mouthy that 
w/iic/i id' gootf to the vse of ^e^fying^ 
tnot it may minkter grace t 6 tfte Jl^ar- 
c/'.v. Furniention and all mdcaitness— 
let it not once he named aynnngU yoUy ad 
beeoinetk saints ; neither yilthinfsSy nor 
foolish tafkingy nor jesting^ xvhick ate 
not convenient. 

If these things are not even to ' be 
named, much less aix* ihey to be prac- 
tised by Christiai.'^ : and the Apostle is 
the more earnest in rccotnmonding this 
modesty in words and actions to ^thc first 
believers, because the gentiles were no- 
torious offenders in this point;^^' 

lo this modesty is to be joined mode- 
ration in our apparel, and consequently 
in our furnitnre, and in all our cxpenccs. 
Of this St. Peter and St. Paul make some 
mention, and observe at the same time 
that the endowments of the mind are the 
best and fairest ornament. No ijrccuic 
bounds' can be fixed to duties of this 
kind, and a reasonable latitude must be 
left for compliance with custom. The 
best general rule is to follow the example 
of those of our own rank and condition 
who arc accounted wise and prudent, 
and free from vanity and extravagance : 
and these restrictions cannot be called 
rigid and severe, since they only forbid a 
profusion which is attended with number- 
less evils . 

Lastly : In the exercise of all the fore- 
mentioned virtues is contaiind and co(n- 
bists the duty which is called solWenial, 
and which our Saviour requires from his 
disciples. To deny ourselves is, first, to 
cast olV all \icious inclinations and un- 
lawful desiim; secondly, to reject and 
a\oid every fflng that w(5^find by expe- 
rience lo be a u'lnptation and an incite- 
ment to sin ;'^and thirdly, to be W'illing 
to part w ith any object, if i ver we should 
be placed in such circumstances, that 
either that object or our religion must be 
quitted. 

Such is our duty to ourselves, to which 
wc shall endeavour to conform^ if we 
love ourselves with a rational affection, 
and set a just value on our better part, 
on our immortal soul. 
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SERMON CIV. 

A 

By Bts^hop Hickman. 

An ewiy a necessary Duty. 

Ecclks. xi. 9* 

BiQoiite, O young: man, in tliy youtK, and let thy 
beai t cheer thee in the days of tliy youth, 
and walk in the ways of thy licart, ami in the 
tight of thine eyes; but know that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment. 

In this book of Ecclesiastes, Solomon 
calls himself the preacher, thinking it 
no dipsa^ement to his royal dignity to 
descend min government to instruct his 
people. God had blessed him with the 
greatest wisdom, and the t ircumstance of 
his reign afforded him sudicicut 
rience in the world ; so that having ob- 
served and tried the several courses of 
human life,, in this book ho sums up nil 
his observations, for the honoui\of God, 
and the benefit of succeeding ages. Here 
he has shewn us the true bounds of wis- 
dom anci folly, what is either profitable 
or hurtful to the* sons of men ; the pow- 
erful inclinations which vve have to \ice, 
tind the more powerful motives to allinv 
us to virtue. Here the. ways of God are 
faithfully related, tlie natuiv of man is 
perfectly described, and the necessary 
connection between folly and repentance, 
sin and judgment, is exactly shewn. Here 
iie recounts all the follies of liis youth, 
and the exciir-sions of liis riper years; Iiis 
fond pursuits after pleasure and mirth, 
women and wine, and all things hicli 
vain and inconsiderate men are a[)l to 
set their hearts upon ; and lie sums up .ill 
in this short sentence, oframfy, all 

is vanitif^ 'I’liough tlu* words of my text 
arc principally directed to the young, yet 
they comprehend the whole compass of 
^our Jives, and may serve for instruction 
to every age ; they shew us how natu- 
-rally youth begins in folly and sin, vv Inch 
, jpeccssarily Icawls us to repentance in our 
riper years, and if continued in, brings 
us to judgment at our latter end. In tlie 
following discourse, I shall consider. 

The inclinations of youth, and the va- 
' Jiity of them ; which cannot be more ele- 


intly expri*«5cu in thjik former parts 
' the text, where^ SoloibW firtificiatly 
exposes the humouT of that age, by show- 
ing how it indulges its own fancy, and 
affects nothing more than a boundless, 
uninterrupted flow of pleasures. He 
knew the natural heat and giddiness of 
youth ; how want of experience renders 
them incapable of advice, and impatient 
of contradiction or restraint; and who 
even take a pride in rejecting all piu* 
dence and consideration. All this the 
preacher knew, and therefore did not at- 
tempt to stop the young man in his course, 
by crossing the current of his pleasures ; 
but he allows him the full scope and 
swing of his lusts, and lots him follow his 
own inclinations, to see what will b<* the 
«nd. llvjoivcj O young matt ^ in thy youths 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy I/O id hy and xceifk in the ways of thy 
hearty and the sight of thine eyc^. And 
though this at first sight seems very pleas- 
ing, yet if we vi(*w it nearer, we shall. find 
thci passage so full of danger, as ralhcr 
to dibcouragi; a wise man's attempt, than 
iiuite his curiosity, • 

As, lirst; Re/o/cey 0 young man. And 
what is joy, but folly and want of consi- 
deration? It is to give oursehes up to a 
lH'edle5S intemperate life, to di'-caril our 
reason, lest it should reprovi' <siir vanity ; 
is acquiring such a habit of mind as not 
only endangers our souls, bill is unsuit- 
able to our nature. The juovitlence of 
God has dispensed to every man a mix- 
ture of gootl and evil in this world, and 
every wise man will be contented with 
lliiit allay. lUit if wc separate the biller 
frtuu the sweet, what shall we do when 
we come lo the bottom of the jiorlion, 
wlierethc dregs will be all bitterness, and 
that Goii bcsitles puts trembling into our 
cup? .'\ wise heatlien observed, that true 
joy IS a serious thing; and a wiser ihan 
li(' said of laughter, that it is madness ; 
and of mirth, what does it? It only de- 
hnles us with false appearances of luip- 
jiiiioss, brings us into pleasant vale, 
where is a snake lurking in the grass, . 
wliich at last provi*s to be the valley of 
tin; shallow' of death. Thus our pleasure 
leads us into a fool's paradise, and there 
leaves us to lament our loss of it. It se- 
duces us from the paths of virtue and 
honour, into a smooth way^ and then 
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draws a mist before our eyes, that ^Y.e 
may not see tbe precipice to which it 
leads. It gives a loose to our passions, 
and banishes that wisdom which is our 
best giiaril and defence. Hejoice, () 
young man ; but know, that whilst tliou 
invitest the tempter into thy bosom, in- 
stead of filling thy heart niili Jow thou 
emptiest it ot all lliv \irtuc. Again, 

^ Rfjoicf, O ]fuiin<y man^ in thii uauth : 
but wliat is there in youth to occasion 
such n'joicing r Voulh is a tiiiic of weak- 
ness and iiiexpcrionce, and is gent rally 
so ill managed as to prove a reprc^ach to 
our age: and is this matter of joy? Is 
this a proper season to njoice, wlien we 
arc sowing the seeds of a long repent- 
ance ? Is this a time to trust our virtue 
without a guard, when our reason is 
weak, and our passions strong? IVom 
whence proceeds this confidence, or what 
can we find in our ^-outli to create in us 
this assurance? Is want of undt rstanding 
a happiness, <n’ want of I'xpt rience a 
commendation-? How powerful a thing 
is ignorance in so pcivci^c a thing as 
man 'i But as youth is a time of strength 
and vigour, for then our spirits are active 
and our humour gay; therefore the young 
man regards pleasure as his portion, and 
so resolves to go on, rejoicing in his lot. 

And let thy heart cha r thee in the days 
of thy youth , That is, improv e al I oppor- 
tunities of joy and take thy pleasure, for 
nature is now in its prime, ami iherefore 
enjoy the blessings of life wliile it is fresh 
and fragrant. It is true, that youth, like 
the spring, is a time of ht^pe*; ; and yrt 
h is only the hopes ot a joyful harvest ; 
for then is the proper time for joy ; but 
why should wo llutter ourselves wiiii llie 
luipes of a glorious harvest, which rhap.^ 
we may never rcaj) ? Again, ^oulh is a 
rime ol strength and vigour. But, alas! 
how short, liovv uncortain is that lime ami 
strength ! How liable i> youth to be siip- 
jdanted by a disease, or untimel} death r 
All this the young man, ignorant as he 
is, cannot but know. But though lus 
understanding informs him better, yet as 
prudtnco and forecast are the things he 
hates, he will pcrsiirt to walk in the ways 
of his heart, whatever happens, and will 
not depart from the sight of his eyes, for 
all the good jfibrals in the world; and 
therefmi* resolves to allow himself the 
full M op? of his ineliiiations, and lo run 


desperately on, wheresoever his fancy 
will le«id, or his passions dhveiiim. But 
is a young man so wise aii^o'bc trusted 
without a guide, when age itself^ with all 
his e\pei H*nce, stands in need of good ad- 
vice ? it is a dangerous thing for -the 
wisest man to lean unto his own under- 
s:anding ; with wliat cunlidence.ticen can 
the young man presume to vvaUc m the 
ways of his heart, and the sight of his^ 
e\i s, wlien his eyes, and liis heart arc so 
lilind and deceitful r Ami yet tell hica of 
his danger, and he will despise, the inform- 
ation, di^dain all advice, and pursue his 
own course, though the ways of his heart, 
and the folly of his eyes, lead him di- 
rectly to tiie chambers of <lealh. 

'riicso are the follies and dangers of 
youth. But if the rashness and' Jgnomnee 
of that age be no excuse for such a weak 
courscof life, liow much move inexcusable 
arc they, wlio continue the same practice 
in their riper years, and carry their youth- 
ful vices with tliem to the grave? When 
e\perien(‘r and years have improved our 
reason anil understanding, and given us a 
judgment of discretion, what a shame is 
It that we should deliver ourselves up to 
the government of our passions and lusts^ 
and, forgetting the gravity of our age, 
be captivated like children with every 
tiiiling pleasure? How can vve hear thet 
voice of (Jod, upbraiding our folly and 
denouncing judgment against us, and not 
be afraid ? lifjo/rc, O young man, in thy 
youth, and fei thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy yout h, and walk in the ways of 
thy htart amt in the. sight of ihznc eyes* 
Jjift know that for all these things Cod 
\i ill hring thee to judgment. W^hich 
leads me to cinisider the restraint that 
religion puts upon us, and the great rea- 
son uc have t<» comply with the appre- 
heii'^ions of a ^ure juiigmont, 

The consideration ot a future judgment 
is enough to CQj^ound our lusts, battle all 
our enjoyinontr, and allay- the extrava- 
gant follies ami heals of youtli ; for what 
comfort will ho receive, from all lh« re- 
joicings of his youth ; or what protk will 
it be to him lo have walked in the way 
of his heart, and the sight of his eyes ; 
when that indecent liberty ho so unsea- 
sonably used, will tend only to make his 
deutl], and the sense of his never-dying 
pains, the more intolerable ? How dismal 
will be the remembrance of his sins. 
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when he shall consider that they brought 
hint into this place of tonncnt, ami lost 
him those pleai(8ftros, which eye hath not 
seetiy nor the heart of man conceived ? 
When the irreversible decree is once pass- 
ed upon him, wliat would he not give to 
reverse the sentence ? What lusts of the 
fleshy what pleasures of the bo<iy, what sin 
of the soul, would he not give up to re- 
deem himself? Such reflections as these 
will aggravate our punishment, and in- 
crease the torments of hell. This is a 
wonn in our conscience that never dies, 
that never goes out. A wounded spirit is 
the most exquisite pain ; the wrath of God 
in judgment is what no mortal can boar ; 
it is such a burden as the young man with 
all his apirit cannot remove, nor can the 
old hardy sinner be proof against it. For 
though we have hardened our hearts like 
the nether mill-stone, yet God can soften 
them again, and by putting fears and 
terrors into our souls, prepare them for 
the impressions of his wrath. Consider 
these things, and tlieri rejoice, O young 
man, if thou darest, and let tliy liearl ehetr 
thee, if it can; for to what ])urposc* 
shouldst thou trust t<» the ‘'ight of thine 
eyes, or follow the ways of thine heart, 
when thou knowest that (lod will shortly 
bring thee if) judgment ; and then this 
heart of thine, which now tlatters and be- 
trays thee, will actuse, condemn, and 
torment thee ? 

Cilice then we haw just reasons from 
our sins, to apprelicnd the flreadfulness 
of this judgment, what reniaiiis, but that 
we in lime provide for our security, and 
immediately begin a wiser courM‘ of life ? 
ISurely, we will no longer trifle with God s 
judgments, but ofl’er up to liim our darling 
vices ; now wdnie w'e liave some pleasure 
in them ; so lively, so early a sacrifice w ill 
be accepted. lJut to dt) t^*when the de- 
cays of age shall come, and our pleasure 
abandon us, is a forced ^irlue, and de- 
serves no thanks. Let us then, before it 
be too late, check the intemperance of 
our lusts, abate our immoderate desire of 
any pleasura, and possess our souls with 
more serious reflections. Let us consider 
that we are the oti'spring of heaven, of a 
divine extraction, and sent by God into 
this world to govern and subdue our sinful 
appetites. ,l.et us correct the extravagance 
of our ways, and make God's law our 


oftiy rule. Ler^s so^rejotceM our youth, 
that in our riper years, and when old age 
comes, we may long for that time when 
God shall bring us into judgment, and then 
receive our doom with comfort. Aiid that 
w^e may the more effectually ^proeped 
herein, it may l)c proper to consider this 
kind memento of Solomon : Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youths 
•white the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh y when thou shalt say y I have no 
pleasure in thcni. And a plain interpre- 
tation of these words will lead us to a 
practical application of what has been said. 
And, 

First, The remembrance of our Creator 
obliges us to pay him that love and obe- 
dience, which is tlie natural tribute of his 
mercy. Whatsoever we enjoy is the boun- 
tiful gift of his goodness, the product of 
his creation, and therefore it should re- 
mind us of our great Bemyfactor. The 
woi ld is a register or catalogue of his 
noble acts ; in the volume of this book 
we may read in beautiful characters the 
name of God; aud that infinite, is, his , 
mercy, and wonderful his works. With 
what admirable order and convenience 
has he creati'd this world, making it fit for 
oui entertainment, anil every cri^ature 
therein, to serve for our nourishment, or- 
nament, or defence ! so that if we do not 
forget ourselves, vve must needs rcniembar 
our Creator, and acknowledge his just 
title to our obedience. And whoso de- 
serving to command, as he that created 
man? Whoso proper to give us laws, as 
he wdio knows the secrets of our hearts ? 
And therefore, with a rearly compliance 
to ids comma lids, and a n'signed sub- 
mission to his will, we sliould remember 
our Creator, and confess, that as it is 
our happiness to bo createdi^ so it is our 
honour to be commanded by him. 

Secondly, Wc should remember our 
Creator with fear and ri'vcrence. 'i'herc 
is so much majesty in the name of Crem- 
ator, as should sti’ike an awful dre.ul into 
our hearts, and create a reverence within 
us ; we should fall down and kneel beibre 
him when we remember the Lord our 
maker. No submission can be too low ; if 
we luimbie ourselves to tiic dust, it is but' 
from wlicncc he raised us up ; and if hej 
has Jexallo<l us to a bighcr station, 
should therefore pay him the honop^* 
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unta his nameu And if God has givai us 
beauty and strength* the vigour of youth, 
and opportunities of pleasure, let us not 
in the enjoyment of these good things 
forget that God who created both them 
ami U8 ; lest we should provoke his wrath, 
whose power is mighty to destroy, as well 
as to create. 

Thirdly, When wc remember our Cre- 
ator we should also pay him a religious 
and holy worship, which is the natural re- 
sult of Ills power and mercy, the genuine 
com[)08itioa of our love and fear ; and 
what can we his creatures do less, than 
fall down and worship him for our cre- 
ation, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life? This is what woi properly 
■call the service of God, and which all 
nations in the world Jiave acknowledged 
to be his due ; even a v«Ty heathen has 
observed, “ That no nation was ever so 
“ barbarous, as to live without religion ; 

or so foolish, as to hope for the goods of 

theearlh, without paying their devotion 
‘‘ to the gods in heaven.'* TIjus, we see 
th^t an obedient, devout, religious life, is 
what Solomon advises us to, in tliese words, 
Rcmrmber thf Creator. But though this 
is a matter of very weighty importance, 
and of the utmost concern to us, yet our 
giddy minds are apt to adjourn the con- 
sideration of it till old age, or that some 
kind affliction has brought us to a better 
way of tlpnking. I shall therefore consider 
the time when this duty is to be performed. 

And the wise man’s direction is, re- 


member now ihy Cn ator, this very in- 
stant, delay not so necessary a duty, since 
wc can call no day our own but the pw- 
sent; and if we do not remember our 
Creator now, it may be feared wc never 
shall. The time past is already dead, tiic 


time to corup is yet unboni, but the pn- 
sent is our life, and the living they shall 
praise God. If a religious life be ever a 
•duty, it is so now, this very moment; ami 
therefore, without the greatest presump- 
tion, wc cannot defer it till to-morrow, 
The very first grounds and principles of 
religion, teach us to worship and serve 
God all the days of our lives. And God 
knows the service of every day requires 
our most serious endeavour, and ail that 
4 the morrow can do, is to take care of the 
*hings of itself. Therefore, remember 

Creator now, and trifle not away the 
full 


present time, but make ev^ry day. a pat^ 
tern of thy whole life; petfoim tjny duty, 
and make up thy accotAts every night, 
so wilt thou be always ready to^appear 
before God. 'v . 

But some will say, that perhaps now is 
an unseasonable time; it may be the 
prime of our youtli, a^ wh^ we 
be so early called to oor.dutyt No, ihys 
the preacher, you must remoml^ . tby 
Creator now, in the days of;ithy yovlib; 
to defer it may be too lat^ % t^rvefore 
obey the first summons : and the more 
early thou attendcst thy duty, the better 
it will be accepted, and the easier per- 
formed. Dedicate unto God the first 
fruits of thy life, and that will make all 
thy succeeding years holy and happy ; 
oiler up to him devout sacrifices in the 
spring of thy age, and he will bless thee 
with many fruitful harvests. This is the 
most proper time to frame and model our 
minds according to the will of God ; for 
now our faculties are fresh and vigo- 
rous, our wills compliant, and our under- 
standings free from pnjudicc. At thesff 
tender years wo shall receive impressions 
with ease, and by use retain them. But 
if wc siilFer our vices to grow into habits, 
they will soon triumph over our virtue, and 
sin and death will quickly get dominion 
over us. It is therefore for our ease, as 
well as security, to apply ourselves be- 
times to that work, which by delay gets 
advantag 4 * over us every moment. There- 
fore let us speedily correct and reform our 
errors, and lurh from all our evil ways, 
for they load to the chambers of death. 

TJierc are others who think, that as 
death commonly gives warning before he 
strikes, by some diseases or natural, de- 
cays, to admonish us of our approaching 
end, that it will be then lime eiK>ugh to 
redeem ou{;i||pe, when the days arc evil ; 
directly contrary this to the advice of 
Solomon, who bids us remember our 
Creator, before those evil day s.come, Kor 
what commendation is it, to grow virtuous 
by force, to be frighted into our duty, ai||| 
never leave our sins till they have foF 
saken us ? What merit is iHcro in^ a 
rebel's laying down his arms, when. ha. can 
hold them no longer ? I'hcrefore let us 
remember our Creator befoj^ wc w driven 
to the last extremity, lest our forgetful- 
ness of God should force him to strike us 
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with asudden d^sitruction^ and not give us 
Ciihelio 'jl^ray that we may die the death of 
tfaeright^Us. ’ 

1%€ sensual man has yet one 
more pretence ; that . as there is a time 
for all tfaihgs, therefore old age is the 
most proper season for such a melancho- 
ly moTtriyiing work. Indeed, had wc no- 
tfafhg ^][so'‘ fo do than only to repent, a 
sickfor death-bed might serve our turn ; 
hUlf it is not repentance only, but amemd- 
ihent'^atis required ; not only a death 
tinlo sin, but a life unto righteousness ; 
and to thia duty we must coma with vi- 
gour, and ckeeifully undertake the work. 
Wc must remewhtr our Creator before 
those years draw nigh, when a man shall 
say, J katt no pleasure in them. Wo 
must not make our devotion an act of ne- 
cessity, but of choice. God exiK*cts a 
free-will offering, the prime of our flocks, 
the richest of our treasures. But if we 
consume these upon our lusts, and assign 
him the refuse of our years, we may ex- 
pect him to Wind us for our i-eward, to 
those Gods whom ice have chosen in our 
])rosperity, and let them dtUver us out 
of* our distress, if they can. 

* But it is a great mistake to think, that 
pleasure is inconsistent with religifiii, and 
that there is noditforeiice between a sour 
and- a sober life: nay, it is a great dis- 
paragement to God, and a ^liscourage- 
ment to all g()od men, to pretend tliat 
there is no ])iety but in a gloomy soul, 
and a dejected countenance. In our re- 
pentance wc mourn, and with just reasoiiy 
but in the. acts of obedience, why reserv- 
ed and grave ? In the- exercises of devo- 
tion, why so heavy, O my soul, why so 
disquieted within me / Surely, to live al- 
ways as in a .state of penance, is no good 
symptom in any man, no great sign t»f 
foligion ; for it can be n<i||pornnicndatioii 
of' his piety to be always grieving, but 
yet never to repent. 

True religion was, no doubt, designed 
to improve our nature, to complete our 
l^appincss,^ and to shew man in his true 
^Y^rfcctioD : to flil us with exalted thoughts, 
to entertain us with lively notions and ge- 
nerous desires : that wc should serve the 
Lord mth gladness, and come before his 
presence with a song. It is not so much 
the formality of the tribute as the will- 
ing mind and the cheerful giver that 
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Ood respects rbut^hat pleiisiire eanh« 
possibly have in those services of ' ours^ 
whidi w^e oursdves have no ])leasure in f 
If therefore we iiiid ourselves, in healtli 
and strength, plentiful in our fortunes, 
and vigorous in our minds^ Jet " us ink 
prostitute these noble giffs of God to pro^ 
fane ungodly uses ; and think they wera 
given us only to make provision for our 
flesh, and to fulfil our lusts; and when 
all is gone, that then it is time enough to 
return unto God. But when wo enjoy 
our hearts desire, then let us deem it the 
properest season to pay him our devo- 
tion j for when w<‘ are most tit for plea- 
sure, th^are wo fittest for religion ; them 
is our hiftt a noble sacrifice indeed, and 
worthy of our Creator; a present fit to 
be made to the great God of hoavon and 
earth, because with suck sacrifices he is 
well pleased. • But if it is unfortunately 
broken with ago, and bruised with ini- 
quity, yet even then it is the best we 
have to give, aiici a bruised broken heart, 
is a saerifivr that God xeifl not despise. 
Therefore, wdiatcvor our circumstiyices 
are, whether we are in health, or lie 
under any afliiction, calamity, or decay, 
let us take rare to hasten our repentance 
and redeem the time, because the days 
arc evil. 


SKKMON C\\ 

By Bi.sito!* Hick max. 

The g^eat Duty of Self-knowledge. 

Psalm ix. 10. 

Put them in f(>nr, O Lord, thist the hcatticn 
may know tboiiisolvi^s to but uieii. 


When God created the heaven and the 
earth, and distinguished tlie whole crea- 
tion, in their several oixlcrs and degroes, 
he placed man in tlie mi<Ulle region, be- 
tween himself and the inferior world, that 
we might obey th^ one and command dm 
other. And in order to the prcservii^ 
our respect towards God, and our go- 
vernment towards tlic creatures, he gave 
us law.s to instruct and direct our con- 
duct in that course of life, on which all 
our wisdom and happiness depends* But 
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tRrough our perverseness or simplicity, 
many temptations arc apt to divert us 
from rhe right way ; for cither a vain 
diJiirc of greatness, or an excessive love 
of riches and pleasures, make iis forget 
pur duty to God ; and instead of walk- 
ing in the ways of wisdom, our eyes are 
so blinded witli ambition, covetousness, 
and luxury, that we degenerate into some- 
thing less than man. 

To prevent this fatal niiscarriagi*, God 
has enforced his laws by many gracious 
promises, to invite us to our duty, and 
many dreadful threatenings, to deter us 
from evil. When the one proves ineffec- 
tual, he will execute the oth^ If \vc 
are so hardened and stupid, tFm tiothing 
but judgments can awaken us, (rod will 
send his terrors among us, to make us 
know him ; and his judgments, to know 
ourselves. As therefore the knowledge 
of ourselves is a religious duty, I shall 
endeavour to she.w the excel lern*y and 
usefulness of this knowledge. 

There arc indeed some who think for 
man to know himself, is of all knowledge 
the most delightful and easy, lint this 
proceeds from our ignorance ; for, alas ! 
though we can with ease gaze round iis, 
be Very intent upon remote concerns, yet 
all the while we inay bo utterly unac- 
quainted with ourselves. Besides, it is 
an unpleasant thing for a man to look 
into himself, to rake into the filthiness of 
his own heart, and discompose thi* quiet 
of his mind; hence it is tliat s(» many 
men take up with a superticial and false 
account of their own aflkirs, and are often 
most pleased with themselves, w’lien they 
have the least reason for it. And how- 
ever wc m<ay think that this fonii conceit 
of our own worth is only an innocent al- 
lowable misUike ; yel, upon examination, 
we shall find it such a dangerous ern)r 
and disposition of mind as will disable us 
from performing our several duties ; ^or 
it is giving up our reason to he guided 
by fantasy and humour. 

llcliiat will not take the pains to know 
himself, lives, as it were, by chance, and 
movfA without design. He embraces 
vice or virtue as they best suit his fancy 
or convenience ; but stddom considers the 
excellence of his nature, or the good 
pleasure of his God. Thus when a con- 
• ceited man has lost himself, it is impos- 
sible he should maintain his proper sta- 


tion in life, or observe decency and jus- 
tice towards men, but Im will be apt to 
encroach upon' their rigBS aKd liberties ; 
and wc must ascribe all that insolence, 
imposition, and violence in the world, to 
this ignorant self-love, may as well 
expect meekness from a lioii, aft "common 
justice from one conceited of his own 
worth, and full of hinwclf. ' ‘ He that 
tliinks himself something more than man, 
will not lof)k upon others as his fellow- 
creatiirt's, but takes a pUiJisurc and pride, 
in despising and treating them like des- 
picable worms. 

From whence proceed, in general, all 
heresies and schisms in the churich, all 
tumults and factions in the state; but 
from tins ignorance and carnal pride, 
this exalting ourselves above moaSur^, 
and undervaluing every ordinance, of God 
and man ? But had ut the sense to con- 
sider, or the grace, to understand, what 
we are ; wc shall appear to be only a 
load of infirmities, a lump of flesh 
wherein our Npirits are imprisoned and 
ronfincil. For God knows what worth- 
less senseless rreaturess vve arc ; having 
nothing to boast of, but what wc ro- 
ceived from him ; nothing but our hu- 
mility to recommend us to God or man. 
For what is our wisdom, goodness, and 
great iiess, to value ourselves upon? WHo- 
soi ver does so, knows not what it is to 
be wise, great, or good. In short, it is 
nothing but ignorance that makes us so 
fond of ailmiririg ourselves, which occa- 
sions all the decays of virtue, religion, 
and govorninc*nt in the world ; and proves 
how necessary a duty, and great virtue it 
is, for men to know themselves. In or- 
der to our »)l)taining this knowledge, wc 
ought to consider both our nature and 
end . 

Wo must clhsider our own nature, the 
value and stari.ai wc boar in Ute World ; 
that so our behaviour may be decent and 
agreeable thereto. Hence some compare 
this world to a stage, where. every person 
is to act conformably to his place an^ 
character. A prince should not degrade 
himstdfto those mean performances wdiich 
arc fit and proper in a peasant ; nor a 
subject usurp the style or affect the figure 
of a prince. But mudi more absurd it is 
for ignorant man, born in weakness and 
sin, the son of corruption, and brother to 
the worms, to aspire unto the throne of 
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God, assume to himself absolute power, 
and to think he is more than man ; and 
no less shamef^is it, that man, who is 
bom lord of this world, heir of eternity, 
companion of angels, and representative 
of God on earth, should submit to sordid 
mean desires, make himself less than 
man, even level to the beasts that perish. 
It behoves us therefore to consider our 
nature and constitution, that we may 
seek after tliose things that are agreeable 
to them. If our souls are our better 
part, and immortal, it requires our great- 
est care, as being an eternal good. 

We ought also to study our own incli- 
nations, that wc may know how to apply 
the advantage of religion, to the exigen- 
cies of our souls. For there is no man 
so pcrfwtly virtuous, but he lias a ten- 
dency to some vice ; nor is there scarce 
any so profligate in vice, who has not 
aonie RMnains of virtue. If therefore wc 
know ourselves, and our inclinations to 
good an<l evil, wc may by degrees gain 
ground upon pur vices. Some sparks of 
virtue, that lie covered, may with a little 
care be blown up into a glorious flame : 
and we ought tocherisli these remains ol 
goodness, and propagate the seeds of \ir- 
tuo. If we are hardened by sin, we may 
find some tender part capable of good im- 
pressions, and by ilegrees ri'duce the 
whole. Let us but h-avn to know our- 
aelves, see how wv stand afl'ected towards 
the vanities ami viceb of the world, ami 
we shall soon discover our failings, which 
is the first and groat step towanls u re- 
medy ; for then we are only to use our 
diligence and care, to subdue those ^ices 
which are most predominant, and to set 
jBL double guard on our weakest side. But 
if wc give the devil an opportunity to as- 
sault us, when unprepared, he wants nei- 
ther subtlety nor malice ^o take advan- 
tage, and pursue it to our ruin. Our 
principal care and design should tlieic- 
fore be to conquer our favourite .sins and 
darling lusts, imd then we shall find no 
. difficulty in hll the rest, 

^ And yet how common is it, for men to 
neglect this, and bend their forces another 
way ; to fortify themselves against re- 
moter dmtgcrs, those lusts they have no in- 
clination to j but as for their beloved sin, 
that has taken shelter in their bdsoms, to 
and keep it up, ia defiance of cor- 
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rccrion or rcp^oi. Hence it is, that 
many men in appearance live very regu- 
lar and zealous lives, and comply with all 
the outward exercises of religion, and yet 
there is no alteration in their lives, where 
it is most wanted. This is what' turns 
godliness into formality, and frustrates the 
design of religion, 'Ihis want of know- 
ing "ourselves, is the only cause why so 
many people make outwaixl profession of 
the gospel, and yet arc inwardly never 
the better. But, 

In order to know ourselves,* we must 
consider the end wo aim at ; and usually 
there arc two sorts of ends to direct our 
actions, an ultimate, and an intermediate 
end. For cscry considerate man pro- 
poses to himself some principal ultimate 
end ; some universal main design, which 
he pursues in all his thoughts anti actions, 
and makes the centre of his happiness. 
‘Fhus one man proposes lionour for his 
jiorlion, another ebuses riches, a tliird 
pleasuie ; and but vt ry ft'w are there who 
delight in virtue and religion ; for when 
mi'noncc fix their choice on the meaner 
concerns of this world, they scarce think 
upon any thing i lse. Indeed, he that 
proposes to lead a virtuous religious life, 
may desin‘ a (‘ompeteni’y of the riches, 
honours, and pleasure.sot llie world ; but 
tlien he (jiiits them all wln-n they arc in- 
cousistenl w ith Ins religion. And this last 
en<l is most desirable, bi'caiise we uiider- 
tak'' tlie rest for ibe sake of that. 

And now let v\v\y man seriously ask 
himself impoituni quesliou : What 
end he proposes to Inmself, or what hi* 
business is in the world ? The ambitious 
man will answer, to be great an«l honour- 
able. But surely to cc»me into the world 
like a cornel, to be admired by the vul- 
gar, and despised by the wise, is below 
llie ilignily of a reasonable civalurc. Per- 
haps anollier will say, that liis business 
heie is only to lake pleasuie; but doc'. 
not his iK'iiig liere dejumd on Lod's pU a- 
suie, and his well-being on the protection 
of the laws, and the good ot the commoii- 
wealtli ? and if so, ought lie not in gra- 
titude, in prudi'nce, and in conscience, to 
conform to tlie pleasure of G<k 1, and to be 
useful to the state, and not to make his 
pleasure his law, and his belly his God? 
Another w'i 11 perhapiisay, that his designs 
itt’e only to grow rich ; but this is a ina- 
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nifcst absurdity aod contradiction. For U 
he would grow rich to promote the ho«> 
sour or pleasure of himself, or his poster 
rity,theii honour or pleasure is his prin-> 
ppal end^ and riches are only means 
thereto ; but if he would grow rich for 
the sake of riches, he is then the most in- 
digent and despicable man alive: being 
poorer to all the ends of riches than he 
that has got nothing. Thus we see, that 
neither riches, pleasures, nor honours, 
those idols of the world, can l)j the 
principal «end which a wise man pioposcs 
to himself ; for a man in the highest 
honours may be discontented, and not 
without rciison ; a man of pleasure may 
be contemned, and not to k. wondered 
at ; and a man of great riches may be 
miserable, even to a proverb. 

Since then none of these tilings can be 
the ultimate design, the proper objects of 
our wishes ; wlnit is it wc should desire 
but to bo happy ? and as these vanities 
cannot he our real happiness, wc must 
study to be wise, that we may enjoy hap- 
piness. Wc must leave these amusements 
to tiie world, to the heathen who do not 
know theinfolvcs, no more than they 
do that (iod that made them. Wc must 
find out sumo otluT end more suitable to 
our nature, more worthy of our pains ; 
which can only be the service of our God, 
and the salvation of our nouIs. Hero we 
must iix our hopes and make all our ac- 
tions tend t til ere being no other way to 
reconcile our wordly cares to reason ca 
coinrnoii sense, but by making them sub- 
servient to religion. 'J'hcn vve may de- 
sire riches for the greater opportunity of 
doing good upon earth, in hopes of ob- 
taining a greater reward in heaven. 
Then we may use iuiiocent pleasui<\s lor 
the presei’vation and refreslnnent of life; 
in order to obtain a better inhcTitancc 
hereafter. I’hcn we may fairly desire ho- 
nour and reputation in the world, that by 
an illustrioud example of virtue to others, 
it may be the means of saving our own 
souls. It. is this last end, that encourages 
and justifies all the rest, 'i'ake away the 
ctcu*nal wsjglu of glory, and how frivo- 
lous, how insignificant arc all these mo- 
mentary pleasures ? or what will it pro- 
fit us fogui/j t/ic whok worlds and lose our 
owi souls. 

Having thus discovered wh^t our pro* 


per end is, let )is next inquire what fro* 
gross and ^vances we. have toiyade 
the salvation of our 80]^} foi; with all 
the wisdom of men, too^ few lare wise 
enough to do their duty. I'hey see the 
glorious prize before them, yet w.}jU> ^t 
run so as to obtain, but^slot^Cully 
quiesce in the formalities of rel^ksn, and 
in an unactive faith, as if that.was enough 
to carry ujjf to heaven. It is strange in- 
deed, that w e should know religion, and 
the value of our precious souls so well, 
iind.yet live as wc do. Our. Saviour 
speaks of taking heaven by violence^ to 
shew what labours and difiiculties a good 
Christian should undergo, to procure the 
salvation of his soul ; but we, by our un* 
concerned behaviour in this point,, seem 
to expire t that heaven should commit a 
violence upon us. The Apostles and pri- 
mitive martyr^ endured j;he severest per- 
secutions, imprisonments, and dj^ths^ at 
examples for our imitation ; and yet we 
can hear all this without the least reihoiue. 
The angels rejoice in heaven oyer every 
sinner that repenteth ; and yet we have 
no joy but m our sins. Our blessed Sa- 
viour relinquished thebosomof his Father, 
and submitted to a most indigent life, and 
shameful death ; and yet we, who were 
the cause of this, are neither ashamed npr 
troubled about it. Surely, he did^^ot 
make himself so poor, only to make ua 
rich, nor bestow temporal honours upon 
us, only to gratify our ambition ; thesa 
are below the dignity of the, gospel; 
prizes too moiin lor tlie Son of, God tp 
purciiasc, or the sons of men to desire. 
Much li'ss (lid he take up his cross, ^at 
we might indulge ourselves in sensual de- 
lights. 'Hiis is a contradiction to ail re- 
ligion. Hut he dhl it that we might leaiu 
to follow the captain of our salvation, by 
;i laburiou'i virtue, in order by our vic- 
tory to obtain a crow'ii of glory^ 

Since then ambition, covetoiUiness,and 
lust, are those corrupted principles from 
whence all vicious practice^ grow and iikr 
crease upon us, and this chiefiy iqt tlte 
want of knowing ourselves ; I will noif 
more particularly cousidert how it lis 
that these bad principles hinder this 
knowledge in us. 

The first vice which dazzles our eyes, 
and hinders us from knowing ourselves, 
is ambition; a vice to which mankind 
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hasHob natuf4 aiV'^ncliniAtidn ; and with mair, whCyhisli^ltb liin honour, and doea 
this baitiha tempted' the first man. not knovr himself ? does not know that 
When omr' take their rise from therein neither device nor wisdom in- thii' 

proper giwnd^ and arc directed to pro- gra^''\vhither he is going. Let us nbt 
per ands/ there is a virtue in ambition, then' rejoice in haltering ourselves^ that 
We tna;^ atody to be alike God in wis- we are like gods upon earth ; but ' Chat 
dom, can ; and in goodness if we our names arc written in the book of hea» 
please."^ But when we aim to be like him ven. Let us not boast that we havo 
ih power, and to be above restraint, then made many men subject to our power ; 
th£^ is vanity in the inclination, and but that we have overcome the perverse^ 
danger in the attempt, which makes am- ness of our wills, subdued our unruly 
bition a vice. Thus the ang<ils fell ; who passions, and are grown so wise, as to 
by endeavouring to exalt themselves, know, and so great as to command our- 
Were miserably degraded, and degene- selves, 

rated *' into accursed spirits. And yet The second corniptcd principW; wbicb 
neither the angels nor our fore-fatheiV debauches our nature, and hinders utf 
fail, Can terrify us from tlie like pre- from knowing otirselvcs, is covetousness, 
sumption, } but wc will be still bordering or an immoderate love of wealth. Inam*^ 
upon their guilt, and Mattering ourselves bilion there is something of generosity, 
tlM, we arc something more than men. but covetousness .is perfectly vile and sor- 
We hrst^learn to despise our fellow-crea- did. Ambition is an overflowing of the 
turet) and from thence ambition soars spirit, l)ut covetousness sinks us below 
aloft, and teaches us to defy our (tod ; to the flesh. Ft is burying ourselves alive, 
value oUrsclvos upon rejecting his com- and anticipating the curse which God de- 
mands. an<l to^hink wo arc very gi'oat, nouncod upon us, dust thou art, and to 
kit daring to be vc'ry wicked. 'F’iiis sin dust thou shalt return. It is making 
of ambition is the first inlet to \ ice. For us loss than the worms, the lowest of all 
the sake of this idol, this more phantom, the creatures; they only grovel in the 
men are contented to sacrifice tfjeir own dust to satisfy their nature, and provide 
peace, and the quietness of the world, to themselves with food ; but covetous man 
build trophies on the ruins of otlitn- iik'U, rakes without ineasuio, and scrapes with- 
unly to stand a little liigher in the eye out and never thinks he has got 

and udmiration of the people. <lust enouidj. till lie rciiirns to it hiinseif; 

■When ambition leads a man on, e\ cry Ins apnoii-e is never satisfied till his 
virtue must sulmrit to him ; Ix'th iu.-ri(e ni »n:h stopt. It is this that occasions 
and mercy must give way n* hi^ ^ rfiat liaud, extortion, oppression, and 

If he can but get the superiority, and ap faUeiunxl, that is practised among us, 
pear like God, he cares imt wliat di - is the root of all evil. 

ftruction he brings on man, or liow he How wonderful is it then, that man 
disturbs the coui'se of nniure. From should not know' what it is to be a man, 
bcncc tumults and factions, slaughters nor liow answer the ends of his na- 
and desolations take their rise: for when turo; which most certainly are to im- 
a pampered ambition prevails, hatr< d ami prove in wisclom, and to grow in grace, 
malice, rancour and revenge, like a <l(!- till our spirits arc so refined as to \yc fit 
stroying army, attend its motions, ami to appear before God. But can this end 
ekccute its designs. And can any man be promoted by our growing rich? all 
pretend to know himself, wlio ventures on our labour of this kind tends the direct 
such an entorprizc ? lH)r, ala.s ! how' easily contrary way; it is stifling our spirits 
«rc..We crushed in the height of all our under ground in the mines, when our 
pride ; God need not with hl^ thunder to thouglits should be soaring up on high, 
cast us down ; since one blast of his air, Therefore, says tin* wi^yc man, get zeis* 
one breath of his displeasure will undo rMf, and Ufith all fht/ getting, get «». 
us. If lie only withholds our breath wc dersfamling ; for wisdom is mueh better 
die, and all our enterprizes fall to the than gold, end understanding rather to 
Ipround. Is this our glory, this our be cfmrn than silver. So many absur- 
pride? how contemptible is designing dities and contradictious are involved iji 
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this one single vice, that, did not we see 
it practised, we should scarce believe that 
a man should labour for he knows not 
what, and save it for he knows not 
whom. If we view his income, he would 
seem the most selfish man in nature; 
but if we consider his cxpcnce, he is cer- 
tainly the most sc'lf-denjing man alive. 

But there is another powerful princi- 
ple of vice within us, which hinders us 
from knowing ourselves, and from pur- 
suing our proper end ; and that ia lust, or 
an immoderate desire of pleasure. There 
is nothing so easily imposed upon as a 
man of pleasure; for he judges of things 
only by his sense, whicli is tiie most de- 
ceitful judge in nature, flow shameful 
is it for a man to set aside his reason and 
virtue, his understaiuling and ndjgion, 
and tlcvotc himself to a slothful sensual 
life? To be so unacquaint<'d with him- 
self, and forgetful of his soul, as to em- 
ploy all his time to entertain his body ? 
But we arc too apt to get into a habit of 
sensuality before we are aware, and to 
like it we know not why. 

ITowevor, I would not be thought to 
undertake so needless and unnecessary a 
work, as to persuade men from pleasure 
in goneiiil, since God not only allows, 
but allots it for our use ; nor would I ab- 
soluti'ly condemn e\en the pleasures of 
sense, or set nature and religion at va- 
riance. ]\ly only intention is, to shew, 
that what we call pleasure, is not really so, 
but only a childish lluttering state of life, 
too light and airy to build any solid satis- 
faction upon. We think it agreeable to 
our nature, but this is a mistake ; for it 
fii*st debauches that before we can ap- 
prove it : and then what we call t)iir na- 
ture, is nothing but our corruption ; so 
that wc are lirst corrupted, and then de- 
stroyed. And therefore, since our plea- 
sures arc not to be extinguished in us, it 
is absolutely necessary that they should 
be regulated and reformed ; so that our 
pleasure may be agreeable nut only to 
our sense, but to the principles of our 
reason and religion, and consistent with 
our happiness. « 

'rhus we have considered the three vi- 
cious corrupted principles within us, 
ivhich make us forsake the law of our 
nature, and the commandments cf God, 
and keep us from knowing ourselves ; 


namely, ambition, covetousness, and lust. 
With one or other of those vices every 
man in some measure is possessed ; and 
it is our duty to find out which.of them it 
is, that by knowing our darling sin, where 
our death and danger lies, wc may cor- 
rect and put a stop to the growing evil, 
before it becomes desfieratc. ,Aud we 
cannot but observe of all those vices, that 
though they may divert us for a time, 
and give some present deceitful satisfac- 
tion, yet they can never settle us in a state 
of ease and happiness. An ambitious man 
is above, and a luxurious man beside 
himself, lie who is truly virtuous and 
contented, is the only man that, under all 
the turns of fortune in this world, main- 
tains his station, and stands liis ground, 
lie neither flies too high, through a vain 
ambition, nor descends too low, through 
covetousness or sensual lusts ; but with 
an e(|ual temper of mind, and a perfect 
indiflerency to all things human, he enjoys 
the smiles and despises the frOwns of 
fortune ; lie is undisturbed at the course 
of this world, is unmoved at the chances 
and motions of this transitory life, be- 
cause he has a dearer concern, a better 
portion in the world to come. 

Was such a man, so established in vir- 
tue and settled in his principles, but se- 
riously to reflect on the common prac- 
tices and folly of the world ; would his 
better thoughts, his diviner contempla- 
tions, give him leave to see with what 
eagerness, hurry, and zeal, the men of 
this world strive to ruin themselves and 
others ; how they will alike trample 
upon the necks of friend and foe, to pro- 
mote some little paltry vile designs ; how 
would he stand amazed at this world, and 
conclude that hell itself could not be a 
more wicked place ? When he sees with 
what fury 9 malice> and revenge, they 
persecute those who dare oppose the in- 
terests of their ambition, coTetoiisiiess, 
or lust ; how earnestly would he pray, 
that God would deliver him from such a 
savage race? How zealously would h# 
wish to enfoy some private retiremetit, 
where he may enjoy calmer days, and in 
perfect serenity of mind, taste the sweets 
and relish the joys of a quiet conscience 
and a favourable God > In this happy 
state, be will find riches^ honours, -and 
pleasures in abuAdjtfice; such pleasures 
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as the sensua! in^'ncvcr heard of ; such dekfa. When %iU sad spectacle holds 
richer as tiic c^etous man never saw ; thcglass^ and shews our ghastly face, then 
such honoufft the ambitious man can to our sorrow we shall see of whi^t we fkiv 
Micver pey^ss: perfect peace and Iran- made, and to what we must retyrm 
<}uillilfy of ifiind, undoubted security and When this body of ours, upon which we 
establ^hmont of/ heart, arc the cerUtin have bestow ed so much pains, at tl\e cx; 
pdition p( that man w ho knows himself, ]>ence of our precious souls^ is now sink- 
and feaii^is God. ing into nothing, how will all our pride 

'But if Our ambition, covetousness, or and pleasure die before ust We sliali 
lust^have so fur got tbe'asceiuiaiiry of us, tium be convinced that wc must die like 
as that religion can make no imprt'ssion men, iiml soon become dust, and 
upon us ; then God will find such other ashes. To what purpose then should .we 
ways to work upon us, as we shall soon contrive niiglity projects, and lay vastde- 
reliant of. If our hearts are never so signs, when death may overtake us in tho 
hardened, yet there are tw'o arrows of height of our vanity, and stifle our ambi- 
God that will be sun* to reach us ; cala- rion in the birth. Alas I what a tame in- 
mity and death. Calamity is one eflec- offensive thing is man, when death has 
tiial method whicii God uses to make us laid his hands upon him ! The very apP£0- 
kiiow ourselves. When he strips us of Jionsion of death checks our e.'ctravagsiwfc, 
all ottr gaudy plumes, and s(‘iuls us des- allays our heats, subdues our unruly 
picable and almost naked into that world wills, suppresses our \icious affections, 
where ‘ W'e before took so much pride, and biings our minds into temper, and 
4hcn w« shall not only know, but despise our Iicails into a iiroper frame. But then 
and condofcn ourselves for our past folK . ue must have these apprehensions of 
When poverty and shame come upon us, <i<*ath in lime, lest it be too late; lest il 
and deprive' us of that armour whiiii do(‘s not l(‘ad us to anew life, but cany 
our ambition and covetousness hath cloth- us to a dreadful judgment, where we 
ed us with; then we shall wish for the shall be made to know ourselves to our 
breast-plate of righteousness, and the I'ternal soriow and shame, 
sword of the spirit ; and confess that one 

grain of faith is better than many talents S K U M O N CVJ. 

of gold ami silver; than all that pomp 

which our ambition can (le.sire, tiian all Oil tlie PassioiH, and liow to g^overu 
that treasure which our co^ etousness could them, 

rake up, or our luxury squander away. 

When our haughty looks shall lie brought Acts, x.\iv. 15. 

downpour deceitful honours taken from 

we shall no more trust to liie siiiih s ot i'or- Wc uIao art* iniM) of like passious with you. 
tune, not believe the rtatt(*ries of men; 

but learn impartially to examine the con- 'riiE great business of religion is to mor- 
dition of our souls, and see how unhappy tify our lusts by the help of grace, and 
(hat man must be who does not chuse subdue (Jiir passions, those infirmities of 
virtuo tor his ornament, and God for liis our luUure, and bring them into subjec- 
defcnccu Prosperity is deceitful; but lion to the Holy Spirit, w hose fruits arc 
adveisity gives us a full view, and free /oic, joif, hno^sttfitringf gLntle/ies^, 
access to our own bosoms, and shews gvodritA\\ timptruncc and 

what is tLei*c amiss ; it corrects the swell- yel after all the advances wc can make ii. 
ings of our hearts, assuages the overflow- virtue, the best prolicients in grace may 
ing of our pride, and plainly proves, that say with the disciples of nature, ire alsu 
theresis no true genuine pleasure but in art wen of likv passion;i •with you. These 
being virtuous ; no solid greatness, but words were spoken by Paul and Barna- 
iii being humble; that the way to be bas to the men of Lycaonia, to convince 
happy men is to know oumdve^i to be but them they were not gods, and to restrain 

' the people from offering sacrifices to 

The last method of Providence to re- them ; a very rnoflest, true, and ingenu 
olaim ttf| and make us k^iovv ourselves, is ous confession. 

Ti 
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Aiul yet perhaps it may si cm stranoo, 
liiat an Aposllo, by the llol} 

Ghost, a]\(l oiidnoLl with all the graces ot‘ 
th(‘ gospel, should niako siirh an open pro- 
fessifui ofliis passions, to the. groat <lis- 
paragornont of tho<o. oth<*r gifts. For :is 
passion is a Aiolont assault inir rea- 
son, a tnrhnlont motion in our lu'arts, if 
this iniistsiiil take place, in spire of all llie 
assistances of the sj)irit, wluM-e is that 
niLekju'srs, genllrness, and temperance, 
winch are the ornaments and essentials ot 
aCfivistian life r Rut so it is, that ilie host 
of men are siihjeet to passions and infir- 
mities ; thisiA a truth which all i;o<.4 mj*n 
are not ashamed to confess, and none but 
bad jnen will deny. 

Jndeed, when we come to Uea\en,wo 
snail shako oil' llu‘se distejnpers of our na- 
ture, and our muiIs wjII he purified and 
refined ; but whilst we are in tlu* body, 
they are too deeply rooted in (uir senses for 
either our religion or reason to extirpate. 
Closes, the meekest of men, slea an Egyp- 
tian in his auger; David, the (lo\outest 
of jnen, was m his de\otion transported 
withiniger; our Saviour, the most pa- 
tient of men, was once o\erw helmed with 
sorrow : and even the apostles tell the 
iieatheii*^, that they were men ofliko pa^- 
sions with them ; b^ which it appears that 
religion wasdesigiud only to impro\e and 
IK a ext i null isli natuie. It WU'^ this very 
point lliat raised a contro\('rsy between 
two famed sects of antient philosophers ; 
the one was for governing and ktvping 
undt’i the p issiou- of man ; and their di- 
bign was good : the, other required that 
they should be totally abolished and ex- 
tirpated ; but this was iiupi.e'ticable. 
'Filey were not ciMireuted with bhe nature. 
Cl/ ! had gb. eii lle’m, but were for new 
making man affer an image of their own. 
i5y this gn'al mistake they rendered their 
lives uncomfoit:il)le, and their doetiiiu'-, 
disagrei'able ; and by tiicir jilulo.sopby 
proved, tliat nature may be m iiKigcd, but 
cannot be forced. And yet were it j) 0 '.- 
sible for a man to foue his luiture, and 
divest himself of passion, it is a question 
whether thib he desirable ; since our sfiuls 
would he sery Ibit aiul insipid without 
them. Our reason would be too weak to 
support our virtue, and man w'ould at best, 
he a heavy iinactive creature, without 
<Mir ]vassions to cncourage and excite us to 
^ood works. 


Rut to this a stoic may object^ that our 
passions incline* us to evil as well as good, 
whicl) betray us into sin and danger, and 
therefon* ought t<»be rooted out. Indeed, 
it must be owned, that all our sins proceed 
from some misguided passion ; but God 
madi* us subject to those passions for the 
exercise of our religion, that by a right 
maiiagcfneiit of ourselves, between our 
vicious inclinations to chiise the evil, and 
our religious endeavours to pursue the 
.^^d, we might tryout* obedience, and 
r^^ominend our \ntue. Did we lie un- 
der a natural iii’ce^sity of doing gcwMl, 
what honour would our good works bring 
to (bid t And if we had no temptation to 
evil, what praise would the avoiding it 
bring to oursilves? 'Fhe difficulty and 
danger of the ( Uterprize is what makes 
it lionouiable ; for without opposition, 
theie can be no comjui'st. Rut it may 
be said that our iiassions make us more 
liable to evil than to good; and more 
likely to be con([uered than to conquer. 
And yet this is no argument for our 
passions to be rooted out, since we find 
It rcconle<l i/i ^ rlptuiv, that the best men 
lmv(* been suhjeet to the greatest failings, 
till* sense of which has made them the 
greater snint.s. No man was more e.xem- 
jdary in his virtue tlum David, and none 
more notorious in his vice. No man more, 
glorious in his iiiidei takings than St. Fetor, 
and none more >haineful m his falls. And 
as the excel lenci(.s of these men have 
done more honour to Ciod, and service, to 
the church, than llu'ir failings; therefore 
wc ought not tofxtiipalc our passions, 
and hO destroy the good and evil to^ 
getlier. 

To this may he olqected, tbut wt 
deserve to b • ])uni.shed for the evil, but 
nut to 1)0 lev.arded for the good : and 
as our pas.aions occaL^ion both, were they 
discai'leil it v* uld be bothT for us. To 
w liieh 1 answer, that God in the judgment 
which he pas‘-(s on men, will no doubt 
make allowance lor their diflerenl consti- 
lulions. lie knows whereof we are made, 
and that every man's constitution inclines 
him strongly to some one passion or other. 
And if we think that he expects the same 
from ail persons, this would be to make 
him act arbitrarily by us, and not accord- 
ing to our ability. For instance; the 
scripture does n<n toll us that God ex- 
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pccts the same temper of the same 

• evenness an^l stcatliness of ten)])f*i’, from 
a sanguine man, as he i\ovh from the 
cold and phlegmatic ; or that he re(|\Jile^, 
the same fervent zeid, and ardour t>r(?e- 
votion, from ihc phlegmatic, as he does 
from the warm and sanguine, ’rJiougli 
both uro obliged to struggle with tln n jn- 
tirmities, yet nature will he iialine .'till, 
and fall \vc shall soinetinus. And we 
cannot but admire the (‘xi elleiH’y of tl. 
gospel above all otiu’r religions, lor being 

exactly calculuted to the nature and 
abilities of men, recpiiring iwihiiig of us, 
as necessary lo sal\;>ri«)jji, hut v\li.itwe aie 
able to perform. It gives us the htM c'n- 
couragement lo he \iiiiioiis, and \et does 
not condcMTin us for every vice ; it sliews 
the true wa) to subdue <Mir pa^^sions, *ind 
then oilers us a pardon for tho.-,e wccould 
not overcome. 

Indeed, our SavioiirV romiiig ii}>oii 
earth and dyng I'or u^, plainly inriin.iti s 
that there aie Mcioiis princ’i]>les within u-, 
which cannot be.Mibdue'l •, for liad we not 
lain under a moral iiiip(»ssiljilily of unokI* 
ingsin, we needed not so extraoidinary a 
redemption. And alba* ihe g,ONp(‘l was 
preached (ill earth, how niauv fr:iihi«*s of 
the apostles do we liii l r<‘eopk d (rail- 
lies of in<'n inspired l)s tlie lioly (ihosi ; 
frailties of \ery n en who are pio- 
posed to us as nio.-i eniinent examples of 
piety and religion. How luaiiy traillies 
has 8t. I\'ter ivconUd (jf liinisclf in Si. 
Alark’s gospel r How many more do w'c 
read of him and Ins brelhreii m ihe Acts 
of the Apostles ? 1 low hot wa^i the conte''t 
between liim and St. Paul, who withstood 
him to the face? Ilow' sharp was the dis- 
pute between St. Paul and Barnabas r In 
niytcxt we find them both proiiuttiiig the 
honour of God like friends, and modestly 
declaring they were subject lo j)as 5 >ions 
like other men ; wliich they soon after ve- 
rified, being so angry w itli each other, 
that they paiied. And why do iliesi* 
things stand upon perpetual record in 
God's book, by the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, but for our notice, and to inform 
us, that there is nothing perfect upon 
earth ; that they who have the most grace, 
will still retain a taint of their nature; that 
thougli our virtue be ever so strongly 
guarded, yet some passiott or otlier will 
fret^ucntly creep in. , 


HICKMAN.. 

From-hi*nce we may lcai*n, not to cast 
off our trust in God, nor yet be dis- 
eoiivag**d from performing the duties of 
ndigion, though our jiassions shall some- 
limes break in upon us ; for this tliey did 
on tiu* apo.'tles tliemselvc's. And if we 
could be but men of like virtues, we 
need iiM be uneasy that we arc of like 
pas'-ioas witli tliein. AV'ci are also to 
take l are that we not condemn other 
men \\n' })a‘^sions, thougli they are not 
tiic j^aeie to wbicli we are subject. For 
we are men of like passions with- tliem, 
if not flu* same ; and ought to judge, fa- 
vouraljK of tluir fillings, as \\c liope 
(hxl w dl of oujs. 

Anutln r in,rruction we may learn from 
those words, is, that it is iiol for the repu- 
tation of our religion, to disseinhlllf or 
rlen^ ilio-,e pas'^ions we are possc.ssed of, 
tln/Ugh wo could lliercby gain honour to 
ouiMlxes. 'I'lic ajiO'lies Paul and Barna- 
bas, ji.ivihg wrought a miraculous cure 
ujxin an jmpoUut man at Lyslva, the 
jiCC/ple cunchub d tliey were god^, and 
wen* prep.uing s.ierifuv.s for lli( in. Had 
the aj)c.<.,iles b‘-en aiulMliously inclined, 
liny bad a fair opporluiuty to be deilieJ, 
But tl:ev not oidv iiioile.stly and zea- 
lously (ii-Ji.med IMC title of Ciod, but 
pijulainud (heir own failings; ‘nv nho 
«/■'* y/o i>j' ///,(■ pu.s.siun^ \iith i^nuri'clvcs, 
lienee may iiios(' whoalieci lo lie esleciu- 
id godly liu.ii, w itlioul sin :>j* pa-^sj^n, re- 
ceive \eiy pioper iiisliULlion ; iliey nmy 
iieie learn, tliat viilue and iiuiuilily, mo- 
desty and piety, uunt always go together. 
(’<‘rlainly thfiv- is ii ) mu so odious as hy- 
pocrisy ; uopassmn so dangerous, as when 
coiieealed. And \ei were the dishomnir, 
daiigi'r, and di^giace of hypocrisy -only 
b» ourfel\e.s, it wduld not be so cii- 
luinal. But ii rellcLts upon religion 
aHo, and makes il despii able in the* 
sight of men, by which God is dis- 
honoured. 

We are loo apt to he puffed up with 
prhle; (iod has liieivfoie instituted a 
lioly religion, on purpose to humble us, 
to shew u.s lhi‘ vilenes-> of our nature, to 
convince us of the malignity of our sins, 
that we may give God iliegh>ry, and lake 
shame unto ourvebe'. 

Giir passions are a demonstration that 
weave men. J’or which reason God has 
in.-eparably anni'xed lh^.m to vur nature. 

r I ‘d 
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and made them a necessary condition of 
our mortality ; and there is no living in 
this world without tliem. A religion that 
dues open violence to our nature can 
never gain credit in the world, or be 
thought to come from God, who gave us 
life and being. To bid a man throw off 
all bis passions, never to be angry, or 
sorry, or afraid, is a command that never 
came from God. Indeed, he has given 
us some restraining precepts, as not to 
be an^ry unto sin ; not to be sorrowful 
as men without hope ; not to be afraid 
where no fear is. But absolutely to ri*- 
nuunce these passioits is more than (kkI 
commands, because it is more than man 
can do; nay, more than our Saviour did. 
In truth, whoever protends to be void of 
passion, must be either more or h\ss than 
man. But for us, who are really subject 
to passions, to conceal them, that wc 
Biay be thought like gods, is the only way 
to make us proud and arrogant, crafty 
and malicious. The sum of all is this ; 
God has put passions into our nature for 
triveral useful ends; but ns the best 
things in nature are liable to be abused, 
so are our passions. We must llierefore 
endeavour to correct and keep them un- 
der; but to e.xtir pale them is impossiblei 
and to conceal them dangerous. 

Having thus seen that our passions 
cannot be rooted out, and <iught not to 
be disguised, we arc ne.xt to consider, 
how tliey may be so managed as to Ik* 
lerviceable to religion. And if we would 
have our passions useful to us, w e must 
take care that they be well regulated, 
subdued, and govenuil : or otherwise 
they w'ill be of no service to us. AnJ 
the best way to do this, will be aeriously 
to reflect on the passions we. aie guilty 
of, and consider the many inconveniences 
which the excess of them exposes us to. 
How uneasy and vexatious they are to 
ourselves, how reproachl'ul and hateful to 
others I how they debar us from the use 
of our reason, silence all the precepts of 
religion, run us headlong upon all kind 
of dangers, and so furiously assault u.s, 
asji^rce to leave us the comniand of our 
fcns» ! Surely this is enough to make 
us afraid and ashamed of being blindly 
or madly lc*l by them. And yet they are 
generally raised about trifles, or mere 
bubbles; it U tha%a wa pursua with A 


much eagerness and affection. And is it 
not surprising, to see a man resth^^ and 
fretful, impatient and clamorous, forsuch 
trifling things ; to be almost as zealously 
s^>licitous and as nxilly concerned for 
them, as if his life was at stake f Nay, 
were they of mbeh greater value, it can- 
not excuse us, for so vehement a pursuit, 
so hot a contention. Though it be the 
honour of God, and the interest of re- 
ligion, that wc are contending' for, yet 
here, by an imprudent i^nagemenl 
r passions, vve may prejudice a good 
cause. For certainly, without modera- 
tion, vve neiihtT do honour to God, nor 
service to religicui. A zeal for truth 
must be expressed by such passion as is 
consistent with meekness, gentleness, and 
jieace. in a word, whatever tlie occa- 
sion be, we must never sufter the passion 
to overpower our reason, but our bu- 
siness is, so to temper and manage it, as 
to ke(‘p it under. And when our passions 
are thus subdued, they are lit to Ims em- 
plo^x'd in the service of God, and may 
be tiseful to us in the exercises of reli- 
gion ; which brings me to consider how 
our passions should be employed. 

'Fhe passions of men are a sort of evi] 
spirit within us, that is loo easily raised, 
and may do mu(‘h hurt, if we do not 
lind them some ])roper objects to work 
upon ; urtd these arc no whore to be had 
but in religion. Here i>ur passions may 
he of oxcflJent use ; either to promote 
our viriue, or jiicrease our devotion. 
Certain it i% that wiieii our passions are 
well regulated ami reformed, they are 
great assistaiices and encouragements to 
virtue. Our reas(m is a cold heavy prin- 
ciple, that slowly moves us to our work; 
but passion puts an eagerness into our 
desires, vvunntii into our prosecutiojis, 
and laukes business go cheerfully and 
vigorously on. Whenever tliereforc wc 
find ourselves passionately i ngagcd in. the 
pursuit of our temporal alUiirs, in . the 
advancing of our wealth, or promoting 
our pleasurt* ; let us consider how much 
greater work we have to do, and turw:Our 
heat and zeal that way, and then we 
shall have cause to thank God-fur giving 
us these passions to assist us. 

Our reason has little to do in forming 
our minds, and bringing us to a virtuous 
religious life s but it is our paisioos aud 
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affections^ must do this ; for till they ho 
gin to inove^ our reason is like a chariot 
without wheels, that can never perform 
the journey. Our reason has not much 
to learn, and is easily taught; only our 
pasfldons are obstinate, our atfliHrtions per- 
verse, and our wills crooked, so that we 
iind it harder to bii persuaded than in- 
tbnned., But when once wc jiave got 
our passions at command, all obstacles 
are removed, the ditliculty of our work 
is over, aUd then th<.Tc is no virtie^diat 
we may noi with east^ attiiin. 

As our virtue, so our devotion is much 
indebted to our passions ; for a true reli- 
gious acal towards (toiI, is only the kind 
workings of a pious and warm affection. 
I'here are in religion such suUstaJitial ino. 
tives to piety, as are ejiough to make 
every man devout. As a passionate inai/s 
zeal is the soonest kindled, so the same 
warmth of constitution that iju lincs linn 
to be intemperate, may, if well managed, 
excite him to be de\<mt ; and therefore* 
we have no leasoy to bi* ashamed or afraid 
of those passions which (iod Jias im- 
planted in tiur nature; sinc'e we find by 
pleasing experience, that tliey may be- 
come the most fxcellonf means of grace. 
They jnay, if we rightly mauugi* them, 
prove erKouragcinenis to our virtue, ami 
helps to our devotion ; they may leiul to 
promote our meekness, gentleness, good- 
ness, and all tlie fruits of the spirit. 
Whitt has been said of our passions in 
general, I will now illustrate by a few 
[larticulars. And, first, 

Willi respect to anger. This passion 
bears an ill name, and is freijueiuly a 
troublesome companion, by engaging us 
in cjttarrcls and disputes, so that one 
would think we might be betli-r without 
it. And yet even this passion may he 
made of excellent use to us, not only by 
securing our persons from such indigni- 
ties as may be iinveasonably of!ere»l us; 
but as a guard and centinel to our viitui'. 

It may caution us not to be suijiriseil 
by vice, nor tempted to approve of those 
tWngs whicb are pernicious to us. Nay 
sometimes our anger turns upon our- 
selves, and grows warm against our bo- 
som sin; so that by the help of this 
passion, wc may cast an evil spirit, when 
our reason alone could not cflcct it. 
What has been said of anger, may ii|» 


part be i^>plied-;to hatred, disdain, and 
pride ; , passions ' which (xrc^ion much 
evil, and .yet by prudent management 
may be .turned to a religious Use, and do 
as much service. But 'envy, malice, 
and detraction can be of no good^dsb; 
they b(Mng j)ure vice, without any mix- 
lun? of virtue. 

Another troublesome companion to 
inan is fear; a treacherous passion ap- 
pointed to give us fair warning of dan- 
gers, and yet it often' heedlessly disturbs 
us by false alarms, and representing 
dangers nearer and greater than they 
really are. It awakens Our Jealousy, in- 
creases our apprehensions, and antici- 
pates our pain, so that one might almost 
think it might he. well spared. And yet 
W'ould w^e but set this passion right, f^hd 
apply it to its ]>ropcr object, there is not a 
nioiv noble, a inon* useful principll^ in 
our nature. A heallicn poet said it was 
the foundation of all religion. The di- 
vine l^salniist says, it is the beginyting of 
And those men whosb rousti- 
tmion inclines them to be f^rful, have a 
great advantage on this account; foi^if 
wc are afraid of a little transient pain, a 
touch of the lancet, or prick of the sword, 
how' iniich more tenderly ought we to 
be aflectcd with the apprehensions of 
eternal death, and endless torments ? 
If we an* afraid of disobliging a man, bc- 
( iiiiM* lu' may hurt us ; how miicli more, 
shall w'e stand in awe of Clod, who i.s 
ever present with us, and by tlie word of 
hib month can spe.ik iis d<‘ad? If wc 
are so apt to be terrilicd with every little 
accident, from the wind, the eiillhquake, 
ainl the tin* ; flow* can we but be asto- 
nished iU the thoughts of that day, when 
the earth itself sliall fall from under us, 
a/iti fht' heavens shall melt uith Jcrtejit 
heat t It we arc subject to bo feail'iil, 
let us im afraid of these things, and then 
uur fear w ill prove our best preservative. 

If we set the passions in the right w’ay, 
they may be made at all times useful and 
serviceable to us. 

L.cistly, 1 shall mention but one passion 
more, and that is pity: a passion that 
seems to be implanted in As for the sake 
of that most excellent Christian doty, 
charity ; a passion that makes' us partake 
of the griefs, fears, and pains of other 
men, and is therefore properly calloci 
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compasbioiii It was ihc passion of pity 
which occasioned the apostles’ (leclarii- 
tioii ill the text ; it hcirijr tli»' cure of a 
poor iinjiotenl man, that in:i<le them pass 
for jaxis; aiul which toired them to de- 
clare they weie Mihjed to pas'-ions lihe 
oth(T tmn. It iiui>t he allowctl, that 
this vMjs the liK-st nalunil error iluil 
idolaUis Could he subject to; for there, 
is noihinii ."o apt to gjiiii iis true ^elUM^l- 
tioii and c'^teein, as the re lit \ ini; the 
wants of olljtr.s, and inakinj, iluii inis- 
forliirK'S our owTj. In n(»tiiini: shall ve 
appe ar so iijueli like (iod, a-- ley hnsiiiL; 
a provident r.irc , a ien<k r (oncein hu* 
tlie <foo<l ol \\\^ t n atun 'lh;s is so 
hind, so hunirini , so j.i mus a pas ion, 
and so rc iii.ious ;• dm^, tliai u is<li!heult 
t<' ^'ay, wh( liter 1> he r.!< -<1 neaily allied 
t<» ‘i^ure oi , - e. It i> in Irulii ihe 
t<jp and p.'-l;<,j, n (a' hi.rh. Ik is that 
Jo\i which hii'ls to iil! tlje ‘-races til the 
ftO']!cl, and hiino^'?' t<»,)o\, |)eace, 
tleiK-ss, ‘)o<»diie'-, and wliatcwer is valua- 
hh* and praise-w<jrth\ . 

la;\e is the tc ne.c-K "t alli'C^Cjn of tin* 
luiinan soul, the lirst-tiinls cPlhe sj)iiii ; 
thei\loreht us siiew our lo\< in ila in -st 
natural, the iuo->t ulii^ious was ; and 
tliat is by our pity. '1 lu-rc- are many 
p'-or, iiiaiiN ii’.dn eni per^-c-ns amonii; us, 
that stand in ; < ul oi our rtliof; «Utd 
tlioiiL'h w( (.inia.r a-si-4 tlnin in tiiat nn- 
Jiii uions ji.:iii;ai’ the apo.-iks <l]d, Vt 
m!\u and i;old v.e lui\e, .m l slue.iid ai-o 
I.?'\e pity e.'id f . ■iiipas'-K-n. and id us 
^c-e ol he! \ V 1 m\<'. 'ilio'o whoi.juise 
in.d ii:a:;in‘\ t!cin ii\es for their 4 u<«d 
tv’injn'r^ and J ink io piiss h r :.ods, hv 
lani^ vciid ot j,. ■- ioii, will act ae«*ord;iii; 
to il ur opii.a.n : h-.ii (; d ^ruid :f>al w'e 
liiay s'.ew •■inMl\t.s ii; le men, i»y iiii- 
plo, inj. oin p.i . ii)iis ;!'pv, jl’' > l(» Ke.soii, 
as iln- apoMl. ('.1(1, and ih( ii th<’_> wili 
tend to til. lutiinui Ol (i(;(l, and tlnj he- 
neht ut nn-ukind. 1 will now propC'C 
some means, hr and prop'-r to i‘eus(i| 
l)y Us, to h.iM‘ (iur jM^'>ii>ns undir luie 
and ^overnniejii. 

'Ihcrc is a i^eat (lillercrHe Lc‘fwccn 
thobb who liay* been ]on<i Mihject to the 
povrbr of unruly lusls and passioii.s, and 
site h as have mtlier evil inclinarions than 
sinful habits to o\* reome; because it is 
more diffi(‘ull to icforni the former than 
the laltcr; ihc thought of w hich thould 


prevail on all >oung persons, to curb and 
restrain their aftections betimes. And 
that our passions and lusts may not get 
the d(-iniuioii over it, vve must be careful 
to ojipose and cheek them at fiist, before 
thi'V become inordinate. V\'e must be so 
vigilant as timely to n-biike and stifle all 
malicii ils, revengeful, proud, unclean, 
covi‘tous, or repining thoughts, at their 
fust starling up in our minds; for wo 
must not ])lay with and encinirago any 
corrupt ae.il impure imaguiaHoiis, or 
wicked ihoughl''. Wlien we cherish in 
cuir heaiis covetous, lustful, or envious 
inelimuioiis, we imt our t);issions into a 
ferment, and so by degrees they rise to 
that height :is to get the mastery of us, 
and ilieii vv(‘ art* hurried into all kindsof 
sin and mi.iTV. So dangi-rons arc such 
heoiijiiings as ihese, that the devil, when 
he di‘-co\ers lii(“m in Us, lakes advantage 
thereof, ami biings iis at la^t to commit 
tlie gieate^t w ic’kechiess, and the vilest 
enni' S, w ill i-oul fear m shame. 

We musi t!n‘ret<*i< ciirefully resist the 
rii*«l motions and inelinalions to sin, lest 
tl.vw break out into inordinate unruly 
passion^ ; lor it will be niiu h easif-r to 
do this at tir.M than when they have 
gained ],ow<‘r over us. 'I’hi.^ advice is 
MM’v })iop( r lor those wlicra* |>assioii.s arc 
grown la :i(k-,ir(»ng, and lm\e long held 
them in c.ipiiviiy. Let ••ikIi strive to 
avoid the i(m|ninons to his lusts, vvliat- 
<vei It be, aiul ojipose a.ud weaken the 
fiist aliai ks, thereby to prevent the ill 
(Heels ihal might otherwise ensue. A 
lillle advantage is not inconsiderable and 
to 1 m* desjjised. A pi'i'smi who hath him 
Jong <’ontraeuiig an evil habit must 
loiitent to u.( iid by degrees; and by 
gradually gatniiig gie-iind, be will at last 
<d*iani a ('(/jnp.k-le coiajnesi (ncr biinself. 
Ml n •.! lui lolls and cJiolein' tempers, by 
(onstaii jesojiCiuii, by suddenly n bak- 
ing tin m -elves alier tlh y Jiavi- betn sur- 
])iised, and ('ontinuing in this good way, 
have at h'ngfh altaiu' d a simil meek- 
ness and patience. A rut if once we 
gain a rc< litude i/f temper, the govern- 
ni(*nl of our passi(jns vvdi iiol^ bediflicult. 

Ill order to this we must be nnevved in 
tlui sjiirit (d’ our mind. A meek-spiri^ 
man i.s not apt to break out into fury, 
nor a jialient spirit to fall into despair, 
nor a philosopher of an even temper to 
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be cxlniva^antly raised or dej)i’osscd ai 
prosperity or adversity. The chief* diffi- 
culty lies 111 ret'oriiiinu; t!ic ilisposition of 
our souls, and p’liewin;* the inner man. 
It is not so hard lor a had man to abstain 
from one single act of sin, or to do a 
thing that is good) as to be conxerh’d 
from an i.ul leinixr, wliirli leinis him to 
vice, and rentiers iiim a\t‘rse to viraie. 
'Thus it is easier hn* *fi nii'^er t(j oivt‘ an 
alms upon occasion, tlian ro be euretl of 
ihat rovi'tnusness uliicli is ever a root of 
injustice ami uncliarilabh'iK'ss. ea- 

sier for fi clioleric person to cnrb'and 
suppress bis ));'‘'^inn and wrath now and 
then, than tolally to ^nI)(lue lhat hasli- 
iiess of spirit, which upon any jnovoca- 
tion prompts Imn to anger. It is easier 
fora licentious \okiptiiajy to ileny him- 
self sometimes a vicious pleasure, than 
tjuile to throw (ilf the powi-r tA lempla- 
tion. But howexei’ difficult tiii'' in iy be, 
it must be (lone, Wi'inU"' eh aiisi* our- 
selves fnun all fiUhiness of spin!, and 
b(i translorined )a the lejimving ol our 
minds. 

Wo must not foi’gef to make c/Ur 
prayers to (iod, that in* who gueili 
W'isdoin lilw'i'ally ami Ujjo! aide lli not, 
would teach us llie wisdom ofgo\eimng 
<jiir passions, ami hy tin .ud ol his ih»ly 
Spirit, give us the vicroiy nsor ihoin ; 
tlial li<‘ vvoiihl create in ik a clean heail, 
and renew a righ.t spint wnimi us, and 
sanctify us throughout. When an un- 
ruly paision j, subdiad, and a had tem- 
per correct etl, we iiiiv<‘ as u were oh. 
tainod a. new' naliire, and llus is to he 
I)orn amwv, or of God. Tor these great 
blessings we must dejieml upon (hui hy 
daily and teivent. piaycr. And all our 
vigilance and [lainswilh ouiselves, ami 
our earnest intrcjties at the. throne of 
griic(‘, wc must particnlarl) apply against 
that sin winch does so easily beset us, 
against that piusnioii we have* the least 
under command; for lliuL which ex- 
poseth us to the iirst niischi* f, reijuires 
the greatest care and strength To subdue 
it. We must labour to set natuTe right 
where most crooked: this will give iis 
rule over all our jiiissii^ns, because llie 
government of tlie rest will more easily 
follow'. And if we once keep our 
ground, we shall inainlain the inward 
,*j|uiet and bccurity of our aimdf<, and be- 


ing freeil from T bondage of bin, we 
shall enjoy the happy liberty of the chil- 
dren of (tod. 

SERMON CVIU 

By Bishop Gibson'. 

Of Temperance in Eating and 
llNrinking. 

1 Con. ix. tZf). 

rvtiry ninii that stnvctli tor the mastrry, iff 
t«‘rnp(:iate in •ili thin}C.f; notir they do it to 
oht.iiii a (joiinptihlci crown, Lnit vitt an in* 
eon iiptibir. 

'Tiik ap<)sll(‘ hen* alludis to those games 
and rae(‘s tiiat were celebniletl among 
tlie (’orinlhians, in which tin' IticloVs 
were rewarded with crowns and gai lands; 
and sucli were their de.sireb after theses 
vietoiies ami rewind", that they who 
Kirov e lor llu‘ legulalt'd ihoir diet 

and exert lug in order to improve their 
Mi\’;igtl 4 j|^id at livity ; cheerfully .submit- 
ting li* the sli ii te"t ahsiiiu'nre, and deny 
iiig ihem-elvcs l*a ir most beloved plea 
sui-i'S. 'I'liev w< re u mpoate ui all tilings^ 
tiVj as the oiigmal l;i tU-r e\pi\s^es ir, 
the} Welt* ies<ilu(^ 1 y lem[a Kilo ami rt'gu- 
l.ir, so tliiil iiiahjiig ci'iiid hrtak their 
I onsiam y ami risoluiion; cUj'l if they 
et.uhl do ciil Uiis i(, plitain a ctnruptihle 
crown, nuK h im;re '■liouj«l we ('hri>tian.s 
willmulv all'! elie *i fully suhinil to micIi 
regukilioiK aj(d self-denials :is llu‘ of)S[ieI 
ntjuiros; am! not he lemjited to any ex- 
cess, when we l:av(' jn oui' tye an lU'-or- 
riiplihle '.ad amoilal eiovvn i<i ulory. 

'I iiouvh these v\on!*, lu. v he so laki'fi, as 
to sii>iuiy an uiiivt rsai govtimneiu over 
our niordiiiatr* appetirrs and tiesirts; yet 
in this place, the ajjoMle muie mnne- 
dialely alludes to thi- disciplme observeil 
at the gaim's and races, with respi-et to 
a striel ri'gulation in meats and drinks. 
But by shew ing w hai art' tht proper rules 
and measure of a regular use of these, 
the grcai sinfulness oi any iro guiar ahuso 
ol them wall more evideinly ajipear botli 
ill itself, in its coiis<‘t|iie]iC(', and ellects. 
However, it should he observed, that the 
coiistiuitions, ages, and otber circuni* 
slaiicci of meu being so very diftcjeiit, 
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there fan be no one fixed rule or mea- 
sure in this point } because the same pro- 
portion, vhich to one pcTSon may not Ik* 
u suiliciejit nourishment, ma^ to another 
be excess ; so that what is necessary or 
convenient, within the bounds of mo- 
deration, must ill great meiusure lie left to 
the judgment of every C’hristian, upon an 
honest and conscientious regard to the 
true ends of eating and dniiiking ; namely, 
the preserving of life, wfe refreshing the 
spirits, the preparing ourselves for the 
business of that station wherein God’s 
providence hath placed us. 

As God fmth planted in every man a 
natural desire oi life, so the lirst and 
most immediate end of eating and drink- 
ing is for the preserwition of it. But 
then we are always to remember, that it 
is life wo are to provide for, and not 
luxury ; that the u^ing Clod’s creatures 
more liberally tlian nature requires or 
can hear, is not the way to preserve, hut 
to shorten and destroy life ; and that it is 
very sinful, ungratetul, .md uiuvi.son- 
ablo, for us to suffer an inordinate appe- 
tite to turn those blessings to tljjltlestruc- 
tion of life, which (iod graciously gives 
us for tlie preservation of it Not that 
wc lire to live by weight and measure, or 
were piesmtly liullfy of sin, it we excecil 
what will barely supp<»rt life, for this is 
impossible; and, besides, the fear (d* 
traiisgn-^^ing would fill the mind with 
perpetual scriqiles, ,and deprive us ot 
the ciijoymeul of (iod’s gilts: but the 
guard and caution whicli (rod requires 
of us, is, to keep from what will weaken 
and destroy life; and there is so great a 
difference betwien vvhiit will barely siip- 
poit, or overch.irge nature, that we may, 
by observing a due proportion, verv inno- 
cently 1 njoy ilie blessings of heaven. 

Another end of eating and drinking, is 
to repair and refresh the spirits, v\hen 
wasted hy thought and husiness. Jt ha^ 
pleased (hid to elotlie our souls with bo 
dies of a weak, heavy, and uriaetive con- 
stitution, winch cannot endure long appli- 
cation of any kind, without growing 
feint, weary, 4il<l uneasy ; and therefore 
be has provided meats and drinks in the. 
nature oj reined ies, to revive and refresh 
ihe drooping spirits, and give new life 
and vigour to the whole. But then wc 
must use them so as God intended ; not 
‘to neglect or lay aside our natural 


strength and vigour, but only to assist 
nature when faint ami d moping. We 
must not apply these rcmedie.s but w'hen 
nature requires them, either when We Are 
hungry and thirsty, or tired with thought 
and labour ; nor must wc apply them in 
larger proportion.^, than what will feirly 
answer the needs and necessities of tut* 
turo. But if men, out of luxury, or a 
desire to please the appetite, to pamper 
the body, or to comply wdtli custom, and 
a habit of indulgence, will be continually 
refreshing nature, wlien she has no need, 
or overcharge her when she has ; this is 
a direct abii.so. of God’s blessings, clogs 
the spirits, instead of refreshing them, and 
by using nature to such needless aids, 
makes her lose her own strength, by 
craving a perpelinil supply of artificial 
spirits ; till by degrees men have no 
])ovver to resist the importunity of such 
appetites, nor any life, any vigour Icff, 
but what they dc*rive from those false 
llames which will quickly expire, and 
end in a fatal stupidity. This is the most 
wretched state into which man can sink ; 
and changes the human into a brutal na- 
ture. For what is th(*ro that more dis- 
tinguislu's men from brutes than the go- 
v( rnnu'nt of the appetite ? and when that 
is lost, they are only beasts in the shape 
of men ; and yet so bewitching are tlie 
pleasures of tlie palate, and so easily arc 
ineirsappetites cornqiled , that with alittlo 
clulgenee, they will inson’iibly sink into 
this miserable condition ; and which no- 
thing can ])revt nt, but a .serious regard to 
the real necessities of nature, uninfected 
by li.'ibil, together with stedfast n*solu- 
tions to apply these refreshments only 
w hen they are proper and nee<lful ; and 
in such propoi lions as may make them a 
leal refresh mef>»', and not a burden by 
excess. 

Another end j)f eating and drinking, is 
to lit ami prepare us ifor the business of 
that station iiji which Ciod’s providence hath 
plac(‘d us. For every man, high or low, 
rich or poor, Jnith some certain work or 
business to do in the world ; and by the 
wisdom and goodness of Ciod, he affords 
us those blessings, to enable us to perform 
these with comfort and success ; agd 
thcretorc wc ought to use and apply th^m 
in such a manner as hiay make them most 
subservient to our doily business, calling, 
and profession. And this wc do, when w# 
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roake the seasons of eating and drinking 
what they ought to be, only short re- 
treats from butiiicss, an<l not the business 
of life ; when we take care in due time, to 
return txf the duties of our calling, and 
bring with us understanding and abilities, 
sufficiei^ . to pursue it ; and when we un- 
bend our iniiuls, which is sometimes neces- 
sary, to let it be seldom, and without any 
mixture of excess. An enjoyment of the 
blessings of life within these rules, is truly 
a repairing of our stn^ngth and spirits, and 
a real furtherance in our daily business; 
and being so, is a sober and temperate 
use of our meats and drinks, and answers 
the end for which God gave them. But 
when these refreshments are long and 
frequent, and consume much time that 
might be otherwise usefully and heneti- 
ciaJly employed; when men lm\e no other 
aim in invigorating the spirits, by the li- 
beral enjoynnmts of God’s blessings, but 
to spend them in mirth and jollity ; 
when so far from designing tliem as pre- 
paratives to business, they cannot bear to 
think of retunung to business, or when 
their excesses have left them n(‘ither sense 
nor reason to attend it ; then is such a 
conduct an irregular and sinful abuse of 
God’s creatures. 

And ihi'! intolerable waste of time is 
greatly aggravated by the expence of 
treasure thereby oeeasionctl, w hieh in the 
richer sort is a defrauding of tlieir in- 
<ljgcnt neighbours, who are to partake of 
tlieir siiperiluous wealth ; and in the 
poorer sort, is the robbing of their own 
net‘dy families, which ought to be their 
daily and immediate care. And both 
rich and poor will find these no small ag- 
gravations of the guilt of gluttony and 
drunkenness, wiien they come to render 
an account at the last da}'. Nor wdll it 
be any excuse to say, they wen* iinavoul- 
ably led to these excesses, by tlieir con- 
cerns in the worKl ; since, were it not also 
tlieir inclination, the business and the ex- 
cess may be eiisily separated, where there 
is a sober virtuous mind. But instead of 
making this a pretence for their intempe- 
rance, they should be very watchful 
against such tcmpiations, and earnestly 
^ray for God’s grace, to be delivered 
W%hetefrom. And if w'c duly attend to 
what has been obiciAcd, wc shall be able 
to judgi'^ not only what arc the proper 


bounds of sobriety and temperance, and 
when wc exceed them ; but also how great 
and heinous the guilt of that excess is, 
and how basely wc abuse the blessings of 
God; in our forgetting their proper ends, 
by perverting them to purposes directly 
contrary thereto, in turning that to the 
destruction of life w'hicli God gave for 
the preservation of it; in our making 
that the means stupefying the spirits, 
by whicii he designed to raise and refresh 
them ; in transforming ourselves into the 
state of brutes by those helps, which he 
bestowed for the more vigorous discharge 
of the duties of rational creatures ; and 
in making that the occasion ofindis]>osing 
us for the business of life, which God 
graciously gives to support us under it. 
Such is the sinfulness of an inordinate 
use of meats and drinks in itself, as it per- 
verts ^ihc true ends of the blessings 6f God, 
and is a shaiin^fiil abuse of human na- 
ture. 1 shall now proceed to consider 
the sad eftects and bad consecjuences of 
this sin. 

Kvery sin is in some respect contrary to 
us. Sor^sins are liurtful to our bodies, 
others to our souls. Some waste our for- 
tunes, others ruin our reputation. Some 
are \ory bad in their own nature, and 
others an* atletuled with fatal con.se- 
cjiienccs. But the sin of drunkenness is 
erpialiy hurtful to soul and body ; it is as 
bad in itself, as in its consequences ; and 
has an ill influence on human society in 
general, and on those who are guilty of 
of it in particular. Was 1 to describe all 
the ill characters of this vice, the descrip- 
tion would be so frightful and surprising, 
that one would really wonder liow it is 
possible that human nature sliould sink 
into so base and infamous, so hurtful and 
chsperatc a vice ; for nothing so much 
wears the body, wastes the lifeand strength 
of man, as drunkenness. It fires the 
blood, weakens the stomach, and often 
puts a speedy end ti> life, by fevers, sad 
diseases, or other fatal accidents, to which 
a man is then exposed : and where a con- 
stitution is so strong as to escape this, yet 
the certain slow waste that these disorders, 
bring, seldom sutler such men to live out 
half their days. Gouts and other infir- 
mities are severe reckonings, that they 
must pay for those unruly liberties they 
have allowed themselves. And hence arise 
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many quarrels among men, "whose passions 
being inllained, while iheir I’eason is ca- 
tijiguished, do often end falall>. 'J’his 
vice is the great corrupter of >oung per- 
sons who arc draun in and ensnun'd by 
tiu! mirth and giiiery that accompany ii, 
and from hence proceed many irregulaii- 
ties. The nise man eJeg-intly descril)rs 
this: IV ho hath XL oi f xcho hath soiruic t 
U'kif hath contcutions ! xcho hat it iah- 
blhig / xcho hath xmautLs x^ iihoitl cansv / 
•who hath rahcf^s of eye.s / iho/ that tar- 
ry long at the nine. But at I hr la.\t it. 
Intvlh like a serpcxif, it .'ifinn^rth like an 
adder. Thine vyt.s shtdl la hold si range 
women, and t/unr lnui I ' v./// utter per- 
•icr.se things, Ih'lli swe.iiiiig and lewd- 
iiess are flic ordiuaiy cflecis of it. Wa, 
thou .shaft be as he that lief/i doxvn in 
the mid.st of the .st a, or as he that lath 
upon the fop of the ma.st a drunken 
man being exposed to so many dangers 
which lie can neiliier fouset nor pre- 
vent. 

I'hcre is nothing that more wastes a 
mans time and I'urtiuu' lliaii «lruukeniu*ss. 
It makes him forget himself, and his 
ndghbour. 'J'lie time he should employ 
lor imin"o^in^ his niii.d, looking after Ids 
afiairs, or doing good to <»lhci"^, is thrown 
away m those biutal exci s a-s; so that, i:s 
the wise man says, 7V/c di unkoi </ and the 
glutton shall eofur to poxtrfu ; anddrOit..'^i- 
ne.ss (or laziness) .s/mlt dot he a mrai ntflt 
rags, 'I'luit hani diuiking insensibly 
brings on sloth and great eal’<•less^l•s^, by 
whicli men iii ^t iieghAl, and ilieii nun 
tluir atlairs. is too notorious to requiiu 
any proof. It aUo nukes iik n n ini.s.-» in 
the concerns of ilseir iaimlies, and v\ ant- 
ing III ail (hcrispectv due to ihis. reJa- 
tioiis. friends, (u" r.< ighhours. liut the 
worst part ol tins mlc ajipears iii tins, that 
onneason, and ail the fjowci's ofour soiikv, 
fall under such djsorilers and unruly vio- 
lences, that a man, while he is umler the 
power of wine or strong liquor, is trau'" 
formed into a beast oi madinan. Our 
reason is the image of God, the glory of 
our nature, and the guide, of our lile : and 
God has plentifully supplied us with meat 
and drink, that hv these our bodies may 
be rendiucd capable to serve our minds. 
But when men abust' tliese by e\c<^ss, tlwy 
not only waste iuid misapply iho good crea- 
Mturct of God, but do aUo contradict the 


ends of nature, deprive themselves of the 
free use of their reason, and which usually 
product's in some a spirit of rage, passion, 
and cruelty ; in others, snllenncss, obsti- 
nacy, and ill-nature; and in most, great 
foil} and indecency m words and actions, 
lit'iice often proceed runs and excesses, 
hwearing and railing, lighting and mur- 
der. y\nd all ihesi' arc so many aggra- 
vations {/ftlie sin of immoderate drinking; 
and are sucli as irieii know by then own 
repeated I'xpeiu nee to he the nsiiid ellects 
of ii. And thus, wliert'cis the chief study 
of e\ery wise and good man ought to be, 
to pi'rh'ct his reason, and raise his na- 
ture to till* highest jiitcli ; a drunkanl 
labours to debase and d|press it all he 
possibly can. 

Some men of stron ger heads will per- 
}ia])s think lIu'rnseKes unconcerned in ■ 
all tin*', liecaUM* bt'ing used to hard 
drinking, ii has no visible effect on them. 
lUu let such seriously consid(‘rthes(* words- 
JVor unto fhna that ri-sr up early in the 
mornino, that they naty Jidtoxv strong 
drink, that etmfinue until night,, till •mini 
iufiamr.s them! — And woe unto them that 
are mighty to drink xiim , and men of 
.strength to mingle stAmg drink ! Sutii 
men are geneially the plagues of ibc 
places where they live, hiing the instra- 
ments of corrupting all about tlieu, 
templing them lo waste their strongtli, 
to ruin thi'ir families and conslitmifms. 
I'liiis it appears that di unkenness car- 
rits with itaiomjdicalionofevils, eqt'ally 
desiiuctive to soul and body. But liiirc 
is another spicies ot inteinperanco, that 
seems not so criminal, because not 
attended wilh so many fatal symptoms ; 

1 mean those \vh</ aie not ejuito in- 
toxicated, am* iheiefore think themselves 
bee ot ilic iieavy eliarge that .falls 
upon it; and yet Jiabiluate tlieimk'lves 
to drinking ol wine or strong I'quor 
when tluir bonus no way require it. 
Some ill ink it a ilecent ;ind hospitable 
way of entertaining frieinls to be fre- 
quently putting the glass about, without 
which they imagine conversation grows 
heavy, and that the master of the house 
is too frugal of his liquor. But be- 
sides the waste of lime and of Go^ 
good creatures by means of such ti^ 
ling, an excessive heat is raised in 
tijfi blood, which insensibly impairs iia- 
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turc, and brinf^s on surli u habit, that 
tJiey cannot rclraiti from drinking, and 
this in lime roiTn[)ts tlair licalth, and cn- 
fcebJcs their minds. 

'i'o all these argiinunts against this 
vice, arising from the nature of (iur ionls 
and bodies, there is another very strong 
one which the (^liristJan religi«ni ahbuls. 
When St. Paul reekons up the works of 
darkness, in wliich tlu; Homans liad lived 
■while lieathens, wliicli ('’liri ^^ial»s were* 
obliged to iuoid, he begins with i!ih ; 
IjCt vs walk hnnrsibf as in fhr dtij / ; nut 
in riufin^ ami dninkt'nm'ss ; no! in stnfr 
and cnx}/. And ihe same con - 

paring the gospel to light, anrl he.'lhen- 
isin to ilarktifes, observes, I'hattlu 'i (hut 
be dyvnLcii are d run hen tn the nii^hi ; 
Imt let t/N' H'hu arc uf the dau he suher. 
And our Saviour bids us, — (ulit li^'fd la 
yourst hsf ul auji tnne uu,,} hearts he 
01 ere h(fri\e( I \i i^h stirfi and drrvhen- 
7 ies^'f and the cans <>/ Ihin !•(/' ; and .so 
that due euua Kfatn ns nna\^ares. Si. I’aul 
also n ckous. diunk'Hiie's arriOng the 
works of the ih-h, and "Ay'. t^:ai tht,se 
who duM-th ihn.xrs' .smill >>t inlh'tit (In 
kin^iio/ti of (•!•}. i'»( .1 i*‘s wlial ap])^ ars 

from these passages o! iv’ijituiv. then: .s 
aniojv g.eiiei.ji eo»i^id» rni<»n, which slu'ws 
liow conlriir, this sju is to Uie .s|>irir and 
<leMgn ot the go.-j'el ; which din « Is ns 'o 
mortify our hu-Jn s with fts lusts and ah 
feciiuns ; to >uhili'e our appctilt /o erm 
cifff theuld fuan^ ami fa hnnu our hjdns 
into suhji i iion to our minds. I he main th*- 
sign ol tlie New 'I'estainent is, to make \is 
consider ourselves as pilgrims on earth, 
daily to remember lluit we nm^tojoii leave 
this world, and therefore on glil to prepan* 
for anollier. W'eaie called upoii to li\e 
after, and to walk according to die spiiii ; 
notlo indulg<‘onr irregular ajipi-litis and 
desires; but as far as our slate oi lieallii 
and life will permit, to deny all iiimeces- 
sary gratiticalions. 'I’liesc aie the rules, and 
this is the spirit of the gospel ; so that, 
if wc duly consider things, we ha\e ar- 
guments sufticient to deb r us Iruru this 
sin. 

But w hat then must wo think or say of 
our age, in which this corruption so uiii- 
porsally jircvails over all ranks and dc- 
^recfa uf persons, so that .scarce any arc 
to be found who have cssaped it ? Some 
of a more brutal kind, arc overcome wftli 


the mere lov^ji of the. liquor, tiiougli it ba 
so shameful an e?;ce.^s, that no one will 
own It. Odicrs know not how to dispose 
of their time, hemg bred to nothing, and 
lianlly capable of any ihing. And be- 
cause of mere idleness, to get thne off 
tlieir hands, tliey run into these extrava- 
gancits, in -which <lays and nights arc 
vpt-ni. And yet no man can have been 
so iM'glocteil in his educaiiun, hut that 
he m.iy find somewhat to do it he wdlK 
Ib* may .md ought to look into his own 
aihuis, and apply Iiimself to some sort 
of indiistiy. I le may tinii out some good 
company lo c<mveisi' with, and some oc^ 
casions to do acts of kimlness and cha 
ills t(» othcis ; so tlial a man may, it ho 
will, employ his lime \.o many good pur- 
pluses. 

A pleasant conversatiem is no doubt 
\ciy agreeable, end to ha\c it mode- 
rately enlivened and refreshtii, witli 
st'iue generous liqiioi, can l>c no crime; 
Imi camioi men hii\c mirtb and be merry 
without Ix iiig drunk or mad? Is there no 
niKunic to such folly? It may therefore 
v.u; be 'i.nd, that tin* end of such’mirtU 
(s madness.’ bor lo play with our health 
and lite, onr fortune and rt'i’otution, 
aho\e all with our souls and etc ni y, is a 
madness beyond cxpressaai ; and yet 
these aie t!ie men who often protend to 
wit and sense. Some indeed are carried 
against iheir own inclination, merely by 
ill example and custom; till al last habit 
and jirailiie make it familiar to them* 
But it is a strange degree ot perverseness, 
that nu‘n will become a sort of martyrs 
forlheir vice'', 'i lu*y w'ould think it ex- 
tremely hard, were they obliged to oil 
dure so much in the practice of religion 
and \irlue they suffer by the sin of 
intemperaiice. But dissolute habits do 
not change tlie milure of tliincs ; for 
ihoiigli they may grow less slutiiiend and 
reproaclilul, l)y being common, yet they 
arc not the less evil. And that man 
must ha\e a very weak mind, who is 
ashamed of being wise and sober, be- 
cause Olliers aie irregular and extrava- 
gant. Some there are, who think they 
cannot be hospitabla and free-hearted 
without sending their friends and sep- 
vants home intoxicated, liut this is ft 
very unsuitable return of a civil visit t to 
endeavour to destroy the health of hii» 
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who in kindners comes tn tec him, and 
perhaps to* endanger his life in £;oin£; 
home.^ The imputation of covetousneSvS, 
which some are afraid of, may easily be 
removed by acts of charity to the poor, 
or generosity to the. afflicted and unfor- 
tunate, These are noble instances of 
true goodness and larnenoss of soul, by 
which others are both benefited and re- 
lieved. Thus it appears, how weak all 
those excuses are, which these mad sort 
of people make use of to palliate such an 
enormous practice. 

And among the miseries of this un- 
happy state, it is none of the least, that 
where an inordinate appetite reigns, rea- 
son and consideration are shut out ; and 
when men are reduced to such a thought- 
less condition, they genenilly go on with- 
out any sense, either of their sin or clan- 
ger ; and without any view beyond their 
present enjoyment. And nothing can 
awaken them out of this stupid state, but 
a great resolution, and serious rellection 
on the brutal condition in which these 
indulgences have brought them : on the 
shanu^ful abuses of ('rod's blessings, and 
their OW'D rational farultics, ^in which it 
has betrayed them ; and to what tlrcad- 
ful miseries it will bring them at last. 
These reflections imprinted on their 
hearts, may by (rod’s lilessing produce a 
happy ch^ge, and deliver them from 
their misery and danger. For though 
custom is very powerful, especially in 
the present case, yet it has not force 
enough to make that necessary to nature 
W'hich is deistnicti\e of it, as ail o.xccss 
must be. But so far from this indulgence 
being necessary to life, that wlien a long 
course of intemperance lias cndangerecl 
it, the leaving that course is always the 
first prescription, without which all oth(M* 
remedies are useless and inetfectual- So 
that what they call necessary to preserve 
life, tends only to satisfy a craving ami 
inordinate appetite ; the gratifying of 
which is the direct and immediate means 
of destroying life. And it is therefore', no 
wonder, that an indulgence which has 
been long continued should be uneasy 
under the first check or restraint. But if 
there be a steady resolution to restrain 
the. current of desire, the. appetite will, by 
degrees, grow more patient and quiet, 
and such persons will find more pleasure 


in goveniing than they ever did by in- 
dulging it. 

Let then those who have indulged 
themselves in a habit of intern perancei 
stand still and consider, that they are in 
the worst state of slavery ; a slavery Of 
reason to appetite, of the human to the bw 
tal part. liCt them resolve to assert the 
freedom and dignity of their nature, and 
if they have lived like beasts, to die like 
mim. Let them reflect how^ they have 
abused the blessings of (rod to luxury and 
c'xcess : with how much goodness he has 
borne their provocations, and waited for 
their amendment. And let a sense of his 
mercy and their own vilencss produce in 
them that godly shame ihd sorrow, 
which worketh repentance ’to salvation. 
But if neither the 1‘orce of reason nor re- 
ligion will prevail, let the terrom of the. 
Lord persuade them not to continue in a 
course that must shortly end in their et(*r- 
nal destruction. If the work bediflicult, 
it is also necessary ; and let men consi- 
der, whether they shall be uneasy now, or 
miscralile for ever. 1'he difficulty of 
the work should excite their resolution ; 
and by constant prayers to God, he will 
strengthen and assist them. 

It must be owned that the condition of 
such a ])erson, though not desperate, is 
exceeding dangerous ; and the more so, 
as there are but few instances of any who 
are reclaimed from it. And a slate so 
dangerous should be powerful warnings 
to'olhers not to be betrayed into the same 
kind of slavery, by luxury and indul- 
gence. 'I'ho only way to avoid the dan- 
ger is, at first to govern and r(‘Straiii tlie 
appetite, to keep under the body, and 
bring it into suhiection. Such restraints 
and self-denials arc a necessary means to 
preserve and secure men's innocence, 
and keep them from falling into excess. 
So tliat the. only '\”iy to be safe and inno- 
cent, is to keep an habitual guard an<l re- 
straint upon the appetite, from a due 
sense of the true ends and uses of eating 
and drinking ; of the great wickedness of 
abusing God's blessings, to the <iishoncHir 
of religion, to the shame and reproach of 
human nature ; and of the unspeakabU^ 
danger and misery of living and dying in^ 
habits of excess, both as to this world amP 
the next. And with these considerations, 
there must Imj frequent and earnest prayer 
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to God, that he will preserve upon their 
minds a lively sense of these things, and 
mercifully afford such supplies of grace 
and strength as will be needful to prevent 
(hose evil habits, and effectually to re- 
strain all such acU of irregularity and 
txcess us naturally lead to them. 


SERMON CVIII. 

By AiiciiBisiiop SiiAKPt.. 

, Character of an upright Man. 

Psalm cxii. 4. 

'to tLe upright there kriseth li^ht in the dark- 
neiis. 

This psiilm seems to be an explication 
or paraphrase on the words of St, Paul: 

hath the promise of thus lifcy tu\ 
'Xi’cll dxS of that which h to come, And 
liere we have; a deseription of the pious 
man, and of liis bh^sseiiness in this lilc. 
Jlih piety is descril)e<l in the following 
terms : he is one who fears God, and de- 
lights in his cominandnu'Dl ; he is ligh- 
U'ous and upright in his conversation; he 
is prudent, and guides his atfairs witli dis- 
cretion ! he has a great sense of God, on 
whom his heart is lixed, trusting in the 
Lord ? he is charitable, gracious, and full 
of compassion ; be shewelh favour and 
lendeth ; he bath dis|H*rsetl and given to 
the poor. I lis blessedness is thus rep i*e- 
.sentecl ; II is posterity shall be great and 
happy: his seed shall be mighty upon 
earth ; the generation oftiie upright shall 
be blessed. His fortune shall be aiiiph* 
and plentiful : riches and ph uteousness 
aball be in his house. His fame and ro- 
putatioD shall be lasting, liis rigiueotis- 
uess remainetli for eyiT ; be shall be had 
in everlasting remembrance. His ho- 
nour, power, and dignity shall excite the 
envy of the wicked ; his horn shall be 
exalted with honour, the wicked shall si^; 
it and be grie\ed. Lastly, he shall be 
^•afe andsecuiv in troublesome times : To 
^ the upright there anseth light in the 
darknesit, bucli light shall arise to an 
upright man in evil times, as that he 


shall not be moved, neither shall he bo 
afraid of evil tidings ; for his heart is 
establislied, and he shall not shrink, until 
lie sees his desire upon his enemies, or is 
delivered out of his distiess. 

Of these several characters asciibcd to 
a pious man, I shall recommend to your 
present consideration his uprightness; 
and of the several instances of his bless- 
edness shall only observe those of safety 
and security, in times perilous and troir- 
blesome : To the upright there arisetk 
light in the clarknvAS. The character of 
the person to whom the promise of bless- 
edness is made, is the upright man, or a 
man of honesty and integrity. By up- 
rightness is meant the conformity of a 
man’s mind to the eternal rules of righte- 
ousness, and the agreement of his actions 
to tlie principles of his mind r so that, in 
general, an upright man is one who in all 
tilings follows the dictates of his con- 
seiiMice, and makes his duty the rule of 
Jiis a( lions. But the mure lively' to dis- 
play liis amiabic qualities to our imita- 
non, It will be proper to consider him 
inon‘ particularly with ro.spect to God 
and men; both as to his ndigion, and his 
civil coiiversalioii. 

A religious carnage towards God is 
rsseiihiiljy necessaiy to uprightness. He 
that walkvth in uprightness feareth the 
Lord. Take away religion and the fear 
of God, till* foundation of uprightness is 
desli'oytd. He that bath no sense of God 
and religion can never think himself 
bound to observe any rules in his actions 
and behaviour, but what are subservient 
to his private, sensual, and worldly iiito- 
ri*st; and consequently whatever is in- 
consistent therewith, he it never so base, 
vile, and injurious, lie may act and exe- 
cute without restraint, vvlH?iiever a teinp- 
talioii otfcM's ; and yet think iiimself as 
iniioeent, and his actions as coniinend- 
able, as if he had been truly Jionesl and 
virtuous. 

He therefore that is an upright nian» 
hath a serious an<l liearty sense of God 
and roligiun on liis mind, and is ever 
careful to preserve and increase it. But 
then Jie is not contented with a mere spe- 
culative belief, an outward profession of 
religious truths ; but lu* has them so im- 
pressed on his heart, as to iiifluonec his 
whole life and conversation. Ho thinks 
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it not sufficient to be orthodox iu his 
opinions, or a mouibcr of a true (. hurrh ; 
*eiiloiis in ruaiutaining and promoting the 
right way ; but ho strivis to hvi* a.s he 
believes, to practise suitably to the pro- 
fession he makes. As In* hedds fast the 
form of godliness, s<» he is eiiieful to ex- 
press the ])ower (’f it, in an innocent, 
\iituous life. He takes n(»t up his prin- 
ciples to advance liis interest, or please a 
party ; hut he bclit \es what appears tine, 
and professes it because it is his duty, 
lie neither ehijses his religion out of 
worldly coiibiderations, nor le.'i\es it on 
such inotivi s ; but is resolute and ean- 
stant in bearing testimony to tlu' (ruth 
against all opposition. Jh? is one who 
thinks religion too sacred to he prosti- 
tuted to mean purposes r and thereiore 
never uses it as an instrument to ser\e any 
bajje end, tlujugh lu' was sure iherchy to 
com])ass l)is designs. 1 (e is a man who 
does not place his religion in outward 
forms and sei\ie(‘s, but hutli a nobkr 
sense of Clod than to iliink such things 
are pleasing to him; and therelore his 
principal concern is about the great iii- 
dispensabh* dutiovS of (Miiistianity ; the 
wighiivr mat/trs of t/ir /fiu, justice^ 
merej/y ftud faith, lie hath the ever- 
lasting notions and dilferences of go(,d 
and evil deeply engraven in his heait; 
and how to practise the, one and avoiil 
the otlier, is his chief study. He inulea- 
voiirs uprightly and siiicerely to (>hstTve 
all Ciod's commands ; calls no sin little, 
because hia temper inclines him to ii ; 
but at all timis preserves an uniform 
aversion to \vhatc\er is evil. He is an 
utter enemy to all factions in religion, 
ami though ii« loves truth, is not less 
concerned for peace, lie is better )>le:iseil 
wifli his charity to c<nnpose and ret'oii' 
cile religious ditforeuces, than wiili all liis 
skill and abilities to dispute iheiii ; tor In* 
knows that love is more acceptable to 
God than a riglit opinion. 1 ,asily, lie is 
religious without noise, and uses no litile 
arts to make his piety known. He seeks 
not the praise of men, but studios only to 
approve himself to God; and is there- 
toro as careful of hia thoughts as of his 
actious. He fears God, and regariU his 
duty as much when no one sees him, as 
it the eyes of all were upon him. I hesc 
arc the great instances uf uprightness as 


to religion ; and whoever makes good 
the^e characters, may leasonably con- 
ed ude himself an honest man towards 
Cj<»(J, a true Israelite, indeed, in whom 
there is no guilt*. 

Jf we take a view of the upright man 
in liis civil conversation, as to his car- 
nage and demeanour towards men, it will 
be jiroper to consider him as a private 
])erson, and a magistrate. As a private 
person, be will so frame and model hit 
wliole toiiversiiliiui, take such a prudent 
and diligent care of himself and his own' 
good, as is consistent with, and tends to 
promote the good and happiness of 
others. I le considers that every man has 
a right to he happy as wi ll «s himself ; 
and since none can be so without the as- 
sistance oi others, he thinks it reasonable 
that he should eonlrihiite his eiideHvdurt 
towards it. 1 hose being the main prin- 
ci])U‘s of his iiiimi, he is careful that hi« 
actions and whole conversation arc suit- 
able till relo. 1 le is therefore exactly just 
iu all his d(‘alings, not knowingly doing 
wrong or injury to any one, though ho 
could gain ever so much without being 
discovered. He is faithful to his trust, 
never taking advantage of anolher’s cre- 
dulity, nor abusing the confidence re- 
posed lu liim. 1 le is a man of great cau- 
ilour, of sweet and obliging behaviour; 
careful not to sutler by good nature, and 
yet ready to be kind and assi'^t others, un- 
Ic.ss attended with great inconvenience to 
himself; but wliatheouco promises h« 
punctually perforins, tliough it be preju- 
dicial to him. He is a man that loves, 
and is as tender ol' a good name and re- 
putation as any one ; but scorns to uso 
any evil arts to pjocuie or preserve it. 1 le 
hates mean and servile compliances, and 
will not speak or art against the sense of 
his own inind, to humour any man. Flat- 
tery ami dissiimil'ition lu* ahhois; envy 
find di traction he is above. He never 
lessens another to make hinisilf greater, 
nor repinis at his neighbour’s piobjicrity. 
He puts a fair construction on men's 
words and actions, rather concealing a 
fault tlian rep<»rt it worse than it is. He 
hopes and thinks the best of all men, 
and does the most good he can. 11c is 
j)lain, free, and open in his carriage ; hii 
words and thoughts always go together. 
Though ho is watchful of opportuuitiea 
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to do liimsolf " 00 ( 1 , sind is careful to 
avoid dangers, yet he n(‘ver uses indirect 
means to benotil or secure himself. Ilo 
acorns to take advantage of any inairs 
necessities, nor will iiiulennine ariotlier 
to effect his own designs. Deceit and 
collusion are strangers lo liis dealing. 1 le 
esteems a cunning intriguing man no bet- 
ter than a knave. In a word, all his de- 
signs are horujst and just, such a*i tend to 
thc'good of the cornniunily as well as his 
own, but to no man’s lo^^s and deiri- 
jnent ; and the means he makes ll^e of to 
obtain his designs are so fair, that lie 
cares not who knows rlie'n. 'J'liib is the 
man that is upright in liis conversation 
towards men; ilie man that to the wis- 
dom of tin* serpent joins tin* innocence 
ai^d simplicity of the do\e. 

Thus much ot' the upright man, ns a 
private ]n ron ; lot iis now view him un- 
der a more conspicuous eiiaraeU'r, and as 
a magistrate, intrusted with the manage- 
ment of pnhiie affaiis : and here we shall 
lind iiini arl4iale<l by the same [irinci- 
ples, and pursuing the same {jesigns we 
ha^(■ hel'ore mentioned ; only Ins virtues, 
having anoiher s[)hen‘ and oliject, rt‘- 
(juire a dilVerenl consideration. The 
givat thing lie ))ro])OS(’s by accepting any 
othce, is tin- glory ofCJodand the public 
good : the honour and dignity of the 
place, and otlu r wonlls advantages, an* 
but seeomlary eonsnieralions with him. 
He studies n(»t to ingraiinte himsdf with 
men, but to <iischarge a good ('onscieiice 
He has eimrage an<t resolution lo do 
what IS fit, just, an<l conducive to the 
public good ; not (1 1 '•CO u raged from Ins 
duty by the menaces of the mighty, nor 
the nnirmnrings (jf the iiiiiltitude. He 
resolves not lia.^lily, but maturely delibe* 
rates and considers before lie determines. 
He does iH*thing precipitalily, but im- 
partially weighs w'liat is represmited to 
liiin. llis ears are open to all ]):irlies; 
he tlebates without passion, prejiiiiice, or 
prepc^ssession. Neither profit nor frieinls 
can corrupt him to act in matters of 
right contrary to his inward sense. His 
Care and study is chiefly employed on 
the public. Ho is ever sedulous to main- 
tain the worship and service of God, to 
defend and encourage true religion ; to 
suppress vic'e and debauchery, impiety 
and irreli^ion, lie is a father fo the poor, 


and the cause ichich he kfioiceth noty hr 
scarcheth out ; he breaketh the ;Viuvv of 
the xvu'kcdy and pluckt tk the srpoih out of 
his teeth. He studiously endeavours to 
])rescrve his allegiauct' lo his prince, and 
ills tifielity to the public ; neither invading 
the rights of the oiu', nor injuring the li- 
boiiies of the otlier. 15y his prudence and 
moderation lie will endeavour to extinguish 
growing tlann's, and not add fuel to 
liiein ; hut will calm and allay men s jea- 
lousies, railier than excitt' and encroasc 
tlu m. 'fo coiichuli*; h(‘ is a man tliat 
fears CJod and honours the king, obeys 
tlni laws, and nuxldles not with them that 
are given (o change. — 1 shall now pro- 
ceed to repre'Cnl tlu' advantages and pri- 
vih'ges, that an upright man enjoys in 
evil aiul dangerous times, "fothe upright 
t/urrforr there uristth light in darkness, 
Uy darkness is fiere meant any kind of 
straits, difliculties, or adversities. IJy 
liL»hl \vt‘ are to undeisland either guidance 
and (lireetion, safely and d(‘fenre, <n*peact 
acid joy, w liicli arisiih to the ujn iglit man. 
.\nd ^ 

I'o the upright there, ariseih light in 
the darhius^y taking light for guidance and 
ilireeiion. he the limes nevin* so dark, 
lie hath tins happincvs, that In: is rarely fit. 
a loss in)\v to i‘( ndiiet Imusell. He, of all 
others, most easily se<‘s his way, it being 
]dain, (Msy, and slniiglit before him : but 
till* vva}') of vice* and wickedness are ex- 
tremely rough and crooked. Whoever 
pursues evil designs, and is a slave to base 
afl'ei'tioiis, must in'cessarily be entangled 
ill perpetual labynnilis ; for having many 
dillereiit and inconsistent ends to pursue, 
h<*mubt unavoidably be often at a hiss hovr 
to behave himself. Jf he goes this w'ay, 
t lien something will be discovered wdiich 
he studiously i*ndea\oured to conceal ; if 
that way, llieii some man or party is dis- 
obliged ; whose interest he stood in need 
of; if he takes a third way, perhaps he 
then destroys liis main <h‘sigii. Such dif- 
iicullios and perplexities always alteiul the 
man of intrigue, and every one w'ho walks 
not uprightly. lUit the contrary of this is 
the lot (»f iIk^ upright man. For he has 
only one. end to pursue ; and that is, to 
discharge a gcxal conscimice. ]>y this all 
Ins coiJCt‘rns are regulated ; cxnd of conse- 
quence lie hath no clashing of iut(n*ests to 
perplex hib deliberation'^ j no little turns 
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lo be served ; all his resolutions arc easily the upright in darkness^ chiefly lespecte 
made, and he avoids most of those difli* his security from danger in times of great 
culties which entangle others. His coun* calamity, us appears from what foUoM ; 
sels and methods are always the same*, and lie shall not be moved for ever : he sAaH 
he is never at a loss to behave himself on not be afraid of evil tidings j hia hectrf 
any emergency. His way is commonly shall not shrink^ till he sees his 
so plain, that he requires little advice or upon his enemies. And this security 
instruction to tind it : The integrity of times of danger the upright man may ex- 
the upright shall guide him^ the path of pect, because uprightness does in its own 
the just is a shining light. Again, nature conduce thereto, and is what also 

if he happens to fall into such cir- intitles him to God's more particular pro- 
cumstunces, as to stand in need of great tection. As btf u ickedness a city is over- 


advice and deliberation, yet the upright 
man hath vastly the advantage of others : 
because he always enjoys the free use of 
his intellectual powers, can c'xert his 
reason to its highest perfection and 
greatest advantage : whereas tlic man 
who has sinister ends to pursue, by in- 
direct incthofis, is sadly clouded in his 
discerning faculties, so as to hinder him 
from distinguishing rightly, whereby he 
commits many blunders and mistakes. 
For whoever frames his mind by other 
measures than those of honesty and con- 
science ; wlioevcr intcmperately pursucf 
his private ends, or is a slave to inordi- 
nate passions of any sort; these tilings 
will so bias his soul, as to render him 
incapabh* of making a tru^ judgment of 
what is right ; and expose him to many 
dangerous errors in tlie maiiagenicnt of 
his aflairs, even in matters of little diiH- 
culty. But the upright man is not ob- 
noxious to any of thesC inconveniences; 
for having no turns to serve, but what 
are good and honest, nor no private af- 
fections *or passions to be gratilied, his 
•conceptions of things are according to 
their nature, his determinations and reso- 
lutions are reasonable and proper, such 
as become the occasion. As his main 
design is to do in all instances what is 
best, so that preserves him from niUlak- 
ing what is so. His reason and uiider- 
Mtanding arc free and at liberty, and when 
any difliculty arises, he of all men is 
most likely to get out of it with i-ase. 

And yet if we take light for safety and 
security, for defence ami protection, an 
upright man in the worst of times may, 
above all others, promise these things to 
himself ; he that walkcth uprightly walk- 
ctli surely. And indeed this seems to be 
what is principally intended by the 
(’salmist. The light here said to arise to 


throu'n^ so bp the blessing of the upright^ 
it is exalted, Every upright man is 
really a benefactor to the public. And 
if any one can in reason hope to escape 
the violence and iniquity of bad times, 
the man of honesty and integrity, he who 
is upright in all his ways, is the most 
likely to succeed therein ; because hc*of 
all others takc*s the surest method to pre- 
serve himself ; he is least obnoxious 
to the malice, envy, or rapine of open 
enemies, or pretended friends. So tiiat 
iiprigiitness and integrity is a shield and 
protection. 

'rhe upright man conducts himself in 
life with so much prudence, as to avoid 
those rocks, on w hich others split and 
ara ruined. The destruction of men, 
even iu the w'orst of times, is generally to 
be imputed to themselves ; citiier to the 
careless neglect of their ow n alfairs, the 
lavishness and intemperance of their 
tongues, or to a busy intermeddling with 
the concerns of others. Such things as 
these commonly bring misfortunes on 
men, and arc the foundation of all those 
straits and diflicuhies with which they 
are entangled, even in times of the 
greatest calamity. But the upright man 
in a great measure is free therefrom, be- 
cause his principles oblige him to act di- 
rectly opposite, ilis ways ai'c so univer- 
sally approved, that none will olfer him 
an injury, lest it »ends to their own de- 
triment. As he endeavours to oblige all 
men, and by his conduct to moke every 
one his friend, and none his enemies ; so 
when any diilicult circumstances attend 
him. he will easily flnd those who are 
ready to help and assist him. His con- 
versation is so unceptionablc, his manage- 
ment of ailairs so prudent, that those who 
do not love him, w ill not easily find uu 
occasion to do him injury. Such a» 
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} have no acquaintanrc with him, y(‘t luiv- 
infl' a good ostccin idr li()iu'i>ry ami up- 
riglUuwssfi in general, uill be ready to af* 
ibrdhilA what assistance tluy can ; from 
a natural sense, tliat a good man should 
b&jprotectcd, because his case ami cir- 
CTp^tances niay qne day he tlieir own. 
Kv«% those who hav(* lost all sen^e of good 
and evil, yet in order to pi(‘sei\e ilieir 
credit- and interest with mankind, will 
think themselves obliged not to oppress 
an upright man. 

Hut how inelfectnal soever all human 
/neans ma\’ pro\e, to ^e('^^•e and preserve 
an upriglii jnan in cmI times, yet he 
has stiH an anchorniore iinn and stable 
to rely on, and whicli will not iail him; 
and that is the protect i(jn of (lod, and 
the care of liis paniciilar providence 
Men liiay plot and <lesi<»n, onlor and con- 
trive as they please, liut still (;.»(! iiovi ihs 
tile world ; and either hla‘'fs their lair 
and hope lul projei'tv, or if Iw ^ul^er-. them 
to succeed, turns them to what um* and 
purpose ho thinks best. And il Clod iides 
and disposes all Z/fr// /ut/ a ,\pu)- 

ru7i' I a //s lothf uvn///;^/ ..lihopf /./s ..vV/, 
in a more < special manner doth he i-ngage 
himself to take care of those who walk 
uprightly ludbre him, lie hath pjo- 
Jiiisi'd to make i/n'fr /vg/Ven //,-»;!< as //s 
i'lt'itr W.S (/ir fiir/if ^ and Z/n'iv just ilvnlinix 
us i/ic noon dnif : that they ^hail imL he 
ioiifounded in perilous times, aiul in the 
days of death limy shall htive i iiough. 
'i’Jiougli they fall they shall not be ca''t 
down, for tlio l.ord upholdeth them with 
Ills hand: that Ik* will he llit ir s-trengih 
in the time of tiouble; lu’will stan<l by 
and save tlieiii from the ungodly, because 
tliey put their trust in him. It wcmld In* 
endless to produce the many pa-^'^agis in 
scripture to this purpose ; 1 shall there- 
fore only add that romarkahleone, w lieie- 
in the upright man, and his security in 
evil times, are described after a vi i v par- 
ticular manner : Ht that li'a/liit/i n^h- 
teously u?id spcafufh nprii^filhi ; that dt - 
spiset/t the gain of oppression s ; that 
shaheth his hands from holding of bribes ; 
that stoppeth his ears j'rom hiaring nj' 
blood ; 071 d shiUicth his eijes from sicing 
fill: he shall dxetll on high; his place 
of defenet shall be the mamtions of 
the rocks ; his bread shall be green hinty 
his u'ater shall be svre. That is, who. 
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ever walks upright,, and makes a coii- 
bcience of ills wav s, siicli a man sh.ill 
Ik* alw^iys limit r the watclifiil care and 
protection oftlie divine provitleiico. For 
( kaI w ili not ttulfer liim to fall into any 
gnat disoe^s; hut will alloul him such 
a poiiion ta' temjioral good tilings, as to 
rendfi Ins life easy and sui>poitahle. 
Experience generally viTifies llic truth 
of lilts ; inineNt and upright men, in tins 
mid'^t of [)iiblic calamities, for the most 
]>art escaping hetter than those who are 
oihervvisi*. Such, in ilu ir grealesL ex- 
tremities, w hen no prospeclof (Jeiiverance 
from any human moans have appeared, 
^et, alter a mo*'! sirangi*, exlraordmary, 
and umxpectdl manner, have lUit w itli 
succour and relief. And thus altended 
h\ the "pedal pio\i(h e.ct' <d (ioil, they 
have neve r he<*n imseral>le, however sonie- 
linu’s athicU'el, and (U |»rived of an am]>le 
lot dine 

Hut U i*vu"l he acknovv ledged, lli.it 
though pu ly ami upi ighim ss liavi* the, 
pi«)m»"e ed' hit tines" in this life, and 
which is gi'iierally mane good; yet ll»iv*e 
ale m.iiiv insfam es to ih(‘ e»>hlu'r\ . (mkI, 
lor w I .e i( .isoiis, m.iy ‘oiiliei an iiprighL 
man l*» h»- oppres"ed, .nul [>i risli in a I’om- 
iiion de"ii iu'li<‘n, ^vithoiit vndaliiig "ludi 
his juomjsi"; winch can <»nly be ineani 
to u*"p< cl (H’tlinarv anil coinimni eve'iUs. 
And (Viii in this case lhi*i‘e will to i In 
ujoii^ui ti)isr hyjit in- darfuicss : that is. 
light in llio thinl sense we liave given of 
the wold, as inipKmg peace, joy, and 
comlori ; according to tlie Psalmist, lAg/,t 
is sod n for t In / o/iV, and gladness 
for the upright in hcuif. Whatever af- 
Hictions tilt' upright man suflers, he iiallj 
tliN ailvantnge t)\er others, that he can 
more I'asily hearltierti than tliey, without 
anv gnat ilisluiLance to hiiiiseU : be- 
cau"e he I'lijoys the same calimiLSs and 
seiinily of mind, the same j)oaci‘, quiet 
and contentment, that ever he iliil. li<* 
rallK'i lejoiee.s than repines and grows 
disi ontented under ins jneseiU sutVeiings ; 
well knowing they are "o ordered by t'ne 
gre.'U lioveinor ol llie world, for lii.s 
good and lieiielit. 'I'liis con^ideratiou 
elleclually supports him under all dif- 
ficulties he conllicta with ; that he is not 
only easy ami (juiet, but well-pleased 
with the ilispenstuions of the diviuo 
providence towards him, how ungiatc* 
11 u 
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ful S(K vor to (Irsh and blood. Lot wliat 
will happen, lio is full of peace and 
loy, not being disappointed in lii^ designs. 

1 1 is j:ioat aim was to jdease Ood ; his c ou- 
scieiue assures him, from (iod’s word, 
that he has done it; and he waits ftn* the 
fnipp 3 ' tune, wlten the secrets of all hearts 
shall be diselosed, and then doubts not of 
rec'eiving a]>probalion, and praise, and 
great reward; and his life and d(*alh 
will verify the l*sal mist’s observation, 
Mark the perfect, antt hchuld 
the upright, fur the rutl of that ymin 
.N peace. 

s K 11 M o N riv. 

Ry Auf.iiBisiior Sn^itrr. 

A Serious Persuasive (o a Holy Life. 

Piiir. iv. 8. 

Whats<'rvcr (liini;*. .uvi tme, tliiugs 

are houfSt, wh,its»»ix ci tliinp*. 

0»T tliuigs air pun, tliui;?s aie 

lofvty, wi»atho<*v<T an ol good report; 

if tfu re bo any \ irlur, it tlierc bo auy piMiso, 
think uii tiuso tiniigs. 

• if 

llnnr are niarjy particulars recoin mend- 
ed by the ajuxsth*, to our thuiigliLs ami 
practice, though in^t so many a^* the 
w<M*ds whicli evpress them, then* bung 
several u.sed in tins enuimralion of ihe 
baiDO meaning and import ; and whieh 
may be ivduecd to these tbjlowiiig oh- 
bcrvlttions, and aie so many inslueces of 
a Chrirtian’s duty; namely, a eunrtaiit 
adherence to the true religiuii ; hono*'Tv 
and justice in our <leal]ngs; a life of 
chastity and pnrity ; and the voiiblanl 
pnictico of every thing virtuous and 
commendable, I’his being the true mean- 
ing r/f the words, I bliall make lliem the 
heads of my present cNliortation. 

And fiz’st, it' hat.sfievcr thiug,s are ttvr, 
think on thvae things, I'lie truths St. 
Paul here exliorts ns to n-member, are 
no doubt the truths of llie gospel, deliver- 
ed by our .Saviour ; ihesi* vve should think 
on, \)ersist in, aiui never be prevailed on 
to ciepart from. It is an inestimable 
blessing of (iod lo this kingdom, that he 
not only vouchsafes us the light of Ids 
gospel, but lias also delivered ;t to us. 


witli greater purity and sincerity, and 
lieer from the mixture of errors, than to 
any t)lher ])eople. Were wc all sensible 
of ihe slate of religion in other couiftHcs, 
wc should soon be convinced hotvlcxcejixl- 
ingly happy we of this church oi^jihove 
all (!hristians in Christendom. Lct-W 
therefore hrmly aclheixf to the truths Wc 
liave been taught and do profess ; and to 
(bat church from whom wtr learnt them. 
Tlunigh I think no chiirc^ infallible, yet 
if the truths of religion arc to be taken 
from the rules of holy scriptures, and the 
platform of the primitive churches, then 
the church of England, both as to doc- 
trine and practice, is undoubtedly the 
]nir('sl this day in tht‘ world ; the most or- 
thodox in faith, the freest fnzm idolatry^ 
Miperstiiion, and enlhiisiasin, of any now 
extant. 4'his I can say, and decRirc it 
with great seriousness and sincerity, that 
if ihe* religion of Jesus Christ, delivered 
in the N(‘vv JVstanieiit, is th(‘ true religion, 
as m(»st certain it is, then 1 believe in my 
tonseienee, that the comnuinion of the 
church of England is a safe way to salva- 
tion, nay, the safest of any 1 know in the 
world/ And therefore let me exhort you, 
slt'clfastly to hold fast and pi.*rsevere in thi* 
c(Hiimunion. As here we Izav e the things 
that are true, let us think of, and heartily 
embrace them, live and die in the profes- 
sion oi'lhein. 

I’he nt\t thing recommended to us, is 
uiiiver-iul honesty, justice, and rightcous- 
jjevs in our conversation. Whatsoexer 
ifunizs a*’c tniCy fiun(\st, and Just ; think on 
thesv tiling.^, 'J’he words lionest and just 
import the saint* thing, though sometimes 
honest sigmlies grave or venerable. And 
indeed, if vu* are not sincerely just ami 
hone^t, it is in vain to expect any advan- 
tage from oiii- professing the trutli. Who- 
ever can allow himself in the practice of 
any knavish, dishonest, indirect dealing, 
however orth. do.x his belief and opinion 
may be, yet hi; is no true (Christian. Let 
then our interests be what tlitJy will, yet 
in ail onr dealings vve must be stric^ jus( 
and upright : use no tricks, pracwe no 
ill arts to serve our ends; but in all our 
transactions with men, we must deal with 
that sLm])]icity, integrity, and good con- 
science, as becomes those who are.tho 
disciples of him who was the in-' 
nocent, sincere, ant! upright person^ the 
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world. For no dishonesty can prosper 
loQ^^, wliatcver present turns it may 
«erv^5t hi a little time it will be bitterly 
but righteousness and Justice 
w^lestabllsh a man's ways ; the uj^riglit 
though not always the riclK'st, is 
evA the satest. ' 

The apostle having recommended to 
our practice whatever is true, honest, and 
just, he then adds, things that are pure ; 
meaning thereby that we should study to 
be chaste and tenipt'ralc in our hearts 
and lives, avoiding all manner of lewdness 
and sensuality. Ami if it was necessary 
to put Christians in mind of this, in an 
age of so much strictness and devoti(»n, it 
is hbundantly more so in ours, when luxii* 
ry, debauchery, and all manner of immo- 
rality 40 greatly j)icvail among us. 1 pray 
God to make us all sensible of ili<* groat 
folly and wickedness, the <langor and 
dreadful coiisccjuences of such practices. 
And if we would preserve a s<Mise of re- 
ligion on our minds ; if we lia\e any n*- 
gardforour lioalth, estates, and families; 
any intention not 'to entail soilishness and 
diseases on onr families; if we ]o\o our 
souls, and li(>p<*to see God, It l us abstain 
from JieshUi u/iic/t ai^ai?hs'f (be 

aouL Let us learn to li\e sobeily and 
chastely, to practise purily and tempe- 
raiiee, to avoid wlioretlum and drunken- 
ness. Fur however we may slight tlies<‘ 
tilings, yet we are expressly told, llial 
whoreiTKingers and adulterers God will 
Judge. That m it her acliitfcrvrs, f'oniica- 
tom, unclvdti j/frjio/iSy ?ior drunkunls^ .shall 
ever inhtrii the kingdom of GluL or of 
Christ, 

But the apostle having recommended 
truth, lionesty, and purity, lo lln* daily 
thoughts and practiee of all Christians, 
he then sums up the whole in generals, 
ndvisiiig them, not only lo lx* careful in 
those things, but also to improve in every 
other virtue that is praise-worthy, and 
esteemed among men. Jt'or, says he, 
'whatsoever things arc lovebf, and of good 
there be anjj lirtue, any praise 
in them^ think on these things. From 
hence we may learn what obligaticms we 
arc under. For if the gospel of Christ ta- 
vours U8 with such glorious light, sticli in- 
valuable promises, and mighty assistances, 
In reason suppose, that in return 
great miegs arc e.xpcctcd from us. To 
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believe and iirofess tlic gospel, to do no 
wrong to any one, to be free from lewd- 
iiess and drunkenness ; though these are 
gr<‘at and good tilings, yet Christianity 
obliges us lo much inoi'c ; for we must 
also be kind and charitable, as well as just 
and honest; modest, meek, and humble, 
as well as temperate and chaste. And 
not only so, but w'l; must even avoid all 
appearance of evil. Wo must not only 
abstain from acts of injustice but IVoni 
doing a hard ill-natured thing to any 
om*; not only ktvp ourselves williin the 
known limits of lemperanct; and chas- 
tity, hut avoid all ojiposite vices lead- 
ing tlieri to ; and the same in all oilier 
instances. J'or we arc to endeavour to 
be as free from blame, in our whole con- 
versation as we possibly can ; and bosiiles, 
to do as mucli good a.s our circumstances 
will permit; this is to be a Christian in- 
deed. ami to adorn the doctrine of God itt 
all things. Kxtrenu'ly happy aiul great 
will be the rewarti of those who thus 
walk worthy of tli(‘ir heavenly (‘ailing. 
'Fhey will hi‘re enjoy the solid j)eaoe iWid 
a'isuranee of (I ods favour, winch 1‘ir ex- 
ceeds all earthl} blessings ; and hereafter 
partake of et('rnui glory. Having thus 
given an account oi‘ w hat tilings we are to 
make liie main pursuit of our liv(‘s, it will 
he prope r also to say something of the mc- 
tliotK and means which are necessary to 
be usetl for lliat puip(»se. 

And rlu‘ first thing I would exhort you 
to, is to use yuur endeavours to possess 
your minds with a hearty sense of Al- 
niiglitv Clod, and the absolute necessity 
of being seriously religious. Though 
mankind are naturally disposed to believe 
a Ciod and religion, yet many of us have 
no lively beany smse of it ; we use re- 
ligion as we do our clothes; they are 
convenient and neO(\s^ary, therefore we 
wear tlicin, but as to tlie form and make, 
we follow the custom of the. country 
wherein we live.. Vet as oifr clothes al- 
ter not our features, or the shape of our 
bodies, so neither doth the religion wo 
profess any way atl’cet the temper of our 
souls. In each case we only consult out- 
ward convenieney, being still the same 
persons, both inwardly and outw'ardly ; 
but this way of being religious can do us 
no great kindness. Our religicai will 
neve* serve us to any extraordinary pur- 
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pose, unless o\ir hr^arts arr affected with 
It a*- Will as our undcrviarulinfijs. If 
lluTcfoii’ we love l ilher oiii h;i|)piiH"'S in 
fhis woild or ihe next, let iib he |)i*rsuaih‘tl 
to niitke il our principal care, lo ^ct a 
lively arul sijyorous son^c of fJod imple^t- 
< il on oiir jniinU ; an<l fo a[>pio\e oiir- 
seI\i‘sto linn, l*y wiilkiii;; as our l)l«' m-iI 
Saviour hath iis j if we do tlii**, 

we shall espeiience the ;j;ivar hi-neiil of 
il, both liere ai'.d hereafter- It is in \aiii 
to think of pa'^fsinc; tolerably lliiounli tins 
world, unless we has i- the hopes ol (iod’s 
hivour to support us under tin* multitude 
ot esil aechlenl*', to which the stale of 
human life necessarily exposes u--. And 
as to the other world, without sucli hopis 
we are perfectly lost. Nor can we en- 
teitain any rational hopes of (i(urs bless- 
ing and fasoiu, unless we make it our 
chief business to ser\i, phase, and obey 
him. 

'i'here area i,Ui*atnian\ e\e« llenl lules 
and inaxmis that we usually iiiNe our 
Ineinlb tind ehildren, whereby to make 
(heir fortuiu s. We are aju to ad\ ise iheni 
to a true underst,nidini; of iheir bu- 
siness, audio pursue It with cii licence ; 
to kei'p out oi ill-<’oinpany ; to a\oid 
drinkiiii!;, i^aniin:', and lewdness; lo study 
tli(‘ ti'inpers and buinours of inankind, 
and dexterously apjdy l]H in'«r'lves to those 
iliey want to converge with ; and no doubt 
these are exce(‘dini; i;oo<l i ales, and very 
til to be stiulied utuI pi\u .l^ed. IjUt still 
theie is one rule, without winch theolheis 
will signify little, to make die lite ol man 
easy and happy ; and that is, to presi'ive 
a lively sense of (iod on our spirits, lo 
!ia\e Ills fear always before oui <‘yes, to 
love him above all things, to va'm. Ids 
tavoui more than hi", and dread nis tli>- 
pleasure as the woist of evils, lie that 
IS possessed of tins j^ood piinciplc, will 
naturally fall into (he piaeli^ e vif them. 
And as to have the tear and love of Ood 
m our hearts is tin* most eifectual way to 
(ihtiiin the <livjne hlessin*; : so it is the tm- 
ly moans to make our cncmiistances iiap- 
[ly, if they arci^ood ; fa easy and sup[)fMt- 
abic, ifbad. If iJievefore wa: would pros- 
per and not be miserable, let us not be 
contented with a superficial outside reli- 
gion, but ailect our minds with a deep 
sense of Clod, ami our duty towards him ; 
aiid endeavour to impress the same scu- 


tiineiits on our chiMicn and friemls. In 
tiulh, our prepent iiiul future happinesM 
so much flepcnd on the true belief of a 
(ioil, on our love to him, and the hopes 
ol his favour ; that w illiout it, tlie present 
wf>rld, and all the imaaiiiaiy pleasures and 
Jiloiies thereof, w uuld to all wjsi* and yuod 
men appear not only an empty, <lull, 
unsatisfactory place, hut a dismal melan- 
choly piisoij. Was it supposed that all 
lliinos here weie the eilects of blind chain c 
or fatal netvs^jty, and lliat no wisdom ami 
Goodness juvMtlcs, lotakecare«if mankiml, 
no cniisiih riitc man would desire lo live m 
this world. 

Hut after we iiavi* pc^sse^ ■'td our inimk 
with a luaily sense of (cul, and of lyv 
provnlf nc(', pieseiice, and ^ootlness, «;o es 
lo make it the. busijKss of our lives to re- 
comnn iid ourselvi's ti> him ; weshouhl, 
111 the next j>l.iei‘. he ('areful to keep ii}» 
that sfiise, hy^ a constant and ilaily wer- 
vhip »)f him. ' l or the sake of dud and 
our ow n sfuil, we must not neglect oui 
player^. We cunnol expeel (iod to hles*s 
us if we d(» not inaki* conscience of daily 
pay ine nm* tribute of honour and woi>hip. 
\\ e must therefore he constant in our pii- 
vaU‘ df'Vf'tioiis; as v»e twery day' receive 
it'iiewed [defines of dod’s love and i^fioil- 
iiess ill various n'stanet‘s, so every day 
our atlectU)!! and gratitude sliould be ex 
pre''''(‘tl to him by hearty prayer ami 
lliank^^hvin:^. 'I'his is absolutely neces- 
sary, if we w(>uid presi rve a heaily ’'cnsi. 
of reliijion on <mr minds. 'I’liose wh<» 
Juive fanulits slumUl consider lliemselves 
as heads and pjovernois of a socuty: 
the (iist notion of a society beinif that ol 
a family. K'eiy family’ is a little kiiiLi- 
vloin, ami evi iy’ kiiii^dom ou^hl to \n a 
•^real lamily. Ami is it natural or (b'ceiii. 
that tlieie, slio.i'd beany society on caitli 
not to (*wn ami woiship Clod? And yet 
I feai there are great nimdiers of families 
111 this Kingdon , wJieroin Clod is not so 
much as named, unless to alfrunt him by 
cursing and swearing. M'lth reason 
we complain of the great loosemos^pro- 
phaneness, and irreligioii of the age. I 
doubt inucli of this is owing to the mastcr;> 
of families : would they take mom care 
to liavc tlicir children and servants wor- 
ship God, we should have it otherwise : 
but if wc give our domestics the opj^rtu- 
nity of seeing our bad i^ualitics, anS af- 
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JbrfI them none to Innn owr ones, 
how can we expect fliey sliouM lia\e any 
MHse <)f rcli"i^>n ? 1 ^icy know we ollend 
Ood by many rash \\f»nls and ‘>inl’ul ac- 
tions; but they do jiot vh* re|M ntiiif; 
and asking God's paidoii, by soleiiifi 
^)?’ayers and a])plieutinns to the tlinnu* dI 
;j;race. Ixt us thi n Ije serious in lids 
matter; an^l briii" reli<j;ion into o\ir fa- 
milies, aiwltliere piiyoiir common tubutc 
ofpra}er and praise, for tlit‘ mercies we 
daily receive. Our Sa\i(jur seenutl to 
have resjKH t lo ibis duty, \Nhen In; made 
that ^raeious projuise, that ;r//ccc /ao or 
t/irrr arc ^^nthnrd io^^iflirr /// ///v /nnii<\ 
there XLOvhi he he in I he midst of ffum. 
And the uny polithnis of bis own prayer 
-ire so contri\e<l as to uiak(‘ il most |>ro- 
per for more than one, and wliic h seems 
tiaturally to refer to the woishippini; God 
■in our families. But, 

As \\i should noi nrLd< ( t to \\orsldp 
<jod in our i losits and lumilics, so u 
erjually concerns us, to ln <iuenl ibe public 
worship of (lod in liis own house' ; it be- 
in;; one <.rf the j;ie.Uest blcssii)::;^ and j>ii- 
mIco^s we can enio\, (.el us iln n em- 
brace' all oj)portumtKs, not (»nl) on Sun- 
das s, but other days, ofresoitm^ to the 
j)ui)lie assemblies, and then* join in our 
:^^demn saeiilii'i* ofpraser and thank^iiis- 
iii:; : wliicb, <d!ered up with an honest 
<!(;\ouI mind, will lind aiaepfaiice, and 
protiuie such ejfecis as ourcl(»*;et piayei'* 
will not: rliere 1)1 iiii; eertainly nuue pro- 
mise.s made to public than (opiivate pr.iy- 
cr.s ; iv)f but botli are<;('od, and absf)lnli ly 
ni'cessary. 

And :is I am now considering the 
jiK'ans and instruments of reli<;ion, I can- 
not omit most seriously U) recommend to 
\oii, tile solemn f)bsoi satioii of the la)rd's 
day ; 1 am .sensible that some are too su- 
peistilious in this maiter ; and which 
prfiv’es rallier a snare to men’s consciences 
fhaH of any service to rcdiiiion. But to 
be nice ai^ ecnipulous about the J.ordV 
«.^iay seta ice, is far from my intention to 
reco||fncnd. The laws of God and 
man m a ^reat measure leave this to 
our own discretion and circumstances. 
How’ever, thus much is certainly necessa- 
ry, that every one who professes Chrlstia- 
hily, ought to have a religious reganl for 
the (lord’s day, by devoting it to spiritual 
juscs Iwtli public and prisate. It has 


been obst*rvt*d by .st>nio good men, and 
wbieli 1 believe may be true,** that a man 
“ shall ])ro<.pi‘r miieh better in both hi** 
>pintiial and temporal aiiairs, all the 
“ week alti’r, for his careful <)bservanre of 
‘‘ the Lord's da> /' And 1 am lurthet per- 
.suaded, that tbo^e have little or no seiist' 
of ri ligioii, who m.iki’ no conseieiieo ol 
sanelif}ing, or jnitling a diiieivnee b(*- 
tween this and oiher days ; for was there 
no di\ine command to lia\e it ajipropriat- 
c*(l to religious uses, which I b«lie\(* tliere 
is, yet to do so, is both prudent and be- 
neficial To mankind ; since, besides tli(i 
ei\il and temporal con\<iiiiMici‘s of Jl, 
w'e owe the ver^ beini» of (’liristianity 
among us to tin' religious obseiwance, of 
this day. And it is worthy our observa- 
tion, that tlie inoNt proflig.'ile of both sexes, 
who hy wicknlncss come to an untimely 
end, dogvMcrally impiitelhcir misfr)rtum*s 
to ihcn bieaking (as they i-xpress ii) the 
s.ihb.'itli day. I ndcn* this head, it will be 
proper to mention iinother duty, too much 
neglected, that of freijuently cmning to the 
iioh sacrament. ^V(• can lia\e liUle iioprs 
of making any great pi ogress in virtue 
and holiness, ifueiu'glect tiiis holy or- 
dinance, which C’hrj‘'l hath appointi'd lor 
coMNe\mg his grace, and cn.abling ns to 
uviKomeoiir sii)v, tu unpioNc iii virtue 
and g(K)tliu‘ss. Many indoisl ari' the pie- 
I'ldiiTs, though wiihouL iva^'Oii, against 
this duty, liut whoever designs honest- 
ly, and endeavours to lead a C'hristian 
ble, in.iy with as little scruple, come 
every inunrh to (he communion, as every 
wet'k to chuich to sa\ his jirayei's m* heiu: 
a svrmon. Fur w hoever does not so live 
as to he qnalilii’d to ap[)roach the sacra- 
ment every month, week, *ir day', it there 
is occasion, I fear is not lit to come oiicit 
in seven vears. A due preparation de- 
l)eiids not on setting asiile some day.s, to 
pul ourselves in n. n ligious posture ; hiiL 
on the plain, natural frame and temper ot 
ourM>Mh, as to their constant inclinations 
to \ iitm* and goodness. A man that se- 
riously endeavours to live honestly and 
religiously, may come to tlie sacrament 
at an hour's warning, and be a worthy 
communicant; wdiilst another wlio iivcii 
a careless, sensual life, shall sot apart a> 
week or u month, to exercise acts of ro 
])entance, and prepare himself ior the 
communion, and yet not be so worthy » 
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receiver as the other. Though on sucli 
an one may be also worthy, proviiled lie is 
really honest and sincere in what he is 
about, and so remembers his vows, as not 
to return again into his former state of 
carelessness and sensuality. 

I verily believe most of the doubts, 
fears, and scruples, tJnil generally arise 
about rei-eiving tin* sacrament, are with- 
out any ground or g<iod reason ; and 
thereline I am of opinion, tiialcsery well- 
cli•^j)osed person, who lias no other design 
in that action but to do his <luty to (led, 
to e.Npiess his belief and hopes in .lesus 
('hrist, and his thankfuiiu'ss to (ind for 
him, may as safely come at any time to 
the Lord's tabic, as come to ciiurch to 
say his prayers. And if so, how culpable 
are they, who, having so many opportuni- 
ties, seldom or never join in ihLs solemn 
insiiiulion, winch w as designed on purpose 
to be the means of our growing in grace 
and \iruie, ni lt)\e lo(iod and the world.? 
If llien we have any serious regard for 
cair souL, and are truly sensible how' 
miicli w(‘ want the grace of Christ, to 
lead a life pure and iioly, I persuade my- 
self we shall not be strangeis at the Loid’s 
tabh*. 

AjkI let me nTominend to you not a 
means or instrument of being good, but 
a principal virtue itself, at all times use- 
ful and in seiKOii ; and tiiat is to walk ni 
love, study jieace and unity, and li\e 
in all dutiful subjection to government ; 
endeavouring to promote the public happi- 
ness andtranf|iiillily,and not to di^iirb ilie 
public pwice, under any pretence, or abet 
those that ilo ; especially not to make a 
rent or schism m the church, uj)on a mere 
point of state. In all iiges,and countries 
great revcduiioiis ha^e fre(|uent!y happen- 
ed. But it was scare»‘ ever known for 
Clii'istiaus to separate from tiie chureli on 
that u( eouiu, Tliev still k(’pt unammou**- 
ly to their doctrine and worship, and no 
olheiwise f OIK erned ihcmschib in tiie 
turns of stale, how great soever, tiian 
peaceably to submit to the power in be- 
ing;, and heartily to pray to God. so to 
prosper their go\eriim< iit, and direct all 
tlicir art airs, lliat all their subjects zw/g/// 
U<ld f and ji^'acLufdc livvh under thim, 
vt uU u/ii( /tvnesfy. And when 

in any revolution, a prince was advanced 
to lilt tlirctie, that vab a good man, and 


one who would encourage the true religi- 
on ; in such case they not only readily sub- 
mitted to him, hut ucknow lodged it as a 
great blessing of Ciod, for to raise up such 
a governor to rule over them. Tliis was 
the notion, this the practice of the pri- 
mitive Christians, nay of the Ciiristiaiis in 
all ages, in inattei-s of this nature ; and 
w hatever some may think to the contrary, 
this is the doctrine of the church of Eng- 
land. 

Let me then persuade those who pro- 
fess Christianity, to answer those obliga- 
tions to a holy life, which their religion 
lays upon them. We call oui*solves Cliris- 
tiuns, and should be much oilendod if any 
denied u‘^ this title. But if we arc so, let 
us make good our profession, by a suitable 
life and praeticc. We profess to enter- 
tain tin* doetrinc of the gospel, to be 
taught aud instructed by the best master, 
to be the disciples of the. most perlect in- 
stil ution in the*, world ; to have embraced 
a religion, which contains tlie most exact 
ruh's for the conduct of our lives, lays 
down the plainest preci*pts, sets before us 
the best patterns and examples of ii holy 
life, and orters us the greatest assistances 
ami encouragements to fliis purpose. We 
are furnished with the best arguments to 
excite us to holiness and virtue ; \\v arc 
awed with the greatest fears, and animat- 
ed with the best hopes to the practice, of 
jt. And w hoover makes such u j)rofes- 
sion as tins, obliges himself to live ansu er- 
ahly, and not to contradict it, or act con- 
liaiy to wlial he ])rofesses. For with 
/what face ran any man continue in the 
practice of any known sin, w'ho believes 
the holy doctrine of the go'^pel, which* 
forbids ail .sin, under tin* highest and se- 
\ crest penaities.? Did wc but regard the 
lawsof Chrisliiinity us wc do the laws ol 
the land; were wc but perMtaded that 
fraud ami oppression, Iving and petjurj, 
intempi rauce. ami iincleanness, cou*tf|«s- 
ncss and pride, malice and reyenge, tlm 
neglect uf God and religion, will tong 
nun to hell as certainly as tix' iSQi||f;and 
felony will bring them under the .sentence 
<»f till* law, tliis would have a great tcii- 
dem y to keep us from sin ; and if the gos- 
pel iias not this efiect upon us, it sla ws 
that we do not truly believe it. 

If w(* profess ourselves Christiitj^, it 
jnay justly be expected iJiat we should 
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tpvidence this by our actions, and not live 
as the heathens did, who walked in the 
lusts of the flesh, and of uiK'lciinness ; who 
were intemperute, cruel, an<l unmerciful. 
But let us, wlio j)rofess f Uiristiaiiity, w hen* 
c?er we ani tempted to any vile lust, ra- 
member and consider wluit title* we bear; 
by wliat name we are called, whose dis* 
ciples we are ; and then say, shall we al- 
low ourselv(?s in any impiety or wicked- 
ness, who |)retend to be (‘nduecl with 
that grace of God, which teaclies us to 
deny ungcnllincss and worldly lusts? Shull 
we cherish any sinful passion, aho lui\e 
putofl'tbe old man with all liise\il deeds? 
If by our lives and aeiions we contnulict 
that religion which w(* profes^j, we there- 
by prove ourselves liypocrites; and that 
wc hax'o taken up t>iir religion tor a 
fashion, or merely out ot' cust(»m. So 
that the reason \Nliy we are C'hris- 
tians, instead of Jews, Turks, (»r Ium- 
thens, is, because we are I»orii in a (Jhris- 
tian country, and tliat religi<»n came tirsL 
in our way, 

A Christian does ijiot pretend l() have 
more wit or understanding than a'Jurk or 
lieaihen ; but he prolessetli to live bett( r 
than they, to 1)^ more chaste and t(iu- 
purate, more just and charitable, nn)re, 
meek and gentle, move, loving and peace- 
able than other men. If lie fails in ihcM*, 
■what signilies all the noise and stir ai>oul 
the gospel and doctrine of (''linst ? If a 
man professes himself a (Mirisiian, and 
doth not live belter than others, he is a 
mere pretender in religion. And liow 
great a scandal must this needs la* to our 
blessed Saviour and his gospel ? TIu* im- 
pieties and vices of professed Christians 
have caused many severe ivtlectioiis upon 
Christianity : for there is nothing van 
more disparage religion than a le\v<l and 
debauched life. This consideration ought 
grottly to atfcct us : for a Jew or a Turk 
iijtiot so great an enemy to (Jhristianity 
as awickjjd and vicious Christian. 'fluTe- 
fore, let me beseech Cliristians, as they 
ten^r the honour of thc*ir Saviour, and 
.Ac credit of their religion, that they 


would conform tlieji lives to the holy 
precepts of Cliristianily. And whoever 
HIM resolved to continue in a vicious 
course, llH‘y had better abiiiulon their 
profession than keep a vizard, wliicli can 
only frighten others from religion,- — 
Many are apt to pity poor heathens, who 
never heard of Christ, and sadly to con- 
dole tlieir case ; but as our Saviour said 
on another occasion, Keep not fur them 
but let UK n'cep I'or ourselves, 'fhere is no 
person so miserable as a degenerate Chris- 
tian ; because he falls into the greatest 
inist-ry, from tin*. greatc“^t advantages and 
<vpportunitios of beiiiiz happy. Tho.se 
sins whieli are committed by Ciirislians 
under the gospel are of deeper dye, and 
attended witli nun*e heinous aggravations 
tlian tliose of heatiiens. And better had 
it been if we liad never known the gos- 
pel, nor never heard of Christ, tliaii, 
aft(‘r embracing it, not to depart from ini- 
quiiv. 

Let these argiim(*nts prevail to awaken 
m(»n i<» a serious consideration and real 
relorination of their lives ; let them oblige 
all who call themselves (Christians, to live 
up to the fundamental laws of our rc- 
ligi(»n; to love (loil and uur neighbour ; 
to ilo toe\ery man as we would have him 
(1(. to us ; to mortify our lusts, subdue our 
p.isviuns, and sincerely endeavour to grow 
in every graei* and virtue, and to abound 
jn all the fiuits of rigliteousncss, which 
are, byJi’su^CMirist, to the praise and glory 
of (Jod, Tills indeed would become our 
])rofession, would be honourable to religi- 
on, and remove one of the grt^test obsta- 
cles to the progress of the gosj^l. 1 or if 
ever the Christian religion be elfeeiually 
vecummended, it must be by the lK)ly 
ami unblameable lives of its professors. 
It would then look with so amiable a 
countenance as to invite many to it; and 
carry so much majesty and authonty, as 
to command reverence from its greatest 
enemies, and make men to acknowledge 
that of a truth we believe in God, and 
by our lives adorn the doctrine of Christ, 
ami glority our Tatlier which is in heaven. 
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SERMON (’X. 

Ry Doctok Ri \.t. C’ vj.xmv. 

Tho iniporlanl (%>n(*4irn of ii futuro 
State. 

‘2 'J’JM. i. 10. 

-^Aml hath IiroiiL'ht lifr ami iinTiKirtuiity to 
till uii.i;ii the ^'uspcl. 

Rv lifi* niitl iininorijility is meant, jii 
scnjHnrc, lliat iniiiuirtal Jite <mr 

Saviour liatii brought to Ii^:it, or <:i\en 
Us asMiiMiicc of’ li^ llu* icM'laiion of 
I ho uospol. I’or tliniioli all in<‘n hy llic 
ii^ht of iiaiuro, have some apprelien^ioiis 
of a fullin' stale, >er their reasonini»s 
i'ihoiit it, when h fl to tin ui'^i'lses, are 
Miin and uncertain, ofien \<’ry wihl and 
< \lra\ai:ant. The he^l discour .e^ of thtf 
liealln'iis, aiuf the vinesl jilnlosophers, 
ahdiit another life, wen* weak an<l obscure, 
<loU'!)ttul and lonjeeluial ; nor even in the 
books of Moses and tin- prophets are then' 
contaiiM'il an) plain <‘.\|)n>s jiroinises of 
life 4‘ternal. 'J’he knouled^re men Jiad 
of it was very liiin and iinperfect; till 
flic Sun of ri;;liteousness ajipean'd ; till 
Co)d was pleased to send tnnn that in- 
visible world, ins ow n mo'l dear hon to 
live and eonvi im- amongst men, in order 
fully to discover tlu" unknown country, 
and to conduct us m the only true way 
lo thi^ cver'aslinL: li.ipj'iness ; an happi- 
ness loo i<n’ words to expu’ssj or 

our facMilties xw < omj);ehend. And yet 
?o much of it is cle.iily revealeii in the 
gospel, as IS ahiindanlU Minici*-m u* raise 
our thoughts, and e\( ite our sinci rest (.Mi- 
di avuurs to obrain it. 

l^y this jilain revelation ol a future stale 
of immortalily, is most illiisirn^u.sly iitiini- 
fest liic tiiinscendent goodness and indui 
gcMige of our most inerciful (Tealoi, in that 
lie will graciously reward oiir imperfect 
services luul mean perfoi nuinces, with glo- 
ry so immense, ua n/c hath /luf seen, nor 
tar hcarU, nor can U enter into the heart 
of mna to tiOHiiic the greatness of it. 
All vve can do hears no proportion to such 
an ample recoin[)ence. Oiu bc:it actions, 
^ 1^0 far from de;>er\ ing to be re wauled, stand 


in need of a pardon. All possilde duty 
and ohedu'nee is rorlainly due to the 
author of our being; and should God have 
exacted this from us, on account of liis 
soveieign aulhorily over us as his crea- 
tures, we had been indispensably obliged 
to an al)S(»lulo subjectifin to him ; but that 
hesliould, besides, promise to reward our 
faitlitnl obedieiicci with life eternal, is a 
most wonderful instance of his infinite; 
grace and gfxxlness. liy this rev elation 
of immortal life, is fartiier <lemonstrat- 
ed the exci eiling gri'at love of onr bh sscd 
Savimir, wlu, by his (Ic'alb and perfect 
obedience, not only purchased pardon for 
all our past sms, and nxh'cmed iis from 
eternal hiisery, (which of itself was an 
iinspeakabli' inercv,) luitalso meriti'd and 
obtained for us an i‘\eil:isling kingdom of 
glor) , if wi‘ tiuly repent and ri'luni to our 
duty. 

'rhe inlinite value and efficacy of wliat 
onr Saviour has done for us, appears in 
this; that hy Ids most powiM-fiil media- 
tion, lu‘ [iiocuivd not only our discharge 
from ]ninishnient, but also inexpressibly' 
glonous rewanU lor us on most easy and 
leasonable terms. Tld^ is vv hat especially' 
reconniK nds Ghristianiry to us, in that il 
contains such ulad tidings, and offers suc h 
mighty argiinients to engage us to our 
ilutv, us no other religion ccnild ever do, 
I’or ^nic(‘ liopc; and h'ar arc the great 
Jdnges of all government, the most j)re- 
v.iiling passions of human nature, what 
more agrn-able ean he proposed to our 
hope, tluin to be for ev(‘r liajipy in body 
juid soul, and wliatmore ilri’acllul to our 
fear than es(M Lifting misery ^ The utmost 
that cun be ^aid to men, in order to re- 
claim them ircmi sin, and oblige them 
roiiM'ii'ntiousJy to observe Clod's laws, is, 
that (iod hath ippoinlc'd a (lay when he 
will ( ;dl all men to an acc<;unt for what 
llic) Inive done in this body; whow ill then 
r ward i.ie siiu i le faithful C'liristian with 
iiniiKirtal glor) , but punish tiiedisobedieht 
and impenitent with everlasting vengeance. 
And if men will nut regard such powerful 
ccmsiclerations, nor ho concerned or .solici- 
tous about tlieir eternal hapjiiiicss or mi- 
S(*ry, what other motives are Jikidy to 
prevail, so as to make any impression on 
them ? Tor what can be proposed to tlic; 
rea>ons aiul understandings of men, of 
greater weight and moment, than what 
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bhall bi'Cuiuc of llicni in a future ( tornal 
state ? It shall be llierefore my present 
l)U:»inrss to apply myself with all pt>s*sible 
plainness and seriousness to three sorts of 
persons: — To surl) as seem to <loubt of 
this fimdaincnlal doctrine ofa future state; 
to those Avho profess to belie*, e it, but not 
tieanily ; and to such as do really ainl 
fonstanlly believe it. 

As to the s< (‘ptical disputers against re- 
ligion, let u.s for fineesnppoM*, ulial they 
can never prove, that it is doubtful whe- 
ther theie will Lh‘ another life after tins; 
that all tlio'^e notions of a judgment lo 
come, a heason and hell, are mere fables, 
the iiiNontions of crafty ])(ditieians and 
<losii][nin^ priests; ami that all ji^ood and 
virtuous persons Ii.i\e been miserably de- 
r(‘i\od with \ain iiopes and tears, and 
pven tlnnisehes needltss trouble about 
religion: now, jjranlin;; all tfiis, ^ot if 
we would art prudently, and eonsuli our 
own salety, noiliin^ is more e\i<lent than 
thatweonnht to lK’lje\e and li\<\ as il all 
ihese dcM'innes of jeligoii wt re most cei- 
tainlytine; lacawse e\ery wise man would 
itin as little hazard as possible, in a con- 
rern of so iinieli cons«<jm nee, and where 
a mistake must bolatal. J.et sneli there- 
fore eoitsnhT, how little detrimental it 
will be to him, who b<‘ln'\es mid acts ae- 
eoidmii lo these prim'iples, should they at 
J;jst pr(i\e ials<‘ ; and what ( Alieine despe- 
4 ate ha/aid he runs, wlioduth not helie\e 
nor live according to them, slioiild tliey 
happen to pro\e. tiue. 

Jle who believes and arts aen'ealdy to 
these principles, siiould they piove false 
at last, only loses some pie.sent j;rytilira- 
rions and enjoyments which lie denies 
himself, lie indeed cros.se.s llie iiT<*^uiar 
inclinations of Ins nalure, and avoids i liose 
rxcesflcs whidi are really hurtful lo him ; 
ho lives up to the dimvity of his iialure, is 
pos^'Cssed with eaies and fears about ano- 
ther world, wliich the iillieist is not wholly 
free from ; and strictly lies liiiiiM If u}» lo 
several rules and duties, and perhaps is 
oxpos<*d to hoin« liardships, reproaches, 
and snll'eriiij^s for the sake of relii^ion ; 
which is the worst of his ease. Jkit then 
he is at pre.seiit ble.ssed with a contented 
life, with jieace of conscience, and the 
joyful expectation of an eternal nvvard 
hereaftei ; and if m the rij^ht, he is made 
for ever. Or should he be luiistaken, his 


condition will h»)\vo* r ho no worse, than 
other mortals. All the trouble and pains 
lu* was at about religion, will indeed be 
lo-'t; but if his soul tioes not survive his 
body, ho will never bo sensihli* of it, nor 
can the dj^appointinenl be tioublesomo 
to him, when he j^oes whore all tliin;;.s are 
foi^otirn. So that a virtuuu.s rell:;iou^ 
man may , for the ironeralily, [lass Ins days 
here mure easily' and eointoriuhly lluiu 
any wicked person, and plea.se liimself 
with the hopes or dreams of future glo- 
ri<‘s ; ami which, if no other than mere 
f.niev, wdl yet snUii ioutly recom})enst'any 
s(‘lf-deiiial It puts him upon. In short, 
if these things at last ]>rove true, then lie 
Will he inexpri's^ilily bl' ssed and liapjiy; 
or, should they be only lalse ami vam 
hopes, and that there is no other life after 
this, yet it will be as widl with liiin as with 
the atheist, 111 tlie supposeil Mate of eter- 
nal silence ami insensibility. All the 
Jiazard he runs is, to lose some forbidden 
pleasuns, wlin h in most ca^es is best for 
them to b(‘ w ithoul, evim as to this .life. 
If the doctrim* of a future state is ♦iilse, 
yet ho w ho lives religiously is sate ; Inil if 
title, lu! is inlinilidy ha^py. 

But b’l us mwv consider i lie extreme and 
desperate lia/aid which that man runs, 
who docs m)i believe and act according 
to ihcM* pnneiples, should they at last 
jirove line; tor then he ventures the loss 
of whatever is good and desirable, and of 
being lor ever miserabli*. Pei baps, no- 
thing would SDoiier convince such men of 
llieii stupid lolly, than sometimes to a.sk. 
ihemsilvev^ when calm and sober, a few 
such ijuc.srions as llie.^e ; — AN'hat though 1 
have emii'avoured to persuade my'selftliat 
religion is no more than a melancholy 
dream, a [lolilieal cheat, a common error ; 
yet, sliould It be true at last, how dismal, 
and ofw Iial dn\ullul consecpiencc w ill sm'h 
a mistake he ? \Vhat amazing, sinprising 
Tliouiihtb., fear^, and despair, will attend 
me, if, wlien my frn nds have closed my 
eyes, 1 -should find myself iminodtalely 
conveyed into the company of tho.se spirits 
which 1 had before doiidid, and into tlie 
presence ol that Clod wliose existence I 
h.'id impudently denied? What horror 
and confusion must it create, w hen my in- 
litlelUy' shall be confuted by such a woe** 
ful experiment, and I find myself sudden- 
ly carried to that endless state, which I 
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Tvould not here believe any thin" of? 
Were the arguments on both sides equal, 
yet the hazards run arc not so ; since* the 
one is the chance ot‘ being Ibr over hap- 
py, the other of being eternally ^li.serable, 
Wliich one consideration fully just i fir tf* 
discretion of a religious man, in renounc- 
ing and despising the glories and plea- 
sures of this world, even though it was 
lincertaiii whether there is anotlu'r life 
after this. But of whal great madness 
must they be guilty, who reject this doc- 
trine of another life, against many fair 
probabilities, good reasons, nay, tertain 
demonstrations of its truth ; when there 
is as great evidence in favour of it, as 
the nature of the thing will admit. When 
God hath most plainly reveah'd it Irora 
heaven; when this revelation is confirmed 
by all the signs and testimonies that we 
can reasonably expect and r<*quire; and 
when he hath implanted in the souls of 
men, such lively apprehensions of it, as 
that they must sutler violence to tbeir own 
minds, before they can torce themselves 
to disbclio\e it. For I venly think, was 
the hiost desperate sinner to labour and 
stniggle e\er so mludi, to Mibdiu' and «‘\- 
tirpatc this natural persuasion of aiKitlicr 
life, that yet, after all his pains, Im would 
not he able totally to remove the thoughts 
and fears of it. 

I procct'd now to n^ason with those 
who, th(»ugli they profess to beljc\c an 
immortal life, yet do it not really and 
heartily ; and this I fear is the case of 
inostOhristians. But Jet me ask such, these 
following questions : — What is the reason 
that the promise of eternal life, so im- 
mense in itself, should so little inlluoncc 
men, and make their cmlcavours so faint 
and languid after it ? Are any temporul 
tilings so valuable as the glories of heaven, 
or any evils here so dn'adful as the mise- 
ries of hell ? This none can prot< ii(l ; be- 
cause the good or evil of this life is of 
short continuance, but that of the next is 
durable and eternal. Or, w by arc Chris- 
tians so cold and indifferent about the mo- 
mentous concerns of another life, as if it 
was of no importance to them > I'biscan be 
no otherwise accounted for, but that men 
do net heartily believe what they profess, 
or not duly consider it. 

Most men, w hatever they profess or pre- 


tend, or howe\ er they may deny it, are not 
smct*rely persuaded of the certainty of alTti- 
turc state ; their understandings not being 
rationally ronvinci‘d of this truth, tlic be- 
lief of it is not firmly rof^ted in their minds. 
Indeed, was God to gratify the expecta- 
tion of- some men, and indulge us with the 
sight of those future glories and miseries 
whirli are njvoaled in the gospel, this 
might perhaps prevail to convince and re- 
form mankind. Would he give us a view 
(though but short and transient), of that 
blessed place where he ever lives, to be- 
hold for a few moments the perfect hap- 
piiu'ss of those blessed souls who arc ad- 
mitted into his beatitic preseiftc; or would 
he ojien^'tlie gates of hell, and permit us 
to look into thatdismal receptacle of wick- 
ed spirits, to be eye and ear witnesses of 
tlieir sad torments, despair, and misery ; 
such a sight perhaps might possibly re- 
form and make us to be what (»od re- 
quires. But (Tod’s ways are not like our 
ways, nor his thoughts like our thoughts, 
lie go\erns us in a method suitable to our 
rational natures, and gives us such assur- 
ances of another life, as are abundantly 
Miflicient to satisfy and convince men ; 
but yet so as that it may be resisU'<l by 
those who ri'solvc not fo believe it. For 
il the ri‘ward.> of religion had been pre- 
"i r.l lo our senses, there could have, been 
no trial of niei:, no dillereiicc belwec.i 
the wise and considerate, and tlie foolish- 
ly wicked, (lod will not forc<‘ a faith on 
U'j, but requires it as ;i matter of choice, 
aa instance of our virtut\ 'Fhere is no 
ill believing what we sec ; such hc- 
lidvc not (Jod, but their own eyes. But 
blessed are they w'ho have not seen, and 
yet believe. 'I'hc things unseen which 
God hath re>'Lalcd, ought to have the S 
same eftect as if the other w'orld was vi- 
sible to us. And as the principles of re- 
ligion, which concern another life, are not 
things to be seen, wo can only be assured 
of them by proper arguments and testimo- 
nies, about w hicli we must usi^ our rea- 
son to judge the force of them, before wc 
can be really convinced by them. Nor 
is this difficult ; it only requires such se- 
rious attention of mind, to examine with 
care and diligence the evidences of a fu- 
ture state, as men commonly use in other 
affairs, when they would find out the 
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truth. But iho Generality of proft'ssf‘d 
Christians are ho far from being convinc- 
ed of the truth ol religion by rational ar- 
guments, that very few of them ever in- 
quire into the reasons of their belief, llieir 
tkith is solely owing to education, and the 
examples of others, or embraced without 
any consideration of the grounds and rea- 
sons of it. And then no wonder, if a laith 
thus received without any rational tonvic- 
tioii, and so weakly founded, shouhl have 
hut little force or pown* on menV minds. 
This is not the faith which our Saviour 
requires, or that God will accept from 
those who are capable of ar<iuiriug a bet- 
ter. A iMafthmetan hath as g‘»od reason 
for believing the Alcoran, as such aCliris- 
linn hath tor the belief of Christianity. 
One great reason tlu’reiore of the inetli- 
cacy of men’s faith is, that llieir belief of 
the principles of religion was never well 
rooted and fixed in their uiulerstanding<. 

But if w(‘ are rationally convincul (d* 
those truths, andyoiour belief is not et- 
fectual to reform our ]iv(*s, iIk* reason of 
this must be, thal we do not really con- 
sider them, 'i’lie understanding hath not 
such an absolute pfjwer over lh< will, as 
iieces>,arily to di'tennine it t<* wh.r i-i ijc'-t, 
tor our wills may siuhbornK nfu^e tin- 
ciojiesr evidence and siir.i; reason.', il 
vvliat is ])ruposo(l h< (oi.ti.n \ totao ilr'Mx 
and worldly lusts. A lu will is mnvuj 
by tiu* understanding t<» obe\ Us dicta'i-s, 
so. is it also most importunately solicited 
by our appetites anil lusts to gratify their 
several desires and propensities, lleucv^ 
ft great conflict often arises between tlio 
truths of religion, which are })ro[)osed by 
our understandings, and such things as 
proeax'd from our inferior sensitive tacul- 
^ tics; our lusts being checked and cros'-ed 
by the hopes and fears of another life, 
lempt ns to deny the principles of religion, 
and willi all their jiow'er strive to oppose 
tJic entertainment of them in our minds. 
Thus it was with the Jews vvlien our Sa- 
viour vvaal’on earth ; they could not resist 
those undoubted testimonies which he gave, 
of his being the. Son of God ; but yet the 
love of this world, or fear of suftbrings, so 
far prevailed over their wills, as to pre- 
vent ihei r bccomi ng his disciples, 'i'hough 
/ttfifftt of the rJtit'f ntiers heliex'cd on hhn^ 

. vet htvuuM) of the. l^hariseea thry did not 
confess him ft'j.st ihty should l>t put out of 


the spnago^ue. For f un/ loved the praise 
of men ntove than the praise of God, It 
is not therefore enough that the truths of 
religion subdue, our understanding by the 
evidence of reason, but they must also 
conquer our wills and affections beforoi 
they can have any lasting effect on our 
lives. Till oura^lief hath powerfully 
wrought ini our Iw, liopo, and fear, it can 
liave but liltU* influence on our actions. 
The way to obtain this consent of our 
wills and aftections to any triuli proposed 
by our undeiMandings, is often most se- 
riously to considi r the immense greatness 
of the happiiu ^-s afforded to us ; the ex- 
tremity nt the misery llire.ilened ; how 
driadtul ourcondilion will be, if we care- 
lessly negh'cl to provide lor it ; and how 
iiirmilely the glory of heaven surpasses all 
tlio pleasures of this life. If we represent 
and fix ill our minds such things as these, 
il will by degrees so captivate nur wills 
and aliVciioiis as to make us regard and 
valui' this fuiiire happiness as our greatest 
good, and lo avoid eternal misery as the 
trreatesl evil that (‘an possibly boKu ns. 
'I'lie cniueiin of etermty are of such m- 
nmn le miein, that if we do j)Ut pjuii'ntly 
j.ocnd io, and IViTly think about them; 

If wi* will not suffer our lusts to bias our 
l•ldl:llU’^lls, or slide those prim iph's of rc- 
I’en'n , they will .ii hist awaken our con- 
sea-iu e, and [Hvvail above all teniptaiions. 
.Mid when our failii.by fivijuentaml seii- 
ous eoiisidi i’iition on these important con- 
cerns, huih conqucicd our minds and 
wills, then will our actions naturally fol- 
low. For men will live and act agreeably 
to w lial lliey love, desire, hope for, or fear. 
So elfcciiiiilly liaili ('hrijttianity provided 
for ilie li;jp])iness of men, that nothing can 
make us miseruhh', hut either not believ- 
ing, or duly considering the great argu- 
ments of religiyn. 

I heg lcav(‘ to repivsontlho diflbrent be- 
haviour of men, as to our Saviours pro- 
misi^s concerwing another life, by this 
plain similitude : — Suppose a person of 
great power and authority should make 
ub this offer, that if we would follow him, 
and entirely ^^sign ourselves to his go- 
vernment, he would safely conduct us to^ 
(pertain country, where we should possess 
whatever our hearts could wish, be made 
king'-, and prince.s; enjoy all manner of 
hoaith, riches, and honour, and every 
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thing that couhl contrihuti* to Dur plca- 
Miiv ami satisliK lion; and who wouhi gi\<* 
all the security any re:iM)hahli‘ man e*)ul(l 
refjuire, tiuit what was tlius prnmi‘‘ed, 
should he taithfully peilonned: but that 
some among us, ihjI regarding the oiler, 
nor any reasons (H- arguments he (‘an iiiire, 
oitlicr through prejiidicjj^o his person, or 
dislike lo the conditions, will yet rejec't 
him as a dect iNer aiul impostor; sutii as 
tliese are the atheists and inlidels. Otliers, 
thougli con\iiiced lhat all this may be 
true, not having any ju'Jt re.ason to doubt 
of it; yet they are so pleased with their 
present eircumstaiu'es, as not to exchange 
them for such hope ; these are the fond 
loYcr* of this world. Others are willing 
to go to this place, hut they would fain 
live here as long as pos'^ihle, ami when 
they can stay no longer, are glad to he* 
conveyed to this happy country : thest^ 
are them who defer heir n penlanee to a 
deatli-bed. lUittluie are a Ica’ (»thers, 
who, eiuiroly rely ing on this pers m's pro- 
mises, and preferring them t(i all present 
oiijoyments, do readily forsake llieir own 
concerns, and absolutely n‘sigii ihemseivt's 
to his direction ; and if in their passage 
they inecl with any dangers or dilheulties, 
cross winds or storms; though this may 
rill them with doubts and fears, \et they 
resolve, to pr<H*ee<l and veiitiiie all ; the^'e, 
and only these, are the true helawers, 
^Vhon tin* consnleration of another wnihl 
is become our most prevailing inU-rest, 
and the main principle that governs our 
lives, then is our faith tnn*. 

'I’o pretend to believe this great d<H trine 
of u future eternal slate, and not to go- 
vern ourselves by this per‘'U.i*'ion, is the 
worst lolly which a rea*-' liable ei.alure 
can be guilty of. It v^ie^ he ohsorvatiou 
ofa great man, “ that tin- strangest nion- 
** stfi* ill nature was a ^pecnl.ilive atheist, 
i“ one who denies tin* being of .i (mm! and 
a future staU*, excepting one, and that 
was the practical atheist, w ho piofessetl 
to believe both, but 1 m ed, as if lie 
thcMJght there was ne'tlier.” Indeed 
the differeneo between iJiem is not great ; 
for as the atheist winks at, or ru.sln*s blind- 
fold upon eternal ruin, so the wicked be- 
liever runs madly upon it, with both his 
eyes open. 

All that remains is, to address tJiosc 


who sincerely and constantly Ix'licvr this 
grc‘at truth of another life, wlio not only 
assent to this doctrine with their under- 
standings, but make this future happiness 
their ultimate concern. To these much 
need not he said ; their faith alone will 
always teach th(‘m what to do. Me who 
hath this (‘ternal state ever present to his 
mind, is fortilied against all the tempta- 
tions of this world, either as to the suf- 
ferings of this life, or the being enticed by 
any of its alluring charms and enjoy- 
ments. ^Vh(‘U tlie soul by faitJi views 
that place where his God and Saviour 
lives, how mean and contemptible, vile 
and sordid, will all things hftv below ap- 
pear.^ Faith looks beyond this prt'siiit 
sc(‘ne of life ; it beludds tills w orld dis- 
solved, all th(‘ glory and pomp (vf it va- 
nishing; and this curtain being drawn 
there appears a new world to his view, 
wJiereiiKUv joys, plvasuics, and honours, 
suh’^tanlial and eternal ; tin* prospect of 
whicli lessens his esteem for all things 
t(‘mporal. I’lns failli will ins]>ire and ani- 
mate us with such courage and ivsidution, 
as to make us dc'^pise all diiliculties and 
dangers, and to think eternal happiness to 
be a sufficient amends foi any pains or 
trouble to procure it. 'J'h is conquers the 
love of life itself, which, though mosl 
deeply imphinteil in our natures, ycttliose 
who have been endued with this failli, 
have not counted their lives dear lotliem, 
so that they might finish llii*ir course with 
jny. 'I’he exploits ainl at( hievemenls of 
f;uth, may he seen at large in llie llth 
chEpler to tlir ITehrew.s, for the encou- 
ragement of all true beli(;vers. Hut yet 
far greater and more stuj)endous are the 
tiiumphs of faith, recorded of the holy 
lives and fiatient deaths of the blessed 
uposth's, primitive martyrs and confessors, 
who With iiuiiK'ihle constancy endured 
pains and tormen^^, being only assisted by 
lh(! grace of God, and a lively faith in hi» 
Sfui Jesus. 1’hi‘y rejoiced and sang praises 
in the midst of scorching flames, tli(‘y rook 
joyfully the spoiling of tlniir godds ^ittd 
gave (iod thanks that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for his name; and doiibt- 
Je*«s (iod's grace with the like faith would 
produce ill us the same ellects, and enable 
us to do or suffer any thing with the same 
joy and resolution. Such a faith will till 
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the soul wifh c<»iiblant jR‘acr anil satis- 
faction ; so that a ‘;ood man may ilf- 
light himself %\ilh unbCim pleasiiRs, which 
the worldly man knows not any ihin^ : 
this makes him content with w1uiIc\lt is 
here allotted him, mid to bn \ery little 
concerned about the atVaiin of this life, 
lie chielly converses with iii\i'»ihle ob- 
jects, and therein Jhuls that solid ami 
lasting comfort, which all things tem])oral 
can neither give nor tak<‘ away. 'I’his 
faith cheers his spirits under all calami- 
ties and atlJi< lions ; and when wemied, <»r 
not pleas(‘ii willi the impel imen<’(s <'f tins 
life, he can entertain Ids mind with tliosu 
ravisldng that will nc\er cloy nor 
satiate. This lailh will arm a go(Kl man 
against the hsir (d death, and strip that 
king of terrors of all that is dreadful ; 
wJio considers it only as (iod's nussiaiger 
to knock oil Ills filter^, to iree Jiim Ircm 
an earthly piiam, and to conduct him !•» 
it place of c‘t<*rn:il blis^ and liaptiinc'i^. 
All this and mueli nion* will a smccre 
and heart \ f.iilli eifei l ; it will alloid iis 
a foretaste of this-i:nnu»rl.d happy -late, 
gi\e us III pail an entraiici' into heaven, 
and at J.isi the < omplele < ni<»yment of ii. 
Let it then jilandy .ij»peai’ l)> our 
words iUul actions, whal ovU' l.dlli and 
is; and that we walk by faith, not 
by sight or sense. Se nse is a mean low 
principle, coiilined to this world, and ran 
extend no farther than to things pr<‘snit 
and visible. Rut die just live by l.dtli ; 
they govern their at lions not by what 
they s<‘e, but by what they bilievi* and 
liope* for, looking beyond this life for 
such tilings as are eternal, la t us not 
be iisliaiiuil of tins our design before 
men ; but wlialever they think of us, let 
us lesolve to be lor ever happy, ami to 
use this world as if wt; were shortly 10 
J(‘ave it; so to impiovc our time, as to 
remember it will be soon swallowed up 
ill eternity. And blessed be C^od, who 
hath set before us such mighty hopes, 
given us such glorious promises, made, 
such a ulain and clear rev el a lion of this 
eternal life, by Jesus Christ, and by him 
taught us the true way of oblaiiiiiig it ; 
who, having sulVerod for our sins in our 
4ialurc, entered into the highest heaven*^, 
to prepare mansion^ of glory for till ills 
faithlul followus. 
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The Certainty of our Resurrection 
jirovcil. 

J C#u. \v. ; 3 .' 5 . 

Cut «;ome men will cay, Imw ar« the dead 
i.iisiMl up ? and witli what body do they 
mrjK* ? 

Aj ri.ii Sr. I’aul had lirinly establishe<l 
the liutli anil re.ility of our Sav lours re- 
suiuetion iroin tlie ilend, he proceeds to 
infer liom tlu'iice the eertaiiity of our 
own resiirrei-lion. Jf' Chritt^ says he, 
he prtaehvii that he rose from the drud^ 
hoiK say siiinc amaair you, thfM: there is 
no nsi/i neiioa nf the dunif Ihit if there 
In no n^aneeiion t>f the fleut/j i/un ib 
li'^en. ' 1 ‘hat i^, it can no 
“ long<*i well! impossible 01 incredible 
“ that («i)d ‘^holll^l lai'^e the dead, since 
“ you have so plain and <‘erlain iin ex- 
ample <1 it, in the person of our Lord, 
‘‘ who having been truly dead and bu- 
“ rie«l, is now alive, ami bath ajipeared 
iiiilo 111:111), with ilie visible inaiks of 
his, eiiit.jlixjon still remaining on his 
lu)dy ; mi the sann* power which 

raised .sU'> Iroin the dead, is able 
als(» i< juiekeii our mortal bodies." 
A\h(n ihe apostle pu^aclied unto the 
.Xiliemaiis^ concerning the resurrection of 
the de.id, tin- philosophers mocked at 
him, and inU rlained Jiis iloctrine with 
( oiuemjit. Iiiileed it was one of the last 
thing'- the heathens received into theix 
helii’l, ami is vet the greatest ohjeclion 
agaiii.^l C’hristiaiiiiv . JluH' arc the dead 
raised ////, and xiith vchat bodies do they 
eotne! aie (jiie^Uons that almost ev(Ty 
one is ready to make, especially those 
who love to cavil at religion. I shall, 
therefore, Irom tliese words, shew, that 
the lesxinection of tin* dead, even ol the 
very same body which died and w'as bu- 
ried, contains nothing in it impossible or 
incredible. And then observe what dif- 
ference t'lic scripture makes betvvecn a 
gluritied body and this mortal llcsh. 

'l ilt* most common received opinion 
amongst Ciuistians is, at the last 
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tlay, wc sliall rUc again with tlic flesh 
in which wc died. Most of the an- 
tient fiithers did believe and teach, that 
at the general resurrection men would be 
restored to the very same bodies wJiic*h 
were laid in the grave ; and that as our 
Saviour Christ arose with his former 
flesh, bones, and limbs, sn likewise shall 
we at the resurrection. 'I’bat the primi- 
tive Christians did generally believe and 
expect tliat they should at the resurrec- 
tion rise again with the very same bo- 
dies, in which they lived on earth, evi- 
dently appears from the heathenN malice 
and envy towards their dead bodies, 
which they would reduce to ashes, and 
then scatter and throlr them into the air 
and rivers, thinking thereby to defeat 
their hopes of a resurrection. Such of 
the uiitient Christians as defended or ex- 
plained this article of the resurrection f>f 
the dead, had generally recourse to such 
principles and arguments to suppose the 
very same body, flesh, and membei-s to 
be raised again, that the soul animated 
in this life ; and, in truth, ibis is the 
most plain and easy notion of a resur- 
mtion. For nothing dies and is cor- 
rupted but the body"; the soul goes U})- 
wanl and returns to God ; and tlierefc*rc 
nothing can be. properly said to be raised 
again, but only that \ery body which 
died and was corrupted. If at the hist 
day God gives a new body to our souls, 
that cannot literally be called the resur- 
rection of our bodies; since the mo.^t 
proper and useful signifn ation of the 
word is, that the same llesli whicli was 
separated from the soul at death, should 
be again vitally united to it. 

The scripture in many places :issnr(*s 
us, that the very same flesh be 

raised again. I w'illnot iiisInI on the \iords 
of Job, that though destroy his 

body, yet in hisjhsh he shovld sce Cud ; 
because 1 cannot think the primary and 
original meaning ot ihein doth at ai! 
relate to the resurroclion, but a plaui 
prophecy of bis own di*li\erance, and an 
high expression of confident hope in 
Ood, that he would vindicate his inno- 
cence, and bring him out ol all his trou- 
bles. But there aie several other texts 
ill the New Testament more applicable 
to the present occasion. As wlieii St. 
Paul tclU us, that thi<i cm vidibU shall 


put on incorruption, and this rnortal 
shall put on immortality ; meaning the 
body we now live in, which sl^tU one 
d^lic down in the dust. And the scrip- 
describing the places from whence 
the dead shall rise, plainly inthnutes, 

, that tbc same bodies ivhich died shall re- 
vive again. Thus we read, that they 
■n ho sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
au'atce, sornr. to everlasting liji, and 
some to shame and everlasting death. 
The nietaplior of sleeping and awaking, 
by which our deatli and resnrrection is 
heui cxprcss(*(l, seclns to imply, that 
when we rise again, our bodies \vHl be 
as mu(‘h the same as tliosif we lived in, 
as they are when w'o now awake from 
sleep. Again, all that arc in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and come forth ; 
they that haxe done good, unto the re- 
surrection of life ; and they that haxe 
done ex if unto the resurrection of dam- 
nation, wind the sea gave up the dead 
VC Inch u'crc in it, and death and hell (that 
is the gra\c) delivered up the dead that 
':c( re in them, and they xeere Judged every 
man according to their xcorLs, But if the 
same flesh shall not be raised again, 
what occasion will there be to ransack 
the graves at the last day? 'I’he sea can 
gi\e up no other bodies than what it i® 
ceived; noi* the grave deliver up any bm 
those tliat w ere laid therein. And was it not 
necessary, that we should rise with the 
very same bodic.*', the graves need not bt; 
opened, but we might rest tliere for ever. 
St, Paul also tells us, that our Saviour 
hhall change our vile My, that it may he 
fashioned like unto his glorious body 
which Can only be meant, that this our 
pre.sent body of flesh and blood shall be 
restored to life again. 

If WC consoler the several inshinces 
and examples of those, w!io either imme- 
inedi.'iUdy ascended into heaven, or after 
ilcath were resto' ed again to life, they 
seem to confirm this opinion, that wc 
shall rise at the last day with the very 
same flesh and blood which wc tel here; 
Enoch and Elias were translateoT to hea- 
ven in their terrestrial bodies. And they 
whom our Saviour recalled to life, or 
rose with ium at h1s resurrection, ap- 
peared in the very .same bodies they had 
before their dissolution. These being 
the examples and types of the geiietal re- 
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surrcction, ours therefore must resemble 
theirs ; and we must also appear at the 
last day with the same bodit^s we lived in 
here. Even our blessed St^viour, 
was the first fruits of them that slflE 
raised his own body, and appeared tolm 
disciples with the very prints of the nails 
in his hands and feet, and with till 
the otixer marks of his crucifixion : Bc- 
hoM my hands and my Jeef; says he, that 
it is I ^yselj ; handle me and see, for a 
sptrti hath not Jlesh and hones^ as ye see 
me haxc. From whence it siH?ms to fol- 
low, th^ in our resurrection, we shall be 
conformable to our Saviour's, and re- 
sume <be very same bodies that were 
laid in the sepulchre. 

Lastly, the ancients have urged for a 
proof of the resurrection of the same 
body, that the exact justice and rightc*- 
ousnes? of Gcxl requires it. Ibince God’s 
justice, which consists in die e(jual dis- 
pensation of rewards and punishiucnls, 
will seem much obscured, at least not so 
illustriously manifested and displayed to 
the world, unless the same body of Hesh 
be raised again ; *that as the body was 
pal tner with the soul in all her actions, 
whether |;ooxl or evil, so it should here- 
after share v\ ilL her in rewards and pii- 
ni^iments; it being but just tliat the 
sSHlc body which sinned should be 
punished ; and that the very flesh which 
pleased God, should at the last day bo 
exalted to glory, and recei\e a just re- 
coni pence of reward, for whatever hard- 
ships and trouble it underwent here. 
Haying llais evinced the resunc-ciiou of 
the same body, 1 shall pioceed to shevV*' 
that there is nothing in this impossible oi 
incredible. 

“ God can distitiguish and pvoserve 
“ unmixt from all other botin s each 
man's particular body, when dis:>olved 
into dust and atoms, however distantly 
dispersed, and recollect and unite 
%em together ; because G(jd is infi- 
“ nite in wisdom, power, and knowledge. 

He c^ tell the number of the stars, 

** and oR them all by their names. He, 
measures the water in the hollow of 
“ his hand, metes out the heavens with 
“ a span, and comprehends the dust of 
“ the earth in a measure ; he numbers 
“ the hairs of our heads, and not so 
** much as a sparrow falls to the gi:oun<l 


CAL AMY. 

‘‘ without his knbwlc*dge and is it in- 
credible, that such an infinite under- 
standing should distinctly know the se- 
veral particles of dust into which the ho 
dies of men arc mouldered; that he 
, should observe the various changes they 
undergo, and plainly discern to whom 
they belong ? Can it be thought impossi- 
ble, that ho who at first formed us, i» 
•whose book all our members arc written^ 
from uhom our substance was not hid 
when wo were made in secrety and curi- 
ously wrought in the lowest parts of the 
earth; should not again know every 
atom whereof our bodies arc composed ? 
If any curious artist knows every pin 
and part of a macl^ that he makes, so 
as, vvhen taken in pieces, he can distin- 
guish one part from another, and rea» 
dily assign to each its proper place, am) 
exactly dispose them into the same figura 
and order they were in before ; can wa 
Mij>pose that the almighty Arcliitact of 
thy w’orlil is ignorant of and unacquainted 
with ilic several pjirts and materials of 
which this our earthly tabernacle is 
framed and composed ? At the first tTca- 
tioii ol the world, all things lay confused, 
in a van heap of rude and indigested 
chaos, till by the voice of the Omnipo- 
tent they were separated and framed 
into those distinct bodies, vvhereot the 
beauty and excellent order of the W'orid 
doth now consist ; and why may not the 
same power, al tlie consummation of all 
things, out of the ruins and niy>ish of 
the world, collect the several relics of 
our corrupted bodies, reduce them to 
their proper places, restore them to tlicir 
primitive shapes, and frame them into 
the same individual bodies they were 
parts of before } 

But it may be objected, that it often 
happens for the bodies of men to be de- 
voured by the beasts, fishes, and other 
animals, which arc afterwards eaten by 
men, and converted into the substance of 
llu'ir bodies ; and in some places even 
for men to feed on human flesh ; where- 
by the substance of one man's body be- 
comes part of another's; and then how 
can both rise at the last day with the 
very same bodies ? 

To which I answer, that the body of 
man does not always cominue in th^ 
same state, consist of tlie samv 
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U‘r; but is pt'vpcluully sprmlini; and iv- 
itscii', I'vcry day losing and gaiii- 
iog iH‘w matter. 'I'his is undeniably cer- 
tain iVoin expcrienct*. b'or sn much as 
our bodies grov, so iiuicli m w matter is 
added to them, over and besides the re- 
pairing of what is ruiitiniially spent. And 
after a inaji comes t<» his full growth, he 
usually wastes and carries off, by insen- 
sible perspiration every day, in propor- 
tion live parts to eight, of wlnit he eats 
and drinks. So that every man must 
change his body several limes ni a year. 
Indeed, the bcjnes do not ch:ing<* so often 
as the fluid and fleshy parts of iJie body ; 
but tliey also chanti;e. because they grow' ; 
for whatc\or grow% is nourished and 
s])eiuK, or otherwise it would not w'ant 
repair. If the matter of a man's body, 
which he had at any lime of his life, he 
raised, it is as much liis <»wii, and the 
.same body, as that which lie liad at his 
death, and generally much mon' perfect, 
llcsides, it is a \eiy small and incon- 
sidciiihle jiart of what is eaten and <Ie- 
scends into the stomach, that turns into 
nourishment : the far gr<*at 4 'r quantity go- 
ing olf by exerelions and p<Tsj»iraiioMs. 
Or if it did not, to what a vastmonstrous 
bulk should wc grow to in a few years? 
.So tliat was the body of a man eaten by 
cannibals, \ery bitle of it would jmss into 
the substance of their bodies. Or was it 
more, there cannot be .so much as is be- 
fore gone from the same man's body. If 
a man kvcs thirty or forty years, his body 
hath undergone many new' repairs in iliat 
time, and yet in the sense of all mankind, 
it is the same body. Suppose a corpu- 
lent man to fall into a gradual consiinij)- 
tion, must this man at the resunection 
have no more of liis body than lie ha<i 
when at the lioiir of his ileath ? Would it 
not. then be the same body, if made up 
of tlio parts it had at tlw beginning of 
fiis consumption ? If it be, then the same 
holds as to other times of his life. And 
consequently this objeetion of cannibals 
dc\ouring men, is of no force to destroy 
the possibility of the i\'>uirection. 

Perhaps ii may be tlioiight by some, 
unworthy of God to concern himself a- 
bout such trifling uniters, or inconsistent 
with his ease and happiness, to mark and 
observe all the particles of dust into 
.which the several bodi(“» of men arc dis- 


solved, so as exartly to distinguish and 
prcsiTve each entire and iinmixcd, and 
at last resUire lh\'in to their old bodies. 

X is the greatest excellency and per-^ 
<011 of tlie ili\ine Jbwiilencc to ex- 
' tend itself even to the least things, so 
tliat nothing is exi nipted from its care 
and influence, 'I’o imagine the govern- 
ment of tlie world is a burden to Ci 6 d, is 
to eiiterlain very mean conceptions of 
lum. Because w e are of such weak and 
frail natures, as that a little business and 
employment soon tires us, does it ihore- 
foix» follow, linit to direct, order, and go- 
vt*rn the several affairs of this worhl, 
must gi\e trouble and interruption to the 
iniinite pleasure and happiness of al- 
miglity God ? 

Our dust being thus preserved and col- 
lected tog(‘thcr by God, he can easily re- 
make and rcbuihl the sanii* boilies whicii 
were dissolved. 'I’hat this is possible 
must be acknowledged by all who be- 
lieve. the history of the worhl’s creation, 
as to God’s forming th(^ lirst man Adam 
out of the <liist of the groimd. Tor if the 
body of man turns to dust after death, it 
becomes what it was oiigiiuilly : and 
surely the same power that iirst made it 
of dust, may as (‘usily rcinakt* it when re- 
duced into (lust again. Nor is this m^ 
wondf'i'ful than the fonnaiion of an liti- 
man body in the womb ; yet of this we 
ha\e daily experience, though as great ^ 
miracle, as extmordiiiary an instance ii\' 
divine power, as the resurn*ctioii of it 
can possibly be. And was it not so 
common a thing, it would be thought in- 
cix'dible, that such a beautiful fabiic as is 
the body of man, consisting of nerves, 
bones, llesh, veins, blood, and other 
parts, should be produced as wo see it is. 
Why then is i: not as easy to believe it 
shall hereafter be rebuilt, when crumbled 
into dust? Had we only beard f>v rerwi 
of the curious fc*. matioii of man, it w^ould 
have been as natural for us to have asked 
“ how are men maile, and with what bo- 
dies are Llicy born ?" sis now |tein(iuirtf 
concerning the resurrection, Aow are the 
(had raised vp^ and r:ith u'hdt bodies do 
thni come ? 

When God hath raised again the same 
body out of the dust wherein it was dis- 
solved, he can enliven and make it the 
same living man, by uniting to it the 
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same soul and spirit which did formerly 
inhalat there. That this is possible we 
have several undoubted examples thereof, 
in those whom the propliets, our blesi|d 
Saviour, and his apostles, raised 
the dead. Even our Saviour himself, 
after be was dead and buried, ix^se again 
and appeared unto his disciples and 
othes^, to whom he was known ; who 
had clear evidence and conviction that he 
was the same person they had seen cx« 
pire on the cross. Well therefore might 
St. Paul say, why should it be thought a 
thing incredible with you, that God 
should raise the dead ? To raise our bo- 
dies from death is not so great an act, as 
iirst to create them. If God, by the 
word of his power, could make the hea- 
vens and the earth of no pre-cxisteiit 
matter, why should we doubt but that 
the same God by his mighty power can 
also raise to life, those who, though dead, 
do not cease to be ^ For although we 
cannot answer all the dilHculties and ob- 
jections which the sceptics, wicked and 
prophaiie, make against this doctrine; 
nor catik'xactly discover how our bodies 
w'ill rise, or the nature of them ; yet this 
ought not to weaken our belief of this 
most important article of our Christian 
fai^ It is sudicient that an almighty 
bemg, to whom nothing is impossible, 
hath solemnly promised to raise our 
mortal bodies after deutli to life again. 
L^such therefore as despise^ oppose, or 
object to this doctrine, try tJu^r ability on 
the common appearances of liulure ; let 
them rationally explain things that daily; 
happen, before they disbelieve a resurrcc- 
tion, when Omni potency stands engaged 
to perform it. Do they kiio>v how their 
bodies were framed, fashioned and curi- 
ously wrought ? Can they gi\e a satis- 
i^tory account of this glorious structure, 
their bodies, and the several parts there- 
of; .consisting of members, blood, heart, 
veins, arteries, and nerves ? Or how the 
body came to be fenced with bones and 
sinews, sl^and flesh? When thc^ can 
answer end other difficult ques- 

tions, concerning the formation of their 
own body, it will be then time enough to 
fiolvc aM the objections and difficu}ti^ 
about tlic resurrection of it. But if to do 
|his, they must have recourse to the 
aite power and wisdom of the Firs^ 
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Cause, the sole Gaveinor and great So* 
vereign of the w'orld ; why should they 
doubt but that the same power caiT 
quicken and enliven that body when rot* 
ten and returned to dust, which it first 
formed ? Let us therefore not perj^lejc 
oursedves about some difficulties which 
arise concerning this doctrine of the re- 
surrection ; for it is no absurdity to sup- 
pose an infinite power can cfiect such 
things as s(.^em impossible to our finite 
beings; but rather let us btdieve what 
God hath revealed concerning it. 1 pro- 
ceed 

To consider the difference which the 
scripture makes bct\^n a glorified body 
and this mortal ficsW Our conceptions 
of a future state arc indeed very dark 
and imperfect; all we know of it is 
from the scriptures, which describe it 
either by representing the several evils 
and inconveniences we shall be freed 
from ; or by comparing the glory that 
shall be revealed, with such things as are 
here most admired and esteemed, ll^cc 
it is called an inheritance, a kingu(\m^ 
a throne, a crown, a sceptre, a rich treor 
sure, a rivi r of pleasures, a splendid robe^ 
an exceeding eternal weight of glory ^ 
Not that the happiness of another world 
consists in outward joys and pleasures : 
but these tilings being here most coveted 
and desired, arc made use of to represent 
the transcendant blessedness of n future 
state, though of a dificrent uaturQ^and in- 
finitely surpa^^sing the greatest ha[^incss 
of this worlilv I’hey arc only little com- 
parisons to help our weak apprehensions; 
but we shall never know the glories of 
the next life till wc enjoy tliem. For 
though from the description the scrip- 
ture gives us of another world, we may 
frame a confused idea of it, yet w'e‘ shall 
never have a complete notion thereof till 
wc enter into it. However enough is re- 
vealed concerning our future happiness, 
to rai.se our thoughts and afteclions above 
the fading beauties and ilattering glories 
of this wgrld ; to make us sensible how 
mean and unsatisfying all human plea- 
sures are, to excite aqd engage our most 
earnest endeavours to Jttuin it. For the 
scriptures inform us, ^hat our bodies at 
the resurrection, will be raised immortal 
and incorruptible f gloriou^i and spiri* 
tuaL 
X X 
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At the resurrection our bodies will be 

S iinortal and incorruptible ; for this cvr- 
ption must put on incorrupt ion ^ and 
thifi mortai must put on nnviorialitij. 
Though the bodies of the damned will be 
raised immortal and incorruptible, be- 
cause nuolcrablr j)ain and misery will be 
their portion for ever; these words 
do farther signify to the blessed an exemp- 
tion liom Jill bodily evils, and whatever 
is p(nal, afliictivc, or uneasy to us. Were 
we at the general resurrec tion to receive 
the same frail bodies again, subject to 
the ims-<*rics we now suffer, no consider- 
ing pcr.s 'n w(!iild willingly take it again ; 
hc3 wiialcl raili' i it should rot in the grave, 
than be bonnet la^t ft all eternity to such 
a cumbersome clod <»f earth ; for such a 
resurrection is more like a condemnation 
to death again, than a resurrection to 
life. The best wc ran say of this earthly 
house of clay, the tomb and sepulchre of 
our souls, is, that it is a building wiiich 
will soon be dissolved and tumble into 
dust ; that we. shall not always be con- 
fined to lids doleful prison, but in a little 
time be delivc rc’d from this bondage of 
corruption, be disengaged from this bur- 
deri of flesh, and admitted into the g-Zo- 
rious lihertj/ of the children of Ood, 
Alas ! what frail hrillli* things are these 
bodies of ours ? Jlow soon are they dis- 
ordered and discompoM-d ? 'j'o what num- 
ber of diseases, pains, and infirmities are 
they continually liable? Jlow doth the 
least di.stempcT disturl) our minds, inter- 
rupt c»ur ease and rest, and make lifi‘ a 
burden ? if any part of our body suffers 
pain, wliat torment and anguish doth it 
create; or, wlieii our lM>dies are well 
and in health, yet to what labours and 
perfect drudgery mu.st we submit to serve 
ihf'ir necessities, to provide fur choir sub- 
sistence, and .supply their wants; to re- 
pair their decay.s, to preserve and keep 
them in health? How are we fuced every 
night to enter into the, confines of death, 
if not to cease to be lor a lime, yet at 
least to slumber away many hours with- 
out any useful and rational thoughts ; 
and this only to keep in repair those car- 
cases of clay, and ciiahte them to per- 
form the labours iind business of the en- 
suing day ? In short, so Jong as these 
frail, weak, and dying bodies, subject to 
so many evils and iuconvcuicnccs, arc so 


closely united to onr souls ; we cannot 
possibly expect much ease, rest, or bap-- 
piness in this life. Our hope and com- 
fort tiiercfore is, that in a little time we 
shall be delivered from this burden of 
tiesh ; wlien (iod shall wipe away all 
tears from our eyes, and tliere shall be 
no more death, sonow, crying, nor pain ; 
when w'c shall hunger nor thirst no more; 
neither see nor feel the light of the sun; 
Jhr the Lamb^ the Sou of God shall feed 
vs^ and Uad us unto liiing fountains of' 
wafer. 

O wlicn shall we arrive* to those happy 
regions, wlu re we shall enjoy constant 
and unintenupted pleasure both of body 
and mind, and be nevermore exposed lo 
any of those evils and inconveniences, to 
which we are liable in this state of pil- 
grimage ? where we shall live the life o4 
angels ; and be clothed w ith spiritual 
glorious bodies ; neither subject to tho.Mi 
weaknesK's and dei'ays, nor want that 
daily sustenanci* and continual recruit 
which our present bodies cannot subsist 
wiibour. 'fhat perfect and complete hap- 
piness, which all good men shall enjoy in 
the otlur world, consists in having a 
mind free iVom all trouble, and a body 
exempted from all pains and diseases. 
'I'hus will our mortal bodies be raised 
iinmf>rtal ; they w ill not only by the 
])o\\er of (iod be always j)rcserved from 
deatli, but their nature will be totally 
changed and altered, so as not to retain 
the same principles of mortality and cor- 
ruption ; for they ( aniiot, says our Sa- 
viour, di(’ any more. Our bodies will 
also Ih; raised ni glory. Then shall the 
j'ightcous f>hinc forth as the su?i in tht 
kingdom •>*' thtir Father, Our bcaveiily 
bodies will be like tiie. glory and splen- 
dour of ifie sun. For Christ will fa- 
shion our Xtle bodies like unto his glori- 
ous body ; the splendour of which vve 
may ronceiv'*. by the visions of St- Pe- 
ter at the transMgnration of our Saviour, 
whose face did shine as the sun, and his 
’ raiment was white as jinoay|||^Soine ima- 
gine that the cXrcellcncy of our heavenly 
bodies will chiefly arise from the hapj>i- 
ncss of our soids; whose felicity will* be 
and appear in the brightness of our couu- 
tonaiico, illustrating them with beauty 
and splendour. 

Lastly^ tit the rosurrcctioa wc slmll 
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rise with spiritual bodies, but not of a 
spiritual '^nbstancr, for that is a contra- 
diction? it being impossible for it to be 
botli a spiritual and bodily substauee. 
Spiritual is here opposed, iu)t to corpo- 
real, but to natural or animal; signify- 
ing dicreby, tlie subtilfy hikI purity of 
our heavenly bodies. In this state our 
spirits are forced to serve and attend on 
our bddics : l>ut in the other world, oiir 
bodies shall wliolly serve our spirits, mi- 
nister to, and depoiul upon them ; a natu- 
ral body is litted for tlii^ lower, s»‘nsihle, 
earthly world ; a splrinial hotly is suited 
to a spiritual invisible slate, to live like 
saints and angels in hoavt n. I'liis flesh 
is one of the greatest and most tlangerons 
enemies w'O have ; for it contiimally 
tempts and solicits us to evil ; it reliels 
against reason, and is ung<uernrihle ; 
///f laxi in our 7nftnht'r,*i tittni the 

iaxv in onr witif/sy and hrinv'i //v into cap- 
th'iiif to the laxu of .^in t and when the 
spi7'it is' rviif/nv , the fit \h is xcrah. W'r 
are now in a siatt* of warl’an', and must 
bo always <mi our gaainl, eonlinually arm- 
ing aiul dele:;<iiiig ours^'Krs ag.nii'-l lh(* 
assaults oJ tin tlo'h, nnJ rll us iiopdii- 
ous motions. Jlow dolii 11 inndei us in 
all our religious r !!o'v •lOon ap‘ 

our inin(l> tired, wiieii < lupl -yt d in any 
cl i vine or spiritiKii meditaho:i', ami li<».v 
easily divert', d Irn-m sin li noble i \er- 
cises ? Well thei '-lore, might M. Taul m> 
Dournrully ctmiphiin ; O 'iCyrtclnd n>an 
that I lUii^ uho y/'irdl xicin t /"(• j ruin the 
hodif of thi.s death t W’li} ! t mmi death 
will dotlii'.; that will give us a lull and 
final deliverance. AVlun om e wo an^.'* 
unto life, we shall no mriie feel tlio^e 
struggles of the spirit willi the llesli, 
which are now so troubleboin.‘ and un- 
easy to us. Onr flesh will iln n ceave to 
torment and U\i/c our souls with e\ il in- 
clinations, immodenite doin s, and un- 
reasonablo passions ; but being spiriiiud- 
izc'd, purified, and free from all earthly 
affections, it will bcconu; a fit and 
proper itgjtrument of the soul .in all 
her divine and heavenly employ ments ; it 
will not bcj weary of .singing praist's unto 
Almighty God to all eternity; it will 
want no respite or refreshment, im'at or 
driiik^ but cake an infinite delight in do- 
••iiig the will of God. In these things 
^hiefiy consists die difference between 
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this mortal fle^Ii our bodies at the 
ri*sunvrtion. I shtj;ll now inakc a lew. 
infeii'iices tending to practice. W 

And the best way to prepare our-* 
selves Ibr those heavenly spiritual bo- 
dies, which shall be bestowed on us at 
the resurrection, is by' contiftually cleans* 
iiig and purifying oiir souks from all 
tleshly lusts, and by degrees WTaiiing our* 
.‘^elws from all eartlily and sensual plea- 
sures and delights. We must rcline our 
affections, raise and exalt them in the 
contemplation of things above; w'c must 
take off our hearts, and leisurely disen- 
gage tlH‘m from what is po‘senl and sei> 
sihle, in order fi('<|ucptly to think of and 
conver^o w-iih thin ® spiritual and invi- 
sible : that so soul and body'^ may' hero in 
some degree be acijuaintcil with thoiie ob- 
jects, or spiritual ileligbt.s and pleasures, 
which will luivafrer be preseiiterl to us. 
A soul wholly iinnu'rscd in this earthly 
body is no way fjiialiJiiul for those celes- 
tial and glorious mansiiais whiih God 
hath provided for us. An I’artldy seii- 
siud mind is ‘-o captivated with boijily 
phs'isiires, as to be incapaldi* (d“ relishing 
(*r enjoy j/'j suidi as arc* spiiitual, ihoiioli 
mliniiely grrater and moie lf> U* ])re- 
ft rred. iUit il we subdue and uiorilfy' 
our (moil iiK’liiuitions, we ;liail ih«'i*ehy 
fit {.nd pnp'iu oiusGves tor another 
statr. \\ in :i oui vouls arc thus --piri- 
tuali/ed, »liey Vvdl ‘-oou glow we:iry of 
tins lledi, and long for iheir d^jpariure ; 
they will be ready and rliol to jo tuneo, 
lhar ihev may li'C .ind afnde in a body 
suiutide to then i.iiional and sj nituai ap- 

pelitis. 

I'rom lieiue al-o wv may giv'* -(muj 
aecminl of tin* dilloient dygree.< of tutuve 
gloiy. I'or ili(jiigh all rof)d nnai shall 
li:'\e gk'rc'iis homes, ya tiiey shall lUtt 
be all etjuai in gloiy. d luy shall all 
sliine as stars, and yet (fs one .star (Infers 
front a not her in ^^toru ; so aho is the rc- 
surifction of the (lead. Soune will have 
more bright and resplendent bodies than 
others. 'J Jiose vv ho have done their J^ord 
eminent and exliaonlinai'y service, who 
have bravely anil courageously sufiend 
lor bn name; or who, by the fonstant 
exercise of severity ,*and mortification, 
have arrived to a greater measure of pu- 
rity and holiness than others, shall shine 
as stars oi the first magnitude, 

X X 2 
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purest and Tnost spiritual bodies will be 
aiven to the most heavenly and spiritual 
^uls. And this surely is no small en- 
couragement for us diligently to proceed 
in the ways of virtue and piety ; since the 
more \vc wean ourselves from sensible 
obj(?cts and things present, the more glo- 
rious and heavenly will our bodies he at 
the res ui ruction. 

Let these considerations then engage us 
patiently to bear those afflictions, sick- 
nesses, and bodily pains, with which wc 
arc ( Xerclhud in this life. Let us hold out 
a little longer, for the time of our re- 
demption drawls near; when our tears 
shall be wiped from our eyes, and wc shall 
sigh nor sorrow no more. We are now 
pilgrims and str ingers travelling towards 
the heavenly Canaan, and must therefore 
expect to struggle with many straits and 
difflruitics; but when we arrive to our 
journey's end, that will make amends for 
all. Wc shall then be in u quiet safe har- 
bour, out of the reach of those storms 
and dangers that here surround us ; wc 
shall then be at home in our father's 
house, no more exposed to those incon- 
veniences we now are subject to. And 
let us not forfeit all this happiness only 
for want of a little moi-e patience and con- 
stancy ; but let us hold out to the end, 
thutne may receive an abundant rccoro- 
pence for all the trouble and uneasiness 
in this our passage, and be instated in 
rest and peace, perfect and eternal. Let 
these considerations in particular arm 
Sind fortify us against the fear of death ; 
for death is now conquered and disarmed, 
and cannot hurt us. It indeed separates 
vs from the body for a while, but this 
only in order to our receiving it far more 
pure and glorious. Let us therefore no 
longer profess this hojx? of the resurrection 
unto life ; or else with more courage ex- 
pect our own dissolution, and with 
greater patience bear that of our friends 
and relations. Let us nut fear to go down 
in the house of rottenness, to lie in the 
dust ; for when God destroys this house 
of clay, he will raise it again infinitely 
more splendid and glorious. Let us take 
care so to live, as tliat wc be worthy to 
ohtwn the other worlds and the wirr- 
revtion from the dead* Let us in a 
moral sense, rise from the death of sin 
ife of rigkttotisntssj aad then 


the second death will have no power 
us* Since therefoi'e we have this com?^ ' 
fortable hope of a glorious resurrection 
unto life eternal ; let us purify ourselves 
from all fltkiness of flesh and spirit ; 
Jet us hold fast our profession, and sted- 
fastly adhere to our duty, whatever we 
sudtT here ; knowing we shall reap if 
we faint not. Let us be stodtast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work 
of die Lord, forasmuch as we know that 
our labour will not be in vain in tbe 
Lord. 

SERMON CXIL 

By Patrick Delany, D.D. 

Dean of Down. 

ON THE RELATIVE DUTIES. 

On the Duties of the Married State. 

KriiKH. V. 33. 

Nevertheless, let every one of you in particular, 
so love bis wife even as himself ; and the wife 
see that she reverence her husband. 

The apostle's principal design, in this 
epistle to the Ephesians, is, to deter 
those new converts from all those corrup- 
tions that reigned in the heathen worlds 
and exhort them to that purity of life 
and manners, enjoined by the gospel: 
that they should put o/T, concerning the 
former conversation, the old man, which 
is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts ; and be renewed in the spirit of 
their mind, putting on the new man, 
•which after God U created in righteous* 
ness and true holiness. 

Many of the deities worshipped by the 
heathen world, were the greatest mon- 
sters of iniquity and unclcanness that ever 
were heard of. And thorefonp it b: no 
wonder if then' worshippers thought thero 
%vav no evil in those actions, which wero 
authorized by the example of^dheir gods. 
Nay, on die cuitliHry, tbrasop^ch as all 
religion directs us to the imkadon of what 
wc adore, hence it Came to pass, that 
the most Aagitious and monstrous impuri- 
ties wcfc not only practised, hut enr* 
joined, enjoined as necessary sites of 
adoration^ and. actually pcrtbojicd 
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^ their very temples. And as this was the 
^practice in many other places, it was re- 
markably su at Ephesus, (whither tliis 
t^pistle is directed,) as wc ai*e assured by 
Strabo and Athenxus. And iliorefbre 
the apostle^s design, in this epistle, is to 
reclaim- his converts of that city from 
those abominatioiis to which they were 
before devoted. 

And in order to do this, he gives them 
lo understand, that the God they were 
now taught to worship, was a Being of 
infinite perfection and purity; and iliere- 
forc, to make their adoration aeci ptable 
to him, they must put otf their former 
pollution, and imitate his purity : they 
must put off the old man^ u'/iich is corrupt 
according to the deceitful lusts ; and put 
on the nrv) man^ which after Cod is 
created in righttousness and true holi- 
ness. 

For, however the guilt of their foi mer 
corrtiptiq^ns might he alIcviato<l from the 
Ignorance in N\hich they \v<'rc tlien in- 
X'olved, yet were th<‘y now, from the ad- 
vantage of better information and instruc- 
tion, altogether without excuse, if they 
committed the same enormities. For, 
Kiith ho. Ye were sometimes darkness^ 
hut now are ye light : but fornication 
nnd all unclcamiessy let it not be once 
named among you, as hccomeih saints. 
For this ye know, (hat no whoremonger, 
or unclean person, hath any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God. 

And soon ailer this, the apostle sub- 
joins the duty of husbands and wives ; 
the duty of submission and r<.*spect in the 
one, and of love and tenderness in the 
other: modestly implying, that a reli- 
gious regard to the nmtrimoiiiai contract 
was the most natural and rational meth<»d 
of avoiding those sensual corruptions, 
into which the heathen world wiis sunk. 
And when hehath shewn, that the original 
union of ^ne man with one woman was 
an cmMtnn of the mystical union of 
Christ and his church, he adds, Never- 
theless, IM everyone of you in poj'ticular, 
&c. TiSt is, but whatever this mystery 
may be, Howeve% setting aside the inys- 
' tcry, Ui every one of you in particular, 
so love his wife even as himself ; and the 
wife ' see that she reverence her husband. 

Having thus explained the occasion 
and iment of these words, I now pro- 


ers 

cced, from them to lay down to you the 
duties of the marr^ state. 

, 1 shall begin with the husband's du^ 
to his wife. And this, may be reduced to 
these three heads; love, fidelity, and 
support. 

First, Husbands are to If^vcthctr wives. 
And this they arc engaged to do, from all 
the natural and moral motives that can 
influence a rational creature. 

And, first, it is observed, that an 
equality is necessary to the establishment 
of an entire affection and friendship in 
life. For this reason, tyrants and slaves 
are no more to be tied together in the 
baiuls of lov e, than an ass and an ele* 
phante can be harnessed under one yoke. 
Equality is necessary to union; and 
therefore love is observed, either to find 
all pei*s<)ns equal, or to make them so. 
This the great Author of our nature well 
knew, and therefore he creatotl the first 
pair perfectly equal ; and, to express 
this equality, as divines observe, ho 
formed Eve from Adam’s side : iho 
woman was taken from that part, rather 
tiian from any other, either higher or 
lower, to signify, that she is neither her 
husband’s mistress, nor yet his slavo : 
that as she is not to insult, so she is not 
to be insulted ; but to be treated uf>on a 
foot of natural e(|uality, with alicctioii 
and regard. 

Again, Union is necessary to love; 
to have tlie same desires and aversions.. 
J'or this reason God Almighty 'made the 
first pair of one fU^sh. And Ada7n said^ 
this is now bone of my bones, and Jlcsk 
of wy Jitsh ; she shall be called uoman^ 
because she was taken out of matu 

And this natural union of the first pair 
was but an emblem of that moral aiul 
mystical union, that w as* to be cstablishfjd 
between all succeeding pairs, that slu^uUl 
be joined together in the holy state of 
matrimony to the end of the world. 

And hence it is, that when Adam ba<l 
declared his seJisc of this union that joined 
him to Eve, he adds, as from himself, 
(yet most evidently by divine appoint- 
ment,) therforc shall a 7nan leave his 
father ami his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his uij'e ; and they two shall be one 
jiesh : signifying, tliat tlic bonds of mar^ 
riage should from that moment \ . , 

powerful than the boiwk ashu^ful 
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and corrupt course, read Solomon's rc* 
flections, read the obbcrvalions of the 
wisest of mankii\d,upon the danper of such 
a conduct, and the sure nun tliat awaits 
it, in the 6th and 7th chuptiTs of his Pro- 
verbs. 

*To keep from the evil vcowan^from 
the fiatiery of the tongue of a strange 
uontan, lust not after her beauty in thine 
» heart, neither let her take thee xvitk her 
eye-lid. Can a man take Jire in his bo- 
som, and his clothes not he burnt ? Con 
one go upon hot coals, and his feet not he 
burnt t So he that gocth in to his neigh- 
bour's u'ife, whosoever toucheth her, shall 
not he innocents And surely it is full as 
certain, that he tliat gocth in to a polluted 
prostitute, ’who?<xivcr touchotli her, shall 
neither be innocent nor unhurt; but doth 
in truth take fire into his bosom, almost 
in a litoral sense. 

Again, saith the wise man, IVhosocom- 
mitfeth adultery with a woman, lacketk 
understanding, lie that doth it, desfroy- 
eth his own soul. A wound and disho- 
nour shall he get, and his reproach shall 
not he wiped away. Nor is cither the 
wound or the reproach less certain in the 
commerce of a mercenary harlot. The 
arts with which these wily creatures lie 
in wait to deceive and to destroy the 
thoughtless unwary part of mankind, ai'^ 
most admirably set forth in the 7th chap* 
ter of the Proverbs ; where, after the wise 
man hath describ'd the lewd woman's 
shameless allurements at large, he then 
adds the sure ruin of the simple one that 
was caught by them . With her much fair 
speech she caused him to yield ; with the 
flattering -of her lips she forced him ; he 
gocth after her struitway, as an ox to the 
slaughter, or as a fool to the correction 
ef the stocks; till a dart strike through 
his liver ; as a bird hasteth to the snare, 
end knoweth ?wt, that it is for his life. 
Hearken unto me now therefore, 0 ye chil- 
dren, and attend to the words of my mouth. 
Let not thine heart decline to her ways, go 
not astray in her paths. For she hath 
cast down many wounded; yea many 
strong men have been stain by her. Htr 
Aouse is the way to hell, going down to 
the chambers of death. 

And although vicious liberties are com- 
monly regarded ai less criminal on the 
sidgof the man, yet in reality, aud in the 


sight of God, it is not. so ; because the ob* 
ligation to fidelity is equal, is exactly the 
:>ame, on both sides. And therefore the 
same apostle that tells us (1 Cor. vii.) 
that the wife hath not power over her own 
body, but the husband ; tells us also, iu 
the same place, that the husband likewise 
hath not power over his own body, but the 
wife. 

It is true the reputation of families is 
more concerned in the chastity of the 
wife ; but, on the other hand, the interest 
and well-being of families is, for the most 
part, more concerned in the chastity of 
the husband ; because he hath it more in 
his power (generally speaking) to destroy 
' the fortune of the family by vicious ex- 
travagance in this point than the woman 
hath ; md actually does so, in twenty 
instances to one. And thon*fore, how- 
ever men may be indulged in corruptions 
of this kiild, from the liberties of a looser 
education, and from the worst title in the 
world, the privilege of a long practice in 
sin; perhaps too from the partiality of 
human laws ; yet art‘ they, both from the 
law of nature and the law of God, under 
equal ties of fidelity w’ith the wife, and 
under equal guilt from the violation of it. 
And this wc know, that wo whoremonger, 
or unclean person, hath any inheritance in 
the kingd()?n of’ C^st, and of God. And 
therefore, let no man deceive you with 
vain words ; for, because of these things, 
come th the wrath of God upon the chil- 
dren of disobedience. 

The last duty of the husband is to 
support and maintain his wif(^ ; ami 
this ariseth from the consideration of 
their being one flesh. Therefore the apps- 
tlc tells us, that men ought so to lave their 
wives as I heir own bodies : he that hveth 
his wife, loxeth himself Tor no man 
ever yet (saith \\e) hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the 
Lord the Church. 

From hence it appears, that the. same 
obligations that are upon you, for ypur 
own support andnourishmeifl, engage you 
also to tlie support and nourishment of 
your wives. And this is accounted, thg 
more direct and immediate duty of ^ 
husband, because tlic administration dltid 
management of the fortune is (gencridly 
speaking) in his hands ; that being, by the 
(Uvinc appoiptment; his province ; aa be- 
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ing better fitted by nature for the fa- 
tigues and hurry of life ; and for tiic 
most part endowed with a greater 
strength both of body and mind, to en- 
able him to make a proper provision for 
his family. 1 say for the most part, be- 
cause there are many particular instances 
where this care rests chiefly upon the 
wife, when she is found bU^sod by Al- 
mighty God witii better talents for those 
purposes. But^ generally spimking, the 
. business of the woman is the can* of her 
house and family, to relieve the man 
from the fatigue of domestic concerns; 
and to be in this respect a help-meet for 
him ; and to see that what he provides 
is prudently managed, and carefully pro^ 
served. 

And thus 1 have gone through the se- 
veral duties which the husband owes to 
the wife, viz. love, fidelity, and sup- 
port. ^ 

S K R M O N CXIH. 

By Patrick Delany, 1).1>. 

The same subject contiiuieil. 

KriiEs. V, 33, 

Jfovcrtbelcss, let every of you inpnrticiilar, ' 
so love kis wife even as hininelf; and the wife 
see that she reverence her husband. 

I PROCEED now to the duties of thewife ; 
and these are, lo\e, fidelity, and obedi- 
ence. 

First, She is to lo\c her husband ; and 
(hat upon the same principles, and for 
the very same reasons, that he is to lo\e 
her. 

First, Because tliey arc one flesh ; for 
this cause shall a man have father and 
mother^ and shall cleave unto his xcife ; 
and thvif t-xo shall be one flesh. And in 
truth they are joineii together upon terms 
of as entire and thorough a communion, 
as if they were one soul, and one botly : 
And secondly, because their interests are 
in all respects perfectly the same, which 
is the truest tbundation of friendship. 
The husband’s happiness naturally tends 
to make the wife happy at the same 
time; and his misery, to make her misew* 
able; his riches make her rich; and bis 


isrr 

poverty makes h r poor. It Is always 
their interest td wish and avoid, to desire 
and to detest, the same things ; and sutxdy 
tohave the very same inUTCst, the same de* 
sires and aversions, to be happy in each 
other’s happiness, and miserable in each 
others misery, are the stj^gngest Vnguge- 
tnents, and the surest foundations of en- 
tire friendship, and perfect affection, tliul 
can possibly be imagined. ^ 

Secondly, She is to be faithful to him ; 
and as the reasons of fidelity arc the same 
both in the husband and the wife, the 
crime of infidelity is more shameful and 
scandalous in the woman ; because it is 
committed against the rules of a more 
reserved and virtuous education, and 
against tho natural decency and modesty 
of the sex ; and, at the same time, is of 
far worse consequence to the honour of 
families, because it bring** a lasting stain 
of infamy along with it: and, what is 
worse than all this, it often robs the right 
heir of his inheritance, and substitutes a 
spurious ofl’spring into his place ; an in- 
jury that is the more to be dreaded and 
avoided^ because, when once it is commit- 
ted, it is impossible to be repaired. 

'Fluis much, however, may be said in 
honour of that sex, that this crime is 
less frequent among them ; and rarely 
coinmittecl till the husband’s infidelity, 
or ill conduct, hath first provoked to it. 
And this is the true reason why the infi- 
delity of thewife I eflects so much scandal 
and dishonour upon llie husband, because 
(generally speaking) his own vic<*s and 
ill conduct have brought the evil ui>oii 
him. And therefore the only true way 
of securing your own reputation in this 
point, as well as your wife’s virtue, and 
the honour of your family, is to behave 
yourself with so much fidelity and tender- 
ness towards her, as may entirely engage 
her affections, as well as her conscience, 
to ytfU and you only. 

And indeed, lot any man reflect seri- 
ously upon the treatment the generality 
of wives meet with from their husbands, 
and then think impartially, whether they 
have not too much rcason to be provoked 
at their rudeness and neglect. Before ni^.r- 
riage they arc adored and preferred before 
all the world ; but soon, very soon after, 
they arc slighted and disregarded, as if 
they were unwurtliy of coixunon esteem ; 
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and they arc slighted for the very same 
reasons for which they should be respect- 
fully and tenderly treated. 'J’hcy observe, 
at the same time, that their husbands 
can still trcat other women with- respect 
and complaisance ; and that other men 
still continue to use them with respect 
and complaisanee, and none but the hus- 
band slights and despises them ; as if 
marriage, which is the sirong<st engasu*- 
merit to Undemess and afleriion, were hut 
SI privilege for contempt and riHUness. 
W'liis is in truth provoking; and 1 arn sa- 
lislied, the generality of tiiose women who 
ha\e han so unhappy and so wicked as 
to violate the marriage vow, have been 
f»rovoke<l to it by the rudeness and neglect 
their husbands, or urged to it in re- 
venge of their prior falsehood. 

ll is not indeed to be imagined, that 
men should treat their wives w ith the same 
reserve and formal complaisance after 
marriage ; lhai the freedom and t'ase of 
fuendshij) forbids: but why friendship 
and freedom should be a reason for ill 
treatment, I must own I cannot conceivi*. 

I am sure they should be n-asons of a very 
diderent conduct ; and I bolh-vc there is 
not a Tighter rule in life, or of more im- 
portance for the preservation of friendship, 
than this, never to let familiarity exclude 
respect. 

Rut, after all wives that are so unhappy ‘ 
as to be too much provoked by the, ill- 
treat merit of tlifir huvbands, should al- 
ways remember, that their husbands' guilt 
doth not justify theirs ; and much less 
will neglect or rudeness in the husband 
justify infidelity in the wife. There arc 
arts of deebney and good behaviour 
which have inexpressible charms ; and if 
a woman can but have constancy enough 
to practise thm*, and to continue in well- 
doing, they arc almost irresistible ; and 
it is scarcely possible to imagine any hus- 
band so bi'utal as not to be at last reclaim- 
ed by them. And women would be more 
solicitous to reclaim their husbiuids in 
this manner, by a course of good beha- 
viour, if they considered that in so doing 
they consulted their own real interest, 
and the interest of their children ; and 
greatly recommciMied themselves and 
their concerns to the favour and pnKec- 
tion of Almighty Gf>d ; and at the same 
time eaved a soul alire. Whereas the 


contrary behaviour can tend to nothing 
but the litter ruin of their children, and 
their own mutual destruction, both of body 
and soul. 

The next duty a wife owes her husband 
is assistance ; that is, aid, comfort, relief, 
and support, in all the anxieties and exi- 
gencicjs of life. And hence it was, that 
when^dam was created, God Almighty 
declared it not good for him to be altmt: ; 
and theref<:j»'e he adds, I xcill make him a 
h*!p meet ftir him. And thereto re such 
wives as think it hiMicath them to trouble 
themselves about low domestic concerns, 
that arc above the care of their husbands 
and family, \v(»uUl do well to consider 
how they answer the en<l of their crea- 
tion. Surely tlxy cannot imagine they 
were made for no higher or nobler ends 
than to dress, or visit, or to be esteemed, 
like a statue or picture, for a fine shape, 
or a fair outside. Arc thi*se purposes 
worthy of infinite wisdom and goodness ? 
No; God Almighty intended them not 
only for ifie support of soci(‘ty, but for 
consolation, friendship, and assistance; 
to be partakers of the hnsbaiurs joys and 
Cares ; to lighten the labours of lift*, and 
increase all its enjoyments, by sharing in 
them. For, as can's are lessened by be- 
ing divided, joys are increased by being 
.;iCoiTimunicated. yVfjll therefore what can 
‘be more desirable in life, than to have a 
prudent, a faithful, and an atfcctionato 
friend, who is pi'rfeclly in bur interest, to 
alleviate all the evils, and increase all the 
huppincssi's that befal us r And to this 
purpose, (rod Almighty hatli endowed 
the other sex, not only with more native 
tenderness, but likewise with a certain vi- 
vacity and gaiety of heart that bears up 
against misforl lines ; or, at least, is not 
so long cast down under them, as men 
usually arc. '1 heir spirits are more 
light and volatile, and their imagination 
more sprightly ; and this prompts them 
to think and speak a thousand agreeable 
things, which would never enter into the 
heavy heart of an anxious and thought- 
ful husband ; and by that means inspires 
a cbei'rfulness which is not ’iiatiiial to 
him, and is a wonderful relief to the 
toils of life. And, without question, 
this is one great reason, why Ciod Al- 
mighty hath endowed the other sex with 
a greater quickness and readiness of s[K'cch 
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upon rominon occurrences, tliat the hus- 
band, upon his return into hi.s house from 
the cares und labours of the day, might 
he entertaine d willi clieerfid accounts of 
his family alhtirs, and with aoreeable in- 
quiries into his own conduct; not with- 
out pleasing and proper relU'ctions upon 
both. And tiierefore that disposition to 
discourse, which melancholy and i4|Kt)se 
husbands arc wont to censure as trouble- 
some and impertinent in their wives, is, 
in truth, an instinct most wisely and gra- 
ciously appointed of Almighty Clod, for 
the relief and joy of the conjugal state ; 
and life would (in endless instances) be 
an insuppr)rtal)le load without it. 

What theretoiT women are concoim d 
to do upon this account, is this; not to 
speak less than they are Jialiirally iucliueil 
to do, hut to endeavour to speak belter 
than the generality t»f them uie taught, 
or wont to do. It is ikjI ih^ir hu‘'iiiess 
to check the instinct tliat C;<^d Almighty 
4iath endowed tlu'in witli, hut to direct 
it, and maKe. it answer its true end, tlu‘ 
relief and delight of llieir husband ami 
their houseliold ; whereas, when it is di- 
verted from its right end, and (leg<‘neratrs 
cither into impcrtin<‘nt garrulity, or into 
brawling and abuse, it forms one or other 
of tli<‘ most hateful and iinhecoming cha- 
racters ill life. An<l*>^therefore ^oloiuou 
rightly observes (Prov. x\i.) that it ts 
bvitvr to (h ell in a corner of the hoiii,r- 
top, than •vcith a hraxetiug ii o/nan in a 
'a ide house, 'I’hal is, it 1 d bettor to he con- 
iined to one .spot on the top ol’ a house, 
e X post'd t(; all the injuries t)!' the weather, 
than enjoying all the ad\anlage.s of slnule 
and shc'lter, to be exposed to tlie assaults 
of a boisterous tongue. And again, it h 
better to dive tt in the iiildcrncss, saith he, 
than icith a contentious and an^rp ivo/nan ; 
that is, it is better to be banished llie so- 
ciety of mankind than be contined lu sm h 
society as that. 

Kow there are two things required of 
women, in onler to make their conversa- 
tion agri'cable; the lirst is, the urnawent 
of' a ii%t'ek apirii, without which no other 
ornament wull become them. And this, 
the apostle assures us, is in the sin^hl of 
(rod of hi^h price: nor is it less so iu 
tiic eyes of men. The next is, that they 
endeavour to furnish their minds w ith a 
store of useful obser> atioiis, for the con- 


duct of life, from competent knowledge 
of the manners and history of the world, 
a thorough acquaintance with the lioly 
scriptures, a particular and exact study 
oftheir hflsbands' inclinations and Intcre.st, 
and a careful inquiry into tlie economy 
and good governini'iit of thpirfamify ; and 
this, joined to a fund of virtue and good 
humour, will rightly direct their natural 
instinct, and make theii^ conversation 
('({ually agreeable and useful ; will give 
them new and lovelier charms, whon^tliose. 
of youth ami beauty are long since wasted 
and deca\i‘(L 

And here I cannot hut rellect with 
concern, upon lie unhap}>y methods 
which liave obtained m the world in re- 
lation to till' education of women. One 
of the fust things that takes poss(".hif)n of 
their minds, is, the liopes of a husband; 
but liow to bei oine a failhl’ul friend, and 
an aizreeahle amiable compaiiion in the 
man led st.iie, aie le''Sons rari ly taught, 
ami moo larely learnt. Superlicial and 
sla wy acromplislnnenis are imiia d incul- 
cated with siilhcicnr c'arc ; but Low to 
av ijuiiv soliil worth ami useful knowfedge 
makis, lor the most part, hut a small part 
id paii'ntal solicitude, lly this means a 
uiiiiuin bi'comes every tiling to a hiis- 
baml, hut w hat she should in' ; a social 
friend ami an useful assistant. Forget- 
ting that the inleresL of all men inakt?.s 
that «>ne essential part of the i luiraetiT of 
a good wife, laiil down by Solomon, 
(Prov. xxxi. C(>.) tliat she upeneih her 
7nonth with n isdo/Hy and in her tuna ne is 
the lave of kindiu '‘.n. 'i hat is, as sJic Jialh 
acijuired liahits of prudence and discre- 
tion from study and obsi'rvation, so slic 
liath maile it a tixed ruh’ to hei*self, not to 
be impi*riou.s or presuming upon her 
knowledge; hut lalher to make it a rea- 
son of constant cliecrfulne.ss and good liii- 
mour, together with a ready, a rational, 
and an iillectionale a.ssistanci; in e\ cry ex- 
igency and oil every occasion; in her 
tongue is the laiv of kindness. And surely 
wisdmn, so seasoned and sweetened, is 
amiable and delightful Inyoiid cxjircssion. 
And therefore this character is crowned 
by Solomon with that noble encomium, 
7n(mp daughters have done virtuousbt but 
thou excel lest them alL 'J’Jiat is, many 
other women maybe as virtuous; but 
vU'tue thus rcconiiucudcd, virtue that is 
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luiorned with all the graces of prudence 
and good-humour, is virtue in its highest 
and loveliest perfection; thou excctleU 
them all. And again, Farot/r h deceitful f 
and beauty is rain, but a ‘womaifthat fear'- 
etk the Lord, she shall he praised. I'liat 
is, the regard that arisclh from colour 
and complexion is transient and unsteady ; 
beauty is deceitful ; a fair face may co- 
ver a deformed mind, and is at best a 
short and uncertain recommendation ; but 
piety and virtue are. sure and lasting per- 
fections, wiiich will always entitle the wo- 
man that is blessed with tlicin to eternal 
veneration and esteem. 

But fiirth(»r, a good wife is, in many 
instances to do yet more tlian this ; she 
is not only to relieve her husband under 
his household cares, by the goodness of 
her humour, and sprightlinrss of her con- 
versation; but she is like A iso to light. n 
those cares, by dividing tiiem with hiiA, 
and bearing her part in tin* burden. And 
therefore the least that is to be expected 
from a wife, is, that whilst the husband 
is busied abroad, or in afliiirs that call 
off his attention from the care of his fa- 
mily, that care he supplied by her; and 
this constitutes the true character of 
a good wife ; at least that part of it which 
is of principal and most uni\ersal use in 
life. 

The care and good economy of a fa- 
mily is a business of a very distinct na- 
ture from that of making a provision for 
the support of it ; the care <»f providing 
for a family, for the most part, resteth 
upon the husband ; because that is \ bu- 
siness of mon' labour and fatigue than 
women are ordinarily able to undergo ; 
but then the administiation of what is so 
provided, is the woman's province ; thus 
IS the labour of life divided; and if either 
fail in their proper business, the aflairs of 
the family a?rc in a ruinous way. And 
upon this is founded tbfit known observ- 
ation, That a man must ask his wife whe- 
ther he shall be rich ; fora.Mnu( Ii as f<*w 
men arc able to take sufficient care both 
abroad and at home; and foreign cate 
will be of small use, if the domestic be 
neglected. And therefore it is, that So- 
lomon, in the character of a good wife, 
(Prov. xxxi. 11.) tells us, that the heart 

her husband shall safely trust in her, so 
ihat he shall have no need of spoil. That 


is, she will manage bis household affairi 
with so much prudence and fidelity, that 
herhusband .shall need no indirect methods 
of fraud or oppression to support her 
luxury and extravagance. Again^ he 
tells us, (v. 27.) that she looketh well to 
the ways of her household, and eateth not 
thejj^ad of idleness. Indeed he adds ma- 
ny eWer circumstances of great industry ; 
such as her rising up by night, and plying 
the spindle and distaff, and providing 
clothes for her Inisband and family ; but 
those being circumstances of industry pe- 
culiar to a country life, and better adapt- 
ed to the simpler a<rcs of the world, when 
tradi's were not sufficiently settled and dis- 
tributed into their distinct classes, I think 
thejn not necessary to be insisted on in 
this place. 

Now, as Uie cave of the house and fa- 
mily is the immediate nnd direct duty of 
the wife, it is evident this duty cannot be 
discluirged, if she be addicted to rambling 
and going abroad, and do not delight to** 
dwell with her family; and, indeed, a 
dispositidn to running abroad, and ne- 
glecting the care of her household, is an 
argument of a liglit and vain mind ; nnd i$ 
made by Solomon, a mark of the most in- 
famoas ^character among women ; for, 
when he describes a vicious woman, in 
the tire and habit ot an harlot, he tells us, 
she is loud and stubborn, her feet abide 
not in her house. And therefore all 
vvoincii that would be deemed modest 
ami virtuous, should avoid this charac- 
ter of neglecting their husbands and 
their homes, as a piece of ill conduct, 
that will lead them into many others; 
and such as seldom end but in infamy a^d 
ruin. 

Solomon hath observed, that the ant is 
a tine emblem and cxam{>lc of industry ; 
and the observations of modern natura- 
lists have made this emblem yet more 
instructive to u.«' in the distribution of 
the conjugal care. ' The tnalc ants, they 
tell us, arc at a certain age furnished 
with wings, to facilitate their acquisf- 
tioii of food : whereas this advantage 
is denied the females., inasmuch as their 
province is the distribution of what is 
acquired. ' ' 

Another principal and very important 
branch of the wife's duty, is the educa- 
tion and care of her children. For the 
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business of the father being for the most 
part without doors, and the man being 
from et^ucation and use less fitted for tlie 
lower cares that are due to cluldren; 
having also less leisure to employ that 
way ; having less gaiety to cheer and en- 
liven their humours, and less natural ten« 
demess to relieve all their little wante and 
afHictious ; having, from nature, a 4Pog- 
cr propenuon to sullenness and silence ; 
and being upon that account less fitted 
to gratify the eager curiosity of children, 
in their endless enquiries after every 
thing that is new or unknown to them ; 
for these reasons, and upon all these ac- 
counts, the early education of children 
rests almost entirely upon the wife ; and 
she is in truth, by nature, much better 
fitted for it. 

And, in order to qualify her for so 
great a trust, upon which the well being 
of every family, and consequently of the 
whole world, doth so greatly depend, it 
is reejuisite that her mind be rightly 
formed, by a ' thorough acquaintance 
with the scriptures, and some few useful 
books of devotion, to humility and 
meekness; to temperance and diligence; 
to humanity and charity ; and, in one 
word, to all the virtues of a social and a 
Christian life. And besides all this, it is 
necessary that she be furnished with a 
competent knowledge in the cinploy- 
raents and accomplishments proper to 
rach condition and age in life, that so 
she may be capable of directing lier chil- 
dren how to employ their time agree- 
ably and usefully, and conduct them gra- 
dually to virtue and goodness. by her 
pracUce, as well as her precepts. And 
alfhouglr the mother’s principal business 
he the education and care of her daugh- 
ter^ yet her sons also claim their part 
of instruction and improvement at her 
hands; forasmuch as they remain some 
years entirely under her tuition ; and the 
goodness of their mind and maimers de- 
pends mainly upon the first impressions 
they receive; upon' the first formation 
of them to knowledge, and virtue, and 

And however mothers may in these 
agjcs be thought unequal to such a task, 
they were, not anciently so esteemed of, 
but were remarkably successful in the 
of some of the greatest meo of 


antiquity. Thus '.t is well known, that 
Cornelia the mother of tlic Gracchi, and 
Aurelia the mother of Csesar, had a prin- 
cipal hand in forming those men, who 
w'ere the glory of tlieir age ; and we have 
yet left an excellent lecture to king 
muel, (with good reason believed to be 
Solomon,) which his mother taught him. 

Indeed the case is now in a good mea- 
sure altered, from the present course of 
c^ducaiion, which (as it respects the bet- 
ter sort) depends mainly upon a know- 
ledge and a mastery in the learned lan- 
guages, which women do not ordinarily 
attain to ; but then, on the other hand , it 
ought to be remembered, that virtue and 
good sense are to be learnt in every Ian* 
guage. Ami forasmuch as morality and 
religion arc now much better understood 
than they were in the heathen world, tho 
instruction of children, in all the impor- 
tant duties of life, is now a work of much 
less didiculty than it anciently was. 

And that mothers may be the better 
enabled to go through with this great 
task of education, it is absolutely neces- 
sary, as I befon‘ observed, that they be 
perfectly well acquainted with the holy 
scriptures, so as to be able to apply all 
the prccepts of them to all the duties in 
life; to every purpose, and every oc- 
casion that shall oiler ; and also to be 
well versed in the inr)st useful and ap- 
proved treatises that have been published 
upon the subject of education ; such as 
those of Mr. Locke and the Archbishop 
of Cambray. And this is the true way 
for all mothers to entitle themselves to 
that real veneration and sincere esteem 
from their children, and from tiieir bus- 
bands, which completes the glorious cha- 
racter of Solomon’s virtuous w^ife sa 
often mentioned, Jhr vInUlren rise vp, 
and call her blessed ; her husband Ulso, 
and he pralscth her. 

And thus having gone through the se- 
veral branches of that assistance the wife 
owes to her liusbaud, in order to make 
her an useful and agreeable help-mect 
for him, I now prociK^d to the last instance 
of duty she owes her husband, to wit, 
obedience. 

Man and woman w'cre at first created 
perfectly equal. For although there ^ro. 
some passages in St. Paul’s epistles which 
imply a superior tlignity in the maq, yet 
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are there none that infer a superior autho- 
rity, or right of <lorninion, on his part, 
before the fall. And indeed, when Adam 
and Eve were yet in their irinorcnre ; 
when their understandings were clear, 
and their wills upright; when their inte- 
rest and inclinations wore in all respects 
the same ; and pride tind vanity had in- 
troduced no competition ot superiority 
between them ; thciv was not tlie least 
need of giving either Of them p(Avcr and 
authority o\er the other: becau-jO the 
greatest pleasure either ol' them could be 
capable of, in that condition, was to tin 
every thing that they knew would be 
most acceptable to the other ; and con- 
sequently ther«? was no need of power cn* 
command, or force, to oblige either of 
them to do what either of them desired. 
But w'hen the woman sinned, ihrougli a 
rain desire of knowledge, and possibly 
from a vain hope of being sufx rior to lier 
husband, in the only point that ga\eltim 
pre-eminence over her, it pleasid (kkI lo 
punish that vanity in a ilisappoinlrm lU 
of the very end it aimed at ; and to make 
that very desire of pre-eminence a reason 
of subjection ; decreeing, lliat from 
thenceforward her desires should be re- 
ferred to the will and pica«un' of her 
husband, either lo rejcel or comply v^ilh 
them, as he thought lit. As you may 
read, ((leii. iii. lO'.) And t/nf ilc.slrv ahalf 
be to thy husband^ and he fihall rule oxu r 
thee, 

vXnd indeed the same desiie of pre en.i- 
ncnce, is, for the most part, the cause of 
tlu^r subjeclion to this day, 'I’heie are 
few women ol loler.ible discretion, lliat 
might not entirely preside in their fami- 
lies, or at least be perfectly at ease, un- 
<ler the goveniment of tlv'ir hu^bamis, if 
they did not too ap]/€iientiy atli rt to udc. 
And this, as it is exceedingly impriideni, 
and the occasion of almost all tlie di.s- 
quicts that distract the married stale, so 
is it, in truth, immoral and irreligious * 
since they no expressly commanded in 
the scriptures to submit and In* obedient 
to their husbands ; as vou may read, 
(Kph. V. 22, &c.) ff ires submit j/iatr- 
Julies mitu your oxin husbands as unto the 
Lord; for the husband is the head of 
the vijt'y eien as Christ is the head of 
the church ; and he is the saviour of the 
body. That is, at Chribt and the church 


make one mystical body, of which Christ 
is the head ; so man and wife make one 
body, of which the man is tin*, head ; and 
as Christ is the Saviour of the church, m 
likewise is the husband given to the 
wife, to be a saviour to her ; to maintain, 
and protect, and defend her, and by his 
his superior prudence to provid for her 
w'cdl^'being ; and lo conduct her m every 
instance of discretion and duty. Hut 
then, as thi‘ head hath no interest of its 
own, distinct from tho rest of the body, 
nor any advantage over the lithcr parts 
unless the care of directing and provid- 
ing for them lie ilec'ined an advantage ; 
so hatii tlie husband no true interest sc- 
jiaralo IVom the wile, nor any advantage 
from his superiority, but the care and 
trouble that attends it. y\n(l therefore 
m ither hatli be any reason to ]iri<lc him- 
self upon his power, nor she to repine for 
iicr sill jecfion : since a condition of sub- 
jection tf> a wise and good gov ernment, is, 
lay Olid all question, the hapjiiest condi- 
tion in lile ; and a lawless licentiousness 
would but pul ns into the pow cr of every 
passion and every folly, to hurry or se- 
iliice ns to ill's! ruction. And i must in- 
sist upon it, that jt is in the power of 
ino^i women, by prudence, gentleness, 
and sweetness of temper, to make ih® 
iiutliority of their husbands a source of 
ease and happiness to both. 

From hence it follows, that, as the 
aiithoiity of the husband is a rational au- 
thority', dovolvi’d upon iiini by God, for 
the di lection, and preservation, and well- 
being ol tlie wife ; it should never be ex- 
ercisrd but with that view, and that in an 
humane and rational manner ; conse- 
quently , blind lyramiy.,aitd brdlal force 
should be baiiislu'd the .^ciety of reason- 
able creature^, and is contradictory to 
the very naliiie and end of the marriage 
union. ouj^ht men to love their 

niveSj saitb St. Paul, (liph. v.) as their 
oxi'/i bodies, lie that loVeth his ivifcp 
loreth himself: for no man ever yet 
hated his oxen fesli, but nounshetk and 
eherisheth it, even as the Lord the 
church. Dominion was given lo man, 
not for oppression and abuse, but for 
preservation and protection ; on account 
of his superior wisdom and jirudence. 
Let these then be the reasons and mea- 
sures of his rule; otherwise he dcletws 
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the dnds^ of his dominion, and at the 
same time def^rades himself from the dig- 
nity of his nature, and declares himself 
unworthy of the prerogative he is pos- 
sessed of. And therefore St. Fetor (1 
Kph. iii.) directs the husband, to dwell 
•with the wife according to knowledge^ 
giving honour to the wvYe, an unto the 
•weaker vessel, Tliat is, making that su- 
periority wliicli God hath given you, a 
n*ason, not of insolence and abuse, bur of 
humanity, and tenderness, and conjugal 
affection. 

And Plutarch very I)eanlifully to this 
purpose tells us, that husbands ought to 
preside over their wives, not with the 
si|tiuc despotic power therewith men dis- 
pose of tlieir possessions, but with sucli 
a kindly sway as the soul rules the body; 
sympathizing, and, as it were, growing 
into one witli it; united by all the ties 
of t<‘iulcrncss and affection. And since 
the dominion of the man seems to have 
been origir\ally founded, by tlie divine 
appointment, in Ids superiority of wis- 
dom ; if his heart be set upon support- 
ing his authority, his iirst care sliould 
be to support that superiority of w isdom 
upon which it is best founded. Wisdom 
is a natural claim to dominion, and 
wlit rever that is, authority and rule will 
wait upon it, ^specially when kindness 
and good-naiure are added to it ; for then 
it is irivsistihie : nay, in truth, kindne«.s 
is oftentimes in itself, more powerful to 
the attainment of all our desires, than 
the utmost stretch of j)OW'er can he. 
And this is finely illustrated in the fable 
of tlie sun and the north wind : a contest 
arose between these two powers, whieh 
of them should soonest oblige a c<iuntry- 
maii to throw- olf his loo^c coat ; Boreas 
bc^gan, and storming with all his force, 
tumbled and tost the coat about the poor 
man’s ears, but to no purpose ; for the 
stronger h(‘ blew', the stronger the clow n 
held, and the closer he wrapt hi'i coat 
about him. When the w'ind was weary, 
the sun began, and played his clieertul 
beams upon him so successfully, that he 
floon melted him dow'ii into a kindly 
wai'mth, that made his coal not only 
useless, but troublesome to him : and so 
he quickly threw it off. 

The fable is well ki;ovvn, and the ino- 


ral of it obvious and I would earnostty 
recommend it to all married men and 
women, to remember, that when storm- 
ing and raging are ineffectual to gain 
their ends, kindm^s and good-nature will 
seldom or never fail of success. 

And thus I have gone through the se- 
veral duties of the married stale. 

The duties on the man’s part, I told 
you, were love, fidelity, and support ; 
but, abr)ve all, fidelity, forasmuch as infi- 
delity, for the most part, destroys the 
other two duties, and is the common 
cause of poverty, as well as contention 
and hatred. And therefore it is, that So- 
lomon (Prov. V.) advises to remove far 
from the strange woman, lest strangers 
be filled with iky wealth, and thy labours 
he in the house of a stranger ; and thou, 
mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy 
body are consumed ; and say, how have J 
hated instruction, and my heart despised 
reproof and have not obeyed the voice of 
mif teachers, nor inclined mine ears to him 
that instructed 7nr / and soon after he 
acids, drink waters out of thine, own tis- 
tern; let thy fountain be blessed, aUd re^ 
joicc with the wife of thy youth ; h i htt 
be as the loving hind, and pleasant roe ; 
let her breast satisfy thee at all times, 
and be thou ravished always with her 
love. And why wilt thou, my son, be ra* 
vished ivith a strange woman, and em 
brace the bosom, of a strangrr t for the 
ways of man arc before the eyes oj the 
Lord, and he pondereth all his goings ; 
his own iniquities shall take the •niched 
himself ; and he shall be loatlen with the 
cords of his own sins. Remember the 
apostle’s admonition. HenuMiibor, that 
as the wife hath no power la cr her own 
body, but the husband, so likewise the 
husband hath no power ortr his own body, 
but the wife. Nay, allliough your wnes 
Jiad not any j)owero\er your bodies, yit 
would yiui iiave no right to abuse and 
j)rostitutc them to tlie purpo.-^es c;!' vice. 
\\ hat, know ye not, that yuur bodies arc 
the ’members of Christ * will ye then take 
the membeis of' Christ, and make them 
the members of an harlot t God forbid, 
ir/iat, know yc not, that your bodi/ is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in 
you, which you have of God ; and yc are 
mt your own, for yc are bought with a 
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price / Therefore glorify God in your 
hodyy and in your spirit^ which arc 
God*s» 

On the other haiid^ let the woman al- 
ways remember, not only to l>c faithful to 
her husband, but agreeable, and observ* 
ant; not querulous, not contentious; di- 
ligent in the care of her family, und the 
education of her children in the nurture 
^nd fear of the Lord ; for this is the wo- 
man's justest and highest praise, both in 
the sight of God and man ! H^wsr a dor fl- 
ings let it not be that outward adorning 
of plaiting thehair^ and wearing of gold ^ 
and putting on gorgeoua apparel ; but let 
it he the hidden man of the hearty in that 
whieh is not corruptible^ even the ornd^ 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which in 
the sight of God is of great price : de- 
spising the shewy outside of things, the 
paltry, the ponshiiig \ unities of this world, 
and being ciotiied upon in their sU'ud, 
with the silent, the lasting, the invaluable 
ornaments of modesty, and humility, und 
piety, which arc of eternal excellency ! 
ornaments of irresistible charms, even in 
the eyes of men, as well as inestimable 
value in the sight of God. 

And now, my brethren, if ye know 
these things, happy arc ye, if ye do them. 
And surely ye would do them, if yc 
knew your own happiness. ISrethren, 
iiuw good and joyful a thing it is to dwell 
together in unity ! to dwell together in 
an entire union of affection and interest ; 
and in a perfect harmony both of heart 
and soul ! forbearing one another in lo\e, 
and keeping the. unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace; well knowing, that ye 
ure tied down to an entire and perfect 
union, by all tlu' natuial engagements, 
and by all the moral and Christian bonds, 
that can be iimigined. And as youi tem- 
poral interests arc one, so also are your 
eternal- As ye are one body, so like- 
wise are ye of one spirit, e^en as yc are 
called in one hope of your calling ; ye 
have one Lord, one faith, one bu])tism, 
one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and in you all. 

To whom, in the union of the glorious 
and ever-blessed Trinity, he all majesty. 
And power, and praise, for evermore. 


SERMON CXIV. 

Bv Patrick D£lakv, D. IX 

TIic Duty of Parents to their CbiU 
dreii. 

Piiov. xxii. 6. 

Train up a child in the way he ahotild go; and 
when he is old he will not depart from it. 

Ahh the wise men in the world agrce^ 
that the first impressions made upon us, 
in oiir tender years, sink the deepest, 
and last the longest. And therefore So-- 
lomon well diiccteth, that children 
should be carefully taught, as soon as 
tliey arc capable of instruction, all thosp 
principles and duties which we would 
desire to have them practise throughout 
the whole course of their lives. If good 
precepts and principles arc early im- 
pn^ssed and fixed, they will be so many 
lights set up in the minds of children, to 
direct their conduct through this maze of 
life ; to guide them in the ways of virtue 
and truth, and in the paths that lead to 
everlasting happiness. And although 
the giddiness of youth, and the blind im- 
pulse of unruly passions, should some- 
times drive them out of their course ; yet 
as soon as this tumult and infatuation is 
over, and the mind calmed to the dictates 
of reason, they will again return into the 
way they should go ; and when they art 
old, they will not depart from it. 

From these words, thus explained, T 
shall msikc it the business of this, and 
sonic following discourses, to lay down 
the. duty of parents to thou* children, m 
all its parts ; aivd this 1 shall endeavour 
to do, in the illu'>rration and proof of tha 
following propositions : 

First, Parents are to take care of tl\a 
health and constitution of their children. 

Secondly, They are to give them good 
instruction. 

Thirdly, ITicy arc to correct them ia 
their faults. 

I- ourthly, They arc to shew them good 
examples. 

Fifthly, They arc to make a proper 
provisiou ibi* them, as tar os they are 
able, • 
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And, lastly, 'I'hoy aiHj to pray to Ciod 
for th«m. 

Firft/ Parents arc lo take care of the 
health and coiistitvaion of their children. 

And this Cure should beuin earlier, 
and exU‘nd luitlier, than is commonly 
imagined. 

Jt is a conslrUd care in the culture of 
trees*, to have a strict regard to the good- 
ness and health of the stock you plant 
from ; because such as the stock is, s\K'h 
\vill the cyon be ; and tlie piudeiit hus- 
bandmiin exerts the same care, in rela- 
tion to all tlic creatures, whose incix-^c; 
he is concerned in; and would count* it 
strange stupidity to breed from beasts 
that were either diseased or vicious ; and 
with great reason ; because such as the 
sire or dam is, such, in all probability, 
wMI the issue be*. And, if men bo mi 
much, and so justly concerned f<»r the 
fruits of their trees, and tlie offspring of 
their brutes ; can it be a <|uesfion, wIk*- 
ther they shoulvl be much concenud lu-; 
their own ? especially as it is of far wor^e 
consequence to bring a vicious man into 
the world, than a bad apple, or a \iri<>us 
horse. And tlurcfon* al! persons tha* 
intend to marry, should take particular 
care both of their l)(»dy ajid their mind, 
to form both in such a manner, as that 
nekber should he a source of evil u> rl,(‘ 
world ; they should, above all tliini;'^, 
take care not to b<’Come the foundeis of 
a vicious and an infected rac e. J or tin- 
reason they are to take care lo streiigllu n 
their bodies by temperance and exerci''**, 
and to abstain from all oxci ss iu eainig 
and drinking, by which iln'ir health j.^^d 
strength may be impaired. And, above 
all, tiw'y are ci!lW?ful!y to abstain Irom 
that vice, so common and so fatal 
youth, for whose punishment Al- 

mighty hath, in signal judgment, appoint- 
ed so severe aiwi dreadful a tii‘irem|M r ; a 
distemper of such distinguished nutlig- 
nity, and inveterate infeclion, ih.ir it de- 
scendelh to late posirriiy ; aikl is one of 
the chief, among those reinarkehle me- 
thods, by which Goil t!ir ,s//;.y vf 

the fathers 'upon ffn dnhlrt'u^ to the 
third and fourth ^auralion. 

And as the body is tf) bo disciplined 
to health and stn ngtli by teinjjeriiuce and 
exercise ; so likewise should the mind 
be disciplined to know ledge and religion, 


by proper information and instruction, 
and by the practice of every virtut*. 
Good habits should be acquired, and vi- 
cious habits removed and rooted up, with 
all possible diligence, before men become 
parents ; that they may not derive the 
guilt upon themselves, of having filled 
the world with a race of tieiids and nion- 
stiTs : nor the ctirse upon their posterity 
of having evu constitutions and evil habits 
conveyed lo them with their very being ; 
such habits as may make them very mi- 
serable in this world, and lead them to 
everln’Hting mi^ery in the world to come ! 
lora«{nuu:h as it is well known, that tlie 
dispositions of the mind, like the features 
of the body, arc conveyed down from fa- 
ther t<» son, and, as the common observa- 
litui is, run in the blood ; and therefore 
the first duty that piirents/owe their chil- 
<Jren, is to (\uivcv health, and strength, 
and a good cfcistitiilioM of body and 
nipid to them, as far as it is in their 
powei’ so to ♦ilo, by a proper care of their 
(»\Mi liealtli, aixl a conM*ientious absriffl^ 
lu lice fnun all < \cess and vice of cvi^*y 
kllui. 

And \\i>i*n tliar is done, the next care 
the^ ovvt* tli.’ir I liildreii, is to p'rovidc 
tor their hedth and ‘strength, by proper 
icnirisbnu *it. 

'The p.»i/*'Cs ;)re not ii/ think they Inivti 
done i*nough, in bringiiig tlieir children 
into tlie world in a^i rrood a condition as 
iluy could. That, allhmigli not the 
!‘*asi, i^ however )>ut tlie first part of their 
(inly, d’lu' next is, to support the, good 
< i.shlution till V brought into tlie 

wi.rld, by proper iKniii*-limeiil, and care 
<d' iJieir lualll'. \nd lo this purpose 
( < Aimiglity l.aili impix'ssid a strong 
r.istun'i lo\i- iuiii tc'iuli nie^'S for their 
\nung, upuii all th(M*ic‘atur(*s. Aiul this 
love IS atteiiiU'd v^iih so much (ii'liglit and 
cum pliici'nco in ihe l« iidei‘ oflspring, as 
is a natural reiiv i ;nul { oinjien'^aiioii for 
ail the iroulrle of i (bicaiion, and even for 
the pains ot irav.ul ; aL^reeable to oui 
Idessi'd SaviDur’-. tibservalion, (John, xvi. 
'Jl.) .7 Ufimany when she f-s in travail^ 

hath sornm , because her hour is come ; 
but as soo?i as she is delivered of the 
ifuld^ she rememhereth no more the an^- 
finish, for jot) that a man is born into 
f’lt uurid. And ihat women may have 
wlieievv.lhai lo cLeiish this joy in their 

Vy 
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heart's, and to support tlicse tiTuler ob- 
jects of tlieir love with delight, G<ul Al- 
mighty hath furnished them \\ith breasts, 
filled with the most proper food in the 
world, for the nourishment of their 
\oung; and hath iiMne,\e<la very uiK*»m- 
Juon degree of jileasure to the admini- 
stration of it, an<l a'' uneomiiion a degree 
of pain and danger, to the willj-lmldiiig 
of jt from the po(»j infant ; so that tliis 
as plainly a law of nature to all mothers, 
to suckle their own elnldien, as it is pos- 
sible conci'ive any law to he . attended 
with immediate rewards ami punishments, 
as it is obeyed or tiansgri'ssed. 

As t(» lln‘ lewaiiis that attend theoh- 
seivaiK’e of tins law of nature, possibly 
few women that hear me, know any ‘hiiig 
of that niatler ; as bavin nevei tiiedtlu* 
iiatural pleasuie there is in admiMistt iing 
the breast to their own lu lpless iidants ; 
iiiih ss pi-rhaps tlu’ir ])li\sinans might, at 
some tune or otliei, have pieseiiheil it to 
them for 11 cure oi rtcoverv. 1 hit as to 

the punishimmt that attends the with- 
holding of that nourislumiit from their 
issiK', I do not douhr huC that most 
mothers lliat hear me, iiutv be snlfieiently 
iuajuainted witli ii ; sima; it is 
known, that rejalling the milk b\ art, 
always occasions lev ers, and a vaiielv td 
other darig« lolls di-ortleis, which olteii 
end in the death, and alwavs Jli the 
daiu^er. of the unnatural iiiotheis : aial 
lot unfrecjueiilly make their lives mise- 
rable. Ami all these ev ils t]ic> endure to 
avoid the discliai'ge ol a deliglulul diitv, 
wliK’h tin V uW4‘ lo f ioil, and lt> then ow n 
flesh and bl(M»d ; and to \\i.'ich ihvy aie 
urged, by an innocenr am! exquisite na- 
tural delight. ami by <»iieof the '•irongesl 
natural instinct^ in the woild ; so that 
we may uj^ply tin* woznen of oui aj^e 
that bitter coinjilaint of Jeremiah, 
(Lament, iv. o.) I’.icn the scn-mufisitr.'i 
draw out thiir ft/ cast t/tcj/ a^ricsmh 
io their young oni.\ ’ the ihnghtcr of >ny 
people is bixoine cruel iiLe the osiuLfies 
in the %ildef ness. 

I’his is one of the t llects ol that false 
politeness which hulb undone tli<^ world, 
flow much better would it become us to 
ijnitate the simpler manners of those 
seemingly rude nations, where all women 
think thcmsrlvcs indispensably obliged to 


this difty*, from the highest to tJie lowlics 
and think themselves sufliciontly aut 
rized in doing so, from the e xample ol 
the brute world around them ! It is true, 
this duty, as it is attended witli miicii 
])leasure, so it is also attemUd with a good 
deal of care and trouble; but then it is 
so chielly to the poor, who are forced to 
undergo it all lhems(‘lvi‘s ; and yet lliese 
are almost the only |K*ople that discliargc 
It ; and even these own, that the pleasure 
of it gioatly exceeds the pain ; and it is 
plain it must be so, both from tin* good- 
of (lod, ami the preservation of the 
c^tures, which miist otluTwise perish. 
Ami fills IS i learly evidenced from the 
joy iukI coinplacem e expressed by tiie 
pooiesi ( until les, in the performance of 
It. Ami the reason of this is evident ; 
the breast is one of the most nervous and 
<lelieat4‘ texturi s ol our frame, and won- 
derfully Jilted l>y ihe Author (»f our 
being, for those fine sensations which the 
M>fi am! trmh'i infant -mg.ins, are as well 
filled to produce; the natural conse- 
quence of which is, love, joy, and com- 
placency JM the instrumcnl of that mnu* 
cent happiness; ami jo\<‘ makes toil not 
only tohaahle, but (h‘liglitlul : and, if 
women of better comliliuii would but 
miei'suMir ibeiiistlves lo b(‘ governed in 
this point, by the diclan*s of llieir duly, 1 
am satisiied, that lo tlu m it would bedoii- 
biy delighlful ! imisiiim Ii as they i oiild 
easily In- n-lu vmI bv ibe assistance ol sei- 
vaiils, fn;i,i »\yiy ilijMg oflensive and 
vexatious in tliai paiciilal ollice . ainl 
thyii, miihing vv<ndd ii iiiain in ilu‘ dis- 
iliJirge of it. besides the natural pleasun* 
that atte nd'' it : and tins, without any re 
gaid lo ilii- joys of a good i onscience, 
wouhl be alundanlly its own reward. Oi. 
^ay ii weie nor, where is there all) duty' 
m life, that is iiul aUemh d with some 
iim.tvines:,? and if that could e.xt Use Irom 
the di ( liarg<- )f it, iheie would be m* 
Slab thing as viiiue m the vvoihl; merit 
and di mil it, praise and dispiaise, would 
he taken away from the earth! and then 
idleness and mdusliy, courage and cow* 

* Symphon tells us, in liis voyages to the liasi 
Indies, that in the Muluques motluTi suckle 
their own children^ and dare do no otherwise, 
not even the queen j alleging the example of 
bcafts, p. 141. 
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aniicc, wunitl b(' jvducrd to one value; 
and tein [HTance and rliastity \voiil<l In* 
placed upon the same level with ths- 
M)lution and clninkenness. And therc- 
litnx' it’ women have an\ n*i»ard to the dis- 
charge of fliily, in :i pmiit of sf» great 
consecjucnce, h<>th tlieir own health 
and happrnesN, as w'ell as to flic health 
and happiness their ehihlnn, and tin* 
^ood <;f mankind ; the\ are, in the oi- 
dinarv' course of things, indiNpensahly ob- 
liged to luirsi* their own ehddren at then 
own breasN, it they are lilted s(» to 
do, and llieii heallh will allow it. Alid 
how much more rational and eligihlo-i^ 
rill", than to e\pr)"e rln’in (as is now the 
common practin*) to ifu* neglect and cni- 
elty, to the vices and distempers, of mer- 
renary women, wlio haM' no regani lo 
them, from anv othc! tie l>rit th.ii ot jn- 
f(‘rest ! And, forasmiu’h as (he\ ofti’M 
find tfjeir account in the death of tin* in- 
fant, more than in its life .ind li(al!li. 
there is no question, l>nt llu* prospeet ot 
those peiapiisiles w hicli alli nd a new' nois- 
ing, olten tempts th< in to many inhumane 
methods of geiiini.’ nd ot the im iinilnance 
^>f one infant, to make way lor aimtlnT 
they expert nior<* adNantani Ifoin. And, 
<>n the other hand, jt' thev find their .k 
count in the life ot tiu' pte^eiK <h.ld, (as 
Cioil knows, their w hole suhsi^ti laa- often 
depeials upon ii.i iheiiaie lluy looiniieh 
fempted, iiexer to let liiiii di< : i mean, 
to impose another iija-n mmi, v.lieii he 
iloth. And, hy this OM aii", itie ''[MiriouN 
I. 'ts vie of idlers and iii< drt g"ot 

stews rind hvolhcls, aie siil)"ii(u«<*d m the 
•place of your own Iv'uitini.iU' olhpruej, 
and di\ide the inhenl.iiK <* 'Ailh the ieelli- 
ren : or perhaps con.e siogie, and a'uoe, 
into tile ('njovmeiit ot all that loriime, 
which \ou ha^e tolled out your t«» 

gam ; It nia\ he, to the los" ul \oui own 
soul". Anti, no (ju<“'lion, but this js olten 
the case, wiieii the apparent cliddreii of 
good men, and good woimn, who h.-ne 
hewn w'ell principled, and careiully etlu 
cated, in the fear of Cbul, betray siicii 
profligate, perverse, abiindoned tlispo- 
sifions, as are no way to be act ounled 
lor, upon any natural piinciples, tither 
thrUi tlieir being the secret issue ot other 
parents, from whom they have derived the 
hidden sfotls of so much villainy and 
corruption. 


'fo all this may be atldod another mo- 
tive of great importance tt) all mothers; 
the early engaging the tender affeclions 
of tiivir issue in tlieir favour, which is 
perhaps the host security o*' their duty, 
it is wt*ll known, that nursing hath a na- 
liirat lenchency. and (if either are not 
very -abandoni-d) must, in some measure, 

1 reate a niuiua! endearment between pa- 
rents and fill o children, now too little 
"een in the woild. Children are gene- 
lally ohsm ved to n‘taiii an uncommon af- 
fection for such nurses as have tieated 
them well, until they are laiiglied Out of 
It ; noi IS it altogether Without r<*a'»on, 
that, in some coiinnies, tin* being nursed 
upon the s.inie breast, i" llimigbta natural 
ibiindaiioii of iidation. 

And lbii« imicb for the duty of ino- 
tbei", in piovidmg for the beaitb and 
sirengtb ol their children by proper iioii- 
iisbinenl. I new pioceid to the iluty of 
the lather; for neither is he exempt from 
Ills portion of the parental can*, in this 
point, sinii* It iseipially his concern ; and,' 
tluMioix*. as liie immediate administr.l- 
ton ot noiinsiiment i> nicvimbent on llm 
inolliei, it IS the duty of the father to 
make a sudii iiMit provision for her sup- 
port in the admmisiralion ot it ; and, by 
all possible marks .ind iiu*tho(is of liaiiler- 
ness .ind :^ood-naliire, to lelieve. anti 
make her .is happy a> he <an, in this 
most impoilanl ailicle of the conjugal 
ean\ And lhi> is no more than wliat 
iji'»iinei mspirelli many the inferior 
iie.itiiie'. to do. And, if naturalists 
lightly inloiai Us, it I^ to this we chielly 
o\\ e all iln.i h.irmoiiy that tills oar iii-lds. 
.tini our iiioNes, at tin- aj.proacli ofsjjiing; 
(bill Alnii_lii\ h.iving «o appointed if, 
tlMt the toil of incuhatioii sliould be re- 
la \ed bv sjnigblly music; lliat, wliilst 
the Inn sits Ujhni iho eggs, she should be 
lelieved uniUr that painful and ledioii-* 
eonlineimnt, l»y ibi' songs ol her male ; 
ami wlieie the male is not endowed with 
a power «»1 lelieving her toil in this de- 
lightful matiiiei, iIrii we are assured, be 
divides It vvilliher; ;ind is frequcnllv 
sicii to foicc tier from the nest, tbal 
be may succeed to ins portion of tin; 
trouble. 

And, besides all this, w b<*r»' the care 
of incubuiioii will not stiller the female 
to fake her usual raiiL^e i;i search of food, . 
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hor mato lakes care not only tr> provide 
it seaboiiably lor lu r, hut aho to adini' 
iiistcr it in the U*inU*re''l nianner. And, 
surely, what iii‘'iin( t m^pireth the lower 
creatures to aet, in a point so necessary 
to their preservation, reason, gooiUnature, 
ami aflection slioiild yet more •strongly 
direct, in bt in^s who boast of iii;^ln r en- 
dow nieiils, and MjpcTior e.xc'ellence. 

And thus inin.h for the' duty of parent^, 
in providing for tlie health and goutl con- 
stitution of their cliildn n. 


SERMON CXV', 

Ry Ratkick Dclanv, D.P. 

The same Subject cotitiimcd, 
I*uov. .win 6’. 

Tram up a chiUl in the* uay he MiouM go ; aii<t 
when lie ia old he will nut depart froiti it. 

Tiiii n<‘Xt duty tliat parents owe their 
children, i", to give them good instiuc- 
tion. 

T’he care of tlu* hoiU, howevtr impor- 
tant, is yet bill a lower coiica rn. It is 
true, ;us it is the instrument of the soul, 
care should be taken to make, it as usefully 
subservient to it, in its operations, as i.s 
possible. And, forasmucli as this is not 
to be done wiihoui la altli ami a good ha- 
bit, therefore we owe the same care to the 
body on these aecounls, that a mu‘-iriaii 
doth to his instruimnl; becaus'* if llMf 
be ucgleeted. if it be eillier broken or 
abused, or if ihe atniigs be of an undu- 
lone or texture, if wdl nevi r an^.vei ihe 
ends of bis ait, but will often .s-. iid foiih 
a disagreeable cliscortl insliad of a d»'- 
ligbtful harniuiiy. - i'or tins rea-son, the 
first and great caie in life siiould be, to 
join a sound mind to a sound body ; ami 
to preserve both in their jierfoc tion. N<i\v, 
forasmuch as the mind is believed, by 
many wise men, to come into the worhl 
4 perfect blank, fiee Irom ail characters 
of good or evil, and capable of any ; and, 
forasmuch as knowledge and viituc are 
its health and sLiength, ilierefore the first 
duty in Ihe is to impress right notions and 
good principles upon it in the beginning ; 
And for this reason, you are first to im- 


pres** a strong awe of Almighty God uprm 
the minds of your children ; of that God 
who made all things in heaven iind in 
earth, by the word of his mouth, and 
can destroy them again at his pleasure ; 
of that God who knowelh the secrets of 
our hearts, and seelh the thoughts afar oft’; 
and there is not a motion in our minds 
tliat is hid from him, but he will punish 
all evil tlioiights, as well as evil iictions, 
with dreadful vengeance! and, on the 
contrary, will reward every act and every 
inlenlion of virtue, with e.xcess of happi- 
H^s ! And when your children know all 
rlii.s, your next rare is to t(‘ach them, as 
far as they are capal>K* of learning, what 
virtiu* and goodness are ; and on tlie con- 
trary, whal those wii ked actions are. which 
oftend Ciod, and provoke hi.s wrath against 
us ; and then inspire ihe.in, by all possi- 
ble methods, w'lth tlu! love of the one, and 
the abhorrence of the other. 'I’lie vir- 
tues which tlieyMirc first tobo taught, arc, 
to love, and do all good oftices to all 
around iliem ; to pity the miseries and 
misfoi tunes of all tiny see in altliction, 
and to be (’haritable to the poor. And 
all this most childnii arc capable of 
learning, even befme. they can speak ; 
whereas the contrary to this is the prac- 
tice of most parents, or at leiust, of those 
to wiiove l are they commit their children. 
Wjaih, revenge, and cruelty are the first 
passions children arc taught to exert ; il 
they full, the ground is to be beaten in re- 
vc-nge ; if any one otl’end them, they aie 
lauglil to stamp and clincii their fists, and 
roar out some e.xpn ssions, even of inar- 
liculalu rage, ugainsL them ; if birds, or 
titlu’i pcoi cii*atiires are brought to them, 
to tlivi ii tlicm, they are to be abused and 
kilb-d. And thus, instead of being early 
JUNiiucti-'d ijj ineekness and compassion, 
m i.uiiuinity ana good-nature, they arv 
tauglii rf'ciiiii-'iit, and wrath, an<l cruelty, 
in llicir \i jy tiadJi .s. \’icis which, in ail 
probability, tin* liest instuulion in the 
world Will never be able to unteach them 
thoroughly, tor the rest ot their lives ; an<i 
so ihr\ become mon'jters of oppres- 
sion and inhumanity to all tliey deal 
witli. 

I’lio senlence of the Areopagus, one of 
the wisest assemblies of Greece, or of the 
the world, is well worth our attention on 
this bead they condemned and passed a 
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severe sentence upon a child, who di\ cri- 
ed himself with putting out the eyes of 
quails ; considering that action as a mark 
of a most detestable disposition, which, 
if it were suflered to grow up with impu- 
nity, would be pernicious to a great num- 
ber of people. 

The next virtue that children are to he 
taught is, \cnu.‘ity; that is, to tell the 
truth upon all occasions : and th'- is a 
virtue in whicli they will be easily 

instructed, because it is a \iitue to which 
all children are. naturally disposed, and 
from which most of them are warped wij^ 
difliculty. And to conllrni them in this 
disposition, they are to know, that this is 
a virtue which God Almighty hath a pt*- 
culiar regard lor ; that he delighloth to he 
called the (hjd of truth ; that mercy and 
truth are his great atlribiiles ! that mine 
sluill abide in his tabernac le, none ‘^hall 
dwell in his holy hill, but he that sjieak- 
cth die truth from Ids heart. On die 
other hand, they are to be taught the ut- 
most dn‘ad a’nd ahhorreiu'e of a lie : tli.it 
the (icMl is a liar, and the aullun* of it; 
but thiit (Jod A liiiiglity hateth and dc'lesi- 
4’lh it ; that he hath dec laied by the mouth 
of Solomon, that /v/wg lips arc an aixaiti- 
naiiun untit I he Lord ; iwnX that hr ihal 
spvaiccth //c.^ shall mpt 4scap(, And 
whereas most lies are told to hide laidt-j, 
every fault that is c'onfessed with ingenui- 
ty, and sorrow for having cominilied it, 
‘'lunild be forgiceii ; lull a lie should la- 
\er be foriineii, but <-orrected with dou- 
ble ehaslisrim'iit, ami foi this plain i\as(Mi, 
because it double.^ e\ ery fault ihat j'. 
mitted, by adding known falsehood ti» it. 
'I1ds, I say, is what children shouhl be 
taught; but die M ry contraiy to this is 
too often what they are taught. 
arc threuU*ned and Hatterc d into falsehcuMi, 
as soon as they are capable of being gcdlty 
of it. And almost the first semeiue a 
child learns, alter hecansjieak, is a lying 
excuse for his nuiNe, or In.s -ei vant. It 
he fall or be liurted by ibeir negligence, 
he is to deny it to death. If they lia\e 
given him any food tliat makes him sick, 
he is to deny it steal fastly, although the he 
should cost him bi4> life. I believe there 
are few that hear me, who luivc not 
known several, and licard M' many m»>re 
instances of cliildren, who have lost their 
limbs, aiidlxcii cripples all their life long, 


by this corruption of their alieudiints. 
lint how' many thousands have lost their 
li\es ill this manner, is impossible to say. 
And indeed, if they only lost their limbs 
and their lives, the evil would l>c in some 
degree tolerable ; w hcTca.s this early habit 
of lying depravc*.s the mind beyond any 
other w'hal.*)Ocver ! and bctra\s chihlrcn 
into So mucdi impudence and oll-vjntery, 
as makes them hardenc'cl to every virtue, 
and obstinate in every vice ; and of con- 
sequence must end, loo often, in their 
eternal ruin. 

'fo this we ow'e that stc'df.istnc'ss in 
faLchood, conspicuous in tlic; characters 
of some men ; men lh:it allow themselves 
in the vih'st and most villainous falsehoods, 
that can any way contribute to increase, 
tlieir gain, or hide their guilt ; to mask 
and disguiM‘ their hypocrisy, and rai.se 
the reputalion of their righteoii'^iiess ! and 
tlicuigli llu*y should bi‘ instantly detected 
and exposc'd even to numerous assemblies, 
this make s lu) cliaiigc* in llicir conduct 
fur the h\ pncnle’.«> whole life is one con-' 
timied lie; }uu may Confute, buC you 
caniiul coiifouiifl liini. They rec<*ivc‘ \oui* 
ec»rrectiun willi ■'Ucli a i)lacid c«)jnposuri*, 
with sucl'i a m('ekne‘'S and humiliu in hy- 
l>ocnsy, tiiat >uu can scaice b. lieve your 
sense’s to their di.sadvantaL,e ; how is it 
p'*'.Mble such meek, such disinterested, 
such ''anclified men, should be villains ? 
and iiidei’d, it would be Jiard to account 
fur It, were w<* not informed by the spirit 
<»l (iod, ih.ir t!a' groat father of lies c:iii, 
ut>ou ucca-'iun, transform limisi lf into an 
angel of ilglit . 

i\nolher duly which cliildren shr)ul(J be 
ea taiighl, and whieli J)elh.lp^ will bo 
llu- best guaidian of llicir \erae;ly, and 
eveiy (»ther virtue, is an awful r«;' ird and 
liigh veneration lor the name ami he.nuur 
of Go<l ! for this will establish a high 
sense of the divine power and majesty in 
the miiiils of children, wlieii they uiulcr- 
''land that his name is not to be mentioned 
but with awe and reverence. And yet, God 
knows, the direct contrary to this is the 
practice of the world; drst 

words child n n are often taught to pro- 
nounce, is some jirofanation of the name 
of God, ill a curse or an oath. 

The fear oj'-tlic Lord (sailh Solomon) 
y.v the beginning of wisdom : children are 
inliuciiccd into duty by the impressions 
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ot fo:ir, CM-n Ix tnrc tin* usi* of ifasoii ; 
and ilu a’loi'f, tlic tear of God should lx* 
iiuMiJi arfd as early and as deeply as possi- 
ble ; as the surest nieaiis to inspiie llii'in 
■\villi caution and consitleiation, which are 
the sure ioundations ot'wi.Mloin and viilue, 
and the best ^uaidjjins anain.st error aial 
impiety; wla'rt'as, when children ha\e 
got early habits of prolaniiu' fh<* innio 
of God, they immediately Iom* all s<'nst‘ 
oi iear towaids iiim ; and with that, ail 
sense <’f rdiijjoj) and virtin*! and so bo- 
cojuo utterly profligate, and abandoned 
to all vice and villainy! insomuch that 1 
Lelie\e, there scarcely ever was <me in- 
stance of a»iy child, who was earl}' al- 
lowed to cuise and swear, that ever 
<*ame a good man, to the last day of bis 
lile. 

'I'benext virtue in which 1 would base 
i hildren instiucled, is biimibly. d'ln* 
\irlije which, ol all others, will best pre- 
[)aic llu'in f(ir all the rn^ss ai i idenis and 
calamities they are sun* to im-et with in 
life, will <!i\e llmm the truest sense ol 
tb'eir own corruption, .ind weakness, mid 
sanity ; and of conse<|iience, wdl dispose 
them to contentment ami resignation, un- 
der all tin* dispensalions and chastisements 
of the divine j»ro\idence. And this is 
a virtue, which tin* modesly of their 
li'iider veals will incline and enable them 
to [iraclise wilii ease ; wln ie.is in the com- 
nioii course <n' education, they an* ( are- 
lull} initialed into the conliar} vie**, and 
aie taught piide with -is mm Ij (Ifligtiice 
as if it w.'re die iimst impoitanl (buy in 
life, ami, as if the delay of so rlleiil 
an institution were <»f dangerous coiise- 
qui’iiee, tliiyUike care to begin with It 
betiiiK s, and insti m t tbeiii in il soon as 
the} are capalile (.if diseei ning tluir own 
lignie inMie glass •, .iral llien is ilu* iin.igi- 
iiation ot du' poor voung < realnre Inwii- 
den'd wilh all the gaieliesibat vanity can 
invent: laces, rdilains, feiiheis, linen's, 
and foppcriis of ail kinds and < oloiiis aie 
crowded rogc'tber to adoin the tender clay; 
and the imagination of cik', il not both 
parents, is stn'lched, to dispose and vary 
all lhe‘''('to advantage, that the poor little 
pag(*ant mas , tiv all means, be early 
‘•a'jght to set a ri::ht viliu* ujion its pei - 
son: and to disiinLunsh itselt lioin otbei 
rhddren, whose jiarenK have less forlu.K; 
or fojipei than uv, m'a 'j !>♦■ coiisripH-uj i* 


from all this is, tliat so nne a creaturr 
cannot Ijoar to go into a cold dirty school, 
or mix with a herd of tattered chibh’im ; 
and so is kepi at home, for h'ar of spoil- 
ing its fnu* clothes, or its line complexion 
And b} this means, i?s llttb* head is in a 
very little time sornfirely Idled with such 
fine idiiis of du’ss, and faslnon, and va- 
nity, that there is no room left for any 
thing good i.r useful ever after, if tin 
child he of Mie (Vther sex, it is odds hu». 
she is cominiited, perhaps trusted entin*ly 
to the ( are of an ignor.tnt and fantastic 
servant; who, if sIm* hath iho good for- 
tune to be born a foreigner, is from that 
sole advantage, without the ivcomnienda- 
tion of any om* useful talent in life, tO(v 
often thought (|ualifK'd to eilm ati* children 
of the highest rorulitiou ; and wdl lake 
special care luwa r to spoil the line e}ep 
of her pupil eitht'i* with work or reading; 
never to molest h(*r mind either with tin* 
low troul)h‘som(‘ knowledge of family af- 
fairs, or vMth the sev<’ritii‘s of religion and 
viitiie; will t(‘ach lier t(» speak a for(‘ign 
language with gn*al eas(* and voluhiiify, 
pel haps without knowing how to n'ad 
her own; and, what is infinitely worst*, 
will he too apt to iinlt'ach her ihe awk 
ward unfashionahlr virtues of modesty and 
reserve; will let Ikt understand, that 
lilusliiiig is th(‘ highest crime slie can he 
guilty of; and that she ought to bo ashani - 
ed ot’ nothing, l)ul being out ()f counten- 
ance, Ol nut of la'^liion ; in a word, vtill 
make her a complete, perliaj)s a perverted 
woman, tM‘lorc ^!i(‘ knows what il is to he 
a child. 

If tin* child happen to he of tin* male 
kind. It is oiifls, hut a l-'ieneh tutor will 
do as much Iiv him. I would hen' by no 
liieaii'^ he ui.drrsiood to iiu’an any r<*flee- 
tion ujion ih.ii g'(*at nation, which hath 
piodc'-i'd M> many men of (‘inineiua* in 
t-very hjanch i iis( lul knowli dge. I 
cei'suTe nollimg hut our (»wn folly, in 
too (.jMeii t boosing the meanest of that 
nation for the most imjiortani ollicc in 
lile, the education of our children. 'These 
are m(*n who. fiom their skill in ('Utvvard 
oinameiits, are too often absurdly chosen 
to infuse inward acc(Mnplishments ; me 
who will carry their pupils by a. slior 
road through cotree-lioiises, play-houses 
and assemhli(*s, into what they call the 
knowledge of tin* w Olid ; without passing 
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through the tedious round of old anti 
obsolete books and languages, and the m‘- 
\ ere discipline of study ; and uitliout in- 
cumbering their line heads with the lum- 
ber and pedantry of arts and seienoi's. 
Such is that detislable education by wliicli 
many of the best fortunes and families 
among us are n»o early tM)rr\ipted and 
cramped, to the reproach and calamity of 
lluir countiA ! Men well kiuuMi, and 
sullicieiUly di.stmguj'<hed m all pla< i‘s of 
jmblic resort, except the ehurch, llie 
senate, and the courts of lustice; for ni 
the first of these tlie\ ale rarely sci'ii, at 
hast to any good purpose, ami miln*'r<'si 
as rarely lieaid. And alllKUigli Miine, 
by lln‘ foreeofa better genius, and ilii‘ 
inilueuce of the divine grace, ma} l>i«‘ak 
through the prejudiei's of so unhappy an 
education, yet tluse are but f(‘\v and raie, 
ill rompari.-'on of the inighly nuinbor^ that 
are utUrl\ undone In it. 

Another virtue that should be eaily 
and larefull) l.iught childi'rn, is pisiu <• ; 
and that tquilv anil iiohesty in our tl<*al- 
ings, which is piisiiiUd by this virtue. 
Is so veiy agreeaijle to the tiisl ludiinonl'' 
of leasoM, that cliildre;i are veiy early 
capalde of it. And to give llinii a liigh 
vein lalion for this virtue, (which is llie 
shield ot light, aiul the bond <»t Jieaeej 
lliey are to be taught that it is o| high 
value in the sight ofCdi'l; tliat justice 
and judgment aie the hahilalion ot his 
throne ; and that lu' hath in his holy 
word promised ‘.iiiat iind lasting blessings 
Uj'KUi 1 liosi* that piaetise ibis viitue trom 
the Ill-art. 'I’h-.it (.bwl hUs-,rih the hahlla- 
ti(»n of the just ; that llie^ are under Ins 
iiumi-diate care ami proleclioii ; lh;il he 
hath piomiseil that no evil shall hapjn n 
unto them: and ihat'he wdl deliver them 
from troiihle. 

On the iilher iiaiid, lhe\ aie to be in- 
spired with tile 111 most detestation and 
ablionvnce ot all liaud ami innjuitv m 
their ih-alings. 'They an* to la* laiiglit, 
that every degree of these vieen aie maiks 
of the meanest and basist minds', that 
iheieisas nuieli villainy in delraiidinji a 
sehooldellow' of a taw or a iritle, as in 
ohbing him of aiw thing ot gii‘al**r 
•alue ; for if a child be allowed to do 
njustice in a trifle, he will be imieh moie 
tempted to it when he lan gam consider- 
ably by it. Ami therefore he is to be 


taught, that this is a vice which will ren- 
<ler him despicable, :is well as hateful, 
in the eyes of the world; and douhly 
odious in the sight of Ciod ; that false 
weights and false nu'a'-uies are an abomi- 
nation to him ; that if an) man delraud 
his brother, (iod iiatli declared hiiriself an 
avenger of all such : tliat he hath deelared 
that neither f/mxes nor cvfnrtionvrs shall 
trilurif thv Luiii^dom of Ciof/. Your chil- 
dren aie f(/ be eaily and i*arefully tauglil. 
that nothing uiuh-r heaven can justify aii\ 
ilegrce of fraud or iniijuity*in our dealings! 
that no prelenco, i‘ven of good intentions 
oi pimis purjio^es whatsoever, can sanctity 
vvii ki ll means ; that we mii.st by no means 
do ivil, that gooil may come ; and that 
the‘'pini of tlod hiilli expressly declared 
of all that do so, by the mouth of his* 
holy :i|»oslle, that theW (hnn/tafTon isjnsL 
i'll. it Ciod hiinselt hath declan*d by the 
mouth ot hjspi»)phet Isaiah (Ixi. S.), thiff 

hr Irlhfli fohitri/f thoHirll it ICCrC fov tl 
hat nt t.flrniiii. Aml,al)(>ve all, they should 
he tau-iull\ laiight, that of all rolilnTies, 
they jieihemo*! heinous, the most bati'- 
tul, tlie most abhoiivd of God, who 
have the spoils of tin* widow ami the 
oiphaii ibi theii object. 'I’lu’ lulph’ss 
orphan, the siekly, the aged, the ih'so- 
lati’d widow’: () Loiil, nghteiuis and 
lUst, how just ai(‘ thy judgiimnls, which 
thou h.ith pionoiinced against their op- 
piessois III lliy holy vvrill O/jp/aw# nut 
(hr ii f(ion\ nor (hr f 'afhcrkssj nor (hr poor^ 
saitli^/achaiiah fvii. 10 .) And he oh- 
^eivelh of all tliat do so, that thvji made 
tin n hi (N f\ as an adamant stonc^ li st tin if 
should him thr laxc, and the uon/s xilnrh 
Ihr Lohl of Hosts hath sent in his spj- 
n( tof thi formir prophets. Thrufon 
nimra iin at xiiath from f/o' l,ord of 
Hosts ; thurforc it eamr to that as 
hi 1 i n f/, ami Hirif xeoiild md h(ar ; so thvif 
rned, and 1 iKiiuld not hcary saifh I hr 
Lord of Hosts. 

IVo to tin t that spoilrst, and thou least 
not spoiled tsaifh I^ai.ih, xwiii. J.)i 
and dealest freadn ruinhj, and thry dealt 
not treat heruuslif u'lth thee. Rob not the 
poor (sailli Solomon, in llie xxiid chap- 
ter of his I’roveibs, Rob not the poor) be* 
eaiise he is poor : neither oppress the af~ 
f/icted in the gate : for the Lord uiUphad 
then' eaitsc^ and spoil the soul of those thui 
.spodetl them. 
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God, of his infinite iiirvey, (Ii'li\(r tins 
avutiem’*' from this Jiiini, iin<l from the 

O’. 

A('ngi-aiicc duo lo il ; fhr()Ui;li tlio ihmUs 
:iiid mediation of Jesus Clirist. 


S K R M O N CXVI. 

By PATiurK Dklany, D. D. 

The same Subject continued. 

Prov. xxii. fi. 

Train up a rliild in tho way lie S.I1011M po ; and 

when lie is oIrJ lie tvill not depai t from it. 

In a former discourse upon these words, 
I proposed to consider the duty of pa- 
rents to their ehildri'n, in the followiiv^ 
order : 

I'irst, That Parents are ohliiiod to take 
rare of the health and constitutA>n ol their 
children. 

S('eondly, That tluA' are to ^ivc them 
good instriielion. 

'J'lnrdly, 'I hat they arc lo correct tUetn 
In tlu'ir tault'-. 

Poiirflily, 'I hat tliey are to shew them 
good example. 

Pifthl), 1 hey are to nuile' a 
provision lor them, as far un llit 3 r a»e 
ahie. 

And, lasll\, 'Thi'y are to jiray lo (iod 
lor them. 

IMidei’the first td thesi hi ads, I slS‘v.ed 
it to he the preMmis diJl\ oJ’ all jx isons 
tliat entered into the 10.111 ied -tale, to 
take can* that their consul ulioiis were 
not impaired )jy intemperancf', or i e s, 
or Mce of any kind ; nor tlieir mu.vls in- 
fected with e^Jl li.dnis ; in isinii/ h a.s ivil 
disp<;sitions ;ne found. In* expei jenci*, to 
be propagated as w'ell as<'\il i ^»I\^tiu^ion^ ; 
and although it he a relh<*lioM of '.ufn- 
cient dread and (lisf|iuet, to he tin- auiinf, 
of a miserable infected racf of wn tehed 
mortals; yet it is iniinitely more so, de- 
liberately to diffuse 'ice and villainy 
among mankind, and entail them upon 
late posterity ; to be the founder of a race 
of tlends. 

In the next jdace I shewed it to be the 
indispensable <luty of mothers to nurse 
their own children, if their hcaltii amt 


constitution will allow i< ; that tiiis is in- 
ilisputably a law of naiiiie, and, as such, 
gu.irded with evident and si; Die it nt sanc- 
tions ; the obseivaiice of it attended with 
the reward of signal pleuMiri and hajtpi- 
ness to the parent, and tl i transp.ession 
of it, with dangers and pumshuieiits of va- 
rious kinds. 

The next duty of parents, which 1 con- 
sidered in my last discoursi*, was, that ol 
gi\ing their cliildn'n good instructions; 
and the first part of this duty, I told you, 
wa.sto give them early and strong impres- 
sions of the awe and venoration of that 
great Being, tliat miulo heaven and earth ; 
that bi'archeth the secrets of the lu’art, and 
seeth the ihoiigliU afar otf; the Almighty 
Author of sum; and unerring vengeance 
to the wicked, and iiiDiiile and unspeak* 
able rewards to the righteous ! and then, 
gradually lo ixplain and inculcate the se- 
veral virtues that will <‘ntitle them to his 
favour ; and inspiiv tlu* utmost abhor- 
rence of those viirs that will draw <lovva 
his vengeanei* upon iht m. 

T'iie duel of these viilues. 1 told you, 
wore mercy, hiiinility, truth, and justice; 
which are tin* nobler and inoie immediate 
transcripts of h^ own pt'ifeehons; the 
great guardians ot peace iipuu earth, an<l 
.M)oil-will towards nun! ainl, uiulersomc 
ol these luads, t shew'(‘d you tin* periiici- 
r)Us pra( .-*(• I f pan'iits and servants, in 
eaily inil.atiiig, and (Mi\ juliy instructing 
ciiildreij in inanv ol tin* i*onlraiy vices; 
wrath, M Venge, ciuelly, pride, 1 } ing, and 
pioianingihe n.nni* ol (iod, in unhallow- 
ed oaths and curses. 

1 loncluded with an earnest exhortation 
to parents, early and carefully to instruct 
and e.xercise ti.eir children 111 the princi- 
ples and in tli.. pruetke of jusiice, which 
i^ tlie vhiehl (il light, and the b<»nd of 
peate- t(» leacli them that nothing under 
heavi n can jusliiy any iniud or inujuity 
jn our dialings, liiai iiiipreUnre ofg^xxl 
intentions, <ir pious purpoM***, whatsoever, 
can sanctify wicked means. 

J laving til lis coiisid(T(*d the pi ’nicipal 
virtues in whicJi children are early to be 
instructed, 1 now proceed to consider 
those, which may, 1 tJiink, be properly 
called s«^.LOiidary or ministerial virtues, as 
being subservii'iit to virtues of greater con- 
sequence, and higher excellence than 
themselves; and the chief of tliese are 
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temperance*, obedience, niodesly, civility, 
and industry. 

As to the first of these, 1 am well 
aware that temperance is, and hath e\er 
been, accounted a cardinal virtue ; luu* 
is it any part of my intention to debase* 
its dij^nity •, but only to observe, that 
as it is subservient to higher purpiiscs 
than bare abstinence* from excess ; and 
is indeed iu*cessary to the exercise of every 
other virtue ; therefon* 1 think it may not 
improperly be* termed ministerial ; and it 
is certain, that wise men have < \er es- 
tot*med leinperanc<‘ so iieces'^ary both to 
health and virtue, that some lia\e gone 
so far as to enjoin it strictly to llushrt'ed- 
iug paient ; that so the child may come 
into the uorld in .some measure inilueneed 
by this habit, or at h'ast, properly pre- 
pared for it. All j>hysiei4ins agrei*, that 
tile plainest anti simph‘st toods are 1k-s! 
titled to young an<l tender sloinaehs, and 
are attended vvitli less danger of surte;t 
and excess, and of eoiiseqnenee are inoie 
sale and vilutary ; and all philos«)])h( rs 
agie(‘, tliat teinperanee is tl'.e tin< si toi.nd- 
iilum ot evei) MiliU’ aiui good haint in 
the mind ; and if so, it is e\i(|eiit ti» eonv 
inon .sense, tliat tins louiulation cannot lu* 
laid too earl} ; and therefon* parents can 
not be loo careful in a\oiding all sweeten- 
ings and seasonings, all heighteulngs ot 
taste in their childu n^ food, w hu'li c.ni- 
not fail t>l luiMiig ill etiecls upon their 
health, and giving tliein an i-arly turn to 
luxury, till’ inlet of i'\er\ \ue, and e\(*ry 
coriiiplion. to winch llie human nature 
is prone I luxury, our national rejiniacli 
and mill! lo wlncli we owe, among in/i- 
iiiie other e\ils, the inuneasurahle use of 
that too fashionabh* and peiiiicious plant 
whieli w<‘akens the stomach, unbraces tin* 
nerves, and drams the M’ly vitals of our 
national wealth; lo which neveitheloss 
our childri'ii arc as early, and as carefully 
enured, IVom the verv breast, as if the 
daily use of this liquor were an indispens- 
able duty which they owed to Clod and 
their country. 

'J’Jie next ministerial virtue which chil- 
dren should be early taught, is obedi- 
ence ; and it is sufl[icientl|y known, that 
this IS aJways the first duty inculcated 
by tliat order ol’ men, which hath Jiither- 
to been most eminent for the education of 
youth, Chiiih'cn, ijbey your Parents in ah 


things, .saith the apostle ; for this is uell 
pleasing unto the Lord. And doubtless, 
nothing can be more agrct-able to ilie 
(lod of order, ainl fountain of all virtue, 
and nil felicity, than tins submission of 
chiltlixn to their natural superiors and 
guaidiaas ; whicli is llu* best early guar- 
dian of their health, tin* best security of 
thdr virtue, and source of their happi- 
ness; it being evident, that in the ordi- 
nary course of things, nothing can lie 
more roasoiiabh*, or ol’ greater use to 
children, than a ready undisputing sub- 
mission to the will of their parents : 
tln*y being, from the advantage of more 
age and experience, better judges of 
what they ought to do or av(»iil. And 
th<*refore tins ohi'dience should have no 
limitation or reserve, except where the 
parent is found to command something 
contrary to tin* law of (iod ; in that case, 
and ill that only, tin* child’s obedience' 
i.s to he dispensed with ; in all other.s lo 
be sb'udily and uniformly exacted, with- 
out admitting the least debar • or hesita- 
tion ; than v\hi<‘h nothing can be of vxin*M’ 
<-<»nse<[ueiU‘e, eitlier to the peace of llu* 
parent, or the viitiie and vvell-hemg of 
the* child ; the smm spirit that is restive 
te> the aulhoiity oi tlie pare'nl, will in 
lime he udracloj-y to tliat e>f the' magis- 
trate, aiul rei>eilious even to that of Al- 
mighty' (okI ; ;ind will at the same* lime, 
in all probability, degenei ate into an of- 
fensive* riiileiu ■'s, or an unsociable sulh'ii- 
iM*ss to the rest of the weiild. And there- 
fore pare*nis should subdue ibisspirit e*arly 
and etleclualiy, if tlie-y expt'Ct ihe'ir cbif- 
dren should be’cunn* ge^exl .s()ns, good sub- 
jex ts, or ge/od Chiistians. Ami the true 
way’ lo el«> ibis is, by carefully avoitling 
all cruel, unjust, aiul vMcki*d ce>innianels, 
andexacting a seven* and steady obedience 
te) all others. And these, in a piudenl 
and geiud pari*nl, must e)fti*ii be such ius 
will shew the cliilel his eivvii interest and 
happiiKss, in the obedience lu' yielded to 
them ; although neitliei of llies<*, neither 
his interest nor Ins happiness, should ever 
by any means be made tin* rules or isicu- 
suri*s of ins obedience (because there are 
iniinite iiisUnces, in vvdiich it is impossible 
he can <*ilher discirn or judge of them); 
no, this must be entirely resolved into the 
parenr.s right of rule ; the natural pleasure 
of a dutiful submission to their authority ; 
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and the confortablc assurance of a blcss- 
ingfrom AlmightyGod, upon their elicer- 
ful and conscientious obedience.* 

Another virtue that parents arc carc- 
fully to cultivate in their rhildRii, is mo- 
flesty. Ry niodc’sty I mean, not that 
outward deniuren(‘ss and aitifico of face ; 
that affected <;uise and plirasc of humility, 
which impudence oft(‘n assumes, and hy- 
pocrisy always : the mask of fraud, and 
harbinger of deceit! that meek iinbliisli- 
ing assurance, whicli distinguislies the 
smooth and saintly Pharisee ; that smooths 
his phrase, and humbles his eyes, with 
all the arts, and to all tlie purposes f)f 
delusion; of whom the Psalmist so justly' 
observes, that there is nn faithfulness in 
his mouth ; their throat is an open sepul- 
chre ; they fatter with their fondue. No ; 
true modesty arises from a true sense of 
decency and duty, and best sln ws itself in 
a becomingness of behaviour, and due de- 
ference to the rest of the wcjrid, accord- 
ing to their several relations and stations 
in it ; equally removed from fawning and 
from falshood : and of this we need say 
little more, than that it is at once the 
greatest ornament of 3’<>uth, and best 
guardian of virtue. It is that natural 
check, which it hath pleased (iod to lay 
upon every thing, that is either vicious, 
or unruly, or even iiidec<*nl in our nature. 
And of how much Nalue thi'j virtue is in 
the eyes of Almighty God, is evident 
from the care which he hath taken of it 
ill the very formation of our frame, I’he 
flushing of th<‘ blood in the face, upon 
the consciousness of having \K»lated this 
\irtue, or own upon the lea.st apprehen- 
sion of being in danger ot violating it, is 
one of the mo>t ama/ing phunomena 
among all the wonders of our make : for 
what is this, in eflect, but (h^d Almighty’^ 
declaring U) us, that \\c shall never ofl’end 
against this \irtue, without publishing 
oiir shame to all around 11*^? what is it. 
but making every <ln»p of olood in our 
bodies the guardians of it r ami this in 
a manner, equally astomshing and inex- 
plicable ! flashing the blood into the face, 
by channels that never were found out ; 
and by ii power that never was or will 

* On the slave coa^t of Guinea, children give 
and receive nothing from their parents, or elder 

brolhors ; nor wives from their husbancU, but 
' upon the knee.-— Bosnian, p. 34 1 • 


be accounted for: Mid t lie plain reason 
why this virtue is so guarded, is of such 
mighty importance in the sight of iiGod, 
is this ; it is the guardian of every vir- 
tue; it is in the mechanism of our frame, 
what prudence is in our minds, the power 
tliai sways, and guides, and gouTiis, all 
the other virtues. 'I’akc away prudence 
from tlie mind, and there is no virtue left : 
take away modesty from our make, and 
the conseijuence will, in eftect, bt' the 
same : this onee remoYcd, the mind be- 
comes tlie easy prey of every passion, 
cver}^ vice, and every evil tendency in our 
nature. 'I’his once removed, every spark 
of evil, before latent in the soul, blazes 
out into a flame, and devours all worth 
and virtue before it : and therefore there 
is not a more lovely, <;r more important, 
office of the parental care, than to be 
strict and diligent guardians of the modes- 
ty of their children; than to keep them 
at the utmost distance from every thing 
that hath the least appearance even of in- 
decency, and much nmve of impudence, 
impiety, or irninorality of any kind. 
And yi i the very contrary to this is loo 
nniorioiisly the practice of many parents ; 
who take a luonsiroiiN, or, to speak more 
properly, a hellish pleasni(‘, in leaching 
their children tlie worst words, and most 
vicious and impudent forms of speech, 
as soon as they are able to spi ak. — holly 
(saith Solomon) fs joy to him that is fits- 
titutv oj wisdom : and is it possible the re 
can be a greater exce ss eif hilly, than Jbr 
parents lluis to delight in the di*slnirtion 
of their own children ? 'I'his is so shock- 
ing a conduct, that it is incapable of ag- 
gravation : and lliendore I slialf only ob- 
se-rve e>f it, tinil these men act as if they 
were afraid lh<‘ir children's own natural 
inclinations, their parents' example, anel 
tlie coiTuptieins of the v^orhl, would all 
come too late t** make them reprobates ^ 
to make them ripe for perelition ! anel 
tli(*rete)H' they take early pains to establish 
their guilt, and to insure their damnation 
betimes. 

Another duty parents owe their chil- 
dren IS, lo teach them that civility, w hicIi 
is commonly kfiown by the name of good 
manners — an accomplishment whicli in- 
troduces youtli more early, and to more 
advantage, into the w orld, than any other 
whatsoever ; and oftentimes recommends 
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them more ctFectually to the favour a»ci 
protection of the great, than many other 
quaUfcs of more inherent excellence; 
because it is often the only one by 
which they can be obliged <u‘ serve d. Jn 
one word, il is an easy, a natural, and 
an universal introduction to th<> regard 
of mankind ; and if it be supported by 
real worth, cannot fail to tix us in their 
esteem. 

And this civility, whic h wc call good 
manners, is aduty foiirid(‘d at once, both 
in justice and necessity. 

No man is self-sufhcient, but hath fre- 
quent and endless occasions for the assist- 
ance and good oHices of others ; an<l no 
man is so strictly tied down hy any law 
either of Clod or society, to d*» good of- 
fices to others to the full extent <»f his 
power, but that be hath at the same lime 
a right to scune returns of gratitude and 
acknowledgment. And in this ronduci, 
in r(’t|uesting the lavours and good oHires 
of (jiliers wilii a becoming deterence ; in 
a readiness and cheerfulness to <lo good 
ofiiees to olliers, uilb 11 tbankfuliicss lor 
iK'ing so ('inployed; aiul, lastly, in a 
thankful and ready aeknc»\\ledginenl of all 
good ollices done, to ourselves ; in these 
consist the essentials of civility, and vvliat 
we truly and properly call eood manners : 
the courtly phrase, iheeouitesy, and the 
bow, and the iVu'iidly salutation, are but 
its outward gaib, indication, and orna- 
inenl. J.et me be understood upon ibis 
point, which is, in truth, very little un- 
derstood in tiie world. Altliougli every 
man hath a right, from our iialural equa- 
lity, to a fair uiiofi'ending ireatiiK'iit from 
every other, yet no man hath an absolute 
right to the aid of (fliers in any exigtaicv ; 
and tlierefon*, when he wants it, he is 
obliged to sue for it, in a incKlest phrase, 
and submissive demeanour ; and ulien lie 
hath received it, be is to return thanks, 
in a .style suitable to the favour received: 
and, tberefon*, the man that is void of 
good maniuas, is at the same time void 
both t)f gitildude and justice ; he expects 
what he hatli not a right to ; and he pays 
not what he owes. So that ill-manners 
is in truth a lower kind of imniomlity^ ; 
it is injustice and dishonesty in a less de- 
gree ; and, if it bo. neglected ther<', may 
soon rise, and become conspicuous in a 
higher. 


Another virtue in which children are 
to be carefully instructed, and to which 
they are to be early inured, is patience 
(which 1 shall beg leave to consider in 
this place as a ministerial virtue). Now 
putii'iice is a virtue, which teaches us to 
bear evil with equanimity, and humble re- 
signation to the will of (lod : by whom all 
events an* governed, and without whom 
not so much as a sparrow falleth to tlio 
earth, rorasmiich then as it is w«*l! 
known, that all evils are increosexi by im- 
patience, and abated by equiuiimity and 
resignation ; therefore it is obvious at first 
sight, of wliat importance tiie value ofpu* 
ll<‘nce must be, in a world encompassed 
with ev il. 

'riu* instances under which this virtue 
is to be (‘xercised are endles.s as the calami- 
ties of life; and tberefoie it cannot be 
loo early, loo often, or too earnestly in- 
culcated. ] l<)wevi‘r, [ shall at present 
<*ont(Mit myself with rectimmending one 
small part of it to tlie consideration of 
all paiiMils and tutors ; and that is pa- 
tience of solitude : early to Jiabituate 
their cliildren and pupils to bear being 
alone. 

'I'iu* advantagi'S of this habit are ob- 
vious, and need barely to be mentioneil. 
First they will by this means learn to 
think, to rilhct, and converse with their 
own tbouglits and hearts. Secondly, 
they w ill soon got llie Ix'tter of lliose in- 
stinctive fears of solitude, winch, however 
wisely impressed, (in aid of that period of 
life wliich most needs tlie protection and 
care of others,) are too apt to deg(?nerate 
into timorous superstitions; wliicb impair 
all the powers of reason, and often make 
life a load. And, lliinlly, it will guard 
them from those iniinile evils which men 
daily run into, to banish solitude, and 
kill lime; such as i‘vil conversation, and 
idle pursuits and babiis ol all kinds. And 
this, we are told, a wise man of antiquity* 
laid so great a stress u[)on, that, being ask- 
eil, w hat he had gained by his philosopliy } 
he answered that he had learned to con- 
verse at home, and not be beholden t<* 
othcis for good company. 

Another duty in which children are 
early to be instructed and exercised, is, 
industry in some honest and useful occupa- 
tion ; the cliildrin of poor parents, in 
some rudiim:nt.s or lower brunch of some 
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useful trade, as the foundation of a fu- 
turelivelihood ; and the children of those 
of better condition, in endowing and 
adorning their minds with those habits of 
knowledge and virtue, which will best 
become tlicir station and condition in the 
world, and make them a blessing to all 
below them. 

“ The whole life (say the Chinese 
“ philosophers) depends upon rare and 
“ industry ; the year on the spring ; the 
‘‘ day on rising early. He who in his 
** youth is not diligent and assiduous in 
“ his studies, when old age coinoth, will 
“ be a fool, and find himself empty- 
** handed ; he who in spring will not till, 
“ in autumn will not reap.” 

Early industry is the best security in 
the world against vicious habits : when 
this is neglected, men easily become a 
prey to sloth and idleness ; which arc 
the parents of every vice, and tlie banc of 
every thing good and excellent. 

A ml here I cannot but take notice of 
that noble institution of Solon, that great 
Athepiaujaw-giver, which decreed, that 
every child that refused or neglected to 
support his parents, when «ige or infirini- 
ties called tor their assistance, should be 
branded with intamy, and (iepri\ed of 
all the privileges of society; but with 
this limifation, provided the parents took 
care to breed up their child to some use- 
ful trade or occupation ; wliich if they 
neglected, j^heir cliildren wore then ac- 
cjuitted of all obligation to provide tor 
them in their need. 

And thus I have done witii that part 
of the parents’ duty, which consists in in- 
>tructing their children, aqd forming 
them to those virtues which may be 
called the lesser morals, but are at the 
same time the sure guardians of the 
greater. 


SERMON CXVIL 
By Patrick Delanv, D. D? 
The same Subject eoiitiimed. 
Pkov. xxii. 6\ 

Train up a child in the way he slionhi go j aud 

M'heii !»e is old ho will not depart from it. 

Having, in some former discourses, laid 
before 'you the several parts of the jiarents* 
duty to the children, and explained very 
particularly the several virtues^, both pri- 
mary and ministerial, in which they were 
to be early instructed and exercised ; I 
now proceed to consider the means nc^- 
ccssnry to be made use of, in order more 
cftectually to inculcate and confirm those 
virtues in their hearts. 

And, first, all parents are particularly 
to remember, that as soon as their chil- 
dren have passed through the first rudi- 
ments of learning, and arc able to read, 
they should then be carefully taught 
some short system of the Christian reli- 
gion, such as that excellent summary of 
Christian doctrines and duties contained 
in the Church (^atechisni ; not only to 
get them by heart, or rather by rote, as 
the common custom is ; but in a rational 
inlrlligent way ; and, in order to ibis, 
tlie cju('stitm.s and answers should be va- 
ried and explained, aud the children 
should be obligeil to give the nK'iining of 
them in other w irds ; and, at last, to 
add the ]n*oofs from scripture. And 
this they will he enabled to do, by the 
help of some short and useful explana- 
tion of the cateihism, published for that 
purpose ; one particularly, by a late 
most reverend and excellent prelate, for- 
mcrly ^our teacher in this place; but, 
abo\e all, rhe scr.ptures are to be read 
frequently and constantly ; those parts 
especially and primarily, which contain 
an account of the wonderful w'orks and 
judgments of God; such as the crea- 
tion, the deluge, the destruction of So- 
dom and Gomorrha, and the deliverance 
from the Egyptian bondage ; and above 
all, the life and miracles of our Blessed 
Saviour, and his apostles. For these 
being in theif own nature extraordinary, 
and at the same time conveyed to us in 
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the noblest, the most instructive, and the 
most delightful relations this world was 
ever Jjilessed with, will ite read witli plea- 
sure, and reiuembi red with ease ; and 
will at the same time give your children 
strong and awful notions of the infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God ; 
tfgether with a deep veneration of his 
justice and judgments upon presumptu- 
ous and impenitent sinners : and, in con- 
sequence of this, will impress a strong 
awe and dread of olTending and provok- 
ing the divine wrath and indignation 
against us. 

After this, they arc carefully to peruse 
and revolve thobc solemn and devotional 
parts of the holy scriptures, which set 
forth, in most moving luid exalted strains 
the mercy, and might, and majesty of Al- 
mighty God ; such as the psalms of Da- 
vid, the propliesics of Isaiah, and the lil’c, 
suffering, and submission Job : and, 
lastly, they are to be well and otten in- 
structed and exercised in the Ecclesiastes, 
and proverbs of Solomon, which contain 
at once the plainest and the \\ise‘t pre- 
cepts that ever were delivered for the 
cunduci of life, both with regard to this 
world, and the world to come, 'i’hebe 
arc to be perpetually j)erusf*d, and per- 
fectly remembeixHl ; and by being so, 
will be a sure and lasting fund of di- 
recliuii, consolation, and support, on all 
occasions, and throughout all emergen- 
cies in life. 

And thus 1 have gone through those 
fundamental duties of erudition and in- 
struction, which parents owe their chil- 
dren. For the rest, this city hath the ad- 
vantage of so many exce ent schools lor 
their further improvement, makes it 
unnecessary to pursue this subject any 
longer. Only thus much give me lea^t* 
to observe to you, that as good scliool- 
masU'rs arc the gn.*atesl beiielaclors to 
mankind, and the wtorst rewarded for 
the good they do, of all mortals ; paying 
an uncommon regard and return to them, 
for the advantages your children receive 
from them, as it is your duty, so i; is 
likewise greatly your interest; and the 
fruits it will be repaid sevenfold into 
your own bosom. ' 

1 have now considered at large, how 
you: chUdren are to be l|d gradually 


through the whole series of Clltistian and 
moral duties ; and have only to add, that, 
when they are early and long practised in 
them, the motions of duty and virtue will 
then become as easy and as familiar to 
them, as those of nature : or, to speak 
more properly, custom yill make them 
nature ; and they will practise them 
with as little difficulty, as they walk or 
breathe. 

The next duty that parents ow^o their 
children is, to correct them in their 
faults. And this is a duty wherein pa- 
rents, from their great fondness for their 
children, are often exceedingly faulty: 
and yet, in truth, the neglect of cori’cc- 
tion is fiuilty, even upon the score of 
fondness for true tenderness and love to 
cli i Id n‘n should oblige parents to provide 
early and carefully, that they might be 
mibcrabie and a/ilicted as short and as 
seldom, and hap})y as often and as 
long as possible. And the true way to 
clfect this, is to fix good habits ; and ei- 
tluM to prevent or to root out evil habits av 
early as possible. For this reason,- if 
cliildren are not to be won to goodness by 
kindness aiul indulgi'nce, (which I own is 
much more desirable,) they are to be 
compelled to it by severity and disci- 
pline ; and w lien lliey have once got a 
good liabit, it will, iVom dial moment, be 
easy to them. On the other hand, ii 
they are not to be kept back from evil 
by exhortation and adviee, they are to be 
'•elerred from it by threats flKd punish- 
ments; for, as luilurabsts observe of 
young trees, that stubborn, crooked 
planli are not to be. straightened but 
by lire ; so stubborn, perverse dispo* 
siiions aiv/ofU n not to he amended but 
by warm and severe eonvetion ; and that 
from the very beginning. One correction, 
and that perhaps a light one, will deter a 
child from doing an ill thing at first ; but, 
if you suffer him to get a habit of doing it, 
])erhaps twenty coiToctions will, not 
break him of it : so that ebildre.n are to 
1)0 eurly corrected, out of pity and ten- 
derness. For what parent, that loves his 
child, would not radier correct him for a 
fault once, than let him go on until he 
found hinisek* umler a necessity of cor- 
recting him fifty times for it, and perhaps 
to no purpose ? And therefore Solomon 
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rightly observes, ( flrov. xii. 24.) that he 
that spareth the rod, hateth his son ; but 
he that lorcth him, chastencth him be- 
times. From hcncc we h‘arn, that pa- 
rents should correct llieir children early, 
even out f)f love and pity to tliem. And 
the same wise man again udviseth, (Prov. 
\ix. 18.) Chasten thtf son xchilc there is 
hope, and let not th\j soul spare for his 
ert/ing, 'J’liat is, chasten him early, 
while there is hope of liis rel’ormation ; tor 
if you let him go on in vice, your correc - 
tion may come too late. Again he tcH us. 
(Prov. XX ix. lo.) The rod and reproof 
gixe 'wisdom ; hut a child left to himself 
bringeth his mother to shame. 'Pile mo- 
ther is here paitieuhirly mentioned, be- 
cause children are mostly ruined by the 
false and ill-judged iiutulgenee of tin? 
mothers: nay, ^ou ought to correct 
your children early, as well for your own 
t'ase, as for their amendment : for bt‘- 
5 idt*s the pk'asure of sec'ing your cliildrcii 
grow up in goiulness and \irlue; is it not 
a great happiness to YO'»i’i>elves to besa\cd 
the trouble, and vexation, and discpiiet, of 
giving ycjur ehildreii frecpieiit and re- 
pealed correetions, when they are grown 
headstrong in viee ? And therefore Solo- 
mon again most excellently adviseth, 
(ver. 17 . of the same cha|)ter,) romc/ ///// 
son, and he shall gi\ e thee rest : pen, hi 
shall give delight unto tluf soul. 

lUu, perhaps, the child is weak and 
siekly, and therefore must not be cor- 
rected, foHR'ar of spoiling his constitu- 
tion. 'J’his is the c*omnion cxc use for 
ruining nil the children in tiic world ; and 
it is as shameful and ill-grounded, us it is 
common : f<»r the sure way of dc'stroy- 
ing the best constitution under heaNen, is 
by leaving it at tlie mercy of peevish and 
imgovei liable dispositions; by making it 
u prey to all the unruly passions, and hu- 
mours, and appetites <jfa perverse mind’, 
and there foi’e the only way i«> preserve a 
weak constitution, is by subduing the 
froward unruly mind, that tears it to 
pieces, to the discipliiu' <if reason and 
virtue. Moreover, it should be consi- 
dered, that if this be not seasonably and 
effectually clone, the diseases and ail- 
ments of headstrong children can neither 
have thd" aid of proper food or proper 
physic to relieve them ; and therefore* all 
necessary correction is to be early ap- 


plied, oven for the interest of their health 
and quiet: although, in truth, if correc- 
tion wci*e dangerous to such a constitu- 
tion, it wcit^ infinitely better, that a per- 
verse child should actually die under it, 
than that he should be suffered to become 
a son of perdition : to grow up into a 
monster «d‘ vice and iniquity, to plag 4 ^ 
his parents and the woild, and to gather 
to liimself zeratli a gams f the dag of 
zvrath, and the revelat ion of the righteous 
Judgement of God. 

I'lu* next duty that parents ow'i* their 
children, is to set them good example ; 
of which I shall now say no more than 
this, that your ehildreii will always be- 
lieve, that you think that to be the best 
whic’li you practise yourselves ; because 
you do it of choice ; and if you did not 
think it best, why should you doit? and 
therefore, as it will bc^ cruel in you to 
eorrert them for tliosc vices whicli you 
yourselves not only teach, but tempt 
tli(‘m to, by your example ; so it will 
be vain, and impossible', for you to reform 
them I)y it. For this reason, if you have 
any ivganl for their vudl-beiog in this 
world, and their salvation in the next, 
you will be infinitely careful not to lead 
them in the*, paths of perdition ; not to 
guide or go before; them in the ways of 
sin, which go dozen to the chambers of 
death. 

'I’he next duty tliat parents owe their 
children, is t(» lujiko a proper provision 
for them, as tar as they are able ; and 
the Apostle tell us, (J 'Inn. v. 8 .) thai 
he is worse than an in/idvl, that neglecteth 
this duty. A ml the reason of thisdecla- 
claralion is evjdc'iit : this is a duly which 
even the heathens thought themselves 
obliged to from the laws of nature; and 
therefore that Cliristian that neglects it, 
is, in that respect, worse than a heathen. 

. Now by inakog provision for yoin 
children must be understood, such a pn^ 
vision as may enable them, by llie help 
of an honest industry, to become good 
and useful men in the world ; for what 
can be a more lamentable consideration 
to parents, tlian to reflect, that by their 
idleness and extravagance, they have ex- 
posed their helpless issue to misery and 
contempt, and to all the temptations of' 
poverty and4lvant? But, on the other 
hand, parents are by no means obliged 
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CO provkle endlessly for their children, as 
many of them do : to heap up- so much 
wealth, as may make it needless for their 
children to be either virtuous or indus- 
trious, in order to get a comfortable live- 
lihood, is surely a dangerous provision, 
and such as never can be a duty. And, 
c||tainly, much less arc they obliged to 
provide such fortunes for them as may 
tempt them to luxury and excess, to va- 
nity and extravagance ; because that is 
providing, not for their support, but for 
their ruin, both of body and soul. 

'J’here is one thing 1 must recommend 
to parents, as a point of great import- 
ance, to their own as well as to their chil- 
dren’s happiness ; and that is, in regaid 
to their settling them in tlie world, in 
marriage. JMany unlmppy marriages are 
laid to the charge of parents, ami, I fear, 
with too much truth. A discreet parent 
thinks himself (obliged to settle Ins rhild 
advantageously ; but that is tin* point 
wherein they so often fail; for, by aiUan- 
tageously . they generally inalerstaJid, 
richly ami honourably : whereas riches 
and high rank easily may, and often do, 
bring many miseries along with them, 
'riicre ought to be a strict examination 
of the heart, on such occasions, whether 
they cun U[)p<'al to the All-seeing e\e for 
the integrity of their intentitins, and whe- 
ther avarice oi ambition in ly not be more 
the. motiws of their conduct than a rea- 
sonable .prospect of liajjpmess to tbeir 
issue : Jor if an> degree of these mix 
with their inteiiiions, it will taint tliein 
before (lod ; and naturally tends to the 
mutual misery both of the parent and of 
the child. 

Many tilings ought to be earefully con- 
sidered, below* such an union is com- 
pleted. And as perfect obedience is re- 
(|uired of the children, parents .should be. 
very cautious in their commands; and 
impose nothing upon them (paiticnlaiiy 
in 1 elation to maniage) but with a jiro- 
per regard to their true interest and hap- 
■ piness ; which is not possible to be at- 
tained in the conjugal state, without true 
worth and viitue in the associate; which 
are not always tho attendanus ol wealth 
and honour. And even where these ex- 
cellencies are attended with those tempo- 
ral advantages, the parents’ ohuice is to 


be urged with the utiiiost tenderness and 
indulgence ; inasmuch as there may be 
latent and well-grounded dislikes, which 
(loo often) children can neither conquer 
nor explain. 

When this is done, theiv whatever 
may happen from the parent's misappre- 
hension of things, they w'ili ha\e a cleav 
conscience, and no room to reproach 
themselves: nor can they justly be re- 
proaclied. 

There an* some parents such tyrants, 
that all the world must condemn them. 
1 do not speak to them, for I fear they 
are iiu orrigiblo, and 1 hope their num- 
ber is small ; but I address myself to 
those w ho appear more r<»iisonable ; but 
although they act with less appearance of 
viob*nce, may he us guilty ; and by in- 
sinuatitms and artful address prevail over 
fearful and modest minds, and obtain a 
consent, when tlu‘y have not courage or 
assui'iiiu'e enough to resist or contend on 
sui'h an occasion. 'I’liis has been the un- 
happy c ase of many a young woman ; 
ami is, II) ('fleet, as cruel a case as can be 
well imagined ; inasmuch as itfreqiiently 
turii.'^ the humhie and dutiful disposition 
of children into tin ir destruction. 

The last duty that pari'iit.s owe their 
chiiuieii, is to pray to God for tlicin ; 
forasmuch as without the assi.stanco and 
prolecnoii of the Divine Providence, all 
Nour emieavouis for the well-being of 
}our childien, will he iiieli'ectual, and all 
your counsels vain. Von may*inculcate 
the best prci’epts with the utmost care 
and (iilgence ; but you will never do it 
to etl’ecl, without the assistance of the 
Divine (Jrace : /Vim/ mu}/ pl/int, a?iJ 
^IpoUoJi Xiultr ; hut it is (iod uko g/re//* 
thv ini' /rase. You may lake as much 
pains as you will to establish your fa- 
mily ; but remember always, that except 
the Lord buitdeth tht h(i'dsi\ 1 heir labour 
IS ill lain that build it. 'I’herefore you 
are to pray earnestly, bumbly, and in- 
cessantly to Almighty God; to that God 
%Lliogh(tli xi'hsdorn (o the .v/wy^/c, tliat b(» 
would inform tin* inulLTstaiidings, and du 
reel the hearts of your children in the 
leaps of' hi.s lam^ and the ixorks of his 
commandments : that he would remove 
far from them vanity and licfs ; fhat he 
would make them a dean hearty and rs- 
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new a right spirik^oitkin them ; thxt he 
wouUi inspire them with charity and 
mercy, with truth and justice, with humi- 
lity and m' ekness, with honesty, indus- 
try, and sincerity in all their dealings: 
that your sims may grow vp as th& young 
filantSj strong and upright, and fitted for 
;lhe noblest works of the architect : and, 
find that your daughters may he as the 
polished corners of the temple^ at once 
both ornaiiwnts and supports to the 
church of God ; that your children may 
grow up good Christians, good wives, 
good husbands, good parents, good 
friends ; tliat after the example of their 
blessed Lord and Redeemer, they iimy 
grow up in iciSdom, as in years, and in 
favour with God and man : that they 
may go on from strength .to strength, 
useful citizens to their country, subjects 
to. their sovereign, and servants to their 
Gfd ; guardians of religion and virtue of 
every kind to all around tliem, until 
they are gradually fitted and iinislied 
into living a^mplcs of fhe Holy Ghost; 
the present pillars and ornajnents of the 
earth, and future inhabitants of heaven, 
Which God of Ins infinite mercy grant, 
through the merits and mediation of 
Jesus Christ. 


SERMOxN CXVIll. 

By Patuick D£l\xy, D. 1). 

The Dufy of Children fo their Pa- 
rents. 

E\oi). XX. 12. 

Jionour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days* may be long upon the* land which the 
•Lord tl»y (lod givtlli thc*e. 

All the precepts of religion respect 
either our duty to God, lo our neigh- 
bour, or to ourselves ; that is, the duties 
we owe to God, as creatui'es of his good- 
ness, and dependants upon his provi- 
dence ; the duties we owe to mankind in 
the several relations of life ; and the du- 
ties we owe to ourselves, in order to 
make us aiisw'er the ends of our being, 
and enable us to discharge the duties we 
.owe to God and to one another ; conse- 
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quently, tile diftfeif we 
are but secondary and BttbitoVieAl 
those; and therefore our 
our, being asked by the learned 
Which was the great 
in the lawf he answered) Thou 
love the Lord thy God with M' thy 
hearty and with aU thy, smdy and WrrAi|B 
thy wind. This is the Jirs$ M«i gndfi 
commandment; and ike second kkh 
unto ity Thou shalt love thy neigMuhufi sNf 
thyself. Now the law of Oodcofiskl^ 
mankind as members of one great edla- 
munity ; and therefore every member of 
this community is our neighbour ; that 
is, otie to whom we owe all the duti^ a 
social creature, all the offices of huifiar 
nity. But, forasmuch as the duties of 
this general tic were not sufficient to an- 
swer all tho engagements and ends of 
life; therotbre it hath pleased God to 
superadd to these, particular engage- 
ments and obligations, absolutely neces- 
sary to the order and well-being of so- 
ciety and of these, the duty of children 
to parents hath justly obtained the first 
place ; Ix'cause all our other duties to 
mankind begin and arc (bunded here. It 
is from a right deference to the authority 
and institutions of parents that we learn 
to become good men, good neighbours, 
good friends, and good subjt'cts, as well 
as good sons. In one word, it is here we 
ordinarily learn all the oflict's of a social 
and rational erm^bture, in our whole com- 
merce with mankind : .^nd tliercfore it is, 
that God in his great wisdom, when he 
had prescribed the duties relating to him- 
self, in the decalogue, immediately sub- 
joins that whicli respects our parents, 
Honour thy father and mother, &c. 

And this is mjreeablc to the very order 
of mituro, forasmuch as parents arc, next 
to Go<l, the authors of our being, God 
indeed is properly our father, and earthly 
parents do but convey to us that being 
which God produces ; but the conse- 
quence from this is, that althougli wc owe 
more absolute and unlimited obedience 
to God, the fountain of our existence, yet 
we are tu honour our parents, us his sub- 
stitutes upon earth. 

But forasmuch as ffiis duty is not 
founded barely upon our existence, btrt 
is deduced with menre force and greater 
evidence, from the advantages of early 
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support^ dei^vcd to 

us aiftjctm, of our par 

i3^Ha ^ those that arc to us 

ifjlr the piflii^ -of parents, and in that rcla- 
wp^opihihiftly conU-ibute to our well- 
the fullest and clearest claim 
topatoiAd honour. And such are, among 
others, 0 «r teachers and spiritual pas- 
your parents yoy derive your 
being; OTtntfaese, your well-being. From 
Ood derive your immortal soul, 
^th aU Us excellent faculties ; from these 
you derive, under God, all that cultiva- 
tion and improvement in virtue and know- 
ledge,, wliich are the glory even of im- 
mortal spirits. 

In the next place, your governors arc 
to you in the place of parents, because 
they are the fathers of their country ; and 
the well-being of the community hath 
the same dependance upon their paternal 
care and vigilance, that particular houses 
have upon tlie piiidencc and affection of 
the masters of families. And indcctl all 
government, as it is originally derived 
Irora pateriKil authority, is in trutli no 
otherwise to be^ considered than as an en- 
largement of that authority ; so that ma- 
gistrates, suceeeding into the place and 
ofhee of parents, arc to be regarded as 
public fathers, on whom the power of life 
and death, originally vested in parents, is 
nap devolved. And as this is agrc’cablc 
to tlie scripture-account of tlic origin of 
nations in general, divines have observ'ed, 
tfcua it seems to be more particularly evi- 
denced in the common and successive 
name of the kings of tlie Philistines, Abi- 
mclech ; which is a compound of two 
Hebrew words, Abi-Mclech, my father 
the king ; plainly shewing, that the title 
of king was only an a])pellution of ho- 
nour, originally given to the father of the 
family. 

Having thus shewn who they are to 
whom we arc to pay honour and obedi- 
ence, from the obligation of this precept, 

1 proceed, in the next place, to explain 
,thc first branch of this duty enjoined in 
my text ; namely, the duty of children 
to theif parents. 

First then, we arc to honour our natu** 
ral parents, or those whom the provi- 
dence of God, or the constitution of our 
country, have substituted into their place. 
And this we are to do in the ibllowihg 
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in obedient; aim/^dty^ iit'%gmeful 
retribution of all the benefits wc haveie^ 
ceivcdiroin them. 

First, I say, we arc to honour ourpa** 
rents reverencing them. Now, reye* 
rence Is an awful love, mixed with a fei|ff 
of offending^ which arises from respe^ 
and duty : not such a slavisli tiread 
drives from the presence of those in 
thority over us, but such a filial and affesi^ ^ 
tionatc awe as fills us with veneration.ah^. 
esteem, and will engage us to attend 
the monitions, and conform- to thccoh^ 
duct, of our parents ; and, at the saifi^ 
time, to abstain religiously from cvciy 
thing that might give them the least trou» 
ble or disquiet. And this inward vene^ 
ration is wont to shew itself both in oitir 
words and whole <leinoanour. First, iti 
our w'ords ; for, thc‘se, as they fiow from 
a mind tenderly and dutifully affectedy^ 
will naturally carry with them all the in^ ' 
dications of veneration and affection 
sounds can express; and wUl, at th^;' 
same time, be submissive and few. 
spect is a natural restraint ' upoa-US, 
which, from fear of giving offence, ties up 
the tongue from uttering any impropriety 
or indecency to our parents, even when 
we are obliged to reason and remonstrate 
against their conduct. Such is that car« 
nest intercession of Jonathan to his fa* 
thcr Saul, for the life of David his frietid 
— his friend that was as his own soul: 

(1 Sam. ch. xix.) Let not the king sin 
against his sen a?i(y against David; ht\ 
cause he hath not sinned against thecy and 
because his •works to thee-uurd have bem 
very good. Nay, we have an instance of 
an uiidutiful son in the gospel, wiio, aU 
though he did not obey the authority of 
her father, did not, however, dare to pro^ 
fess his disobedience ; but, on the con-* 
travy, gave him goodwoids, and a dutiful 
appellation, saying, / gOy 67;', although 
he went not. And, ceitainly, the tribute 
of respectful language is the least that 
can be paid to those who have taught us 
V> speak ; and therefore the rude returns 
of wicked children to their parents are 
so detestable in the sight of God, that he^ 
hath in his law denounced a punishment 
against this crime, equal to that of bUss;^ 
p^emy against himself. He that cursetSl 
his father or hie Another ^ shall surely be put 
Z 2 
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to death. (Ex®d. mfe 17.) And f Pfov. 
ax. 20.) He that curseth hUjatktr or 
motkery kis tamp shall be put out in ob* 
jicure darkness. 

Again^ the inward veneration ntic to 
SAients is wont to shew itself in our 
ttrhole demeanour. The humility of the 
mind naturally expresses itself, as in mo- 
\l4eaty of speech, so Kkewise in lowliness 
i^d submission of gesture; bowing the 
Ikead, and bending the knee, upon every 
l^roper occasion. 

■ An extraordinary instance of this is to 
be found in the demeanour of Joseph to 
liisfather. (Gen. xlviii. 12.) Highly ex- 
alted as he was in the court of the great- 
est monarch upon earth, he thought it no 
lessening to bend before his aged father, 
fjid pay him all the marks of submio- 
iion and duty ; nay, and he did this at a 
‘ -time when, the text assures us, Jacob s 
.'tyes v€Tc dim, and could not sec ; and 
;ronsequcntly, w'hen he could not be up- 
‘ ''braided by his father for want of due rc- 
^apect, and probably w’ould not ha^e 
been blamed by any other mortal : tor 
wh^ 9 ”oouW have been so vain as to cen- 
sure the conduct of one who was at that 
moment in the highest reputation for 
wisdom and prwiciice of all mortals then 
alive ? or, if their vanity could ha\e car- 
ried them to censure his concVuct, their 
fear of Pharaoh's first minister would 
certainly have obliged them to keep their 
thoughts to themselves. Yet, under all 
thjesc circumstances of his father’s blinds 
v-'iiess, his own exalted station, unrivalled 
wis<h)m, and uncontrmilcd j^wer, Jo- 
seph's aflectionate and dutilul heart 
would not suffer Jiim to disiiensc with 
'tlic least form of respect and veneration to 
his aged parent: for we read, that when 
he brought his sons from between his 
knees, to present them to his father, hv 
bowed himself with kis face to the earth. 
And surely there is not any onecircum- 
stantie of his grandeur that reflects half 
^ so much lustre upon his character as this 
single^ instance of filial humiliation. 
WheH I consider him upon his knees to 
Godr I re^rd him as a poor mortal, in 
.the discharae of duty to his Creator, 
of adorable majesty and infinite height 
above him. When I behold him bwing 
down to Pharaoh, I cowider him. in the 
dutiful posture of a subject to his princci 


to whom he MraS iifikibttid fib the, highest 
exaltation*' aUd honour* Bliblfpfirjfi f sife 
him bending to the earth, Mbrbffpoor, 
old, blind, dtH^irpid father, I 
with admiration and delight r* hotv al^ 
that humiliation exalt him ! A fijilherrto 
whom he was so far from being indebted 
for a great fortune, or an honourable 
port, that, on- the contrary, his fiijAer wm 
obliged to him, as fhr as a ifatH^ cdhld 
be, upon both these accounts, ""fin Kad 
no estate to settle, at least notiAs ^ Wprtfi” 
Joseph's regard ; nor had his son 
heritance to liopc for from 
blessing ; and that he thought he Objmt 
not to receive but in the lowest posWre 
of humiliation and reverence. A ’de- 
meanour, God knows, very distant (rdin 
the principles and practice of the present 
age, who have no notion that atiy thing 
can be meant by a parent's blessing, but 
some mark of tbc'ir bounty, or settlement 
of their fortune ; and for this reason the 
best of parents arc regarded as little bet- 
ter than an incumbrance upon the son's 
estate, and a bar to his happiness : and 
therefore it is no wonder if they are 
treated with no more respect than is ab- 
solutely necessary to secure the inheri- 
tance ; I moan, so much of it as the wis- 
dom of their ancestors hath left unset- 
tled ; otherwise, it is much to be fcanpd, 
tliat rudeness and neglect would, (ana in 
fact they do,) for the most part, fill lip 
the place of reviTcncc. 

Anil this want of duty to parents is 
the ctlect of another and much greater 
want, the want of good principles, tlii‘ 
want of a right sense of. religion, and 
knowledge of the scriptures : for surely, 
if men were acquainted with the terrors 
of the Lo)d denounced against undutiful 
children, they could never allow them- 
selves in the least instance of disobedience 
or disrespect to their parents. Th^ eye 
that mocketh at his fat her ^ saith Solo- 
mon, and despiseth to obey his mothfr^ 
the ravens (f the vaUty shall pick 
out, and the young eagks shall, eat Hf. 
And as this is often literally true in the 
calamitous end of abandoned childieti, 
whosc^arcascs are, in tlic field, of battle^ 
wbiAer their disobedience canned ihmu 
expos^ to ravens, and vultures, 
other birds of prey: or else upon 
lows and gibbetS; to which their villa- 
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have brought' ;'i:yilUiBies caromitted 
in coBtoo^of the meoitione and exhor- 
tatioils jof .parents ! the same sad 
ja. ids^ fulfilled upon vn- 

Ml a metaphorical sense, 
ih ^(deplorable ruin, and actual loss of 
thought upon such wretches by 
otbe^i^ks and vermin; by creatures of 
j|l|Kb. J 7 >e#ter prey^ and surer destruc- 
the ravens of tlio valley and 
^ ypttng c^ea put together. 

1 have often admired it as a glorious 
instance of discipline in the Jewish com- 
monwfgilth, that an undutiful child was 
fflf be%on^to death by tlie pcKiple: 
4liit .so every one should bo obliged to 
piini#h a crime which every one was 
obligod to abhor. But then it must be 
i^bserved, that the parents had no right to 
Ining the child before the magistrate, in 
order to this public condemnation, bow 
fore they had first privately chastised 
him : for that was the letter of the law, 
<l>cul. xxi. 18.) //' a man have a stub^ 
born and r<bellwv/i son^ tckich loiU not 
i)bty the voice of his father j or the voice 
of his wother ; and when they have chas- 
tened hintf will not hearken mto them ; 
chcji it w’&s that he was to l^e brought bc- 
Ibie the magistrate, accused, condemned, 
and stoned to dciitli : so that ])rivate chas- 
tisement was always to go before that 
public, that infamous, that dreadful exe- 
cution. 

This, my brethren, w'as the appoint- 
ment amhiaw of God, to his own i^eople 
the Jews; and was, without question, 
the wisest institution that ever obtained 
ill any nation ; as it is the noblest monu- 
ment of that wisdom and virtue, by 
which the Chinese think themselves dis- 
tinguished above the rest of the world, 
at this day ! the mighty veneration to 
parents enjoined by tlieir laws, and the 
9 cvej^ and exemplary punishment of un- 
dutira^ess and disobedience. In China, 
if a father charges his son witii any 
toime before a magistrate, there needs no 
<^er proof ; he is immediately con- 
d^emned. If a son should presume to 
mock a parent, or lay violent liands upon 
.biin^ tbn whole country is alarmed, atad 
the judgment reserved for tlie emperor 
bbDsdf : the magistrates of the place are 
tHjmiout; and ;all the neighbourhood 
we a fom iri, m having ^veii countenance 


to so infeia^l a which must be 

supposed to have' dil^vered itself upon 
other occasions; it is impossible, they 
think, it should have arrived to such a 
degr^. of villainy at once. The crindloal, 
in these cases, is sentenced to-be cut into 
ten thousand pieces, and ' afterwar^ 
burnt! his houses and lands destroyw^ 
and even the houses thset stood mbT' 
him; to remain as monuments of eod^ 
tested a crime ; or rather, that all reinehlr " 
brance of so abominable a villainy sbou^ 
be effaced from the earth. Nor are oven 
tlieir cm|ierors, in all their height of 
power, exempted from the ' strict^t dis- 
charge of duty and piety to their piv* 
routs. 

But, further, as we must honour our 
parents with all the marks of outward 
reverence ; so likewise W'ith all the rest 
effects of sincere obedience, 
saith the apostle, (Coloss. iii. 20.) ohe^. 
your farenU in alt things: for this 
well pleasing unto the Lord. And 
this is founded in the law of God, it If 
also enjoined by the dictates of reason ; 
forasmuch as parents are our "ixsttiral 
superiors; and becau&o they are better 
jiulgcs and directors of your conduct, 
from the advantage of more yc»ars and 
experience, than you can possibly he for 
yourselves ; and although you should in 
time, from the benefit of a happier ge- 
nius, or u better education, arrive to 
greater clearness of juilgincnt and strength 
of reason than your parents, yet still 
as Jong as you continue a part of their, 
family, you are to pay them that obedi- 
ence that is due to them as masters of 
their own houseliold ; and therefore arc 
never to swerve from their commands, 
unless they should enjoin sowu*thing con- 
trary to the commands of God: in that 
case (and in that alone) your disobedi- 
ence must be excused from the prior 
obligation you owe to your Creator, 
whose commands no mortal can control 
or dispense with : and even in this case, 
after you have made all the modest and , 
dutiful remonstrances in your power, you 
arc to obey passively ; that is, you are 
patiently to submit to 8ucl\(^hastisement 
as th«y shall think fit to iimict for your 
disobedience. For although they should 
chasten you after their own pleasure, as 
the apostle intimates, (Heb. cb. Xii.) yet 
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^rc ywi /o give reverence. And 
surely you' ought, iii common gratitude 
09 well ^ justice, to bear with their in- 
jRrmiti(*s, who hiivc so often and so long 
borne with yours. 

But there is one instance, whei'cin 
^Cbcdiencc U) parents is of more import- 
.Wee to childivn than ' any other in life, 
f^nd'yet where they too often fail to' pay 
and that is in the article of marri- 
age : for, as long as children continue a 
' part of their parent's family, (w’hich 
must be till they think lit to dispose 
otherwise of them,) they arc absolutely in 
their parent's power, and have no more 
jright to dispose of themselves than they 
bava to . dispose of the parents* for- 
tune of inheritance, or any of their 
rvgbods ; ancf therefore wc find the paren- 
authority of so great extent m the 
, ;law -of Moses, that the daughter who 
\ 'made a vow unknown to her father, was 
allowed to ratify it without his con- 
> -taent ; as you may road, Numb. xxx. 

" But the institutions of the ancient Ro- 
mans carried this point a great deal 
higlKr, and made children dependant 
upon the parental authority during their 
whole lives; nop could the highest ho- 
nours or authority in the commonwealth 
exempt them from it. A father in Rome 
could call down his son from the ros- 
trum, in the midst of his harangue to the 
people, to punish him for any misde- 
meanour: he could command him in 
the same manner from the senate, or 
. from the head of his legions. Nor did 
the people, the fathers, or the army, dare 
to interpose in his defence : they consi- 
dered the duty to parents as a prior obli- 
;;ation, which nothing subsequent could 
canct‘1. And doubtless this was one rea- 
son why the Roman marriages continued 
so long sacred and undisturbed ; because 
they were never made, but with advice 
and deliberation of tlicir parents. And, 
indeed, the contrary conduct is an in- 
stance of disobedience, that commonly 
carries its own punishment with it : and 
^ it is -to hopM, there are few children 
to whose final account this sin will be 
placed, l^aiise 1 am persuaded th^ 
are few thVhave been guilty of it, who 
havb not had reason to repent ^-ery sin- 
cerely of it to the last day of their lives* 
And the reason of tlus is evident : the 


persons that take Aie ^cs of yoniig peo- 
ple nSost, arc such as atfr '"skwk^i-wlBhe 
courtly forms ani (a^bionsof Ihc woritt ; 
such as have laid themselves" ofit 
and dance, and acquire such' supei^jlS^l 
and shewy accomplishments, as ar^feo 
often at the greatest distance in (fe Vi^ofld 
from modesty and good-nature, arid |bod 
sense; and, above all, from 
pics of true religion artd Vhtw^iiq 
are the true foundations of all dbl^^al 
accomplishments. " *' 

Prudent parents well know^, 
true conjugal attractions arise^ 
outward ornament, but inwaff’ 

Icncc. This IS a law* established' m mo- 
rality, and is in exact analogy tO" '’dint 
great law established in nature; which 
teaches us, that the attractions of bbdite 
are not im proportion to Iheir surface, 
but their solid contents. Prudent' pa- 
rents well know, that such accomplish- 
ments as either arise from, or tend to 
establish true worth, can alone render 
any pair happy in an union that must 
last for life. 'Phis, I say, all prudent 
parents very well know ; and there- 
fore are best fitted to make a right choice 
for their children ; but still with tbis 
caution, that they do not offer violence 
to their inclinations, by forcing them to 
marry against their will. For the rest, it 
were infinitely better, that perverse -chil- 
dren should actually die in the disap- 
pointment of their inclinations, thiftl that 
they should make both themselves and 
their parents for ever miserable, by an 
unfortunate and iindutiful marriage. - 
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£xod. XX. 12* 


Iltaour tby father and iby 
days may be Ion; upon the land W 
Lord tby Qq€ giveth thee. 



In a former discourse upoii thesie 
1 shewed you, that this duty of 
ing ‘oiur parenb was of great extent ^ ol^t 
it comprehended, fii^t, the doty we 
to oor kings and govetnors; vrher ate lll 
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of their country; sO- 
qQ«M%,4ie duty uieoweto our spiritual 
pjU| 99 ^ inA teachers, who have dis- 
^at^d the. j^est. . offices of pareius. to- 
in tea<;hing us true principles 
<rf .and .virtue ; and, thirdly, the 

dito jjwu owe to your natural parents, 
tluose whom the providence of 
^1^ placed, in their stead; which 
^ of three parts : first, reverence ; 
SfSwidly, obedience; and, tiurdly, a 
retritmtion of the benefits diat 
Wltave received from them. 

^ the first head, I shewed you, 

loat he duty of reverence to your pa- 
reijU^iscovcrcd itself both in words and 
actions; in modest and respectful lan- 
guage to your parcnts, and u dutiful sub- 
missive demeanour towards them. A re- 
markable instance of which 1 shewed 
you, in the behaviour of Joseph to a 
p(K)r, old, bliml, decrepit father, when he 
him.sclf was in tlie highest point of glory 
and wisdom. (Gtn. xlviii.) 

Under the second head, of ohediena? 
due to parents, I shewed you the great 
stress tliat God Almighty hath laic) upon 
this duty; how strictly it was enjoined 
in the holy scriptures ; the blessings pro- 
mised to it, and tlic cursc\s and signal 
judgments of God denounced against the 
transgression of it in the law of Moses ; 
which placed the crime of disobediences 
to t^Fonts upon the same foot with that 
of blasphemy against God ! that the 
stubborn and undutiful child was to be 


reqyitfi pSenU.' apostld 

mentions the children of widows in par* 
ticular, because widowhood is the con*, 
dilion in life most subject to want' and 
distress ; and \v here , children, taking 
advantage of the weakness of k hclple^; 
mother, are most apt, ^ heTci^Iltoos ani£^ 
undutiful: the purpose of the apostle 
this precept being to imply, from thi^^ 
particular instance, the duty of obet^f. 
ence, and support, and retribution, diia,. ' 
from children to parents, whenever the'' 
ill state of their affiiirs requires it; and* 
even when' they are least in a condition 
to exact their gratitude, or punish their 
disobedience. A remarkable instance of 
this piety and reverence due to parents is 
in the behaviour of Solomon to his mo-^, 
thcr Bathsheba, (1 Kings, ii. 190 "hcQ/' 
she came to solicit him in favour of Ado* ; 
nijali ; for the text tells us, that the kingly 
rose up to meet hi't\ and bowed himse^, 
vnto her ; and sat down on the tkron^^ 
and, caused a scat to be set ^or the king*w'’ 
mother ; and she sat on kis right haniL 
.I’hishedid to a widow mother, him^lfa 
king, the wisest of all mankind, uml then 
the mightiest monarch of the w'holc world, 

IFe knew the duties of life rose with its 
grandeur, and gave new lustre to it : his 
enlarged and generous soul could not 
bear to liave his piety less exalted than 
his power. And it is well known that 
tiiero are, at this day, princes in the 
w<Mld, whose \eneration for their parents 
will not suficr them so much as to sit 


stoned to death, like the Ijiasphemcr. 

I showed 3 *ou also, that tliis duty to 
parents was in the highest veneration 
among the wiser heathens ; the ancient 
Romans, in their best days of virtue ; 
and the present Chinese, wdth whom un- 
dutifulness to parents undergoes, at this 
dayi^^'inost dreadful punishments that 
can &^magincd. 

come now to the third thing pro- 
; which was to show you, that you 
honour your parent, as’ by reve- 
obedience, so ^likewise by a 
thankfiil and grateful return of all the 
JMec^htgs and benefits conferred upon you 
aafar ^ you are able, and they 
jmiaiiced. And this the apostle ex- 
,/tetsly eti^ins, (1' Tim. v. 4.) ff am/ wU 
kavt^,thil4reu or nephews^ let them 
iearn Jirst to show piety at home, and to 


down in iheir pa-scnce. And, 'Go<l 
knows, ihe pious returns due from chil- 
dren to parents arc at once the strongest 
dictates of gratitude and justice, and are 
but a poor retribution fc»r all the care 
and ex pence of education^ for all tho 
anxious hours, and sleepless nights, tliat 
have been passed in solicitude for our 
welfare, and in distress for our ill health, 
and ill conduct. And will you requite 
all this afifection with ingratitude and ; 
neglect ? will you let them suffer under 
any necessity which you can relieve, ' 
who supported you for so many years of 
^dplgss want? will you jjcspisc their 
Arsons, of whom yourscW||pare a part 
Surely, if the ingenuity of nature, and 
the principles of reason and virtue, are 
not quite extinguished in you, the lOve 
solicitude your parents have long 
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felt for voi^ will exact ample returns from 
you : ft not in equal measure, (which per- 
haps is not possible,) yet in the. fullest, the 
amplest, the most acceptable that is ip your 
power to make. 

. Tlie course an^ compass of G oil's pro- 
ykifuicc, and his methods of establishing 
and eyidcncine the measures of reciprocal 
is no-where more remarkable than 
in the mutual obligations between parents 
and tlieir children (I say the course of 
God's providence is no-whcrc more re- 
markable, than in the measures of duty 
and obligation established between parents 
and their children) ; the child conies in- 
to the world naked and helpless, and, 
from himself, more destitute of the na- 
tural, means of M'curity and support, than 
almost any of the inferior cR'atures. In 
this exigency, the parental caio and ten- 
derness steps in to his relief ; supplies all 
hjs necessities, and relieves all his wants ; 
bears witli all his untow an lly dispositions, 
at an age when he is neitiier capable of 
being corrcclcil, or coiuinced ; and not 
only^ovidcs the propere.sl food for him, 
when he is incapable of providing any 
for himself, but lir.ewUe administers it 
when he is incapable of feeding himself; 
bears with nil degm’sof bis folly and im- 
pertinence ; listens to all bis trifling and 
idle enquiries, i;ot only with patience but 
v/ith pleasure ; till tboy gradually conduct 
him to huillh, and siroiigtii, and know- 
ledge; but the child is not long arrived 
at this perfection of his nature, before 
Ins parents Ijcgln to fall gradually into 
the same intinniues, through whicli they 
but lately conducted and supported their 
children ; and to need the same assistance 
which they lately lent. y\nd, first, they 
begin to grow sickly ; and then they call 
for the aid of that health which they 
cultivated and took care of in their chil- 
dren. 'J 'heloss of cheerful ness and good 
humour commonly sulcciUs the loss of 
health ; the old pari'nts are uneasy, and 
fret at all about them . and now is the time 
tor cLildrea to return ail that tenderness 
and patience to their parents' peevishness^ 
without souths or reproof, which their 
parent^ had them in all thei^ 

chihli^ j>rrv5M:aeM, at an age when 
they yjierc. not f apalde of being corrected. 
I 91 the next |dace, grow 

troublcsomely talkativt: and (us youth |a 


Serm. 

too apt to think) impertinent ; nidi 
eternally upon the observations ad- 
ventures of their times, and earlier yeiftn. 
Remember, you iflso had your tiine' of 
being talkative mid imjiertinent, an'd')riiH|r 
parents bore with you; but, wMh this 
difference, you asked them siUy liflftd 
tnfling questions, and they now tell' 
wise and useful observations. Bilt 1 
are troublesome, because they tell’ 
too often. The answer to this’ H 
obvious ; if your parents bore with 
folly, you may well bear their wtsSfafe c 
#and although, perhaps, they talk 'm6te 
than is necessary to inform you of ptesiefir' 
things, yet their conversation turns most* 
ly upon things past, perhaps past many 
years before you came into the sVorld, 
and, consequently, such as they must 
know a thousand times better than you ; 
or, though they should talk more than is 
necessary lo inform you, they do not talk 
more than is necessary to inform your ser- 
vants, or your children, wlio arc now 
come to an age of asking many questions ; 
and, therefore, Providence hath well ap- 
pointed, that their grandfather or grand- 
mother are now in an humour to answer 
them all, and to supply them with a store 
of useful observatii’iis which they w'ant ; 
nay. wliii'h ilii'y want to hear over and 
over again ; which they want to have in- 
culcated a thousand times; and which, 
without this assistance, would require a 
course of years tf) acquire for themselves. 
So that this humour of talkativeness^ 
which i.s commonly thought so trouble- 
some in old people, hath its use, ami is 
most excellently appointod by Almighty 
Gofl. But, say it were not, the children, 
in bearing with it, do but barely return 
their parents what they long since owed 
them. 

In the next place, the strength^ 
old parents fails them, and they iaSttMt 
walk without a support : butj suroj; you 
will not lot ilinein want one ! Holv ipAny 
years did they bear yon in their iuni|a ! 
How many more did they lead yo8 whefi^- 
you would, be, and saved you from * 
ing, and from danger ! And will 
now suffer those old limbs to totter and 
fall to the earth, which so often support* 
ed and saved yours, when they were weak 
and tender, and unable to support and 
save themselves? Certaitdy yoti will not ; 
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be gttilty of so much 
i(knct . mgrathade. In the last 
fl^^tbf^wvlerstaiidings of the old pa- 
reolahcgin; lo .fail, and the strength of 
Jliinds doth not long outlive die 
etndiglA^df tlioir bodies ; but decays gra- 
du^^ till they become again children ; 
jeeth, fail» and their tongues fail^ 
aruonce more infants; and arc 
qpnfincd to th'6ir beds, as t)u:y were 
their cradles* This is the last 
and here they demand all 
compassion) and tenderness, 
hands, wlicn they arc just goin^ 
s^lf^of the world, which you called for 
.iheirs, when you first came into it. 

"Thus is the course of nature fulfilled, 
and the circle of God's providence com- 
pleted. And what child, that had the 
least remaiils of gratitude or goodness, 
would not be delighted to pay ofl* this 
great debt of nature, to pursue this round 
of filial duty, in a conscientious discharge 
of all the good offices they owe their 
aged parents? Nay, what child, titut had 
any goodness, would not regard this re- 
tribution as his greatest honour and hap- 
piness ? What child, that had any good- 
ness, would wish to live longer in this 
world, than whilst God inclined his heart 
to this delightful and glorious branch of 
hisduty ? For, surely, it is in this respect, 
more tliau in any other whatsoever, that 
Solomon's observation is verified, when he 
tells us, that fathers are the glory of their 
children. 

And here we sec, in part, the roiuson 
of the reward of long life promised in the 
text to dutiful children : fur, as mithing 
SO naturally shoifens the lives of parents, 
as the misery and distress brought upon 
them by the disobedience and impiety of 
their children ; and, on the other hand, 
ftothing so greatly cotitribirtes to the 
and happiness of parents, and, of 
eloquence, to their health and life, at 
the obedience and piely of their issue; 
;jiptbin^ can be a more sitkabie reward of 
(uety than length of life : and surtN 
* blessing of long IMb, annexed to 


them, for^stippwrfe and '^corrections for 
affection and tenderness, for 'example and 
instruction ; 'and, in (me for all 
the blessings of a religious and vii^Ous 
education, A debt for ever to be paid, 
and never to be discharged ;^and tnero- 
fore, Homer, in his usual strehg& of juat 
and fine thinking, mentions it as a cMa^ 
initous circumkance in the death of! a 
young hero, that he was cut tdf in ^is 
bloom, before he had made atiy retribu^ 
tion to his pareilts for his education aifd 
support — ronsuffl Bfiitlm ^IXoif i-dfittnu. 

Nay, although a parent were faulty^ 
and failed in any or all these instances^ 
yet still humaiyty calls upon bs to com- 
passionate their infirmities ; and geneiov 
sity should prompt us to upbraid them 
with our goodness, and to pay where we 
did not owe. Inhere is an instance of 
heaihon piety in this point, that Christians 
should blush at : T. Manlius was ill treat- 
ed, and turned out of doors, by a severe 
father, w ho was soon after called to an 
account by the tribune for this, and 
some other part of his conduct. A day 
was appointed for his trial, aw’-every 
one concluded his life was lost. 'Fhe son 
heard of his danger, and, without saying 
a word to any mortal, went secretly to 
the tribune, and enquired about it. The 
tribune answered, that what he had heard 
was truth ; and that a principal part of 
the accusation against him was a cruel 
treatment he, his son, had received from 
him. Upon this, Manlius puts a dag- 
ger to the tribune's breast, and vowed 
immediate death to him, if he did nob 
that moment drop the pros(K:ution. The 
tribune, in terror of his life, solemnly 
swore would, and did accordingly; 
and the next day reported the whole truth 
to ilie assembly ; and the father was ac- 
quitted for llw generosity of the son. 

1 low few SODS are there now in the world 
who would make as generous a return 
to the tenderness and fondness ot' their 
fathers, as this son did to the cruelty of 
his! 

There is also a remarkaible instance of 
filial piety in the hisiory of China. In 


'^e duty of honouring the father and mo- 

is no-wherc so complete, is no-where < the reig^i of the Em; 

; , so petfoct a blessing, as when the child mandarin was condemi 
)Ulh the happifiofs to pay off the great was gu^y enough to deKni^it. He had 
,dcbt of gratitude to his aged parents, to iBnf good fbrtunb to havO a daughter 
return somo past ef ht owes to trcii^iitoaiiddtitifijdto Km, beyond the 


m 


yuan Ti, a 
death; and 
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ordinary measdrcs of filial piety; who 
address^ the Emperor in his behalf, pre- 
senting a memorial to* him, ‘wherein she 
ofl^ed herself a slave for life, to save the 
life of her father. The emperor, sthick 
wit^so extraordinary an instance of piety, 
pardon^ the hither, and lefthis datighter 
in^er freedom (Churchiirs Go! Icct, vol . i. 

And this was the more re- 
nArkable, inasmtich as daughtei-s arc 
li^le regarded by the C’hincse, and often 
Exposed. 

There isonc instance of filial obedience 
in the Scriptures, and of the great ivgard 
whicdi God hath to it, botli of a very ex- 
traordinary nalurerf Jonadab, the son of 
Rechab, had laid his commands upon his 
sons, that neither they, nor tlicir descend- 
ants should drink wine, or build housc^s, 
or till .the cartli for ever ; but that they 
should lead a pastoral life, and dwell in 
tjgnts. This command of their father 
ifcth they and their children so religiously 
obeyed, for many generations, that, in 
the days of JHioiakim, the son of Josiah, 
they gave a public proof of their piety 
to thw parent in the temple, and in the 
presence of the firophet, as you may 
read in the xx.xvih chapter of the pro- 
phesy of the prophet Jeremiah, the Istund 
the following verses. And although these 
commands of their father Jonadab had no 
strict claim to their obedience, either from 
the law of Natuie or the law of God, but 
might well enough be dispensed with con- 
sistently with both ; yet God (to shew the 
regard he hath for piety to parents) was 
graciously plciised to reward their obe- 
dience in a very extraordinary manner ; 
as you may read in the forecited chapter, 
at the 18th and I ;)tb verses. And Jere- 
nnah said unto the house of the Recha^ 
bites^ Thus saith the Lord o f Hosts y the 
God of Israel ; Because you have obeyed 
the \:oice of Jonadab your father^ and 
kept all his preceptSy and done according 
to all that he hath commanded you; there- 
/ore, thus saith the Lord of IlostSy the 
Gad of Israel : — Jonadaby the son of ile- 
ckahi shall, not a man io stcind be- 
ftrremey^eiW^ 

throuj^ the 

veral;iiart« ig|||R duty to Ms ps^ 
r9nt9, andhtOT^wn you the^mt vsr 

P I that'Aliiii|tity God heareth to 
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honotfr^m-paients iii 

wkh' expressions of rOsptet anni ' 

and a' modest’ano sdbiMssiW^^lAi^ • 

viouT, iwth a distifiil obediencu^ 

their laii^ftil commands, and a 

retribution of all^ the blessings 

you have received Iroin them ; remiMlNnr ^ 

the blessing of long promised ' 

to your obedience, and asSiMyemm 

that blessing, wet! used, Will ending 

blessing of life everlasting.*' 

hand, remember the dreadful 

pronounced upon neglect, and 

and disobedience to parents. 

%hose eye it is that the ravens^' dP*! 
valley shall cat, and whose light it in 
shall be put out in obscure darkness y iit 
obscure darkness in this world, and eter« 
nal darkness in the next; e%*enhis, tkot 
curseth his father 6r his mother ; and his, 
that moeketk at his father y and despiseth 
to obey his mother. Nor are these curses 
due only to him that insults and abuses his 
parents, but also to him that slights a|i^ 
neglects them ; for so we read, ('Deiir» 
xxvii. l6.) cursed is he that setteth light 
by his father or mother : and all the peo- 
ple shall sayy Amen, But if all this can- 
not move you, if you have no compassion 
/or your own immortal souls, have soixte 
'pity upon your afflicted and aged parents; 

(I speak this to an audienco'*^, which I 
hope is, 1 am sure ought to be, more sent 
sible in this point, than any other of a 
different condition in the whole world.) 
My own experience (in this place*) hath 
fully informed me, of the infinite, the un- 
speakable concern of parents, for the well' 
being of their children, and their muGk;< 
m%ve unspeakable sorro# and affliction for 
their misca rriage. I liave seen such joy 
rising in the cybs of a happy parent, upon ' 
the receiving a glad account of his 
conduct, as hath infused new traiwyf^ 
into rxiy own heart; and on other 

I have seen such distracted looks, 99W' * 
fixed distress, such tears of angutilw|K^ 
the eyes of lAhappy parents, aaf^a«a 
pierced my heiut* If your parents’ 
make this impression upon the breast^ < 
strangers, can you be insensible of 
there in nature a greater instance of cru^ 
elty, than to give calamity and afflietioii 
where wc owe joy and transport, ansj^' ' 

y Pieacliedsiitho college*- 
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it «i(h doq^ie^ppir 
Wfak tver.^y, instance 
ofMAntityAs)^ o£i«ukii^ 

tfanM^npieaQbly nucaai^Io, wE» have 
nili[i|KW>|jb* business of tjiair li«es to make 
vsMiiiiiUy l^«pJ>y^ 'MH^dBr is, ,iBe¥wy 
ins(i|lMM)r’*4Hl u^er the most allevietinj; 
ciiyiHwtnncca passion and provocation, 
a AMtotheifloua and detestable sin; but, 
^^ebrioging down a parent’s grey 
sorirow S> the grave, is murder 
indillM^teoflfMlto^^ shape! I huveotben 
^pjlilirt iVo condition of executioners, who 
'^Mgsinreed; from the ^ukery of their cir- 
mees, to inflict the necessary seve- ' 
liOf the law upon the basest of man* 
^hiuda.’ I should die to think of punishing 
my ovn parent, although he were a male- 
factor ; . but to punish an innocent and a 
good matt, to punish an innocent and a 
good woman, niy tender parent, and iny 
best friend : and that too ^vith such an- 
guish as is not in the power of tyranny — 
() ! deliver all that fear thee from so 

exij^isitc a calamity ! 

<Jf any of you that hear me have been 
guilty of Chia sin, make, haste to repent of 
it; for, surely judgment is gone out against 
it ; and nothing less tliaii a thorough rc- 
pe^lauce, the ivpcntance of our whole 
livsB, can arrest the \cngeancc due to it. 
If any of you arc in a course df vice or 
idleness, or in any purpose of disobedi- 
ence or displeasure to your jiarents, let 
this single consideration stop you short. 
Will you indulge your own idle purposes, 
or vicious pleasures, or obstinate perverse- 
ness, at the expense of your parents' hap- 
]>i4acss ? Will you live idle and wanton, to 
.make them iaboul^ under affliction ai# 
sorrow all their days ? Will you add mur- 
der to iniquityr?^ If vioe were attended 
wk|h no other evil ; if neither poverty, 
nfltfbi^acase, nor infhmy waited upon it ; 
.were no such thing as a'hea- 
hell hereafter; if neither death 
nof^^pinatioii pursued it; the single 
conai^iitioii of misery to ythur distressed, 
Ji^d (parents should make you drcaii 
every instance, and^' shun it in 
ry sJmpe. . Which that wc» may all 
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Tke DiUy«f S«nrantst() tiieir' <v 

\ , I 

EniBs. vi. 5,6,7> 

Servants, be obedient to them that are 3 ’Ottr^ 
mabiera according to the fleshp with fear and 
trembling, in sm'>leneB9 of your heart, as nuto 
Christ ; Not with cyc-stefvice, af mcii*p1eas« ’ 
sers; but as the servantv of Christ, doing the 
will of God froca the heart ; With good-wiil 
doing service, as to Uic Lord, aud not tp men i . 
Knowing, that whatsoever good thing any 
man doth,' the same he shall receive of the 
Loi'd, whether he be bond or fVeew 

Servitude scorns to have been original- 
ly founded in the natural inequality in, 
the abilities of men ; tor as some men, ' 
from the advantage of greater prudence 
and more extensive knowledge, are. lilted 
to direct and preside in the conduct of 
affairs ; so others, for want of ad- 
vantages, and through a natural incapa- 
city of providing and directing, were 
obliged to submit themselves and tlicir 
concerns to the guidance and discretion of 
other men. And as this clifloreiice of 
abilities occasioned as great a difference 
in the possessions of men, upon the esta- 
blishment of property in the world, from 
hence also arose another n^ason of servi- 
tude; forasmuch as some men being en- 
tirely destitute of property, or at least 
such a portion of it as was siiflicicnt fur 
their support, wore forced to let them- 
selves out to liirc, and give their labour 
in exchange for the necessaries of life. 
And as these compacts were originally 
established for life, (or at least too quickly 
becuinc so,) with a power of arbitrary 
correction and chastisements in the master, 
even to maiming and death; the insolence 
and cruelty of inhuman masters made 
the- condition of servants a state of un- 
speakable misery for many generations : 
and the natural consequence from such ill 
treatment and inhnmanity>^the masters, 
was. an idleness and negleqPk the side of 
tbo sepvanu, and an utter 'disregard of 
their master's interest, wbiMtevtsr 
consistent dlih their tpgethi^ 
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with secret resolutions of revenge, upon 
the first opportunity. And hence it is, 
that in all the ancient comedies, which 
are the truest representations of life, the 
business of the slave is, always to corrupt 
the son and defraud the master : that is, 
to injure him in his two nearest concerns ; 
not without violfnco to his person, 
whenever he can find any pretence for a 
disguise to execute his vengeance with 
impunity. 

In this condition Christianity found the 
world ; and as it is the business of that 
excellent institution to correct the errors 
of mankind, and improve their manners ; 
to banish violence and villainy, and in- 
troduce peace and good-will in their stead ; 
the world has been gradually .humanized 
and Improved by it, as in every other 
instance, so likewise in this of dominion 
and servitude. . That excellent religion 
which teaches us, tiiat humility, and 
mercy, and love are the distinguishing 
badges of our Christian profession, could 
not fail to touch us the duty of treating 
our fcllow^creaturos with gentleness and 
hunfitni^y, and inspire us with an utter 
abhorrence of that cruelty to our Chris- 
tian brethwn, which would ill-become us 
to the beasts that perish ; nay, and would 
be criminal even there. And hence it 
came to pass, that the laws of perpetual 
servitude, and the power of life and limbs, 
were gradually relaxed and taken away; 
and mankind restored to their native and 
original freedom, and social rights. And 
although many of them cannet yet sub- 
sist out of a state of servitude, yet are tlicy 
under no necessity of continuing in it, for 
any longer term than they themselves 
have consontcil to ; so that, if they cannot 
live in absolute freedonl, they have at least 
what is next to it ; for to have it in our 
power to change our masters after a deter- 
mined time, and cease to serve whenever 
the condition of our affairs will allow us, is 
in the next tlegrce to full liberty. In the 
mean time, the lives and limbs of servants 
are aa well secured to them, at least in 
this part of the world, as their masters 
to V and to deprive them of either 
is, in the ey^ the law^ equally crifnifial. 
But then, on%e other hand, that masters 
shemld not be ifmi ia a worse eomditkin, 
by the diminution of their powers and 
prerogatim 6vcr their servants, the Chris- 
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tian religion hath now bound all 
and fidelity upon the conscienees of ser« 
vanto, which' before, were only die effects 
of restraint and fear. Hence it h^^lhat 
St. Paul, in die words of .my, lex 
joins servants to pay all kind of ofaiorvance 
to their masters, trom the motives of. a 
good conscience, and a sense of duty to- 
wards God ; assuring them that on hasMOt 
discharge of their duty in this 
highly acceptable in the sight 
and will have its reward. he 

obedient to them that are yonr atasTm 
according to the Jlcsh^ xcitk fetor 
tremblings in .singleness of your hearty 
unto Christ : Not with eye service^ os 
men-pleasers j but as the servants of 
Christs doing the will of God from the 
heart : With good-will doing services asr 
to the Lords and not to men: Knowing, 
that whatsoever good thing any man doth, 
the same shall he receive of the LordsWht* 
ther he be bond or free. 

Now, the business of thisdiscoursc shall 
be, from these«words of the apostle, to-cx- 
plain und enforce the duty of servants in all 
its parts; which I shall endeavour to do, 
in the proof and enforcement of the fol- 
lowing propositions. 

First, Servants are to obey their lysas* 
ters ; and, secondly, they are to be faith- 
ful to them. 

First, I say, they are to obey, their 
masters. And this necessarily arises from 
the nature of servitude ; for the very con- 
dition of that compact is, laat one man 
shall submit his will and actions to the 
discretion and direction of another : and 
therefore a servant is supposed to have no 
fftll of his own, where'his master is con- 
cerned ; but to submit himself entirely to 
the will of his master, and to obey all his 
lawful commands. ? c 

Bylawful commands are meant alliiieh 

are not contrary to the laws of 
or the community : and the reason of 
this is evident; because all mankind. are 
under prior Obligations to God arid so- 
ciety, andtheieforeall other engsgemcff^ 
must^ield to these; and, whenever 
happen to be inconsistent with them, they 
immediately cease, and become nuU and 
void. Therefore, if your master should 
command you to lie or steal, to de&me 
0 £ defraud, or commit any vice or villainy 
whatsoever, there you are absolutely to 
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hkn i because God hath com- 
manded ^ you not to do any of these 
tbittfiB ; 'and'thc apostles have taught us, 
ibaUpre ought to obey God rather than 
meiU' Hut as long as the master's com- 
mufidsiirc within the bounds of religion^ 
and the laws of the land, so far the ser- 
vant U obliged to submit, and pay entire 
obeffeftcc to them; and this he is to 
fear and cheerfulness. 

*^''|?ir»t, He is to obey with fcar ! Servants 
(saith die apostle,) be obedient to them that 
yemrmasters according to thejiesk^ 
fear and trembling* Now, where 
find themselves obliged to a dutiful 
and^'conscientious obedience, it is unavoid- 
able but that they must be afraid of giv- 
ing any offence, or provoking to anger and 
resentment, by neglect and disobedience. 
Fear is a natural restraint upon the gid- 
diness and perverseness of our nature : it 
awakens all our caution and diligence, 
and mokes us attentive and observant : 
it makes us careful to understand the di- 
reactions of. our superiors, ^nd diligent to 
execute them. And therefore wc may 
say of it in this case, as Eliphaz does to 
Job, Is not this thy fear, thy confidence f 
The sense of a proper awe upon our 
mjnds gives us the best assurance of our 
l^MVing a due regard to the commands of 
superiors, and the discharge of our 
duty. Besides this, fear is the great 
principle of prudence, as well as industry : 
it awakens the abilities of the soul, sets 
them to work upon their proper objects, 
and urges thent to their proper t'lids. 
Almost all knowledge, as well us disci- 
pline and virtue, arc Ibunded in fear, 
fear of the Lord, saith Solomon, isWhe 
beginning of wisdom ; a good understand- 
ing hate all they that do thereaft er. A nd 
as the fcar of the highest authority natu- 
rally leads us to the highest and most ex- 
camnt wisdom (the knowledge of tlic 
and will of our Creator) ; so the 
meiSTicc we owe to the inferior degrees 
of It leads us to proportionable degrees of 
**!(}i8cretioQ and prudence in the conduct of 
>btir lives, Ai^ therefore setwants are to 
be awfully observant and obedient to the 
commands of their masters, not only for 
conscience sake, but likewise on account 
of that improvement of their own minds 
and manners, which such a revcivnca and 


fear of autiiprity will natotally iittpire. 
But, 

S^ondly, Servants are to obey with 
cheerfulness ; with good^wiH doing ser- 
rice, saith the apostle : and therefore they 
arc carefully to avoid all thataullen and 
surly behaviour which renders their pen* 
sons iiatefui, and their best services disii^ 
greeable. A sourness and restiveitess to 
the commands of superiors is a sure indi^ 
cation of inherent pride, that disdains sub* 
jection ; and is much better fitted for in- 
solence in power, than obedience in sub* 
jection. And this spirit of insolence is 
so frequently to be met with in servants, 
that a man who makes right reflections 
upon it will find infinite reason to bless 
tho good providence of Almi|jj:bty God, 
by whose wise appointments so many tur- 
bulent and malignant spirits were placed 
ill a condition of the lowest subjection ; 
who, had they been raised to dominion 
and rule, would have been the greatest 
monsters of oppression and tyranny that 
ever the world produced, liistorios of 
all ages arc full of examples to this pur- 
pose : and that this is the sensc^u^man- 
kind upon the point, may be collected 
from the proverbs of all nations, which 
have not failed to observe upon- the re- 
markable insolence of persons rais(*d fitMti 
a low condition to any heights of ff)rtunc. 
And tliis is so apparent in a thousand 
instances, that (as Sylla is said to have, 
seen many Marius's in Cmsar) some men 
of good understanding have been confi- 
dent, that they have observed many 
Neroes in a common footman, or day- 
labourer : and therefore persons . of this 
character, instead of indulging their in- 
nate pride, in insolence and sullonncss to 
their superiors, should endeavour, to tho 
utmost of tlieir power, to subdue it to the 
dictates of their duty: and remember, it 
was the great goodness of Almighty God, 
to place them in that low cotKlition of 
life, where the malignity of their nature 
would have the least room to exert itself ; 
and when; they have avoided much of 
that guilt, and that punishment, which 
higher degrees of power and salience 
would have devolved upj^ them. And 
this motive to modesty aiid submissiofi in 
servants will be much strcngtlienedrby 
considering that pride and stiffness wifi 
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vrays expose them to ill treatment. A mo- 
dest demeanour, joined tb a readiness, to 
execute the master's commands, is such 
an indication of a good mind and good will 
to their service, as naturally ^ns their 
aficction, and inclines them, in rctuni^ 
to do you all the good offices in their 
power ; and to make the yoke of servi- 
t'il^ sit as light and easy upon you as 
they can ; whereas the contrary beha\iour 
will always excite them to such degrees 
of rebuke and correction, as perhaps you 
can very ill bear ; and yet are obliged in 
conscience to submit to, whether tlicy 
be just or unjust. Servant's^ saith St. 
Peter, in the 12d chapter of his first epistle, 
at the 18th and following verses — Ser- 
va/ifs, be subject to your masters, •with all 
fear, not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward; for this w 
thank-worthy, if a man for conscience 
towards God endure grief, suffering 
wrongfully: for what glory is it, if when 
ye be buffeted for your faults, you take 
it yatiently ? But if, xvhen you do well, 
and suffer for it, ye take it •patiently ; 
this iVTrcceptable with God. From hence 
we learn, that servants arc not only 
obliged to submit to the just corrections 
of their masters, but likewise to such as 
arc the effects of frowarclness and ill 
temper. And as nothing is so apt to 
sour the temper of the best masters as 
sullenncl^ and insolence in their ^scrv.ints, 
so nothing is more apt to bring unjust 
correction upon them ; because it makes 
every thing they do disagreeable, however 
right in itself; and urges the master to 
lay hold on all opportunities and pre- 
tences of subduing and mortifying that 
evil spirit by the sharpest and severest 
correction. Whereas, on the other hand, 
humility and meekness have the happiest 
effects upon the dispositions of all they 
deal with ; they turn the edge of the 
sharpest rage ; they an' like wool-sucks 
to the fiercest instruments of war ; their 
yielding softness abates their violence and 
subdues their force. Meekness is, in this 
respect, like charity ; for as it bcareth 
all things, so likewise doth it coxcr a 
maltitudis of ^s. A soft answer (saith 
So\ictlf0a)^ wrath : but gritv^ 

ousJgfrds stir up anger. And again. By 
tiatmforbearance is a prince persuaded, 
(pujf' a soft breaketh the bone. 


That IS, gentle and modjest lilies 
the most hardened and obs^i^te 
tions ; and descend, as the 
presses it, like oil into the bones^ 
destyand humility areas the gravi^|rropml 
in a picture, which sets off the.fatrdtt oq* 
lours, and shews all the figures to graatar 
iid vantage, hlodesty, in a servantt ,pia^eilL 
all his actions in the, best light 
dines the most froward and , 
masters to bear with their infirmitioB^ f^^ 
put the best consCruction upon 
conduct. ...J , , 

But farther, Servants are not Cjiily to* . 
submit to the correetton of their masers, 
but they arc to profit and become b^.tcr 
by for amendment and reformation 
arc the end of all corn‘Ction : and there- 
fore servants must not think they , have 
done enough, when they have listened 
calmly to the master's rebuke, or sub* 
mitted patiently to his chastisenumt; for 
all this is to no purpose, unless they arc 
amended by it. And therefore they arc 
to observe, and^cflect carefully upon thfs 
reasons and circumstances of their mis- 
carriage and misbehaviour, whenever they 
have committed a fault ; and make scri9).is 
resolutions of more care and better con- 
duct another time. For example : 
was the rfiect of sloth and idleness. TmH 
my conceit brought upon me. Had Hr 
listened to good advice, I might have 
avoided this mischief ; and so on. And 
forasmuch as the business of most servants 
lies within a very harrow compass, the 
sum of their cm ploy njent being a train of 
the very same, low offices repeated every 
d^ with very little variety ; it is cvidy;|it^ 
thW as there is but a very moderate de- 
gree of capacity required to enable thep 
to know their tiuty, so' likewise as mo^ 
rate a degree of care and diligence jm{ 
enable them to discharge it as they 0 ]UgA|!^ 
and ihercfoi\-, whatever excuse there 
be for the first committal of faults, thetq 
can be none for the frequent repetition of 
them, especially after correction ; for even 
brute beasts will learn tp shun tlioac actions 
that arc attended with punishments, evcli 
against the instinct of nature. • They will 
learn to fly from meats and drinks - thnt 
arc naturally very agreeable and desirable 
to them : and therefore, for reasonable 
creatures to commit the sauie faults. to 
which they can liu\c no natural instinct 
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/requcnt rebuke and correction, is 
itflhfti) to become more than brutal ; to 
aci;ev0) b^low the beasts Chat perish. And 
th^db^ it is no ^'dnder, if the com- 
fn^Psad of such incorrigible creatures is 
.utt^ ridtl ^tid destruction. The master 
gicfwi ileary of correction, and lets them 
go their own way ; and their own way 
bcHi^^he way of vice and villainy leads 
to infamy and the gallows. And 
imml, ahis is also Cod's way of deal- 
ibg^w^th incorrigible sinners : for •vrhom 
Xt hv^tk^ he chasteneth ; but when chas- 
,(iening hath no cifcct for their amend- 
. lAhnt, he delivers them over to a reprobate 
sd^: 

^nd thus much in proof and expUcar 
of the hrst proposition I laid clow n ; 
namely, that servants are to obey tlicir 
masters. 

1 come now to the second proposition 
I proposed to speak* to ; and that was, 
that servants arc to be faithful to their 
masters. 

And this faithfulness is of two sorts : 
the first consists in an honest discharge of 
duly to them, in every thin^ they em- 
ploy you about, to the best of your abili- 
ties. If in bodily labour, you arc to la- 
bour in their service as far as your health 
jgjtt strength will allow : if in the abilities 
wyour mind, you arc to serve them to the 
cost of your understanding, without injur- 
ing their affairs by sloth, or delay, or ne- 
gligence ; and this kind of fidelity is op- 
posed to eye-service. 

, *The next sort of faithfulness consists 
In being true and just to your masters 
in every thing committed to your trust : 
and this fidelity is opposed to fraud fud 
tlieft. ^ 

'*^First, I say, you are to serve him with 
honest diligence, without idleness, 
mpect, or delay : and this the apostle 
x^niros, when he enjoins siTvants to be 
ibedient to their masters, not v^ith eye- 
^ervicCf as men-pleasers, but as (he ser- 
^dnts of Christy doing the wilt of God 
from the heart. That is you arc to cm- 
‘ ^ploy yourselves diligcnrly in your mas- 
ter's scryjec, not barely whilst his eye is 
upon you, ^d you arc apprehensive of 
being chastised for your idleness ; but at 
All times ; even when he is least likely to 
see ot to punish your neglect. And this 
you 9X0 to do in discharge of a good con- 


ftciemre, becau:,e you arc pa^for it jour 
time and sti^igth dre no longer your own, 
when you arc hired; &ey arc Wttt 
, tor’s; and to be employed in hU 
and cbnseqUIcntlyyou cannot employ thcm< 
as you pkase, but ids he directs: nor catt 
’ you misemploy them, or witli^4iold them,, 
from him, without manifest fraud and In- 
justice. Robbing a nian of the time be 
. hath bought of you is just as wicked . 
to rob Mm of his moneyi or bis’ 
or any other purcha^ he hath jpaid for. 
The injustice is exactly the same in both 
and therefore the apostle saith, ,you are 
to be obedient to your masttrs^ not with 
eye-service, as mcn-pleasers ; but as the 
servants of Christy doing the will of Obit 
from the heart ; that is, you are to dis- 
charge the duties of your service out of 
a sense of conscience, in full assurance 
that in so doing you do what God requires 
of you ; for God requires justice^ in all 
your dealings, and will severely piiniiih 
tiic neglect and violation of it : and there; 
fore, although your master doth not be-, 
hold your idleness, God secs^it, and will 
require a severe account of it ;;^aiyl you 
can no more escape his vengeance tlian 
you can* avoid his sight : besides, it lias 
pleased God so to order the state of things 
hero below, that diligence and industry arc 
the sure way to health, and credit, and 
prosperity in the world. 

Idleness is able to destroy tht^est con- 
stitution of body and mind that ever was 
framed ! and I myself have observed bog- 
gal's, who began iii sloth, end in real 
inlirmities, and a ruined constitution. 
And it is notorious of numbers of people 
that they lose their limbs for want of using 
them ; whereas all the powers of soul 
and body arc remarkably improved by 
application and c.xcrcisc. Milo, who had 
just strength enough the first day to lilt 
a by constant practice of lifting him 
every day, became at last to have stiength 
enough to lift bin), even when he was 
grown up into fin ox : and the greatest 
prodigies of wisdom and science tluil 
over appeared in the world had .their 
beginnings in the same low rudiments, pf 
knowledge with the rest of mankind. 
Men are born, in the general, nearly 
equal : instruction and industry, c^ture 
and diligence, make the great distinc^j^ 
between man and man. Industry bf 
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so cxcdtent^a ndtare) that -it vrifl scarcely, 
suffer any 1>ounds to be set to our im- 
provement ; nor is it possible to say^ to 
tvhat strength of body and mind tmwea- 
ried application will ipariy us at the last ! 
and therefore Sobmon most dkcellently 
advises^ Whatever thine hand Jindeth to 
da^ do M viitk alt thy mi^ht, A motto, 
that ought to be graved in characters of 
gold, over the shops of all artists, as well 
as the closets of the studious, f Solomon 
well knew the worth of diligence, (and 
perhaps none but the wjscst man that ever 
lived was acquainted with its full value,) 
and therefore he is large in the praise of 
it : He beewnetk poor that dealeth with 
a slack hand ; but the hand of the dili- 
gent maketk rich, Again, The hand of 
the diligent shall bear rule ; but the sloth- 
ful shall be Wider tribute. The soul of 
the sluggard desircth^ and hath nothing ; 
but the soul of the diligent shall be ?nade 
fat. And again, Scest thou a man dili- 
gent in his business ? he shall stand be- 
fore kings ; he shall not stand before 
■mean men. And therefore, if you will 
not bf^^ligont and industrious lor your 
masters' sakes, be so at least for your 
own; to acquire such habits as will 
slivngtlien your body and your mind, 
and raise you to credit and prosperity in 
the world: and, what is more, will keep 
you out of idleness, the great parent of 
vice andlwickednoss of every kind, which 
will clothe you with infamy and rags, and 
bring you to certain ruin at the last ; will 
destroy you, body and soul, 

The last duty required of servants is 
iaithfulness to their trust; that is, an 
honest care and management of all goods 
and things committed to their charge, 
without fraud or waste. And this is of 
all others the higliest and most important 
part of the servant's duty ; because his 
own conscience, and his master’s intcircst, 
arc more jicarly concerned in it l]>an in 
any other: it being oftentimes in the 
power of a wicked servant, by one hour's 
wilful villainy in this point, to ruin 
the best master and wealthiest man. And 
therefore the apostle, in the words of my 
text, enjoins servants to be obedient to 
therr masters, in singleness of heart ; that 
is, whh an honcat and upright mind. 
And (Titus, ii. 9.) he directs that bishop 
to exhort servants to bt obedient to their 


madersy and to phase them well ad 
things ; not answering pur- 

loining ; but shewing all go^ -j/kletity^ 
And under this head of pundining^^^ 
be reduced all frauds of every kim? all 
bribes, all false weights and meisorcBy 
by which the servants are profited, aad 
the master is injured ; in short, qll po$m 
sibleways whereby servants are wok to 
make gain, or interest, or friendship 'for 
themselves, to the loss and damagfS of 
their masters : for all these ways of gain 
are downright frauds and thefts, aaod are 
but the more criminal, as they am 
trived with more subtlety and security « 
nay, tiiis sort of cheating is much basm; 
and more villainous, than common steaU 
ing; because you do not only defraud 
your master but you likewise break faith, 
and betray your trust at the same time : 
you add treachery to theft ! and therefore 
this villainy is doubly hateful to God and 
man. 

The other way of being unfaithful lo 
your master is by wasting his goods, ^ al- 
though without profit to yourself, m* 
suffering them to be cmberzled by others ; 
and this is, in effect, and in the conse- 
quences of it to your masters, the v«y 
same with wilful fraud and theft, 'for 
what matters it to your master whd^ 
he is injured or ruined by your fraud^^W 
by your negligence I So that the brfftch 
of trust in you, and the evil to your mas- 
ter, is exactly the same in both, Ha 
trusted you with h|b substance, and you 
ha\e betrayed h ini to his damage; it may 
be, to his ruin. 

As the world is constituted, it is 
passible to live or transact our aft'airs m 
life without confiding in somebody or 
other, upon a thousand occasions ; and 
on whom can you depend with so milch 
security as on him that cats of your 
and is bound by all the tics of duty sdni 
conscience to be faithful to you ? And 
what advantage would it be to masters, to 
be secure that their servants would not 
themsehes cheat them, if at the same 
time, through their idleness or negligence, 
they suffer others to deiraud them I And* 
therefore, he that suffers his master to be 
injured through his fault, although with- 
out profit to himself, betrays bis trmC, 
and is as criminal m the si^t of God, as 
if he had injuted him for his own gain ; 
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nay, mther/ he is inore criminal ; for he 
that injures his master for his own profit 
bath i^ine jplea; some pretence for his 
vilUjjby, "^and some temptation ' to it ; 
whAas.he that 'iajures him without any 
Hadvautaga to himself hath no pretence, 
not so much as the excuse, of a tempta* 
tkm for his wickedness ; and themforc 
such a one takes to himself the most 
fOtndatous 'end detestable character in 
the worid, that of being wicked for wick* 
edness sake. 

And here I must take notice, that 
thoie is one kind of waste wherein serv- 
antsf arc more frequently faulty towards 
their masters than any other ; and that 
is, waste of food, and this is of ttvo 
sorts : one is, vvh(*n they sufi'er any meats 
or drinks, tinder their care, to perish, be 
loir, or become useless, through their 
negligence. Now every waste of this 
kind is a grievous wickedness ; inasmuch 
as, besides the injury to the owners, it is 
despising the Divine bounty and l)cncfi- 
ccnce; and, in effect, trampling the gifts 
God under foot. Which is surely a 
most shocking complication of insolence 
and ingratitude! and one would think 
our blessed Saviour Jesus <.!hrist Lad ef- 
feutualiy guarded against tliis guilt at the 
of that glorious miracle, whereby 
mfed so immense a multitude with five 
loaves and two fishes (St. John, cli. vi.) ; 
for when he liad done so, he gave ex- 
)^ss orders to gatJkr trp the fragments 
that remain, that notHjaig be tost. Al- 
though this food was produced in all the 
abundance of Divii'i* inuniliceiice, and 
with all the ease of Almighty power; 
yet care was taken by the very Creator 
liimself, that not the least part of it 
si^uld be abused to waste. ■ 

-tfhe next kind of waste which ser- 
vamte arc too ti'cquently guilty of, is the 
abuse of meats and dnnks committed to 
their care, to the purposes of riot and 
excess; to make themselves useless to 
all the duties of their station, it may be, 
to. their own, and to the ruin of others : 
nay more, oftentimes to the intoxicating 
the servants of others, so as to make 
them also useless at best; and too often 
even destructive to the houses, and 
limbs, and lives of their masters and mis* 
tresses intrusted to them. How dreadful 
a guilt is this, thus to pervert the pur- 
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th^^pl^inc bctidficcnce 1 ’ Negli- 
gent waste is trampling the gifts of God 
under foot ; but riotous waste is turning 
his blessings into curses; into cur^ 
upon yourselves aiid others 1 To how 
many e)A:e]lent purposes mi^ht those 
wastes of excess, now so pernicious, be 
applied ! to lighten the lalmum of life ; 
to soften the bed of sickness, to make the 
widow* s heart sing for joy What infi- 
nite evil doth waste commit! ! what infi- 
nite good doth it prevent, and pervert; 
and the authorn it, how extensively 
are they, how effectually, how emphati- 
cally wicked ! 

But there is one point whcrcui the 
fidelity of servants is more eminently re- 
quired tlian in any other whatsoever, and 
yet where they are wont to abuse and 
betray their trust more than in any 
other : and that is, the care of their mas- 
ter’s children. 1 shall omit a thousand 
instances of misconduct and abuse, and 
instance only in two. The first is, that 
abominable custom among servants, of 
teaching children vice and wickedness, 
as the first rudiments of knowledge. 'AikI 
thi.> is so notorious, that, take any child 
you meet, and it is odds but the fii-st sen- 
tence or word he learnt to speak, w.'t^ 
either an oath or an ill name : and if ser- 
vants are taken to task for this villainy, 
they answer, th(‘re is no manner of harm.^ 
in it, because the poor child does nok 
know what he says. Perhaps he doe-: 
not ; I)ut yet it is more probable that ho 
does ; for it is certain, that childixm often 
understand words even before they can 
speak tliem ; and if they do speak some- 
ill words before they understand them, I 
daic say, it will not be your fault if they 
continue long in that ignorance; for the 
same corruption of mind that prompted 
you to teach them tho.se ill words, will 
also prompt you to make tl\em under- 
stand what is meant by them, as soon as 
you can"; and not only undemtund, but 
practise too. Ye wicked creatures ! lit- 
tle do you consider, that the first impres- 
sions made upoaL children, always sink 
the deepest, and. last the longest, and are 
hardly possibl-.^ to be efiaced from the 
mind. And therefore Solomon rightly 
advises, a child in the he 

should go, arid when he is old, he will riot 
depart fromt it. And the observatioa is 
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full tru 0 , 1 am afraid, .mol^ so, if you 
train hlin up in the way he slioufiS hot 
go. Shame ‘ is the great guardian of 
yputh, the great barrier that s^curef them 
from sin and wickedness ; nfid if that be 
early taken away, a hood . of vice will 
break in upon them like a torrent, and 
overwhelm thc«^wholc man. Alas 1 little 
do ye consider w^at you will have to 
answer for at the great day of account, 

' who, in return to all the care and kind- 
ness of a good master, have destroyed, 
perhaps, his only child, and turned the 
innocence of an angeWnto the guilt of a 
devil, I vMJiild to God, that, in order to 
deter servants from tins abominable prac- 
tice, there were laws to make all crimes 
of this kind punishable by the most tor- 
menting death that ever was invented ; 
and yet, when that was done, it would 
make but little atonement for those inh- 
nitely greater torments of lidl, to wduch 
tliose wretches had betrayed so many 
helpless and innocent infants. 

The second instance 1 shall m(‘ntion of 
the infidelity of servants to the chihlren 
of tli.ejr, masters, and too often to them- 
selves, is llattcry ; a vice which is found- 
ed in the worst con uption of a wicked 
heart, and is the greatest deslroycr of 
every virtue in the soul ; it is a rank 
manure which raises nothing but weeds 
in the best soils. Nor is this all ; for as 
it raises and feeds the worst weeds, it kills 
the best plants, and sutlers iiolbing good 
and salutary to live near it. A flatterer 
always puts me in mind of those filthy 
beasts mentioned by many naturalists, 
whose way of destroying all that will en- 
tlurc them is by licking them t<i death. 

And thus J have doiu’ wi?li the sev<*ral 
parts of the servant's duty ; and the sum 
of all that God requires of bim, is this ; 
first, that ho be obedient to all ins mas- 
ter’s just commands ; that is, such as 
are not cuiurary to the laws of (iod, or 
the laws of the land ; but he is not to 
obey him in any thing that is evil ; there- 
fore he is not to swear, or lie, or de- 
fraud, or commit any sort of vice or vil- 
lainy, in obedience to his master; be- 
cause God has forbidden him to do any 
of these things; and he is to. obey G6d 
rather than man. 

Secondly^ He is to obey his master - 
with fear. And this will make him cau- 
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tious and observant ; will^cbgck^lAie, na- 
tural pri^c an||.,<peiTcrsenesS;.Qf, human 
nature, an<^ b^ng him, by degrees, to 
discretion and prudence ; for wisdjMm, 
and all virtue, begins mid ^foup#d in 

Thirdly, He is. to obey cheerfully, 
with good-win doing service; and., there- 
fore he is carefully to -avoid all pride- and 
insolence, all short and sullen^, answj^. 
These are the fa^ilts that make- servants 
hateful, and render every thing they do, 
disagreeable, and expose thenkt to the 
wrath and vengeance of their master; 
whereas modesty and checrfolness jee- 
commend both themselves, and. every 
thing they do ; and place all* their ser- 
vices in the best light. 

Fourthly, They arc to submit to the 
conx‘ctions of their masters, whether just 
or unjust; and not only to submit to 
them, but to amend by them. To bo.:, 
incorrigible even in neglect (and much ' 
more in guilt) is a most shameful charac- 
ter ; and sehlom ends but in utter ruin. 

I’ifthly, Servants arc to use an honest 
diligence in the discharge of their duty; 
and this, in opposition to idleness and- 
eyc-MTviee ; and this they are to do, first, 
for conscience-sake towaids their masters, 
because God rc<juircs it of them : nbd, 
secondly, for their own sakes, beCfLtisc- 
diligence and industry arc the sure mi^n^ 
to health, and credit, and prosperity in 
the world. .V 

And, in the last place, Servants are* to 
be true and just to their masters; and 
faithful in the care and discharge of all 
trusts committed to them (especially the* 
care of his children); and are neither t(f 
injure or defraud them themselves, nor to 
sutler others to do so ; because all the 
injury you do your master, if it be for 
your own profit, is theft ; and the *^FSt 
of all thefts, because it is attendied wktv. 
trt-acheiy and breach of trust; and if il? 
be without profit to yourself, the injury 
to your muster, and the breach of trust 
in you, is still the same ; and you arc at 
the same time more inexcusable, be- 
cause you commit wickedncsi^ for wick^’ 
edness sake. 

And now, my brethren, when you, 
have discharged all these parts of your 
duly, the next thing incumbent upon 
you as good Qiristians, is to be content 
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witii that low condition of life in which 
it hns pleased God to place you ? and 
you will be content, if you consider, 
that God governs the world ; and chat all 
his aj^intments arc the appointments of 
the wisest and the b<.*st of all beings. And 
therefore, whatever state of life he assigns 
us, must be the very best that could be. 
assigned Us. Had you been placed in a 
bigtor station, how can you tc^ll what 
pride and insolence, what vice and \il- 
lainy you had b<‘eii cxposc'd to, which 
might have ended in the destruction both 
of your body and soul ? And therefore, 
instead of n^piniiig .at your condition, you 
are to bless God, who hatii not Iccf you 
into so great temptations as wealth, an<l 
jfower, and grandeur aie, but deliv<'red 
you from evil. If 3011 siifier from a se- 
vere master, consider, that although you 
might not have deserved chastisement at 
liis hand, you have desorxed that, and 
much more, at the hand of God ; and 
what is it to you, by what instrument it 
pleases (Jod to execiile liis correction 
upon you ? And this you know, that if, 
%'hen yc do ucl/, and .si((i'i'r f(,r /V, ye take 
it patiently^ this is act ijd able u ith Cod, 
Consider moreover, that although your 
condition is subject to many incoineni- 
cnccs, yet, in the midst of those, it has 
one great and peculiar ad\aiitage; and 
that is, that you aixi freed by it iVoia 
some, if not all (he great an.Mcties of 
life. For w hat is all that, lor which llie 
sons of iiicii toil and ilisi]iiiet ilK inselves 
in this vale of misery, l)nt a little I’oeid 
and raijiient, and a convenient shelter 
from tlje weather? and two ot' these the 
Very worst of you have rtxniy provided 
to your hands, at your master’s t\,\ pence, 
without any care or trouble of your own ; 
and many of you have all three. Jiiit 
what above all gives tbe great and distin- 
guishing ^vantage to your condition is 
this : Uiat as you liave less to be anxious 
for in this world, you have less to be 
answerable for in the next ; to you loss is 
given, and of you less is required. What 
aiu: all the power, and wealth, and do- 
minion of this world, but so many great 
stewardships, of which the owners must 
give a severe account to their great Lord 
and Master at the last day ? And what 
man in his senses would wish to have a 
long and heavy account upon hu hands 
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the great day of judgment ? Do but 
imagine a mighty potexitate, suminohed 
together with his meanest vassal, to the 
great tribunal^ of God; and the questioa 
fairly put to him, What hast thou done 
with all that wealth and all that power 
I committed to thy charge ? Give an ac- 
connt of thy stewardship: '' Alas ! where 
is that mighty man upon earth, ‘that 
could give clear and satisfactory answei’s 
to these questions t W’^ho w'ould have 
wealth, who would have power, who 
would have a great estate, who would have 
an empire, upon tKese terms ? Whereas, 
when the poor servant is questioned, if 
he bus been a good man, his account* 
arc short, and his aiiswei's arc easy : Lord, 

1 have served thee, and been, faitliful to 
my master ; 1 bad but little, and I did 
my diligence gladly, to give ot that little* 
And the Lord shall answer, IVell done, 
thou good and faithful servant ; than 
hast been faithful in a few things ; I will 
make thee ruler oxer many things : enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord, 

To which blessed sentence, God, of 
his inlinite mercy, grant wc may^U^be 
Jiappily entitled, ihrongh the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ. Amen. .* 


S K U M O N CXXI. 

Jly Patrick I)i:l\ny, D.D. 

The Duty of jrusters to their Ser- 
vants. 

Kriiiis. vi, y. 

Ami ye, master^, ilotlic sametliiflgs unto them, 
forbearin;; threaten i«n? : knowingr that yoiir 
master also ii in lieaven ; neither is thf;re 
i«;sprct Ot’ persons with him* ' . 

"I’lir. apostle having, in the foregoing 
verses, directed tlie duty of servants, and 
urgetl them to a conscientious discharge 
of it, from a sense of duly towards God, 
and the rew'airds that would await their 
lidelity from his hand; proceeds,. in this 
verse, to enjoin the masters to do the 
same by them. Now, by doing the same, 
is not meant doing the very same things^ 
but doing the same reciprocal duties? 
that as servants arc to be faithful and 
3 A ... ... 
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just to thcir‘ master^, ahd to perform 
all parts of their duly towards them, 
from a regard to ccmscicnco, and the re- 
vrards of a future state, so likewise are 
masters to do the same unto them ; that 
is, to perform all the pans of llieir duty 
towards their servants, from the same 
motives and principles. forhearin^ 
threattning: or, rather, as the original 
word signi lies, remitting thtir threats; 
that is, not always executing the harsh 
declarations they have made, or resolu- 
tions they havi* taken up against them ; 
but refraining and receding from the se- 
vere sentences they ha\e denounced in 
their wrath; romemberins;, that they also 
have u Master in heaven, whose will 
they also violate, and whose commands 
they disobey ; and yet, should he exe- 
cute his just vengeance upon their trans- 
gressions, should he be extreme to mark 
•what is done aniissy xwho mi^ht abide it t 

From the words thus exidained, the 
business of this discourse shall be, to lay 
down the duty oi masters to their si*r- 
vaiits in all its parts ; and this 1 shall 
endesr.our to do in the e.xplu nation and 
proof of the following propositions ? 

First, Masters are to do justice to their 
servants. 

Secondly, I hey are to coircct ihcifi in 
their laults. * 

Thirdly, They arc to set them good 
example. 

Fourthly, Ihey are to allow thorn 
means of instruction in* llieir duty to- 
wards God, and leisure to jierform their 
duty. 

And, lastly, 4'Iicy are to encourage 
them in wcll-<loing. 

First, 1 siiy, masters are to do justice 
to their senants; and this justice con- 
sists in two points ; fu'st, in not exaeliiig 
immoderate and unreasonable labour at 
their liauds ; mid, secondly, in an honest 
payment of their wages. 

First, You arc to require ho more than 
an equal and moderate portion of labour 
from your servants : unlike those cruel 
£gyptiaa task-masters, who, as the text 
expresses it, made the children of Israel^ 
to serve with rigour, and made thtir 
lives bitter xciih hhrd bondage ; and at 
last proceeded to that extremity of cru- 
elly against them, that they exacted the 
same hard measure of work frum them, 


tvithou^allowing them the materials ne- 
cessary 10 the performance of it. Ye 
shall no more give the people straw to 
make brick : let them go and gather 
straw for theinsckes ; and the tale of the 
bricks Xi'hich ihep did make heretofore, 
tfoit shall lay upon them ; you shall not 
diminish ought thereof ; for they he idle, 
—For they be idle ; the common cry of 
all cruel and unmerciful masters, at the 
sanu' lime that their poor vassals are la- 
bouring out their lives in their druilgcry. 
A righteous man (saitk Solomon) re* 
gardeth the life of his beast ; hut the 
tender mercies of the teieked are crucL 
A man that hath any degree of goodness 
or humanity, Iiath compassion for the 
beasts that perish ; and, althougii they 
were made for his use, cannot bear li» 
sec them labour out their lives in pain 
and mis(‘ry ; much less can lie hear to 
behold his own f(*llow* creatures, who 
were made in the imago of Ciud, and 
are, by nature, his own equals; much 
less can he behold them, panting and 
toiling to death in his own service; 
much Iosa can he hasten their death, and 
make their iiics bitter xeilh haul bond- 
agi\ 'Fhis is tlie conduct of the righte- 
ous ; but the tender mercies of the 
u'iekcd arc cruel. And indeed there 
cannot possibly be a surer indication of 
abandoned corruption, of a disposition 
tlepra\cd to the last degree, lluui an 
hardened cruelty to those that are under 
our powTr ! for he that has put olf 
mercy, the noblest, the loveliest likeness 
of Almighty God here below, must, of 
necessity, put olf all virtue and all good- 
ness along with it. But let such wretch- 
ed criMtures remember that there is a 
God, V, III) h(*aroth tlu‘. voice of the poor, 
and the oppressed, when they cry unto 
him, as he did the distressed Israelites, 
when they groaned beneath their Irond- 
age; there is a God that will visit their 
cruelty, as he did the cruelty of those 
merciless task-masters, wdth signal judg- 
ments, and severe >engcancc. 

I know it is a received opinion among 
many ignorant creatures, who arc doom- 
ed to slavery, that they are never to cease 
from their toil in the presence of their 
masters. This my owm experience has 
led me to observe ; and, tJiercforc, it is 
the duty of all masters^ in that casc> t* 
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let them fiiow, that they do n«t expect 
incessant labour from them ; forasmuch 
as no constitution can bear it: and if, at 
any time, the necessity of their affairs 
requires uncommon labour and applica- 
tion at the hands of their servants, it is 
their duty to devise, to contrixe, ail pos- 
sible relief and refreshment for them un- 
der it, as well as to allow tlicm double 
relaxation after it. God knows, a state 
of servitude is a state wretelicd enough, 
in its he^t < iremnstanees ; ami, therefore, 
a good man shrmld endeavour to ligliten 
the burden, ami, instead of adding to the 
calamities of life, should make it his 
study, by all possible niothods, lo case 
and feliexe them, lo the utmost of his 
power. 

The next point of justice that we owe 
lo servants is, lo pay them their wages 
honestly. 

And, if justice be rightly defini'd, a 
\ irtuv (hat gives cvny o/ic what of right 
dthnps to him, the virtue is never mure 
itself, is never practised in greater per- 
ftciion, than when it is employcal in pay- 
ments of lliis kind ; for if the price of 
servitude be not a right, wliat is ? If a 
man hath not a just claim to what he has 
earned by the sweat of his bi:^)w, there, 
is no such (liing as a just claim in the 
world. And yet it is but too notori(»\i'', 
that many men are so r(*gardless of jus- 
tice, as well as humanity, in this point, 
tliat tiiey do not scruple, first, to screw 
down their servants' wages to a poor pit- 
tance, and then defraud them of that pit- 
tance. l attle n*ganling the solemn com- 
mands of C!od to the comrary, and the 
just judgments he has denounced against 
this cruel injustice. The ua^es of him 
that is hired, Moses, (Lex it. xix. 
13.) shall 7iot abide with thee all night 
vntil the niorning. And again, (Deut. 
xxiv. 14, 15.) Taovshalt not oppress an 
hived servant, that is pour and net dj/ ; at 
hts day thou shalt gix e him his hire ; wef- 
i her shall the sun go doti'?i upon it, lest he 
cry against thee unto the Lord, and it be 
a sill nnto thee '. Here we see, that we 
should be so far from defrauding our 
servants of tlicirhire, that we are not to 
withhold the payment of it, even for one 
day ; for, as the text saitli, he is poor, 
and setteth his heart upon it. We can- 
not tell how strongly his ncctsisiticb 


may call for if that moment j nor can xVe 
fell hoW’ much he may suffer for want of 
it; it is a trifle to us, but it is his all. It 
is the price of many long and anxious 
hours; and, therefore, he setteth his 
heart upon it. It is like Jactvb's pur- 
chase of Rachel, dearly Ciirnt'd, and 
dearly loved ; it is a liappiness that 
cometli but seldom, and, therefore, it is 
inhuman lo delay it ; and much more to 
rob and defraud liiin entirely of it. A 
master, that had any humanity, would 
take delight lo make hits poor servant 
happy, as soon and as often as he could ; 
and would regard the robbing the la- 
boiirtT of his hire, as the cruellest and 
and most monstrous robbery in the 
w'ocld. Rut this is not all ; for oppress- 
ing the labourer in his hire, however this 
be clone, whetimr by defrauding him, or 
delaying paynu iit, or screxving him down 
to such a miserable price as will not af- 
ford liim the common comforts of life, or 
paying him in goods, \\ Inch he must sell 
at half-value ; all these, the last of these 
especially, is a crying sin, and one of 
tlic crmh'st oppressions that ctiT xx'as 
heard of ; and, therefore, it is no w.ondcr, 
if Clod, l>y the mouth of his prophet 
Malachi, denounces a speedy, vengeance 
against so much criulty: And T will 
come near to yor to Judgment, saith the 
Jjord (Mai, iii. o.); <ind 1 will be a svJft 
witness against the sorer lers, and 
against the adulterers, and against jahe 
sweaters^ and against those that oppress 
the hire ling in his wages. And, cer- 
tainly, if xxe liad but a jnoderate degree 
of good-nature, joined lo common ho- 
nesty, we should be so far from (.'ppress- 
ing the hireling, by diniinishiu'; liis ju.>>l 
demands, that xve sliould rather add to 
them : wc shtnild lake delight to sei* our 
poor dependents iluixe and pv^*^pe^, and 
become liappy under us. Tor, buivly, 
tlie most glorious poxver xind use of 
wealth is, to dithise joy, and health, and 
happiness wherever we come. That noblt* 
emblem of Ncbuchailnezzar (Dan. iv.) 
should, in some measure, he that of every 
man of poxver and wealth in the world. 

A flourishing fortune should, in this n*- 
spcct, resemble a flourishing well-grown 
tree ; as it grows great anti strong, as 
the leaves thcrcoj' are fair, so should 
the fruit thereof be much ; and it should 
3 A 2 
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ht meat for many ; these are its noblest 
uses ; to relieve and to refresh, to pro- 
tect from storm and Uinpest, and project 
a salutary shade and shelter all around 
it. And yet some of the great trees of 
our earth are, in the very reverse of this 
character, of so malignant an influence, 
that they keep down and kill all that 
come under them; and, for that reason, 
should, like the fruitless tree in the gos- 
pel, beevtJown; u'hy cumber eth it the 
ground? And, indeed, it may but too 
truly be said of them, not only, why 
cumbereth, but also why curseth it the 
ground ? And, no doubt, in the just 
judgments of Almighty God, they arc 
ofletuimes not only cut down for that 
reason, hut also cast into the fire. 

The second duty masters «)wc their 
servants is, to coircct them in their 
faults; and this they are to do, not in 
such violence, and heat of passion, as 
may overset their reason, and carry their 
correction to excess ; nor 3’ct with such 
a stoic calmness, as might make it be 
mistaken for deliberate cruelty ; but with 
a tempvrate degree of just and reasonable 
resentment, and sucli us may convince 
their servants of the c\il and error of their 
conduct. For servants arc at all times 
apt enough to imagine, their masters 
only correct them to gratify their own 
ill-nature, or ill-bumour, without any re- 
gard to their amendment ; and, therefore, 
loine pains should be taken to remove 
iliis prejudice, and to satisfy our ser- 
vants, that our repr(H)r9 are meant for their 
good ; and that \vc take much more plea- 
sure in seeing them do their duty as they 
ought, tlnm in punishing them for the 
neglect of it. And this will make the 
duty of servants tf» their masters, like the 
duty of mankind to Almighty God, at 
tmee an happy', and a reasonable service. 
But, if this will not do, as God knows, 
many of them are hisensiblc to all nu- 
tional mctliuds of conviction, then sharper 
and severer methods arc to be made use 
of ; and, indeed, some servants are of 
such rough and intractable dispositions, 
so haughty, and so hardened, that they 
Are not to be subdued otherw ise than as 
we an* told a great captain subdued rocks 
by fire and vinegar. But, although se- 
verity he necessary sometimes, care 
«bould bo takoa never to uso it| but 


when it is nepcssary; and, therefore, 
that tcazing vexatious humour of soino 
masters is carefully to be avoided, that 
dwells eternally upon a fault, and de- 
lights in perpetual taunts and insults, 
upon the conduct and character of such 
as arc in subjection to them. This, as it 
is hateful and inhuman, so likewise it is 
a servile disposition ; and is a sure argu- 
ment of an abject mean mind. 

But to proceed. 

The point where servants have most 
need of correction and admonition, and 
yet meet with least of it, is in relation 
to their duty to God. Men arc apt 
enough to chastise neglect and error in 
the conduct of their servants, as far as it 
regards their own concerns ; but the 
concerns of Almighty God, the interest of 
religion and virtue, arc of less moment 
with them. And yet, in reality, the dis- 
honour done to Almighty God, and the 
eternal ruin of the meanest mortal, con- 
sequent to that dishonour, are, in them- 
selves, of infinitely more importance tluiii 
all the concerns of this world put tog«^ 
ther. Will any loss of this world bear 
any comparison with the loss of an im- 
mortal soul ! or any mortal gain weigh 
against that of saving a soul alive ! And, 
therefore* when masters arc immediately 
on fire for every transgression and neg- 
lect of their own will and pleasure, and, 
at the same time, cold and unmoved at 
the greatest enormities against the righ- 
teous and unerring will of God ; it is a 
sure sign that they have great regard to 
their own interest, and very little for the 
glory of God, and the salvation of souls. 
And, indeed, this is the great and crying 
complaint in tlie conduct of masters! 
their uttu:- disregard of the religion and 
virtue of their servants ! And, to this la- 
inentuhlc neglect, so extensive and uni- 
versal, is owing the present general cor- 
ruption among the lower part of man- 
kind. It is notorious, that servants arc, 
at this day, the most abandoned and 
profligate pait of the creation! and, 
when these marry, or, which is much 
more frequent, become parents by their 
crimes, their w'rctched issue are brought 
up without any sense of conscience, or 
fear of God ; for how should they in- 
spire any sense of religion into their chil- 
dreUi who arc utterly void of it them* 
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selves? And thus the lower part of man- 
kind go on from ignorance to iniquity, 
and are, at this moment, arrived to such 
an unspeakable degree of corruption as 
is amazing to behold, and dreadful to 
Chink of; such as were sufficient to 
draw down God's heaviest judgments 
upon the land ; so that we may cry out 
against this nation, as Isaiah does against 
the Jew'S, in the first chapter of his pro- 
phecy, ! sinful nation^ a people laden 
zdtk iniquityf a seed of evil-doers, chil- 
dren that arc corrupters / They have 
provoked the Holy One of Israel vnto 
anger ; they arc gone away backward. 
And to what is all tliis abomination, all 
this dreadful mass of iniquity, so justly 
to be ascribed, as to the neglect of mas- 
ters? I'heir conniving at the profaneness 
and irreligion of their servants, and en- 
tirely neglecting, either to exhort them 
to virtue and goodness, or to oblige them 
to a constant attendance upon the service 
of God. And, surely, masters of fami- 
lies would never be so careless in an af- 
fair of this consequence, did tliey consi- 
der what a severe account they shall give 
of this conduct at the last. All masters 
of families are governors and rulers in 
their own houses ; and it is the. duty of 
rulers to watcli over the conduct of all 
persons under their care ; especially 
those parts of it that are of the last con- 
sequence to them ; and, therefon*, as all 
rulers should be the ntinislcrs of Cod 
for good, so should they likewise be a 
terror to ex il works. 'I'hat this was Da- 
vid's sense of the matter, appears from 
the 101st Psalm, where he solemnly pro- 
fesses, that he will employ none but the 
rightetms in his service, and will not al- 
low any wicked persons to be parts of liis 
family. He that walketh in a perfect 
way, he shall serve me. He that xcorketh 
deceit shall not dwell xiithhi my house. 
He that tellctk lies, shall not tarry in 
my sight. And, as this is the duty of all 
masters, as mucli as it was David’s, so 
likewise is it no less their interest ; and 
this upon two accounts ; first, with re- 
gard to their children ; and, secondly, 
with regard to their fortune. 

First, With regard to their children ; 
for, as few parents have leisure, or are 
able, wholly to take care of their chil- 
dren themselves, there is often a neces- 


sity of committing them to the care of 
servants ; and it is certain, that, accord- 
ing as those servants are either wicked or 
well-inclined, the child is early initiated, 
either in the ways of virtue, or in the 
ways of vice ; and, as earlier habits last 
longer, and are haixlcr to be defaced, if 
parents have any regard cither to the 
happiness of tlieii* children in this world, 
or their salvation in the nc.xt, nothing 
ought to be of nearer concern to them 
than to commit them to the care of vir- 
tuous and religious servants in their ten- 
der ycai*s. 

As to the other point, surely nothing 
can be more the interest of all masters of 
families, than that all their servants 
should make a conscience of their busi- 
Jiess, and should perform all parts of 
their duty to them in singleness of heart, 
as vnto Christ. And therefore, tlic sure 
way to make them good servants, is to 
make them good men and good C’hris- 
lians ; and tliii sun‘ way to make tliem 
good (.'hristiansis, besides vvhathetli been 
already urged, to shew them good exam- 
ple, which was the tliird thing 1 pro- 
posed to speak to. 

Masters should set their servants a 
good example. l^\amj)lc sways the 
whole world, and ruins or reforms 
it, as it is good or evil I as kingdoms arc 
inAuenc*<‘d by the example ot the prince, 
and armies by the example of their cap- 
tains, and all societies of men by such as 
have authority over them ; families natu- 
rally fall into liic imitation of their fa- 
thers, and servants arc led insensibly into 
the manners of their masters. A good 
example is like a light set up on high, 
to guide nuinkiud in the ways ut salva- 
tion and truth; and, therefore, our 
blessed Saviour commands his disciples, 
and in them all Christians, Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may 
sec your good works, and glorify your 
Father xvhick is in heaven. The light of 
a good life is, indeed, a silent, but it is at 
the same time a strong, a living, and al- 
most an irresistible exhortation to good- 
ness; its native beauty attracts the love 
and admiration ot all that boliold it; and 
what men admire, they imitate. And if 
good example hath force enough to draw 
men to the imitation of it, alas ! ill exam- 
ple hath yet a stronger and mightier infiu- 
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enci* ; it prrv.^ils oven agjiinst exhorta- 
tion and instruction ; and it is vain 
for an ill man to exhort to \irtuo .and 
;^oodne'ss as Ion”; as his practice contra- 
dicts his precepts ; lor it is much easier 
to ruin by example than to reform by 
precept ; asjilfis farea'-ier to pulldown than 
to build up. And, tlu refoio, it is \ain 
for a lewd, a proliinc, an iille, and drunk- 
en master to expect a rnodost, a sober, 
an industrious, and a pious family. And, 
indeed, liow can a wicked master so 
much as expect that a servant should he 
tiiithlul to him, for the little pittance he 
receives from him, wht n he himself is so 
notoriously ungrateful and unfaithful to 
(iod, in return for all the blessings of 
life ? If you expect your servants should 
be honest and good men, let them see 
you go to churcli constantly, and behave 
yonrscbes with betoming humility and 
flevolion wJien you arc there; ht them 
see you act honestly and conscientiously 
in all your dealings; ht them not ob- 
serve you habitually carol ■'ss to retire 
jnto your closet to your morning and 
cvenin;' devotions ; or rather (not merely 
to insist upon negative goodness, {>r ceas- 
ing to do omI) let them obscr\e you reli- 
giously careful to call your whole family 
together, to join uith you in the worship 
of God ; h‘t them never hear a loose ex- 
pression., a rasli oath, or a profane Jest 
out of your mouths; hd your U^ht so 
shiuc fu ture them, that they ufay f^icyovr 
good uorksy and then will they be natu- 
rally led to glorify your Fui/ti v w/iich is 
in hvnxcn. And, surely, there cannot be 
a more lovely, there cannot bo so lovely, 
so glorious an employment in life, as 
that of leading in the ways of salvation 
and truth, and tonducting to rirrnal hap- 
piness. i 'aptdtn of our .sahalion^ is the 
most glorious title tl;at ever was confer- 
red even upon the Son of Go. I ! and, if 
so, certainly the contrary to all tins, the 
conductor to viceaiul villainy, the leader 
to death and destnu tioii, is tin* dread- 
fullest einploy'ineni , as well as tlie most 
hateful charactci m life. 

Hut, fourtiily, as masters are to admo- 
jiish servants in the ways of their duty, 
and to ^et them good example, so like- 
wise are they to allow them means of in- 
struction, and U'isure to perform theii 
diuty towards God. And this may be 


done at small expcnco, both of time and 
money, by allowing every member of 
your family a Bible and Prayer-book* 
together witli tiui Whole Duty of Man > 
and, if that he too great an cxpence, al- 
lowing one of each to the family in com- 
mon. .tViul, as the rates of these excel- 
lent books are, by the pious charity of 
some good men, reduced very low, this 
is an cxpence that most families can well 
bear ; or, if any arc yet so poor as not to 
be able to go to this small cxpence,! am 
satisfied that, by a modest applic atiou ti> 
their pnri.^h minister, such au invaluable 
treasure might be easily obtained ; and, 
when it is obtained, a vny small portion 
of leisure allowed ’to the servants for 
reading and contemplation, at proper 
seasons, will be sidficient for theiv in- 
struction in that which should be the 
great business of life, their duty both to 
God and man ; and this may be done on 
holidays, and other seasons of leisure ; 
or, if an hour or two were now and thin 
allowed to servants for this very purpose, 
as an extraordinary reward of diligence, 
]mssibly it might turn to very good ac- 
count. And, bi‘ assured, one Jiour llmx 
employed will bring a blessing upon all 
the rest. Or, if this be more than the 
necessary busiiioss of your calling will 
allow, (as t am salished it is not,) the 
Sabbath is the Lord’s ; h‘t that, at least, 
be alloweil your servants, for their in- 
struction in the ways of salvation and 
life ; and let it not only be allowed, but 
sec that it also be employed in hearing of 
.siTmons, and attending upon the public 
worship of God; and, above all, take 
care they arc not withheld from the ser- 
vice of God, by hi'iiig employed in the 
service o'* your luxury, vices, and \ani- 
tieb, as is often the case of cooks and 
coachmen ! and, if they are sometimes 
w ithheld by the necessary duties of their 
place, be j. your cave to see those omis- 
sions made up by a diligent attendance at 
other seasons. 

'riie last duty of masters is to encou- 
rage their servants in well-doing. 

liewurds and punislunencs arc the 
great springs' and wheels that si‘t the 
whole world in motion; there is hardly 
any thing to be done in life without the 
aid of one or both of these. And foras- 
much as there is a pride in human na- 
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turc that often sots itself against correc- 
tion, and is restive to ropn^ofs, but pliant 
and yielding to the least expressions of 
kindness, it is frequently found, that ap- 
phiuse and cncourageimiiit have more 
indiiencc upon us than correction and 
punishment. Pride 'is^ike the rust that 
seizes and stiffens the spring of an en- 
gine, and checks its motion, so that no 
foix:e can set it to work ; but kindness is 
like oil, wliieh smooths ami supples ilie 
machine in such a manner that tlie parts 
move of theinsf'jves. And this gentle 
method of dealing with our fellow crea- 
tures IS God’s own method of <lealing 
with mankind ; who, we are assured, 
doth not qlilict uiltin^itUy nor ^ritve the 
rhiidren nfmeni delight el h not in 

the death of a sinner, bat rather that 
he should turn from his unehedness, and 
lire ; and chooses ralherto lead us to re- 
pentance hy his goodness, than to drive 
us tv) It by his w'rath. And, as prudence 
and humanity prompt us to take this 
method of exciting our servants to duty, 
so justice and equity require, that when 
they have excelled in it they should be 
I'ewanlod and encouraged to the utmost 
of our power; f(3r the same motives that 
excited tliein to excel are tlie host en- 
gagements upon them to continue in 
well-doing. And, (iod knows, when a 
servant is truly faithful and diligent in 
the discharge of iiis <Iuiy, all the eiicoii- 
rageraent in our power is justly due to 
him. And, to speak reasonably upon 
this head, wdien a man lays out his wJiole 
time and care in our service, aiul makes 
it the study and business of his life to 
consult our happiness and our interest, 
how' can such a servant be too much en- 
couraged ? or rather, how can he be re- 
w'arded enough ? 

And yel, alter all, I am sensible there 
is one objection to this doctrine, which I 
do not well know how to get over ; .and 
that is, that the greater part of servants 
will not hear to be encouragi'd, but are 
wont to grow so insolent, as soon as their 
masters have shewm any uncommon re- 
gard to them, that they immediately be- 
come intolerable, not only to their fel- 
low-servants, but even to their masters 
themselves. For it is tlie nature of ser- 
vile spirits to be either low and creeping, 
to a fault I or imperious and proud, be- 


yond bearing; ai J, in truth, I am at a 
loss wliat to say upon this head, or what 
method of conduct to prescribe in rela- 
tion to such dispositions as the»>e, unless 
we imitate the conduct of Almighty God, 
who resistetk the proud, but gheth 
grace to the hxvlt/. If serv^ts always 
found that they constantly mse in their 
master's favour in proportion to iheir 
modesty and humility, and, on the other 
hand, found that every degree of priile 
threw them into as great a degree ot’ dis- 
grace, this, joiiK'd to pi'f^per instruction 
and admonition, would probably have 
happy etfeci^ upon their dispositions. 
liUt, ill truth, the great evil, which is the 
foundation of all this pride and per\ei*se- 
ness, is the want of a right sense of reli- 
gion and virtue. If they once knew that 
humilit}^ would make them amiable in 
the sight of God and man, and that pride 
would reiuhn* them detestable to both, 
tliey would st>on study to obtain the one, 
ami to avoid the other; would earnestly 
seek aftiT the or?ifWtc?it of a meek and 
{/uici spirit, which, in the sight of God, 
is of great price; and, above all, they 
would remember those two line observa- 
tions of Solomon, one in the ‘25)lli chap- 
ter of his l^roverbs, and the other in ibu 
l6’lh chapter : man's pride shall bring 

him low, but honour sJudl uphold the 
humble in spirit. Pride goetb before 
destruction, and a haup^hti/ spirit before 
a falh And those provmbs i would re- 
commend to all servants t«) bv'ar about 
them, like jewels of inestimable value, 
and repeat them with their prayers, us 
the surest charms, not only to preserve 
them in their places, but likewise keep 
them in favour both with C^kI and man. 

But there are two instances of encou- 
ragement, which I have, not yet men,, 
tioned ; and those arc, the regard that 
shouhi be had to the merits of a good 
servant in the last wills of the mast(*rs, 
and wlien the servant is past his labour. 

As to the first of these : Forasmuch as 
the small pittance which is pai<l to ser- 
vants, under the name of wages, is, God 
knows, but a poor reward for fidelity 
and diligence, it is the duty of a master 
to remember a good servant in his last 
will ; to make the best provision he can 
for him, against that time when it will be 
wo longer in his power cither to reward 
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Ill's fidelity or relieve his wants ; and, 
therefore, I would have a dutiful and 
conscientious servant always considered 
in the next degree to a dutiful child, and 
before a child that was undiitiful ; agree- 
ably to the wise man s rule, (Prov. xvii. 
20.) A wise servant shall bear rule over 
a son that causetk shamc^ and shall have 
fart of the inheritance. 

As to the second ])oint ; to wit, the 
regard due to a servant when he is past 
bis labour; 1 think there cannot be a 
greater instance of cruelty and inhiima- 
liitN , than to suffer an aged servant, who 
Iialh spent the \igour of his youth and 
health in our service, to be n:‘duced to 
misery and want, when his infinnitios 
have disabled him from furUior labour, 
lluiuanity would prompt us to take some 
care, even of a brute, in the same cir- 
cumstances ; for a brute, that had la- 
boured out his strength in our service*, 
that he might not want pasture and shel- 
ter for the poor remains ot his life ; and, 
surely, much more should it oblige us 
take sumc care of our poor fellow -crea- 
tures, ,nf an aged and a faitliful servant, 
in the decline of life. IVIethinks 1 hear 
the old servant crying out to his masfi r 
in this condition, as David doth to bis 
God in th(? 7fst Psalm; ('ast we not 
away in the time of a ; forsake me not 
when my strength f 'ailvth we. 

'Phe eases (d' sickne**-, or accidental 
loss of limbs, in our service, which <lis- 
ablo from labour, fall also under this 
head ; and are ratluT more calamitous 
than the case of old age; and, conse- 
quently, call at least for equal compiis- 
sion and humanity at our hands ; and, 
therefore, the cruelly of those masters i^ 
never to be forgiven, who make the mi- 
sery and misfortunes of their servant'^, 
reasons for casting tlu in off’ With vvhai 
face can such cn*aturcs cry out to Go«l 
iit their own calamity, as David doth in 
his distress. Turn thee unto we, and have 
mercy upon tne,Jor ! am desolate, and in 
misery ! 0 : go 7 ioi far Jrtmi me ; for 
/rouble is hard at hand, and there is 
nont to help ru\ 'riieiefore, my beh»\<‘d 
brethren, be ye merciful, as your Failiu\ 
which is in hearefty is merciful, and fail 
AOt to shew all the pity and compassion 
lo your |K)or servants which you your- 
hope for, and wijl have need of, at 


tlic hand of God, your great Lord and 
Master. 

And thus I have done with the several 
branches of the duty of masters to their 
serv'unts ; and have shewed, I hope, to 
your satishiction, first, That you are to 
do justice to them in pa^'ing them their 
wages punctually and honestly, and not 
laying more labour upon them than they 
are able to bear. 

Secondly, That you arc to corrc»ct 
them in their faults ; and that in such a 
manner as is most likely to avail for their 
amendment, especially such faults as are 
committed against the hiw' of God ; sucFi 
as lying, swearing, profaneness, lewd- 
ness, and all vices and immoralities 
whatsoever ; and this you must do, a'i 
well for their salvation-sakc, as also to 
guard your children from the infection of 
rheir manneis, wlio, if your servants arc 
C(>rni[>t, will hardly escape being tainted 
by them. 

I'liirdly, I shew'cd you, that you were 
obliged in set your servants good exam- 
ples, by honesty and conscience in all 
3 'our dealings, and by an exemplary life 
of piety and virtue. 

Fourthly, d'hat you were to allow' them 
proper means of instruction in their duty 
to (yoil and man; the use of lliblcs, and 
other books of devolion, and a proper 
portion of time to peruse them; the Sah- 
hatJi, especially set apart for this end, is 
not only freely to be allowed them, but 
care is to be taken that it be employed 
by thorn in hearing sermons, and attend- 
ing upon tile public worship of Clod. 

And, in the last place, as you arc to 
correct v'our servants in vice and error, 
so are \ou lo eneourago them in well- 
doing; to support them when they arc 
past their labour; and make the best 
provision you can for tliein ^at your 
ch'atli : and the consequence from all this 
will be, that your lives will be easier, 
and your business be infinitely better- 
done, than otherwise they ever would, or 
ever will be. 

And now, my brethren, if ye know, 
all these parts of your duty, happy are. 
ye, if you do them. 

Ami, indeed, you ought to do them 
from the sole motive mentioned in my 
text, knowing, that ye also have a Mas- 
ter in heaven^ ntilher is there respect of 
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persons ivith him. The little tempo- 
rary distinctions of lord and master are 
calculated only for this world ; for, in the 
world to come, all titles shall vanish, and 
all distinctions cease, and mankind shall 
be reduced to their original equality : 
high and low, rich and poor, the master 
and the servant, all shall be summoned 
before the great tribunal of God ! all 
shall appear alike, without precedence, 
and without distinction, other than what 
their merit shall give them in the siglit 
of God : with regard to every thing 
else, equal, as in the grave they rose 
from. 

Good God ! how strangely, how en- 
tirely, and how sadly will the state of 
things here below be reversed and 
changed at the great day of account ! 
when the mighty men of the earth shall 
be stript of all tiieir ornaments and ho- 
nours, and the title of good and faithful 
u n ant shall be the highest and noblest 
distinction ! Then shall the sons of va- 
nity see themselves reduced to a level 
with their meanest slaves j and not only 
so, but shall see some of those slaves 
placed high above^^ them. How will 
tlieir proud hearts c mortified, to Ix'- 
liold those poor wlfctchcs, wretches whom 
they would now scarce vouchsafe to 
look down upon, exalted to high degrees 
of honour and eminence, and themselves 
reduced to the lowest condition of mi- 
aery and contempt ! so low, that those 
very slaves shall pity them ! so low, as, 
perhaps, to beg a small charity from the 
mealiest of their creatures ; as (he rich 
man in the Gospel, who xvas clothed in 
purple^ and fared sumpt uouslif even/ dai/^ 
was n duceil to beg relief by the hand of 
that wretched creature, whose sores 
the dogs licked at his gate / to beg, 
that j^raham uould send Lazarus to 
dip the tip of his finger in cold ualer, 
to cool his tongue, flow many haughty 
masters will be reduced to the like sad 
estate at the last day ; siting t<) their 
slaves, and suing, as he did, to be denied; 
and receiving, instead of relief, the same 
severe return, Thou, in thp life-time, - 
ceixed^t thy good things, and this, thy 
slave, evil things, at thy hands ; but 
nov) he is cofnjorted, and thou art tor- 
mented / 

Therefore, my ))eloved brethren, let 


you loins be girded about, and your 
lights burning, and yc yourselves like 
unto men that wait for theiir lord. Oh ! 
set not your hearts upon the little tem- 
porary distinctions of lord and master, 
but remember that yowr Master is also 
in heaven ; neither is thero respect of 
persons with him. Remember, that the 
meanest slave upon earth is upon the 
same foot of natural equality, and of 
equal acceptance in the sight of God, 
with thi' mightiest monarch in the uni- 
vci*se.: all equally the sons of God, and 
heirs of everlasting salvation. What arc 
all the wealth and power of this world 
upon which w'C so vainly value our- 
selves ? What are they but great stew- 
ardships, of which the owners shall give 
a severe account at the last day? What 
then is the great business of life, but to 
provide, that we may behave ourselves 
so in this account, that, at tlic last, we 
may be found in the character of that 
faithful and wise steward in the Gospel, 
who?n his lord shall make ruler over his 
household, to give their portion of meat 
in due season. Blessed is thaU servant 
whom his lord, when hr cometh, shall 
find so doing. But, if that servant shall 
say in his heart, my lord dilayeth his 
coming, and shall begin to beat his fel- 
low-servants, and to eat and drink, and 
be drunken, the lord of that servant 
shall conic in a day when he looketh 
not for him, and at an hour when he is 
not aware ; and shall cut him asunder^ 
and appoint him his portion with the un- 
believers. 

From which dreadful and intolerable 
;doom, God, of his great mercy, deliver 
aN that hear me ; through the merits 
ambimediatioti of Jesus Christ, our only 
Saviour. Amen. 

S E R M O N CXXII. 

I 

By I ATRICK Delany, D.D. 

Till Duty of paying Debts. 

^OM. xlii. part of verse 8. 

Owe iKAnan thing*, but to love one another. 

The / apostle, having in the foregoing 
vers# enjoined us to render to every one 
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their dues — Tribute to •xlmn ' tribute j 
ouj^fo?!? to zc/iom cui(io?Uy hmmr to 'irhtm 
honour ; subjoins as an entf)iTenient of 
the same precept in oilier — Otic 

f !0 man any thing, lie first e\pres.seih 
the precept positively ; Ilcndcr to firry 
one thtir duc,s ; aud tlnn, to enl'orcc it 
yet stronp;cr, lie \aries liis phrase, and 
lays down the same precept a second 
time, in negative terms — On e no man any 
thing — One no man any things but to 
love one another ; i. c. discliarge every 
engagement, every obligation you are 
under, to every man, in every i elation of 
life ; take care you owe no man any 
thing but love and good-will ; for that is 
a debt, which, though you always pay, 
yet you will always owe ; tliat is an ob- 
ligation lliat never ends but with your 
life. 

The precept here delivered is general, 
and extends to every instance of social 
virtue ; hut the business of this discourse 
shall be to apply it to one particular 
duty, which is as little practised, and 
perhaps less taught, than any other ; 1 
mean the duty of paying debts ; a duty 
of as great consoijucncc to the well-being 
of society, as any other whatsoever ; as 
comprehending under it one great and 
important branch of conunutaiive jus- 
tice; and }et as utterly aiul as openly 
disregarded, as if neither the laws of 
God, nor man, nor nature exacted it of 
us. And therefore, to awaken you into 
a right sensi* of this duty, 1 shall con- 
sider the evils that attend the neglect of 
it, both as they regard tlu* di'blor, and as 
they regard the creditor. 

And, first, with regard to the debtoi. — 
Nothing is more manifest than tiiiit care- 
lessness in contracting debts, and negli- 
gence ill dischaigiiig them, ij» one of the 
most unhappy characters in life, and 
such aa draws more evils after it, than 
can well be counted or conceived; that 
spirit, as it is the etlect, so it is the cau^e 
of extravagance. Money bon owed is so 
much clear gains to a thoughtless mortal 
that has nothing but the gratification of 
liis ploi'Siires at heart ; and w itli how 
much more ease, and less interruption, 
this may be done, the belter. 'The con- 
sequences of such a conduct ans reflec- 
tions, which can only proceed frcim that 
wisdom which they openly despise, or 


nre utterly incapable of. I'his, of neces- 
sity, givi's them up a prey to the artifices 
of wily villains, that lie in wait to deceive; 
for tlicre arc those in the world whose 
whole business and purpose of life is to 
watch and to feed the follies of such ex- 
travagants : they give by ounces, that 
liny may receive by pounds. They arc 
ill the condition of the husband man, 
who commits his seed to the earth, in 
prospect of a good harvest, greater or 
less, according to the richness of the 
soil. They well know that the persons 
they deal with arc bad computers, and 
worse accoin plants ; and tluTcforc no- 
thing is more easy than to impose upon 
them in the value of what they vend, or 
the (juantily of what they receive. And 
if they should at any time happen to be 
restive, and suspect they arc defrauded, 
the men of the world know very well 
how to bring them dow n again to their 
own terms : they manage them as skilful 
warriors subdue strong towns ; they 
starve them into compliance: they know 
it is but holding their hand, and refusing 
to feed tlicir extravagance, to make them 
subscribe to any conditions they think 
fit to impose. ' 

1 low far do ihesj^g^^ien outdo the folly 
of Esau I lie sold birthright to gra- 
tify a real and cra\j ng w^ant, and yet lie 
sinned in selling it ; but these men sac*ri- 
lice thcii-s to such wants as are false and 
fantastic; to appetites that will not be 
satisfied, or at leajjt ought not to be in- 
dulged : nay, they oltentiines sacrifice 
tbeir health, as well as their inheritance, 
even to wantonness and fulness. The 
truth of it is, men of this character are, 
for the most part, in a worse condition 
than that of Solomon’s horseleech, tliat 
hath two daughters, crying, (nxe, giit\ 
Wine and women, play and pleasure, arc 
the daughU^rs of the horse-leech,’ less li- 
mited in their i. umber, but not less crav- 
ing, wasting, and insatiable ; and who- 
ever sufiers them to fasten on him is ef- 
fectually undbne. If men contracted 
debts for the necessaries of life, which 
they could no otherwise proem e, they 
were cxcuscable ; but to purchase need- 
less, nay perhaps pcniicious vanities, at 
the hazard of health, and fortune, and li- 
bei-ty ; at the hazard of every thing tliat 
is good and valuable in life, is folly past 
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forgivciu'ss : and yet if it were only a 
folly, it might bo borne with. But, in 
truth, this habit of running thoughtlessly 
into debt draws many other worse habits 
after it; lying, swearing, cheating, and 
all kinds of vice and villainy are its sure 
attendants ; nay, sometimes, even mur- 
der, and an open defiance of j>uljlic* jus- 
tice, as hath been st'cn in more than one 
uniiappy and dreadful instance. It is 
like that evil spirit in the Gospel, ^\ho, 
when he hath gotten possession, taketh 
with him seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself; and they enter in, and 
dw'oll there ; and the iaU fit at t of that 
man is unspeakably Motwe than the first. 

A spirit of extravagance, long used to 
be indulged, cannot bear to be restiaiiu'd 
or refused : and if it may not be gratified 
in the usual way, yet gratified it must 
be, at any rate. If rre<lit be cheeked in 
the common ctmise, new cfiannels must 
be cut, and new sources opi ned ; and 
this must be the work of falsehood and 
fraud, and every wickt'd artilice that can 
be devised. By this means the mind 
becomes corrupt and depraved to the 
*last <legreo, an<l tlie man is gradually 
fitted for the conversation of fiends. Na}', 
this sin is as stupid with regard to this 
world as oIIkt sins are witli regard to the 
next; it sacrifices all the solid and last- 
ing satisfactions I'venoftliis life, to small, 
present, momentary gratifications, witli- 
out the least ihonght of the dreadful con- 
seijiiences that await them ; an<l it ends, 
even in this world, as other vices do in 
the next, in the loss of liberty and liappi- 
ju.'ss, and the calamities of a dreadful 
confinement among cursed spirits : for a 
gaol is, indeed, another hell upon earth, 
and the best emblem of that mansion 
of misery; where you are surnninded 
with nothing but sin and alilietiun ; 
where abandoned wretches become yet 
more abandoned by society and exam- 
ple ; by the conversation of miscreants 
more vile than tjicmsclvcs; by mixing 
with the mo|it corrupt and 'profligate part 
*of mankind ; inflaming their past guilt 
by new and greater enormities every 
day ; living in utter defiance of God and 
goodness ; and, for the most part, dying 
either in a hardened impenitence, or the 
horrors of despair. And yet this is the 
end to which the young; the guy, the 


pleasurable pai of mankind are hurry- 
ing on, with as muih eagerness, as if 
they thouglit it impossible ever to be at- 
tained too ^oon. And,' indeed, if this 
were only the pursuit of youthful folly, 
the evil were in some degree to be en- 
dured, because age and experience 
would be sure to abate it; but, in truth, 
it is. often the vice of every age, and 
every condition in life — wherever pride 
and vanity reign, there extravagant aims 
aiv pursued, and fantastic distinctions 
sought after, at the hazard of every feli- 
city ami security in life. Turn your 
ryes upon the w'orld, and you will be- 
hold one half of mankind living appa- 
rently above tbeir fortune; and what is 
living above their fortune, but living to 
sure <l('struciic>n, both ojf themselves and 
family^ as well as all those they deal 
with ? One man is above making use of 
the limbs which Ciod hath bestowed upon 
him, to convey him where his business 
calls ; and so rides in a coach for a few 
months, at the hazard of wanting shoes 
for the rc‘st of his life, when his folly 
hath reduced him to his feet. 

Another, who hath wherewithal to 
purchase a lioiise, every way convenient 
and suited to his circuinstanc(;s, eannot 
be content without magnificence, and 
rooms of state, which are of no use, but 
to be looked at : these are not to be at- 
tained witlioiit a foreign fund ; and, just 
when the building is at the point of 
being finished, his creditors come and 
take possession of it, and he and his fa- 
mily arc turned out of doors — and, per- 
haps, witliout clothes enough to cover 
tlieir nakediK ss, or hide their shame; it 
may be, too, without knowing how to be 
slielU'icd from tlie inclemency of the 
we ather, or where to seek for a morsel 
of bread. This is oftener the case, in 
effect, llioygh not exactly in the circum- 
stances now mentioned, tliaii is com- 
monly imagined ; nor are the instances 
few or rare, i)i' persons utterly undone by 
living beyond their fortune. In this con- 
dition, abandojjed at once by their 
friends, and hy^ he fund or income by 
which they sub. isted, deserted by every 
tiling but Uicir pride, whither shall the 
unhappy wretches turn themselves ? 
Their vanity seas tltcin above all honest 
indubtiy in a low way ; for that, for the 
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most part, remains with thrni like a 
rnnning sore that drains their vitals : and 
eitlier urge them to starve in an honour* 
41 able wny, or drive them to violent and 
desperate courses for sub>istenco, till 
they end in infamy. And altliough such 
a creature is little to be pitied upon his 
own account, yet is his fall often to be 
lamented, on account of many others 
that are involved in his ruin. An ho- 
nest friend that was drawn in to be 
bound for him, and is undone by his 
munilicenre ; or an innocent family that 
were too young to he partners in his 
folly, and yet must share liis fate, and 
arc given up by it to prostitution or po- 
verty ; or an honest and kind parent, 
who expended more than ho could well 
afford, to bring Ws son with more ad- 
vantage into the world : perhaps, too, a 
virtuous and \aluable woman, innocent 
of his pride, and yetenished in his full ; 
though, it is to he hoped, this rarely 
happens, the wife being loo often the 
great incentive to the husband’s vanity ; 
l^and, of consequence, less to be lamented 
in the ivun in which she is involved. 
These, and a thousand such liki* cala- 
fiiitics, are the necessary and unavoid- 
able consequences of profusion and ex- 
travagance; of carelessness in contract- 
ing debts, .ind negligence in discharging 
them; these arc the CNils which thought- 
less mortals draw upon their own heads, 
and those of their nearest friends, by \a- 
nity and unthrift. And yet, great and 
various as these arc, they arc few and in- 
considerable, in comparison of those 
brought upon the rest of mankind by the 
same cursed spirit. 

Every one knows th.at the whole busi- 
ness of trade, by which naiioria grow 
great and happy, is carried on by men of 
diligence and industry, of fortunes, for 
the most pan, too small (at least, at tlicir 
first setting out) to support them in indo- 
lence ; and that their profit arises princi- 
pally from quick returns. It is plain, 
from hence, that running in debt with 
tradesmen, and neglecting to pay them 
in due time, is utterly ruinous to the 
whole business of trade and commerce; 
and absolutely destructive of the very 
principles upon which, it is built, and by 
which it subsists; and yet this is a crime 
&very day committed by men of fortune and 


quality, with as little remorse as they cat 
and drink ; and, if the tradesman de- 
mands his moiK'y, it is odds but he it 
either threatened, or turned into a jest: 
the son of Siraeh’s wise observation is 
here every day verified ; T/ie rich moK 
hath (tone XLTong,and 1/et he ihrcaicncth ; 
the poor is ‘wronged^ and yet he must 
entreat also. If threats will not rid 
these men of their importunate creditors^ 
then are they to be deluded with fair 
words, and plausible excuses, to psiy at- 
tendance from day to day, to the loss of 
more time, and neglect of more business* 
than perhaps the debt is worth ; and so 
the first injury, instead of being repaired, 
is doubled. And yet the gentleman deb- 
tor, the author of this evil, is so far from 
repenting of it, that it is odds but he 
vaunts his wit and dexterity in doing it. 

a madman (saith Solomon) u^ho cast- 
eth firebrands, arrows, and death ; so is 
the man that deceheth his neighbour^ 
and saith, am I not in jest ? — And, in- 
deed, it is scarce to be conceived how 
any man can deal more destruction and 
ruin around him, than by deceiving and « 
breaking faith with the fair trader ; for it 
is well known, his credit, his whole sub- 
sistence, depends tipon keeping hit 
word, and being strictly punctual in hit 
payments and his promises ; and, if he 
fail in these, he is undone at once. And 
how is it possible he should not fail, if 
the gentleman he deals with fail him ? 
He hath no way of raising money but by 
sale of his goods ; a ml, if those to whom 
they are trusted will not pay him, it it 
impossible he can pay his creditors ; and, 
if he <Io not pay them, it is impossible 
but hi- must he ruined, and, perhaps, 
many more with him. For traders are 
linked and dependent of oiu' another ; 
and one man’s fall throws dow'n many 
more with him • the shopkeeper is in debt 
to the maker or the merchant ; and these 
again to the journeyman, the farmer, or 
the fonfign correspondent; and so the 
ruin becomes complicated, and extended 
beyond imagination; insomuch that the 
failure of one man here may affi ct many 
others in the remotest rc‘"ions of the 
earth ; may reach at once from w'cst to 
east, and from cast to west again ; and 
yet the fine gentleman, that thus scatter’^ 
cth JirebrandSy arrows^ and death around 
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kim^ shall cry, with great complacence 
to himself, and, perhaps, with great ap- 
plause from his companions. Am 1 not 
in jest f shall pride himself in having 
imposed upon the credulity of an indus- 
trious honest man, (with the added inso- 
lence of a contemptuous name,) and ap- 
pointed him to come for payment the 
next day after he is gone out of town. 
And, after all, to what purpose all this 
fraud, and falsehood, and delusion ! none 
in nature, but to have wherewithal to 
feed their folly and extravagance ; to 
have to throw away upon a horse, or an 
harlot ; or to pay a play debt — debts of 
honour as they are called, but, in truth, 
debts of infamy ! debts, which it was in- 
famous to contract, and which it is vil- 
lainous to pay, to the injury of the honest 
trader. A gamester, a sharper, that un- 
does you with false dice, or sleight of 
hand; a wretch, whom it is a scandal 
to converse or so much as to bo seen 
with, such a miscreant shall be paid off, 
though to your utter ruin : every engage- 
ment, every* security in life, shall be sa- 
crificed to discharge him ; whilst the fair 
dealer that supplietl )ou with the neces- 
saries of life is left to rot in a gaol, tor 
the food that fed )ou, ami the clothes 
that covered you. Can any thing he 
conceived more inonstious ? or is ii pos- 
sible to imagine how liuniaii nature ('an 
be sunk into a greater degn u ot eorrup- 
tion than this ? 

These are the practices of the loose 
and libertine part of mankind ; and, in- 
deed, what better can bt! expected from 
that vicious and thouglitless extrava- 
gance in which they live ? lint there is 
also another race of men, opposite to 
these in all other respects, wlio agree 
perfectly with them, in not paying their 
debts, and yet arc much more criminal 
on that score; I mean the needy and 
Covetous ricJi, who cannot pay, eillier 
because', they have made a new purchase, 
or because they will not break a sum for 
which they receive interest. A greedy 
purchaser is one that will run in debt 
with all mankind ; and, if he can help 
it, will pay for nothing but houses or 
lands; nay, by his good will, he will lyt 
pay for the.se, otherwise than by the 
profits that arise from them. I’hc 
thoughtless libertiuc is a man that spends 


more than he h th, and therefore can- 
not pay ; the greedy purchaser is a man 
that spends nothing, and hath la great 
deal, and will not pay, because he would 
have more : these are the greaU'St mon- 
sters in/ nature; compositions of covet- 
ousness and cruelty ! who oppress and 
distress every one they have to deal with ; 
who will pay no man themselves, and 
yet sufier no moital to owe them a 
penny ; they rack their tenants, and 
grind the face of the poor ; they drive 
a-way the ass of the fatherless^ (saith Job,) 
and take the 'wido\c*s ox jar a pledge; 
they cause the naked to lodge vsithouV 
clothings and they have no covering in 
the cold ; they ai c wet with the showers 
of the 7HountainSj and embrace the rock 
for shelter : men groiijj^ from out of the 
city, and the soul of the wounded crietk 
out. These men are I lie pest of society, 
and infinitely worse (lian robbers upon 
the high roads : thi*y rob, not from ne- 
cessity, hut from the insolence of power 
and plenty I in the spirit of calm cruelty 
and determined villainy! and, to com- 
plete lluir chariicterj they rob often-* 
limes even under the shew of friendship, 
with im])unity, and without rt'inorse: 
lu illuT can you guard against them ; nei- 
ther can you bring them to justice when 
you an; injured. And here tljc con- 
dition of the oi't'ditor is indeed dcplora- 
ahlc ; if llu*. tnulesman be. importunate 
forliis money, he is sure to disoblige; if 
it he k(‘pt trum liiin for a considerable 
time, lie must of necessity be a great 
loser, because he is dej) rived of the ad- 
vaniage of turning it in trade all that 
while. Whereas, if it had been paid him 
when it ought, he might reasonably hope 
lv> havj! doubled it bi fore that day. And 
yet, as tlu; case now stands, he. has not 
the advantage of receiving so much as 
the common interest for it ; nay, not 
only so, but if he lets it lie above a cer- 
tain number of years, be loses the princi- 
pal. it is to be piesuincd, that one rea- 
son why the law allows no interest for 
book-debts, is, b(;cause the trader cannot 
afibrd to let his money lie out so long as 
to derive any advantage from it by way 
of interest ; for the interest of money is 
but a trifie, in comparison of the advan- 
tages it may turn to in trade ; and there- 
tbre the law, to lay tradesmen under a 
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necessity of calling in their money be- 
times, allows them no interest for it 
while it is out. But still the difficulty 
remains how to call it in, since every one 
knows that the expences of a law-suit 
may very easily exceed the debt ; and, at 
best, you must of necessity be a loser 
even by gaining your cause. If indeed 
the law, at the same time that it prohi- 
bited book-debts from bearing interest, 
bad contrived some cheap and easy me- 
thod of recovering those debts, tradesmen 
had been well dealt by ; but to take away 
the interest of their debts, and tlig prin- 
cipal, aflci* some years, and yei leave 
them no way of doing themselves justice, 
but at the hazard of their ruin, hath the 
a])pearance of great hardship. For, be- 
sides the excessive expcncc of law-suits, 
the ill-will that such an attempt is sure 
to draw upon the tradesman is a weight 
which few men of that rank are able to 
bear. 'I’hc man he goes to law with, and 
all his friends and dependents, arc sure 
to bi'Come his mortal enemies from that 
^moment. The debtor, in that case, seems 
to think.* himself obliged to abuse the 
tradesman, and blast his rro<lit as much 
as in him lies, to justify liimsclf in using 
him so ill ; and blasting a tradesman's 
credit is the sure way to ruin him at 
once. It is finely obseiNodof an excel- 
lent writer, that credit is to the tradesman 
what honour is to the g<*ntleinan ; to a 
man that is truly such, his honour is as 
dear as his life ; to the trader, credit is 
as life itself, for he cannot live without 
it. Few of vou would knowingly and 
deliberately invohe yourselves in the 
guilt of murder ; and 3 ct you efl’eclually 
do this, when you blast the reputalion of 
an Inmost dealer ; for defainaiion is 
death to such a one; his bread depends 
upon his credit, and if he he robbed of it 
he must still VC ; and, cerUoinly, stabbing 
a man to the heart is a much less cruelty 
than starving him to death. Nay, you 
arc as cruel to your own honour in this 
case as you ani to the* tradesman's credit 
and life ; for honour is a strict and nice 
regard to every virtue in life, and more 
particularly to truth and justice. And 
therefore a man of honour that is nei- 
ther true nor honest, is a contradiction in 
terms ; a man that allows himself in any 
degree of fraud or lalsehood has actually 


degraded himself from his dignity, and 
has no more title to the honour than he 
has to the estate he has forfeited. 

But, suppose the tradesman's reputa- 
tion so well established as to bear up 
against the load of calumny that is 
thrown upon him on these occasions ; 
suppose him able to bear the double bur- 
den of calumny and a law^-suit ; yet w hat 
will all this avail him ? The debtor is a 
peer, or a parliament-man, or protected 
by those that arc ; his person is privi- 
leged, and his estate settled ; and, if nei- 
ther of these will do, he bids defiance to 
the ve ry execution of the law ; and you 
uthiupt it at the hazard of your life. 
'I’hesc are the difiicultics tliat .shop- 
keepers and men in business arc forced 
to struggle with, and too often sink uu- 
dcT : and if, in the number of so many 
bad paymasters as they have to deal with 
some should be so far touched with com- 
passion or remorse, as not only to dis- 
charge what they owe, but likewise to 
pay interest for it, beyond the obligation 
of the law, this is reckoned an uncommon 
mark of lii)crality and Ohristian heroism ; 
w heroas, in truth, a dealer that is kept 
out of his money a considerable time, 
hath no sulTicient reparation made him 
by Ix’ing paid botji the principal and the 
interest in the end ; because both toge- 
ther will be far from amounting to the 
profit he might jeasonably propose to 
have made by it in trade all that time. 
For sure no man in his wits would run 
ail the hazards and troubles of trade*, 
W'ho could propose to make as much ad- 
vantage by the common interest of money 
as he might <.’xpect from dealing with it. 
And this is a new reason why men should 
be careful to pay tradesmen in time ; be- 
cause though 110 accident should hinder 
you from paying them in the end, yet 
your clearing off the original debt, toge- 
ther with the legal interest which that 
sum ought to bear, is far from doing jus- 
tice to the tradesman, for the damage he 
has suffered in being kept out of his mo* 
ney so long. So that, when you think 
you have made him ample amends for 
detaining what was clue to him, you^ havg 
in truth injured him. 

And thus I have endeavoured to lay 
before you the several evils that arise from 
running thoughtlessly into debt, and fi’om 
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clela^ng to pay when it is in our power. 
Ancf yet this is a vice so universally 
practised, and so little thought of in the 
world, that 1 cannot cjuit the subject 
without making some application of 
what has been said, to all ordei's and dc'- 
grees of men that allow tiiemselvi's in it. 


SERMON eXXIH. 

By Patrick Delany, D. D. 

The same Subject continued. 

Rom. xiii. part of verso 8. 

Owe no man any thing, but to lo\e one another. 

In a former discourse upon these words, 
I laid down the duty of paying debts, to- 
gether with the evils which attend the 
neglect of it, both as they regard the 
debtor, and as they regard the creditor. 
The e\ils tcj the debtor, of being imposed 
upon eitlior'in tlie (juantity or \alae of 
what tliey take up upon trust ; and the 
great evil ol‘ making e\ponce easy, and, 
111 consequence of that, ruin insensible 
and ineiitable. 'Po the creditor, the de- 
lay of payment in due time draws end- 
less incoinoniences and evils after it; 
loss of lime, and trade, and credit, aiul, in 
consequenc(‘ of llu si*, inevitable, and, it 
may b*», extensive and complicated ruin. 
1 now proceed to make some application 
of what has been said, to all urdtTs and 
degrees of men that allow themselves in 
the violation or neglect of this duty. 
And, iirst, let me ask tlie thoughtless 
speiullhrift once again, what can be the 
consequence of his lunning in debt with 
all the world, but utter ruin both to him- 
self and others ? If the persons you deal 
with arc honest and indigent, how can 
you answer it to your humanity, to 
bring misery and destruction upon the 
most pitiable and most deserving part of 
the creation ? to destroy those by your 
extravagance, which oven cruelly and 
tyranny would be tender of? What is 
most provoking, and indeed insutl’erable 
upon this head, is, that those who allow 
tlicmsclves in this conduct often pass 
upon the world under the character of 
good natured men ; and you shall often 


hoar it said of sv jh a one, that he is no 
body's enemy but his own. But the real 
truth is, that every vicious man, what- 
ever he may be in bis intentions, is, in 
eflect, an enemy to the society he lives 
in ; and more particularly a vicious 
good-nature is one cjf tlie cruelcst charac- 
ters in life. It is kind only where it ought 
not : it is kind to every vice and every 
villainy; it is indulgent to everything 
but honesty and innocence ; Jind those it 
is sure to sacrifice wherever it comes. A 
good-natured villain will surfeit a sot, and 
gorgaa glutton; nay, will glut his horses 
and hounds with that food for which 
the venders are one day to starve to death 
in ii dungeon; a good-natured inonstei 
will be gay in the spoils of widows and 
orphans. Good-nature, separated from 
virtue, is absolutely the worst quality and 
character in life ; at least, if this b® 
good-nature, to feed a dog, and to mur- 
der a man. And therefore, if you hav« 
any pretence to good-nature, pay your 
d(‘bt4» ; and, in so doing, clothe those 
poor families that arc now in rags for ^ 
your finery ; feed him that is^ starving 
lor the bread you eat, and redeem him 
from misery that rots in gaol, for the 
dainties on which you fared dvHciousIy 
evertf day. And, l)esidi‘s the good you 
will do to others by those acts of ho- 
iiesty, you v\’ill do inhnilc good to your- 
selves by them. Paying of debts is, next 
to the grace of CJod, the best means in 
the world to deliver you from a thousand 
temptations to sin and vanity. Pay your 
debts, and you will not have where- 
withal to purchase a costly toy, or a per- 
nicious pleasuie. Pay your debts, and 
you will not liave what to lose to a vil- 
lainous gamester. Pay your debts, and 
you will not have wherewithal to feed a 
number of useless horses, or infectious 
harlots. In one word, pay yoiu* dcl>ts, 
and you will, of necessity abstain from 
7 miny fleshly lusts that iiar against the 
spirit y and briftg V’^n into eaj tiniy to 
sin, and cannot I'aii to end in your utter 
destruction, both of soul and body. 

On the other hand, if the men you 
deal with, and are indebted to, are rich 
and wily, consider they supply your ex- 
travagance with no other view' but to 
undo you ; as men pour water into a 
pump, to draw more irom it. Consider, 
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they could not afford to trust you, if 
tiicy did not propose to make excessive 
gain by you ; and if you think at all, 
think what it is to lose a fortune by 
folly ; to purchase superfluous and per- 
nicious vanities, for a short season, at the 
hazard of wanting necessaries for the 
tedious remainder of a inis-spent life. 
7’imc, which sweetens all other afflic- 
tions, will perpetually sharpen and in- 
Aame this ; as the gaiety and giddiness 
of youth go the wants of age will 
become more sharp, and more inconsola- 
ble, to the last day of your lives ; and 
severe reflection will double evei|r ca- 
lamity that befals you. And therefore 
the son of Sirach well advises, (Ecclus. 
xviii. 33.) Be not made a beggar by 
banqueting upon horroKing ; Jar thm 
shah lie in wait far thy own life* And 
again, the same wise man must excel- 
lently observes, That he that buildetk 
his house with other mcn*s money y is like 
one that gatherctk himself stones for the 
tomb of his burial ; he erects a sure mo- 
nument, not only of his folly, but of his 
ruin ; and the consequence is the same 
from extravagance of every kind ; but 
with this difl’erence, that the ruin de- 
rived from wine and women is the 
most dreadful of all others; as it in- 
volves you at once in the double distress 
of disease and want. Who amongst yoq 
can at once bear the united racks of 
hunger, and infection, and an evil con- 
science ; and yet this is what you must 
feci, although it be what you cannot 
bear; the torments of hell anticipated ! 
to be deprived of every blessing, and to 
be immersed in misery. 

much for the youthful extrava- 
gant. In the next place, let me apply 
myself to the man of quality, that is 
guilty of this \ice, although these are 
loo often the same persons. If ye will 
not consider what ye o\«re your credi- 
tors, and how to pay them, 1 beseech 
you calmly to reflect and consider what 
ye owe to yoursehes, to your family, to 
>our country, to your king. Was it for 
this that ye were distinguished above 
others of the same rank, only to be more 
eminent in infamy ? Was nobility be- 
stowed upon your ancestors as a reward 
of virtue ; and do ^e use it only as a 
privilege for vice ? Is superior worth de- 


generated into superior villainy? If ye 
had any remarns of modesty, yc would 
renounce the titles and the fortunes of 
your ancestors, with the virtues that at- 
tained them. Ye wmuld blush to take 
place of a beggar that had virtue. Will 
yc yet pretend to be U'ttcr men than 
others, when ye have renounced your 
humanity, when yc arc no longc;r men, 
but monsters ? It is not expected of you 
that you should perform acts of heroism 
and generosity ; that you should rewaixl 
virtue, and support merit in distress. 
Alas ! these expectations arc long since 
vanished, and seem only the boasts of 
fabulous antiquity. But methinks it 
might still be expected of you, that you 
should do common justice; that you 
should not be worse than the rest of 
mankind, because yon think yourselves 
better ; at least expect to be called so, 
and treated as such. Surely it might 
still be expected of you that you should 
pay your debts, and keep your pro- 
mises ; and in truth, ye would not be 
void, either of dignity or dependents, if 
yc did even this. Mankind are already 
too much prejudiced in your favour, and 
wouhl not fail to pay you sutlicient ro 
gard and reverence, eveii if you did them 
no good, provided you did them no mis- 
chief. But if yc expect to be esteemed, 
not only without generosity, but even 
without justice, ye arc indeed unreason- 
able, and will be sure to be disappointed. 

In the next place, Let me apply my- 
self to the, wealthy and covetous ; these 
arc, of all others, the most inexcusable, 
in not paying their debts. Men that 
have made or improved their own for- 
tune by industry arc utterly unpardon- 
able in oppiV'.sing the industry of others ; 
the least that might he expected from in- 
crease of wealth is to do justice with our 
abuiulancc. This was the express di- 
rection of the I'rophct Elisha, in the 4*111 
chapter of Kings, when he had mira- 
culously increased the widow's oil, he 
comiiKinded her first to pay her debts 
out of her abundance ; Go, saith he, sell 
the oi/, (pid pay thy debty and lii e thou 
and thy children of the rest* And tha 
reason of this is evident, the money wc 
owe is not ours, it is the property of 
other men, in our keeping, and we have 
no more right to it than we have to the 
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in their i30ckcts. Anil although we 
should make no return to God for his 
blessings upon our industry, in alms and 
nets ot' goodness, surely the least we can 
do is to do justice to men. What u 
dreadful reflection is it to turn the bless- 
ings of Providence into a curse to our- 
* selves, and all we have to di'al with I 
Alep of this character arc in llie condi- 
tion of^lhose malignant insects who fret 
and make sores uIuTever they come, and 
then feed upon them ; they thrive upon 
the miseries of mankind, which is abso- 
lutely llie most detestable charactrf upon 
eartli ! and is, next to that ol a tieiul, the 
very worst and vilest that can be ima- 
gined. Wae ii/ito //27W, saith the prophet 
Jeremiah, that buihUth his house by un^ 
right eousttess, and his chambers by 
tcrong ! (xxii. 13.) Woe vnio theiUy 
saith Isaiah (ch. v. vcr. 8.), that join 
house to housty that layjicld to field y till 
there he no jdacCy that they may he 
placed alone in the midst of the earth t 
living in tliat character of ('riadt)' uhirh 
is best suited* to a beast of prey, that 
scatters ruin and desolation all aroum 
him. One would lliink the apostle’s pre- 
cepts were reversed to these men ; and 
that they thought themselves bound in 
conscience to owe every man every thing 
in the world but love and good-will. And 
after all, to wliat purjiosc is all this op- 
pression, and ini(|iiity of avarice? 'I’o 
heap up ill-got riches for a curse upon 
themselves and their posterity, and leave 
a memory and a carcase, eijually odiou-s 
and offensive behind them. 'Vhey are. 
exalted for a little uhilcy ixs it is finely 
expressed in the 2Uh chapter of Job; 
They are exalted for a little whilcy but 
are goncy and brought low: they are 
taken out of the wa^f as all other : and 
cut off as the tops of the ears of corn 
They arc permitted by the Divine l'ro,vi- 
dence, to fill up at once the measure of 
their wcahli and their iniquity; and, as 
soon ;is ever they are ripe for ruin, they 
arc cut off in the fullness of their pride and 
fortune ; and the wealth they have hoard 
cd is like the full ear of corn, which, in- 
stead of being gathered into the barn, is 
trampled under foot, and scattered over 
the face of the earth ; and so becomes a 
prey to rooks, and swine, and vermin. 

In the iMt placC| Let me apply my- 
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self to tradci^s incmselvos, and desire 
them to reflect how they pay their own 
debts : I am afraid, some of them very 
badly. I have heard of a most wicked 
practice amongst them, of paying their- 
journeymen and underlings in goods : I 
call this wiekesi, because, if those go ds 
are rated at the shop-price, fli(» journey- 
man is plainly defrauded, since he hath 
no allowances for the time and trouble he 
must take, and the hazard he must run 
in vending those goods. And, whereas 
he had arigiit To ready money for his la- 
bour, Ids necessities now oblige Jiim to 
sell those goods at any price hi*, cfui get, 
to the discredit of trade in general, and 
the real injury of tlint very person who 
laid him under a nece‘<sity of so doing, 
who must of necessity sutler by having 
has gooils sold at an under-rate : so that 
this practice is as ill-judged in the shop- 
keeper, .and as weak with regard to his 
own interest, as it is wicked with regard 
(o his poor underling. And indeed all 
bad payment to those they have to deal 
with, (‘specially the poorer sort, is mani- 
festly injuriou'i to m(*n in busin(“fS ; for 
the clamour of bad pay, and the discre- 
dit that nte(‘ssanly attends it, generally 
speaking, Ix'gins there. And tlierefore So- 
lomon^ prec'cpls (Pruv. iii. 27, 2S.) 
ought always to be strictly observed by 
them, of all mankind : Withhold not 
good from the?n to whom it is #///<*, whc?L 
it is in the poxcer if thine hn?id to do it. 
Say not unto thy neighhoury Go, and 
come agautf and to-morrow I will givCy 
xehen thou hast it by tine. Allhougli 
the mrn you deal with do not know 
your wants, nor consider yoiir-Liboiir 
and loss of time in seeking your due, 
and are couse(iU('nlIy re';a:<lless of y(»u 
and your necc^siii(*>, \ei \i*u well know 
the wants of the p«K'r petqih* you deal 
with, and the injury \ou ilo them in 
making them lose their time in aitonding 
upon you ; and ihereftnv you are ut- 
terly inexciisahie in not loiieving them 
from those hardships, when }uu can do 
so, barely by doing justice. I low can 
you expect a blessing from Go 1 upon 
your own endeavours, when yju are 
guilty of so much cruelly and injiistic(-t 
to othi'is; when you are guilty of so 
niucli injustice to the very men by wliose 
labour ye arc supported ? A poor many 
3 b 
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rtflf oppr€$stH the poor^ (saith Solo- 
mon) is like a sweeping rain which Uav- 
eik no food, (Prov, xxviii. 3-) Naturo 
bath formed us to compassionc'itc the ca- 
lamities we endure ; and therefore a 
poor man should as naturally expect aid 
and consolation from his brethren in the 
same condition, as the parched and im- 
poverished earth expects relief from the 
showers of beuveu ; cousequeatly, when, 
instead of being aided, he is oppressed 
by his brethren, and the little reraauis of 
his substance are tom from hiin, he is 
then ill the condidon of the caith, ra- 
ira^d and ruined by the very means ap- 
pointed by Providence to refresh mid 
make it fruitful ; and all its seed, all the 
means anil hopca of a future har\*esU 
mvept away with its best mould. J poor 
mmy that oppresseth the poor is the 
crudest monster in nature ; and it is the 
jiiist judgment of Almighty Go^, that, 
with what measvrc you ntetty it should 
he measured unto you again. He that 
doth wrongy saith the apostle, (CoL iit. 
S3.) shall receive for the wrong which 
Ac hat»l done ; as he hath doncj it shall he 
done unto hm ; his reward shall reiurm 
upon his own head^ 

And tbcrefictf(‘, my brethren, as ye ex- 
pect mercy, and protection, and blessing, 
from God ; do justice and judgment to 
all you have to deal with ; and be fnerci- 
ful after your power : fvr the righteous 
Lord lovetk nghteousnees ; and what- 
soever good any f/utn doetk, the same 
shall he rectirc of the Lord. So that a 
wan shall say, verily, there is u reward 
for the righteous ; verily, there is aGod 
thutjndgeih tie earth. 


SERMON CXXlV. 

Br Patkick Eslawy, D. D. 

On the greet Importanee uid Wi*> 
dom of eeriy Industry. 

Peov. vi. wr. 6, 7, 8. 

* 

YtT. 6. Go to tlie aut, thou sluggard, consf- 
dtT her wayB, and be urine.— /T. Which ha.v- 
ing no guide, overseer, or ruler 8. Pro- 
vtdeth her meat in the mmiiier, and gather- 
etfa Hhr Uod in the harvest. 

It is observable of SoIoiqob, that as h* 
is every where throughout his writings 
jealous in the praise of industry, so he i$ 
no less severe in the reproach of idh^* 
ness ; and yet, at the same time that his 
indignation is raised against the sluggard, 
he seems more at a loss how to instruct 
and reform that unhappy race of mortals 
than any otlier whateoever; men of 
every other character were capable of im- 
provement from application and indus- 
try ; but what could be expecUd fitim 
those who were too lazy to put any pre- 
cepts into practice, however useful and 
wise ? Had he referred them for instruc- 
tion to the schools of philosophy, many 
precepts must be learned, and many 
books turned over ; and they must Hava 
resolved upon a regular coiffse of study 
and discipline, before they coujd attain 
those habits and that wisdom they 
wanted ; and this he knew would be 
death to them, evem to think of; and 
therefoi^ the shortest method he could 
take with them, and indeed the shoitihk 
course tlut could possibly be taken for 
Uieir amcndiaent, was to remit them for 
instruction to the ant ; wherb tliey needed 
only to look and Icaru ; whexe, slretchad 
at lengdi by the side of a siinjiy bank (aa 
proper a siluatioii for slotii as their 
hearts could wish), they might see ail 
the surprising ettecte of industry, and 
ieain ail tlie h'uits and advantages of it, 
at their ease, without stirring from the 
spot, without the expence either of toil 
or study, and, in short, without any otlier 
labour than that of keeping their eyas 
open. 

Hera mi^t they behold a Uhle crea 

ture labouring uiidcr a load of more 
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than four limes its own bulk, and cun- 
veiling it wkh incessant industry to the 
common stoie; and if iic fainted, and 
grew unequal to the task, he might ^uon 
have the pleasure to see a g(K>d.niainvd 
neighfa^tir hastening to his assistance; 
the loiid^d ants going in one way, aiul 
the unloadc'd going out another, that 
they might not oh^truct one another in 
their passage. 

lu the course of a few days loilering, 
he might observe the <’oniinon $t<.ck of 
pn]n'ihion inimensely iiiereasK'd ; and, 
what must be a contemplation oY great 
plcajjurc to such a genius, lie might ob- 
serve, that the laboui s of the year eiult'd 
with iJie harvest ; that, when tlicy Jiad 
no more, to gather, they had no rhore to 
<lb, hut to sit down and enjoy what they 
had got ; that they had provided conve- 
nient coverings for themselves, and gra- 
naries for their food, and were under no 
necessity of swlfering the se\( rilies of the 
winter season, but Were warmly lodged 
in the midst of peace and plenty ; and 
never need put their feet out ot ■do«)rs, un- 
less, porliaps, to sun themsel\es, or their 
provisions, after a glut of rain; which 
were, no more than a pleasant recr(‘ation 
After 80 long confinement. And, lastly, 
he cottid not but observe, with consci- 
ous shame, that he never met with one 
idler in the whole community; that 
every individual contributed something 
to the public fund, and best consulted his 
own good, by co-openiliiig for the gooil 
of the whole. 

When the sluggard had observed all 
this at his case, one would think it would 
not be very hard for him to turn it into 
an useful lesion of life, ar.il to re.isoii 
thus shortly and pertinently upon it: I 
also am a member of society, and should 
I be utterly iubign ill cant m it? was 1 
made to be les»s important than an ant? or, 
am I less bound to contrilnite to the 
good of* the comm unity ? is not my own 
inseparabh; fi*om it? and shall 1 not co- 
operate for the common good ? every 
society hath a ‘fund of wealth, best ac- 
quirt:d by honest arts; from whence 
also arise the other national funds of 
power, credit, and esteem ; should f be 
insigniiicunt to all these purposes ? and 
can I be iiappy, and honourable, if I 
be ? 


797 

Let me rcieci, if I also can have m^o- 
Jution and industry enough to labour 
out my season like the unt, I shall not 
only contribute to the public good, but 
shall aJ.so, probably, be able to get my- 
self 11 comfortable provision fo’* life. — 
f jfo also hath its seasons, like the year ; 
the times of health and strength are its 
summer and its autumn ; if I employ 
these, as T ought, in some useful and 
honest |)i!rsnit, I shall, in all probability, 
liave acquiri'd wherewithal to support 
me in the wdntcr of life, when the seostMi 
of labour is over, and wlien ease and 
rest will be very agret'able and desirable 
to me ; liow infintteiy happy shall 1 ho, 
if 1 can live to see the day when 1 shall 
have notliirig to do but to cut and drink, 
and take my rest ? 

And bore we see the cveeeding wis- 
dom of Solomon's projiosing the ant to 
the imitation of idlers, because it is an 
example that should excite them to in- 
dustry, even Ibr the interc'St of their 
sloth ; forasmuch it instructs ws, that 
a short course of unwearied industry is 
the surest means to purchase u Iftng ya- 
cation of ease and uninterrupted vest. * 

It is not barely upon tliis priiicipJe, 
but upon Olliers ot more moment, that I 
shall end(‘avoiir to illustrate tlu‘ wisdom 
of eailv in^ln^try ulie most important (.f 
all social duties) to this audienrt’ ; and 
w’hen the wisdom of this virtue hatli 
sufficiently recommeiKhal il to you, I 
hope u)u will need no other to 

engage you in an earnest |'n; mid 
practici* of it. 

d'he importaiiee (d t’nis \irliie to the 
public needs no pro'»f ; foi.ismurli as il is 
sellb'vident, tli.il no man can be an usetiil 
member of society v.lio doth not, sonKi 
way or other, eontriSmte eitlier lo its 
peai e, honour, secui '.ty, or iiicere.st ; and 
iiow' c:ri this In* dom*, without a pro]n*r 
exfiCjM^and improvement either of the 
po\vers of his body, or mind, or Uah, in 
some useful pursuit, is utterly incon- 
ceivable. And therefore 1 shall content 
111 } '.elf with shewing the ad\anLage of ip- 
diisiry to every man in his private Ccipa- 
eily. 

And, hrst, Industry is wise with re- 
gard to the interests and concerns of the 
boily : we were made for labour, and a 
certain portion of exercise is absolutely 

3 B « 
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necessary to our health an^l strength ; 
and tlii' body can no nion* be preserved 
in vi^oiii without it, than without its na- 
liirul f('' d. What the condition of oui* 
ciuiMilution in paradise mi^ht be is not 
ea*^y to say ; but it is e\ident, ihiit from 
tlie iiKina i.t inun was driven iVuin that 
deliehtfu! ‘'l at, and i oiideinned to sup- 
poit his life » v the sweat of liis brow, 
labruir is bee- me. necessary to our well- 
beiiii>:; and lliou^h it was pionounced 
upon j\dani as a curse, and in punish- 
ment of his transgression, yet, whether it 
\\eie to nianilcst the continuance of that 
curse upon iiis jiosterity, or rather, in 
the usual course of I hi- Divine mercy, 
to turn curses into blessings t<» such as 
patiently submit to his chastenings, and 
make a right use of them ; thus much i.s 
certain, that wo. are doomed to labour 
from that day to this! (iotl and natun^ 
demand it of us ; and, if wv cannot be 
iiappy with it, we must be miserable 
without it. 

As our constitutions are now mortal 
and corruptible, it is e>idenl, that, in 
some pUrt nr other of them, u e die d«uly ; 
and W'hen tliose perishing parts become 
useless to the strength and >igour of tli(‘ 
body, lliey are a load and incumbrance 
to It ; and if not throw n otV by exercise, 
or (»llu rw isf, beciJino matter of di.sease 
and infiriiiity to us : and wlieii they 
grow so numerous as to corrupt the 
Iliads of bl(;()d, if \v<* ha\e not strength 
«'noiigh to thrf)w tliem olf in the dis- 
cliarges of and fe\ers, we must 

sink and die iiiukr them. 

Now the true and natural way of gi l- 
ting riil of these noxious iiuinour-., is, by 
exeiling ibe body m s(nni‘ u -Jid labour, 
by wliirh its health and strei-wtli in.iy be 
preserved and improxed-; and, when the 
body is in \igoui, the labours of hh; will 
rutlier I’C a pleasure llian a toil to it; for 
the Ixniy tinds as strong and natural a 
pleasure in cmpioyhig its powers to their 
proper ends, as the mind dues in the pur- 
suit of truth, or ii^ the employ moiit of 
apy of its faculties to their proper ends. 
And, on the other hand, a state of idle- 
ness and inactivity is as naturally irk- 
vomo to a man in full health, when the 
business of Jifi^ c alls for his strength and 
industry, as it is to a generous steed to 
be reined in when hc is drawn out to tiiu 


course. 'I'lie perfection and happiness' 
of every being, and every thing in this 
w«>rld, consists in llu’ rigiit application 
a. id * \i rtion of their |)owt rs to the true 
('lids and purposes for which they were 
ordained ; and v.hc'iever they are di- 
veitid from tlux-.* t iids, or applied to 
other puiposc:>, t!iey become useless and 
unhappy. If the body be not employed, 
it becomes bloated, languid, and ener- 
vate : sloth seizes it at fir.'^t, and all tiio 
inlinnities of life pursue sloth ; and llien 
tli<‘ languid pleasures of inaclixiry arc 
followed by the sharp pains of slow and 
nicking dislempcus : wheivas labour, as 
it is the sure, pledge of health, so is il 
the sure source of all those pleasures 
that iTsiilt from it ; nay, experience 
teaches us, that the spirits are, raised by 
exercise into a more constant clieerful- 
ness and vivacity than can be supplied 
even by the most generous wine? : nay, 
then* is a pleasure eve n in the weariness 
that succeeds tempeiAte exercise, which 
far excels all tlie enjoyments of sloth 
and if the labours and ev(*nlhe languors 
of industry be agrei'abU*, surely the re- 
freshments of it must l)e doubly delight- 
ful. It was St. Paul’s rule, that, i/‘ (Utf/ 
xcnuld finf u'o/*4, nr} (her ithonld the}j eat. 
i\nd this is n(»L only morally just and 
righteous, but it is naluially so. Ybo 
end of food is to supply the wastes of 
tJie body fiom labour; tlu refon*, if men 
will not labour, neither should they eat ; 
and if tliey w ill eat, yet they bad better 
not ; for tiny must do il without appe- 
tite, and without pleasure ; and, after 
all, when they Lave hiketi in their food, 
it will turn more into disease lliau diges- 
tion. 'i’iiis is the. true state and settled 
rule of Ine ; hut tli(‘re are exception> to 
this rule : mere are who live only to eat; 
whereas labour, as il is entitled ta re- 
tVcshmcnt, si> it is entitled to heullli and 
liappiuess I'rom that refresh menl. What 
an exquisite iclish does it give, to the 
plainest and coarsc.'^t food! and what 
softness oven to a pillow of stone ! The 
.sleep of a labouring wan is says 

Solomon ; whereas the very rest and 
ease of the slothful is a burden to him ; 
for it is certain, that as men may eat till 
the most delicious foods lose all their 
relish, so they may rest till feathers lose 
all their softness^ till pillows and beds o£ 
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<lowji can supply them with no one easy 
s|K)t whereon to recline their languid 
head ; and, iflhey chance to dose in that 
uneasy condition, that sleep, whicii is a 
refreshment to a lx>dy wearied with la- 
bour, can be only an additional griev- 
ance fo abody that is wearied with rest. 

Ilut this is not all ; for as industry 
procums a stock <jf cheerful liealtli, with- 
out which the good things of this life can- 
not he enumd, so is it naturally titted 
to proc:\iri* a fund of good things for the 
cn)oyin( lit of life ; for all these arc the 
purcliase of industry, as the want of 
them is tlie punidunent of sloth. He 
hveometh fuyjt\ says the wise man, Unit 
(Icalcih xiith a .\hiclc hand ; bat the hand 
of the (Uflgint maketh rhh — And again; 
The hatfi! of' the di/igent shall hear rw/c, 
hut the i^iothfiil shall be under fribvie , — 
The soul oj (he sluggard desirifh, and 
hath nothing ; hat the soul of (he dili- 
gent shall Ik ynnd^'at, — The drvnhard 
and the. glutton ftmll emne to fioi erf u, 
and drousiiiess shall clothe a man ‘uith 
rags. And therefore, whoever desires to 
lay u,p a sufHcient store of the good 
things of this life, for the co^'^olafion and 
support of his old ago, let him take care 
to employ his youth in an huiiest indus- 
try ; lor this is the <»nly suie means of 
procuring those hlessiiigs. And if he 
fails to do this, let him rest assured, that, 
in the decline of lil'e, he will he piirsue-tl 
by two of the cnielest e\ils in life, re- 
morse and poverty, Irtiilless remorse, 
and unpilied j)ov<Tty : whereas the 
diligent shall not only hii\e where- 
withal to supply his own wants, but like- 
wise to reliev(* the wants of others. 77/c 
slothful (as Solomon expresses it) co- 
reteth greedilj/ all the dap long ; but the 
nghteou.s (i. e, he that cxertelh an honest 
industry) giveth^ and sparctk not, 'l ire 
man that luith raised himself by an ho- 
dest industry, giiethy and sparetk not ; 
knowing, that, as to the wealth and 
afiluencc of this world, there is no good 
iji them^ but for a yuan to rejoice and do 
good in his life; and that eicri/ man 
s/iuuld eat and drinky and enjoy the good 
of all his labour : this is the gijt of 
(tod. And therefore, as far as pleasure 
is preferable to pain, and health to dis- 
ease; as far as sprightlincss exceeds stu- 


pidity, and sound sleep disturbed dreams; 
as iiir as freedom is prcferablo to servi- 
tude, and dominion to dependence ; as 
far as plenty, and a power of doing good, 
surpass jiining desire and pinching po- 
verty ; so far is industry wiser and better 
tfian sloth, even with regard to the con- 
cerns of (he bod}'. 

lUit, secondly, Indusiry is wise, with 
regard to the interest of the soul. Vir- 
tue and knowledge arc to tlic soul, what 
health and strength are^lo the l)ody ; the 
same industry is erpiaJly perfective and 
useful, and the same indolence equally 
niiiioHS and destrudive to both : the 
same sloth that bi’ings iliseasr s upon 
lh(‘ bixly, brings vices and evil allec- 
lions upon the soul, i •n'cnt by flic 
iiild of the slofhju/y says Solomon, and 
by the xineifard of the man void of unde r^- 
standing : and lo / It n as all grou n ov< r 
Xi'fth IhornSy and nettles had covered the 
face then of; a)id the stone zcall thercoj' 
\<js by'i)hc/i down, 'riu* held and \iiKv 
yard of the slolliful are exact emblems of 
his mind : instead of grapes and olives, 
in^^tead of the nolilesi fruits of culture and 
study, it is over-run with thorns and net- 
tits, and evil weeds of every kind ; with 
noxious vices, with jXTverbc appetites, and 
vexatious humours, liiat tear, and sting, 
and are e(|ually vixatiniis to himself, and 
all around him, vvillioul any more dis- 
tinction than lh(^ hriur.s ami nettles of his 
vineyuni maki* hetwi'en their owner and 
any one else that walks tlirt'ugli them : 
nay, not only m ), hut its ua/l is brokot 
down, its Icnee and knowledge is 

in ruins ; nor lias it any thing to defend it 
from the intrusion and devastation of 
vice ; It is now an open pny to every in- 
vader. 

IMato lolls us, that industry is as iniich 
preferable U' idleness as l)righfiios.s is to 
rust ; plainly imjdying, that idleness is to 
the mind what rust is to nietuls ; and iii 
truth it is so; it docs not only tarnish its 
lustre, and make it limit for use, but it 
also eats into it. The iniml was formed 
for exercise, as well as the body ; aiul, it 
it be unemployed, it will not only gixiw 
rusty and dull, but it will also prey upon 
itself. And though it should not degene- 
rate altogether into the condition of the 
sluggard's vineyard, tlioiigh it should not 
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fall into all the ruin and devastation of 
\icf, ,yot will it never want thorns ami net- 
ties, It will never v\ant sufficient sii})j)lies 
of and evil appetites, to puid>li 

the neglect of Jionest jiursuils and useful 
atlaiunuints. The desire of the dothful 
killtlh hiiHj saitli Solomon \ for hU hands 
refuse to i about'. And sure it must be a 
state of mi SI Table torment, jiassiunately 
to ilesire what w e see we shall not <‘njoy, 
and eannpt be at the pains to procure : 
juul it is obvious to observe in the world 
luimljers of men repining to death, every 
day, at the advancement of others to 
honour and einincMice from tlie iin prove- 
monl of those abilities w hicii were natu- 
rally, perhaps, inferior to their own: and 
yet all this is but the just and natural re- 
ward (if honest industry, in pioof of that 
exeellent obse rvation of tluj wise man, 
(Ihov. XX ii. Scent thou a man dili- 
fiait 171 his business : he shall stand be- 
fore Un^s; he shall not stand before 
y'tan wen. 

Again, Industry is yet fartlier wise 
with recard to the concerns of the soul, 
becaus;* ecpiope r improvement in know- 
ledge is noco-sary to all conditions in 
life. Every man d<7(‘S not need to be a 
inerrhant or a nicclmnic, but every man 
should be a man of knowledge, and, if 
])Ossibl(*, a man of learning, at least, in 
his own profession. Eor this reason the 
ancients, though they had hut one (^Tes, 
and one Viilean, one deity that presided 
over the lahours of llie hammer and the 
plough ; yet Imd they nine Muses, be- 
cause. their aid was useful to men of every 
character and condition in life, l^carn- 
mg is an accc'ssion of new light and new 
kno\vledg(' ; and new light and new 
knowledge will always be umIuI to in- 
form and guide us to more advantage 
in every pursuit ; and tin re is scarcely 
any art so mean and m»*chanic to 
which learning might not bo both or- 
namental and useful ; there scarcely 
one profession in the world wln-re 
a right application of knowledge would 
not carry ue to uncommon degrees 
of eniiiuiice. x\nd if learning i>o thus 
honourable in every other proJ^wsion, 
surely where it is itself the princi- 
pal, if not the sole protession, the want 
of it must be inliaitcly reproachful ; aiul 
yet there is no medium; men must 


either want it, or take pains to attain^ 
and hence it is that Minerva, the godJna 
of wisdom, among the auticiits, ha^lpyi 
epithet of Epyorriy, or the worker, 
her, to shew that none l^ut the indwii#* 
ous were entitled to her assistcuice/ 

Now, as wealth is to lie acquiHKRn 
youth, for the support of age, so^ 

• knowledge also, with more reason : 

Ibt, lleeause it is an higher and no- 
bler attainment. And, ‘2dly, because age., 
w'luch for the most part adds to our 
wealth, from the accession of avarice^ 
and the retrenchment of the expensive 
pa.ssions, takes away from our knowledge, 
hy impairing the powers of the mind ; 
and that, when we want it most, botl%iibr 
HUT own credit, and tiie instruction of 
others, therefore we. should take care to 
be plentifully piovidul. li'ise wen, 
saith Solomon, lay up knoxvledfre : — W'ell 
knowing it is the noblest and most valu- 
able treasure they can possibly lay up; 
and if, as tlie same wfllr man observes, 
the grdf head is the heauttf of old men, 
it is boyomlall doubt, that wkNdom is the 
glory of the grey head. O I how etmetf 
a thing is Judgment for grey hairs f 
(says tlic wise son of Siracli) and f^r 
antient men to know counsel ! O / hmu 
eornelu is the xvisdom if old wen, and 
understanding and eonjisei to w^'n of 
honour! (EatIus. xxv. I, ;>.) And there- 
tore, as kiU/v.Kcig^* is bitier than ignev- 
rance, and viiiue llian vice; ;id far as 
cultuie e.xccx'ds wildness and barbarity, 
and biighlness excels rust; as light is 
moie Ion ely than darkness, and counsel 
more becoming the grey liead than un- 
informed dotage; .Ho far is diligence 
wiser, and bitter, and more valuable, 
than idU^nes:*. with regard even to the 
Icfiiporal intei csis of the soul. 

In the liist place : if diligence be Ipise 
with regard to the temporal concerns of 
the soul, it must surely be much more so 
witii ivgaixl to its eternal interest. 'I herc 
arc many pursuits lliat are prop<*r and 
ornamental in life ; there arc many of 
liigh concern, but tlterc is one only of 
inlinite. importance; there arc many of 
excellent use ; but there ia one only of 
absolute necessity ; and happy, be}’ond 
all comparison, wise and happy, arc 
they who have early chosen that better 
part, — The fear of the Lord, says Solo- 
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I, beginning of wMom. And 
linervable, that the Hebrew word 


Bqp^terpreted tie beginning, signifies 
ginir th 

m 

gk top 


the foundation or tho top of any 
^Hntn#! and, in the present application of 
tfl s strictly true in cither sense ; the 
the Lord is the foundation and 
^ s top of all wisdom. That early and 
prudent caution, which is the parent and 
^(the companion of true wisdom, best en- 
ters into the mind, and dwells there, from 
an awe of religion, from the sense of an 
infinitely wise and powerful Being al- 
ij^ ways present to every motion in our 
mind, and every action of our lives ; and 
there is not a thought in our heart that 
is i|id from him ; and as this is the best 
principle of that oautiou and considera- 
tion which should conduct our lives, so 
is the end it aims at, at once the wisest 
and the noblest piu'suit of reasonable be- 
ings ; if it be wise to lay up early frea- 
litres %ipon earthy uhere moth and rust 
doth Corrupt, a)^ thieves break through 
md steal is it not infinitely more so, 
to lap up for poursehvs treasures in hca- 
re«, where neither moth nor rust can cor- 
rupt, where thieves cannot break through 
and steal t If it be wise to lay up early trea- 
sures of knowledge, for the conduct of 
life, for the improvement of our profes- 
sions and faculties, and for the honour 
and oniamcnt of our advanced years, to 
support us with dignity in the dccliiic of 
life; is it not infinitely more so, dili- 
gently to search after that knowledge 
that will adorn our Christian profession, 
and treasure up those precepts that will 
Conduct us to everlasting glory, and give 
tis honour in the sight of angels? Thou 
sluggard, if it l)e wise in thee to learn of 
the ant to make provision for the winter 


of life, for one short and uncertain sea- 
is it not infinitely more so to lay up 
for all eternity— for a life of endless du- 
ration, and inconceivable happiness* ? 


SEhMOK exXV. 

By Pathick Dsla^t, D. D. ^ 

The Folly, IniqiuW, Absurdity, 
and GttiH of Puetting. 

Exob. XX. 13. 

Thou shall not kilL 

Tills precept being Iftid down here in 
general unlimited tenns, which, taken in 
their fall extent, equally prohibit taking 
away the lives of men and of other ani- 
mals, upon any account whatsoever ; the 
true sense of it must be learnt from com- 
paring this with other parts of the scrip- 
tures. 

That it was not intended to preclude 
men from the right of taking aw'ay tho 
lives of others, in any circumstance what- 
so<*v(T, is evident from the 2d verse of 
the 22d chaptcF of this book ©f Exmlus ; 
where the thief found breaking up in tha 
night, that is, breaking into y»ur lunisc, 
or making use of any force to rob you, is 
permitted to be slain. And from many 
other parts of the scriptures it appears^, 
that persons guilty of certain crimes are 
expressly commanded to be put to death; 
such as the witch, the blasphemer^ thd 
murderer, the disobedient son, &c. 

I'hat the command was not intended 
us an absolute prohibition to take away 
the lives of the inferior creatures, is evi- 
dent from the grant given to Noali, and, 
in him, to all bis posterity, in liic gtli 
chapter of Genesis ; where creatures aro 
given for food in as ample a manner a& 
ihe herbs of the field were given before ; 
only with this restraint, that the blood 
was not to be eaten with the flesh. 

Forasmuch then as lieillier criminals 
nor inferior creatures are prohibited to 
be slain by this precept, it follow's, that 
nothing is prohibited by it, but murder; 
that is, the taking away the life of any 
man unjustly. In tliis case, and ip this 
only, we are to understand that denun- 
ciation of Divine Justice to be due. And 
surelp your blood qf your lives will 1 re- 
quire ; at the hand of every beast will I 
require it ; and at the hand of man : at 
the hand of every man*e brother will I 
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require, the life of man. Whoso shed- 
fktk man's bloody by man shall his blood 
be shed ; Jor in the image of (rod made 
if man, 

'U'hcn God pravo man a to the 
creatures for tbod, proliihiting ihcni to 
rat the blood uith the flesh, in that pro- 
hibition he viitually coininands them to 
shed the blood ot tho'^e cn'atures, before 
they made the llesli their food ; atid as 
he knew this power and practise of shf‘d- 
ding of blood would by degret;s harden 
the mind, and be an inlet to cruelly, 
even to their own species ; he guards in 
the. most effectual manner inia<iinablc 
against that ( vil, by ii du'adful denuncia- 
tion of vengeance against all those that 
should dare to sin d llio blood of man. 
And surely your blood of your lives xlHI 
I require ; at the hand oj every beast 
tall [ require it ; and at the hand of 
man^ at the hand of ereiy mans bro- 
ther uill I require the life of man. 
Whoso shcddvt/i man's bloody by man 
shall Ins blood he stud ; for in the 
image of God made he man, Tin* 
Cleaning of all winch is, (and so the 
best niltrproti IS understaiid it,) that God 
will arm every living creature, both 
brute and human, to the destruction of 
rho jiiuidcrer ; as I believe iberc is 
scarcely u croaturo so conl< mptiblc, 

« itlicr in earth or air, whom he hath not 
at one time or otln r made tlie instru- 
v.unt of his vengeance on that ciying 
guilt. And, as it all this s(cuiity vvme 
iiisuflicient, he fences in this lord of the 
neliier world, yt lartlier, with the vene- 
ration (;f lii'i Maker’s image stamped 
upon him. Whoso ^heddclh man's bloody 
by 7nan shall hi\ blood be shtuli for in 
the Image of Cod mafic he man. 

How nobly is tins declaration fitted to 
convey this great doemnent, and impress 
it (1( ep on the whole race (»f yXd.im ! that 
(iod, the great guaidian and governor of 
the world, vvatebed over the lives of 
men witli so peculiar a piovidence, that 
if any man should dare to shed the hu- 
man blood, sure vengeance should pur- 
sue him : lliat the Divine justice would 
arm the powers of every living creature 
to his destruction ; nay, would arm his 
own brolhtr's right hand to his ruin. 

And how nobly is the justice and the 
^Icmniiy of this declaration asserted 


the reason annexed : For in 
of God made he man, What^lcyftw* 
less extended vengeance was due^j^M ' 
devoted mi-xroant, to that sacriT^pj||j|f 
arm, that sliould violate the mnjfct jUp 
the Creator's image, where his g<^djiyi| 
his wisdom, and his power had inijfpP^'l 
it : than to have tlie whole creal 
in array against him.^ 

Murder is in itself a crime so dostruC|# 
live to society, and so dreadful to nature, 
that not)] mg need to be said to aggravate 
the horror of it to the human mind, liut 
forasmuch as the coiTuptions of mankind^ 
have at length found out a vvay of perpe- 
trating this crying guilt, in this part of 
the world, nr)t only always willi |j|ipu- 
nily, but often with applause, have even 
made it lionoiiiable under the fashion- 
able appellation of diiellmg. My busi- 
ness at piesenl shall be to c.xamiiu* \t in 
this view ; and to shew you by Gods 
assistance, that no ilisguisc of name, or 
power of cu'^tom, can make this prac- 
tice less det(*stable in the i}e of reason, 
or less criminal m the eye of God, 

And in order to do rids, I shall in- 
quire, first into the origin of this prac- 
tice of duelling. 

And secondly, into the causes and oc- 
casions of it. And, under tins head, 
shall endeavour to shew you, how wick- 
ed, how absurd, how pernicious it is, in 
all its pretences ; and how dreadful in its 
final issue. 

And first as to its original, it is agreed 
by the best writers on this subject, that 
the practice was in the bi'ginnmg un- 
doubtedly derived from a princi[)le of 
humanity ; and a teiidenicss for the lives 
of inankiiul. And the best accounts I 
have been able to collect concerning it 
are as lollow • 

AVheii nations happened to iall.|iBto 
contentions, which could not b<* ac^m 
modaiid by i-eaty, nor determined by 
hostility, without iniinii< slaughter and 
devastation ; to spare the ell'usion of so 
much blood, it was sometimes agreed 
amongst them, to leave the decision of 
the controversy to the hazard of a f«w 
lives. And to agree, that the conse- 
quence of such a conquest should f>e the 
same as if those nacions had contended 
with all their numbers. Such was tfiat 
of Paris and Meuelaus, in Homer and 
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Ihd Mclanthius, kings of Athens seems to l)e concerned, is not easily ad<» 
P^dMKofla. Such also was that ot‘ the mitting that a good subject’s life should 
(fgiitn'and Curiaiii in the Uoman his- betaken away, upon u single testimony^ 
f|lU|j|P£hd of Edmund Ironside and Ca- which might be gvoundtHl cither upon 
Dane, in the history of Eng- mistake, or malice, or corruption. And, 
^or is this practice wholly out of on the otiuT hand, as single U-stimonies 
the heathen world, at this djiy. sliould not easily be slighted, those cer- 
was that between tiie king of IVgii, tainly must have most weight which the 
aSl his uncle, about the kingdom of authors were ready to vouch, at the ha- 
«^uva; mentioned by Mandelso in his zaid of their lives. And therefore it i» 
travels (p. 5)6.) not nuicli to he wonden'd at, if in ages 

And this kind of duelling was, with- more inaitial and less reiinrd, in the rca- 
out question, humane and jnsl ; foras- soiis and rules or jii^iiee, cuinUits of this 
(pnuch as it violated no law of (u)d or kind were allowed of by public authority, 
man; and was in prevention of much And of these many instances are to be 
greater evil. met with in the historit'S of Ermicc and 

next kind of duelling that we England, 
meet with in history was, when two* As to the other jx'ints ; viz. duels upon 
hostile armies being comiguous to one trial of right or iniieritance, these also 
another, either avowedly or tacitly w'cre \ery antient. Such was the duel of 
agreed, that a chosen champion of cither (%)rbis and Orsua, two Spanish nohlc- 
side should conih<it lor the honour of men, about the principality of the city 

his country. Such was tlie duel of Ibes, me ntioned by Ei\y, in the tvvciity- 

David and ( •'oliiili, (1st hook of Samuel.) eighth beiok of his hislorv. And instances 
Such al'o was that of Manlius 'I’orquatus, of the same kind are. to be met with in 
and, alter tliiit, of Vah’rius C’orvinus, with our own histories, 

two(iiUils, who dial lengeel the valianfest Now these were occasioned* by such 

of tht‘ Hoirinns to single combat. And disputes about rights, as w^ere not easily 
many latir instances ot the same kind : decided fiy law'; and therefore the pa r- 
aiid those without question wore lawful ; ties chose to bring the controversy to a 
because' permitted by their commanders, bhurler issue*, hyeeimbat: and the law' 
and perlormed, (or the most part, by allcwved tliein to do so. And lhe»sc duds 
persons whose lives were devolcei to the proceeded ujiein the same principles with 
bervice of the public, in arms. So that those upon accusation eif life last-nien- 

whe thor they fell in single combat, or in tioneei ; aiiel from a [lersuasion, tlial (iod 

a more general engagement, their lives woulel determine the issue of tin* combat, 
were equally expended in the service of according t») the rights of the cause, 
their country. It was for tliese reasons, and upon 

Another kind of duelling, formerly these principles, that duelling obtained 
’practised in the western part of the and was allowixl in the world, from the 
world, was either upon accusiilion of life, earliest ages, until the time of the cm- 
or trial of right; ainl the occasions of peror Charles the V'th ; who having 
them wen' as follow : charged Erancis the Erench king with 

A^cn any person accused another of breach of faith, Erancis retorted the lie 
treason, or any other capital crime, the upon liiin, and provoked him to single 
person accused, if he iii'^isted upon his combat; which, however, that wise and 
miioccnce, had a right to retort the lie valiant emperor thought lit to decline, 
upon his accuser, and challenge him to From iliis accident, the high spirit of 
make good his charge by combat. Now the Ciallic nation (who are not justly 
this practice, although perhaps not strictly chargeable .villi want of sufficient bra- 
justiliable, yet, however, much may be very), in compliment to their prince, and 
said in defence of it: because it was a the better to demonstrate that injurious 
terror to false and malicious accusations ; and high provocation he had given the 
and was, in the person accused, an appeal einiieror, established the giving ot the 
to Almighty God, for the innocence of be a& the higiiest indignity that could be 
his heart. Besides, that public justice ofiead to huiiiau iiaturti ; and such as 
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livery man of honour ought to resent to 
death; imagining, it would reflect no 
small glory upon their nation, that the 
meanest genile^inan in France would not 
put up with an indignity^ which the great 
Charles the V'ch endured with patience. 

And as that nation have been suffici- 
ently successful in giving rise to many 
other fashions of less consef|uenee, so 
likewise hath their example derived this 
wicked uiid pernicious practice all over 
Europe : and, in so doing, been the oc- 
casion of more bloodsiieci in the compass 
of a few years, than all the duels known 
in the world from the foundation of it, 
till that time. Except perhaps such duels 
as w ere more anticnlly authorized in their 
own country, upon trials of right; till 
those practices werc^ restrained by St- 
Lewis and vit. Pliilip the fair. And it 
is a justice duo to the memory of their 
lastgn‘at monarch, Lewis the XlVrh, to 
own, that ho did, with great wisdom, 
and a most religious fortitude, repress 
tfiis practice throughout his own domi- 
nions : and, if other princes have not 
followed his example, it must however be 
owned that it was not his fault, if this 
evil hath not found an effectual remedy 
where it had its rise. 

As to the duels aiitiently in use, they 
were, as I before observed, founded, for 
the most part, upon humanity and justice ; 
upon the honour of nations ; and upon 
trials of right, and vindication of inno- 
cence ; and that too by public authority. 
And were, in some sort, appeals to Al- 
mighty God. Whereas tliosi^ of the last 
and the present ag«*, if not in direct oppo- 
sition to all those great ends, arc at least 
utterly destitute of every one of them, 
founded upon fantastic and absurd points 
of honour ! points of honour as they arc 
called; but, in truth, points of infamy I 
nor is it possible it should be otherwise, 
when they are acted in direct contradic- 
tion to the public good, to public autho- 
rity, to religion, and virtue of every 
kind ; as will appear by examining this 
matter a little* more exactly. 

And, in order to do this, give me leave 
to lay down the following positions, as 
undoubted truths : 

First, 'Ihat honour, with regard to 
others, is nothing but the fame of virtue ; 
that is, it is that reputation which arises 
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horn the opinion which mankiM 
of our virtue, attended with 
regard ; the natural consequence , itf 
some sort, the natural reward ofVnlue 
and worth of every kind. Firsfl^-Lltay, 
true honour, with regard to AkagifW 
fame arising from the repiitatiofP* jir-i 
tuc ; and secondly, with regard to 
solves/- true honour is the. utmost refcic* 
ineiit and perfection of virtue, in the diS- 
charge of every duty in life. And this 
will appear evidently from asking our- 
selves these two plain questions : Fir 
Why we honour any man ? and second!} 
AVho they are whom wfc honour ? Do we 
honour any man for cowardice, or theft, 
or villainy of any kind? no; we honour 
men for courage, for honesty, for inte- 
grity. Wc honour nothing hut virtue 
and worth : wc can honour nothing else : 
and what is strictly and properly called 
true honour, in any man, is nothing but 
retlnement in virtue. 

For example ; a man of honour will 
not tail to pay a just debt, although the* 
law could not oblige him to it. A man 
of honour will keep his word, although 
no man alive could prove the violation of 
it upon him ; nor exact thtj performance 
of it. A man of honour will return the 
pledge committed to his trust, although 
the owner were dead, and no mortal con- 
scious to it. 

And the reason is obvious ; a man of 
honour hath more regard to truth and 
justice, than he hath cither to sell-inlerest 
or the terrors of the law ; Iriilli and jus- 
tice arc the rules and ini»asurcs of his 
conduct ; and thereforct a man of honoiir 
w'ill tell the truth, although he be sure 
to suffer by it ; and although he might 
disguise it without any possible damage 
or reproach, other than from his own 
conscience. « 

Such is i man of honour in his private 
capacity. 

In a public character, a man of ho- 
nour will pique himself upon discharge 
of duty to the public, on every just occa- 
sion, what danger or distress soever at- 
tend that discharge ; and although nei- 
ther danger nor infamy attended the neg- 
lect of it. For instance, in the army, a 
man of honour will nut fail to discharge 
crery part of duty incumbent upon him : 
neither will he let the meanest soldier 
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in tb« lowist point of disci- 
ttftlfough possibly he might so 
wsthqw infamy or punishment. 

of honour will maintain the 


post ite4|^ed him, altlmugh ten thousand 
4a]|gm And difhcuhios attendee! it. Nei- 
Ahe^will' ho hesitate to go upon the 
mo^ difficult attempt, which his duty 
points out to him, although infinite ha/- 
z$xd await it. Ami so in every other 
instance. I'he man of honour is studi- 


ous to discharge his duty to the public 
lywve every consideration, cither of dan- 
ger or advantage, or of whatever consc- 
cjuence to himself ; and so in every other 
coaditioii of life. A man of honour will 


dischaiige every virtue proper to that con- 
dition, with the utmost exactness, and in 
the highest retincmc.nt : fur honour, £is I 
before observed to you, is nothing but 
the reputation arising from the practice 
of virtue with regard to otliei*s; and, 
xtilli regard to ourselves, tlie steady prac- 
tice of it, in all the refinement it is capa- 
ble of ; especially such virtues as are 
pm)>er to tliat peculiar character. 

'lo illustrate this yet farther, in other 
instance.s. Honour in a judge is more 
pifculiarly and emphatically a conscien- 
tious dispensation of justice, free from 
ail partiality and corruption, lu a w'o- 
man, it is a nice regard to chuslity, and 
the fame of it. In a soldier, lortitudc ; 


ill a prince, the preservation of liis laiih, 
his dominions, and the good of his peo- 
ple. Honour in private life is strict jus- 
tice, and inviolable regard to promises 
and engagements of every kind : this is 
ibe true notion of liunour. Viitue is the 
slandavd by which it must be eternally 
judgevi ; and whwver goes about to sepa- 
rate it from virtue, in any character, or 
condition, or circumstance of life, doth at 
the same instant destroy it, and turn it 
into infamy; for infamy is nothing but 
the fame of vice ; that is, that scandal 
and evil report which necessarily attend 
vice and villainy of every kind, in the 
opinion of all wise and good men. 

Let duelling then be examined by tliis 
teic, w heather it be honourable or infa- 


mous. 


And first, the great occasion of duel- 
ling is giving the lie ? and a lie is ini«p> 
iiKius, because it is on imputation upon 
our virtue of veracity* 


Now this uppuiation is either jUst 
unjust. If the imputation be just, ceir- 
tainly there can be no injury in affixing 
it. And, as to the indignity that may ac- 
crue froip such an imputation, the cri- 
minal is himself the author of that. You 
did the injury, and fixed the indignity, 
when you were guilty of the evil that 
deserved it. And he that imputeth that 
guilt to you, doth you no more injury 
than he that should tell you, you were 
handsome or valiant, when you ivere tOb 
And the way to wipe off tliis imputa- 
tion, is, to repent, and offend against truth 
no more. 

Well ! but your honour is injured, and 
you must repair it by fortitude, liow? 
injure an honour which hath no. exist- 
ence ! what an abuse of words is thb ? 
you forfeited your honour the moment 
you told the lie. And now you would 
repair that crime, by committing Ol great- 
er. You would repair falsehood, by 
murder. Bui say the imputation is un- 
just : one would think the natural way of 
taking off* this imputation should be, by 
manifesting the truth, and lettfng the 
whole world see the falseliood of the 
charge laid against you. And, if this be 
done, then certainly no infamy rests upon 
you ; but returns that iastant upon the 
author. For then, the lie is, of neces- 
sity, and from the nature of the thing, 
retorted upon him. 

But still he Jiath endeavoured to do 
you an injury ; and perhaps this impu- 
tation, although now cleared, hath been 
of real ill consequence to you : I answer, 
as to his endeavour of injuiing you, bo 
hath infamy for his pains. And if he 
hath any remains cither of equity, or mo- 
desty, or good manners, he will take 
shame to himself for so doing, by a pro- 
per submission : if he. hath not, he is no 
otherwise to be accounted of than a l)(fear 
and a brute ! but, however, all brutality 
is not to be chastised by death. It is 
sufficiently punished by the natural in- 
famy and contempt that await ir. And 
to them you may refer it. And for this 
you have an example of sufficient weight 
in the conduct of Socrates (a man of 
eminent fortitude) on a like oc'casion, who 
being rudely tivated by a worthU'ss fel- 
low, as he passed in the public street, 
took no notice of it : and being asked by 
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one of his companions how he could arising from the fame of virtue ; and viii* 
bear such an indignity from such a mis- dicating an injury done to us is an indi- 
creant ? calmly answered, If an ass cation of courage ; and consequently is 
should kick at me, would you have me attended with a fame of virtue, f aii- 
kick again ^ We have also a like in- swor, that when courage is a virtue, it is 
stance in the elder Cato, who, when a always employed in the discharge of 
beastly fellow spit in his face, o .ly an- some duty, the neglect of which would bo 
swerc'd. If any one should ask me here- a vice. For courage is not in itself a 
after whether you have any mouth, I virtue; it is so only when it is employed 
know what to tell him. 'I'lms are tri- in a good cause ; otherwise it is heat and 
fling indignities to be tri'alcd ; but il* any rashness. For as it is not tJie punish- 
■*J)erson hath done you a real injury, the nient that makes the marlyr, so it is not 
courts of justice are open : and the offi- lighting that makes the lioro : it is the 
cers of justice who preside in them are cause that constitutes both. Nay, even 
at least as skilful, and as 4*qiii(able judges fighting in a good cause is not virtue, 
of the natiin of the ii»jiiry, and (he repa- unless it be also in <lise!iarge of duty, 
ration due to it, as you can be. And therefore it was that Alanlius tiio 

Well, but a man of lionour scorns to Roman consul (‘xecuted his own son for 

go to law for an abuse, ^vlliI^t he wears fighting with (ieminius, the general of 
a sword to right himselfl what strange the Latins, contrary to his orders; al- 
Iringuage, and how senseless a rorlomon- tlioiigli he came otf with conquest: as 

tade IS this ! a man of honour scorn the you may read in the Sth book of Livy, 

rules of justice! Is then contempt of pub- i lore the cause was good. He fought 
lie justice the effect of h(moiir? or rather with the enemy of his country. 'I’hc 
is it consistent with any degree of it? event also was glorious. He slew and 
Honour is the refinement of Mrtue ! is it spoiled the hostile general, winch was 
virtue tet despise (he public order and the height of all glory in arms. Rut yet, 
peace of society? nay, more, to insult all this being against duty, instead of be- 
it? honour is tlie exact discharge of ing honourable, became infamous; and 
every duty proper to our station. Jsnot he ilied, like the meanest slave, by the 
submission to public autlujnty the first hands of the common executioner, 
duty of every man, of every sh.tion in so- And thus, haviitg shewn you the ori- 
ciely? and is honour a piinciple ccnitra- gin of duelling, the present degeneracy 
distinct to virtue and duly of every kind? of that piacrice, and the false pretences 
if it be, away with it from all ci\il and of honour upon w hich it is built, I should 
religious communities. 'I'he king upon now proceed tf) iiujuire into the true 
the throne is bound by tlie laws of his causes of that fashionable infamy. But 
(Country ; and is a man of lionour ex- this (the time not now permitting) mu'^t 
empt i'rtmi tliem? is he greater tlian his be deferred to another occasion, 
prince? this pretence then is stupid, and 
senseless to the la'^L di’giee. Atul there- 
fore tliere is reason to heliiM’, rliat gene- 
rally speaking it is hut a pretence : and 
that the real truth is, that most quariels 
of this kind are in themseUis so Ncry 
ti'ifling or scandalous, tliat the auiliors 
arc ashamed to let them appear in the 
courts of justice. And, it so, what folly 
and madness is it Uj risk your own life 
and your neighboui s, upon a point of so 
trivial or shameful a nature, that it will In n former discourse on those words, 1 
not bear to be seriously examined by the entered into a dissertation upon the rise 
rules of reason and jusiiee. and cause of duelling in thewwid; in 

Bui still it may be urged, that honour which I shewed you, that it had its ori- 
ib (with regard to otliers) the reputation ginal from humanity and mercy. When 
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hostile armies, to spare the effusion of 
human blood, agreed to leave the deci- 
sion of their disputes to the combat of 
one or more chosen champions, on either 
side ; and that it was afterwards al- 
lowed in Cliristian countries, on trials of 
right and innocence, whicli could not 
otherwise be so easily decided. 

I likewise shewed you the original of 
that kind of duelling now in fashion 
amongst us, I’hat it had its beginning 
from the lie given by rrancis the First of 
France to the emperor Charles th(i \'th ; 
irom whence, giving the lie became the 
mortal otleju’c among those who have 
the assurance to call themselves men of 
honour. On this occasion, I inquired 
into the true nature of lionour, and 
shewed you that it was nothing with re- 
gard to the world, but the fame of vir- 
tue; and with regaid (o ourselves, a re- 
fined sense of virtue, and a strictness in 
the practice of it, oven where no law 
could punish tin* violation of it, or wit- 
ness reproacli it. 1 then proceeded to 
examine ihi' present practice of duellijig 
by this test. And shall now proceed to 
examine it limlier upon the same j)riiici- 
pic. 

1 observed to you, in the foregoing 
discourse, tliat the in<;rtal offence among 
duellists was giving the lie. Now it is 
worth while to inquire, whether their re- 
seiilmeiit of this otfence be owing to ii 
right sense of honour ; that is, a high 
regard to the virtue of veracity, and a 
just indignationfor being thought destitute 
of it ; or whether it be only a resent- 
ment of custom and conceit, without any 
regard to virtue. 

For if they act in this case from a 
principle of honour, that is, from a re- 
gard to the, V irtuc of veracity, it is plain 
they will have the same regard to it, in 
every other circumstance of life. Where- 
as the very contrary to all this is re- 
inarkubh* in many of them. And no- 
thing is more notorious in their practice 
tlitiii customary lying and swearing, and 
breach ot promises and engagements of 
i.very kind. And surely, he that pro- 
miseth to pay a just debt on a certain 
day, and faileth to do so, otherwise than 
tliruugh unavoidable necessity, both 
lieth, and is unjust at the same time. 
And in this sense, how ih^tny of these 


rocs are liars up i record, for breach of 
word and bond : and yet I do not iind it 
customary with them, to challenge the 
ag(‘nt who manageth the prosecution, nor 
the judge who defermineth the cause 
against them, for wounding their honour^ 
This then is the case: simple lying, 
is, in the opinion of those brave spirits, a 
mortal offence ; but when perjury or in- 
justice is added to it, then it becomes in- 
nocent, and Icavi'b no blemish or stain 
upon their honour. • 

From hence it appeareth, that pride is 
the fountain of this vice. These duel* 
lists, not having viitue enough to b< 
ashamed of doing evil, have yet vanity 
enough not tj) bear its being imputed to 
them. And therefore they would recon- 
cile contradictions. They would be ho- 
nourable in their fame, although they 
arc infamous in their practice. And the 
way to be so is, to presv nt death upon 
tin* point of their sword to any one that 
shall ilarc to taint their honour; that ho- 
nour, which they have long since for- 
fcite(i, and have now no more title t(» 
than to the money or the cst|ites they 
hav'c spent. Besides, what but intolera- 
ble vanity and impudence can set men 
so far above all laws, above all govern- 
ment and jurisdiction, as to assume to 
themselves a right both of judging and 
4’\ecuting in their own cause, in direct 
couteinj)t of all authority, both of (fod 
and man ? And is the wretch that dare 
do this a lit member of civil or religious 
society ? or rather should he not be re- 
ganled as a monsler and outcast of thfc 
earth, and banisheil the society of evi'ry 
thing but chains and dungeons, and the 
laslies of his own conscience ? And there- 
fore if religion ifnd government were no 
way conet*rned in this practice, and the 
influence of it reached no farther than 
lliosc infamous wretches who arc. the 
common authors of it, nothing were 
more desirable in society than that this 
profligate race should go on, like the 
Cadmean brethren, to butcher one ano- 
ther with all convenient dispatch, and 
rid mankind of such a pest without the 
trouble or cxpence of public executions. 
But till that be done let them be aban- 
doned like lepers, and let no man that 
would be clear either in his reputation or 
in his conscience converse ^vitli them> 
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upon pain of infamy. And surely So- 
lomon n|;htly adviseth, to drive such a 
one from otir conversation. Cast out 
the scorner (sahh he), and contention 
shall go oat ; yea stAfe and rcjnroach 
shall cease. 

Another parent of this practice is cow- 
ardice. And however btrange this may 
appear at first sight, a litde reasoning 
will clearly evince it to be so. For first, 
most men, although they have not cou- 

« ge yet greatly affect a repotation of it ; 

at is, such a reputation as may secure 
Ihem from insults another time. And the 
way to do this ia to seem hot and ffexy, 
and challenge tome person of note Ibr 
the sword ; in hopes, that some hicky 
accident, or the interposition of friends, 
^which it is in eveiy man's power to pro- 
cure,) may prevent the til consequences 
of the quarrel. And so, they may at 
once establish their reputation of cou- 
rage and secure their persons. And all 
this is plainly the vffect of cowardice. 
And ft hath been justly observed by men 
of experience in transactions of this kind, 
that out^rd blusterings are very often 
only a mask to conceal inward trem- 
blings, and that perhaps on both sides ; 
insomuch, that the words of 8t. Paul, 
used upon another occasion, arc yet 
strictly applicable upon this. (3 Cor. 
tri. 5«) nithoui were ^fightings, within 
•were fears. 

But duoUing is yet more so, considered 
in another light. Tor cowardice is no- 
shing but fearing against reason. Where- 
as a rational fear is no more cowardice 
chan a ratkmal hope n presumption and 
impudence. Hew it is agreed among 
mankind, that of all the duels that have 
been fought in dnr world', much tlkc great- 
er number had been declined, did the 
persons concerned think they could fairly 
save* their honour in doing so. And this, 
men of known and approved courage are 
often heard lo declare from tlieir own 
knowiodge, and even in their own case. 
Now if this be an irrationa] and unjust 
fear, then whatever is acted ufon this 
principle is the effiset of cowardice. And 
that it is akogother irrational is e^dent. 
For what can be more foolish than to 
fear infamy from discharge of duty, from 
Obi!dience to the divine auChorky, and 
the laws of Aw land I for tUs would be 


to rererse alf the principles and foundn- 
tiems of honour and infamy ; to call 
virtue vice, and vice virtue ; and is, lite- 
rally, to execute that woe upon out^ 
selves which God Almighty de« 

nounced against all those that caU evU 
goody and good evil. And 1 appeal to 
every man of common sense, whether any 
person that had courage enough to act 
upon these principles, and to declare to 
the whede world tliat he did so, could 
possibly suffer iii his reputation of vir- 
tue, that is, in his honour, by so doing t 
or rather would nec rise in both,, in the 
esteem of all wise and good meji : nay, 
whether those very bravoes who extorted 
this declaration from him, would not, if 
they bad any remains either of virtue or 
of common sense, reverence him for h in 
their hearts. 

And, God be praised, there is yet so 
much virtuous courage in the world, that 
several men of known and approved va* 
lour have openly declared agaiivst duels ; 
and have refused challenges sent them, 
in avowance of duty. 

And thertfbrc the real truth is, that 
all those Vho allow themselves in this 
prafticc of duelling, do unknowingly 
conclude themselves under the basest and 
most scandah>us character in life ; cow- 
ards to men, and bravoes to God ! C 07 u~ 
ards to the ofxnwn of the idlest^ the 
weakest and the most u orthle&s part (f 
mankind ! tmd bravoes to the great go* 
vernor of the universe \ to the uisest, 
the mightiest, and the best o/* beings ! 
They iear what a wise man should scorn 
above all things, tlic opinion of the 
thoughtless, the ignorant, and the insig- 
nifirant. And they scorn what, a wise 
man should fair and reverence above 
every thing eUe in the world, the viola- 
tion of duty, and tlic wrath of God : so 
that this practice is plainly an absurd 
composition t»f pridt*, and folly, and 
cowardice, and bardenod impiety. 

But here it may be objected, how it is 
possible for a man to risk bis life out of 
feur! to this I answer, that ir^xliing is 
more common in the world to this daj% 
nor more obvious in the history of it 
throughout all ages ; for (as my lord Ba- 
con rightly ©\)serveth) there is no passion 
in the mind so weak but that it master- 
etb the fear of death ; revenge triumph- 
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over it, love slighteth it, honour as- 
pixeth to it, grief Sieth to it, and fear 
proventeth it. Nay pity hath sonietiines 
provoked death ; as we find that w hen 
Otho alew himself, many, others foi- 
lowU out of mere compassion and ten- 
derness to their sovereign. And Otho 
ttimself is commonly instanced in the 
ftiuiiber of those that have died through 
.^dwardice. That is, cither through fear 
^ death, or infamy and reproach. 

Petronius ^Arbiter, master of Nero's 
pleasures, cut his veins because his mas- 
ter frowned upon him. Hannibal, for 
fiw of being given up to the Romans, 
poisoned himself, as did Demosthenes for 
jear of being given up to Anti pater. Aiui 
Labienus, the historian, mentioned by 
Seiicca, because he would not outlive 
Ihc infamy of having his books burnt by 
public edict, burnt himself. Nay the 
great Cato plainly executed himsedf 
uirough fear of Csesar's mercy. At least 
it is certain, that he and all the rest died 
through cowardice, even upon the priiv- 
ciplos of keatheiiisju : for all the wiser 
utients wqrc agreed, that^^an hud no 
dominion over his own life, but was 
placed ill the world like a centinci lipon 
his post. And what nioi’e scandalous 
cowardice than to desert the station ap- 
pointed to us, U^cause of some unfore- 
seen difficulties that attend the niaintain.- 
hag it. 

And of all fears the mind can be pos- 
sessed with, fear of the opinion of fools 
is, beyond all question, the inost scanda- 
lous ; and, thei'efore, such as risk their 
lives upon tiiat principle, an.' the basest 
■of all cowards both to reason and virtue. 


But still custom and the practice of 
die world is against you. WJiy, and for 
that very reason Sr. Raul advisetli you 
against it. Be 7wt conjonued to thin 
wrldf nor to atiif wicked custom how- 
prevalent in it. Custom, although 
founded U|X)in reason and convenience, is 
at best no rule of action or life. But if 
it be in opposition to both, it is surely a 
^fetched pica for irrational actions, and 
is only the last and most senseless refuge 
of afiectution and stupidity. Now duel- 
ling is manifestly absurd to the last de- 
giree, allhougli it were not impious. I* or 
ii 4 ppot^ing I am injured, and ibiit I had 
Jt eight ,to vindicate myself with xuy own 


arm ; can any ing be more rkiiculoua 
than to putt myself upm «n equal ha* 
zard with iiim that injured me in that 
vindication f nay, perhaps upon a much 
greater. Whereas in reason, I ought to 
punish his ofi'ence, Vith hazard tu hini 
alone that committed it. Else, I only 
add an injury of my own to one that he 
hath alrci^y done me, or give him a iair 
chaaicc of doing me a greater, than 
which nothing can be more absurd. And 
besides the stupidity of it in this respect^ 
it is absurd also in every other. ForalT 
much as it is neither a proper test of 
tlic courage of the combatants, nor the 
justice of their cause. Not of the first, 
for how can that be a proper arbitration 
of courage where a coward that is pci^ 
tect in his sword shall kill the bravest 
man alive } iieithi^r can that be an arbi- 
tration of the justice of a cauH*, where 
die decision dt pendeth u{K>n the skill of 
tiie parties; and where the injured may 
fall and the injurer triumph in a second 
ofience, and of a far higher nature tiiaii 
the first. 

But Upsides the folly and stupidity of 
this practice, 1 bescccii ycHi to consider 
the iniquity of it. What right have you 
over that hfe which you rwk, or over that 
which you invade } Slmuld you attempt 
upon your mii|hb<»ur's propt-rty by force 
you would doublless hit deemed a robber 
and a rufiian. And are you imt worse, 
both in the eye of reaf»on, aacl the judg- 
ment of the law, when you attempt upon 
his life? for there you add robl>pry to 
murder : nay robbery in a variety of re- 
lutiouM. 'I'he govi rjinient is robbed of a 
subject; the society of a member; the 
widow of a kind and careful husband; 
and I he orphan of a lendei* parent. And 
yet he tliat pcr()etraieth this complicated 
villiiiny, either out of pique, or pride, or 
malice, or perhaps out of ga>eCy of heart, 
(as tiie k'renoli call it,) would be deemed 
a mail of honour ! than which dierc caoi^ 
not be a more monstrous aljum^ of vvordsi 
or a greater insult upon the commoo 
sense of mankind. 

it is upon these principles that the 
Turks suffer no such tiung as duels in 
their dominions. Ami that reproof, which 
Buobequius tells us, a Basha at Coustam- 
linople gave a valiant man, for boMUn^ 
tteh he had challeoged Us enemy, is very 
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^ell worth our notice : “ How durst thou dreadfiil deed i* no sooner done, but he' 
(said he) challpngc thy h ! low-soldier to would give the whole world, nay he 
“ a duel f what, was there never a Chri^- would almost die to undo it; and doubt- 
tiaii to hght with ? do both of you less the exchange were in many eases 
cat the emperor's bread ? yet forsooth wise, wen* it possible to be effected^ If 
“ you must go about to take one ano- this murderer's death could buy off all 
“ tiler's lives; what precedent had you the horrors ot his cons<*ience, and an- 
“ for this ? don't you know that w hoever guish of his remaijdng life, given up to 
“ of the twain had <lied, the emperor remorse and misery; since the samtf 
had lost a subject ?" WlnTcupon he hand that fixed a dagger into his bro* 
wds imnu'diatcly hauled to prison, where ther's bIX'n^t, did, in that very act, fix a 
he lay pining many months, and was at fury in his own, to sting his conscience, 
last w ith difficulty released ; yet w iih the and to poison his quiet to the last moment 
loss of his reputation. of his life. 

And thus I have examined into the na- But, my brethren, the greatest terror 
lure of this detestable practice of duel- yet behind. If this detestable practice 
ling, and shewn you how destructive it ended only in folly, and pride, «and tu- 
ts of all those ends, for which that prac- mult, nay if it temnnated only in murder 
lice was first introduced and allowed in and remorse; if blood could expiate tlitf 
the world. 1 have shewn you that in its guilt, or the grave hide it, or misery and j 
present dcgen(*racy it is base and iiifa- distraction atone for it, possibly some-'v-^ 
moils, ft is infamous in its origin, (the thing might be said to palliate the horror ’ 
child of vice and ignorance, begotten by of it; but when, in all appearance, the 
pride and folly,) nor is it less infamous in issue is yet more dreadful ; wdicni the 
its practice, if acting in direct contradic- poor wretch is sent down quick to perdi- 
tion to all the principles ol honour and lion with all offences upon his head, 
virtue, and duty of every kind, can give and in the vcsiPact, perhaps, of the great- 
a just title to infamy. In a word, I have est guilt he is capable of committing, 
shewn you how stupid, how impious, CrodI God ! w'ho can bear the horror ? 
how abominablo it is in all its circum- for this shall the earth mourn y a?id the 
stances and jirotenccs ; the vaunt indeed heavens above he black (saith the prophet 
valour, but for the most part the real Jeremiah iv. 28.); for this land shall be 
effect of cowardice, and that too the visited^ for as u fountain cusieih out her 
most shameful cowardice imaginable; •waiersy so she casteth out her •wicked’- 
the fear of the opinion of fools ; a pre- ness ; violence and spoil is heard in her; 
tence of heroism, unknown to the great before me continually is grief and 
lierues of antiquity, to the Grecians and wounds. Be thou instructed, 0 Jentsor 
to the Uonnins, the greatest examples of Irm, lest my soul depart from thee, saith 
mortal prow'ess : and at the same time the Lord ; lest I make thee desolate ; tr 
greatly degenerating both from the ho- land not inhabited, (iv. 7, 8.) Tor this 
Hour and the piety of that practice in gird you lAtk sack-clot h, lament and 
our own ancestors. howl, that the fierce anger of the Lord 

And now, my brethren, what is the may be turned back from you (iv. 8.) 
issue of all this extravagance ? dreadful Let me conclude with that pathd^ic 
either way. If the man hath slain liis exhortation of Isaiah to the Jews in the 
antagonist, he hath perhaps in his person first chapter of bis prophesy, (15, l6\) . 
Ilain his b^t friend. At least he ceaseih wash ye, make you clean, put away the 
to be his enemy that instant ; and the evil of your doings, saith the Lord, lesf 
sword hath no sooner pierced his breast, when you spread forth your hands I hidt 
but horror and remorse have pierced his mint eyes from you, yea when you make 
murderer, have stabbed him to the soul ! many prayers I will not hear, your hands 
his v£uuty sinks into dejection, and bis are full of blood. From this guilt, and 
ang^. into anguish, and all his excess of from the vengeance due to it, God of his 
vwath and revenge rush into yet greater infinite mercy deliver this city, and tliia 
excesses of sorrow, and self-detestation, nation ; through the merits and mediae 
and all the dUtractioAS of distress. The tiea of Jesus Christ. 




HoworirnSnul andttttoffsr hicoasifltcnt with 
dttty the practice of dnelling iji ini' the gentle- 
meo of the army, may tte teen by the follow- 
ing extract from the articles of war: 

** No officer or soldier shall presume to send 
a chiKleng^ to any other officer or soldier, to 
figbta duel* upon paiu, if a commissioned offi- 
cer, of be*ng cashiered^ if a non-commissioned 
officer, or soldier, of siiOeriiig corporal pu- 
nishment at the discretion of a court-martial.** 
** Whatsoever officer or sold.er shall upbraid 
ano^r of refusing a challenge ^ shall himself be 
1 ^ ppnislied as a challenger ; and we hereby acquit 
.pud discharge all officers and soldiers of any 
-^'^fsgrace or oplinoii of disadvantage, which 
mlght arisc from their having refused to accept 
of challenges, as they will have only acted in 
obcdiencu to our orders, and done their duty 
as good soldiers, who subject themselves to dis- 
CipImc.V Artiel 'S of War, sect. vii. art. 2, 5. 

Ctans9 ni the 19tli article of war from the 
Adventurer, No- 70. 

' 5* Nor shall any oilicor or soldier upbraid 
.Another for refusing a challenge; since, accord- 
to these our orders . tliey do but tlic dnty of 
'' !^pleflclicrs, who ought to subject themselves to dis- 
cipline ; and we do acquit and discharge ait 
mea> who have quarrels offered, or challenges 
seat to them, of all disgrace or opinion of dis- 
advantage in their obcilience hereunto; and 
whosoever shall upbraid them, or offend iu this 
case, shall be punished as a chaUeoger.** 

There is another article or cldnlb of an arti- 
cle u|X)ti which a <:— -t m— >1 will always break 
an officer that refuses a challenge, notwith- 
standing the above clause, and the two articles 
in Dclnoy’s sermons against duels, &o, 

** That if any officer dees not behave him- 
self like a gentleman, he shall be broke.’* 


SERMON eXXVIL 

By Patrick Del any, D. D. 

The great Evil, and FoUy^ and 
Guilt, of Gaming. 

Rom. xii. 2. 

Be iMUt conformed to this world ; but be ye 
transformed, by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and 
' 's acceptable, and perfect will of God, 

Tht. fundamental and essential distinc- 
tion between the heathen and Christian 
religion is no-where so clearly aj^uded 
to, and in effect summed up, as in the 
words now recited. Be not conformed 
to this worlds &c. 

The corruptions of the heathen world 
depressed thoir gods into the lowest de- 
gree of brutality, transformed them from 


the chantctc^,, of divine ‘"Icings ihto the 
conditions aiid qualities of beasts of all 
kinds t ^ud of cousociucncc debased cBeir 
adorers in the same proportion. The 
purpose of the Christian rokigHin is the 
direct contrary; to raise and to refine. 
To raise mortals into the noblest charac- 
ters and conditions of immortal « beings, 
to raise them into the reseniblancc of 
God of heaven. 

This is the plain purpose of that noble 
exhortation in my Ui\l^ be not conformed 
to this world ; but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind^ that ye may 
* prove what is that good, and acceptable, 
and perfect will of God. The true w'liy ' 
of provini; what that will of God is, '' 
alter w'O have studied it, is to be cou* '-i: 
formed to it ; and consequently, to be as ' 
far rcinovi rl from the condition and cha- 
racter of this world as from darkness to 
light, and brutal corruption to divine 
purity. And therefore to exhort, and, 
as far as in them lieth, to raise men from 
the grovelling pursuits and purposes of 
tills low earth, to the noblest, the most 
exalted aims and ends of heavenly piety 
and purity, is the great business of the 
ministers of the ^i/Ciospel. And as the 
first step lo purity is to quit pollution, 
tiic business of t^is, luid some following 
discourses, shall be to warn you of the 
evil of many practices too prevalent in 
the world ; wliicli have not only lost all 
their deformity in the higher and more 
fashionable part of it, but have also 
gained not only much countenance, but 
even some degree of credit and applause 
from them, and therefore, call aloud for 
rebucc and chastisement. I shall at pre- 
sent mention but these thive; duelling, 
gaming, and luxury. 

The first of these I have already treated 
of in the two preceding discourses. I 
come now to consider the second, namely, 
gaming, and to urge the best n*£isons I 
can against this wicked and pernicious ^ 
practice ; and, to shew you that it is of 
the last consequence to you to fiy it with 
the utmost caution. 


For, first, all gaming, for any thing 
considerable is founded upon avarice, 
and is, if not a direct, yet (what is much 
w'orse) a deliberate violation of the tent* 
comnuuidment; and therefore, in thfs re- 
spect, it is perhaps the vice ofell odierfi 
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most incxrusoablp ; in crimos of other 
kinds, surprihC, inattontion, ami violence 
of imssioTi, ultUoii^h they cannot wholly 
excuse the eonimittal, yet doubtless th(‘y 
alloviute much of ihe {?uilt, but hero all 
tliesc ]nviences are taken away, and men 
^ are so far from bt'iiii; under the influ- 
ence of any these alleviating circum- 
stances, that nothing is more notorious 
tlian iheh' proceeding to the practice of 
this vice with the utmost caution and 
coolness of judgirieiit. And we aie told, 
that it is in contests of this kind as in 
war ; be that Inith most presence of 
mind, and is least einbarnissed, is gene- 
rally most successful. 

llesides the deliberate impiety of this 
vice, it were worth while to consider also 
the folly of it. For what can be more 
absurd than for any man in his senses, 
without any necessity, to put it to the 
chance of a die whether iiis Jiouse, his 
money, oi liis ( ^tate, shull be bis own, or 
another munV? So that nothing but a 
desperate state of affairs can ground the 
least appearance of a j<‘asonal)lc pica f<»r 
such a pradice. And even in that case, 
if the property of a tliird person can any- 
way be hazarded by llie risk wo run, 
then is great dishonesty added to great 
imprudence ; an<l therefore suppose there 
were no impiety in this practice, yet 
such is the f«dly and danger of it, that 
you ran scarce invent a case where it 
would b(* pardonable, oven upon the 
score of stujiidity, unless }oa could sup- 
pose a fool of wealth so immensely rich 
that losses of that kind could not affect 
the main of bis foitune; but lliat suppo- 
sition is impossible. Since it is evident, 
that no fortune cun be so larg< rind inex- 
haustible as to be able to supply an ex- 
travagance <»f this Kind. Tfierc is no 
fund adequate to. gaming, nor can you 
imagine any condition of life so im- 
mensely affluent as may not bo exhausted 
by an extravagance of this kind in one 
hour. 

Well, but men may limit themselves 
in this extravagance, and resolve never 
to ex'cecil a certain sum ; true, men may 
Easily make such resolutions ; but the 
difficulty is, Kovv to keep them, when 
loss(‘S and ill luck have fretted their spi- 
rits, and inflamed their blood to such d 
de^jireo that they baVc lost tlic thoughts of 


eviTy thing but recovery and revenge; 
and 1 dare say, if it vv{*re possible to 
make an estimate of such resolutions, not 
one in ten thousand of them hath ever 
been kept. Nay, is it not madness ta ex- 
pect that men in so raving and distracted 
a condition, as losing gamesters arc* often 
observed to be ; that will not stick to 
abuse their best friends ; will swear a 
thousand vain oaths in a brcntii : pro- 
fane, nay blaspheme the sacred name of 
God, without regret ; to expect that crea- 
tures in iliat condition should regard re- 
solutions of caution and prudence is an 
extravagance of folly almost equal to 
theirs. Ami, imleed, such is the distrac- 
tion and extravagance of mefi dii that 
condition, that I know nothing more likely 
to deter any man of reflection either from 
entering into siu h a course of life, or con- 
tinuing in it, than a calm observalion of 
that series of distractions, which, if I am 
well infonned, (for I thank (iod I speak 
not by e\pi*iieiicc,) tear the brea^'t of a 
losing gamester iti the <’oui*sc of a few 
hours. l‘lA ravings of a fever, and the 
pangs of i&rconvulsion, are nothing to 
them : nay, in all appearance, they are 
the liveliest emblems of the torments of 
hell ; made tip of a wild mixture of fury 
ahd anguish, regret and despair ; so that 
if nothing but tbi‘ |)|jilosophy of life were 
concerned in this practice, a man ( f 
common prudence would avoid it as a 
pestilence, as the greati'st bane to tlui 
peace and tranquillity of life. 

But it may be urged, that there are 
men of such cool and calm tempers us 
never to In; rutiled or heated, either into 
any di‘'Co:iiposun* of their temper or dis- 
turbance ot their understanding on such 
occasions. And llieivlore,- these men 
seem to be an exception to all Ihe prohi- 
bitions of pi udence that He against gam- 
ing. In an**wcr to this, it cannot, i be- 
lieve, be dciiK'd, that tliere are such men 
in the world ; but then 1 believe it can 
not well be denied that they are men of 
the worst chiu'aclers in it; they are men 
who have studied all the arts of fraud 
and villainy of every kind to perfection ; 
black, saturnine, deliberate villains, who 
lay themselves out by all the wiles of 
flattery, wine, soduccioii, and deceit, to 
draw the unwary into their snares; and 
when they once get them there, destroy 
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them witiiout I’^morse. They arc to the 
tfic iii*ht unchmVirig part i>i' th(' world, 
M'hat the sphler is to the fly : they wait 
with cool, vteliberato, unwearied 
en€e, till they their prey witliin iheir 
nets, and then drain out their vilal^ with- 
out remorse ; or to ? jx-ak inon' properly , 
enjoy their dy in ^ coiriphunts. One would 
imagine tin* psalmist had this scene in 
xiew in his description of those hardeiictl 
miserrants, whtxjc snares and nets are 
spread for the innocent. Hr lieth in 
Trait f 0 catch or (as I think b<*tter 

be translated) ^rize thv poor Ahat is the 
poor deluded mortals that fall into his 
snares); he doth trizc the poor, zchni 
Ae (irarfeth him info his net. 2n ins se- 
cret places doth he invrder the i/tnoce9tf, 
Foi^etting, that God behold eiii alihistin~ 
godliness ami xcronf^ ; and will in Jjis 
own time npay it with dreadful ven- 
geance. And therefore, well <lotli St. 
Paul admonLsh,(l Thes^^. iv. (k) Thai no 
man go beyond and defraud his brut /nr 
in anp fnaiieri (kcaitse that the Lord is 
the avenger of' all such. ^ 

But still it may be uigefl, lliat *^oine 
men can play with so much priidenco 
and tcnuMM' as never tf> engage for nioio 
than trifles, consequently to be perfectly 
unconccniod at any inconsidi rahle loss 
that may eji'jue. '1 rue, some men doubt- 
less Call do ao, and to such, playing fur 
trifles may doubtless be as innocent as 
any other ciinuscfncnt w hatsoever. But 

how few of these arc tin re in the world, 
in comparison of those who begin with 
trifles, and warmed with their losses, aiv* 
carried on by degrees to boundless extra- 
vagance? and even of those w'ho can 
^'Idsc \vith tt mpcr, how many are there, 
to whom money and time so spent can 
become an agreeable reflection, and tu 
’whom it would not have bet ii intinitoly 
more satisfactory upon inflection, to 
have employed that time to the attain- 
ment of some good jnirpoti; in lile, or 
that trirt<; to the relief of the poor; 
which, however inconsiderable to the 
loser, might, to them be of the last con- 
iie(|uencc ? And thcreiorc, although gam- 
ing in a low and temperate manner may 
possibly be numbered among the inno- 
cent diversions of lile, yet probably it is 
the most dangeious, a ml, to the eye of 
reason, the least desirable of them all. 


And it this practici^ be liabJe to all 
these ob jections ami difficulties, under the. 
conduct of the greatest prudence , and 
caiimness of temper, in ilie best company, 
and in all the alleviating circumstances 
that can possibly attend jt; how infi- 
nitely detestable and aliominabjo must ^ 
b<» in hU its deformity in places of publi 
resort, and in the society of the most 
profligate and alKUiduned part of man- 
kind ; for snch, beyond all question, are 
the lit'rd ol‘ common ganiestiTS ; men of 
<lospprale fortunes, no education, no pnii- 
ciples, no coiiscu nce, nt) science, (except 
that of dciVaufling all tlioy deal with bf 
all liie low arts of deceit and perjury,) 
engag(‘d m such practices as naturally 
tend to create cpiaiTels and contentious, 
wdth all their horrid consequences, and 
lead men inlf> riots and excesses of every 
kind. Tor sun‘ly, of these may it be 
strictly said, what Solomon observelU of 
the wicked, in the Uh chapter of his Pro- 
verbs. 7V/f’.y A/ap not, except they have 
donr tifi.schief ; an I their sleep is taken 
meav, unless they cause some to fall. 
For they cat the bread of isickvdness, 
and drink flu Tcine of violence. And 
therelbre, tor men of liberal education 
and go(*d morals, men of any valuable 
cliaracter, to mix with such a herd, 
would be an argument of more desperate 
folly than for a man in sound health !<» 
throw himself into a pest-house; inas- 
much a.s the coiTU|>lion of the mind is of 
vastly worse consequence than the. infec- 
tion of the body. And how hard it will 
be to avoid su(.li eorniptioii front sucli 
society is easy to eonceive. Cun a man 
touch pitch, and not be defiled i herewith ? 
And tlieriioic Solomon ad\ iselii, not only 
m»t tu enter into the path of the wicked, 
but eaieluliy to av(jid it. Avoid it, pass 
not by it, inni from it, and pass away. 

It may be urged in the last place, in 
bchalt ul' gaming, that many men have 
raised ihcir fortunes by it. And that 
since it is not expressly forbidden in the 
bcripluies it may b<! praitiaed without 
sin. To'<bis I answ'er, tliat although 
there i^c no express prohibition of it iti 
scnptuiv, yet is it plainly implioo in the 
tenth eonimandment. And as to the other 
part of the objection, it is notorious thgt 
a thousaiid fornmes s^e ruined by -It for 
one that is raised : so that ia thh rcpcct; 
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A particular curse seems to attend it. 
And surely it is little less than madness, 
to propose to establish your fortune by 
any method where the odds are in fabt so 
greatly against you. Resides, that gam- 
ing is not in the number of those aits by 
^whidi God Almighty hath ordained that 
"the good things of this world should be 
be acquired; for these arc tiie natural 
effects of honesty and industry^ in the 
improvemoat and appUcacioti'of our best 
abilities both of body and mind. And 
if God Afmighty hail made them ordina- 
rily the purchase of chance and vice, 
and idleness, he had^ destroyed the right 
order of things, and substituted the worst 
means in the room of the best ; and, con- 
^j^uently, taken away much from the. 
"'^'isdom and beauty of liis own establish- 
“ hient. 

If then, you would avoid a deliberate 
if not a direct violation of the tenth com- 
mandment, together with infinite disquiet 
and distraction, and the severe reflec- 
tions of time and fortune ill spent ; if you 
w'ould shun the society of the vilest and 
most abandoned part of mankiml, and 
the double ruin of soul and body, conse- 
quent to such a commerce ; if ye would 
act consistently with those laws of C^d 
and man that arc the rules of your duty, 
and that wise order of things establish^ 
by the divine wisdom for the attainment 
of the good things of this world, re- 
nounce that impious, that absurd, tliat 
detestable practice of gaming. 


SERMON CXXVIII. 

By Patrick Delaxy, D.D. 

The great Evil, and Folly, and 
Guilt, of Luxury in Dress. 

Rom. xii. 2. 

3^ riQt conformed to this irorlJ, but be ye 
transformed by tbo renewing of yuur mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and 
acceptM>le, and perfect^wjH of Ood. 

Tiir next caifuption I proposed to 
guard you agauist was luxury ; and this 
I shall consider under the two heads of 
and ibadc 


E c T if r:e s. saw.^iSKxyiii. 

And first for luxury of dfast. 'Vnuf 
being intendod fot^distinciioii of Ibe so* 
▼oral orders and stations of lifey m welt 
as for ornament and security fmta the 
weather, it is no wonder, if in^ihe wiser 
nations and ages of 4he world, regula- 
tions in this point have bden*' thought 
wortliy the consideration of ' the legisht* 
turc, as a mutter of grebt imfigrtaiifie to 
the manners of mankind; to keep the 
several orders and degrees of men with- 
in their own sphere, and their own dis- 
trict; and not suffer them to encroach 
either uppn the character or condition of 
their superiors. And this, without qnes- 
tioii, was of excellent use, to tempewtlie 
minds of mankind, aiui abate that va^y 
which so strongly exerts itself in the spi- 
rits of most men ; or if not abate 
least direct it to some useful and exeel- 
lent purpose of life. Thus, 

For example, iii the commonwcitUli 
of Rome, (in all its ages of virtue and 
discipline,) a Roman knight^ with the 
abilities of an ung^l|j^was coafined to 
the (qucstggu robe and ring. Nor 
could the Ifealth aud merit of ten se- 
nators united in his own person, pur- 
chase him any distinction of , dross :su- 
perior to his own order ; so that, in this 
case, either his vanity . of wealth and 
power must subside, or else it must 
exert itself in such acts of virtue, as 
might raise him to a higher , station, 
and entitle him to nobler ornaments, and 
badges of more exalted distinction ; and 
this without question was of excellent 
usc» But when luxury increased' with 
wealth and conquest, and vanity abound- 
ed as virtue decayed, then did they find 
out new arcs of varying, and adoniii|g 
and rcndeiing that dress mure luxuriow 
and expensive, which, fur fashion aud 
kind, they were luider a necessity of con- 
tinuing stall the same. And this Ittxifry 
of dress, as well as that of food, baifig 
found to have very ill eiicets upon the 
morals of die citizens, and also to be of 
very ill consequence- to the public, was 
often regulated by sumptuary laws, 
which limited the cxpeiice of clothing 
to a determined sum ; and such as was 
not to bo exceeded but upon severe pe- 
nalties. And this again, repressed the 
exorbitant vanity of mankind, and 
duced it, in some measure^ within those 
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<)ouiids attd'limiMionsr proper to each 
cha»«rter and iconditum tin life. And 
this batbiofton been pmctiscdv more or 
lcBs,>.bjrall wiaenatione.of tboiworld, as 
theaxigeney of the times reqviirgdj^ 

And f believe itiinust be owned, that 
if this article of luxiuyt ever needed a re- 
straint in these nations^ Jt needeth it now 
in the highest degrce;> and. with the ut- 
most-severity. : •! : 

It is'but too notorious, that the pride 
and power of a vain neighbouring , nation 
hath infected the whole world around it 
with vanities of various kinds : particO* 
lady that of light, luxurious,* expensive 
dressy which taking root in a rich nation 
{like evil weeds in a luxuriant soil) hath 
' ovblvrun it in a monstrous rnaiincT, not 
only to the disgrace of its native modesty 
and dcdcncy, hut greatly to the dcstruc- 
jtioD of its true religion and virtue, 
t There is something in the glare of a 
gaudy dress that tendeth not only to dis- 
sipate the spirits, but even to tincture the 
mind with congeidal vanities, with light 
fant^^ic ideas, and speciou^ippcarances, 
and oir consequence, to tmFoff the at- 
^tention from more serious, solids .and im- 
portant attachments and pursuits ; and so 
become an inkl to the worst vaniijes that 
can infest the mind ; and this naturally 
warps men from the ways of truth and 
virtue: and as tfaisinduceth an indisposi- 
tion So graver and more useful putisuits, 
it also creatoth a necessity of greater e.x- 
])ence ; at the sanie time that in icbateth 
that spirit of industry and honest arts 
which should support it. And what is 
the consequence, when this Love of vanity 
hath once taken possession of the soul, it 
J|pi5t-bc indulged and supported at all 
hazards. And as this cannot be done by 
that industry, and those honest arts which 
it hath totally driven away, it^ must be 
.done by arts of some kii^d. or other ; 
ftxsi often of all kinds. 

. Thchntory of Gehazi in the 5th cltap- 
tar of the book of Kings, adbrdcth a 
fine illustration of those observations now 
laid down. ^ 

. .What the true principle and soufee of 
hia guilt was, will best appear from his 
punishment; which, being dictated by the 
apirit of God, was, beyond all doubt, 
nghtly directed. 

When Naaman was healed of his Ic- 


prdsy^y obeying the directions of the 
prof^et Elisha, he leturncd im .grad(€u|c 
to acknowledge the obligation, and.^ewr* 
nostly intrsated the prophet to .accept 
from him some valuable proofs and tokens 
of his gratitude > which the prophot, hav* 
ing afasoluiely refused^ aevertheless, hr 
servant thought that was' aa occasion 
enrich and adorn bimsekV which was not 
by any mcAiis to be. lost; aiul > -therefere 
ho resolvedatoiice to disgrace.his master, 
and in him the religion of bis God, to 
violate the truth, ahd sodefraijk Naaroan, 
rather tlianicavc his own vicious ajjpetites 
unindulgcd. I)oi9lt)tlcss, he dccit^ the 
Syrian garments proper ornaments , to a- 
dorn his person ; and when that ivaadoue, 
the other coiivejacnccsof life must be . ad- 
jusud and suited . to them: this const* 
deration made olive-yards and vine-yards' 
but necessary conveniences suited to the 
other circumstances of his dignity. 

The spirit of the prophet attended, him 
through the inmost recesses and w indings 
of ins heart, (which . plainly demonstrate 
it to be the spirit of God,) saw dearly 
into his most secret pui'|>oses,» and im- 
mediately suggested a punishment must 
admirably accommodated to all tlte dr-' 
cumstances of bis guilt ; he indicted a 
distemper u|)on him which made all iht.se * 
vanities useless at once. Syrian ornaments 
would but ill-becomo a lepjous carcase, 
and would in elfect but. make his defor- 
mities morecouspicuous. And, indulgence 
of appetite wcmld, but more indatne his 
incurable disease ; which must go down 
to his po.sterity together with lus ill-ac- 
quired inheritance. , 

Good God ! how many unhappy Gc- 
hazis are 1 here in the w'orld, who tram- 
ple under foot every duty tluy owe to 
God and man, and deri\e to themscl\cs 
worsi* than , leprosies, jn consequence of 
their vanities of dress and unruly ‘indulg- 
ence of appetite ; and coiivcy the taint 
(but mostly, without the iiilieriiance) to 
their po.sterity. 

The love of pomp, and glare of drcs'jr, 
is a false and' fantastic appetite ; and all 
such arc gratified^ with more dldicuity ; 
and not only so, but draw after thun 
maily other, congenial and vexatious va- 
nities, ricadi^g^' to enormities of ievery 
kind. 

Gchazi’s guilt was a tahitthhtlia4 
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fected.his fouI; and it was cliastiscd by 
nn infectious disease tliat bore an ama- 
zing and a dreadful analogy t(» it. 

O iny brctliivn, sin is toilie soul, \\hat 
the worst diseases arc to the l)ody ; ulcers, 
and loathsome corruptions of every kiiul. 

• id the disease iu*u i!dli< t(*(l upon (Je- 
zi, was aloiico :i most livt ly emhlejn, 
and dreadful chastisement ol ii ; at once 
its shocking picture and punishment. 
How finely, and how dn adfulU instruct- 
ive is this hijtoiy tons ; and how strictly 
and religiously shouhi we be upon our 
guard, least the inward defilements (d* 
our sins sheuild d(scentt liht- those out- 
ward pollutions of (.ieha/i to our latest 
posterity, and clori\e, not only mortal 
diseases, hut immortal mibencs upon 
them. 

That the people of this nation, and 
this city in particular, are ovc »-run with 
strong ap[)etites and luiiuly viuiiLies, of 
\ai’i(-us kinds, as (iehazi was ; is a truth 
equally lametitabh' and riut( rioiis. 

'I’ll IS rny brethren, this is the true 
source of ihose ])csts that irf et y»iir 
cities, and infest youv highways. 'I his 
is tlic true Ciiiisu Mhy so many of }our 
S071S not as healthlid, hul as 

j)ois(;nous plants. 1 hal pout' (tati»ftt<'rs 
7//1, noi as fhr pnlis/icd cnnftr.s of 
pout tnitji/i’s, but as th(‘ iio|luti‘<l corners 
of your cities, 'fliis is ilie line souicc 
ot that great (ki'a/f, that ial<i cap- 

iivitpy aii<l that cowplanfihp Iti pour 
fitrccfs, far beyond the corruption and 
calamity of all lorrner ages. 

'i'his is the lure reas ii why so many 
of one se.\ opr’iil} act as if the laws of 
the gospel were totally rexcrsul to them ; 
forgetting, or entirely neghcri ig to adorn 
Jicinsehes wiilr m>tlc6( ti; parr/, xiith 
aliamcjacahicss ami sohrietp. But on 
the contrary, i,hu*ing in the eyes of the 
voiid, mt/i bioiiUrcd luiii\ wifit gu/(/, 
a/id pearls, and voatb/ arrap ; an<l an 
equal contempt ot modesty ai.d so- 
tricty. 

I his is the trin* reason wiry all those 
corruptions which tin' prophet Kzekiel 
so loudly cricth out agau.st in Jonisalein, 
(chap. xxii. xxiii.) are now su flagrant 
notorious in this city; and of whose 
jpuidbitanrs (I moan too many of tliem) 
.'‘‘we may truly sa 3 ', as lie doth : in thec 
'havetkep sit light bp father and mother^ 


In ihe midst nfthec, hare thnp ^ealt by 
oppression. Thou kasi despised mine 
holp things, and hast profaned wp sab- 
rat Its, Jn thee are men that carrp tales 
( and ao map add all u'eaponsnfrMentt ) 
to shed blood. In the midst of thee 
ihep eo7iniiit lexcdnvss. Thou hast gree- 
dilp gained of thp neighbours bp ex- 
tortion ; and hast forgotten me, saith 
ihe liOrd God. Behold therefore; I 
have smitten wp hand on thp dishonest 
gaiff, and at thp blood which hath been 
in the 9tndst of thcc. Can thine heart 
endure, or ran thine hands be strongs 
in the daps that 1 shall deal with thee. 
J ihr Lord have spoken it, and 1 will 
do if. Behold, I will deliver thee into 
ihe hand of them whom thou hatest. 
Then shall slnp thee of thp clothes, and 
take, azeap thp fair jrzeels ; and they 
Utall deal with thee hatcfullp. And. 
shall take azcim all thp labour; and 
shall lea.'c thee htikrd '*al hare. 

B appearcth ( i*.r iy from the course 
of Ezokiel’s prophecy, tfhat the people of 
IsTiul had been bewitched b^ llii* gran- 
deur, gai(‘ty,'“' and goig‘‘ous apparel of 
tlic Cdialdeans, to imitate, their lu.xuries, 
their vanitic-i, and in the end, e\en their 
idolatries and aboininatioiis of every 
kind. And after God h ui, by lii.s pro- 
phets, frequently exhorted, admonished, 
iin<l wanuil tliem from those dangerous 
and deceitful imitations and practices, 
he at length ileclaretb, that he will totally 
give them up in lhe most abject sewiiude, 
to the ahs.'luie (h -minion of tliat nation 
whose way.*? llu'v had si» wae.tonly 
learned, and whose sanities lli'*y had 
so waiitcMiB iiiiM wickedly enslavi'd them- 
selves to. Til the le.incss of their pride 
an<l wcai.lj. 

'I he lioje is too recent to be yet for 
gotten, and I hope too memorable to be 
e\cr wliollv forgotten ; since our neigh- 
bouring narion, and almost natural i‘ne- 
mhis, whose xanilies we so tondly adopt, 
and so idly aiul destructively imitate, had 
laid a deep and dangerous scheme to op- 
press us by a sudden and strong invasion, 
to oppress us unarmed and unpyepured ; 
had not (B)d of his infinite and unme- 
rited mercy, tirnel}' aiul most wonder- 
fully interposed, fur our pieservation, by 
the deslruclion of their lieet in their 
own harbour; by the destruclion of ihe‘ 
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proud in tlieir own deep waters : which 
if they had not been so destroyed, would, 
in all human probabiluy, have gone over 
our soul. 

Here a questUH) naturally occurs; are 
we in any degree amended by this deliver- 
ance; by diis late dfliverance added to 
many former? alas, k is but too true that 
\vc are not. That we are rather become 
more abandoned in our abominations; 
insomuch, that we may cry out against 
this people as the prophi^t Isaiub did 
against his own ; swful nation ! a 
JWple lat/tn xvit/i inlf/aif i/ ; a Acctl of 
evil doevs : cnildr'^n that an: corntpivrs ; 
they have faniaken the Lard; that/ have 
provoked the Holy One of luae/ unto 
anger; they have gone an ay back- 
ward. 

Why iskovid ye be .stricken any more ; 
ye tit It revolt more and more : the vehole 
head is sicky and the whole htatl is 
faint. 

From the .sole of the foot even unto 
the heady there is no soundness in it ; 
but wounds and briusesy and putrifying 
sores. 

My brethren, a natural body in this 
state hath rarely any relief but frojii 
caustics and uicibioiis; from the bharpest 
and severest lueihods of cure. Stales and 
communities of men, in the same degree 
of moral coiTuptioi», ha\e rarely any 
relief, but in moral caustics and incisions; 
in chastisemciils and calamilies ol tlie se- 
verest kinds, 'riu'se chastisements, the 
divine justice, and cNcn ihe <ii\ine nuTcy, 
call upon him to inlhct; and nothing 
but sincere repentance and reformation 
can avert the vengeance. 

i\Iy brethren, the leprosy of sin can 
only be cured as Naamaii's was, by wash- 
ing; by washing, as Naaman did, not 
once only, hm over and over, liy wasli- 
ing seven times; not in the flood ot Jor- 
dan, but in the lav(*r of n*generalion ; in 
the stream of pure and purifying repent- 
ance. 

If you obey the prophet Isaiah, as 
Naaman did the prophet Elisha, your 
pollutions shall certainly be done away, 
as his W'CM’C. The prescriptions of both 
prophets are exactly the same, differing 
only in the means. Elisha prescribed a 
natural cleansing in Jordan, endued witli 


a miracu )us power by that spirit which 
inspired the prophet. Isaiah prescrlfotii 
a moral cleansing l)y repentance and 
amendment, endut'd with a no less mira** 
culous power by the mercy of God., in 
Ch ri.st Jesus. Wa.sh ye, make ye clearly put 
an ay the evil of your doings from bejor^ 
mine eyes, cea^c to do evil, leant to 
well. 

Believe me my brethren, this is the 
only pi'cscription that can purify gtiilt; 
that ran avert the deadly and dreadful 
conseq Lienees of it, even in ihis world ; 
and the iidiniteiy more dreadful miseries 
I the next. 'Ibis repcnUince, and this 
refornuition* tlie only cleansing lenient; 
mollifying and healing medicines of mo- 
ral corruption, he ol his infinite in<*rcy 
jKjiir into our hearts, for Jesus ChrisEs 
sake, our only mediator and redeemer. 


S E K M O N CXXIX. 

By Patrick Delany, D.D. 

The great Evil and Guilt of Luxury 
in Eatings and Drinking. 

A CfIKISTMAS SeRMOX. 

Rom. xiii. 13 . 

lo't us w.ilk honestly as in the <iay ; not in riot- 
and ilninkenne^s, rut ii) cliaiiiU ring and 
waniunnvb^, nol in strih* and cnvy.iig, 

Bv the day in tlie text is meant the 
glorious light of the gospel, by which 
the darkness of the liciiihen world was 
dispersed and done aw'ay^ and therefore, 
those >ic(‘s and irregularities which men 
indulged in Ihe dark, wlien the shame- 
llilness and filth of their vile practic(-s were 
hidden Irom notice, ami from censure, 
they should now shun and be ashamed of 
jn the .sunshine of tim gospel; when the 
deformity and indecency of such a con- 
duct, could no longer be concealed, ('ouid 
not possibly escape the eye of their own 
conscience, and the observation and rc- 
pniach of the whole world around them. 
Let us walk honestly, in the original 
decently, and gracefully, that 
is, let us live with the utmost regard lo 
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that beauty and bc'comir.ti'ness of viriuc 
^hidi will make tiie conduct of a good 
Christian lovely in the eyes of all that 
beliold it ; even sots of the night arc 
ashamed to ojcposc their freaks and their 
follies to the eye of day. How much nioie 
'lould the children of the light fear to 
'n in the face of the sun? Jf the light of 
0 day be a natural r<‘straint upon in- 
tempcranci' and excess, much more should 
the light of the gospel. If sots of the night 
rcvcie the light of the sun, how much 
more should the children of the day re- 
vere the sun of righteousness. How much 
more should thiy fly from, and be < on- 
founded at jJh* sense of thos5 impurities 
and pollutions which tluy cannot pos- 
sibly indulge without hulding deflance 
to every degrei* of decency and shame, 
and doing \iolence to thv ft/rrci/ of 

Oocif Xi/ttrehi/ thv thy aj) ring from on 
high hath xuited um. 

Let us Tjcalk honestly as in the day ; not 
in rioting and drunkenme^Sy not in cham- 
bering anti uantonnissy not in at rife and 
allying. 

And in order to prevail upon you to 
do so, tlie business ot this dheourse shall 
be to fxpose the guilt, the folly, and de- 
formity of li.,\ury and intempcraijct in 
eating and drinking, ex pr'sseu .nine text 
by the terms rioting and dri.nki'aness, or 
as it is in (he original, xai 

feastiiigs ai d sottiogs. And lo tliis p* r- 
poso.Isballlijslshcwyou what thisluxury 
is; aiitl ser(»iiulj, I shall endeavour lo 
trace out die cmU that alieiid it. 

And in oni» r lo find our tlie true na- 
ture of this vice, it is nec\ tsaiy to ousen'e, 
that w hi It as fcod was appointed hy *M- 
migloy G*'U fJr our pri*sei'\ation ,uid 
support; iherelorc^ in oulcr to attain 
that end more surelj end uni\ei: .illy, he 
hath annexed paiii and uikasiness to the 
want tf it, in order to exi ite men to tiieir 
own preservatioi. ; and iikeiii.se jilaced a 
good deal of pleasure in the gratification 
of that want ; that so we might enjoy our 
being at the same time chat vve support it; 
and he allumdso to do. 

Froia. bence it comes to pass, that some 
mcijjif: .mistaking the tnte end of food, 
ivJ^I^Ii Js piestn^ion, have placed cn- 
Jl^ty in pteasurf^ and tJic gratification of 
^petite; thati.i^.mtrutb| they have mi$- 

'have they ‘ " 


taken the imrans for the end, and' used 
them accdrdhigly. 'Now this is jtist as 
weak, as it u sick man should imagine 
that the xirtuc of the physic consisted in 
the gilding and sweetening of the pill, 
and so should take drugs, not for health, 
but for pleasure. Now this pttporly con- 
stiiuteth the idea of luxury ; when men, 
forgetting or disi't'gardiug the truo end of 
focjd, place it entirely in the gnttiUcntioh 
of appetite. And hence it is, ^at lox- 
uxury is the great inducement to intemper- 
ance ; when men eat to satisfy tile dc*- 
mand.s of nature, they arc seldom in diOi- 
gor of excess, because the deinands^^'Of 
naiure are easily satisfied. But wheit men 
eat for pleasure, they eat beyond the de- 
mands of nature, and are drawn into all 
the evils of intemperance- And henee 
hath proceeded that endless variety of 
meats and sauces, contrived with so much 
labour and ex pence, and with such ca- 
rious adjustments and compositions of taste, 
as have ereclcd the art of eating into a? 
science of no mean figure and esteem ini 
the world ; and as it is onlinavy with 
inankiiid to tun into endless error, when 
once they forsake the ways of nature and 
providence, so hath it happened remark- 
ably in this case. And perhaps the hu- 
man folly never was earned to greater 
extravagance than in this article of lux- 
ury : witness that mad and incredible 
profusion we meet with in the liveb ol the 
Roman-t.*mpcrors ; feasts continued for 
whole nigi ts and days together ; and eme- 
tics Irequrntly applyed to unload the full 
stomach and prepare for it new luxury ; 
and all liiisto obtain a pleasure, which 
the exeic ISC of a few hours, in iimooeht 
recrcati(»ii, or useful labour, would puf- 
< base for them in much greater peilec* 
lion ; and save all that rai’k of inventibn 
thathaTli been employed in contriving, as 
well for the ex pence as poignancy of food. 
Nor is the .oily of this vice more con#ipi- 
ciious on the score of prolusion than it 
is on account of that infirmity of bo<iy 
and mind consequent to it. For it is ^ 
yoTid all question,* that he that eateth tp 
luxury doth nut iced for health, but for 
disease. For nature delighteth in simpH^ 
city and temperance^ ■ aiHl variety of deli- 
cious ibods oppress the stomach whilst 
they please tlie palate ; and consequenll|f 
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must of*.AC€<?ssity be thrown o^\ crude 
and itHigc‘S(cci irito the world, ^he body, 
uadcr the weight of too much h>od, is 
just in the rase of a flower oppressed with 
rain ; that which was intended to admi- 
nister to its life and beauty, now serveth 
only to depress and to deface it. Nor is 
the mind in a better condition than the 
liody ; .> for when the stomach is over- 
ohar|^,,the spirits arc so entirely em- 
ployed: the business of digestion, 

thal. the mind is left wholly unattciuled. 
And indeed nature is not suffleient for 
such demands at the same time; 
being unable to bear the double expence, 
of ministering at once to reason and to 
digestion ; to reason in its due demands, 
anti to digestion in extravagance. Now 
^l| this jconsidered, it is no woii<lor that 
luxury hath always been made the mark 
of. a depraved and degenerate age ; and 
tliat all those that have set up for amoiid- 
ing the lives of mankind, and reducing 
them to the best and most pcrfi'ct state 
Jjiey were capable of, have always made 
temperance a fundamental in their regu- 
lations. And for the sarn# reHst)n, we 
arc commanded in the scriptures (inti- 
uitely Uie wisest, the most perfect system 
of philosophy^ that ever was formed) to 
make no provision /or the Jiesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof,, The natural demands of 
hunger and thirst are so strong, that they 
will not fail to call of themselves for a 
necessary supply of food, and stand in 
no son of need of any artificial incite- 
ments or provocatives to appetiU; ; and 
when these arc temperately indulged 
health IS preservtid, and both the bc^y 
aji4 the mind are in a condition to diiy- 
eparge their several functions with vigour. 
The busines^i of digestion being quickly 
ovi^y the animal spirits are infinitely at 
the. 'devotion of tlic mind, and the stu- 
dent feels no difficulty in his intellectual 
pursuits ; and the man of the world feels 
no difficulty in application and attention 
to bis business from the weight of fui- 
imis nnd stupidity of indigestion. The body 
likewise, having taken in no more fooif 
than the necessities of n&ture called for, 
lay qp no supplies cither for vice»ior 
dieses; and by this means, many of 
those, evils are prevented to which ful- 
naturally leadeth, and to which so 
iitnetive and sedentary a condition of life 


as stpde..is, citizens, and many ificn of 
various occupations arc generally ’*^ent 
gaged in, would otherwise rehdei^ them 
too obnoxious. 

It hath been finely ohservcnl of in- 
temperate eating, that if jt had been ap* 
poinU'd us u punishment, he had beem 
reckoned a mi»rc than ordinary tyrar^ 
that invented it. And yet surely, the 
evils tliat such a one would bring upon 
mankind, were light and inconsiderable, 
in comparison of ibosc which mankind 
bring upon them.selvcs by luxury of food ; 
for the pain of forC4»d fulness would 
quickly bt^ over, either from nature's re- 
fusing to bear the burden any longer, or 
from artificial reliefs; whereas, the ill 
effects of luxury increase with our years, 
and for the most part, continue with our 
lives ; so that the difference is here; the 
tyrant might torment you for a little time 
with forced fulness; whereas, luxury 
toinpteth you to torment yourselves for 
the best part of your lives. 

Again, as temperance enaSletli both 
the body and mind to discharge their se- 
veral offices with ease and ssitisfaclion, 
so also doth it help to redeem a consider- 
able portion ot‘ our time for that dis- 
charge. Sleep is the natural relief of toil 
and weariness : that is, w'hcn the animal 
spirits are exhausted by tbc labours of 
the day, men naturally fall into that state 
of rest ami insensibility which wc call 
sleep; that during that season, the body 
may have a sufficient recruit of spirits 
for the labours of the ensuing day. But 
when the weight of fulness and indiges- 
tion arc added to the other labours of 
life, and a man goefh to bed, not only 
to recover his wasted spirits, but to get 
rid of an incumbered brain, and a loaded 
stomach, it is evident the business of 
sleep is doubled ; and a man must of ne- 
cessity rest mucli longer, than he other- 
wise should need to do. And this is the 
only natural, and true w'ay of account- 
ing for some men’s invincible sluggishness, 
and that strange difficulty that is found 
in forcing them to the early duties of 
life, especially in their younger years, 
when their spirits abound, and conse^ 
quently the waste is easier recruited. 

What 1 have here, observed conccr|fc* 
ing luxury of food, 1 would have under- 
stood as well of luxury iu in 
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meats; because that is at least equally IJeiicc all that variety of wild and irra- 
pcTiiicioiis. And since ^11 drinkini^, as tioiial pursuits and projects, which at 
well as eating for pleasure, ab>iraeted once depress and dishonour our nature, 
from tiic demands and ends of nature, mad mirth, senseless and sottish fondness, 
the siip'povt of health and strength, the causeless quarrels, vain and wicked vaunts, 
c njovh^ent of social, tcniperale, and in- open ami avowed licentiousness, and an 
ifcicent festivity, and the necessary ndief utter defiance of fiod and ooodness. 


'^f cave : I say all eating and drinking 
abstracted from these ends, ])roj}crIy con- 
sUtiitc the idea of iiixuiy ; and arc at the 
same lime, the vices ol drunkenness and 
inte;r.|)( rarif c. 'J htrefore I shall consider 
this kind of drinking, in the remaining 
partol this discourse, under that head. 

Aiid indeed, intenipirate drinking is 
the mo'.i darifM'ions of all \ let's you can 
possibly iiili into ; and for tins plain rea- 
son, because tluit l»y tins you are put 
into the power of every other vice. So 
that v.e may s:i} of this, as of the r\il 
.spirit in the gospel, it is lujf a single \i<’e 
but It is a legion. And iu nce it is, thet 
when the apostle exhorteth us, lo itY//7r 
hovcsihi fli in iht (hn/, not at riaiin^ and 
dninhninfus : lie immediati'ly addeth, not 
i/r chandnrinfr mui Utinfoniows, not ni 
sfrij'v. and rtn i/in}', 'Hu e being 

the natural i tVecls of luxury and inUm- 
pcrancc, hy whicli the l>i()od is iiiflained, 
tht head dislurbeil, and thehi ail perveiud; 
and men become a prey toe\ery tempta- 
tion, and^wen folly ni lile. And as this 
istiue of inaukiiul in eNery period, it is 
more remarkably so in youili. l or al- 
though sotlibhness be more shainrfiil and 
indecent in old age, it is move dangerous 
and pernicious m youth ; ami lor this 
plain reason, youth is its( If a drunkenness, 
that is, there is a giddiness and a fervour 
that attend it, apt enough of theinsehes 
to throw you into too many extiavagan- 
cics; and God knows there i., no need 
of any artifu ial in* additional intlainma- 
tion to your blood at that period. You 
are already, frmii the coiulition of your 
constitution at tliat period, too much 
in the power of your passions; ami it is 
by no means your interest to inHame them 
to boundless sway ; but quite othcr\vji>p., 
to restrain them by the united ibree of 
reason and abBtineucc. 

1 no business of reason and religion, 
bf education and discipline, is to calm 
cool the passions; the. business of 
riot'Aud drunkenness, is to indamc and 
bolt thbm up 'to tenfold extravagance. 


Solomon hath summed up the tiain of 
extravagance and evil adventures such 
men run thi*ough in the coumi^ of a 
drunken revel, with admirable beauty 
and great exactness, in tliu 23d chapter 
of his proverbs 2ytli and following verses: 
//V/o tiatti icof t U'ho hath sorrow t who 
hath conivntions t who hath wounds with- 
out vaasc t Xi'Jio hath ndni'ss of eyest 
ttuy that tarry lony^ at ihv wi^f^ they 
that go to stek tnixf wlnr. It is in the 
orginal liny that seek mixture, that is, 
thiy who mingle drinks ol several i^rts 
to nmier tlieni at oiici' more alluring and 
more intoxicating, lie then addeth that 
excellent advice to Ids son: Look not 
thou upon the winr xihni it is red, when 
ft f^ivrth hfs Colour in the cup, li ken it 
moreth it,\rll aught. At the last it bitetk 
(ike a serpent, and sfm}^cth like an adderm 
Thine tyis shall bvladd stranp^e women, 
and thine heart shall utter periersc thingSm 
) ea thott shall be as he that heth doxcA 
in the inidst of the sea, or as he that lieth 
npoii the top of a mast. They have 
stricken me shait thou say, and I was 
not sick ; they have beaten me, and T 
felt it ufji. And then lolloweth a greater 
evil and inlatuation than all the rest. 
If hen / shall awake, I shall stek it yet 
again; notwithstanding all the dangers 
the sot ran through, and t.hc indignities he 
endured in his riot, yet no sooner doth 
ho awake, blit he i linnet h the same 
round of iVdly and extravagance over 
again. 'I he drunkard is emphatically 
the lool in the JM*o\crbs, wlio returnetk 
to his folly as the dog to his xomit, iJe 
hath no socaier slept off, or heaved off 
one surfeit, but he swallowctb down ano- 
ther, Again he. bchoideth strange wo* 
^nen, and again keuttereth pei tersethingSi 
until he end in fevers or phrenzics ; or 
fail a sacriticc to a freak, or die by the 
sword ' of his dearest companion ; mur- 
dering perhaps, and murdered at once ; 
and gocth down quick to perdition, 
where only he can meet with greaM 
monsters, and moreabandotied reptx)bate8 
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than thoac h« loft behind hinti, whose 
ronvewairon ho is now best fitted for, by 
a tong ctnirse of impiety and pnjfanencss, 
ami the worst abuse of the patience and 
long-sufl*ering of Aliniglity God. 

The bvisini*ss of reason and religion 
(as 1 before olworved) is to improve and 
perfect our iiatu IX*, to raise it to its ori- 
ginal excellency ; to tit us lor tlie con- 
versation of angels, ami areh-aiigcls, 
and the spirits of good men made per- 
fect. * Hut the business of riot and in- 
temperance. is to sink us gradually into 
destruction, to debase and to deprave ; 
to' debase us into brutes, and lo deprave 
us into liends; to fit us for tlie society of 
hell. 

Orpheus lorn to pieexsby llaechanals, 
is a fine emblem of the ruin of every 
thing that is good and amiable by riot 
and excess, livery passion inflamed by 
Mine is a mad Hacehanal, at mortal en- 
mity with art and elegance and tlie har- 
mony o. the mind. Kvery ornament and 
accomplishment of the j'oul iiuist one day 
fall betore it, must one day fall by the 
fate ol Orpheus, and perish piece-meal. 
And, to crown all, besides the ill cons(‘- 
quences that drunkenness iiath in com- 
mon whli other evil habits, it hath this 
dreadhil elk ct peculiar to itself, that a 
long habit in this vice may make it at 
last necessary. N('r can those \i ho have 
long indulged it, ordinarily Ihe v.iihout 
it. Ami what a dreadful reflection is it 
to think, that we lune li\ed so in the 
M’orld as to make our \ices necessary to 
©nr very being. 

I will adtl one observation more; and 
that is, that it is the -ice of ail othcri 
that doth the greatest dishoiKnir to ini* 
man nature. ^Ve think it argument 
enough again^'t other vices that they de- 
base us to brutes; but this doth more, 
it ‘puttelh us vastly beneath them. And 
a swine walloping in the mire is not 
lialf so hateful, nay, not half so beastly a 
slight as a drunkard in his own excesses. 

ft ■ was a practice with the Spartans 
to expose their slaves drank to the sight 
of the ingenuous youth, to deter them 
from so siiameful a>ice) by so sad an 
example; and no doubt nothing could 
sti'ike the mind with abhorrence of such 
a brutal practice like such a sight : but 
£till metliinks it was too great an indig- 


nity to be put even upon the IloJota?, 
upon tlie lowest and meanest rank of hu- 
man slaves ! nay, it were beyond nil ques- 
tion, an indignity even upon a brute of 
better species ; and if so, how scandalous 
must this practice bo, ho\.‘ shameful be- 
yond all r(*proach, in men ! in cix*atureA& 
that valiu* themselves upon the use dP 
reason, and tlie advantages of religion. 

I have omitted in this discourse, or 
ratlier, Iia\c not insisted upon, some of 
the common topics against druiikdincss, 
and indeed I hope the stupidity, the in- 
famy, the brutality of this vice, added 
to the inflammation and outrage of every 
|)a^sion occa.sioned by it, and bedng thrown 
into the priwer of every other vice, when 
it is ill possession of ^ou, will be abund- 
antly suflicicntto dissuade and di ter you 
from the practice of it. 

I cannot conclude iijum this subject, 
without admonishing my hearers, that of 
all the \arious sous ot sottishness, iliat 
of going early to the wine is surely the 
greale*'tand tlie most unpardonable. I’hc 
pretence of this ])racri(?t*, is di inking to 
get an appetite ; but tin* true purpose of 
it, is drinking lo destroy it; and is doubt- 
less one of the most pernicious practice;^ 
that ever obtained among mankind. Other 
sots redeem .some portion of their time 
lo their duly, but morning drunkards 
sacrifice the whole. Here intemperance 
subdueth by suipri'-e, and makeih speedy 
progress from one degree to anollicr, till 
riot succeed to excess, and every folly and 
every vice succeed to riot; till soltishness 
subdue itself, and stu])idity is oppressed by 
sleep, 'rhus time, Jieallh, and forturu’, 
are wasted at once ; and industry, wealth, 
iuhJ virtue give way lo sloth and po- 
verty, and all the infinite evils that await 
tlu m. 

Clive me leave to add one short re- 
flection to what hath been said, and so 
conclude. 

The festival of our blessed Saviour's 
nativity hath succeeded in the same sea- 
son of the year with the ancient Satur- 
nalia, an heathen least, instituted in me- 
mory of the golden age. which flourished 
£96 they deemed under the re^gn of Sar 
turn ; when all mankind lived in frcedonii 
and ease and plenty ; and the distincthm 
of bond and free, of tyrant and alave, 
were unknon n. In this scafioii|. masters 
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forgot Hicir tyranny, nad servants throw 
off thor chains; and an of the 

original ease, festivity, and fre^om, \\ as 
exhibited to the world. When Chrisii- 
anity was established in the place of hear* 
thenism, jt /juickly came to be uiider^ 
stood that true lii^rty was now restored 
with it; that tnankind were now re- 
deemed from the slavery of sin and Satan, 
and rfstore<l to the original freedom of 
the sons of Gad. hence, they 

fjuickly cainc to be', .considered upon 
the foot of their natural relation and 
original equality ; ihat in Ckrist Jtsus 
thirc in neither Greeks nor Jtw^ Barba- 
rian^ or Scythian, bond or free ; but a 
new creature. 

Those who were before aliens ainl ene- 
mies now became brethren, sons of the 
same iirst parents, servants uf the same 
God, and heirs of the same salvation. 
Jn this way of thinking, tyrants threw 
down tiieir scourges, and slaves shook off 
their cliains. The conseqi^ncc of which 
was, case and equanimity among the 
lower part of mankind; condescension, 
humanity, beneficence, and charity a- 
jnQifg the higher; and lo\e, joy, iiino« 

f ent festivity, and freedom anionff all. 

!ow blessed a scene was this, and bow 
noble a picture of the original simplicity, 
felicity, j||id equality, was exhibited to 
the earth I 

This was tlic festi\al of Christmas in 
its original inslitution ; then were the 
house, the bo:u'd, the arms, and the 
heart opc'n to the stranger, the friend- 
less, the fatherh'ss, and the widow; and 
the poor tenant was welcomed and levelled 
with his lord. Alas! these Imp py times 
are now vanished ; the great aTa of tiie 
Christian redemption is now romemben*d 
in nothing but tli(‘ name : that spirit of 
irreligion which is gone out into the 
world, together with its vile and genuine 
offspring, the sordid, selfish, insaththlc 
spirit of avarice and private luxury have 
either devoured or driven away the ge- 
nerous and the God-like spirit of public 
hospitality, attendcnl with innoceiit and 
social mirth. Or, if tiicrc be^ any re- 
mains Qf the ancient and hospitable festi- 
vity,, duty are* for the most part, such 
only jUS. art seen in the revels of those 


who, at St. Peter expresktb it* take plea- 
sure to riot in the day time, spots they are 
and idemishes in these feasts qflote, and 
bring reproach and infamy upon this sa- 
cr<'d .‘iiulsolemii festival. Having.eyes fnll 
of adultery^ beguiling unstable souk, 
alluring throvg/i the lusts of the feslu 
Through much watUQnntssi4lf.(>^f.hHt were 
dean ^seppedfrm them vili^^hj^ viserror. 
While, they promise liberty they themselves 
are the servants of corruption^ These are 
they upon whom the woes and vAigeancc 
ofGod an' justly and peculiarly denounced 
in the tocred writings. Woe unto thetn 
that call evil good, and good evil, (aaith 
the prophet) woe unto them that <gre 
mighty to drink strong drink, that ^ tiie 
up early in the morning that they mity 
follow strong drink, that continue mtiU 
night till winr inflame them. And the harp, 
and the viol, and thp tabret, and the pspCf 
and wine, art in their feasts ; but twiy 
regard 7wt the work tf the Lord, neither 
consider thp operations of his hande. 
Therefore hell hath enlarged itself, emd 
opened her month without measure, akd 
their glory, und their mvltithde, and 
their pornpf and he that rejoicetk, shall 
descend into it. Rejoice, 0 young mms, 
in thy yHuth, and walk in the way of thy 
heady and in the sight of thine eyes, but 
know that for all these things Cod will 
bring thee into judgement, for time mis- 
pent, and for talents misapplied; for health 
iinpairud and life cut shott; for the (md^ 
of infinite wisdom defeated and inverted ; 
for ilie best blessings pf life converted 
into acursc; cither cruelly withhelctfmi^n 
all the duties and deliglits of charity, :'or 
more cruelly waited in licentiousness for 
the propagation of evil principles ' and 
tlie infect lomof evil example ; in one w onif 
for the best gifts of God, either divened 
from their Vuc ends or abused po the 
worst. For all these things Crpd 
thee into judgement. His just vengeaticp 
will await thee in this world, and pursue 
thee into tlie next ; where the womi 
not, andihejire is pot quenched, ’ 

tliis dreadful doom, and unutterable 
God of ^lis infinite mercy deliver us aO, 
througlithemoriuand mediation of ^esui; 
Christ. 
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SERMON CXXX. 

By Geoikve Houns, D*D. 

t>eftD of Oahtorbury, and President of St Mary 
’ Malsdelen Co]iege> Oxforc’* 

The Cher«icter of true Wisdom, and 
did Means of attaining it. 

V Paov. iv. 7» 

tVisdom is the princi|ial tbinir, therefore get 
wisdom i and with all thy getting, get undei- 
ataiiding. 

Tjhe aage instructor of tlie world, from 
die oaiinenccon which Providence had 
placed lam, surveys mankind. Discon- 
tcnled with themselves, and their present 
condition, he beholds them engaged in 
thp'>put*suit of something that still dies be- 
fore them. Pleasure, wealth, and power, 
appear ia tlieir view, and solicit their ut- 
teiuion. Grieved to see time ini^pent in 
t]uest .of things perishable, and labour 
lust on that which either may not be ob- 
tained, or, when obtained, may disap 
point in enjoyment all the hopes excited 
by expectation, he raises his vdice, and 
wishes it to be heard to the ends of the 
earth. He calls men otTfrom a fruitless 
chacc after objects attained with didi- 
cuity, and possessed without satisfaction ; 
he points out one adequate tu all their 
eiforts ; one, in the pursuit of which no 
time can be mispent, no labour can be 
one, which presents itself a fair 
mark, to be always hit by the quick eye 
aJld .the steady hand ; one, that may be 
Bitmiy gained by genius and diligence, 
aiid when gained, is productive ol' plea- 
sure, riches, and honour ; pleasure 
whi^ fadeth not away, riches which 
..nmiecan take from the happy possessor, 
^aiKhJthe honour which cometh from God 
i^ly^ Solomon found, if men werodis- 
to be contented with any thing, it 
^ W^Sthat with which they never should be 

£ [tented — ^their ignorance. He exhorts 
m to learn : WUdom is the ftincipal 
therefore ger wisdom : anf with 
all thy gettings get understanding, 

I^bc subject will best be laid before you, 
in its several branches, by considering, 
^hat it is we arc enjoined to act^uire ; 


how aiC to acquire it ) and why we 
are to acquire it. 

First, then, we will consider die nature 
of that which we arc so earnestly enjoined 
to acquire. . ' ' 

All the divine learning upon earth is 
contained in the books of the Old and 


New Testament, which arc written in 
Hebrew and Greek ; those languages 
therefore, with the Latin, must stu- 
died ; and the study of them falls within 
the department of human learning. 

Enough of divine learning, perhaps 
it will urged, may be gathered from 
translations for all the purjxisis re- 
quired. Hut to whom arc we indebted 
for translations, unless to those who 
by good and sudlcient learning became 
qualified for the work f And as they, 
however worthy and able, were yet very 
far from infallible, it will frequently 
liappen, in points of diiricnlty, tluit we 
can neither sufficiently establish our own 
faith, nor coi^te the arguments 'of the 
adversary, without reeurring to tlie 
originals. "J'he adversary, to serve his 
turn, will recur to them ; uixk what will 
biX'Ofue of us, if we arc not able to Mlow 
him ? ^ 

I’hc history of the people of Gou 
cannot be understood, without taking 
with us that of pagan states, p^ticularly 
of the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and 
Roman empires. An exact acquaintance 
with what has been passing in the world, 
since the extinction of the last, cannot 
be dispensed with in a commentator on 
llie prophecies, particularly those in tile 
Revelation. To adjust the situation cm' 
places, and the succession of timos, wr 
must call to our assistance the sciences of 


geography, chronology, and astronomy. 
Nor can the proportions of the temple 
and itx furniture, described in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, and alu ruard 
reh^rred to by Ezekiel and John, be 
well comprehended and ascertained, 
witliout sometliing of mathematics and 
mechanics. Thus necessary Ls a know- 
ledge of languages and sciences, to inter- 
pret the letter of scripture, tlie source of 
doctrines ood precepts, tlie foundation of. 
all improvements moral and spiritual a 
and they must ever be the best iiite^[>i|ic[ 
ters, w'ho have tiie largest shaifurring 
The advantage of a superior ski^e 'may 
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truly say, none have exceeded those in 
our own country. 

In a public education, the means and 
instruments necessary for the acquisition 
of learning are possessed in a more full 
and complete manner. . The master can 
give his time and his liioughts wholly to 
the work : constant and long experience 
confers a degr(*c of skill not otherwise 
to be attaimnl. A spirit of emulation is 
excited in the scholar, who goes on with 
more sprightlincss and alacrity in the 
company of his schoolfellows, forgetring^ 
those that are behind, and pressing for- 
ward to those who arc before, with the 
deCerinination of a Caesar, that nothing is 
yet done, while any thing remains to be 
done. A regular succession of business, 
at stated times, inures him to livo^by rule, 
and forbids him to be idle ; while the dis- 
cipline by which it is enforced, renders 
him healthy and hardy in mind and body. 
By being put so soon to manage «uid bus- 
tle for himself, he is prepared for the 
world into which he in4st enter, and in' 
which he must pass his days ; the various 
tempers aqd dispositions of hi.^ numerous 
companions bring him acquaintiHl with 
those of mankind, among whom he is to 
pass them; and he forms connections, 
which, by banishing selfishness, by ex- 
changing offices of friendship, by mutual 
assistance and communication of studies, 
as w'ell as in many oclier ways, contribute 
towards his passing them with pleasure 
and emolument. If all who arc engaged 
in the su{)orintendancc of our public se- 
minaries could only bestow equal atten- 
tion*^n the. leammg and morals of those 
under their care, so that they might go> 
forth (and such, you will all bear me 
witness, have lately gone forth from 
hence) good men as well as good scho- 
lars, the dispute between the patrons of 
public and private education would be, 
perhaps, in great measure, at an end# 

Respecting the method of school itl- 
struction at present in u.se among us, it is 
one which has been long ti'icd, and found 
successful ; witness those great and shin- 
ing characters, formed under its auspices, 
which adorn our annals ; nor have its 
adversaries yet been able to propose ano- 
ther, Jsable, upon the whole, to fewer 
objections. 

Xlta observations made by an excellent 


writer on the plan proposed by the great 
'*^ilton, are t<x> valuable not to be recited 
to you upon the present occasion : 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, • 
was to teach something more solid than 
^ the common Hterature of schools, by 
reading thoim authors that, treat of 
physical subjects, such as ^ Oeorjpe 
** and astronomical treati!«s.>of'^the 
** cients. But the truth is, that the 
knowU*dge of external nature, and of 
the sciences which that knowledge re- 
quires or includes, is not the great or 
‘‘ the frequent business of the haman^ 
mind. Whether we provide for a^ion 
or convci-sation, whether we wish tube 
useful or pleasing, the first requisite id 
^ the ndigtotia and moral knowledge of 
nght and wrong ; the next i& an ac* 
quaintance with the history of man- 
kind, and with those examples ^h|^ 
may be said «to embody truth, 

“ provie, by events, the reasonableness of 
opinions. Prudence and justice are 
virtues of all times, and of all places ; 
“ we arc perpetually moralists* but we 
‘‘ are geometricians only by chance.-— 
Our intercourse with intellectual na« 
turo is necessary ; our sjieculations 
upon matter are voluntary and at lei- 
sure. Piiysical knowledge is of such 
rare emergence, that one man may 
know another half his life, without be- 
ing able to estimate his skill in hydros- 
tatics or astronomy ; but his moral and 
prudential character immediately ap- 
‘‘ pears. Those authors therefore are tO; 
** be read at schools that supply most 
axioms of prudence, most principles of 
** moral truth, and most materials for con- 
versation : and these purposes are best 
answered by poets, orators, and histo- 
“ rians.'^ 

Some Iiuve thought, that as we are now 
furnished with translations of the an- 
cient classical authors, we may spare 
oumelves the trouble of learning Amr 
languages. Were the question only con- 
cerning matters of iact^ it might . .be 
deemed perhaps of little ' Impoitanee to 
consider by what means we come at ti^< 
knowledge of them, so that we do but ob* 
tain the truth; though, by the 
whether in particular instances we havig; 
obtained it, can often only be known (as 
w’as observed before in the case of the 
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fici^urcs): b|[ consulting the originals. graoesvbVojE^^ the gloss cair«i>e gfV$o, a 
there is much more in the matter f^substai^e must be prepared <ta, receive 
the writers of Greece aqd Rome are our it; and solid bodies take the brightest 
masteirs in st;yde and composition; with polish^ 

relsdiuQ to which, the spiiit of every From what lias been said, you^ will < 
))i^.will evaporate in the transfusion, perhaps be iii<luccd to thiidc, that intlnies*^ 
N.extJj^va)iio to knowledge* is themoile like these^ aud in a matter of such im*: 
of, co^Atnunicating it with case and portance, projects of innovation are daih^*. 
prQ{U'iety« . ..They who. haye< studied the gerous thipis. Wc know what we Are 
hgfit \vr.itcrs of antiquity with this view, to lose; let us be well informed what we 
will always themselves he the best writers are to gain, lest wc should be led to ex*" 
in any .pther language. When these shall change au old system with some defects^ 
cvease to,bc rcgaided as our models, cio- lor a new one w ith many more : delects 
gant simplicity and manly energy will which arool'littlecoDsequouce, for defects, 
giv^^pfacc to a false glare of affectation which are of very great consequence 
and jrelinoineiU ; loose and licontiuiis te- indeed to the general state of learning, ^ 
nets will be tricked out in .the nierctri- ami the constitution of our country.-'- 
clous garb of false eloquence. Avjtiated Reformation was the word in the last* 
taste in writing, like that whicli preceded century, ami one was at length effected^* 
tbp decline and downfal of the Roman whicli swept a\’piy schools and univer** 
4^n£irP9 will precedt'our own. Tacitus sitics, with the government civil and ecclc^ 
^Ipicneca will be imitated, rather than siiistical. The revenues allotted to tho 
Q^ar and Cicero : epithet, point, and support of cathedrals and these their ap^ 
sujjjthcsis, will prevail; and uo sliaJ I pro- pendagos, were seized, with a view la 
pare for slavery, by babbling a dialect augment the smaller livings. But mark 
** of France/' the event — Wlien the estates were sold* 



^Nothing could tend more to accelerate 
a, catastrophe of this kind, than the 
adqptipn of that system of foppery and 
im^qi>ility recommended by a late noble 
authQrj . pnamourcd almost to distraction 
of tlie language an^ manners of our 
neighbours upon the continent. Learn- 
ing and religion would then no longer 
iipjikc A part in the education of ouryouili. 
Onp w'ould be banished under the notion 
pcdfUitry, the other excluded by the 
nkznc, of superstition. Tni\cl and a 
kuQwi^gQ of tlic world) it seems, may 
supply..thc plac^ of both. To.know the 
world* is doubtless expedient; in somd 
clroy^staoces, ncccssaM'y. Buit a iiian 
tdio^ld know many other things before he 
entejt? upon that study, or he will do well 
iiQ^^o pnter upon it at all. Let him lay 
in aa^Atpck, and that no moderate one, of 
I<pgrning and. sound principles, ere 
qqt his. travels, or he will be 
lit^ tiie^Uttqr for baving $oeo the world, 
tl^^i^tho woxld lAAy >be somewhat tlie 
nil^cr jfer hViug him. If he go 
out au*jgnoraJuuH, he will copies Immc a 
fi^ligate, with the atlicist ingrafted upon 
^JSjocklicad. As to. tlip business of the 


the presbyterian ministers who had taken 
possession of the livings, and expected 
the augmentation, were told, to their 
niter astonishment, that tlie money was 
wanted to support public credit. It was 
wanted, and it w as applicil accordingly ; 
all was th(‘n ovcTwheliued by a deluge of 
<'nthusiasin, and illiterate fanaticism. 
'Fho deluge winch now threatens us is 
one of another kind, but not a whit 
less formidable. ^ 

Thus much for the wisdom we are 
exhorted to acquire, and the method' of ’ 
acquiring it. A few words shall he said, 
and they shall be but few, in the 

Third and last place, upon the ad van* 
tages utU'nding such acquisitiou, to the 
individual himbcif, and to the cominu-« 
nity. 

To the individual, wisdom is indeed, 
as Soionvjn properly styles it, /^c pm- 
dpal iking, 1'he seat of its residence is. 
in the noldcst pitri o4' the human compoi* ' 
position ; and that noble part it rendom^ 
still more noble. What chc gives te». 
man the superiority over brutes; to 
angels over man: and to the OmiQs- 
ciunt oyer all his creatures i Th^ Lari' 
3D 
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is n God of knowledge (1 Sam. ii- 3.); 
and vrisdom >va5 with hiiji from eternity. 
(Prov. viii, 23. Wfsdom, ix. .0 ) 

The plrr^surcs of wisdom exceed all 
others, in kiitd, clepcc, tniid dunuion, 
far aa.Jieaven is hi;;her than earth. Her 
•ways are ways of jdcasantnessy and all 
Atfi;* f(Uks afe ptace,^ (Prov;. iii« 17i) 
A studious disfposition .nuik^s those who 
arc blessed with it valuable, go^jd, and 
happy. It (iiables tlicm to had a juira- 
disc in •olitude, and profitably a« well as 
agreeably to fill up the intervals of busi- 
ness. It renders them little sensible to 
the allurements 'of external objects, to 
those trirti's and improprieties which 
disgrace the' men, uijd, degra<Ie the 
Christian. The iil-insh'ucted and un- 
employed are the persons whose imagina* 
dpj| is always.: wand erii^ and afloat. — 
For want of solid nourishment, their 
curiosity and their appetite.s turn to 
objects cither vain or dangerous; and 
hence proceed all those inventions tor 
squandering away thouglit and time, which 
generally end in a forgetfulness of God 
and oui't^ejve^. It is iixcredible what in- 
conveniences arc avoided by those who 
can pass their vacant hours with books 
and their own thoughts. Happy," — 

says a prelate, in his day the admiration 
and delight of mankind, I mean the all- 
accomplished archbishop of Cam bray, — 
** happy they, wlio arc disgusted with 
violent pleasures, and know how to Lc 
pleased with the sweets of an innocent 
life. Happy they who di light in in- 
struction, and find a sati^faclion iu 
cultivating their iniiuJs witli kiiow- 
ledge,. Into whatever situation adverse 
^ fortune may Uuow them, they always 
carry entertainment with them ; and 
the disquiet, wdiich prays on others in 
the midst of pleasmesr .rs unknown to 
those who can eniploy themselves in 
reading. Happy they, who love to 
Xct it be addedi that this 
bappjness is.oae which as the world does 
|M>t giv^> so neither the world take 
It will, never Jeave lu, but con-* 
l^c ^ and %ni j^iend, when every 
^ec,jpji^ure shall have forsaken ..ua. 
VVt^m will comfort us in the day of 
and support In th^ hour of 


som. 

death. Like the holy ark accompanving 
%i6camp of Israel, she will go wita ua 
over Jordan, and conduct us to oqr in* 
herituiKc in tlic land of promise. Ewait 
hr, says the Wise Man, in the w’ords 
i^pmediatoly following my text, exalt kerf 
and she shall promote thee : she shaU 
bring thee to honour vskeji thou dost ena 
brace her ; she shall gixfi to thine htqfl 
an ornament of grace ; a crovfn tf glofy 
shall she deliver to thee* 

To a community the advantages of 
wisdom arc many and great. A nation 
glories not less in the learning than in 
the valour of her sons. Long and iilus^ 
ti'ious is the train , of literary heroes, 
which Britain beholds with an honest and 
conscious pride, who from age to age 
have filled the most exaltetl stations in 
church and state, or presided in the 
different departments of science, or frqpir 
the shades of an honourable and lettitii;^ 
retirement, sent forth their writings for 
the entertainment and instruction of majv« 
kind. 

My younger brethren, the hope of 
the rising generation, our future joy and 
crowyi, all these were men like yourselves, 
traineil in the same course of education. 
Think of their examples, and emulate 
their fame. The trophies of Miltiades, 
you know, w^oulcl not suffer Thcmistoclcs 
to sleep. Hear the author of the book 
of Kcclesiudticus upon this subject, in a 
chapter read constantly at our universities, 
on the days appointed for a solemn com- 
memoration of founders and benefactors^ c ^ 
Lei as now praise famous men^ and our 
fathers that begat us. The Lord, hath 
•wrought great glofy by them^ through his 
great powers fropi the beginning. &uch 
as did bear rule in their, kingdoms^ mm 
renowned for their power ^ counsel 

by their understandings and declaring 
prophx'cifs : leaders of the people by their 
coj^nselSf and by their knowledge of learn- 
ing meet for the people ; wise and' elo4 
qvent in their instructions. AU ihtse 
were honoured in their gpuerations^ and 
were the glory of their times. Their bo- 
dies are buried in peacty but their name 
liveth for exermore. While the world 
shall last, and any regard be paid 
which deserves Ttgnxdf the people wUitm' 
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of thdr zTfWoWy and the congregatlo ^ 
icill ^htxx> forth their praise. (Ecclus. 

'If therefore there be any virtqe, it* 
ihete be any praise, think on these things, 
meditate on them, give yourselves wholly 
them. Time is on the wing, it 
ikSf to lenini no more- Seise the uh)- 
meitts as they pass, and employ them to 
the best advantage. Lose not the golden 
opportunity, the. sweet hotir of prime, the 
htoming of youth, hcahli, and strength* 
Conquer the difficulties at first setting 
ohtj Bhd all will be pleasure evi.^ after. 
LaboW now, and comfortable will be 
your rest, when the season of labour shall 
be over. For glorious is the fruit of 
iahouty and the root of xcisdow shall 
t er ' fall nteay. (Wisdom, iu. ! •'> ) Let 
the sanctity of your inannei-s keep pace 
tr^Jithe iinprovemeut of your minds. To 
governors be respectful aud obedi- 
ent ; 'to your companion.s gentle and lov- 
ing; to all couitcous and obliging. And 
(bat the divine blessing may be upon you 
in what you do, remember to begin and 
end your studies with prayer. If any 
snan lack icisdom^ let him ask of God. 
(.lalnes, i. 5.) Let him ask that, as the 
son of David did, and nil things else. 
Judged proper for him, shall be addl'd 
■t. (I Kings, iii. 11.) Pray therefore 
that Gt»d would gire you xvisdom that 
sitteth by his throne^ and reject you not 
from anumg his children ; that he u'ould 
send her out of his holy htanns^ and 
from the throne of his glory, that being 
present^ she may labour uith yoUj that 
you may know what is pleasing unto him. 
For she knoweth and understandeth all 
things^ and she shall lead you soberly iu 
your doings^ and preserve you by he** 
power. Ho shall ytmr works be accept* 
abk. (Wisdom, i.\. 4, 10, Ike,) in the 
sight of heaven and earth, bringing gioiy 
to Cod, credit to yoiir instructors, com- 
fort to your friends, honour to yourselves, 
and benefit to your country. 
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«S Ell MON CXpLKt 

By Thouas Ksvuk, 

Fellow of Magdalen Gollfgaltt Oxfoid* 

The Gssfopm^thht httendh. tiie ton* 
staat'Finictice of VirtM; 

[Preapked before the Uidvertlty of Oxfotd, a( 
Magdalen CoUege* on SL John BaptiU^ 
Day, 1713.] 

St. Mark, yi. 20* 

For Herod feared John, knowing tliat 1^ was r 
Just man and an holy-^ 

St. John the Baptist having constantly 
spoken the truth, and boldly rebuked 
vice, (to cxirinplete his character) had the 
honour of suflering for the truth's sake. 

llis strict and inflexible justice, his ar» 
dent zt^al for the glory of God, and 
his avowed hatred of sin, stirred upi» 
powerful enemy against liim, and pron 
voked the keen resentment of •licrodiaa, 
who was engaged in a vicious alliance 
with Herod, and had therefore a mighty 
influence over him. We may reasonably 
believe that the preacher ^repentance 
had frequently alarmed her conscience 
with unacceptable reproofs, and quick* 
ened it with a sense of guilt, and an ex* 
pectation of vengeance ; she that had 
bi'vii accustomed to hear only smooth 
things (}&u. XXX. 10.), was unable to bear 
his ingenuous behaviour, (which she 
called presumption), and resolved te 
leave nothing undone, till she had 
w'ruught her revenge upon him : she 
all the arts of insinuation and methods ol 
address, which were likely to win upon 
Herod, the partaker of her sins; and 
since their cause was the same, aud the 
supposed injury was common to both, it 
might be imAgmed, that he would be idr 
reidy to take away the life of bti Jobn^f ' 
as she was to desire this gratification of 
her passion ; that she could not make 4 
more agreeable request, and that be onl]^ 
Sraited for an oppoitunity of granting 

♦ tv great scamity of ihm Senpona, ap 
welt M mdr escallance, has faduced the JUm 
to ioaett Urn la Odi coUectioa, 
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But -the Holy Scriptures assure us, 
that quarrel against 

Aim, and xvmild hate killed kim^ she could 
not, For, Herod feared John^ knowing 
that he was a just man and an holy . — 
(Mark, vi. 19, W.) 

The rays> of divine goodness in St. 
John, shone with an awful ' lustra-; and 
the beauty of holiness recommended it- 
self, cvtii to llcrod, notwithstanding that 
his favourite lusts plcndcd earnestly 
against ii, and lierodias was always at 
hand, endtavouring to hinder its efficacy 
by her importunate complaints, and en- 
snaring suggestions- 

S{)e did at last, indeed, surprise the 
adulterer into a compliance, by the pleas- 
tn g artifices of tier daughter, and obtained 
a gbnerat grant, when he was best dis- 
posed to hearken to any demand. 

lie that had observed his impartial re- 
prover, and when he heard him, did many 
things, and heard hitn gladly (Mark, vi. 
29.), .ho was not awarc of the ill use that 
liras afterwards made of the advantage 
^at lie bad rashly given against him ; 
and as sfton as he perceived it, he rc- 
^pented of it. 

i Though he freely pn)misi»d to gratify 
;thc daughter of Ucrodias, with whatso- 
-^ver she could ask, even to the half of his 
kingdom (Mark, v. 23.), he was yet 
grieved, when she asked for the head of 
John the Baptist : 2'he king xcas exceed^ 
ing sorry, yet for his oath's sake, and for 
^^iheir saLcs which sat with him, he would 
not reject her. (Mark, v. 26.) He would 
*fcavc receded from his promise, had he not 
mistaken tJic force of the obligation, <br 
,be valued the life of this just and holy 
baan mure than even the half of his king- 
dom. 

i From hence we may raise this obscr- 
jMUiou, That integrity gains tlie esteem, 
fliyen thc.xicious and protance, and 
them to reverence the man 
|tiiat>gocs on in a steady course of righ- 
SiHKkusness. ' v < ' 

'i^And this m^ be deriral from the foU 
iildwUg reoMHlir.; ( , 

|^^First„^ £rom the . established notions, 
sense of good and evil r . ^ 
■g^ Sgefo diy, Fropr the excellence, ^d 

“Italy, Fjcpai the lUirs ip 

tjre divine attributes ; . ., 


Fourthiy, From the beautiful simplicity 
of truth and innocence ; and, ^ ^ 

Lastly, From the ..impariial judgmt^t 
which wicked men make of things, in 
their sober intervals, and whenever jhey 
are brought to themselves. ir 

And first, It may be derived from th^ 
established nations, and natural? sense, 
good and evil. As men are cUstiMtdsbw 
from the rest of the creation,. by 
c.'rnmon principle of reason, so they^^l 
form the. same conceptions of vic;6 .aii4 
virtue, before they are tainted with error, 
or misled by the corruption of their pa* 
-turc. The lines of their duty^^itc so 
deeply engraven on tlieir minds, that they 
cannot utterly erase them, .unless ^their 
whole frame were also to be dissolved. 
They may indeed sully the light of reason, 
and partly wear away the imprfssion 
that was made upon them. And whysf 
many retain n just abhorrence of evil^ 
othere may endeavour to deceive them* 
selves by embracing a more favorable 
opinion of it. But yet they have some 
gliniineriiig imperfect know ledge, to ac- 
cuse and upbraid them with folly; and 
though they w'ould cover it with a speci* 
ous appearance, by calling ^et it gojod, 
and good evil (Isa. v. 20.), yot they 
^nnot so prevent their faculties as to 
support their vain glorious boasting, 
with a suitable l;eliiT, and think that 
these things arc just os they represent 
them. Tiiuugh their wills are depraved 
and engaged in belmlf of sin, yet their 
judgments cannot so contradict, and be 
the reverse of theniRidvcs. They may 
lx; over-ruled, but will still serve to ren^ 
dor them self condemned, and to justify 
the conduct of the righteous. 

I'hey would fain conceal this thcirjsp* 
probatiofi, and silence their thoughts, 
with loud laughter, and conihlcnt rail- 
lery ; but their first sense q/ things^ 
though not lively enough to. be the prin- 
ciple of their own actions, will yet ob^ga 
them to pay some fcgaiid to ihose that 
have acted up to their duty. 

And the nature of vice mid virtue is 
not to be changed by their sinful desires^ 
or become subservient to their inclioa^ 
tions ; but the marks that are stamped 
upon them will last for ever, and the 
ference botweenj/ them is too. wide tp^^c 
closed. There it a fixed standard of true 
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Voitb tuid goodness, and it is not loft to from ^|it 
be determined- by tlic uncertain opinions, first .parent walking 
;4wt.'l||e arbitrary wills ol men, but it is Kden^ unspeakably happy in'^is 
cvjry wbore the same; and virtue is lied innocence ; and beliolld oim'or Im 
tb^ght praiseworthy, as vice passes for wretched posterity* sold into the slaye^ 
a &rm ofinfainy and reproach; and \ye of sin, apd under the ijp^uipn his 
' jaie comtrainod to. judge thus of it ; and unruly aftVcljgns: in one we sec the dis^ 
'nt the first meiuioa of any act of piety, grace aud |gnmpiny of yipe;. iii >he.»j5hjr 
fcwityl^or self-denial, our minds are the digni^^fvirlue, 

;'^^casdd with it, and glow with a generous Nay, we may descend lower than this ; 


'filiation : tor we know, that it is war- and if wc compare Ijjie condition of the 
'^'ranted' by right reason, and by the au- best of men with tliat of the worm that 
' thority of an all- wise God. When we crawlcth upon the ground, wo shall find 
behold a man beset with temptations, and them is a yet greater disumre betwt ejp 
getting the mastery over them, and suji^ the just ami tuHy man and the vitjiods 
‘ doing himself; when w'e observe him sa- and profane, than between. the most.jpcT- 
-edfioing Iws inteix'st to his duty, and ha- feet of mankind and this mean contemp* 
warding all that is dear to him in this tible creature : for this Has hept its an- 
'world; rather than lot go his integrity; pointed place, and fulfils the wilt of ijs 
prasentiy frame an idea .of greatness Creator; whereas the sinner is ‘ f^lfu 
superior to earthly kingdoms and all from his high station, and is beconie des- 
, thbir fading glories: and he that in tlic picable to himself. Uc that h.'is 
course of his life is steady in performing tained his integrity, knows that he Is.^- 
the service of Cod, and never stoops to dued with a noble greatness' of mind, tligt 
any sinful compliance, is happy in the he is ansvyering the design of 
esteem of all that know him. Every one and is running the race 'Hhich is 
yields his approbation, and envy dares fore him, (licb. xii. 1.^ ^ 

not cavil at, or detract from him. Lv^ n He examines his past actions with ip- 
thosc profligate wretches, that have aban- expressible satisfaction, and delights to 
doned reliiion and thrown up their pre- observe the beautiful order of his nature ; 
tensions to it, cannot but entertain a -JUst his conscience possessed of its due autlij- 
opinion of him: and as often as they rity, his reason seated in its throne, and 
look into iheinsilves, and take a view t)f his will and atfeefions ptiying a cheerful 
iheir own case, they wish that their laU oU'dience. , , r 

end may he like hi^ (Numb, xxiii, 10); And all that live under the mfluentje 
and they even wish that their life were of his example, second the tcstimojiy 
also like his. They arc lost to an aftect- that his own heart gives him, and ratify 
ing sense of the joys and comforts of re- his just approbation. His advice is as a 
” ligion; but still it extorts a veneration law to them, and they study to.ple&e 
'from them ; and they are sometimes him, by an equal regard to their du|y : 
forced to reflect as creatures endued with as Job speaks of himself; 

'■^teason. gave car, and waited, and kepi silcnc^at 

And the . esteem which naturally fol- mp counsel ; of ter my words thy sp^e 
i 'lows integrity, is derived, not again^ and my speech dropped ^pn 

. J -“Secondly, From the excellence and them. (Job, xxix.^Iy 22.) . 

' ' ^periority tliat virtue has over vice ; But ic man tliat fojRgef^ the dlgiu^ 
this is infinitely great, and appears at his natu^ and descends to the 
«|bef first view to all that consider it: the sbn of a sin, is conscious tliat, 

«it>rmer is tlie perfection,, the latter the ,ti^e an injury^ to hjs faculti^, 

' ^orrfiption of nature : and look how dif- action that ir si uisgracE to 
'fcient the glory, of theungds of God is which , ho shall^.cjU himself 
■ ~ ^ frdm the shame of those accursed spirits, ev^r. , Ite is kba^«» at the ramcl^^ 

.1 . .1 . • I r 
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E idbU) of his sinVjAiit himself from 

tig a spedatbr ^ it, and would not 
that his Irft hand should know what bit 
right kmd doth. (Matt.vN3.) 

And much more is be afraid of the 
just and holy man ; ft>r his integrity is a 
reproof to him ; it cuts him to the healS 
wtth a sense of his sbatne, nuts him in 
mind of the glory that he nas forfeited, 
and brings his reason and eonmietice to 
'witness against him. Hit ekablishcd 
Tirtue rebukes him, like those faithful 
monitors, and by shewins him how he 
ou^t to live, condemns him for not living 
as he ought. 

When innocence appears, vice is 
ashamed and would conceal itself, as the 
multitude of sinners will desire to do at 
]liie last day, when they shall not be able 
to lift up their heads to behold the son of 
righttouMMU (Mai. iv. 2.) coming forth 
in his full strength, and his taUvts sitting 
on ihrohes to Judge the world. (Luke, 
xxii. 30.) 

There nerds no loud declamation 
against vi^,when virtue displays itself 
with boldncm; its presence checks the 
confidence of sin ; and the sinner looks 
'down with confusion of fime: his guilt 
jieproiies itself, and ^ries but, in the 
"avordf of Ahab, Hast thou found O 

’mnt tnang f (1 Kings, xxi. tO.) He is 
aebed 'wlih a 'preVailmg awe, and his 
.mouth is stopped while die godly are in 
bis sight. Hence it is, that the patrons 
nf irreligion suspend the commission of 
their beloved iniquity in the pktsCncc of 
Wgpodman. 

^ ^Thcyforb^r for a while the language 
of blasphemy and profanenels, ai^ by an 
iavoluAtary vcnenitfbn, are withheld Irom 
^ evil. Were they in the company of thdSc 
tfiat are etlually rega^less of God, thCy 
OOUld glory in their wickedness, im4ivaunt 
themselves a|aiAst the Most High. But 
they dkre not be thus'vile before the 
jfian of intcigrity, whose Utowns "art' terri- 
.IdtSotham, and who chastises theln for 
'Ihciir impit^, hately/by hot partaking 
iVr such a witness, they 

lake Nfifjdbe prqfisss’iesi of'religioii, and 
ifhe reputation that cer- 
tipir alwhiisiL 'And this respect wti^h 
lii^edusflirilt cotn in tll di , arises, 
f hears to 


the divine attributes. It Is a token 'of 
Go^s especial presence, that sheds ^a 
^ory upon him, that daily aspires to 'a 
nearer resemblance of hts holiness. 
Every good aCtkm is a copy of oao hr 
other of thosO perfections which God has 
manifested to us ; and he tliat is. di$tlb- 
guished by an unmovcablc. cesoluHbn 'U> 
do his duty; and 1^ repeated conquests 
of the most inviting temptations,' has 
something truly great and godlike in him, 
that engages our observation and be* 
speaks our esteem ; and those (aitbfril 

C rvants of God, that are adorned wtUi 
G beams of his goodness, ■ are also 
clothed with majesty ; and it is their 
defence and protection : foi^ even their 
enemies sec certainlif that the L<^4 is 
with rAeot, (Gen. xxvi. 28.), and desire 
to be joihed in the same interests, that 
they may partake of God's billing. It 
wiis this that obtained mercy for .loscph, 
when he was falsely accused, and cast 
into prison ; and this, togdher with the 
working of God's providence, gave him 
favour in the sight of the keeper of the 
prison, (Gen. xxxix. 21.) This pre- 
served his chosen |ieoplc, ond suffered no 
man to do them Wrongs as thep^tei/nt 
from one nation to another^ from ^ dne 
kingdom to another people. (Psal. cv. 13, 
14, 15.), for God did by this, as it were, 
speak unto them, 'Touch not mine 
anointed^ and do my prophets no harm. 
And they that have designed to injure the 
righteous man, and been armed with 
power to e.\ecute their purpose, have 
been prevented by a surprising druiid, 
which has hid them have nothing ioffo 
with that just man. fMatt. Xxvii. ,19.) 
I'hc thought of the intended villainy' has 
shocked them ; and his invincible' virtue 
Has taken away the streoglth ,of tHciif re- 
solutions. And they' were, astoniskkd'as 
Jacob was, when he awaked but of l^s 
rfeirp, aiid'saidf Surely the LbM Jk in 
thUj^ee^iind I k^ew it not ; haip Aredd- 
fut is HUs place f 'This is none bUer^ut 
the hbuse^ of 'Crodj tkis U the gate pf 
^heaven. (Gen. xxviiu 170 'When ‘ihle- 
grity has stood unshiken against ,tha tit* 
most efibrts of the ungodly^ their 'hafre4 
is vanquiriied; and they do justice/ Iq 
bito that has maintained it, witK dinf* 
tdiniy this is a righteous ma^ (LuMit 
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'xxUi. 47 .) A powerful shmer liaj been 
'^Hijrddd of his bold 3«prqvcr» antd a Ucett- 
trots Judge has tmiibled ^bdbre his pri- 
fonen For religion disarms and strikes 
’In tfitre upon its enemies ; and it dazzles 
•ahd cOn^fids them as the light from 
‘Aeotett did St. Paul, as he yiBAjanrney- 
h Damascus (Acts, ix, 3.) to pccsc- 
^^tef^he^chnrch of God. 

It is a lively proof of God’s power 
Over the minds of men, that, even they 
that' hate him, cannot withhold the re- 
spect and esteem that are due to. the re- 
semblance of him ; and 'OS soon as the 
SCO his image and superscription^ th 
cannot but render unto God the things 
that are God's. (Matt. xxii. 20, 21.) 

And the most obstinate prejudice is 
'pierced through by the beautiful simpli- 
city of truth and innocence, which is, 

Fourthl^^to be considered. Ilow much 
soever mankind may disagree in other 
matters; how unwilling soever they may 
be to agree in this ; yet they, with one 
consent, acknowledge the excellence of 
truth, and the real worth of innocence. 
Sincerity gains access, by its natural effi- 
cacy ; it needs no arts to reconimond it ; 
Iwft is therefore most acceptable, because 
it Is without art or design. 

There is no character more desirable, 
more generally beloved, than that of a 
^lain honest man; it enters into the 
iiearts of all with an irresistible force, 
like the gospel of Christ, which obtained 
a ready assent to itself, by its glaring evi- 
dence: it was not set off with a pompous 
shew of eloquence, or the enticing u'ords 
ef man^s wisdom. (1 Cor. ii. 4 .); but 
trusted to its own power, and a ipenred, 
as it really was, in a simple unaffected 
narration. 

' An impartial regard to truth, and a 
Sfedfost resolution of doing our duty, are 
infimfoly more valuable in themsehies, 
tbaii’all the acquired ornaments, and the 
ItulSt fashionable rules of conversation; 
'find'a good man has something truly en- 
■ ^D^ing in' his deportment, pleases 
itforeelte^tually than the ^rible cMli- 
ticfir^tod^eoemiiig courtesy ^le fine gen- 
YleiAatl, and the ensnaring Abmees and 
fairpromises of the couii^i' ' 

Tne WoWd may somctirtics^h’*^*^ 

'Ateit 0 tt 4 »tty, because he r* ^vere 

truth (Gal. iv, 16), au'\ 


flatterer^ that:disthiguMiQtfiA)a'4y/ 
guilt, and covers their viccSf^klv aMfter 
'name. ’ ,, 

But they hate this -former only Urlitht 
they are enemies Jx) themselves^ and em- 
. ploy the latter, just ^vbiie ho gives the^ 
.a litthi ease,sui&JiiUs4hemjAto‘a doQsit- 
ful'seeurk}^ . iBut tfaedc is nothing mmre 
odious nbah .fiattevy : and -vAkiht it la- 
bours to coDcoal its'bascness^ it shews the 
exccllenoe ontrutb, and confesses^ that it 
is amiable in the cye» even of preju- 
diced spcctiUor ; for it pdts on the appear- 
ance of it, and studies to be unlike i^lf ; 
for the mind, though viciods and' de- 
praved, cannot relish fulsome and tthdis- 
guised flattery, but rejects it with abh«tr- 
rencc. And the sinnerdooks down with 
contempt upon the despicable wreseh 
that prostitutes his reason to the sofvlte 
of a lie, and renders himself the mostyile 
and abject of cn'atum, to form a tran- 
sitory interest, or purchase a*forccfi and 
prcttMidcd approbation. » • " - 

Such is the value of trurh, thdfl they 
that deviate from it iwost«eemr to acMga’c 
to it; and the most skilful flutStercr 
to persuade the persou lie ^commends, 
that he has certainly thOsc^virtues, whicli 
he talsdy ascribes to him *, his com- 
mendation is as naugjit, unless it passes 
for truth, and his designs arc disap- 
pointed, unless he is believed. Ilow far 
preferable then is trnth, wdiich stands on 
a sure foundation, and does not court an 
uncertahi opinion, a precarious esteem ; 
w'^’ch always pleases, when 'the 'mind 
Thnasit is, and which prepares, :alid 
by speaihc way toacCcptance,e veil through 
shall, cst prejudice. 

First, tJ^ads me,- lastly, to^deftye Ae 
*)erforinancc on the text, from the 
n Secondly, 'ithat wicked men' itidke 
of ti *itir sober intervals^ ^d 

whrnit yotticy arc brought fathemsehts. 

Th4 4* sins havihg the assendhnt' sFfar 
then'; are generally n^gaided in 
phUG and every tiling that ofleiri'-ifaetl^ is 
comidered as tigre^abfa to; ox^lnconittt- 

f vith'theiw. ^ Their r^preseritatfoli^ is 
ved’-by Ao-injuuid Tactild^ 

I; and' it IS', compclfad-'to aliilil^.*to 
unnntural intd^prdtaiidn t 
they) 4n»e tktg that tntghi 

apccicfarc tied and bound in this miserable 
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slawry, tbe&iglit of a just and holy man you baiie already drawn such 
provokes a»«l inflames tl>cm ; they are a» «risc from them, and have pteveated 
gulled with his refhroofs, and break out me in the application, 
into opprobrious language. Let me only mention, the great exam> 

AVhilst they are warm in the pursuit pic of righteousness, whom we d/ty 
of their supposed pleasures, they cannot commemorate, and the remarkabltMeflect 
bear the least interruption, they are too which his life and doctrine had upem 
impatient to hearken to reason. ^ Ik-rod; and you will , resolve rnr heep 

But there are some scaspns in which your integrity,, and glory in- * brave p^ 
they may be spoken withal : when their fession of religion; you will.beaninudcd 
afll'ctions arc tool, and they arc wearied and encouraged by tlie hopes of hringing 
with the service of sin, they begin to piety into fashion, and- putting a stop to 
consider the cxamtdu that was set before the spreading contagion, and tiio vaunt- 
them, the patliotical exhortations of the ing confidence of sin. 
gircacher of righteousness, the holy ve- ^ Consider with how swift a progress re- 
hemcnce with which lie applied himself ligion would prevail in the world were 
to them, and the aflectibnate concern not men ashamed of that which is their 
wherewith he intreated them. And they greatest glory, were they as bold and rc- 
. think with themselves : Surely lie was in solute in owning tlic practice- of rcli- 
carnest ; we indeed mocked at his |M‘i- gron, as othcre arc in propagating the 
suasions, and made a jest of oiir cala- corrupt notions and vicious manned of 
mity ; but now wc acknowledge that he the age. 

spoke the truth, because he w as tho- Consider the powerful influence of ho- 
roughly convinced of it, and expressed a liiicss, in tliat Herod feared John, for this 
compassion towards us, out ol a sincere very reason, because he was a Just man 
regard to us, and a just f\eiise of our dan- and an holy ; when at the same time he 
^•r ; we rejected him as our enemy, but was able to banish him from his pre- 
•we unreasonably aceouiileJ him so, since sciice, and procure the quiet enjoyment 
be deals with us no otherwise than with of his sin. What a mighty eflicacysf^^ 
himself, and advist's us to act as he be- would holiness have, “did those ol^e 
jieves wo ought to <lo, according to his highest ranks and fortunes let their light 
best judgment of things, and tho rule of xhine before men (Mat. iii. Iff.); it would 
his own practice; why then should wc be beautifully terrible to -the combi 
violate our purest- sentiments, by injur- tion of sinners, and chase away iinmo 
ing the man who U-ars a good.w ill to us, lity and profancncss. Did they kii 
and discharges tiic most dillicult ollices the dignity of virtue, they would not so 
of friendship, by r^-uinj us out oj^our easily recede from it. They are carried 
own hands, and telling us we ar< ' away by the false maxims of honour, 
•to our immortal souls ? ,anguagc clamours of a sipfui 

These thoughts naturally anj by kn goncralion ; to gain their- esteem, wd 
them, when they arc ‘lisF<*ythheldfrom‘ '“in applause, 

rier, and make a right cstiiypgny^^^ Whereas the most likely w'ay to b« 
jthen they pay .a defereg, of god, th““‘ ‘‘ “•y app'»vc<| ©f men, is, first to bc.ac- 
holds fast the truth, tu'^^jbiess, and''^ ccptablc witli God ; and did they iiiajst 
ligations, much rather th. *,.fjigh,'^° “Pnn, t>nd stcdfastly preserve their virtjtr, 
have conspired to degrade i>^isclvcs : the world would be at len^h brou&l 
and unless they arc totally blinded, litcy over to them, and onrertnin the same 
will at one time or other endeavour to sentiments of things. , , . 

.onake amends for their profaiic jests and They only betray then^Iycs, by ^ 
toillcry, by treating the better part ^f parting from the old paths (Jer. vi. Iff.) 
toobkind with reverence, and dospisi^Jg of virtue, and discover a low contmnpti- 
thtwethat run into the same exccss^fjT ble spirit, by a mean compliance and a 
riot with them. ^rvile imita^n. 

Hawing gone through the several ’here to their profession, 

ticuJars proposed,.! am pcrsuadta|„' to 
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be admired for their noble resolu* 
ti&i,.Aiid their example would be esteem*^ 
ed as a law. . < . 

^;.4UMLhaw much more betoining is it 
la their duty, and obtain that respect 
^vBicb is derived from the natural sense 
.^gdod. and evil, from the excellence of 
TttfUe; from th^ likeness it bears to the 
div|fiie attribtUi's ; from the beautiful sim- 
pUmty of truth and innocence, and from 
the impartial judgment of wicked men, 
when they are brought to themselves ; 
than to be governed by humour and cus- 
tom, by Uic pen’crac wills, and wild ca- 
price of uui casonabla men ? 

For these are more uncertain than 
their own vain bn^ath, and their applause 
will perish sooner than a blast. 

But virtue will recommend us to God's 
imcrring a])probation : and what he de- 
termines is fixed and certain, for it is 
done in truth and equity. 

And all that have any regard to rea- 
son, will second his judgment, and tlie 
approbation of our conscience, and even 
they that behold the goodness afar otf 
will admire it. And wTien the end of ail 


But die laws God shall nevef ifiiil ; 
his fingers have comiaittcd them tb jif re- 
cord that shall neve^Kne blotted out; and 
he will preserve them in everlastitig tba- 
racters in the book of life. There every 
line is a fay of glory, and every branch of 
our duty is a beanVof that sun which shall 
never withdraw his' light. 

Till \vc can read- it in that divine ori- 
ginal, we cannot desire to behold a fairer 
copy of it, than appears in the Psalm 
w Inch is now before us. Surety if ever 
the heart of the Psalmist indited a good 
mutter, if ever his tongue w as the pen of 
a ready writer, it was in this excellent 
))ortion of Scripture. In this he surpasscci 
the rest of the children of men; ftdl of 
grace xvere his lipsy and they dropped the 
dew of heaven, 

Wiiat wisdom may wc learn from that 
importajit question : iort/, who shall dwelh 
in th f/ tabernacle f or who shall rest upon 
ihif holy hull Ami what satisfaction 
may we receive from that faithful answer 
whicli tlic spirit of God returned to hiihy. 
or which, through his direction, he re- 
turned to himself ; Even he tfiat leaddi't 


thjpgs is come, our character will remain 

« inted ; and God will do honoxir to us 
re an innumerable multitude; and 
there shall be no speech nor language but 
what shall speak our praise. 

Now to CJwl the Father, Cod the 
ftAon, and God the Holy Ghost, he all 
lionour and glory, now' and for ever- 
more* 

A 

. SERMON CXXXII. 

The Duty and Advantages of Sin- 
cerity. 

Psalm xv. 2. 

It 

And speaketh the truth from his heart. 

Tax laws of God arc imprinted upon 
the nature of man, and written in the 

2 ble$ of our hearts. But, alas I wc soor 
ifaqc the Impression, and the glorious 
ehfiracters are quickly lost, because they 
are written but in dust. So great is their 
value, that they ought to Jbe engraven 
upon marble with a pen of a diamond. 
But why do 1 speak of marble ? for tliat 
tablci of stone were 
brofcott. ,5 


an uiicorrnpt life, and doth the thing 
which is right, and speaketh the truth 
from his heart ( 

Every word that goes before the text, 
and every word that follows it, dcscrvc.v 
our particular consideration ; but let me 
at this time dwell upon the amiable virtue 
of truth and sincerity ; or rather let thU 
be our rest for ever ; here let us dwell, 
and have a deU*i:ht therein. 

That you may ascend to the holy place* 
by speaking the truth from your heart ; I 
shall. 

First, Endeavour to direct you in the^ 
pcrfjnnancc of this duty, ‘and 

Secondly, To shew the advantage^ 
j)f it. 

fov That you may perform it aright, you 
fronuld, 

be col, Consider the folly and baseness of 
of bittterity. 

of , your. You should cleanse your minds^ 
The lirrupt and vicious tlioughCs, ■ 
cither of, You should possess them with 
mund, ^'Vhonourablc principles. And;; 
\.,yom)'. You should speak froitt^tW 
gi-^ fail of your beaits, without any ijj- 
tpQohof (jnsnaring or betraying yoor 
specious w. 
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And, Ibt, Yon lihouTc! consider tho 
folly and insinc<*rity. 

CJmit in the of those men thAt 
leave the paths of uprightness, toivulk in 
the ways of darkness. Their exquisite 
subtilty serves as often to puzzle and per- 
plex themselves, as to entangle others. 
They arc lost in the intricate maze of 
deceit, and cannot find a way to escape 
out of the circle which they have artfully 
drawn. They make no pi'ogrc'ss by en- 
gugiiig in indirect courses, but arc carried 
to and fro by iheir crooked and perverse 
dealings, like the winding stream, that 
turns back upon itself, and the swifter it 
runs, so much the sooner it eoiucs again 
to its fountain. 

The path of the just is as the shining 
fight f to iiuite an<l lead them onto hap- 
piness ; and they tliat have learnt the 
wisdom of integrity, are directed by the 
same lieavciily guide, as xjrut before the 
rhilitrcn of Israel in a pillar ofjire, and 
ronductod them safely through the mighty 
w'jiters, and llic*barren wilderness. Hut 
they tlmt follow their own treacherous 
policy, alul plunge (hcmschcs into the 
deptlis of iniquity, arc led astray by an 
uncertain guide, llnit resembles the wan- 
ilcring vapour of the night, which tniins 
on the mistaken traveller, till he falls 
from a precipice, or sinks into the mire, 
'rhey cannot Ijx upon a sure foundation, 
but arc constraiiud to shift an<i change 
their Jifiding no rest for the safe 

of their fofit. » 

Their in^iricerity still wants a veil to 
cover it; for if it once appeav^, its sordid 
designs are cU feiltcd. Hut how hard is it 
to cover it efleclually! 'I'lujiiiih llic dis- 
guise becuiiously w-rought, it wall soon 
he w'orii out, and require atiolher pre- 
tence to conceal its failure : and ev<-ii 
the endeavour to conceal it frequent^ r 
betrays it, and the smoke shews . • 
flame is stilled. ’ 

There can be no peace in tlii^yj. ^ 
“unnatural state ; fresh ilisqiiiets 
rising ill the mind; and while *,j 
is treacherous, the temples of vr 
can take no rest. Ft*r they T** 

scious to tlK-msclves that .‘hey t. - 

ihg mizchicf, must also be app^| ^ ivc 
of the fetal disenvery. Amidst 
cross ways of dishonesty, they *not 
Whicb to choose, for in ever 
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expect to meet an adversaiy. Arif 
Indeed there "are, ds indottrioos W^jSt 
them out, as they art* to pVfeverlHt. 

Such is the felly of ihsincw^Q^;^ ff 
consider it vtilh teipeit only^wftn^^ 
but how much greater Ts it, since ihmus 
an all seeing 'tiod Tcifh 'whplh Ws hdjtH ib 
dol (Web. iv. 13.) Ws 'eyes "^ 'ti(h ’ 
thovsr/fifi times brighter tAdn 
holding aff the xval/s of men, ‘ahi 
dcring the most secret parts : he kntw all 
things ere ever they xcere created^ so aho 
after they zeere perfected he looked 
then/ all, (Ecclus. xxiii. 5D0 ’ ‘ 

He sees every spring and nrtrovement of 
the heart, and observes cvfery passlOtythat 
stirs within it, when it is iontcfl With the 
rancour of settled hatred, preyed Upon by 
the never-dying worm of iwcterttc ma- 
lice*, swelled and disturbivl with crivy, or 
inclined to blast our neighbour's reputtt^ 
tion, by calumny and ddfraCtion; ' 

No cloud or darkness can screen oUr 
thoughts from Ins view • they wouM all 
distinctly appear before him, though they 
•u'ere more than the sea, and our counsets 
xcere profounder than the great deep. 
Though our heart were doubled and 
folded up with the most artful 
as a vesture he uottld unfold it: 

He despises the admired contrivances 
of the; consummate villain, and laughs 
him to scorn : he f rust rat eth the designs 
4f the ilars, and n/aheth them mad ; %e 
turneth wise men bavhicard, and maketh 
their hnnxvfedgcfvoHih. (Isai. xliv. 24^) 
And insincerity rnttst bo alb'r.cd iobc no 
less ba« ; than foolish, the ticrfidious 
themsel ves being judges. 

Every sin casts a blemish and dishonour 
upon oiirnatarc, and covers us with sh^c 
and confusion. IJift this is more especi- 
ally shameful, and, as it proceeds frcjii a 
mi'aii abject spirit, so-it' vi^ritW fear and 
suspicion upon the face, anf Vets'k'ittark 
on the sordid wretch that is gui^y of it. 
Wc'CaHs for the darkness to ^read itself 
over him, studies to pvsS dttbbseirvHl,ji|d 
hrrks in scirct places : ^h]B«rto ’^'mt 
God and histywn soul is pKvy 
sign , he flistrtists evenystbp ^ 

and dreads every man that mirtts' ^ 

if he would proclaim his diZ^cC. , ^ 

Even the pretended adv*dcales ho- 

nour, declare iht bascifess t)f ‘lyfeg 
^■^liehood. For to give a manrlftedfe/ Is 
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HI dptir {esteem an .unpardonable afleont ; 
mieflc^ctioA .lh^ can be washed out by no- 
thing b^.blQod ; an offence that cannot 
.pp expia;^,hy any tbibg^ but the sacri- 
Sc^jM^death of ^dfibnderi, 

/And if the .groundlein imputation of 
lying born fi^ul a blt^ gre^ is the 
..iirai^ ofv guilt and int'amy that fails upon 
ibeia,^H(bo V desem the chargei and if 
l^ey cfMinot bc^rto be reused of it with- 
' ^t jreason^ should they ^npt be afraid to 
give .yt^n for the accusation ? 

if ybu' cons ideje the persons with whom 
"you deal treacherously, you must neces- 
'aartiybe sensible of the vilencss of your 
pnoceeding, and look upon the odious 
practice with loathing and abhorrence. 

If they.are honest and sincere, as pro-* 
bably they are i for they are the persons 
jthat are mo&t easily wrought upon, the 
least suspicious of your baseness, and 
therefore the .most exposed to it ; think 
with yourselves, how unnatural it is, to 
luake a prey of such ingenuous tempers, 
and privately injure them, while they 
innocently breathe foith their thoughts, 
and.potir et// tieir hearts before you. 

Their sincerity bespeaks your tenderest 
and you oflSer violence to your- 
selves, and put off your humanity, when 
you betray theni. I'hey, alas ! entertain a 
kind opinion of you, and persuade them- 
selves, they may safely put their confi- 
dence in you. And you (if you arc false 
to them) stab them to the heart, while 


dur comiupn conversation, ft entirely de- 
stroys the chccrfuliM^of it, and strikes 
an uncomfortable upon it : there 

can be no pleasure in conversi^tg. toge- 
ther,, if we are always afraid of bdng be- 
trayed, , . t. 

And wc ar^ exposed to dangers arising 
from tempers aecmingly different. For 
ope man appears free and open, and en- 
courages us to apeak in, the same free and 
open manner. Ilis design in tlic mean 
time is base, to take off the restraints of 
caution that keeps us in safety, and to 
draw us off from our guard, as the subtle 
caminandcr advances and offers battle, 
that he may encourage his adversely to 
leave his places of streugtik and light to 
to his disadvantage. 

Another man lies on the reserve to 
w'atch for every slip and failing, and make 
a dislionest use of those indiscretions 
which he observes, and yet does not seem 
to observe, in others. Thus we fall into 
the hands of those that lie in wait for us, 
and are compassinl about vyith enemies 
where none were expected. 

Dreadful was that state of war which 
impious nu n have falsely supposed to be 
the slate of nature; yet it were better 
for us to live in that dreadful state, always 
apprehensive of open violence, than to be 
always liable to bo surprized by secret 
treachery. 

Wretched is the condition of that peo- 
ple, whose tongue is an arroxc shot out^ 


they are leaning upon your breasts, and 
l^nkting their soul with yours. If you 
can priced to such villainy as this, you 
may also murder the guest that begs pro- 
tection for a night under your roof, or 
you mav imbrue.your hands in the blood 
nkritilew infant in the midst of its 
sleep. 

"Butbupposing that thtpersons you arc 
dealing wiilk, arc themselves insincere, 
kiMl you flatM?r yourselves, that you are 
actmg the defensive part, and figbt- 
%|a^^^with. ibeir own 'yveapons, yet even 
tblf-cbndemaed. You are 
by th^ir treachery, md. ara you 
You justly abhor 
^eir prMttice, and yet imitate the prac- 
riteyouii^iDr, ; . 

. ,;Theco|fts^ttenceaorfe are most 
^||idkiielouain impfr^ta&in of life ; 

I4t AM'dliQ a bdeiul induce upon 


it spvaketh (Jt cvlt : one speuketh peace- 
ably to his neighbour xcifh his mouth, 
but in heart he layetk his u'ait. (J.'i*. 
ix. 8.) 

That you inuy never incur this heinous 
charge, but muy copy after him, i/i uhose 
lips there uas found no guile, you should, 
secondly, cleanse your insuds from cor- 
lupt and vicious thoughts. For if the 
fountain be clean, the streams that flow 
from it will be pure f rom sin ; but if this 
'be corrui>t, it will send forth the waters 
of bitterness, and taint the whole coursa 
of your actions. 

The heart is the root .and foundation 
cither of good or evil ; and if this be un- 
sound, and has a canker lurking within 
tif. you. cannot safely rely upon it; and 
hovv fair soever your professions i^re^&y 
.are no more than an dmpty pretence,.^ a 
specious covering, t{iat makes a sb^W 




fomtjmtft &nd then, like btastocUimit^ 
turns to decay. ^ 11 ^ 

As tiiercfote^jB^vould deal sincerely 
Mrith one anothci^ you should c&rcfully 
put away every unreasonable prejudice' 
against your neighbour: for prejudice 
perverts the judgment, and misguides the 
tvUl, and gives an evil tincture to ajl your 
thoughts, words, and actions. 

Envy is another pernicious quality, 
that disposes men to perfidious dealing, 
and inclines them to lay trains and snarc$ 
to injure the person that is the object 


,said nptf^^iex^rcd for 
hecawse kiwtu d tfdcf 

and f)ore jokat wa9,put‘fkirt^'&SiS^^ 

’■ 

And it f&it 

upon him, whcii hehetrayedf cMt 
and his Saviour by a kiss, j&d dement 
himscl / 19 pcrdUiof^SotiAiSlUd 
silver, (lifat. xxvi, 15.) ? " 

Ihis, I hope, is sufficient io engage 
you to cleanse your minds from corrupt 
and vicious thoughts, and, in (he third 
place, to possess them with Just and h< 


of it. 

And malice is always engaged in the 
stricte'st alliance with falscdiood ; and as 
they are the distinguishing characters of 
the accursed spirit, so they have the 
most prevailing influence over tlic \ilc 
wretched man that dcliglits in the subtle 
arts of doing mischief. 

And though they may seem less dan- 


nourable principles. 

And one of the best principle^' t^t can 
be fixed and planted in you, h\ sincere 
%uluc for truth, and a due regard to yOur 
word. 

I'ruth naturally recommends itself to 
the mind, and appears witli an amiul^ 
beauty, tliough it has no other char4^ 
but its own simplicity. This virtue is 


gerous, yet you cannot too strictly guard 
against an arrogant opinion of your own 
wisdom, and a vain contempt of the sim- 
plicity of others. Tor these have pre- 
vailed >^[111 many to double and prevari- 
cate, who yet wore above tlie sordid temp- 
tations of avarice, and liad no other mo- 
tive to it, but only a fond opinion of 
their shrewd, dextnms conduct. 


most especially sweet to the souL, and 
demands your lovt; and veneration with a 
mighty force and authority. And its au- 
thority should be held as sacred for ever ; 
no corrupt breath should taint it, iio 
faithless tongue should violate it. By its 
bands the members of society are li^d 
together; and every other tic must flBl, 
and all relations be dissolved, if this be 


It is this that has moved them to prac- 
tise upon the easy credulity of well-mean- 
ing men ; to open their hearts by the 
false key of crafty insinuations, and to 
make the basest use of the confidence 


destroyed. 

Without this there is no safety in coni- 
mercc, no pleasure in conversation, ho 
dcpeailancc upon friendship, no valu- 
able alliance even in blood. 


which is unwarily put in them. It is 
'* tiiis that Itas tilled them with an ill-na- 
tured plqgsurc, when they have taken 
Che ignorant in the snares which they 
have curiously wrought, and made them 
insensible of the nets that arc cast about 
. them. 

But amidst the many evil thoughts 
that corrupt the mind, you ought most 
.especially to beware of those that tend to 
co\ptousiicss. For if this vice has gotten 
Che doQiinion over you, it will tempt you 
not only to betray your brother, but to 
sell your soul. 

ItrPuiLS this that influenced theaccursM 
J when he reproved Mary fov anoint- 
ing the feet of Jesus with very costly 
ointment^ and pretended that it might be 
Mber employed, if it were sold, and the 
price of it given to Me poor. This ht 


And if you have a just value for yolir- 
sclvcs, you cannot but regard your word. 
And it is then highly worthy of the/tc- 
gard of others, when truth is 
upon it. , 

The tongue is , then a glorious mem- 
ber ; and the faculty of speech is applied 
to the noblesCjttse, when it faithfully con-* 
vcys a wasurc. 

TbCNNvds of truth arc like the purest 
metal beaxing the rdy4 irt^age. And 

they arenbt c|[Ucs^oned ,and i:Cceiv€|yjjm 
suspicion and distrust,, hut pa^s wlUpi- 
doubted authority, and gain onsite credit 
as soon as it is known wAaf ; iMogt and 
superscription they hear, . , , 

A generous scorn and abnoyvcncC of 
falsehood is an(itlher principle aW^wt m 
poweriul as a. just value for ti*utb. FA it 
has often happify restrained nt^nfrom'^ 
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Cticcs of deceit, though they have 
\ prey tb other temptations ; arid 
^riiriy^ces^have talfeti possession 
‘ y’Pt they have withiicM them- 
Jlp perodioiis dealing, because 
and^dtsdairied it. And where 
hce to have lost its power, 
gcnertoity ^iitd honour have in some mea- 
its place, and forbid them 
to ^ a^^dishonest action. 

. „ And there is certainly' a respect due to 
those ip whom there are these remains of 
^virtue; and though they ought to be 
rhlame^ ^tbr being oiiemies to themselves, 
in coi^^tting other sinful actions, yet we 
$hp\ild give thorn their deserved praise 
(arid much they certainly deserve) for 
abstaining from tfic svis of unfaithjul- 

fl€$S, 

If you possess yourselves with benevo- 
Ipnce and humility, these principles also 
will engage you to be strictly just. 'I'hey 
will incline you to serve your brethren 
, with cheerfulness, and promote their in- 
terest with fidelity. 

While* you preserve a tender concern 
for them, and are stcdfastly vosolvcd to 
perform every good office that lies in your 
j^vver, no villainous thought can enter 
your breast, no aits of deceit can 
^gain access to you. For these proceed 
from malice and ill-nature, and cannot 
be entertained with pleasure by any one 
that does not delight in doing mischief. 

But while you endeavour to make 
every, man your friend, and to shew your- 
ves friends to every man, you cannot 
secretly violate their interest, or conceive 
•• thought of being false and injurious to 
ihem^ without indignation. Since the 
ptbuti sptakeih out of the abundance of 
the hearty you should enrich it with vir- 
tuous principles, and furnish it with the 
treasures of goodness ; and then you will, 
Foomhly, speak frorfl thjirfflound of 
your hearts, without any ipirakn of en- 
t^naringor betraying your nei^oour; This 

f ie can raise you to the character that 
rawn by the Psalmist ; if ydur words 
cced from die depth of your heart, 
.,.ipnd are directed to a good end. 

For this comprehends every thing that 
valuable in speech; and without this, 
yopr wb^-ds arc cither t^ing, or heinously 
iavil:.for unless the peart ^idcs you, 
arc slight and kuperficial, and m 


more than the vain froth and overflowing 
of the they arc of no use lor' ^figtii'^ 
fleation: and happ||M|||eir,'if tfaf^y m 
regarded as little by^PPthat hears as by 
those that speak them. 

But this is the least abuse of words^ 
and not to be compared with the guilt of 
those that flow from a base and tre^ 
cheitius design. 

In discharging the duty of sincerity, it 
is not nei essaiy to sperik the wholri troth 
in every place, and lay open the entire 
state of your mind to every one that de- 
sires to look into it. We ought to keep a 
guard upon it, and communicate no mom 
of it than is consistent with prudence and 
safety. 

It is sufficient to op^n the first room in 
our hearts, to those w ith whom we are but 
imperfectly acquainted, and to let them 
in farther by dogn*cs, as our intimacy 
and friendship are gradually improved- 

When an insinuating spy is observing 
our conduct with an evil -curiosity, wo 
should take care to disappoint his trailer* 
oils intentions, and not rashly di^^close 
our thoughts, as Hezekiah mewed the 
house if his precious tkingSythe sikery 
the gotdy and the spicesy and the precious 
ointment y and all the house of his armoury 
and all that was Jound in his treasures^ 
to the servants oj the king of BabTflan, 
(Isai. xx’xix. 2.) The safest and tho 
justest way of acting, in such a case is 
to impart nothing but truth, and to con- 
ceal nothing with an insincere and vil- 
lainous reserve. 

But there arc many cases in which we 
arc required to speak the whole truth, 
and we should not keep back any part of 
it, or cover it with any disguise, or blend 
it with any corruption. 

As it is pure in itself, and without any 
allay, we should di liver it with singleness 
of hearty and imitate tLe multitude of 
them that first believed in Christ, who 
were of one heart and one souL (Acta, 
iv. 32.) 

When a positive-promise is made, the 
nature of it should be fully considered : 
it gives the person to whom it is made, an 
absolute right to the thing that is pro- 
mised : and to deny it him utterly, is a 
' palimble injury ; to withhold it ioager 
' than the time appointed, or puO( off , 
front day to day, is gn vmntiturat-I^Uy, 
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ani a barl/aroi^ abiifte of tl)C expectation 
which we have ntiseil and encouraged. 

Perhaps his ||||||e dependaiice rests 
upon it, and everjBp^ppointincnttoAures 
and aff'irts him. 

'rhe heart is a joint-witness with God, 
and if it retracts or disowns the engage- 
ment, it contradicts the testimory^ ot him 
who will prove and confirm it by infinite 
vengeance. 

When we endeavour to recommend 
ourselves to each other by professions of 
kindness, \\c should really beiir the kind- 
ness w(^ profess : for unless this accom- 
panies thorn, they arc but as clouds zrif//- 
out uaterj and trees uithout fruit* This 
is their best estate ! 

But if they are made not only without 
kindness, but uiih a wicked intention to 
eiisnare the man that believes them, and 
accomplish his ruin, which cannot be so 
elfectually brought to pass by open en- 
Ufiity, they arc then like to u kited sepul- 
ckresy u'kick indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are uithin full of dead men*s 
hones and of all unclcunne.ss* (Matt xxiii* 
27 f And tlicy also in another respect re- 
semble thi^ tombs which wen; inhabited of 
old bp them that were possessed (f devils. 

W*c cannot take too much care that 
our professions he sincere; for as they 
naturally rise; to a higher degree,' they 
will accordingly be attended by givutcr 
aggra\ aliens, if they proceed from a de- 
ceitful heart. 

I’hen only may we trust ourech es, and 
be believed by others, when they are 
whaC they seem to be, and deserve the 
credit which wc desire to obtain. 

That you may speak the truth from 
pour heartj I shall secondly shew the 
advantages of this duty, and it is no 
•mall advantage of it, tliat it gains us 
esteem, and gives force and authority 
to all our dealings. 

Considering the mutual benefits that 
wc enjoy, as members of society, we 
cannot but delight to pureue the means 
that convey those bi*»efit9 to us. No- 
thing docs more cffcriually convey them, 
Ilian the trust and confidence which is 
put in us. Nothing confirms that trust 
and confidence nwirc than a good repu- 
tation. And nothing more certainly 
gives us a good reputation than the ex- 
perience of our honesty and integri^* 
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Even Aot» Ikitf bsve too 
to trmh aiidaiocerlty in tbt'irWn^ . 
Uce, sure yet constrained to 
otherS) and are bM salM^ 
selves, when they deal 
man, and commit their most 
concerns to a breast that will not bdl|iy 
them. . 

If we pass from the necOisafyiifikiai 
life to the innocent pleasures of oiur ordi* 
nary conversation, even those pleasures 
derive all their sweetness from sincerity ? 
when wc are wearied with the baslpess 
of the day, and are willing to refresh 
ourselves with tlie convershlkm of our 
friends and acquaintance; how agree- 
able and delightful fs the refreshment, 
when there is no suspicion of falsehood, 
no danger of opening our minds too for, 
no fear of being taken in the snares of 
perfidious men ! 

Our happiness may then be coinperea 
to that of our first parents, when they 
walked fortli in the garden of Eden, tho 
air being pure and untainted, and the 
flowers breathing forth innocent odours. 

Great also is the advantage of sinccTity, 
in giving or receiving counsel or advice : 
and this is absolutely necessary to direct 
each other through the dangerous wildof^ 
ness of this world : it fills us with com- * 
fort and unspeakable, to meet with a 
faithful friend, that leads us in the right 
w'ay, or fairly tells us that wc have de- 
parted from it. 

When the mind is distracted with un- 
certain and perplexing thoughts, hour 
seasonable and welcome arc those admo- 
nitions which proceed fmm an hoi^ 
heart, and a full purpose of promotiltg 
our welfare ! They are as agreeable and 
refreshing as the streams that ftowed 
from the stony rock< And while we en- 
joy them, ojjr case is like that of the tpo^ 
man when she conversed 

with ((wHpjsed Jesus, who teas able to 
give h^^lncell of water springing np 
into everlasting Ujfe, (John, iv, 14.) 

But how dreadful are the conitt* 
qucnccs of false and insincere advi^f 
It leads us. into straits and difficulties, 
that wc may perish in them; as the 
thief and murderer dirc^cts the igiio-' 
rant traveller into the narrow pnMsnMp 
that be may su^riae and mtafdcr nil# 
there. ‘ 
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.. tj^yp^l^en wc arc compclk'd tv dveli 
of qnlkithfulltcfl^ .weaitfa.i 
who arc compassed 
; when the very 
spreads the infection^ 

. thf^.foputainsv that should, quench 
iuflah>^ it. 

But hoping better things of you, 1 
^i^l,faithier.'en<icavotic to recommend 
iiticcrity, ms, it engines the good-will of 
mankindi ocui inclines them to favour 
and protect the man that kolth Jmt his 
itdegHt)/. The influences of it arc very 
« cxteasivc» and reach even to them that 
da not practise the \iituc$ it restrains 
their hands from violence, and forbids 
them to injure s.o sacred a character. 

And the satisfaction that )>ossesscs our 
nunds, the pleasure that rises within us, 
is a yet stronger inducement to tins duty. 
Since we cannot but reflect upon our past 
conduct, it nearly concerns us so to live, 
that wc may delight in our reflections. 
Every virtue does indeed conduce to it, 
but none more etl'ectually than sincerity. 

When we look into our breasts, how 
comfortable is it to find w accursed thing 
to troiibk us, no base perfidious tliotigiit 
to rise in judgment against us, no dis- 
honest action to upbraid us! 

* The pure and virtuous soul tliat is 
" "^lonied with sincerity, appears like the 
beauty of holiness, or the tubcniack of 
Cod, when his glory rested upon it ; or 
(if \vi! may bring any thing into compa- 
rison with the innocent Jesus) we might 
compare it with the Lamb of God, in 
that glorious view, when the lUdy Spirit 
tUfis seen descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him. (Matt. in. 10.) 

With what joy au<l Uiuniph did tlio 
faithful Samuel appeal to the w'hole as- 
sembly of Israel^ when he was old and 
grey-headed, and had walked b ef ore them 
from his ehildftood to that <a BL 

And how fully was thejBHof his 
Cionsc’ieuco confirmed, by thc^^PRl voic'e 
of the {leoplc': Hhon hast not defrauded 
oppressed us, nor taken aught of 
as^muH's hemdi. ( I Sam. xii. 4.) 

Oar rejoicing is this (says the great 
Apostle S4. Paul), the Ustimos^ of our 
cQgfpiency^ that in simplicity and godly 

« * ^eiily^ not miti^eJily wisdom^ but 
the: grace of G^, *me have had our 
conrersution in the world, (2 Cos. k il} j 


What peacA di8' He lo .hiia^f4 
with wbat'Couitige did he speak to^is 
flock 1 Ye are, u7/Im||«, and God also, 
how holily, andjvvKfh^nd vnblameably, 
we bchai ed ourselves%ttong you that be* 
lieve* (2l hf»s. ih lO.) 

So many are the advantages of sin- 
cerity ix^tliis world, that it is almost tinr 
necessary to draw any arguments from 
the other. But if they arc great, us it 
possesses the mind with peace, and brings 
down hea\en to us, how much greater arc 
they, as it raises us to heavem J 

And this wc are assured it will, for he 
that speaketh the truth from his hearty 
shall dwelt in the tabernacle of God, and 
rest upon his holy hill. 

In this pix*seul state we see each other 
but through a glass darkly, and can pass 
only uncertain judgments, and make but 
slight conjectures. 

But in the other, wc shall see God him* 
seffacc to face, and be liable to no luis- 
tiike, since we shall always behold the 
fountain of light. It was the parti- 
cular happiness of St. John, to lean 
upon our Saviour's bivast, at th(* last 
supper upon earth. But if wd tread in 
his steps, we shall lie for ever in his bo- 
som in heaven. 

And he will peifectly reveal to us the 
ilclightful truths, which he spake with his 
mouth, and which fell from those lips, in 
which there was no guile. 

We shall converse with the spotless 
souls, 7vhich were redeemed f rom among 
jnen, being the first fruits unto God, and 
unto the IjOntb. (Uev. xiv. 4.) Wc shall 
enjoy the friendship of angels and arch- 
angels, who delight to proclaim their 
good-will to men. 

A nd the heax ens shall open to receive 
us into the company of the blessed Nc* 
thuniel, and all otlicr true Israelites in 
whom there xcus no guile. (John, i. 47.) 

llavingendeavouriHl to direct you in 
the pnictice of sincerity, and shewn the 
advantages of it, let nu! leave the whole 
u|H>n your llmughts in the words of St. 
Paul. 

Finally, my brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue^ if 
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.there he any praise^ think of these 
ihit7i;s ; and the Cod of peace shall he 
tcUh you. (Phil. ‘ 9 .) 

SERMON CXXXIII. 

The Promise of the Comforter con- 
sidered. 

(.Preached at iMagdalen College, in Oxford, 
on WhitbUiulay.] 


JoiiXi xiv. l 6 . 


And T will pray the Fnther, and he shall give 

you another Comforter, that he may abide 

with you for ever. 

When our Saviour's departure was ni|;h 
ac hand, he began to prepare the niimls 
of his disciples for their approaching 
trial, and to alleviate their atllictioii, at 
the seeming loss of their best friend, with 
promises of comfort and support, equal 
to the sharpest conflicts. 

Having assured them that he would 
grant whatsoever they should ask in his 
name, for^their own real advantage and 
the propagdtion of his gospel ; and hav-> 
ing done enough to deserN c the most ar- 
dent love, and engage all their affections, 
lie requires one distinguishing proof of 
their sincerity: Jf ye luxe me, keep my 
commandments. (John, xiv. 15.) 

To reward their endeavours, and to 
enable them to perform yet more and 
more, he adds, ^dnd J a /// pray the Fa- 
ther, and he shall fue you another 
Comforter, that he may abide uith you 
for ever. 

Jt was expedient for them fluithe him- 
self should go aieay ; for if I go nut 
auay, sa^s he, the Comforter icill not 
come unto you. (J<»hn, x\i. 7 .) Accord- 
ing to the order of dispensations, it 
was requisite that he should first ascend 
into the hea\ens, and then the third per- 
son in the blessed tiinity should come 
down to make a lasting abode with them. 
And our Saviour speaks as if the Holy 
Ghost would not only supply his place, 
but render his presence ot most ^van- 
tage to them. 

JIc knew the frailly of their nature, 
the concern they must lie under, when 
they scattered abroad^ a§ sheep 




vith&ut and the 

he bad.,dcsigYiod them for,^ and 
cultics they must encoov 
charge of it ; and thepri' 
to apply himself to hir^ati 
ably to the oflicc he bad nndeita 
to pray for them, that he wdiitd se|n! 
down his Holy Spirit, who was' 
to succeed the Alcssiah in his liifnistiy 
here oil earth, as he was equally . Ond^ 
blessed for ever, and who wQuId perfect 
the work, which, in his infinite wisdom, 
he was pleased to leave unfinished ; for 
he tells them, I hare yet many things to 
say unto youy hut ye cannot bear them 
tune : horcbeit, when he the Spirit of 
truth shall eomc, he will guide you into 
all truth. (John, xvi. 12 , 13.) And to 
render his presence more than an equi- 
valent for that of their Saviour in the 
flesh, he was to abide with them for 
ever. 

*rhc word which is rendered comfortei^' 
signifies also an advocate and exhortcr, 
in all which capacities the Holy Spirit 
was promised to the Apostles, and in 
them to all the world. In considering 
the extent of this promise, I shall have a 
regard to each of these senses. 

First, As he was an advocate, an esi* 
hortcr, and a ( oinforterto the Apostles.^ 

Secondly, I'o the Christians of al* 
ages ; v\ hich will bring me, 

Thirdly, To shew in what respects he 
was to abide witli them for cvit. And, 


First, He was an advocate, an cxliorter, 
and a comforter to the Apostles. J'lie 
('liristian religion, though fully ratified* 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, di^ 
not recommend itself to the world till the% 
miraculous gifts of the Spirit wtio shed 
on the preachers of it. And considering 
the prejudices of mankind, which are 
hardly toJm pierced through by the 
brightc^SBence ; considering the sa- 
cred of the Jewish religion, the 

pretendBl^iquity of the heathenish su* 
perstitions the prevailing power of sin, 
and the established dominion of SatatM " 
it could not be expected, timt the gospdi* 
should be easily received, which required 
an utter enmity with sin ; whic^ dise<w 
vered the folly of the heathen sages, and ^ 
the gross errors of their idolatry; and 
which boasted of more perfoctiun 
the law of Moses, 




thcTo been none of these ob- And such were its effects, that they 
J|E!ra&ns against it, had die gospel itself were not ashamed to maintain the cause 
vbelif^^agrcc|^je to the blind zeal, tlic vain of tiic crucified Jcsui4)|pnd glory in being 
opi«itdni^'^%d ‘ the supposed intei^t of the disciples of a supposed malefactor. 


l^eiL; ■ the persons chosen to publish 
fltj had been thought to cast a slur upon 
it; and a few illiterate fishermen could 
not have gained an entrance into the pa- 
laces of j^rinces, and a favourable beating 
from the pride of courts ; they could not 
have persuaded the masters of Israel to 
learn instruction, or wrought the admired 
oracles of the Gentiles, into an opinion, 
that even they cfuihl tench them wisdom. 

But when the truth itself was unac- 
ceptable, and the persons appointed to 
preach it couUl <inly lessen it in the eyes 
of a vain-glorious wt>i ld ; nothing butthe 
<liviiie assistance could suffieienily re- 
commend them ; nothing but the woik- 
ing of Gotl oil the minds of men could 
reconcile them to tlie way \^:hirh u'tm 
every Xi/urc apokvn afj;ain6t, ^^Acts, 
xxviii. 

As it was unlikely that llie Apostles 
should succeed in tlieir eiulea\ours, 
barely by theirnatural Mrengih and weak 
< apacities ; so they would scarcei) lia\e 
attempted any thing when it was a work 
of toil and danger, and appeared very 
^4jlheult, if not iinjjossible, ic perloim. 

^ We must suppose them subject to the 
same passions with otlu'r men, to have the 
same tender apprehensions of evils ; and, 
as they could not rush upon them with- 
out fear, so they were not ignoranl of the 
<-onsequenccs of sjieaking in tlie name ()f 
Jesus. For their l.ord and Muster had 
given them a dreadful warning, and a 
lively representation of that scorn, ma- 
lice, and cruelty, which lliey should 
’ firmly exj>eel, and certainly undergo. 

And their sense of these calamities 
must be heightened, by the pkittpi; mis- 
take, that they had long cn AH^d, in 
common with the rest of tlic'I^HK that 
they should enjoy the greatest B^piness 
in the temporal kingdom of the ^lessiah. 
.Their condition, therefore, required, that 
the Jfp/nY of God should rest upon them^ 
(1^. xi. 2.); and, in compassion to their 
innrmitics, and for the general good of 
mankind, his sacred fire descended to 
ffqirify and enlighten their minds, to 
nS^c nobler thoughts^ and better con- 
Mjpfions of things. 


Animated by a divine principle, and 
^lled witlf spiritual life, tl^ey despised 
tortures and death, and the impotciii; 
contempt and scornful boasting of th<^ 
professors of worldly wisdom. Being; 
assured that they had a faithful advocate 
to plead for them, they neglected the 
usual pr(‘parations, and ordinary me- 
thods of defence, and yet durst to engage 
with the eliief of tlioir adversaries, that 
were trained up in the arts of fallacioua 
ivasouing, and qualified to ensnare the 
innocent. 'Fluy depended on God’s as- 
sistance in the needful time, in the arti- 
cle of danger ; for their Saviour engaged 
himself to support them. When they 
brings you unto the .synagogues and unttp 
niagUtratvs^ and powvrsy take ye no 
thought hoxo or lehut thing ye shall an- 
sxvei\ or \chat ye shall say ; for the Holy 
Ghost shall teach you in the same hour 
vJiat yc ought to say, (Luko, xii. 11, 12.) 
Thus they went into tlic midst# of great 
multitudes; and tliougli there >vere num- 
bers to overpow'cr, and clamour to 
sih'ncc*, thoLigli there was wit to deride, 
ariilicos to baflhs and threateiiings to dis- 
courage them, yt‘t they spoke the truth 
of Ciod, answered the objections, rejected 
the sct»llings,an(l w iped off the calumnies 
of their accusers. 

And as this their advocate enabled 
them to speak in the behalf of a perse- 
cuted religion, and endued them with 
such measures of strength, that thougli. 
the heathen raged^ and the people ima- 
gined a vain thing ; tliough the kings of 
the earth stood upy and the rulers were 
gathered together, against the Lord^ 
and against his Christ, yet they broke 
their bonds in sunder, and east away 
their cords from them, (Psal. ii. 1, 2, 
o.); so he turned the hearts of men iu 
favour of them, and ?nudc tlieir enemies 
be at peace with them, (Prov. xvi. 7.) 
By his secret operations, he changed 
the bent and disposition, even of the 
perverse and stubborn Jew, reconciled 
the teachers of philosophy to the doc- 
trines of the cross, which they once 
culied foolishness (1 Cor. i. 23.) aiid 
gained many pTOsalytes to a pura and 
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fcolly in tlic courts ol* 

finprrors, and out of the iu*in\ si kindred 
of cr'iU‘I and iiiircIHiitin" tyrants. 

Even they that (Irnicd the hoitf Owe, 
and killed the rn/ice of Ltfe (^Arts, iii. 
1 L 15.), \v('iv o! the niultittnle of them 
that were alUi\\ard^ joined to the dis- 
ciples. 

WliiNt t*'.e chief ]Miebls and cldeTs 
laoJi w.-i'/ to .s/./y ihnn^ f»V//ww//r/, 
Phu)is(C, ti doctor o/'/v.;*, l/tai n'js had 
in rc^ittofinu awoj}^ the jhoi /c ( \ -r-, x*. 

1 . ), all:iV‘d the tniy thul was kiiiuh d 
ar^ainsi tlsein. by pci -nadi.ii: i.:> butlin'ii, 

beware, thti/ till'd a^^ain>t 

(tod. (Ver. jp.’t 

'i’lie ki eja v i-rthe prison came and N !1 
down before f'aul and Sihta his pi isonei*!, 
atul u'tnkrd their str<pfs fAels, wi. 2‘). 
3o.), which perhaps lie hiniselt h id td\en 
liiem. 

An I the r.i.’nistors of forruie were sf,f- 
d i.’iU) jiiiy, at the point of exi'Cii’ion, 
u!vl wonlii t)ecoiiie paitekcrsof (}«< ir •'iif- 
ferinos, rather than iiitbet thiin on the 
ih^cipU s of Jesus. 

'1 ino.'iyh the .^anu* bless< li Spirit, tlie 
suecesscji’s <»i' the ApoMhs w<‘r(' tlr^l ad- 
mittid into r!io pi< ^ence of the einpeii.rs, 
iind then often <1 ‘‘Ueh I’.j>olo;;ies U) tin in 
-IS su^-pMided the liolti.l j e!>ecutifjis, 
and almost piex ailed with iheni to i-*- 
peal thtf edict', publi-shcd .c.;.dnst the 
Christians. 

Such was iht fvneo and iniidity in- 
flueiieo of iheic .aj-dni!.ies, lli.il thtj/ buh- 
dued kingdom' ^ ;>vd tlu moiahs of 
Huns, ijumc/n d the idduicc uf jiri'y and 
took a~jcatf the tdyc oj the .wiord. (lleb. 
Ai, 33, 34.) 

A second ofiicc uf tin tioly Spirit, 
was to stand In the A])o>.t'M-,, and exhcit 
them to pass elieerfully through this vale 
of sorrow, and go on in l)ie cli,cliai;;e 
*gf their duty, when tlic kinn.s of a thou- 
sand dcatlis wen* set in array against 
them. .Sucli is liie frailty ot </iir na- 
ture, that it seemed lo want a sujiport, 
even when Almighty God had taken it 
upon him. 

He* that could Iiave coinmarded le- 
gions of (Mat. xxvi. 53.) to light 

for him, was pleased to juTinit one of 
that glorious onler to attend liiiii, in his 
Agonies in the garden ; and to shew, that 
man, ho wott loovcd at the sight of that 


fitter cup (Luke, >.xii. -lo.) which Was 
inixt for him, there appeared an ungel 
vniu him from hruicn strengthening him 
(Mai. XXVI, 5f)). And the disciples, that 
forsook him and/lcd^wexe infmitcly HKm^ 
liable to fail, were in a more pressing 
want of such aids :ls would be suflicicni 
for them. 

And their Master poured out his grace 
in itreal abundance upon them, and con- 
sidered the (liniculrics attending their high 
cailiiH^ And as (jften as they were re- 
<i*iiicil t«) ajipvr.r on an extraordinary oc- 
casion, rln.y wen' sen^ihle of tlie inune- 
diaie prt '.ence, and received the dictates 
of tli^* 1 !oly (.liosi. 

Tlay u< ix‘ ri lec.sx'd out of prison, that 
they niL jit picr.cli bi fore those that liad 
cast them into it, and by a message from 
I leaven, \vi re coinmissiom d t(»go, slaud^ 
and si'cak hi the ttiujlr. to the people, 
all the i.< ro\ of' • ('Aet'<, v. 20.) 

When the <]n^ slum w.'is put to them, 
D/d not 7./* stratthi C'.mmafal i/ou, that 
}(.')// should nut tiach in Ihi'i namv (ver. 
28.) r they ans\-.ered. puisirinT to the di- 
vine command, U'r u^'yl/f to obey (tod 
ra*her than men, (vci. *2.9.) He pro 
seined unto them opportiinitica of pub- 
lishing the go>pel, and e.xliorled them to 
<.ifer the means ot salvation to such a.«i 
w(i;ild acci j.t of them. ^ 

'lh»is " Ikmi an cunach *if pjeaf autho- 
rihj undi r {.'andaec, Uie qaecn of the 
Ethiop/'f/is, leas rrt/irning from Jent- 
sdleuh sUttUg in hi\ chartol, and read- 
ing ! sains thr prophet, t/ir Spirit said 
unto J^hilipy C»o near and join tfnjsetf io 
tin.', eh.:/ lot fAds, viii. 27. '"H, 2'9.); 
and Nijch was tin- success of his preiichf- 
im;, ikut tlie luinicli declanxl, that ht 
bLlnn I that Jesu.'t Christ ecus flic Soft* 
(•/' (Jou. fActs, viii. 37 .) 

'Ihus^jilso in the case of Cornrlius the 
CVwrJ|HBk(.Vcls, X.), by the direction of 
ilie ajjrap bpirit, seviTal circumstances 
concTCTjpi to prepare him for his con- 
version, and to fjisposi' 'St. IVter to bring 
tlie glad tidings of salvation to him and 
his household. 'Ihe Gentiles were in- 
clined to seek him, and he was persuaded 
to comply with their request. 

When St. Paul, by the guidance of the 
Spirit, d('parted to Corinth, ihe Lord 
spake vnto him by night in a vision : 
Be Wit (fraidf but speak^ mi' hold not 
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ihy peace, for I a?n U'ifh tJtee, and no 
vian s.hall i^ct on thee to hurt f/ue : for I 
have much pcopie in this citi/, (Acts, 
.wiii. 9, 10.) 

, And when he had borne his name among 
the Gentiles, he tells his followers, / "o 
bound in the spiric to Jcnisahm, not 
hnouing the things that shall befall me 
there; saie that the llolp Ghost nit- 
nesseth in cxerp eitj/, saying, that bunds 
and ajfiietions abide ok ; but none of 
these things move nu, neither count / 
mp life dear to myself, so that 1 might 
thiish my course ith joy, and the mi- 
nistry ivhich I ha\ e ri caved of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace 
qt' God. (Acts, x.\. ^2'’, ‘2'), ^1). Jt was 
the Spirit that i;ii\e hiiuthis view of his 
fufferings, and enabled to stand sledfast 
and immoveable; which brings me to 
consider him, 

Thirdly, as a coiiifurtcr; and in this 
respect the disci])les inipaiicnily evpecied 
him, in their private character, as they 
were touched with the ‘Jani'* sorrows as 
Other men are at l!ie dep.aiiure id their 
friend. 

It was a severe tiial to see lluir great 
deliverer, in whom thiy irnsteil, with 
whom they went up atid down, and fa- 
miliarly conv^Tsed, //a/Vn/ to a cro.s^,and 
numbered u' if h the transgr(ss<n\s. (Isa. lui. 
152.) They could not williagi) let go their 
hopes; and llieir'hearU must sink wdihin 
them, when they wa-re ti)rcid to bury 
them in the grave with their Saviour. 
And tho«igh his resuirocuon rai'»ed up 
their drooping souls, >et his short eonti- 
l^uuiice on oaith, would raiher have en- 
hanced than alleviaud tin ir aiilieiiun, 
had they been letl couitortless for ever, 
and abandoned and i-xposed iti the crm-l 
mockerieo of an msullinu; world. 

But he would tod leave fort- 

less, but prollll^ed to g.'K lmpjfc Ai/c4 
peace as the nortd could nut gS^Wohii, 
xiv. 27-), iuid to till them w ith utispeak- 
able consohiiioii. 

* And lor this they were waning with 
one flcwd, in prayer and suppluation, 
W'hen on a sudden they u'crc flhd uilh 
thelloly Ghost (Acts, i. 14 -. — ii. 4. ■ ; and 
hi.s comforts not oidy "iLiped away all tears 
from their eyes (iiev. vii. 17 ), and diew 
a veil over their pi^t souows, but main- 
tained a chetriul composed temper, tuid 
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a fixed resolution, amidst the shaipcst 
pangs and most exijui^te tortures. When 
they were beaten for glorying in the 
name of Jesus, they departed from the 
presence of the council, rejoicing that 
they u'crc counted uorthy to suffer shame 
for his name, (Acts, v. 41.) Nay, thougli 
the prison doors were opened, they re- 
fused to accept of tln‘ir liberty, and they 
that imprison'd them, a/wiw/W hcsotii^hl 
them, and brought them out, and desired 
them to depart out oj' the city. (Acts, 
xvi. ;;<).) 

Thi’se f-piritual eomforls jilaced them 
a!m\e tin' i-.owrr of their enemies, de- 
feated tin ir cruelty, and upbraided them 
with \\(‘ak:it^s. Had they privily escap- 
ed, or beui iiseued by violenee, they 
that hated them had not known the mea- 
sure of tlnir own powir, and therefore 
had siipposeil It greater than it was ; they 
had llaltia'cMl ilnaaselvis witii a vain ima- 
gination, aiul been swoliiVNitb the thought 
of what they intended. But since they 
[)ut it ill execuliun, stivtcliul out their 
power to its uliiiosi length, and did the 
worst that ingenious malice and artful 
ciiully Could invent; and yet all this 
\va> too little to deprive lliem of their 
peace and satisfaction; since they saw 
them smiling upon the lace » f dcalli, en- 
jo>iiig tin ir punishment, and breathing 
out iliur souls in praise and thanks- 
giving; this must iiK.rlify their pride, 
and be an ungrateful disapp(»iiiimeiil to 
them. 

And all lli\ was owing to that blc.srd 
hpint iIkiI was lluir ad\oiMtc to plead lor 
ihdii, tluii iiumitor to exlmri them, and 
tluir i.iitliiul niiiul to coinibrt them. 

d hi sc kind otlices lu* pi i i n iiud in bc- 
Imli of the Apostles ; and lh(»ngh theij- 
case was eMiMordiiKiiy, }el the same 
giauoua Spirit condders our common, 
necissiiiis; for, 

.''ei i.ndly, 'I'he bencfils of his intercos- 
sioii, his rxliortatiuiis, and his comioils, 
aie promisul to the Ciiiistians of all ages. 
And, 

1st, lie is our advocate ; as he teaches 
us to pruj, and then makes our requests 
known to (lod : we arc foolish and ig- 
norant before him, and though wc arc 
hardly sensible of any thing in ouise.lve?, 
but wants and necessities, yet we cannot 
represent our conditioo, uv oflfer up such 
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petitions as become wretched indigent 
c rear 11 res. 

We understand so little of the things 
that arc l^efore us, that it is dangerous to 
trust our own desires, and we should he 
Jar more miserable than we ar<*, were wc 
not under llu‘ care of a wise and good 
Being, that dislingnislies between what 
i.i I rally fit for us, and what we importu- 
nately era\e, that witli-holds llie curses 
w»' iinpriulenlly call down upon our 
mIvis, and blesses us with In ({ueiit dc- 
nicils. 

What an unspeakable ad\antai:e is this, 
thatClod din'cs r)ur applicalioiis to him, 
before he receives them ! liilinite conde- 
scension ! lie frames our prayc rs, that 
he may .iceept of tin in, arid leaclies us 
lo ask for such tilings as he can v(au:h- 
safe t(» grant, and such as an* best for us 
to reel i VC. 

'1 hose are stU])eMido'i.s inslanees of 
mercy, tlial tlie first iieison in the trinity 
slioulil liearken to us, sinful creatures ; 
that the second should present our p*li- 
tions uLjiie thione. of giace, with the in- 
Ceii e of his own pcncet obedience, and 
intreat for the aeccplanec of them, us a 
reward of his sufferings ; and that tlie 
lliird should join with our spirit, second 
and enforce om desiri's, xciih ^roanin^s 
*whuh ('(tnniii he uttervil (UcMn.viii. *.16.), 
j)in himself in our place, and beg for our 
relief, iiion* eariuslly, more importu- 
nately, than the w retell that is ready to 
perish does for an alms. 

‘Jdiy, 1 o (jualify Us for the blessings of 
heaven, he exhorts us lo do our duly, 
lie abides with us for ever, if we do not 
constiain Inni lo give us up .o our folly. 
And he continually follows us with per- 
Mhisivi's to a good life. Every religious 
thought, every honivst iiileiition proceeds 
from him ; he wails lor a proper season 
of spiaking to us, meets ps in the o^e//- 
of the (!‘rov. i. ‘Jl.), and at 

4;very turning; lays such trains of oc- 
currences, as are iimst likely to allure iis 
to do our duty, lecom mends the liappy 
opportunity of saving our souls, and 
endeavours to pre|):ire our minds, that 
we may act in the fortunate juncture, n 
such a manner as will be for our 
lasting advantage. How often does he 
whisper to us, T/iis do and lire 
(Cjcn. xlii. 18 .); witii what care does 


c sow the seed of God’s word in our 
heart:) ! 

How constantly does he water the ten- 
der plant ! I low does he labour to season 
our minds with virtue I Ho not we often 
find ourselves .struck with some affecting 
truth ? and are we not pleased to see the 
imjiression ? When we are inflamed with 
a pious sermon, or a beautiful description 
of religion, a liv\!y representation of the 
rew arifs of righteousness, or the torments 
of the dainnid ; it is the Hoi}' Spirit that 
speaks to us by his ministers, that gives 
thi* frulhs of religion their full force and 
efficaey, tliat beseeches us to be happy, 
aiul With ail affectionate concern, per- 
siiadi's us to avoid the way that leads to 

And, f)dly, 'I'liat wc may not want any 
thing that is requisite to bring us to the 
everlasting enjoyment of himsilf, he sup- 
ports us with his comforts ; and those lie 
abundantly ‘'iipplies us with in the time of 
trial, and after we have strove to gain the 
conque st. Agri'eably to tlie condition wo 
were designed for here below, he permits 
us to fall into temptations. But to pre- 
vi'nt our yielding t<> them, he is always 
ready to helj) u<, and then most especially 
reaches out himself to us when our caso 
most rcciuires; and if men do not presume 
too far, or leave their whole business lo 
him, williout the least concurrence on 
their part; he will certainly either re- 
move the temptation, or vender their vir- 
tue more ghnious in triumphing over it. 
Hence it is that they sometimes maintain 
their ground against the most violent op- 
position, and perceive that they are en- 
dued with greater strength, than they 
were e\ir conseioiis of before. As the 
evils of lids world conic fast upon them, 
like a li’fde hreafiinir in of ualcrs (.Tob, 
x.xx. 14), their resolutions are more and 
more condrmed; and llieir almighty 
Comforter bills them stand up undaunt- 
vil, in the miilst of those sufferings, at 
the expectation of which nature trem- 
bled, and the succours of reason vvctc 
reaily lo forsake them, and fly away. 
Hence it is that they have preserved 
their innocence, though almost every 
thing else that was dear to them, 
came in competition with it, and 
have received the most astonishing 
tidings of ill fortune, with an easy 
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incliffcTc'nce, a gnurous contempt^ 
a noble bru^ or)'. 

And, ttfUT the tein|>tati<)ii has utUoke<l 
tbom in vain, ami llioy Icjok back with 
pleasure on the conflict, ilim it is, that 
the peace of irod^ xchic/t pussetit un- 
dtr^tanding, tHh iheir hcait.^ and minds. 
(PhiL iv, 7«) lender his sli.nlow they 
enjoy a delightful calm; their conscience 
gives its unerring appiol):iii«»n, ami the 
Spirit \\ itnesscs with il; ainl, t'loin their 
joint tcslinionv, they a firm a 

suranccot' inheiiting an cttniity of b!i>» 
And that we; may not think this an ill 
grounded jicrsuasion, and that the Ajk>s- 
tlcs only had reason to e.\])ect such a 
Couiiorler, I am, 

Thirdly, I'o shew in what respects, In* 
was to abide with thoin lor ever. 'I’liti 
persons to whom this promises as made, 
arc to be considered in tlin (‘aj)aciiii‘s 
as the dis^*iph‘sol onr la)rd as the pas- 
tors of his church, and as le repn'seii- 
tali\cs of ' ' ’ owers, in tiie suc- 

ceeding agc's of Christ ianity. 

As flicy wt»re the disciples of Jest , la.* 
was to abide with tliein, duiiiig then life 
which shoit and unceilain spaci* is heie 
teriiicd for CNcr ; and tin’s, in oppos 
to the small number of }ears in which 
their Sa\iour had conlimie<i with them, 
ile did not manifest himself to them, till 
he thought it expednnl to enter on the 
public dischargcMd his ministry, and after 
lu* had ’ performed Ins inigliiy works 
amongst them, he was cut v\Y for the 
trunsgrtsiion.s of his people. ; and though 
he again appeared to them, it was only to 
stay forty days, to display tin- glory of 
Ills resurrection, to promise them another 
Comforter^ that .should abide with thtm 
for exer ; and then, in the presence of 
them all, to ascend triumplianlly into 
heaven, that he might gi\e this best of 
gifts unto niLii. 

"I'hat they might not sorrow as men 
without hope, or be depri\ed of the en- 
joyment of this heavenly guest, by f<*iir- 
.jrig the loss of so great a bh-ssing, he 
was to make himselt their constant com- 
panion, and to presen c their going out 
and their corning in, from that lime 
forth for excrmorc, (Psal. exxi. 8.) 

As they were pastors of Christ’s flock, 
all that should succcc?d tliem in that sacred 
olHcc, were with them entitled to the 


benefits of this last pi'omlse of tju'ir 
Saviour. Tlu' miraculous gifts of the 
Holy CiliO'it were indeed peculiar to the 
first^ages of Clii istiariity, and continued 
no longer than tlu'y were necessary for 
the propagation of the faith ; but his 
a»^sisfanc*e was promised to all that were 
set apart to mini''ter in holy things: their 
authority is rati lied by him: ho secopds 
their endeavours, and gives success to 
their |)ri*aching ; and by this gracious 
inllueiue, our Saviour is still present 
with us, and if wc watch over the jico- 
ple committed to our charge, teaching 
them to obsrnr all things udiat soccer 
he has commanded usy to, he is ’with us 
alwaj/.^ fxeu to the end of the world, 
(.Matt, xwiii. 20.) 

Jkit there is an infinite treasure of 
graces and blessings, which are not ron- 
iiiied to any agi‘, or to any order of men ; 
and these were promised to the Apostles, 
as tiny ripiesi’iiled the whole body of 
CUiristians, K\ery on<‘ that asks of Ciod 
in the name of our only Mediator, shall 
eeiminly receive the graci‘S of his Spirit. 
Sincere and fervent prayer is* the only 
(‘onditionof obtaining them ; and though 
we sire of oursidves weak, ludpless crea- 
tures, ^(‘t if we come rightly qualiliial to 
imploie the di\ine favour, we may en- 
gage omnipotence in our defence, and as 
Isir as our condition recpiires, Clod's power 
will hreonu' our ow n. To ciu’ourage our 
<iepeiulance upon him, he has adopU’d us 
lur his sons; and frcim llu' natural af- 
feeiion wliieh parents hear towards their 
alf-.pring, lu* teaches us to conclude, tliat 
he will do much more for us than the 
most teiuhn* father will tio for his ehil- 
<lreii : Ifue being ex d hnoiv hoio to givf 
good gifts to i/our children, hoxv muefi 
more .siialt jioitr hea\ enli/ Fat In r give flic 
llolif Spirit to them that ask himt 
(Luke, xi. J:J.) //V mai/ thenfore come 

holdhf unto tiie throne of grace, for wc 
shall obtain mercy, and hud gritce to help 
in time of need. (IJ<*b. iv. 10.) 

And though we live at a distance from 
the time of’ our Saviour's appearing in 
the flesh, yet wc have another Comforter, 
cvfii the Spirit of truths that xeiU abide 
with us for ever, 

But Ictus rememherthe conditions that 
will qualify us lor his presence ; and pre- 
pare a place for him in our hearts : let 
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iis rloansc our thoughts, and keep our 
intentions pure and ini> potted, lliaf our 
prayers may be such as ho will approve, 
such as lie will comlesccnd to make known 
to the Father, and enforce with his power- 
ful intercessions. 

Let us hearken to J)is kind exhorta- 
tiops, and consider, how inexcusable, 
how nnj^rateful, how unnat\iral it is, to 
disobey his repealed admonitions, when 
it is for our sakes he speaks to us when 
it can be no addition to his own happi- 
ness, wlieii the motives he uses to pre- 
vail u])on us, are the f-tivmj^^cst ol>li<ja- 
tions to tin* jirartice of miUio, or dis- 
suiisi\rs from Mce, eti-rnal harypiness, or 
endless inisi'ry. 

liet us ^U(loll^our to answer his im- 
portant desij^ns in eoniiiv; down lo al»id<- 
with us. Let us vot vj'hw llnly 
Spirit (Kph. iv. .SO.) who einl<‘iir» Jiiin- 
self to us by the name ol (’(Uiilbitc r, n?id 
who is pleased to repiesent himself as 
jejoieing with our eon-.( ienc(’, and glo- 
rying in ourcoiupusi oser sin. 

Let us not Ikc. e tiiis to aggravate our 
lornients,* that we reduced to he intreated 
by ^^* 0(1 himself, when he \ouehs.iied to 
be oiir conijianion, our lainil'ar friend, 
tiial he might sa\e us. 

I.ef ii.s not ehiisc the s<m iety of ac* 
cursed spirits, when (he f!< !v (ilio>t has 
wooed aiifl b«‘Sf)nght us to ieeei\e him, 
andolVered to abide with us Iktv on earth, 
that we might ahuli' ijim for ever in 
hi.nen, Amm. 

5i E U M () C’XXXIV. 
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riic N(ccsssi(y of shewdut^our Faith 
by unr Workij. 

.Tavi.s, ii. to, 

♦ 

Thou bJ'tv<\st Ih.-it i!'.f*rr ismic God : 'riioii do>t 

welt; tlie di*vil> uIhi and tremble. 

Tiir. proofs of the being of a God strike 
w ilh so bright an evidence upon the minds 
of men, that they are constrained to be- 
lieve, and cannot deny their assent to 
this great important truth. But the cor- 
mptloii of nature prevails so far; and 
their alfections cleave so fast to their 
vkes, that they endeavour to persuade 


<!lteiiiselvc*s that the bare belief of a God 
is sulficient for them ; and desire to rest 
in the profession, without the practice 
of religion. 

And could they obtain this favourable 
indulgence, wo should hear no tnoTC com- 
plaints of the difliculty of believing ; the 
atheist w'ould give up his admired cavils, 
and darling objections, and would fre 
contented to renounce bis infidelity, if 
ho miglit still ertntinue in immorality, 

I’hc ancient heretics hihoured to pro- 
cure this state of licentiousness, and flat- 
tered themselves into an opinion, that 
they might believe in (iod, and serve 
their sins, liki' the strange nations that 
were planrrd in Savtaria^ tcho fearrd 
the (uhI served their nun gods. 

(2 King?, x\ ii. Cb'L) 

'riio works of the ceremonial law, hav- 
ing been justly proved to he no longer 
neees'siiiy, they argued from thence 
against the lU'ccssity of the moral law. 
And they concluded that faith alone was 
so excellent, or e\on so mm'itonous, that 
th<*y might lay their whole stress upon it, 
and needed no other title to etc'rnal hap- 
pine'«‘S. 

'I’o prevent the fatal clirets of this erro- 
neous notion, the apostle St. James speaks 
against it with a becoming warmth, and 
earnestnc'^s of expression, and the utmost 
force of argunnait. Me shews that 
iicithout uorhs in dead ; (.lame'^, ii. 17.) 
tail I rely iinproiitahlo, and inelVeCtual to 
salvation ; ainl very far prid'ers the man 
that .'//rrev his/ai/h in/ hi^ reoi/i.v, before 
liini, XI ho .s/irxi’.s his ^aifh xnthout XKorhs, 
(Jaines, ii. IS.) And at lenglli applying 
himself to th(' lallor, he offers ii dreadtid, 
but ceilain and weighty truth lo his con- 
sideralioii : Thou Ot ifevest that there is 
one Gnd : Ihon doit well; the deiiU 
also befiere and trendifr. I le coiiinu nd'' 
him for b lieving ; but telU him, lln* de- 
vils also do the saiiie. And if it cannot 
avail for tin? abatement of the torments 
of hell, it can never avail for the attain- 
ment of the happiness of lu’avcn. 

That this powerful argument may make 
a due impression upon u$, I shall shew. 

First, "J’liatthe bare belief of a Ciod is 
ineffectual to salv.'Uion. And, 

Secondly, 'I'liat it will serve only to ag- 
gravate our guilt, and sharpen our pu- 
iiishineiit. And, 
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Firaft, it is ineffoctual to salvationf* 
l>ecause it is tiot propcriy a virtue. It 
wrsts iU'thc iuia<l without cxcTting itself, 
and lies dormsuit there, witliout inclining 
the will to obey, or bringiiig the affec- 
tions into •!>ul)}c*ciion to Ciod. And we 
may illustrate its weaivness and insufli- 
ctoncy, by an obvious and familiar in- 
sti^ce* should a subject acknowledge 
his'soveFoign te have a lawful and un- 
doubted right to his crown, and cleoIai*e 
it to be his constant <ipiinon, and yet 
withhold his obedkiice from him, und 
refuse to make the due returns for pro- 
tection ; we should (\;rtaiiily think his 
demands unreasonabh* it he ( laiiiu'd a 
place of proht or lioiiour, us a just re- 
ward of this vain acknowledgment und 
empty declaration. And we should 
think him yet more unreasonable, if he 
not only neglected his service, but en- 
gaged in rebel luui against liim ; and yit 
expected tliat the owning of his title 
shun id be ci^teemed ati undeniable plea 
tor parduyi. 

And if the slight acknowUsIginent of 
an earthly sovereign tails short of our 
duty to him, h.ow much shorter must us 
slight an acknowledgment fall of our 
<laty to the King of 1 leuM'ii ! 

And St, James has full) illustrated the 
case, in tlie instance of cliarily. 'J’iiough 
we make the most specious [netensions 
to llmt glorious virtue, )et unless we 
briJin /ort/i fniils worlliy ol it, tt in 
than nothin^^ and r and if, 1/ a bndhtr 
or slAhr hv naked und destitute of dathf 
f<mf undue sat/ unto t/nm, D< part in 
peace,, be nc xcuniicd and Jilted ; and nut- 
u'ifhstanding this, giif them not those 
thuiifs that ai e neetlful to the bodif ; 
uhat doth it profit* (James, ii. 16, lb.) 
It IS not chanty, but an insolent sarcasm, 
that the soul ol the needy, and 

breaks them in pieces uith uards. (Job, 
xix. ‘2.) 

How fatally was the church of Lao- 
dicea deceived, when she said she was 
. rich, and itu'reascd with goods, and had 
need of nothing, tiiough she was wretch- 
ed and miserable., and poor, and blind, 
and naked! (llov. hi. 1?.) Thus are 
they deceived, who satisfy themselves 
with believing, that there is an inii- 
liitely wise, and just, and holy God, 


while they otlend his wisdom, justicC| 
and holiness. 

Moreover, the barren belief of a God 
is not properly a virtue, hecnusc \vc are 
almost compelled to believe there is a 
God. To iwseiil to a well-attested truth, 
is not a matter oi^ choice, but rather a 
necessary operation of the mind. For 
truth is its natural object \ and when it 
])resents itself, supported by authentic 
testimony, thg mind as readily receives 
it, as the eye docs the light when it 
springs tbrlh from its fountahi. 

\Ve may indeed continc ourselves to a 
j)lace of darkness, or shut our eyes that 
the light may not shine in upon them ; 
and we may b(‘ si> per\eiM‘, as to argue, 
that thoro is no such thing as light, that 
it is only a pleasing vision, and exists 
only in our imagination. But at tiic 
same time, we. f‘jinnot but know', that we 
obstinately ronline ourselvcs», and suffer 
violence' and torture, that wo may not 
behold the light. 

And th(’ same perverseness, may tempt 
us to reject all the proofs of the being of 
Ciod, and guard e\ery passage? to our 
minds, that no argument may enter into 
them. And whilst we suspend our rea- 
son, und disdain to hearken to the reports 
even ot our senses, we may insolently 
alhrin,thai there is no Cbxl, and attempt 
to laugli away the belief of him, as the 
iw\ention of priestcraft, or the imposition 
of aibitrary power. Hut still we una- 
voidably know tlial we oli'er an uniia- 
Uiial \iolciicc to ourselves, and can 
lianlly withstand the proofs tliat sur- 
round us, though we scornfully cast them 
off, willi the nn)st inveterate prejudice. 

We live in the midst of them ; they erj 
ui)l«.» us, w hithersoevt'r we go, and con- 
tinually put forth their \ oice : they ap- 
pear in the top of high places, bi/ the 
waif, in the places if the patfri : they 
w ait fur us aMhcga!vs, at theentrj of the 
citi/, at the coming in of the doors (Prov. 
\iii. 1, 2, 3.): they offer theins(*lves to 
each of our senses, and meet us in every 
thought. (Wisd. vi. id,) 

If wc consider the heavens, an<l the 
beautiful order of the muon, and the stars^ 
the heavens declare the glory of God, 
und the Jirmament sheweth his handy^ 
work. (Psttl, xix. 1.) 
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If we could go down to hell, and view 
the prisoners that are held in everlasting 
chains, the very devils would tell us, 
there is a God : we should find no atheists 
there : for those accursed spirits believe 
and tremble* 

If we bc‘hold the dawning of the day, 
it will proclaim his being to us, for the 
outgoings of Ike morning praise him, 
(Psal. Jxv. 8.) And wlien the <larkness 
spreads itself over us, our own hearts 
assure* us, that he 7nnheth darkness, and 
it is night. (I’sal. civ. 20.) 

If we think upon tlio wonders of the 
^reat deep, they constrain us to acknow- 
ledge him, who lifteih up the xvaves there- 
of, and who maketk the storm a cairn. 
(Psal. evii. 25, 2f).) 

The time would fail me to speak of the 
cattle upon a thousand hills, (I*sal. 1. 
JO.) the armies of creatures that ino\e 
upon the face of the earth, the swarms of 
insects, and the seeds of plants, each of 
which infinitely exceeds all the works of 
art, and sufficiently pioves the \vj.sdoni, 
and power, and goodness of God. 

Put wore there no other (‘reature than 
man, he would himself display a woild 
of wonders, and effectually confute his 
own arguments, whilst he jitlemptcd to 
disown his Maker. 

1 Jis eye contains almost as many beau- 
ties as it beholds : and the man that cu- 
jiously examines its artrul iVanie, may 
be tempted to dwell for ever upon it, and 
Ssuy, us the. surpris<'d disciple did, It 
is good for me to he hue. (Luke, 
ix. ;j;;.) 

The tongue that too often bL'isphemes 
the iiaineof God, does yet, in spite of the 
sinner, pioclt'.in ins ghuy; and iho^c 
very talents that aie abuscil i<i the denial 
of a God, do undeniably shew that there 
is one. 

liow much soever tin* [iretended in- 
fidel may endeavour to d( face his reason, 
yet it still will hi ar the image and super- 
scription of God. And though degene- 
rate man may sink himself into the depth 
of coiTuplion, and become little more 
than dust and ashes, yet some sparks of 
tlic heavenly lire will remain within him, 
some tokens of the Deity will be left, in 
th^ ruins of human nature* 


And the proofs of bis being, which wc 
find within and without us, which attend 
us, when we sit in the house, and when 
we walk bp the wap, xvhni we lie down, 
and when we rise up (Dout. vi. 7,) arc 
abundantly confirmed by the nnitod tes- 
timony oi every age and nation, 

^sk now of the days that arc pait^ 
which xvere before you, since the day tjfit 
God created man upon the earth (DAt. 
iv. 32.), and they will tell you, there lias 
been no part oi time without the know- 
l(‘dge of God. And ask from the one 
side of he ax cn to the other (Dcut. iv. 
32.), and it will tell you, there 1ias not 
been any nation or people intirely igno- 
rant of him. 

A faint and glimmering light discover- 
ed itself in the lands of darkness ; and 
though the wretched inhabitants had al- 
most forgotten that they were men, yet 
they had not utterly forgotten that there 
was a God. 

And the wisest of the nations preserv- 
c*d the know ledge of his bt ing, and va- 
lued it more than all the improvements 
of lh(‘ir reason. I’hoy were not so uAe 
in their own conceits (Rom. xii. !().), as 
our modern infidels, nor did they reject 
it, as a thing above their capacities, nor 
sc(»ff at it, as a ihing below them. 

When the several countri(‘S were peo- 
pled, the knowledge of God spread itself 
over the world; and after the division of 
tongues, every spevn'li and language mi- 
nistered to the propagation of it. 

And I may appeal even to the atheist 
himseil concerning the proofs of a Deity, 
as Sr. l^aul did to Agrippa, concerning 
the propiiels, Bdieicst these things ? 
I know that thou belicvest. (Acts, 
XXM. 2/ ) 

For ihvmgli all other iivgiiments should 
in vain demand his bcliel, though they 
pre^s him 'n vain to hearken to them, yet 
his fears are suii an unanswerable argu- 
ment, and must and will be heard. J'hey 
cry loud, that they can never be 
silenced ; they are so firmly rooted in 
his being, lliat they can never be re- 
moved. 

liis haughtiest laughter and derision, is 
but a fallacious shew to cover them ; and 
his boasted objections are no more. While 
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lie endeavours to shake tlie faith of others, 
lie cannot satisfy himself, but distrusts 
liis own foundation, while he attempts to 
destroy the rook of ages. 

If we follow him into his retirement, 
his fears are there* ; if wc attend him into 
company, they are tiurc ahu. Whilst 
he admires f/ie v:ine, n/ieit it giret/i his 
ctiitmr in the ewp, andmoveth itseffaright 
(I’tov. xxiii. 31 ), a guilty terror seizes 
him, that bilei/i like a serpent^ and ntings 
like an adder, (Vor. 32.) 

When he buoys up his spirits with 
forced and urtiheial mirth, his eountc- 
nance is suddenly chnvgedy and his 
thoughts trouble hint. (Dan. v. 6.) 

And when he is compi'lled to be alone, 
he IS an odious companion to himself, and 
is self-condemned, though he will not 
own llie conviction. 

If we behold the pomp of a triumph, 
and see the greatest of infidels swelling 
with the spoils (d' conqiuvst, and draw*- 
ing princes and nobles in chains after 
him, could we enter into the secrets of 
his heart, w’c should find tlroiid and 
confusion tlieie. 'fheio would neiMl uo 
slave to ride in tlie triumphant chariot, 
no iuisoral)le wretch to rebuke* his pride, 
lie is himsclt the slave, though he ap- 
pears to be the happiest of men. 

And while lie almost imagiru's that h<» 
is a Clod, though lie denies lluit there is 
one ; his fears smite him, as the angel of' 
the Lord A?nule the hlasphemous llerod 
(Acts, ,\ii. 23.); and Ins aceuiscd soul 
speaks these bitter things against him ? 
h( II from beneath is mored f'or thee, to 
meet thee at thy earning. (Isai. -xiv. ij.) 

And the fears of men are just, since 
the very devils belicxe and tremble. 
WJicn the Son of Clod appeared in the 
fortn of a servant, and the fashion of a 
man, w'lth the ivjir?nities of our flesh, 
and the wants of our nature, in hanger 
and thirst, in void and nakedness, le- 
gions of evil spirits acknowledged him 
in that humble state, and were struck 
with dread and ainazeiiiciit at the sight 
of liim. 

Jn the synagogue there xvas a man 
vchich had a spirit of an unclean devil, 
and cried out xvith a loud loice, saying 
Let us alone, uhat have we to do with 
•with thee, thou Jtsus of Nazareth? 
art thou come io destroy us? 1 know 


thee, wha thou art, the holy one if God, 
And Jesus rebuked him, saying. Hold 
thy peace, and come out of him. And 
liken the devil had thrown hiw in the 
midst, he vamt out of hm, and hurt him 
not. And they were all amazed, and 
spake among Ihcmsches, saying, What 
a word is thi s ? For with aufhoriiy and 
power he conmandeth thevnclvun spirits, 
and t hi 1 / come out. (Luke, iv. 33,31, 
35, 36‘.) 

And del Us also came out of many, 
crying out, and saying. Thou art Christ 
the »Son of God. And he rebuking 
them, suffered them not to speak ; for 
they knew that he was the Christ. (Luke, 
iv. 41.) 

The la<t words of the expiring oracles 
which were actuated by devils, gave tes- 
timony to him ; and when they w'i*rc 
utterly silenced, their silence gave a 
more etfectual testimony. 

And those miserable spirits that are 
confined in the prisons of the damned, 
do undoubtedly believe that there is a 
Clod of infinite power, whose w'rath will 
manifest itself in a devouring^ Jire, and 
e\er last ing burnings. They already 
feel the rod of his anger living m con- 
tinual misery, and expecting a coniinnal 
increase' of lormeiit. 

And knowing the certainty of it, they 
shew tlieir unrelenting hativd to men, 
by tempting them to the highest degrees 
of sill against Clod, and eivieavouring to 
aggravate their guilt and their puiiish- 
inenr. 

They beliold wiili a malicious plea- 
sure the success of their execrable de- 
signs ; and having sown the tares, they 
delight (if we may call it delight) in ob- 
serving the mighty growth, and seeing 
our vices increase and multiply. 

And this is the spring oi all tlieir en- 
deavours, that they know there is cer- 
tainly a Gotl, whom they fear with the 
greatest terror, whom they hate with a 
perfect hatred, who is able to punish 
his enoniies for ever and over. 

And indeed did not the profane them- 
selves believe there was a C/od, tlieirinipi- 
oiis scofFing, and blasphemous wit, would 
lose its sting and sharpness. It would not 
please, were it not surprizing, and it would 
not surprize, if it were not terrible ; and 
th(*y could uol think there was a God. 
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AVcrc the notion of his being really 
fiontcmptiblo, they could not aasiimc so 
much to themselves for desjusing it : 
their extraordinary courage, and t’anciod 
grratnesB of soul, would shrink to no- 
thing, did it consist only in ridiculing a 
thing of nought. 

Rut to believe there is a (>odof infi- 
nite majesty, wonderful in his doings, 
and terrible in his judgments; and yet to 
revile him with a <laririg conndt‘iico, and 
render him the subject of iheir ludicrous 
mirth, and wanton raillery ; to despise 
the multitude of the nation^ for adoring 
Jiim, and expose tlie weakness aiulcowai- 
dice of a religious fear, and an lioly re- 
vcivncc ; this is the heroic bravery, 
the admired inuster-pirco of this im- 
proved age. 

Where then is the virtue <)f believing, 
if wc only believe? '^i'he impious, the 
profane, the devils, and (1 may also say) 
the atheists (whatsoever thi‘y pretend) do 
the same. We know that it is liardly 
])OS5ible to disbelieve that there is a God ; 
wimt thou can we claim for believing 
that there js one? When ctm/ m 

the heaicns, in the earth, and under the 
earth, is a proof of his beiiig, to doubt 
oi it, is no less foolish thou impious. 
For to doubt without reas^on. is «s pal- 
pable a token of to l)< ln'\e with- 

out rt^ason. Atul a grotiudliss su'^piciou, 
though it luny soim linies pass tor w is- 
doni, is a luanile^t sign of w<akrr*.s. 
Rccausc it is dangi rous lo build iij>oiiilie 
‘and, is it therefore d:in';«*rous lo build 
upon a rock ? 

If wc (piestiou the bring of a (Jod, >ve 
may as justly <j^c.stion wlictb* r we were 
born, because we know uoi ;«U the cir- 
cumstances of our binli, or cannoi ex- 
actly tell how we grew in lliC w oinh. 

Or wo may as juMly alt rin, ili.it we 
shall neviT die, ihoii(>^k //k>//a/.7/,/.v fall 
heside us, and ten thou anna's at our 
right hand (Psal. xci. 7 ) because we 
are ignorant of the. manner of our disso- 
lution, and cannr^t fully describe the di- 
vorce of the soul from the fsoily. 

I’his then is undoubtedly certain, that 
the exisioiKe of a God is so clearly at- 
tested, that we cannot but behexe it, un- 
less we 1 enounce our reason. 

But if we believe it just as wc believe 
the histories of ancient tiinc^, or the de- 


scriptions of distant countries ; if we think 
it concerns us no more than the ages that 
' wc cun never recall, or the nations that 
we shall never behold ; it w'ould have 
been lugter for us, if xvc had never heard 
of the name of God, or were realljr 
atheists in opinion, as well as practice* 
For, 

Secondly, It will serve only toaggikbr ' 
vate our guilt, and sharpen our punhH- 
meiit. It is as necessary to confess toilh ■* 
our mouth, as to hclicie in our heart 
(Horn. )).), that theie is a God, But 
this noce^sary profession of our religion 
will ceitainly condemn us, unless it is 
confirmed and enlivened by our prac- 
lic<‘. J"or it adds hyjmcrisy to sin ; 
and ilic more wi^ boast of our faith, so 
much the loiulcr our sins will cry against 
us. 

Ti e specidatixe atlioiNt (if there is any 
such ptrson) liojics that there is no 
God, because he has aifrouted him. 
But the sinful belu ver continues to af-^ 
front him, thougli ho knows tliat there 
is one. 'I'lie loimer will ii/>t acknow- 
ledge him to be his Loid; bu! ihc latter 
calls fiim Lord, and then him. 

'file former acts without princi;*^ s ; the 
lalti r acts against them. And w hi 1st one 
denies (hufs being, the other tramples 
upon his j)erj’ectiuns. 

W'e may lieholil a resemblance of the 
aliiei'^t III flu; obstinate .lews, when 
they spokt; the w’ords of ignorance 
ami ronleinpl; //.v /or this Je/loiv ar 
Lnou' 7 fot from \L'/n/ice he tv. (John, 
ix. ^9.) 

And we btlndil us lixely u resemblance 
of the sinful bolievi'r in the sofdiers of 
the gurer nor, that boxicd the knee before 
Jc\sNs, and then spit upon him, and smote 
him on the head, (Matt, xxvii. 29 , 30.) 

'1 hough he prrfends to receive him as 
his king, > he pays his* homage, by 
gixing him a eroun of thorns, and his 
Specious declarations are no more than a 
solemn miK'kery. 

If xve lay his words and actions in the 
balance together, and allow tJicm to be 
of equal weight, yet even upon this fa- 
vourable allowance, his Religion is re- 
duced to nothing. For if his words, ac- 
knowledge God, his actions absolutely 
deny him. But 1 fear that his actions 
will prove to be of greater weight thaR 
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his words; and if those are sins, they 
rcmlcr these also sinful* 

He declares that God is infinite in 
knowledge, in goodness, injustice, and in 
power. Hut yet lie daily commits abo- 
mination in the sight of him, who dis- 
cerns the accrcts of' the hearty and ob- 
sci^lis the rise, progress, and coiisumnui- 
tioiJiiW’sili. ^ 

H<i mores, and has his heins^ 

(Acts, xvii. 28.) through the goodness of 
God, and (if you will believe iiis profes- 
sions) hb is fi(‘nsil)le of it; Inir yet ho de- 
lights to grieve ins spirit, abuses the en- 
dearing instances of Ids loving kindness, 
and we.'ries his patience and forbearance. 

lit! boasts of being the servant of a 
just and rigliteous God ; but yet lie traii''- 
grc'sses tlic eternal rules of his justiee, 
and jiasses on from one degree of inirpiiiy 
to another. 

He knows that there is a mwit and ter- 
rible God, whose power is able to de- 
stroy him for eMi* and ev< r ; ami whose 
vengeauci' he can neither escape^ nor 
resist; and yet he triries with the Al- 
mighty, and /reasnrrs up 'ivvath ap^ainst 
the dun of uiu/h. (Jloin. ii. .5.) 

How vain and foolish is the man that 
imagines that the (iod of Wisd(»ni will 
accept of his fiuitless prol’essioiis ! 

^Vhile lie imagines tins, he must also 
think, that liis km)wle<lge is blinder than 
the ignorance of iiien, Ins goodness a 
fond and foolish pity, liis justice an irr<*- 
solute weakness, ami his power an insig- 
niiicant tvi rorju arinii; the sreord i?t rant. 

'I’hoiigli he say> ot him, as Elijah in 
derision did of liaal, He is a God; yet 
certainly it is only in derision. And 
while Ins sins call tor the vengeance of 
God, Jie must iuipiously conceive, that 
either he is talLinn:, or he is puriiumg, or 
he is ifi a journcif^ or pvradwnture he 
slcepeth, and^Miist be (izidfied, (1 Kings, 
xviii. 27.) 

His foith is so far from extenuating his 
guilt, that it renders it inexcusable. He 
believes as the devils do, and he will aUo 
tremble xeitk them. 

The time will shortly come, when pains 
and diseases will take hold of him, and 
death will set all its terrors in array 
against him ; then his sins will compass 
him about; and make his hid uncus n in 
Ms sickness, liis false professions will 


reproach him, and his ineffectual belief 
will upbraid him. 

His body will quake like the earth at 
the approaches of its dissolution, the rock 
of his lu*art will be rent, and the •multi- 
tude of v ices that wm^ buried in forget- 
fulness, will arise and come, forth. 

Hut behold him in a yet more misera- 
ble state, w'hen the trumpet calls to lodg- 
ment, and he is constrained to leave the 
dark hiding ])lace of the grave ! 

He will seethe .ludge of all the world 
sifti?ifi[ on his throne, and all the host of 
heaven (Rev. xx. 11, 12.) attending upon 
him. The books u'ill be opened in which 
his ‘Nins are lecorded in everlasting cha- 
racters, and the sentence ready to he 
]^assed. 

The verij heavens uill he on fire, and 
the elements xiilf nirlt u it h fervent heat 
(2 IVl. iii. 12.); ami the general destruc- 
tion will lill his soul with horror. Tlie. 
ininis.tors of vengeance* will stand pre- 
pared to ‘.('i/e their wTetched pixry, as 
soon as lie receives his etcrn,;il doom. 

How can Ik* stand in that dreadful 
d.iy > And whither can he Hy I He needs 
no witness to accuse him but himself; a 
righteous .lodge condemns him; and le- 
gions ot evil spirits torment him. And 
now he believes and trembles, but in 
vain ! 

Let those consider this, who prctend 
to bc'lieve, and^y'el /brgr/ God, Let 
those esj)eeially consider it, who triumph 
in bl*asj)heining the living (iod, and glory 
in profaning Ins holy name. 

Let it be an admonition to these indns- 
triuiis agents of Satan, these invct(*ratc 
enemies of CJod and glkodness. Tliey 
will liml in the diuj of the Lord, (and 
may they not tind too late), that their 
admired cavils and objections arc as 
stubble; but llie (lo.spcl of Christ is suf- 
lici'iitly tried, and will endure for ever. 

May they repent of , their wickedness, 
and praif God, if perhaps (he thoughts 
of their heart map be forgiven them. 
May tliey yet be sensible that thep are 
in the gait of bitterness, and the bond of 
iniquitp, (Acts, viii. 22, 23.) 

And let us beseech the compassionate 
Jesus, by his agony and bloody sweat, 
by Ins cross and passion, and by his pre- 
cious death, to deliver us from all blind- 
ness and hardness of hearty from all false 
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doctrine, heresy, and schism, and from 
all conU'inpt ot his word iind comm.ind- 
niciit. 


S E R M O N eXXW*. 
y Thomas Nfavlin, M.A. 

The Ilaiid-Avrilinjr upon tlio Wall. 

Dan. V. ^27- 

Thou art weighed in tlie l);i1anc« s, and art found 
anting. 

This was one dreatlfnl ])art of iho in- 
terpretation (jf llie liaiHl-urinuju; upon tJie 
wall in the. j>Hlnce of HeMiazzar, kin^ of 
Rabylon. At the si;^ht of the hand ic/itc/f 
Tirofv upan the phistn' e/' thr ‘nalK the 
king's countenanvi teas changed^ and his 
thoughts troutded hint^ \o that the joints 
rtf his tains u ert: /ou.'C//, and his hnees 
smote one again^ti the other. 5, (>.) 

The king and his princes, his whrs 
and his cojnenbines, u'( re drinking in the 
golden vessels that e.ere talan oat of the 
temple nhieh was at Jenisahm. (Dan. v. 
,■5.) Tlicy format to j>i\e praise and ho- 
nour to him that Uveth for ever and ex er, 
xehost do)innio7i is an ectrlasling domi- 
nion , andxehose kingdoyn is from getu ra- 
tion to generation (l)j»n. iv. 34.): and 
instead of the King of tu ax en, all rehose. 
7eorks arc truth, and xihose xeai/s are 
judgment, and rcho is able to abase all 
those that xealk in pride (xer. 37’),thei/ 
praised^Jhe gods of gold and of stiver, 
of brass, tf irdtt, of icood, and of stone, 
(Dan. V. 4.) 

In the midst of this luxury, this in- 
f;ralitude, this idulatrv, tlic same great 
and teniblo Crod, that had driven Nebu- 
chadnezzar from men, and forceil him to 
cat grass uith the or, and aflJ-rwards 
restored him to his gfortj, and established 
him in his kingdom (Dan. iv. 32. 30*. ), 
was plea-^ed to rthiike the impious lic l- 
shazzarfor negloeting the remarkable ad- 
monition and example that was set before 
him. 

And in the same hour (Dan. v. 5.) in 
which he gave up himself to his sinful 
pleasures, and xvanumly detied his boun- 
tiful benefactor, the hand-writing struck 


a damp upon all his enjoyments, and 
stirred ii]) his thoughts to perplex and 
accuse him. 

There was no one present that could 
read the writing, or shew the interpre- 
tation thereof v. 8,); but his con- 
science told him, that it pointed to him, 
and chii Hy concerned himself. And 
xvas like a troubled sea till jie sen! 
Daniel, in xehom there was an exceUtM^t 
spirit, and knowledge, and understand- 
ing, to shew the interpretation, (V'er. 12.) 

Rut the faithful Daniel could yield 
him no relief; he could only confirm and 
explain the unacceptable tidings, which 
his guilty conscience, and his ill-boding 
ajiprehcMision, brought him. 

lie constrained him to I'oilect, though 
tho relloction was grievrais to him, that 
xihen the heart of his father Nebuchad- 
nezzar was lifted up, and his mind xeas 
hardtned in pride, he xeas deposed froj/i 
his kinghj throne, and thru took his ghoy 
from him. ,tnd he was driven jrom the 
sons of men, and his heart leas made like, 
the bcast.'^y and his dwelling xeas with the 
xiild assrs : they fed him with grass like 
oven, and his body was wet with the dew 
of heaven, till he. knew that ihc most 
high Ciod ruled in the kingdom of men, 
and appointed over it whonisoeeer he. 
would. And that lu?, his careless, aiul 
ungrateful son, had not humbled his 
heart, though he. hnvxo all this, and had 
not glorified the God, in whose hand his 
breath was, and whose xverc all his zvays. 

'rhrrrfore, snys he, zeas the part of 
the hand sent from him ; and //o.s i the 
writing that was written. God hath 
numbered thy kingdom, and jinis/icd it. 
Thou ait weighed in the balances, and 
found xviint ing. Thy kingdom is diiidcd 
and givtn to the Medes and Tersians. 
(Dan. v. 20, Ike,) 

What a shocking consideration xvas 
this, that notwithstanding his greatness 
and power, he was found wanting ^ nnd 
that after lie w'as stripped of all his pomp 
and state, he would liave nothing to re- 
corninend him to a just and righteous 
God, but would be called to give an ac- 
count of the impious abuse of his im- 
portant trust ! This teaches us a very 
iisetul lesson; that there is a God that 
tries aud searches the heart, and weighs 
all our actions in the balance of 
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justice ; that haa no respect of persons ^ 
«ind dues not esteem us tor the muliitude 
of things that we possess, or llie splen- 
dour of any thing that is great ; hut prin- 
cipally regards the use that w e make of 
his bounty, and the degrees of our im- 
provement in rigliteousncss and \irtiu:: 

how much soever the glitteiing shew 
'itiplbiches and honour may engage tlie 
admiration of mankind, yet leligicni is 
of infinitely greater moment : witlioiit 
this, every tiling that tlie world can be- 
stow' upon us, will not at all a\ail u^; 
for in the sight of (UhI, the nations are 
as the drop of the bvvLtt^ and are counted 
as the small dust of the balance ; and he 
takelh up the i.sfiS\ as a wry lit lie thing 
(Isa. xl. 15.) ; and all the inhabitants 
of the earth ari‘ reputed as notliing with- 
out religion. 

'riiis should incline ns to icmomher 
that we are Init sinlul dust and aslies, and 
wIiatsocNer wo are possi ^^sed of, will add 
nothing to us, unless we use it to the 
glo y o(God. We shall \n' JoNUf/ uant- 
even in tlie micht of those IhiUeiing 
objects, that gratify our pride, oui asuiice, 
our ambition. And when these me jias^ed 
away, we shall become the most w n tclu d, 
conleniptihU; ('n atures, and he rejc'cted 
hy Clod, as the diegs aihl hf-scoui ing 
of all things. 

If, then foio, we haNO any regard to 
Clod's apjirohalion, we inu‘'t gne reli- 
gion the prefen nee to e\eiy tlmig, since 
that aloiK' will retomnieiid us to his 
lavour. 

If we valueeven our present happiness*, 
v.(‘ jjiUst endeavour so to live, that it may 
not he lessened hy the severe rellections 
of a guilty conscience. 

And if we have any concern for our 
future welfare, we must make such a 
pro^i^i^m lor ourselves, us will he our 
stay and support, when all earthly things 
an* coiisiimed. Jut us tlierefoiv con- 
sider, 

i'lrst, That we should employ the ta- 
lents wliieli Clod has given us, in his 
borvice, and to his honour. 

Secondly, 'riiat unless wo make this 
improvement of them, we cannot truly 
tttijoy them in this world. And, 

Thirdly, 'Fhat the abuse of them will 
rise in judgment against us in the woild 
which is to come* And, 


I'irst, We are to consider, that we 
should employ the talents which God 
lias given us, in his seivice, and to his 
honour. The circumstances of Belshaz- 
zar were imfeed almost ])eculiar to him- 
self; ami amidst all the pori-ons of great- 
ness wliich are allotted to the sons of 
men, then* is hardly any that can eciual 
that measure of iiches, and heijdit of 
glory, which he profanely abused w the 
dishonour of his Maker. 

But )et the fall ol this great man is an 
admonili(m to us, in evi rv condition ol 
life; and though our stations are widely 
diffeiTiit, yet his case, as well an ail othir 
things that xicre xcrlftrn ajorvtime^ 'nas 
tent tin for our learning. (Horn. \v. 4.) 

'] he lowi'st and the meanest ol us is 
])ossessed ol some advantages^ upon 
which he vahu's Iiinisell ; and did he 
value himsi'lf aii'^ht, he would endea- 
vour to improvt* tlu in to the gliny ol Ihe 
author and giver of every gilt, and to the 
happimss of his immortal soul. For it 
is not to he imauiued, that the. (iod ot 
W mIoiu should luinish him with a power 
(d doing good for no end <n‘ puipose; 
and shed his hvninty upon his creatures, 
only that they might, take their pasfiin: 
in tins woiid, and yield up theiuseKiH 
to irnling ami vanity. Nc iiher is it rea- 
sonable to sii})posr, that a erealurc wliich 
is lorimd lor an eiuilt's duration, should 
regard no more than his pn-'-enl, traii- 
sit(ji v slate, and look no larther than the 
nnniediate gratilh. ation ol his idh*, foolish, 
sinlul imjiiiations. 

A\ e iiia^ lie assured, that the Loni 
that gate his .servant Jar talents, e\- 
jH'Cled lliat he sliould trade -Inth the 
s'finic, and make t/.cni othir Ji\c talents', 
and that he distributed to mrji man uc- 
cording to his sexerat abitity (Matt. 
\xv. 10.), w'ilh a design that lie should 
answer liis kindness with a suitable 
let urn. 

And if the sense of wliat v\(? possess, 
or the prospect of more can em ourage, 
us to do our duty, certainly wc shall 
strive l«. atl.uii to (d id's luture. tavour, 
hy expressing our gialitude lor ins pre- 
sent blessings. 

J*or what can he more desirable than 
that coinmoudation, /I ell done, thou 
good and jo-tlhful set l ant, thou hast 
been Jaithful oter a jetj things, £ 'uiill 
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viakc thte ruitt ova* many fkinsr.^ • entrr 
thou into the jay of thy Lord / (Matt. 
XXV. 2 :},) 

How wondtTful i.s the i/r>odne&s of God, 
that pours his gifts upon iis/tljat we may 
<|ualify ourselves for l.'irg^ r in(‘asurcs of 
his bounty, by making a right use of 
them ! 

Aad how happy is tho man that uses 
them as tli<J means of Irlfin^ his light 
shine Iff'ore tunij and glorifying his Fa- 
thcr xihie/i l,\ in hcaien ! (Matt. v. 16.) 

With wliat satisfaction will he look 
hack upon his piet conduct, when ho 
reaps an (ternal inheritanco from the 
|)riident improvement of uncertain lio- 
iionj's, and corrii|/tible riches ! 

And how .‘•hfall we ever sullicicntly ap- 
plaud his wisdom, who is rich in good 
works, and deliglits chiefly to al>ound in 
righleonsne^^s ! 

And I tliiiik it may not Le iinpro]>{ r 
for us to consider the several opportuni- 
ties which mankind enjoy of rendi'ring 
their present coi.ilition sul>s(r\ient to 
their future intercut. 

For ever<v' one has a proper sphere in 
which lie Is m'dained to imn**, and in 
that he is capable of serving his (^reator, 
of being beneficial t<v his brethren, and of 
promotihg the welfare of his own soul. 

Those in the higin’st tanks and foi- 
tunes have indeeil the greatest povvi r, ai.d, 
like the Iieavuily bodies, may shed th(‘ir 
kindly inllucnces upmi those beneath 
them. 

But we that are far below, mayytl 
answer tlie imjiorlant purposes of an all- 
Avise God ; like the inkiior works of the 
criatiun, noi.c of winch weie made in 
vain. 

And the capacities of the great are not 
unworlliy our consideration, since they 
will raise a noble eiiiulatioii in us, aial 
excite imr lUinost endeavours to leach 
afler the in. 

How large and plrasiint a prosjiect is 
opened to the man, whom (Jod has placed 
in un exulted stuti</.i, and eiiiru^ted with 
a plentiful shart* of the hle-)siugs of this 
life I He is able to assert the cause of 
0o<l, to piomoto religion in a corrupt 
and degenerju^ age, to recoin mend it to 
all bis dcpciideuts, to invite them into 
the path of the Just by the shifting light 
(Prov. iv, 18.) of a good example, and to 


<liscountejQancc vice and profanencss by 
liis authonty. He can act in the stead 
of (iod, and be n fnth(*r to the fatherless, 
and maintain the cause of the w'idow^ 
He can raise a dejected spirit, .support a 
sinking family, and come into their relief 
in flie critical juncture, and guard against 
their approaching calamity. And^^, 
.short, he can resemble God, in thatSl- 
loved attribute, his goodness, and at once 
copyt after the divine nature, and enjoy 
the sincercst pleasures of humanity : fof 
he can gratify every noble desire, and 
answer the generous purposes of friend- 
ship. 

'riie hare mention of his power, and of 
tlie several instances in which it can 
exert it.si If, is enough to transport every 
one that lias any sense of gratitude to 
(Jod, any n gani to virtue, any value for 
that ami.ihlt' (juality which bears the de- 
lightful name of good-nature. 

And 1 wish that ail whom God luif 
made tla .stewards (vf iii> bounty, would 
unn mhiT the end for which they ro- 
ll ived imp >ita!U trust; and that in- 
sti-ad of prostituting his gifts to sin and 
t(d!y, and abusing ihiin to tludr own and 
Iiis disiii^noiir, they would employ them 
in ll.vs' i»ice of God, and to the advan- 
tage of tiiclr country', llieir fiiend.s, and 
their iiiimortal souh. 

And w'e ought not to envy them those 
opportiinilios whiLh they enjoy, and 
whidi we sn i i Jo want; tor in the lower 
conditions of lii’i*, there are also means of 
doing goial ; and if we are disposed to do 
il, we may p.iss our time of .sojourning 
here wiih comfort and satisfaction, and 
improve tliose talents that are delivered 
to us, U> the honour i>f ri*ligion, and to 
the great « iiils of friendship and charity. 

And even tfiose (hat art* engaged in 
tlu; servile oftlces of life, ami go foi th to 
their ii'ork and labour till the eicning 
(Fsui. civ. may also dedicate them- 
selves to the service of God, and promote 
their own iiiierist, and the common wel- 
fare. 

And the man that begs for the blessing 
of God upon all his undertakings, and 
rijsolves to do justice to every, one, and 
to make an honest provision for his fa- 
mily, is an object worthy of admiration 
and esteem ; ibr the holy angels behold 
him with pleasure, and God himself looks 
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down upon him with approbation. He 
builds upon a rock, and integrity 
which ticcompiuiies him through ail his 
labours, is a strong cemcnl to pieservc 
his small portion of riches unshaken, 
lie leaves a sure inheritance to his chiU 
dren's children ; and provides one for 
itjktnself, which no time can decay, /to 
norru&i can corrupt. (Malt. \i. 20.) 

y\nd when he conies before God, be 
will find that his honest principles will 
l^tand him in grcuti r stead than all the 
riches of the world could Inue done ; 
^^aiid though ho was nut possessed of those 
things, w'hich are now thought the inatks 
of honour, }et he will be truly <.stceincd 
in the sight of God, and he will iiuL be 
found wanting. 

How happily arc riches impro\ed, 
when they are made iuhtrumenlal to the 
bu'^iness of ieli;.i()n, and borrow a new 
lustre fioiii if, while they seem to gi\e 
credit to it 1 

How cuuuiicndable the clioice of the 
man, that chooses the one thing needhil; 
and wldlc hr ]ias> e\ery thing that is de- 
sirable in this life, p<AS‘'e‘'se.'» that also 
which will l>e eternally Naluable in the 
other ! 

And how' gloiiijus aLo i-' iLe man, 
who, though lie has no pomp <»r state to 
attract the eyes of the pe(»ple, but is 
t placed ill liie (k^pi^etl ( ircuinstances of 
poveity, is }tt adoiiicd with lliose t i.- 
celleiit ijnaliiies; liiat will raise iiiin to 
the liighest hoiiunr, anil give him a name 
above e\eiy inline that tin’ w^nld can 
give! 

Religion, then foie, is the piincipal 
thing, and this is the irnl we ought \*f 
aim at, in all coiuliiioitb ut liu ; for tins 
will render Us impp^ in ihe low e.st state ; 
and without this we cannot be happy in 
the highest. 

And our picsent inleiV't * Lligvs us lo 
dedicate tlicgood things of lliis life to the 
bCi vicc of religion ; for, 

Secondly, I’nless we make this iin- 
provement of them, we cannot tiiiiy en- 
joy them 111 this world. Common ex- 
perience teaches us, that there is no last- 
ing ])hMsiire or satisfaction to be found 
in those tlallering objects that now sur- 
round us ; after a little ac4Uaiutance with 
tlicm, W'C begin to loath and despise 
them; and the continuance of thoi^e things 


whicli \v« at first admire, affords us no- 
thing but weariness and vexation. 

And if these enjoyments arc but un- 
certain in their best estate, and quickly 
give way lo disquiets, and ungrateful n> 
flectii-ns, how vain and decc'tful arc they, 
when the .mi ml is oppressed with a load 
of guilt, and the thoughts of punishment 
are every moment striking a damp- upon 
it ; our mirili is then forced and imna- 
lurai, and our spirits are unable to keep 
up and support it. 

And where can we find a wretch so 
desperati*, as to <irink to the full of ])lea- 
sure, and have a true and lively relish of 
it, when he knows that the most dreadful 
<laiigeis hang over id ni, and hnng, as it 
weie, by a single Iniir; and that all his 
happin(‘ss is held by the weakest tenure, 
even by the blast of life, and is no mon* 
in his pov\»r than the shadow that dc- 
parteth ? 

Siirejy he must tremble at tlie iliought^ 
of tlivi huitd’Wiiling upon the wall, and 
ills heal t eaiinot but tell him,- that /or 
///c.vr f/ii/ftrs which he fondly doats upon, 
(jO(I*ui/l him into Jutigment, (h'c- 
clos. .\i.<h) 

How irksome must it be to consider, 
liiat his [ilf'iisures will shortly come to an 
end, and will lu' bitterness at the last; 
that the inhes wliich he spends in a 
coarse ol luMiiy, wilhiggravate his guilt, 
and must In* one day certainly siccountcd 
loi ; and that his neglected soul will 
1)1 Ing a luavy accusation against him, in 
li:e lime ol its and draw his sin- 

ful body into a pailicipation of its 
iiiiseiy I 

ilow ill |,l na!.l(‘ i', Jijs c<mdiiion, when 
all iiib < nj< \iiii nts aiv ''I.oil ami transient, 
and the i\meiijl)i ai.ee oi’ il.dn is disa- 
greeable to him ! 

ijut, on tin; olliir .^idc, how pleasant 
is it so to iiv(' oiii* idlml.s, as lo Ic* able to 
give a s’alr.jacloi \ aceouni of them, and 
be assured lluil we have laitl them out lo 
the best advaiiUige! 

With what coiifideiice may the rich 
man Jm*k up to Cod, when he knows 
that he lias di'^chai^ed his tiust, and dis- 
pensed his bounty ticcf)rd ing to the will 
of his Lord and Master ! 

How does he delight to sec the cause 
of religion prosper in his hand, to ob- 
serve the happiacbs of tliose whom he 
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1ms aved from pcrishin;;, to behold the 
young plants that ho has brought up, 
Jluurishifig like a tree planted hi/ the 
water-aide (Pbal. i. 3.), and to find th.at 
all Ids kind and friendly <lchigns atiswer 
bis expectation ! 

His happiness is doublo^;.by the de- 
lightful view of that of others^* and when 
be tbinks witli himself, how widdy he 
has spread the blessings of lioa^en, and 
bow lining ho has made partaktrs with 
liiin, his lelicity is heightened at tin* sigh.t 
<i[' each of lliein, and his jo^s increase 
ar.d nuiltiply. 

And when he permits himself to enjoy 
Ills iiinoeent pleasures, aiul to use with 
* hcorfulness iho'-e good ihii.gs which 
(lod has ])roviiiid for him; whc'U he is 
raised to tin- iiigliesl di’niir of lianpiiK'ss 
lliat can be drri-. liom any tlnn^ in 
this world; a siirpiising saiisfacri<‘n is 
daited in upon him, and Ins luart is 
tilleil with tlie tlioiighf, that he has Mjuie- 
ihing mucti greater ]n*e|)ared for him in 
aiK lher worhl, and an inlK iitance tlnit 
will ho securely hi^, whin all eailhly 
riches shall be no more. 

And if iliere is any reason to fear the 
secret worm of a guilty ^('n‘^ci('nco, that 
pre}s upon and (IcMio^s tlie hnresl ap- 
pearance of happiness; if we ha\e any 
concern for our present comfoit and wel- 
fare ; we must so direct and gosern all 
our actions, that no unwelcome reflec- 
tion, no astonishing fear may break in 
upon e.s ; hut we may a tine sense 
ni’ilio-e j'leaMises that are now' oikied to 
U'', and a ciit.nii pro-pect of ibo.'-e that 
aic inlinit ly better. 

And if iliey lliat HnC in tin; alnimlance 
of all things, st uul in netd «.f ll.i: c<nn- 
li sis of iiligion, and cannot but la* nii- 
.serab'le without th»‘iii; r i rtainly they tliat 
ha\e a snsalU r poiiinn of the fhmgv of 
tins woild, are highly obliged, as they 
temier their (»wn iinmi di.ite inteo st, to 
make religion their i lioice ; Tor this will 
.sweeten their labouis, divert their cares, 
and enable them U- pass tluir painful life 

with cheerfulness. 

And wliensoe\er the baidsbips of their 
narrow circunistant^s tempt them to 
complain oiT their fortune, this will take 
thi'in ofi from that ungrateful .subject, and 
enliven them with a cheerful expectation 
of attaining to that glorious place, in 


which they will far, very far c‘xcel the 
highi'St of worldly grandeur. 

And therefore they should be* always 
mindful of their eternal welfare, and not 
sufler thi*ir less important cares to in- 
croach too much upon them. 

Religion i.s indeed very often excluded 
by them ; but the pretence for it will by 
no moans excuse them : for it is in vain 
far them to rise vp earlj/, to sit up late, 
and to lat the bread of aorrou'S^ if their 
better ])art is still neglected, and the soul 
has no share in the provision which they 
are making. 

It must necessarily strike them with 
tiTPor, to tiiink, that while they are 
wearying themselves from day to day, 
their immortal intevesl is utterly forgot- 
ten; that they (ii.Mjiiiel themselyes in 
\aiii ; and, alter all tliey have done, they 
shall he found wanting. 

And yet how many are there, that give 
up iliemsi lies to toil and labour for that 
wiiii h piolili’th not, and refuse to «cL 
ajiart one day in seven, or one hour, for 
their duty to (iod, Icsl they should take 
too much fiom the time that is sjiont in a 
mercenary slavery. 

They are iguoraut and iiuliffercMit as to 
that which most concerns llfem ; and for 
the ."xake of a tein|)Oi\n y advantage, which 
will last but for a fewv years, or a few ge- 
neration'?, they' ahaiuloii and renounce^ 
that happine''S which is to endure for 
ever. 

Miserable men, that are regardless of 
their true interest, and of llio end for 
which they were created ! 

Neither the cares nor the pleasures of 
this life siiould so oiigiigc our thoughts, as 
to le-. sen oiir coik ciu for our future wel- 
fare. I ')i' our powers were given us, that 
wo inigl.! work out our salvation and 
unless vie u.se them ariglif, the abu.se of 
tin I'll will, 

'I’hivdly, Rise in judgement against us, 
in the world whieli is To come. We are 
now in a state of probation, and God lias 
bestowed his gifts upon us, that wc may 
iinpro' e them to our cteniai advantage*, 
lie M riches over and observes us, and is 
pleased win n wc answer the gracious de- 
signs of his loving kindness. 

'J’he same all-seeing eye that was wit- 
ness to the luxury and profaneiicss of 
Delshamr, and discerned the folly*^ and 
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fewness of his ungrateful ho^, in the Sinftil »an may, iadeectj ' time 
niglit of his feasting, is aUo pWbnt with put away the consideration of these 
U8, and lakes the strieO‘st nutiee of all things, and prevent rclloctioii by a va^ 
our actions: and the ^anie terrible God riety of pleasures. Nay, he may bidde* 
that sent forth the fingei< of a man’s fianeo to his reason, and shi on, in.con- 
hand, to write an accusation against the tempt of the ill-boding fcais, the ih*eadful 
king, and to record the siMiti’iue that admonition^li# ' and-writing that comes 
pasgad against iiim, doi‘s uUo write down forth against him. 
aU'thc circumstances of our life, and pre- But though be refuses to read the writ-* 
wu VC cfaifm ill everlasting characters. And ing, orto hear the interpretation thereof, 
in liis book is contained the most exact yet it will at last be brought home to 
Account of all the gifts that wc abuse, of him ; and wfien his riches, liis honours, 
hours that we spend in sin, and of and his pleasures, hav’e f<)i*saken him; 
flPthe admonilions of our conscience, Avhen he stands a poor wretched soul, 
which fails not to lulmonish ns to make a belore tlic judgment-seat of an angiy 
beUer improvement of our time. God ; those actions which he never coa^ 

And though wc now imagine that it is sidored, will be weighed-in the balances, 
unwQj'lhy of om* care, and wantonly and he will be found wanting, 
throw away Uic blessings of God, as if tre The men that now swell with tlio 
were horn at all adventure ; and ishuuld spoils of nations, and ungratefully triumph 
he hereafter as though uc had never in llieir iiiidwcrveil greatness; that de* 
heOi ;* yet every idle thought ^ xcord^ and spise the poor and fatherless, and rejoice 
action (VVikd. ii. 2.) will be brought to in the multitude of riches, which they 
<nir n meinbrance, and every misspent have gotten by falsehood and extortion, 
liour will be charged upon us. will bcMiepriveJ of all their glory, and of 

Co?nc on (says the epicure), lit us lliat vain shew w'ith which tlicyendea- 
the good things that are present : vour to cover their guilty sopls ; and 
let none of us go Without his pint of our wiien they appea^bofore a righteous God, 
xyluptuuusness : let us leave toLensof our iliey will be Iouto lighter than vanity iu , 
J<*j(fulntss in every place : for this is our self; anrl ilu'ir I’ornier grandeur will serve 
portion, and our lot ib this. (Vvr, f). [).) only to iiu rease their damnation. 

But this portion must be ac(ounte<l 'I’luj wise and learned, that boast of 
lor; and tin} use of this lot will be iinm- their womiirfid iinproveinenis, and, in 
tioned to his coiKlcmiiation in the great tin* prule ol their licarts, are forgetful of 
day of recompeiice. (lod, the fountain ot wisdom; will bo 

lie is willing to believe that ///,? munc cliarged with the grossest follv, because 
will be forgotten in time, and that no man they have neglected religion, which is the 
will have his xvorlcs in remembrance ; only tiling that is> valuable in the sight of 
tiuit Ids life will pass awap as the trace God, 

of a cloud ; and be dispersed us a mist And they that have entirely devoted 
that is driven axcap with the beams of theiusolves to this vvoild, and .s-utferod 

ihe sun, and overcome with the heat their cares and labours to engross their 

iheret^, (V’^cr. 4*.) lime, and stifle the. thoughts of Cod, will 

But tlvcre is a (iod that distinctly he fur ever rejected by liini, and for ever 

knows how every moment of liis life is lament that they made no provision for 

employed, and will present before him a their souls, 

true and laithtui catalogue of liis sins ; fur There is no respect of persons with 
they are counted. by him, v:hQ knows the Cod> (Rom. li. 11.) 'fhe peasant will 
U'ap where light dwcUctk, and as for stand upon the sanui level v\ ilii the prince; 
darkness, where is the place thereof; who aiul virtue iiud vice w ill U? the only marks 
has entered into the treasures of the of distinction. 

snow^ and seen the treasures of the ^’O^jibolil’^'ifcd us all to pailake of 

up numbers the clouds im, Jle has called the great 

Ihe rain. ^ it falb to thcjg Toid liU reason I.But too many of them 

drops oj dfw that rc^y. surely this was ine his wants, ifxcuse. Jle has aka 
<Jttb,xxxvju.l(1.22.3;>,^iscry. known. Hah'dlto the streets and 
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lanes of the cit if, to bring in the poor and 
the maimed j the halt and the blind, (Luke, 
xiv. 18. 21.) But they must qualify 
themselves for his favour ; for though he 
Tegai)|ls not those things which engage 
our admiration, yet he will cast them into 
•utter darkness, if they have not on the 
wedding garment. (Matt. xxii. 12, 13*) 

Let us therefore put on the robe of 
righteousness, and endeavour to grow 
more and more into the likeness of God. 
Tor to resemble him is the highest honour, 
and his favour is preferable to die reatest 
riches. 

Let us adorn our statioi with the 
beauty of holiness ; and let religion be 
our chief care, in w'hatsoever state the 
providence of God shall place us. If we 
should possess an abundance of earthly 
things, let us still remeinlu r that w'c have 
a Ix'tter inluTitunce, an inheritance of in- 
i^nitdy greater value than all the treasure^ 
of the world. A ml if poverty should be 
thought most proper for us, let us still 
resolve to do our duty ; for this will sup- 
iwjit us in this uncertain life, and enable 
us to bciv-the want of liiose tilings, which 
,God ill his wisdom ha^imied us. 

Let us study to attain to perfection by 
practice of virtue, which will be iil- 
‘•Vays of sufficient w'eight and value, and 
recommend us to men and angels, by its 
intrinsic wortli and excellence, and to 
• God, through the merits of our Re- 
deemer. 

The pleasures of life will pass away, 
and the time will come, when wc shall 
not be capable of enjoying d jtom. The 
glittering shew of honour wwiade away 
when the sun of right euiisnesH appears. 
(Mai. iv. fi.) And our beloved riches 
will melt like war at the presence of the 
Lord, But viitue will shine forth m its 
full strength, and receive the eternal ap- 
probation of Qod. 


tlieiu 

(IS will take 
ul subject, and 
rfid expectation 
..orious place, in 
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SERMON CXXXVI. 

Bj? Thomas Newhn, M. A. 

Tlie Weakness and Uncertainty 
Human Reason. 

[Preached before the Univeriity of Oxford, at 
St. Mary’i.] 

T)as. iv, 31, 32. . 

While the word was in the king's mouth, OkA 
fell a voice from heaven, snyiog, O King Ne- 
buchatinexzar, to thee it is spoken, the king* 
doin is departed from thee. And they shall 
drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shaH 
be with the beasts of the field. 

Lord, what is man ! Ilow^grcat and 
glorious in his first estate ! How shamo 
fill and miserable, after his fall ! Thou, 
O Itord, ynadvst him but a little lower 
than the angels, and wert pleased to 
stamp the divine image upon him. Thou 
gazest him dominion over the works of 
tht hands, and didst put all things in 
subjection under his feet. 

Vet this lord of the creation is forgetful 
of his natural perfection, and degrades 
himself from tlie higli estate in which thou 
wert pleased to place him. He siillu> 
the brightness of his reason, quenches that 
iieavenly Hanie, and brings himself down 
to a level with the beasts that perish.- 
And there is not a more remarkable in- 
sUinco of this fatal change, than that 
which the text lias set before us, 

Nrbuehadneizar was a king of kings i 
and the God of heaven had given him d 
kingdom, power, and strength, and ghry. 
(Dan, li. 37.) Many nations were di- 
rected by his wisdom, and the peqple of 
distant countries wailed with trembling 
for the laws that came from his mouth. 
His emj'ire was of the widest extent, and 
it was difficult even to number the pro- 
vinces that w'cre subject to him. His will 
was an effectual law ; and as soon as the 
herald cried out. To you it is command^ 
ed, 0 people, nations, and languages; 
all the people, 7wtio7}S, and languages, 
pie.i.M . before the king, 
signs of Ins lovii^*, , endued with reason 
Iho same, all-sec power, and to 

ness to the lu-ynyfore this great people, 
l>elbha;fzar, and d^-^i^thor and giver of his 
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reason and power, and mad^iroself the 
'Centi'c aiKl tbuiiclaticai uf m his con- 
fidence. 

Bntliow vain was his confidence! how 
\vea)v the foundation of it ! J'trilj/ every 
mm lii'htg, at liis best estate, w altoge^ 
thtr vanity / 

While Nfituchadnezzar toas at rest in 
his housCy and Nourishing in his pahcey 
he saw a dream uhich made him afraid y 
and the thoughts upon his Led troubled 
him. He belield the rcsemblaiico of liim- 
in fl tirVy which grixcy and 'teas 
stro?fgy whose haves were fairy and the 
fniit thereof much, and in it was meat 
for all ; under which the beasts of the 
'^fld dwelt, and upon whose branches the 
Jk)xeh of the heaven had their habitation, 
(Dan. i 3 {. 4, 5. 12. 21.) 

And It was a just re.sejnblancc of him; 
for his greatness was grown and reached 
todieavoiy and his dominion to the end of 
the earth, (^V’er. 22.) 

But he also savo an holy one coming 
down Jrprn luaven, and saying. Hew the 
tree down, and dealroy it. v,^'cr. 23.) 

‘ This dreadful \ iaion, and ilie interpre- 
tation of it, by the prophet Daniel, ad- 
niunishcd him of iiis <langer. But the 
admonition was ^i\oii in vain, l or at 
the end of ixvetxe months ^ as he walh<d 
in the palace of the kingdom of Uabyhit, 
he was swulii with pride, ajid wrapped up 
in admiration ol the house uf his king- 
dom, the might of his power, and the ho- 
nour of his mqji sty.. (\"er, 2.b, 3(t.) 

But in the midst of his. lajaslinji, therf' 
fell a \oice Jtom heaven, that told him, 
the kingdom and hi?» reason was departed 
from him, (N'er. 31.) 

Had he onl> lust his kiniidcwn, though 
th^t, in the account of nnsiaUen men, had 
been a loss ureally to be lanieiilod, yet his 
reason mii;lit have siipplieil the wmit of 
it, and Uiu'»ht him to jud^o accurdiiiiJ: to 
God's judgment, who aeeounttih uU the 
kingdo?ns of the wot Id as a very Utile 
tkmgy and as the small dust of the 
. balance. 

But not only to lose the character of a 
king, but also the distinguishing charac- 
ter of a man; to be driven from men, 
and do haif^ his dwelling with the beasts 
of the fiM (Dan. iv. 32.), and be as void 
^tfunderstiindH)^ asrthey : surely this was 
the consummation of misery. 
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And if we rightly con.siJcr tiife^retehod 
instance of human weakness, neither the 
splendor of any tiling tiiiit is great, nor 
the conceit of any thing that is good -in 
us, will any way withdraw our from 
looking upon ourselves as ahiful dust and 
asiu'Sft c: 

Oiir reason is a cn)wn of gloiy, if wc 
use it to the honour of God ; hut if wc 
abuse this precious talent to his dishonour, 
it will only aggravate our misery and 
shame. 

If it W(Te lawful to be proud in any 
case, this illstinguished faculty of man 
might seem to justify it. But even this 
is insuHicient ; and though it shine forth 
with the most lively piercing rays, though 
it make us like to the angels, tl\ough it 
be the image of (h)d himself; yet wc 
ought not to grow presumptuous upon it, 
for prid(* was )iot tnade for men. 

1 shall therefore lake occasion from 
Nebuchadnezzar's fall, to shew the weak- 
ness and uncertainty of our reason, and 
possess you w'ith an humhiti sense of it; 

first, Because it is subject to natural 
decay ; • 

Secondly, If. is liable to be extin- 
guished by sudden violence ; find, ^ 
Tliirdly, It is fretpiently impaired 
lost by moral corruption. And, *1!* 
Fitbt, Our reason is subject to natural 
<loc:iy. But before we consider it in its 
dt clining state, we may humble ourselves 
by lo<»king back to its weakiit'ss and im- 
jurfcctioa in our infancy, and oi}sci\e 
the slowness of its growth, and the several 
degrcuH^ which it :id\ances towards 
matufS^ The beginning and end of hie 
conceal this glorious faculty ; and it is 
lost in both, like a rn cr whose source is 
under the earth, and which hastens to 
bury itself in the earlh again. 

Ill our infancy, il is co\ered with tliicic 
darkness, like tiie morying spnad ujion 
the mountains; in old age, il is no nioie 
than the small remains of tlie day lliat is 
departed; and e\en in llie noon ol life, 
and the midst uf our perfection, it is often 
clouded o\cr, and intercepted from our 
\iew. 

Behold the w'cak, helpless infant ! and 
sec what iiitkicnce his weakness has upon 
his rc'fison ! 11c is incapable of discover- 
ing his wants, or making his satisfaction 
known, lie is as much directed by the 
3 F2 
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luidciitajiding of otiicrs* and statkds as 
much ill iic;cd of it as if he wore not en- 
dued w'itli a rational soul; luid haidly 
seems to enjoy the blind and uncertain 
guidai^e of natural instinct. 

And when his organs are strengthened 
and gradually prepared for tlie use of his 
reason, how faint and feeble is the light 
that at iirst discovers itself! and haw 
little can be discerned by the dawning of 
the understanding ! It is unhappily go- 
vcnicd by the senses that are inferior to 
it, and is filled with prejudice and error, 
by a false report and representation of 
things. 

The faukoring efforts of the babbling 
tongue betray our ignorance, and shew 
the vain and triding notions that ha\e 
stolen in upon us. 

Even in the second stage of life, and 
the Aower of our youth, tliuugh we do 
not altogether speak sis a child, and think 
as a child, yet our reason is hurried away 
with impetuous violence, and deri\cs its 
judgment from our irregular passions and 
partial affections. It deceives itself with 
false appearances of happiness, and tor- 
tures and disquiets the mind with extra- 
vagant hopes and expectations. Like the 
rising sun, it drives nothing but mists be- 
fore it, and with difFieuUy attauis to its 
full brightness. 

Butin the state of inanhcMxl, you will 
say, thati our reason di>plays itself with 
an excellent glory, and bears a beautiful 
resemblance of the Fountain of Light. 

Yet still it might be urged, that the 
thoughts of mortal men ary^^jli&crable, 
and our devices are but uuci^SjK* For 
the corruptible body presseth down the 
soul, and the earthly tabernacle weighclh 
down the mind that muselh upon many 
things ; and hardly do we guess aright at 
things that are upou earth, and with la- 
bour du wo fi^ the things that arc 
before us. 

But however we may, without indulg- 
ing our vanity, or lather to rebuke and 
mortify it, we may allow that reason docs, 
for a short time, c.\crt ibelf with an ac- 
tive and lively force. It gathers the ex- 
perience, of former ages, and enlarges its 
prospect beyond the life of man, to many 
gcu^atious to conu\ It looks into the 
secrets of iiature with a searching cyc^ 
jmd discovers many important truflis, by 


its diligenynquirics, and curious obses* 
vations. ft furnishes the < mind with 
regular train of thoughts, and lays up thp* 
maxims of wisdom ^d policy in flic 
storehouse of the memory. 

But, alas 1 it doc.s noit continue in one 
stay ; but as soon os it is advanced to 
perfcciion, it declines apace, |»id falls 
aw ay to imperfcctioii agoji). 

Ill our pursuit of knowledge, we 
to lx; rolling up a stone to the top of a 
mountain, which docs not a moment 
there, but with .haste and violence 
down to the bottom. 

Our sun doe% not stand still in tlie 
mnlst of heaven ; but before we can en- 
tirely enjoy’^ the delightful view that -.we 
have gained by its ascent, it snatches 
from it, by its sudden and pjjccipitatfj 
descent. 

Our largest thoughts arc soon conr 
tractecl, am! the mind is lessened and con- 
tilled to narrower notions and opinions. 

'Fhe memory is too frail to retain the. 
characb'rs that were stumped upon it.; 
and though tlicy were deeply engraveu 
as with a pen of iron, yet our heart be- 
comes as the. melting wax, and loses the 
impression. 

1 lave we not known the most valuable 
treasures gathered together by long expe- 
vieuce ? uud have we not coucLuded. thajL 
they could never be wiped out of the 
book of rcnieinbranrc ? But how sofju 
were they lost ? u'c unit by, and lo, they 
u'crc gone ; uc sought them, but thiir 
piave could no xi here be f ound, 

'i’he most artful contrivances, and t)i« 
justest thoughts and couclusious, are 
broken and confounded by the infirmities 
of agts And those loose* fragments that 
still continue, how vdluable soever in 
tliem^clvis, arc no more than the imper- 
fect remains of distant antiquity; and 
they a re' often covered vi- ith dust, and it 
is hard to draw them out of the general 
ruin, and join them together. 

And instead of the regular government 
of reason, there is little to be jfouiid but 
childish imaginations, or indolent dotage. 

The prett*rencc, indeed, is frequently 
given to age, ou the account of its w isdom 
and experience ; but this in rather a sense 
of past tollies, than a new supply of wis-^ 
dom. And the aged having suAcred ship^ 
wreck ou the dangers of humtuv U 4 ; 2 i 
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tiiercforc most capable of ditj^ting the 
tfccxporicnccd youth, to the like 

iui$caATingos. 

It Is- u melancholy truth, that our rea- 
son is aflcctcd with the corruptions of die 
iKJdy ; and’thou^ widely ditlbteiit from 
kin' its nature,' is influenced by *its se- 
vcfh! tfianges, ‘and partakes of its ini- 
pj*ov€n)c*nt ami deoayi. 

And though in death it is divided fi-om 
k, and breaks forth from its earthly pri- 
son, [id ascend to God that gave it ; yet 
diirrhg its conti nuance hero, it is forced 
to be comformablc to this wretched state, 
and to suffer or rejoice with' the nieinbeis 
of the body. 

It secs \mt through a glass darkly; 
and the glass is sullied with every va- 
pour, ai^ brings a mist over the uii- 
dcrstaiKiing. 

Alas ! who can bear this consideration ? 
W'ho can think of these things, aiul not 
be abashed and confounded ? Is iliis our 
admired reason ? Was this once a pure 
itffiitcncc J/owirfg fnmt thv ghn/ of the 
Almighty ^ Was this oiux' adraned with 
the brigiitnoss of the Kvcrlasting ? Was 
this the unsirotted mirror, and the image 
of God’s wisdom? Ilow is it changed by 
our fall ! how different is it from the 
reason of our first parent, that did not 
manifest itself by slow degrees, hut shone 
fbrtli at once a full and perfect day I 
Ilow long might this lamp of God 
have given light to us! even for ever and 
ever, like the seven lumps of fire lliat arc 
burning day and night before the throne I 
But how soon is its oil spent! Ilow s<mjii 
is ourvcssel empty ! The trembling flame 
hastens to depart from us, and is every 
moment fluttering and going away. So 
frail is our reason ! So just an occasion 
docs it afford for humility, if we consider 
it only as subject to natural decay ! But 
how much more will it afford, if we con- 
sider it, 

Secondly, As it is liable to be extin- 
guished by hudden violence. And here 
. I might observe, that every trifle in na- 
ttihs is capable of offering violence to it. 
And though it is placed on a throne, and 
ititrusteil with authority and power, yet 
it is easily ipoved from its place, and de- 
posed by the tumultuous passions. 

Tt cannot bear a surprize, or excess of 
j6y, or an oppressive weight and continu- 
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ance of ^rrovf ; its edge is often ^taken 
away by too close an attention to ono 
thing; and it is as often distracted by 
troubling itself with mjiny. 

If it is not cxcrOised and employed; it 
sinks into a brutish stupidity, and is so 
far from bearing the likeness of God^ 
that it hardly ri'tains the appearance ofn 
man; it buries itself in the heavy matter 
to which it is unitnl, and seems to be 
falli?)g into the dust, with its companion, 
the body. 

And if it cxifciscs itself too much, it 
spends .'uul exhausts its strength : the va- 
riety of thoughts confound it, iind the 
earnestness and intensencss of them, spins 
the till cad too fine, and breaks the chain 
that held tlicin together. 

But passing over these dangers, wc may 
procc‘e(l to consider the deplorable effects 
of violent diseases, and the ruin and ha*- 
\ock which they make in the understand- 
ing. IMien the animal spirits are raised 
into a ferment, and the wild imagination 
has cait off liie governtmrnt of reason^ 
what confusion atid disorder rise in the 
niiiid ! A thousanxl faUe np)>earancc 5 im- 
])ose iiixni it ; and it dcluth's itself with 
the* vainest ihonglits, vainer than even 
the dreams of the night ; wanders to and 
fro, without li.xing upon any thing; and 
has not wisdom to discern either good or 
evil. The* distracted man resembles him 
that was posicssed bp an enil fipirit ; he 
idtimis fallcth into thejirv^ and oft into 
the xcater ; he divclis in desolate places^ 
and it is hard to bind hhtty even'uith 
chains; ahvays crying^ and cutting 
himself Wui stones. 

What a miserable creature is the man 
whose reason is either departed from him, 
or has not power enough to restrain his 
jiassion, or jircvont the outrage that he 
offers to himself ! 

'rh<Tc cannot be a more mortifying 
spectacle to men ; there can hardly be a 
more pleasing one to the enemy of man- 
kind, than such a distracted creature, 
that preys upon himself, and is the ob- 
ject of hrs own remorseless crucltyi and 
brutish fury. 

And the case of the idiot also bespeaks 
our deep concern and humility. 

This unhappy case not always ow« 
ingto an onginal defect in nature^ but 
frequently proceeds from a surprising 
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sliot*k and alteration. And the man that 
was just now endued witli reason, and a 
suflicii'ut portion of un<k*rsiarKling, is in 
an iri'^tant deprived of it, and loses all 
the notices And distinctions of things. 
Jlis mind is as it were hlottcd out, or co- 
vered with ii veil that cannot be taken otf. 
And hr Ii\rs, moves, and has his being, 
witliout any srn.-(‘ or notion of it, and 
seems to continue in life, only to shew 
his weakness, and e^pose the multitude 
of liis in/irmities. 

And the clearest iimlerslanding is li- 
able to this universal failure, if l!i<‘ brain 
be bereaved of its usual sic[}ply ol spirits, 
or oppressed with too quick si return of 
iheiri, and toogreata clsargr. The strain- 
ing' or si ac?\r nine, (»f the nerve s disturbs 
the hannony of tlio tlioughls, and a fatal 
bruise breaks the wboie IVaino of tii 
mind. 

Dreiulful also arc tlie ennseq nonces of 
a pals^ or apoplex, which ^trikes with an 
unexpected force, and lea\cs only a lan- 
guishing life, and a confused understand- 
iiig. 

One part of tlie body becomes a dead 
uncomfortable weight to the other; and, 
while the wuhevid nu'in hers <‘an scarcely 
bear each other's \\eakne^s, reason is also 
bereaved of its natural quickness, and 
forgets Its piut conceptions, losing tlie 
niis(‘riible remainder of life in the sleep 
of a lingering death. 

And tJu'se fatal slicikcsnot only impair 
it, hut freijiienlly extinguish it at once. 

JiCt us suppose it man to be in the most 
perfect state that ever was enjdiMf in this 
norld: 

Let his reason have the ino.st piercing 
sagacity in discerning, the most eurious 
eye in observing, and the most faithful 
memory to retain its observations : 

Ia'I his judgjmmt be enriched with all 
the wisdom of former ages, his knowledge 
extend to every art iind science, and 
spitrod itself over the^n, as the waters co- 
ver the seas : 

Let him understand the interests of 
courts, the state of nations, the conduct 
ing of armies : 

LK him form tlie most complete bwly 
of law to govern fiitmxiigcnc rations, and 
ftveave the ^rloscst bchemes of [K>licy, to 

t tablislidie regular succession of princes : 
Let hU molutions be stedfast^ his pur- 


poses generous, and his soul as ditfusive 
as charity itself : ■ 

And, above all, let him be thoroughly 
acquainted with the fountains of wisdom, 
the holy Scriptures ; let him uiulerstand 
their glorious truths, as far as they can 
be comprehended by human reason ; and 
my the most aw'fiil regard to those sub-* 
iiner mysteries that pass man's under^ 
standing. Yet at the height of this per- 
fection, if his blood should break through 
its appointedl|b<>iiodg, and that drc>adful 
messenger of death, an apojilex, should 
arrest him; liis reason will go down in 
the midst of hisaourse, and no more send 
forth its enlivening beams upon earth ; 
his memory will lose sill the'storcs that 
were distinctly ranged within it ; his 
judgment will be spoiled of all its wis^ 
dom ; his knowledge will la* turned into 
dai kne-^St bis policy imuivelled, his 4 x»so- 
lutions broken, bis generous inteiUinna 
disappoint* d, his precepts of morality 
erased, and liis tiiMne conceptions scat* 
tered away, 

Ilow terrible is this change! hdw 
amazing this devastatiini ! 

Ami though periiaps it is impossible 
to lind the man that can entirely answer 
the chauvclcr that we ha\c drawn; yet 
we may remrmbiT (but we must remem^ 
her it with the greatest regret; that a lute 
fatal seizure bcreaNt’d the* world of one 
(Dr. .Smalridg**! of tlie noblt st capacities 
that ever was rilled with duine and human 
learning. 

And the church mubt for ever bewail 
the surpiizing death of an excellent pre- 
late, under whose shadow she thought 
herself safe at the close of the evening, 
though he was snatched I’rom her at thu 
opening n*' the morning, 

But she must •ivfvp for /irrse(f\ not for 
him for keis numbered amongst the saints ^ 
and shines /'(<■ the stars inihcjirmanient. 

It is indcoil an afilicting consideration 
that reason is subject to natural decay, 
that it is also liable to be. cxtingiibsluxl by 
sudden violence. Hut these arc only to 
1)0 lamented, as misfortunes incident to 
our nature. 

. Hut there is a more afflicting conside* 
ration arises from our ftiuhs. For, 

Thirdly, It is frequently impaiied and 
lost by moral corruption.' Our reason, 
though of a purer substance and greutar 
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cxccHence tliati the- body, w afiodoJ 
by Its union wilh it, and disordered l)y 
the infirinitics that altciul it* and not 
only by its unavoidable infirmities, but 
by. its chosen corruptions; ^id every 
i-'ice weakens its power and sullies its 
light ;^an(J as the violence of the will and 
the irregularity of the aftcctions increiuses, 
the authority of reason is lesbcn<*d, anil 
the foree of its di.scemnici>t gradually 
taken aw-ay. 

The gratification of nu^J^sts destroys 
its -vital iVainc; ; gluttony fttiflc*s it ; and 
drunkemicss overpowers it, like a rapid 
stream that has broken doM^n its proper 
bounds. 

'I'he furhes that rise from a loaded 
stomach darken the understanding; and 
•excess in drinking disturbs the order of 
4he thoughts, and fills ihc mind with ab- 
:Surd incoherent trillcs ; and an habitual 
compliance with our sinliil lusts, changes 
our justest conceptions of things into 
■atupid dotage and iorgelfulnoss. 

llcasou, when it is made subservient 
to vice, is coiulemned to Ncdiuehadnez- 
yar*s fate, 7 1 is flriun fVow wen, and 
forced to dwell with the bcaaia. And in- 
stead of ascending to the presence of 
God, it is held captive in the loathsome 
prisons of sin. 

There is nothing that more efiectually 
shews the weakness of reason than its 
yielding to our vicious appetites, and 
stooping down to corruption. 

A Mil to convince us how little vve should 
'depend upon it, and liow unsale it is to 
lean to our own understanding, God is 
-sometiiiKHi pleased to jiermft even the 
wisest of im ri, men that iire endued wdth 
the greatest abilities, the sharpest wit, and 
tlic (leepest learning, to depart from the 
dignity of their nature, and prostiliiu* 
their glorious faculties to the service of 
the most Rhameful sins. 

Hence lliey are often unequal to thcni^ 
•dyes in their conduct, and act incon- 
•sistently with thei r ow n j udginent . i Icucc 
they arc exposed to the scorn even of the 
weak and ignorant, and are made a re- 
buke to the foolish. 

And better were it for them to live in 
Egyptian darkness, than to act in con- 
tempt of the plainest conviction, and of- 
fend Uieir reason and conscience^ which 
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shed such an abundance of liglit upon 
them. 

What a remarkable instance of human 
frailty was Solomon ; How wUe was kf 
in his youth, and <is d Jtood JiUed with 
understanding! His ztoul covered fkt 
whole varth^ and the largeness of his 
heart was exen as the sand on the sea 
shore, (Eccles. xlvii. 14, 15.) He spake 
of trees, from the cedar that is in Lebanon, 
even to the hyssop that springelh out 0 / 
thewaU : lie spake also of beasts and of 
foul, and of creeping things, and of 
jishes. ( I K ings, i V. 33,) 

And above all, he shcw'cd the excel- 
lence of his underetamling in choosing 
wisdom rather than riches and honour ; 
and in adorning the temple of God with 
the most beautiful glory. 

Vet this seemingly perfect man was en- 
snared by the love of strange women, and 
turned away his heart from the Lord, 
With many fair speeches they caused him 
to yield ; with the Jiailcring of' their 
lips they forced him to follow ether 
gods. 

And so miserably was lu.‘ d^'Iudcd, that 
he wait after the goddess of the 7.ido^ 
nians, the abomination of Moab, and 
evc7i Molcch, the abomination of the 
children of Ammon, 

And so far did lie debase liiinself, as 
to fall down ai# worsliip every idol that 
the multitude of his wives and concu- 
bines S(*t up. 

So vain and weak a thing is human 
reason ! 

Haying gone through tho several par- 
ticularS^roposed, lit me draw a few 
practical inferences from them. And, 
rirst, Since our reason advances by 
a slow and difficult pmpress, and then 
hastens to decay ; let us possess ottr- 
selves with an humble opinion of jf, 
and never entertain haughty and pre- 
sumptuous thoughts. 

Let us look into the deep things of 
God, as the angels do, with a religious 
awe and reverence, and let us nevor be 
so vain and insolent as to reject those 
important truths that exceed the measure 
of our capacities, or to disbelieve every 
thing ihac wc cannot entiiviy coinprc- 
Uend. ^ 

It was pride (as we may justly pre* 
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Uumc) that cast down Lucifer from 
heaven. t 

When Nebuchadnezzar^ s heart reus 
iiffcdiip, and hi$ mind hardened in pride^ 
he tons deposed f fom his hingh/ fhronc^ 
and they took hU i^hryjront turn, (Dan. 
V. 20.) 

And when lUrod received the Uas- 
J>hcmous applause of the i)eople, and gaxe 
not Godthv pjory^ the I'f the Lord 
smote htm^ and he ga\ c up the ghost, 
(Acts, xii. 23.) 

And pride is the fountain of all those 
errors and licresie.s* iljai overspread the 
world with so mii;hty a delude, that 
every good man cannot but tremble for the 
£irk of God. 

Ikit if we consider the jrrow th and dif- 
ferent measures of our own capacities, 
and the vastly greater difl'ercnce of others, 
V'c shall see the folly of inakio,; onr 
judgment the standard of truth, ami di^- 
cliiining to receive any thing that is not 
•rxactly equal to it. 

In our infancy we liavc no conception 
of many things that afterwards are easy 
und obvious to us. Tlie first opening of 
tlie undcrsutiiding shews us Init a eon- 
fused and douhtful prospect, and we re- 
semble the blind man. who us soon ag he 
was restored to sight, looked vp and saidy 
/ see men, as trees, zialking, (Murk, 
viii. 24.) » 

But when our understanding is enlarg- 
ed, we, attain to a plainer disccrnuieiit, as 
he saxo every man clearly (vers. 2o.), 
w'hcn he w'as blessed with a more per- 
fect recovery. ^ , 

The di.scoverIc.s of latter Ages have 
brought us to the knowledge of many arts 
und scienc<-s that were hiJ Iroin the for- 
mer: and it cannot enter into the heaits 
of some to conceive, what others jusily 
believe; and that which seems impossible 
to some men, is possible with oiIrm's. 

And therefore since limited cn'aturesi 
arc not all contined to the same measure, 
but enlarge their knowledge to dillercnt 
degrees, certainly we should allow that 
the infinite vvisdoia of God docs twteiid 
itself beyond the utmost compass of our 
thoughts. 

Even our senses arc capable of im- 
provement, and may be enlivened with a 
quicker p^eptiou of their proper ob« 


jects. And w'crc God to give m a larger 
luimlier of senses, w c might be ac^^uainted 
with a grcaicr variety of objects, and be- 
hold a wider scone upen4)cioTe ws. . 

And if this mny not iivqiroperly be siip- 
posetl of our senses, we may upon better* 
grounds suppoho, that God, in h)» dtic 
time, will exalt our reason to a moi^e com* 
prehensivc view than it yet enjoys. 

I low foolish and slow ef heart to be* 
Ueve, were the hio disciples that •went to 
Lmmavs ! (take, xxiv.) Though, they 
conversed tlieir Saviour, and heard 
him expound the. scriptures concerning 
himself, yet^ he seemed to be only a 
stranger lu Israel. 

Their hearts burned withm them in- 
di'cd, while he talked with them by the 
way ; hut till their eyes were opened, they 
knrxc him not. 

And in like manner, we arc fora long 
time held in ignorance of those thingv 
that arc not ditliciilt in themselves, and 
arc written in so pi.iin acharacLcr, that 4c 
that runs may read them, 

Ainl iis in tlic progress of our reivson, 
w'e obtain new measures of knowledge, 
*io in its decay, our mind loses them 
again, and becoi))Cb as if it had never 
obtained theiu. 

We should therefore, bringevery thought 
into .subjection to God, and wait with pa- 
tience and submission till that great and 
glorious day when our reason will shine 
forth, as at the liist, and be raist‘d to the 
immediate enjoy inenl of the fountain of 
light. 

^Secondly, Since it is liable to be cx- 
tiiiguislied by sudden violence, let us em- 
brace the pre.sent opportunity, and exer- 
cise this distingui-liing faculty, wliile it is 
yet in its perfect brightness. 

Theacfiftcd time, the day of salva- 
ti^p, is but of a short continuance, ami 
ilie night will jjuickly coyne, in which no 
man can xvark, ./Vnd heiorc it is yet 
night, our lamp may be snatched away, 
our candlestick be removed. And if wo 
survive our reason, we cannot live to aii- 
swer the purposes of life ; for we shall 
be incapable of performing a reasonable 
service. 

And though it should not be totally 
extinguished, yet if it is much impaired, 
our virtue will be a very imperfect obla- 
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lion* an<l the blind and maimed cannot 
be iiu acceptable sacrifice to God. 

Let- us thcnd’orc <lcvotc our reason to 
tlie author and giver of it, while it hoars 
tlie liveliest roscmblarxc of liiin that gave 
it. ' 

Let us use it aright this very moinimt ; 
and^et not the day depart from us before 
we have done our duty, lest our sun 
should rise no more. 

Thirdly and lastly, Since our reas<»n is 
frequently iinpiiiicd and 1011 ^ by moral 
corruption, let us abstain from sin, tl»at 
lias so fatal an ettcct u})on it, and never 
quench this heavenly ricirne#by oft’oring 
unnatural \i(jh*iu'c to it. 

Lot us e0lploy it as it ought U» bo cin- 
ployed, in meditaiing upon the law ol 
God, and finding out the tr<‘abUies of di- 
\iiU‘ wisdom. 

lliis will daily impru\e it, and gi\o a 
larger conijin's t(» our thoughts aii<l eon- 
ceptions. Our capaciliis will cvtoiid 
themselves, smd the pur<-sT plou'^uros will 
dow into than, an<l>ioUi us poifoct satis- 
faction. 

If wo are i‘nsKivcd hy mu, wo may in- 
deed irnagim*, that the impairing (»ur roa- 
,son will give us peace and socurilv- iUit 
it is a false an<l iroadicrous peace ; and 
how much s'Kwer vve weaken our reason, 
\et the dreadful day will come when it 
will recover its strength, and execute re- 
venge upon us. 

iV we admire it only as llie atheists do, 
and abuse it to the denial of God, wo de- 
grade our nature. Tor, accortling to the 
atheists’ opinion, it is barely corruptible 
matter ; it sprung from the womb of the 
earib,aiKt all its admired thoughts perish 
in the grave. 

But if we believe it to bo the gift of 
God, and make a grateful use of it; 
though it is subject to natuial dei ay-; 
tbougli it may bo, for a lime, e.xtinguish- 
cd by a sudden violence; ^ct it will live 
Jiereufter, in a better state, whcie no tle- 
cay, no violence, no corruption, can come 
pear to hurt it. 


» E R M O N CtXXVir. 

By Thomas Neji'UN, M.A. 

Fear, and Disquiet the necessary 
Consequences of Siu. 

[Prftoclied liefurc the University of Oxford, nt' 
Ma^dali'HK Coliefa', on St. John BaptisCis 
Day, 17i20.] 

IsaIaH, Ivii. !20, 21* 

The wicked arc like a troubled sea, when it 
iiiiinoi rcht, whosti waters up mire ami 
flirt. 'I'bcrc is no peace, saith my God, to 
the w irked. 

Tiir God of Justice and Power ha» 
thieabiiod to raitt storrp mid tempest 
upon t/*c zt.icked : This shaft he their por- 
tion in the other world, (Psal. xi. 6'.) 

And there is nothing can give us .so 
just a notion of their distractions, their 
anguish, llieir confusion, even in this life, 
as the comparison which the Ibdy Spirit 
of God lias made in llii‘ words of the 
text. • 

Wlien they are labouring Under a sense 
(»f guilt, juid an apfirehension of punisli- 
meiit, their restless minds are wrought 
up into llu‘ liiglubt ferment, torn witli 
contrary passion^ and tossed to and fro 
with fear ami anxiety ; and as the boiling 
waters east up ?nirc and dirt from the 
bottom of the ^rt<it deep, so the raging 
waves ot their troubled hearts inrow up 
all their filth and corruption from their 
secret hiding places, and are perpefual/tf 
foamins; out their oim shame, (Jude, l.J.) 

When their iniquity comes up before 
them, it cov( rstlnun with the idaclcness. 
of darkness. And when the light hrfiikfi 
ill upon lliem, it atlrights them, like the 
Midden flubhes of Uglilning, which add 
horror to the night of btorin and .empe.st. 

’I bis is actually their case, as we arc 
assured by liiin who knows tin' secrets of 
tile heart, ainl tliorouglily discerns tiic 
passion, the shaine^ the fear, the me- 
lancholy and despair which torment a 
wounded spirit. 

And as they do actually suffer this 
amazing punishment, so it is absolutely 
necessary that they should ; ^pr it is 
grounded upon the unchangeable nature 
of things, and the eternal difference be- 
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tv'ocn pood and evil: and how much 
lliti makers in iniquity may boast 

llit'ir imaginary slronptli ; though they 
proiTiLsethemselv^ liberty and peace, and 
in ilje pride of Soir hearts protend to 
enjoy the greatest satisfaction ; yet their 
hojies are vain, their promises dec eitful ; 
J'or (here /.y Jfu peace^ saith nnf Ood^ to 
the u.ickcd. Their sins arc spears and 
arrou's^ and they pierce them through 
(de a sharp sxvnrd ; and they know not 
’\liich nay to turn tlieiiiselves, for they 
h.'ue no grounds to support their conli- 
denee. 

And we ought to adore the goodness of 
Crod lor making their guilt mo uneasy to 
tlicm; for if we have any tenderness for 
oiirseKcs, certainly this immediate pu- 
nishment of sin must deter us from xialk^ 
wg ift. the L'Ouvsi'l of the nn^otllff : or if 
we sire* so foolish as to purchase this dis- 
fjuiet, by entering into tlie paths of wick- 
edness ; yet as s<ioii as we have gotten 
this sad experience, one would think it 
should effectually di'^courago us from 
sfiindni^ in (he tcay of xsinners\ or .s/V/f/zg* 
f 7 J (he sect of the scotiful, (l*sal. i. I.) 
'1 hat it may have this happy effect upon 
us, Let us, 

First, Lonsidcr the dreadful condition 
of those men, wlio are like a troubled 
sea, xrhi'fi it cannot rest, ichose xiatcrs 
cast vp wire and dirt. And, 

Secondly^ 'llie causes of their dis- 
<*juit‘t, or \\ iiy i/icrc can be no peace to 
the xcicked^ 

And, first, We are to consider the 
dreadful condition of those men, who 
are like a troubled sea^ xchen it cannot 
f'est^ xekose xcaters cast up mire and dirt. 

llie great (heat or of the world has 
placed every thing in a wonderful order; 
but he has shewn the exactest care in 
man, the chief of his earthly creatures. 
All his facilltits arc appointed to ansuer 
some important end, and arc placed in a 
regular subordination to one another for 
the certain attainment of it. And whilst 
he obeys the Author of his being, and 
keeps the rank in which he was ordained 
to nlo^c, there is a most delightiul har- 
mony ■ his breast ; his reason com- 
manding him to do his duty; bis af- 
fections ^ickening him in the perform- 
ance of it ; his will rejoicing to discharge 
it; and his conscience applauding him 


for it, and giving a pleasing foretaste of 
the favour and approbation of God. 

But if lie indulges his sinful appetites, 
his affections become unruly, and get the 
dominion over him ; his will urges him 
on to his destruction at the command of 
every passion ; his reason is forced to 
stoop to those actions which it loaths 
and abhors; and his conscience conti« 
iiually pursues him with the just coill- 
plaints of the injuries which he haiof- 
fered to it. . 

And the punishment which he inflicts 
upon himself is the more grievous, be- 
cause the Htroxn sticks fast in htm^ and 
cleaves to his soul, 'i lierc arc many ar- 
guments to ullevintc and tak#kff the edge 
of worldly c\i Is which can bring no relief 
under the torments of a guilty conscience. 
For those are sfunctime at a distance from 
us, and we may hope to e'^cape, or partly 
divert them ; or if they fall upon us, they 
may only alhet. the body, wdiile the mind 
retires into itse lf and enjoys its proper 
happiness. But. the sinner has no place 
to flee unto; no fence against himself, 
lie is his own tormentor, and the sens^of 
his sin and folly possesses all the retircu- 
inents of Ids heart, and tills every fa- 
culty of his soul, it is abont his pathy 
and about his bed, and follows him in all 
his XL ays. 

And that all-seeing God, wdio is pre- 
sent with us in every occurrence, and in 
every thought, will not suffer him to 
escape from his bosom-enemy, but con- 
strains him Ui cry out in the bitterness of 
his anguish, ll hither shall 1 go from 
fuy xvounded spirit t Whither shall I go 
from its presence t If 1 endcav'our to 
climb up info heaven, it opprcs.ses me 
with a vvidght that is intolerable: Jf / 
go dou'rt to hell, there it will be a 4 iconn 
that •will never dir; a fre that mv Or 
u'ill be quenched: If I fake the xi:ings 
of ike morning, and remain in tht nt- 
iermost parts of the sea, there 1 sltall 
behold a icseinblance of my conditioil; 
and when 1 hear the sea and ike xomes 
roaring, and Stee the hearts of men fail^ 
ing them forjear, I shall feel a greater 
disorder in my own breast, and be more 
violently shaken with the confusion of my 
own thoughts : If I say, peradveninre 
the darkndss shall ccrcer mcy the ungrate- 
ful light will shew my guilt; and dispksy 
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£kll my shame, with a bnght and glaring 
evidence. 

It this sense of guilt, this terrible 
conviction, that stung the accursed Cain, 
when said unto the Lord, w/?/ punish- 
^ucnt is greater than 1 van hear. Behold 
(says he) thou ha<it driven me out this 
dap from the face of the earthy and from 
face 1 shall he hid. And 1 shall be 
a fugitive and a vagabond in the cartlu 
(Geo. iv. 13, 14,) But his pvinishracnt 
was rendered more; exquisite by a linn 
assurance, that though he wiindore<l to 
and fro, he could not tly froni himself, 
and viheresoc\er he was, he^ouhl still 
be found out by this his enemy. In the 
most distaillk countries lie would be 
forced to hear the cries of his consci- 
ence; and e\ery one whom he met 
woiilil bring to his remembrance the 
murther of Ins broihor. 

The conscience (»f llie wicked is always 
writing bitter things against them, and 
every acculont renews the tlionglus of 
their past uiiqinty, and takes olf tlic veil 
of forgetfulness ; and it appears in all its 
ho/Tor ami defovniit} in tlie day of e\il : 
when outward calamities straiten and be- 
siege them, then they feel the most sharp 
ami piercing agonies within : and when 
the, world frowns upon them, they can 
b.avo no comfort from themselves ; no 
prospccsof any thing but hell gaping be- 
lorc ihctn. 

Ilow did the hearts of dosepirs bie- 
thrcii smile and reproach them wiieii 
they were driven by biiiiiiic into Egypt, 
whither they had sent their innocent bro- 
ther, ami wlien they were brought into 
a seeming necessity, either of snatching 
the comforts ot Jacob’s old age from his 
affectionate embraces, or of suft’ering 
bonds, imprisonment, and death ! Then 
they were forced to acknowledge, that 
they uere vc/y guilty concerning their 
brother ; and they could expect no re- 
lief, no compassion, because they saw 
the anguish of his soul when he besought 
tkeniy and they would nojt hear; and 
were their affliction the greatest that 
could be endured, yet they could not 
, but allow of the equity of tlicir punish- 
ment ; tJurefore is this distress come 
wpon us. (Gen. xlii. 21.) 

Guilt is naturally, attended with feai* 
mii juspicion; and the soul that is pol- 


luted with il, is in perpetual dread of & 
AvaTchfiii eye that looks dlKvn upon it,; 
and an almighty hand that is ready (o 
punish it. And the le^^t appearance of. 
danger sounds tlie alarm, and all its sins 
throng fortli, as if they wero^4t wakened 
by the surprising summons, Arise^ ye 
dtad^ and vmne to judgment. 

We have a very remarkable instanca 
of this sudden uppreliension, this sur- 
prising fear, in the licentious Herod, Thia 
great wic ked man flared the impartial 
John the Baptist, because he was a just 
man and an holy. But he feared him 
much more, when he had, sacrificed the 
preacher of righteousness to the imjie- 
noiis demands of the wanton llenxlias^ 
and rashly permitted her to execute, re- 
venge upon him, Ulu n the fame of the 
blessed Jesus uas spread {iht'oad, far tlie 
7/nght!/ xi'or/cs that were done by him and 
hfs diseip/es^ hug Urrod heard of him ^ 
and he said, that John the Baptist was. 
risi n from the dead^ and therefore mighty 
narks did s/{t\i forth i/tcinselvcs in him. 
(Mark, vi. 14.) 

Ollu rs pleased themsches with uncer- 
tain con jectures concerning him, saying, 
that it id Elias ; or that it is a prophet^ 
or as one af the prophets, (Mark, vj. i,5.) 
But Herod could not but make a conclu- 
sion, that lilh'd him, with horror. It is 
John the Baptist Xi hoin 1 beheaded ; he 
IS risen from the dead. (Ver. l6.) 

I'hough he knew not of any resurrec- 
tion, yet his guilt told him that he was 
actually risen ; and lie believed that he 
was come to proclaim his own innocence, 
and bring him to an account for his in- 
justice and cruelty ; and that therefore 
mighty works did shew forth themselves 
in him (vers. 14.), to give testimony to 
the integrity of John, and discover tlie 
guilt of the murlherer. 

And wc may suppose, tlikt when the 
vail of the temple teas rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom, and the earth 
quaked, and the rocks rent, and the 
graves were opened, and many bodies of 
saints which slept ai ose, and came out of 
the graves, and went into the Holy city, 
and appeared unto many (Mat. xxvii. 
51, 52, 53.), then Herod feared greatly, 
and his heart was shaken aq||» rent like 
tbe rocks, and the dark comers of it were 
opened; 2 »d all liis sins came forth and 
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€^ppcafcd to ; and he could not but 
say of St. Johrt, as the Centurion did of 
the ducificd Jc.sus^ Ceriainltf ihu was a 
right rous m n! (jLuke, xxiii. 47-) 

How was the perfect and upright Job 
affected with liis sufferings, wlieii God 
seemed to have forsaken him,^ and was 
pleased to try him in the furnace of 
affliction / The arroxes of the Almighty 
(says he) are vnikin wze, the poison wliere^ 
of drinheth vp my spirits ; the terrors 
of God do set themselves in army 
against me. Therefore 1 tviU rot re^ 
frain my mouthy I trill speak in- the an- 
guish of my spirit^ I tvHl complain in 
the bitterness of my soul. (Job, vi, 4.--- 
vii. 11.) 

And yet he had this to comfort him, 
that he suffered not for any iniquity in 
his handsy that his prayer teas pitrCy that 
ho could say with ronfidence, Behold 
wy witness is in heaven y and my record 
is on high. (Job, xvi. 17. 19.) 

How much more then must the wicked 
endure, who arc assured that they have 
provoked an Almighty enemy ! Their 
sins testify again^ thcniy their trans- 
gressions arc with theWy and as for their 
iniquities y they know them. They ha\e 
sinned presumptuously, and forfeited tiic 
favour of God, and he has set them as a 
mark against him, so that they are a 
burden to themsehvs. (Job, vii. 20.) 
TV hen they lie down, they say when shall 
we arise, and the night be gone I and 
they are full <f tossings to and fro, to the 
dawning of the day. (^Job, vii. 4.) When 
they say, our bed shall comfort at, our 
couch shall ease our complaint, then they 
are scared vnth dreams, and terrified 
with visions. (Job, vii. 13, 14.) 

Of this wc have experience, whciiso- 
over we have done any sinful action. It 
tmiibles our thoughts, and interrupts our 
rest by J^conf^sed conscious- 

ness of ginlt, and a dreadful expectation 
of punishment: and before wc arc en- 
tirely awake in the morning, wc find a 
clog ujmn our spirits; and though wc 
cannot distinctly remember the occasion 
of it, our heart tells us thert^ is a heavy 
charge against us, which strikes a d^imp 
upon the enjoyments of the following 
day ; and the upbraiding remembrance of 
it still returns, and as often as wc look 
into our breasts, our shame rises before us. 


A guijty conscience always ca^s tip 
its loathsome burthen, like those burning 
mountains that throw up fire out of tbhir 
bowels, or like the daniilocl, the smote of 
whose forwent ascendeth up for ever and 
ever. (Rev. xiv. 1 1.)' 

We see the roi^summation of misery in 
the treacherous fudafi, when he itjpejiltcd 
of his falsehood to his Lord, add Stpffghf 
again the thirty pieces of silver, the price 
of him that was valued, to the d^ief 
priests and ellers, saying; 1 have sinned 
in that I have betrayed the innocent 
blood, (Matt, xxvii. 9. 4.) 

They treated him with the utmost con- 
tempt, and said, What is tha^o us I see 
thou to that ; and he was mb despised 
by himself, and became the object of his 
own hatred and indignation, so that his 
soul chose strangling and death rather 
than his life, (.lob, \ii* 13.) 

And into this restless state the signer 
will certainly fall unless he makes basic to 
be reconciled to God. For all his, arts 
will be ineffectual and unable to lull hi# 
conscience into a lasting security. The 
closest train of pleasures will have so]pc 
interruption ; the loudest noise of mirth 
will be silenced by the cries of guilt ; and 
though he endeavour to strengthen him- 
self in iniquity, yet tlic number of ins 
sins will not render him altogether in- , 
sensible of fear, they will only<e«/? up 
wrath against the day of wrath, and the 
evils which he has multiplied against 
himself, will one da}\/i?n/ him out. 

When the hour of calamity or sickness 
comes upon him, the sins of his youth 
will lise in judgment against him, and 
the bl.'U’k catalogtiijM vices which ho cn- 
dcavoun d to er:is(A)r conceal, will ap- 
pear in plain and indelible characters; 
when he casts up the account of his sins, 
be shall be seized with fear and tr^m- 
bJin^, and his own iniquities shall con- 
vince him to his face (Wisd. iv. 20.) : 
his conscience w'ill constrain him to At- 
tend tocher accusations, ^nd will hot per- 
mit the temples of his h^ad to take hty 
rest (Psil. cxxxii. he has no hopes 
in this life, no, prospect of happiness in 
the other. His ])rescnt condition is 
grievous to be. bume, and his expectation 
is full of misery. He has no stay or 
port, no anchor, to hold him &st,'bi|t/ji|i^ 
driven about arid tossed by the 
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of a tempest which can never be stilled. 
He can never entertain the least thoughts 
of peace, but is at utter enmity with his 
peason,^ with conscience, with his 
God. 

And how vshat u the hope of the hy^ 
pocrite though he hath gained y tchen Ood 
tqketh away kU soul ? Terrors take hold 
on.hiih as^icqters, a tempest stcaleth him 
awdfl the night* The east-wind car- 
Ti€th '%im awayy and he depart eth ; and^ 
as {^^storniy hurlcth him out of his place* 
(Job, xxvii. 8. 20, 21, 22.) For God 
casts upon him^ and will not spare y he 
would fam fee out of his hand ; hut 
there ts no t^sc aping y for horrible is the 
end of the ;^right ecus. ' iii. IJ).) 

Which brings me to consider, 

I^Condly% The causes of their disquiet, 
o1^ xchy there can be no peace to the 
wicked. 

And the first and plainest cause of it, 
is a natural sense of the baseness and ma- 
lignity of We must necessarily trace 
it from this; for it could not so gencially 
prevail, were it not essential to the nature 
of in£U), and were there not a leal difler- 
enfe between good and evil. 

In all nations and ages, fear and dis- 
quiet have been the inseparable compa- 
nions of guilt, and no circumstances of 
life could be a sufficient guard against 
them. And God has made us liable to 
suffer the stings of conscience, that the 
wicked might twt go unpunished in any 
state or condition ; and though they 
should seem to prosper, yet they might 
have a secret worm to prey upon and 
consume all their enjoyments. 

And this will alW|>^ be the case as 
Iqi^ us reason has %J^aulhority in the 
wtSicl. For the minJ of man is endued 
with a power of distinguishing b<‘tween 
good and evil; and it does nut form un- 
certain, arbitrary notions of things, but 
Judges by a standing rule, and cannot 
caspy depart from its regular judgment. 
When virtue and vice present themselves 
before it, it presently perceives that the 
one i? repugnant, and the other agreeable 
to it’; and the more' it meditates upon 
them, so much the more it confirms its 
first dislike, and ratifies its just approba- 

r ; and it is not in the pqwer of fancy 
inclination to, reverse Uie sentence, 
iiatttxe of things is not subservient 


to a wantog humour, or be bent aimI 
turned by our unreasonabl^esires. 

Hence it is, that the sinner has s^ch 
mighty contest with Lin|self before he cau 
bii'ak through the restraints that are laid 
upon him. He cannot hut Know that he 
is acting to the prejudice of tiis reason, 
his reputation, and his intercut; and must 
endure many throes and agonies, give ^ 
terrible shock to his nature, ai,id overturn 
its beautiful order, before he can descend 
to the commtssioiyif a sLu. 

And he cannot entirely coaquer. his 
reluctance ; fur when he complies with 
the flattering temptation, he blushes at 
the thoughts of it, and yields with trem- 
bling knees, and a misgiving heart, r 
And tliough he would imagine fora 
time that all is well, when the use of his 
reason is suspended, and his si'nscs are 
wrapt up in the enjoyment of sinful plea- 
sures, } et he cannot Jong enjoy the delu- 
sion. lor nothing that is unnatural can 
be lasting; and, notwithstanding all his 
endeavours, he must return to himself. 

And then with what disdain docs he 
behold the loathsome object ? >Yilh w hat 
reproaches does he accuse himself of 
folly ! 1 Je discerns the baseness and de- 

formity of sin ; and cau hardly bear to 
remember (and yet be xnUbt remember), 
that he is fallen from the dignity cf a ra- 
tional creature, and become more con- 
temptible. than the worm that crawlclh 
upon the ground. 

Though he labours often to reconcilo 
himself to his great enemy, yet he cannot 
subdue his aversion, or prevail over his 
impartial thoughts ; for they will some- 
times exert themselves, and whensoever 
tliey do, bis sin will be unable to stand 
the test of bis serious consideration. . 

Reason will find some sober intervals 
in which it will call him to an accouiU; 
some melancholy hoMf|fs^n4||||pch it will 
reprove, upbraid, torment 

The heathen had this sense of things 
to give testimony against, their sinful ac- 
tions ; and as they concluded that virtue 
should be chosen, were it considered only 
as its own reward ; so they were fully 
convinced that vice was to be avoided, 
were there no other consequexxce of it but 
its immediate punii^hment. 

And their fabulous descriptions of a 
state of misery; and of wldips^ aud scor^ 
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f and furicj, were derived from the 
reaj aiiguishjprhich they felt within them- 
telves, and from the severe lashes, the 
sharp atings, the restless indignation of 
their own mii^. 

r And this judgment of sin has univer^ 
•ally prevailed, and virtue recommended 
itself by its natural worth and excellence; 
and vice would have been condemned 
had there been no law to condemn it. 

Another cause of the disquiet that at- 
tends a sinful state, is the expectation of 
a t'uture judgment, which had taken root 
in the minds of men, even before God 
hail declared unto us, that /fc hed ap^ 
pointed a day in xchich he xcould judge 
the fcorld (Acts, xvii. 31.), and the per- 
son that should administer Justice in that 
solemn trial. 

For the privilege of reason, which ren- 
ders us far more excellent than the infe- 
rior ranks of creatures, docs also render 
us capable of giving an account of our 
actions; and as it was natural to con- 
clude that we were the work of an all- 
wise B,cing, so it was reasonable to ex- 
pect thqt he should call us to answer for 
the discharge or abuse of our great trust. 

And every man has in himself a lively 
emblem of the manner of proceeding in 
the future examination, and an earnest of 
the sentence that will be pronounced. 
For we find a tribunal erected in our 
hearts, and a judge sitting upon it, and 
summoning all our tliouglits, words, and 
actions, to appear^before it. 

We are brought to tliis careful review, 
though our wills strive against it; and we 
cannot but judge of them acc(»rding to 
their different nature and qualities, though 

would fain confound the distinction, 
and call evil good^^nd gvod evil. 

When we do u'cN, our conscience tells 
us, that wr shall H accepted. When we ' 
do illy assure us, that sin 

lieth attfW and it whispers to us, 
that we Ihould stand in awe of this bosom 
^wjtness and judge, because it bears not 
the sword in lain; that it is the mi- 
nister of Gody a revenger to execute 
urath upon them that do evil (Rom. 
xiii. 4:); arid therefore it concerns us 
to a deterence to it, because there 
is a hi^er court hi which wc must ap- 
pear, a greater tribunal at which wc 


musft stand io give aw accounts u just 
and righteous God. 

And this expectation of a judg)inefit*to 
come, has fi’eqactitly checked 
sinner, and interrupted his mirm jdtd 
jollity ; and whilst he has been ttnming 
in the ways of kis heart, and in the sight 
of his eytSy be has been troubled witli 
the ill-boding admonition, Kimf thou, 
that for all these things God dlttf^ring ' 
thee into judgment. (Eccles. xi. 9‘L And 
the bare possibility of it is enouj^ to 
confound and district even those '* that 
will not believe any more. 

Since, theiif the wioked are like a 
troubled sea, when it rest, and 

their disquiet is the ndlBary conse- 
quence of sin ; let us conslrer the folly 
of embracing it for the sake of any temp- 
tation. The pleasures that attend if^rc 
imaginary and transient; And it is etvn 
as when a hungry man dreameth, and 
behold he eateth, but he awaketk, and 
his soul is empty ; or us when a thirsty 
man dreameth, and behold he drinketh, 
but he awaketh, and behold he is faini^ 
dkd his soul has appetite. (Isa. 

But the fear, the anxiety, the confulion, 
and remorse, that immediately follim it, 
are real and lasting. 

Can there then be any advantage or 
pleasure in sin tliut will be a sufficient 
recompence for the loss of tlslkpcac^ of 
our inind^ ? Can we be so foolish to 
gratify our vicious appetites, when within 
a moment wc shall be constrained to cen- 
sure our past conduct, and reflect upon 
it with shamed Were wc to gain tin? 
highest honours,^ the greatest riches^ 
yet they could JMEf gnder us unmindful 
of our misery the arts of th^|at- 
terer, and the loudest applause or^c 
multitude, cannot raise the spirits of the 
man that is condemned by himself. ^ ' The 
w^lit of guilt oppresses him, and he is 
dejected and dismayed, because he can- 
not but be conscious of it. ^ 

A\||i his own endeavours are as Tiilif- 
fectuVl to relieve him as those of others. 
f\)r he sees through the mist which lie 
would cast before his eyes, and l6aths 
the absurdity of his own vain flattCiyr' 

Though he tries to hide his iniquityjn 
the deepest sccresy, yet Kis troubled }i^ 

^wili cast up its mire and dirt. 
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Tho^b li^ iBometimcs seems to be fall- 
' *ing into a little slumber^ yet it only serves 
•tQ. brighten his misery when he is sur- 
in it, and forced to awake : For 
is no peace ( sail h my God ) io the 
iMdced.^ 1 .et him make haste to , escape, 
■and fly. whithi'rsoever he will, yet the 
atp^rm will reach him, and be cannot 
acreen himself from its violence. 

Affd at the last day, w'hen the sea^ ami 
death and hell shall give up their dead 
{Rav. XK. 13.), then shall all his iniquity 
come forth, and the innumerable multi- 
>tudc of his sins shall accuse him before 
the dreadful tiibuiuil. 

. And, alter the terrible sentence is i^fo- 
nounced jlUll w ill be cast into a sea of 
fire, wh<Sf" his body will be tormented 
with the most exquisite pains, and Jiis 
toul will eternally sutler the vengeance 
of an injured conscience, and an oileaded 

Goch 


SERMON CXXXVIII. 


^OSUI 


By Thomas Newlin, M. A. 


re and Peace tlie certain Con- 
sequences of Virtue. 


Puov.iii. 17 . 

Ifervalf Are ways of pleaseotnebS, and all her 
paths arc peace. 

When God had ^hin Soiomoa winlom 
and undcrsfandiH^y exceeding nine h^ and 
largeness of heart, even as the sand that 
is on the sea-shor^l Kings, iv, V.9-)» 
he indulge^l hinisilfl^^e enjoyment of 
W«ry pleasure, allB^atsoe\i.r his ryes 
ij^ircd he kfpt noT from them, that 
he might see what uas that good for 
the ^sons of men, lehich theij should do 
Undei' the heave n all the days of their 
life. (Eccles, ii. 3. lU.) And he that 
opened the treasures of nature, that 
baS made silver in Jerusalem stones 
( 2 'Chron. ix. 27*)> w'Hs raised to the 
Highest, pitch of earthly glory and hap- 
piness; he was fully convinced, that re- 
li^on was preferable to the most exqui- 
vtc of sensual pleasures, to all the satis- 
' ction that riches could bestow, and 
to all (ho kingdoms of the world, 


decked with uieir ensnaring beauties^ 
and set vM with tlmr br^tost Iws^. 

He that was most capable of deter-' 
mining which is tlm true wisdom, has 
delivered this certain tr^^th ; Tkefear^of 
the J.ord is the beginnmg qf ms4l(gn^ 
and the knoxiledge of the lioly, is wt^- 
derstanding, (Prov. ix. 10.) Andasrlw 
result of all his experience, he says, 
Happy is the man that Jindeth 
and the man that getteth understaml- 
ing. For the merchandize of it is bct» 
ter than the merchandize of « 7 i*er, and 
the gain thereof than Jine gold, ' She 
is more precious than rubies, and all 
the things thou canst desire arc not to 
be compared unto her, l4Cngth of days 
is in her right-hand, and in her l^'t- 
hand, riches and honour. Her uuiys are 
■ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace, (Prov. iii* 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 .) 

And one would think there should need 
HO further inducement to the practice of 
virtue ; and that the singular pleasure tliat 
flows from it, would suflicieiitly enforce 
an exhortation to it. 

That you may no longer be deceived 
by the artifices of the tempter, or dis- 
couraged by the ill report that he Inu 
made of reli*pon, let me desire you to 
call to mind the sincere pleasure and 
batisfaction that you have enji»yod in the 
very instant that you have done any vir- 
tuous action ; whilst 1 prove, 

First. 'I'hat tlie pleasures of religion 
arc more noble, deliglitful, and lasting, 
than the pleasures of sin ; and, 

Secondly, 'riiatthe practice of it keeps 
us in perpetual peace and safety, and 
supports us in the needful time, and 
brino,^ us peace at the last, ' (Psal. 
xxxvii.38.) ^ 

And, lirst, that the pleasures of reli- 
gion arc inoi e nobl^delightful, and last- 
ing, tiian the pleasn^' I'hcy are 
far more noble, as is chicly 

conversant in them, far excelS^tho body; 
anti, as ihe objects frojii wdicnce they ate 
derived; are superioi' to those tlmt gratify 
our sensifs. 

If we value ourselves upon the distin- 
guishing privileges that arc vouchsafed 
to us, and think it our glory, that we are 
above the beasts that perish, we must also 
conclude, that the happinessi of the better 
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part of our being, and the; satisfaction 
that is agreeable to our reason, arc much 
more' desirable than those pleasures that 
we enjoy in common with the lower ranks 
o( bciugs : for unless we measure the dis- 
taooe between us and them, by the dif- 
ferent degrees of happiness for which we 
arc q^ualiiicd, our privileges arc only vain 
and useless- titles. 

But I hope there is no one so immersed 
in sensuality, so forgctlul of his soul, as 
to tiiink it more pleasant to satisfy the 
meanest appetites of depraved nature, 
lhaif to act conformably to reason, and 
consult the interest of his nobler part. 

The objects that minister pleasure to 
us, while we do our duty, arc such as 
the holy angels cannot but delight in, and 
such as e\en Clod himself looks down 
upon with approbation. 

And it ought to be matter of our daily 
thanksgiving, that \\i' are endued with 
capacities lit for such glorious pleasures^ 
and have so many opportunities of mak- 
ing ourselves happy. 

^Vhil'’t we arc engaged in the pui^uit 
after virtue, our minds arc enlarged, and 
our reason is continually iinproxed. '1 he 
image of God that is stamped upon us 
becomes more plain and lively; and 
when we behohl the incrca^^ing resem- 
blance, it is an earnest of that inconceiva- 
ble increase of bliss th.at will How in 
upon us, wiieii wc sliall see our Creator 
face to face, and ha\c tlie honour of 
copying after him to all eiJ’rnity, 

I'A’ory go^al action encourages us to 
delight in ourselves and to look with bold- 
ness upon that object, which is highly 
pleasing, when \ye dare to be aetjuainted 
with it; but equally dreadful when sin 
has rendered our own leftections disa^ 
gFceable to us, and alienated us from our- 
wives. 

When dM|ba^||Bid cotiscifncc con- 
demii us ^pLi^ffllfcipato the w elconie 
{sentence of our Judge, by giving iis their 
applause, such beams of joy are darted 
into our hearts as cun only proceed from 
him who is tAe Fountain of everlasting 
Light. 

then know that wc arc answering 
his iinportaut designs, doing as it be- 
4:oiuctli reasonable Jthraturcs, and have 
Che concurrent testimony of all good 


men, and even of those ^inhappy soob 
that cannot be persyaded to UBtc tlie 
pleasures of viitue, and will one day wish 
in vain, that they had lived the U||b oi^ 
could die ike deatl^ of the righteouW * 
When wc arc tilled with a just sctfte 
of our obligations to God, and endeavoui> 
ing to make a grateful >cknowdcdgmef|t, 
his goodness presents itself to us, in such' 
an endearing manner, that it iidli||b%us 
with fervent devotion, and is the very 
soul and enlivening principle of our obo- 
dicnco. We are ihcrn^o tar from think- 
ing our duty too much for us, that we 
wish x\e could do infinitely more; that 
\\ liad the swiftness of the mottling light, 
since x\o canliot but rejoieStj^ the sun 
to rvn onr coune. ' / , 

JIow inucli more pleasant is ibis gr^atc- ■ 
ful sense of C«otl s favour^ dian the irapi* 
oils satisfaciion that degenerate men tako 
in a prop] nine jest, and dishonouring the 
holy name of Goil ! * ' 

When wc have dealt fairly and impar- 
tially with our neighbour, and are assured 
ihat no one hulh any cause to be our 
with what a chcertul cotifidencc 
do wo go forth into the world ! Our 
plain and direct before us; wc have but 
one design, wliicli is to act honestly, and 
therefore it needs no arts to prevent dis- 
covery. Wc have not doubled and pre- 
xaricated in our actions, and i&,no 
unlucky turning, where we urc^ble to 
ineeran adversary, no flaw in our bcha- 
vioiir that requires fresh pretences to 
conceal it. 

When we have taken away the sting of 
an injury, by prestj|ung the peace of our 
niiiicls, and by w^Biiig good for evil, 
have made cvcinl||Prc itself i:clent<, a|^4. 
bliJhli at the cnin^ it bore to us, ijm- 
mind rejoices in its noble conquest; ana 
when we reflect upon the disorder# of 
passion, and see the tempest quelled by 
the aufhoiity of reason, wc cannoW.hut 
compare our condition lo that of tli Qpi m- 
bcnger^iat h:is brought bis troasuvwWo 
the sliitfes of safety, and lo<‘ks back with 
cointbrt on the troubled sea. How far 
does this e.\cel the imaginary pleasures 
of revenge that rack and torture, whii^ 
they transport us, and are uo more to oq 
desired than the dreams of a man heated^^ 
witli a fever, while his reason is ovciV 
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turned, and Ibe Is so far deluded by his Every virtue contributes to the ))]ea* 
wild imagination, a& to think hitnselt safe santness of the ways ut vi-<*li2ion ; . and 
and happy! were we truly sensible of the delight that' 

^ *s the most godlike vir- resulis from each part of our duty, it 

tue,^io it is the most agreeable to the would almost comiTience ilutl rxvtchngi 
diltiUi'S of our nature, and has alwi^s /riran/, that is faid up bjr Me 

recommended itself to ua by the name of ot just men jnaile peijccf* 
hitmanity. It is Indml a duty we owe We cannot beiu*r dcscrrlK? the pjoa- 
<>u^t*ighbour, bur ii> is at the same *‘Ures of u good consch nce. than by re- 
tirofr^iP'elief to ourselves; for self-love, peating the promises that the wise man 
that darling principle, is still impoitun- made to Ins son : Keqt sound zvisdom 
ing us to be kind to llio miserable; and and (fisaetion ; so shoit tiny he tijc to 
whilst the object of^ our charity begs us M.7 soui, and ^^ravv io thy ?iecfc. Then 


to give an alms, for the sake ot God our 
common Father, and in the name t»f Jebus 
our compahsipiiute Redeemer, there is iui 
advocate us, pleading for him ; and 

lest we shUR^ not regard the case of an- 
other “pcirson, it sp<‘aks to us in our own 
behalf, and irureats us to be nicicitul to 
to oqr own iKjwels. 

And when we readily stretch forth our 
hand ^ to assist the poor and needy, the 
seasonable refreshment that they receive*, 
from us returns into our bosom ; their 
joy sparkles In our fare, and our heart 
opens and expands itself, to make 100^ 
foi^e tull tide of pleasuro itiat flows in 
upon it. 

Atid now let the voluptuous man ran- 
sack all his stores; let him his 

tabic with an urifiil vaiiety of studu d 
meats, ai||yndulge his appetite with e\ery 
riling curious fancy can iment; 

and, in the height of all his luxuiy, he 
will not enjoy half the pleasure that arises 
from one kind and gi nerous action : all 
his happiness will be liut and ihsijiid, if 
compaicd with tiie tra^cerulent delight 
that the good man ^B^jtluii liimself, 
when he that was rW|pPo pensli v, idi 
hui^r tastes ol the giUeful morsel that 
be deals forth 10 him; and is, ns it wei*‘, 
recovered to lile, by drinking a wlnde- 
some draught to allay Ins Imniing ihn>r. 

IJo^v W’ondi'iiid is lli}' goodnet'j, O 
Go^jlhat hast made one iiiuii as a liii- 
uistm^ angel to another ! ,, 

How shall we ever Mdlicieiitly (n^isc 
thet,* O blessed Jesus, for inculcating the 
duty of charity, and injoimng it in a spe- 
cif manner as thy commaiidnieiU, since, 
it n»nders both the givt r and receiver in- 
expressibly h‘.‘ji);y, and makes us like to 
in bliss, when we study to he per* 
thou art perjeet / 


shalt thou zcdlk in thif zcay snjcl>/y mid 
thjt foot shall not stunthlv. When ikon 
lust down tlioxishalt not be afraid ; yea 
thou shalt lie down, and th^ sleep shall 
beszoeet, fRrov. iii. 21, 22, 23, 2^k.) 

When the (iitikness of the. night brings 
horror upon the wicked, tiie nghtfous 
lay Ihenm lxiS down in peace, and take 
their r(st, knowing liiat the Lord will 
make them to dziril in snfity. 'I'liey 
are assured, that he will stitn h out the 
wings of his watchful providence, to be 
iheir covering, and gece his \angels 
charge oxer them, those* afieciuniatc 
spirits that rejoici* in their eharg<*. 

And when tlicy awake in the niorn'ng, 
tlieir innocence gi\es lliein a ( lieeriid 
( ounieiiiinee, and they look !i\el\, as rho 
iuie.ens, when the sun has withdiavvn 
the \eil that wris sprisui over theiii, and 
brought lVe‘-li life to tlie whole creuiion ; 
or rather, they are like those gloimus 
being', winch they shall he htieafUT, 
wlicn the Iriunpel shall t‘all ihein forth 
to a blessed u'surieetion, and the sons of 
God shall shout l(*r gkuiiiess at flic sight 
ot c v» i Listiiej <lay. 

And the pleasures of viitue are more 
delighttiil than t!ie pk*asiires <»l sin, as 
they me juire and witlioul allay. The- » 
lia[ipines‘' iliiu alieuiis us iii thenerfonn- 
anei uf our duty, w u.s, 

and suits with the ca^SI|Ps^l5^ur ua- 
luic ; It kieps ihe sell! onspdtlcd, and 
pivserxes !h«* brighltass of reason; and 
at the same time conduecs to the welfare 
of tlu‘ body, and the eheerfultiess of the' ' 
spirits: so that we, neither ofleud our ^ 
reason, nor ofier any unnatural exidente 
to our senses, and fear in'ith(*r the ctiin- 
plaints of the one, iiorkhe remonstrances 
cf iho other. 

llie delight that we take in it, is Con- 
3 G 
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fttant and regular, without any sudden 
dump, or ungrateful interruptiun. For 
the soul is as happy as it can be in this 
present stati*, and so far admits the body 
into a participation with it, as to shed 
gladness and health upon it. 

But when we so far debase ourselves, 
as to pursue after the pleasures of sin, we 
can have but a partial and imperfect en- 
joyment; for our superior faculties are 
oppressed and trampled on, because they 
will not join in the pursuit; our soul is 
perpetually grieving for the injury that 
is 'done to it; and the noise of sinful 
mirth scrv(‘s only to silence the cries of 
our wounded conscience, as the dreadful 
harmony of war seems to still the shrieks 
and graans of the dying multitude in the 
day of battle. And ^^hcn the sinner has 
strengthened himself, and iinagiiK‘S that 
be has sulxlued bis heart, ^ and shall no 
longer be reproached by it, even then his 
hopes fail him, and he trembles at his 
own fears. The hand-writing is still too 
plain; and even when the madness of 
his chosen companions is sounding in bis 
ears, tie suspects that they will not be 
able to *guard liim against himself, and 
that after all his industry to prevent re- 
flection. he shall yet be found out by this 
his enoiny. 

And he tliat ovcr-rcachcs and defrauds 
his neighbour, though he may admire 
his little cunning, and think how artfully 
he has imposed upon him, though he 
may greedily embrace the unjust gain, 
and delight to grasp the treasures of 
wickedness ; yet he must necessarily 
loath his baseness, and look with a shy 
and jealous countenance, upon tho blot 
that cleaves to him. 

But the pleasures of religion arc not 
eoly sincere and unmixed, but they are 
ahu more Jasti njL.t haa the pleasures of 
lio. 

WhenBfefl^ra man is going to do 
any vlVtuous action, his heart encourages 
him to it, and he is animated with such a 
delightful cxpecrution, that he pan(fth 
dfter it, as the hart panteth after the 
vater brooks. And in the act itself, he 
does not find his hopes disappointed; 
hut i)is Mghest conceptions fall infinitely 
short of it ; the satisfaction that be de- 
riyes from it, is greater tlian the fairest 
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report bad made it ; for nothing but the 
eiyoyment can give us a true sense of i^ 
|nd after all the most engaging deacrip* 
tions, the half of it is not told 5 

And the pleasure is not transietiiT (or 
a fund is laid in, to maintain a consftnt 
cheerfulness, and the remembrance of 
having done our duty, is a provision for 
a continual feast. 

Reflection renews the agreeable . im- 
pression ; and the mind rejoices to look 
into itself, and behold the temple of the 
1 (oly Ghost, adorned with the beauty of 
holiness : and when it sees our consci- 
ence pure and undefiled, it speaks its 
admiration in the words of the Psalmist, 
0 hoxi) amiable is this thy .Ailing, thou 
Lord of Hosts / Blessmm the mats 
•a'hose strength is in thee ; in ’whose 
heart aie thy mays. (Psal. Ixxxiv. 1. 5.) 

And whilst wc arc under this pleasing 
conviction, surely, we must say, One day 
in thy courts, 0 God, is better than a 
thousand (vcr. 10.) ; or with the 
heathen, One day lived according to the 
precepts of virtue, is to be preferred be- 
fore an immortality of sin. 

'i'he living waters that refresh us i||tht 
discharge of our duty, arc kept in last- 
ing cist^ns,' and they are never palled or 
polluted, but we have still a quicker re- 
libh of them, and they every day become 
more grateful to us, as we g^on in the 
ways of religion. For the nwe we re- 
peat its duties, so much the more they 
recommend themselves to us ; and instead 
of growing unacceptable by repetition, 
they afford something new and surprising, 
and wc like them^ttcr, as wc are far- 
ther acquaint|d^||hh them : for our fa^ 
ciilties are imilMfc by refigion, ii||^ad 
of being impairWoy frequent use, i< 
health to the soul, and as naturally con- 
duces to its weitare, as exercise oocs to 
that of the body : and when our bouse of 
clay is hastening to its dissolutiqiipt^ lh« 
soul that has been habituated 
is most active and vjgorohs ; the'^lRucfi 
of a b'hole life then cmitdbute to its re- 
ward, and this lasting treastfre » tran- 
slated with it, into another state, and is 
its sura possession in a blessed 
tality. 

But it is not thus with the ways of sin. 
Whilst uuhappy man is in e.xpectatioii of 
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Its plp^sures^ bis desires are like the un- 
natural thii*st of a diseased body; his 
inind is in a ferment, and c^annot be at 
fe^jtill be has aitaitK^ to the bt loved 
o^ett; and when he Las gained this his 
point, he finds that his hope, restless as 
It was, was better than the enjoyment : 
(or the sake of this indexed he tliought, 
that il]^ hours came on with too slow a 
pace, and kept his happiness at a dis- 
tance. But when the desired hour <:(»ines, 
the pleasure forsakes him, almost as soon 
as he embraces it;" and the rime of en- 
joyment is but as a point, if compared 
with that tvhirh he wished away. 

Before h^jhas swallowed the lust ious 
draiiglit, SPihegins to take tlie. gall and 
wormwood ; and the treacherous serpent 
that invited him to drink of it stings him 
to death, while he fondly plays and twists 
tiimkif about him. 

And then his memory is so far from 
^jSnewing the pleasur<*, tliat it brings his 
$in under a quite ditferent apjHaruiice, 
Ajtld .shews liLin his reason and consci- 
ence wounded with poi motions arrows. ^ 

And be the pleasure he is inclined to 
ncm so charming, yet it w ill not bear to 
be often repeated ; he is soon convinced, 
that it cannot afibrd him f iiriety%f enter- 
tainment; and still meeting with but im- 
perfect satisfaction, and with the same 
disappoi#ncnts, he is weary of trca<ling 
in the circle ot' sin ; and though his lusts 
command him to go on, yet lie sickens 
at the thoughts of it ; and the sinful cn- 
joymont weakens and overj>owers his ca- 
pacities, so that by often reaching after 
ft, they destroy them^^cs. 

How misesable tlM|W|||thc man that 
haa'lfendcred himself IwSpable of hav- 
ing £ sense of those pleaMiros that he has 
chiefly sought after, and is so little ac- 
quainted with religion, that he cannot 
raceiy^ any relief from it ! 

disagreeable a sight is he, when 
he wpis the will, but not the power of 
ainning, and cudoaVburs to recovf«:^.lMs 
lostAppctite, and quicken it, with the 
sharpest Juices 1 -But his stomach rejects 
the Toatlisome burthen, and though he 
wdilld fain bear a part in company, ^id 
fun into the ^ same excess of riot with 
them, yet he is compelled^ to own, 
that he is not able to keep pace with 
chem. 
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But siipposing, that his sin is not too 
hard for him, till the flower of fife is 
fading away ; yet the lime will come, 
when he will want a supp(»it ; and if he 
make this his staff to lean upon, it \yth 
pierce him through ; for the pleasure' 
that allured him to the commission of 
every act of sin, will then be passed 
away ; and after he has seen, that all 
its enjoyments were but as a guest that 
tarrii'th but a day, he will have all his 
sins heaping themselves upon him, ro 
crush him, when he is already bowe4 
down with infirmities : aiwl cacii parti- 
cular of liis sad account will appear with 
fresh cliaractei’s in his mind, when all 
other impiessions are worn away; and 
will oiierease dreadful retinue of the 
king of terrois, 

lhat we may be inclined to make a 
belter provision against the evil day, I 
shall, 

SfComHy, Shew that the practice of 
religion keeps us in perpetual peiice and 
lality, and supports us in the needful 
time, and brings us peace at thb last. 
Religion preserves a settled tranquillity 
in tiic mind, and prevents disquieting 
fears, and the tumults of unruly passion. 
And when all is well within, it assures 
us, that we arc in |K?ace and safety 
abroad ; for it engages the kindness of 
l*ri»videnee, and gains the good-will of 
men. The world approves the man w'hom 
God delights to honour; and if any one 
should ho so unreasonable, us to retain a 
prejudice against him, he kliows that 
God will turn his heart, and make even 
his enemies to he at peace with him, 
IIa\ing an uncioubUHl certainty, that he 
has done no nuiii wrung, he is confident 
that every one will think favourably of 
him ; or if it should happen otluTwiic, 
that his cause is so go||k tliaym^ll soon 
justify itsi'lf. Tiius anger, 

he enjoys the ortiinary pleasures of life, 
and every little occurrence makes some 
addition to his happiness. When he is 
walking abroad, the multitude of object# 
tlial are displayed before him, put him ia 
mind of his great Creator ; itTKl the won- 
derful works of the heavens and t^e earth 
transport him with pious exultation. 
When he is sitting by himself, he is pot 
without a friend and counsellor, that cn- 
tei tains him with variety of pleasures, 
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and renders the inirfh of company supe r- 
tluous to him : ami when he i iittTh into 
conversaiion, ho has every thin*' that is 
valuable in it; and religion shcels its de- 
lightful heariis upon tlio iiinocent liberty 
that he allows himself : for relijjion, like 
the li^'lit of ih e sun, adds a new beauty to 
every object that it shines upon, and ilie 
tiatisfactioii that arisi:.s from it, inakt's 
every ihin^ that is pleasant more exceed- 
iiiirly })leaMn" ; and if he has a fai** p(»r- 
ti(.n (d* the tilings of this world allotted 
ti) him, lie can use them with compla- 
cency, hecau.^r tiie poor aiv pariakeis 
with him ; and he is sali>riotl that’ he 
cannot accuse hiinsoll, eiiher foi acquir- 
iiii'tiiern unjustly, or alnisiri" of tlum to 
the hurt ol iiisuvvn soul. 

Ir is iiuhed a vi-iy powerful indm 
ineiit to the piaolico ol loli^ion, li.al 
J’eii'liti ns every I'lijoy iiieiit, and iinpn)v 
our happiness lu the <lMys of »nir yoiilJi 
and jirospeiitv. l»ut the suK-st trial of 
its principles is in the hour of danuer. 
Then we sliall most especially peicuve 
their ouver-tailin^ suppoit and <‘iiecluai 
comforts, 'fo liuvt) a citadel to r(‘iire to, 
where we shall he above the reaeh of an 
enemy, after lie has ilone bis utmost to 
straiten and distress us; this sun I y is 
an advanta^ie to he soui;ht ibr w itii the 
most ardent desiris. And llo^ is a eaM* 
])eculiarlo religion. Tlie rich man may 
fall from his iiujst csfablislied mxiiiiiess, 
<ir he may k(*ep his possessions, and yet 
they will iioi he scjvici'ahle to iiim, wht ii 
the most ^litferinp; shew will he t(»o little 
to conceal a troubled mind ; or when his 
pains will not be tU; all alleviated by the 
jno>t expensive applications. Hut the 
sharpest misery that worhily evils can 
create, can never (h-prive us of the com- 
hnts (.f reJi:>ioji. 'riioii^h the season is 
?H\erso^^k ari^s;;!oomy, tliero will >el 
he ^hyUbarts ol tiu' righteoiiv. 

Thouij;h (‘ver^inew is an iiislruineni of 
torture, and diseases till every vein, yet 
ihc mind can enjoy the petvee of consci- 
lence, and coihet all the most valuable 
^satisfactions within itself. 

When Ckwl is pleased to correct iis in 
liis iathcrly kindness, and ihe<;ood things 
tliat he ^ave us are taken away, then we 
fthaJI n joice, that we In Id iiist our inte- 
grity, and would not let it "o . this will 
ho as the an^cl from heaven, that stood 
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by our blessed Saviour, strengthening 
him in his agonies. AW whamver in- 
terpretation the world may put upon pur 
fiuflerings ; how ready soever outt' priq- 
tended fiiends may be, to upbraid in 
our misery, with their censorious 're- 
proofs ; yet tlicse arrows will be nnuble 
to hurt us, if our heart docs not reproach 
us, and we arc not afraid to commit our 
cause to (iod. Then wc shall stand on 
:i Mire fouiuiation, and r4‘gard not the 
pioud waves that roll against us, since 
we have a treasure vvhicli we cannot be 
bereaved of ; which would still he above 
the power of the waters, were God to 
peitnic iheiTi once iniiiie to break down 
their appointed bounds ; 1^(1 W'hich will 
shine like ilu‘ line gold, when the world 
sliall melt away in a devouring tire, and 
all its glories ri'turn to dross and corrup- 
tion. it is ndigion that will stand us in 
i»rrat striul, wlion our bon^cs will he no 
J<‘iigei capable of pleasure, and even the 
d(siie of all their ohjecti, will lail : when 
our friends with inet)(ctual wailing shall 
complain, tliat all their endeavours are in 
vain, tins will giv(‘ us relief and constda- 
lion. W'iien every hour casts an addi- 
tional weight upon us, this will bring 
tin* days of oiir youth to ivinenihrauce, 
and set them against the days of dark- 
ness : wfieii the body turns lor rest, and 
cannot lind it, the mind will by 

redeclion ; and wlieii tlie portion <if our 
lime is alinf>st run out, and every drop 
seems to be the last, this will make iIk 
time pa-^t our own : when we arc taking 
)iir farew’el of the world, ibis will cleave 
fast to us, with a faithful assurance tliat 
it will never taib-nor forsake us. This 
will enable till? soil 1 and b(»<ly to a 
short separation, since it tills us with a 
joyful hope that they will meet in glory ; 
when our great enemy is trying his iit- 
inost elfirts to <lis^)urage us into a sui- 
render in our last hour, this will dbliver 
Us safe to a guard of angels; wh^ our 
spirit are just sinking away, tins will 
mingle its ])ast pleasures ami co]uforts, in 
one rich relrcshing cordial : and when 
our eyes arc almost cover»;d with the 
night of death, our faith will look up.tp 
Heaven with the most piurCing discern- 
nient, and our hope will grow into en- 
joyment. • [ 

0 let un taste and see how good tie 
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Isord i\', and \vo sliall luiver repent of 
the oxj)eriinont ; but cV(M*y braTicli of our 
duty will open now scones of ploasiiia*^ 
an^‘the incivaso of knowledi;^ will en- 
large our lu*[»piness. Every advance that 
we make will bring us nearer the pros-- 
pert of the promised land : and w hen we 
are on the brink of the grtno, we shall 
Stand ou the verge of a blessed eternity ; 
and having vie\v('d, through faith, the 
glorious man‘«ions that are prepared for 
us, we shall cf»ntentedly lie tlown ami 
dit*; for we rnnnot but be willing to de- 
part into the* regi«uis of peare ; and cer- 
tainly we must desire to go hence, that 
our nfrs viay .vrc i/iis ,s(ih'(iti<uu 

Tljen w'e iJ|tall confess, lliat the mcr- 
chitntlizc of wistforn iv hriter than the 
7 )ierc/iandizv of silver^ and the "oin there- 
of than Jinv ij;<)fd : that she is mare pre- 
cious than rnldrs, and all the thhitfs xce 
could desire ti'Cj e not to he compart d 
unlo her. For she has ap^es of hhss in 
her riprJit-han'f and in her Inf- hit nd 
never-fading rieht.s and honour. Her 
xi'ays aic ways of ine.\pre^sil)le plea- 
santness^ and all her paths lead to ever- 
lasting 

S E 11 M O N CXXXIX 
JjY Gr.ouor, JlA(i<riTT, A.IM. 

Ri’Ctor of Iiceoliamwrll, Noifulk. 

On the Necessity of Clood Works. 

St. .Iami s ii. 12fk 

As the body williont thi* spirit is d«'a<I, sofa’lh 
wiiiioiJt uoi'kb is dead also. 

Trres iii. 8. 

This is a faithful siud llw'-r thiiMf'i t 

will thaf ilj''o Hflinii <li. r »/n-v 

which hav«' l in (iod, iiii^,ht l)e earc- 

ful to iiiaintaii) f..ood woiks. 

From the first ris** of Cihristlaniiy^lown 
tdf^'this pri'Scnt time, there, has always 
existed a set of designing or deluded men, 
calling themselves Christians, who have 
waintiiincd the doclniie of faith in op- 
.position to that of good works; who have 
ittiagintd, nr pretemled to imagine, that 
11 belief in the Ide, (h.ilii, and resurrei- 
tion of our Savioui-, and in ilie miracu- 


lous circurmjtanccs which accompanied 
eaelj, would exempt them from the prac- 
tice of the moral virtues, anrl leave them 
to tiic free indulgence of their lawless 
and unruly passions. 

'i'his doctrine of theirs they have 
ground eti r)n certain selected passages of 
Scripture, which they have explained in 
sueii a manner, as to make tliem con- 
tmdict all the rest of it. I hey tell us of 
the fre(|iiont and veluinent assertions ot 
St. rail), “ of justification by the free 
grace of God,” and of “ being ^aved by 
faith alone,” and ‘"by faith without the 
wofks of tin* law and these expressions 
they so interpret as to make them coim- 
Ut/uT t!i(‘ wiiole design of religion. Sal- 
vatif>n, they say, is the free gift of God ; 
it is not of debt but of grace; it is not 
b(*stovved in consetpienee of any aclains 
of rnirs, bill gratuitously given through 
(iod s boundless mercy; a lively faith 
111 tin* imnats of our Ilisleeiner is alone 
recpii^iie on our parts ; what we do is 
out of the (jueMion; we Iiave but firmly 
to believi*, and wo shall be enlitlcil to an 
inlierilance of ble elcriial. • 

I |)ropose in this discourse to en- 
deavour U) overthrow this pernicious 
opinion, first, hy explaining wlial learned 
men li.ivt* in general agieeil to be llic 
real meaning <»t the j)assages \\hu*h ap- 
pear to make for it ; sir»>ndly, I)y la^infi; 
befoie you snme sirong and c b ar (jiio- 
lalions from ilu* Seuptures, in wlii(.lithc 
virliie.s of a gooil lile aie insislid on as 
indiviMii^ahly nece'-'aiy to salvation; 
and lasllv, hy proving Irom common 
sensr and reason, tlie absurdity of ex- 
])eeling (he lav our of (b»d and tin* re- 
vvaiils (>l I leiivi n tm any oilier UTins tbaii 
bv adding to soiled laith good works. 

And lirst, I v, il! explain what learned 
men iiave, m geiieial, agreed to be the 
leal imaning (d the arc 

lU'oiight in siij [unl ot tlTe opinion, lliat 
faitli alone, uM.reoinpanied by good 
w'</rks, is -ufiieienl iint(» salvation. ^ 

It is very evnieiit, that vvlu'H bt, Paul 
makes of :he words <decTioii, voca- 
ti*)!!, ;uh>ptioii, jusliiication, and some 
others of the like tenor, he does not al- 
ways apply them to the ftnal judgment ; 
that is, he does not always mean that 
who ar(‘ elected, called, adopted, 
01 juilLlieil, have already obtained, ojr 
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{shall certainly obtain, the kingdom of 
C/od. liecollcct to whom his epistles 
were addressed, to those who hud once 
been heathens, who hod worshipped gods 
of wood and stone, or men frail and 
wicked as thembelvcs, and who had no 
certain rule to live by, and scaice knew 
the difference between virtue and vice, 
but who had now embraced the Chris- 
tian * religion, had become acquainted 
with the knowledge, which that incul- 
cated, and entitled to the rewards, which 
that held forth. 

This acquisition of the laws, and tliis 
title to the blessings of the Cio=pel, thus 
bestowed on the heathens, tlie apostle 
calls their “ being elected, adopted, jus- 
tified i* and these privileges lu; affirms 
them to have obtained without previous 
good works, but nu'rely by the lH‘e 
grace of God, on their only believing in 
the truth of the religion which he h^ul 
sent down. Whentver then St. Paul 
talks of justification without works, he 
always means this first justification, men 
being made Christians ; but this is a very 
diftereiit thing from final justification at 
the. last (ilay, to which holine'^s, virtue, 
good works, aie indispensably neces- 
sary. 

As to the expression of jufuification 
without the works of the law, it some- 
times irieans willunit an observance of 
the rites and ceremonies of the law of 
Moses, which some early Christians in- 
sistexl to hi- reelin'- ite ; but, with respect 
to the moral part of that law, our Saviour 
and his apo'siies constantly dec lare that 
they do not come to Ueslroy, but to 
fulfil it. 

\Vitli theese I'v o keys I believe that every 
passage ol Scripture, which seems to 
favour the idea of the siifiiciency of faith 
alone to salvation, may be otlu rwisc ex- 
plained ; qipd I kt^vc to every candid 
pc;rson to determine whether that imer- 
P^ctalion which makes a good book con- 
‘fiistent with itself, is not to be preferred 
befolb that, which makes it at variance. 

- vAnd this brings mato what I proposed 
'in the second place, to lay before you 
some strong and clear quotations from 
ihe St^riptuii', in which the virtues of a 
good life are insisred on as indispensably 
necessary to salvaik>n. And here so 
l^any passages, to this purpose, press 


themselves upon me, that the only 
ficulty 15 to select and Ihrrange them. 
'J’hc forerunner of ouv Saviour, John tho 
Baptist, is described as opening the wiiy 
for the Gospel, by preaching repentance 
and ri'mlssion of sins ; that is, by preach- 
ing that men should be forgiven on sor- 
row for past w'ickedness, and amendment 
in future. Our Saviour also began hif 
ministry by preaching repentance: ^‘frotn 
that time ix^gan Jesus to preach, and to 
say, repeiit, for the kindoin of heaven is 
at hand.'^ Or as St. Mark in the pa«» 
rallcl passage expresses it, ** the time is 
fulfilled, the kingdom of God is at hand, 
repent ye and believe the Gospel." Not 
only believing but forsakiDg<r^ sin, and 
turning to a life of virtue, was required 
by him of his disciples. In his sermon on 
the mount, he particularly insists on (he 
practice of a variety of good quaiities, 
and in one. verse commands us to be cx<^ 
emplary, and even conspicuous, in the 
exercise of them in general ; let your 
light so shine before men, that they may 
sec your good icorks, and glorify your 
Father, wliich is in heaven.*' in the 
same excellent discourse he tells his 
hearers, thiit except tiieir righteousness, 
that is, their practice of what is right, 
shall excci'd the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, they shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
y\ncl still more to my present purpose, 
he expressly declares, that not every one 
who shall say unto him, “ Lord, Lord," 
sljafl enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
hut he only that doeth the will of. his 
father ; as if ho said, Not they, who 
only profess theinselv€.s to be Christiaiis, 
and who believe and own mo to bo theiv 
ma.ster, but they who do what I teach 
shall obtuin salvation. Nay, he goes 
Mill further, and tells them, that though 
they shall have even performed miracles 
in his nanu', yet if they have bean dis- 
obedient to his will, and lived wickedly, 
he shiUl, at the great day of judgment 
reply to their claims of acqumntance arid 
favour, ** i never knew you, depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.^* 

You vemember the parable of tha 
king, who madq a marriage feast for his 
sou; those who wei^ invited, are dis- 
tinguished into three sorts: first, those 
who wecc asked and did nol come, by 
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¥rhich arc meant, those who had the 
Gospel propo#d to them, and did not 
embrx^ it: secondly, those who came, 
but had not on a wedding garment, those, 
who bad failb in Jesus, tK-lieving him to 
be the Christ, but were not new clad 
with a true repentance and amendment 
of life: thirdly, those who wore invited, 
and had on the wedding garment ; those 
who bt)th believed the Gospel, and prac- 
tist‘d the prcct'pts which it enjoins* 1 lerc 
you may observe, that belief without 
practice is equally condemned with un- 
beliel‘: “ liind him," says the king, 
speaking of the giiest without a wedding 
garment, “ hand and foot, and take him 
away, and east him into ouUt darkness ; 
there shall be wirping and gnashing of 
teeth.'* They only were allowed to re- 
main at the feast, to sit down in the 
kingdom of heaven, wdio botli atleuded 
to the invitation of the king and came 
proj^erly prepared ; who both acknow- 
ledged Christ to be the Sou of God, and 
followed that course of life which he 
pointed out.* It is like\^ise very wenihy 
of your notice, that in all the places 
where our Saviour speaks of the day of 
judgment, the sentence follows on dohtir 
or not doings without any mention of 
Mievirtg, In the fifth chaj)t< r of St. 
John arc these words, “■ the liuur is 
coming, in the which all that are in their 
graves shall hear my voice, and shall 
come forth, they that have done gi»od, 
unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil, unto the n suirc'e- 
tion of damnation.” In the seventh ehap- 
ter of St. Matthew, speaking of the same 
day, he says, “ dejiart from me, ye 
workers of iniquity." In the thirteenth, 

the Son of man shall s«iid fortit lii^ 
angels, and they shall gather out uf his 
kingdom all things that oDend, and them 
which do iniquity, and shall ca.st them 
inlO' a furnace of fire.” And again in 
titft sixteemh chapter : ‘‘ For the Son of 
Mm shall come in, the glory, of his 
'^athcr» with his angels, and then h< 
sKail reward every man according to his 
works/* 

This you will Uml invariably to be the 
mafuser of proceeding iu all the other 
places of Scripture where CNir Lord 
speaks of the last day; acceptance or 
eonflcinnatipu gre constantly annexed to 
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doing or not doing, without atiy notice 
of bc'licvinit. l^*t me not, however, be 
misunderstood : i do not mean that faith 
in Christ is unnecessary ; on the contraiy, 
in those who have the Gospel proposed 
to tlimn, it is absolutely iieccssajy; but 
that faith wliich shi^ws itself in a good 
life, is alone a faith unto salvation. 

What doth it profit a man (saith SL 
Janies') thougli he ssi|l=lie hath faith* and 
hath not works; can faith save hiint 
Faith without works is dead, being alone: 
by works faith is made perfect. As the 
body without tlic spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is <lead also.” 'J'o con- 
clude this head, it is evident beyond all 
dispute*, from tlie w'holo tenor of the 
Scriplures, that purity of conduct, as 
well as firmness of belief, is absolutely 
essential to entitle us to a place in th« 
niansifuis of tlie blessed. Rut lastly, even 
if the Scriptures bad not spoken so cx- 
})ivs*J«y, the .'il)‘'Unliry of e.xpectlng the 
favour of Ciod, and the rewards of luui- 
ven, on any other terms than by adding 
to a sound faith, good works, is evident 
from common .')eiibe and reason. God, 
it is unive rsally agrt^^d, possesses in the 
must ])crfei t degree the attributes of piir 
lity niid holiness ; is it then at all credi- 
ble that ah(>ine of tliis kjnd should send 
tlown, and re\tal to his creatures, a re- 
ligion which should let loose the reins to 
every corrupt pa^ision, and authorise 
them in the indulgence of every evil in- 
clination ? which should liold firth to 
them the promisi! of eternal liappiness, 
on the sole condilioii of yielding their 
as'<cnt to some few points ol failli, but 
should h ave them under the bamc slavish 
submission to tlu'ir lusts in which it found 
tliemr* It is not credilile; every sug- 
gestion of sense and reason cries out 
against it. For consider w hither such a 
position would carry us I J^eligioii only 
aims to regulate our Mief: very well ; 
1 firmly credit all which it requires pf 
of me, and on this grouml 1 look for the 
Howards which it promises, let my* prac- 
tice he what it may ; I will only" 
care not to subject myself to the punish* 
ment of human laws, and 1 will be as 
wicked as interest invites or impels 
fearless on this account of any after- 
reckoning in futurity. Am I avaricious ? 
1 will take every opportunity of defraud- 
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int; my noi^hbour of his proprrty. Am 
1 n v( fi^i*iul ? ni'iiLer ll.c irpuuirion nor 
ibf pcrjiDn of'ljim wh') has arndenttilly 
injurttl me, orv^hoM- intrivst inn rftTcs 
will) mine, hhall lx* Mirrcd fiom iny at- 
tacks. Am I sfii'^ual ? L<‘t my fiieiid 
beware* <*f me; I will seduce from him 
the ane< tioiis of his wife, or 1 will rob 
him «/l thi* mnoceiice of hiS child; lor 
Sf) long as I am a#(7inv‘/*, I can com- 
mit all llnsf <'nonnilit‘s unchecked or 
iindisfiirbed by m\ consc-ience. lioiioiir 
iiud iioiie^iy ma^ lu n* he alletb’cd as re- 
straints upon me ; with some men I uraiit 
tlii'y wiJiild, hut with tar the majonry 
wdl hf found teelde lus aeamsl the 
allnn menis oi pasMon, suppoired hy ilie 
ho])es of impiiiiUy. \ oil see then into 
what ah^inditirs il.c idia of tlie sidliei- 
ciiCN oi taith wititoiit works leads; }ou 
peiC(i\e whit a world this would la-, li 
icli a ja-i'suasion w< i\' unneisady pie- 
'vah nt. 

Let us n(‘t then sepaiMte d ose two 
iViend,-* wl nh u;i,iee so well tOi*.elher, n*- 
ii;;i >11 and nunality; lit us not cimii nt 
oiirsi’hes with takini^ e shiild of 

faith, iuit* let us put on, at the sain 
tinu*, the whole armour of righteousness ; 
it is llmt alone wlneli can iinpower us to 
withstand the a^saidls and hevvieioi ions 
over the malice of our ;jiaij<l ad\eisary ; 
it is tl’.ai alone winch c.m enahle us to 
appear with deeeiil i onliilence heloie llie 
tnhunal ot imr Judge mid SaMour. '1 hey 
AMii'slnp Ciod hot who leseiiihle him 
iniisl ; let Us the 11 lU/l oiil) hi lle^e what 
h\} has ic'ealeil, hut lit us praeiicewhat 
he lias a tiiinaiidid; let us endeavour to 
be like I im in puriiy and iiOodiKss; let 
Us condm i all whiih ri lali-s to ourselves 
with eciency Jn*<l jHopruly; all wl.uh 
conci Ills our tt lli)W-erealuris with |usiice 
and ■ in* ilinee let le pi ssess our own 
vessels with sancidicalioii and honour, 
and di* unto oilu IS, as wo would tfiey 
should do unto u^. 


SERMON CXL. , 

By Georoe IIaggitt, A.M, 

Rector of Beechamwell, Norfolk. 

On the Necessity of Good Works. 

St. Luke, xiii. 24. 

Strut* to enter in at lh« .strait »ialc; for many, 
1 ^av unto yuo, mil stek to enter in, atui 
shall not tie aolt*. 

Fa r the gre{itt*r niimher of people ap- 
p<*ar to he in a middle stale between 
viitiH* and vice; they are nc'ithir entirely 
" 00(1 iu»r entirely wicked; whenever they 
think on the subject, they will ow'ii that 
there are such places as heaven and hell, 
and that they shall be rewarded or 
puiiishid .jfler their d(*alh, according as 
ihtysliall ha\e behaied tin m^elves w hile 
they weie in this woild; hul tiny shew 
•^ulhciently by their actions, that their be- 
lief IS not linn and sie.idy, ollK‘rwise they 
would not conic lit tin'inselves with 5ec‘k- 
in", with using some taint endeavours to 
gain the kingdom of heaven, but would 
stiive, would exert all their might to 
acquire that invaluable prize. 

J propose in this discourse, to point 
out to }ou, hist, some of those persons 
who may U* said to seek tin* kinudom of 
heaven, bill who, only seeking it, shall 
not aliain it: J propose*, secondly, to 
shew what is m(*a})t i)y striving to gain 
the kingdom ol hi'aven ; and 1 propose, 
lastly, to bring forward ibe weighty mo- 
tives by which we are urged to be 
aiiiong.’t rlic).sc vchosliivc*. 

'I he h;^t and lowe st e'xamph*, which 
I shall me-niion, of persons who sex'k the 
kingdom ot heaven, is that ot those who 
cuidcni themselves with desires and 
w'islu-s only , who think nt tunes, what 
a delightful eircumstance it would be to 
enjoy e verla‘'tiiig hjippiness; and what a 
divudful circumstance it would be, to be 
doomed to everlasting torments, and at 
those nionicnts will call out, “ Lord, 
Lord,” but who will not deny thrmselve’s 
in any one: instance, or stir one single 
step besides. 

Can people, of tin's de'seription really 
expect that their wishes will be an* 
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swtrod ? lam sure they cannot 108*^01) 
by whattheylce pa&sin^oii earth. Will 
lA'ishing tor any thing that lb \aliuLhle bo 
sufficient to obtain it here ? \\ ill wishes 

clothe a man, will wishes ieecl him, will 
wishes enable him to provide tor his l:i- 
mily? Can 1 , by desiring ii only, be- 
come learned, rich, or respi'Clable f No ! 
I must add to my desires, endeavours; I 
must exert myself ; J must study or I 
must labour, and that not slightly, or 
now and then, but vigoroubly and with- 
out remission, or my desires will avail 
me nothing. And is it possible I can 
for a moment flatter myself, that when it 
requires so mucli pains to gain any 
earthly good, I shall he achanctd to 
everlasting joys in h raven w 11 bout any 
pains ut all ! The thing speaks lor 
itself. 

liul perhaps pt'ople, wlioeontcnt them- 
selves with desne‘’< only, buoy ibeniselves 
up with some general not ions ol tlx' 
goodness and nuTcy of (bid; that Ciod 
is mereilul, is cerlaui, but hr is bk<vvise 
just; he lorgives bins, but not iix roly 
because we wish it: it is necessary ihar 
we pray heartily lor bis forgivenes*', that 
wc arc bUK'crely sorry that we iiavc dt»iie 
amiss, that we* resolve stiadily to do so 
no more, and that we hvep oiii resolu- 
tions : tin se are the teiHis, the only triiiis 
ot areepiaiice, as he has repraieilly dr- 
clart-il in the iioly Senpiures. Both 
reasvai and Scripture llirvitoie j nn to 
assure us, that tlu*\, who build turn ex- 
pectation ot heaven imnly on iheir 
wibhes, build on no loundaiion. 

A t-eetmd dtstnplmii ot persons that 
I shall notice, who may be said to seek 
the kingdom of heaven, are those vvhose 
endeavours are only ex< vted by flts and 
stalls; who, on reailing any goo<i book, 
luaring any awakt rnng discourse, or on 
having some .-erious thoughts suggested to 
them by (jod's holy tpirit, are lor a 
v\hile ri ligioiis and virtuous, but in time 
of temptation fall away; tlx'y au* unable 
to iVbist the sohcitaiioiis of vicious com- 
panions. or the enlici'nu tits^ of desire*^, to 
which they have b< en used heretoloro to 
yield ; thrir nghicoiisness is like the early 
cloud and the morning dew ; it so soon 
passes away, it is indeed jireferable to 
uninten iipi(‘d wickedness, because it 
gives ground to hope that it may by de- 


grees become more steady ; but in itself 
ir IS of' no avail : he who possesses it, 
can only be said to seek, not to strive 
after the kingdom of heaven, and has 
tlK icfnre no grounds from Scripture to 
lliiller himself with success. ' when a 
righteous man turncth away from his 
righteousness, and committeth iniquity, 
and dietli in it, all his righteousness shall 
be counted us nothiHig : for his iniquity 
thnt lie hath done, slnill lie die ** 

In the thini set of perMins, who como 
w'iiliin the meaning of the text, of stak- 
ing and not striving, we may reckon those, 
who have disc aided all llu ir tVailnes and 
sins except one, aiul who flatter thein- 
silves tlniL then good behaviour in all 
Ollier particulars will atone tor a single 
deficiency. Hut they will find them- 
selves miserably deceived; tither ihe 
kingdom ol lieaven 1^, or is not an obj<rt 
worthy ot being Cfmtendid f<»r; it ii is 
not, h't drop all concern about it ; let us 
<ai, dnnk, and be meiry; let us make 
ourselves as bafif.y as we can in this 
vvoild, w'iihoui any ihougbt of Jutunly ; 
but it (lie kingdom of laaven be (as in- 
<h’iU Ills) ot the most Consummate and 
inexpressible iniportaiice ; it it be worthy 
that we should c«<ns]der evi ry eaithJy 
good as less than noilnng in eomparison 
of it, that alone sun iy ought to ot cii|)y 
our < un* and engross our atTeclions ; 
evers thing else oni:bl to yn Id to it, for 
It is veiy certain that oiu* single prefer- 
eni e ot an eaitldy gncul, it habiUially in- 
ilulged, will lakt' away ail chaiire of at- 
taining htaven. “ Whosoever shall keep 
the whole law (says St. James) and yet 
ofleiul in one point, be is guilty ol^all,'' 
he IS guilty ot giving a p ohreiice to his 
Inst in one pariKular insiaiice over his 
duty, of setting an iiigher esToeni upon 
things pres< nl than things luiiire, and 
llierolore ho must expect to reap the 
fruits ol his ab indily in being tfeprived 
01 that reward to which bis conduct in 
(»lh« r respects, wen* it ikjI for this one 
dt flnency, would eiiiille him. 1 have 
heard of a pcrs<in c< intending in a race 
for a prize of vast ini port. iiice, vvho was 
puwenled from winning it, by turning 
out of the way to pick up some golden 
balls, wliitli were from lime to time 
thrown down by the competitor for that 
purpose ; prvTiseJy similar is the folly of 
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these persons who suflTcr themselves to be 
divertL'd from attaining the glorious prize 
of hcHven, by the riches, honours, or 
pleasures of this world, which the ad- 
versary cf our Miuls is ever taking occa- 
sion to display bcfqrc us. 

Having given you these instances of 
persons who only scH'k to gain the king- 
dom of heaven, and who will therefore' 
fail of the prize, 1 shall now lay before 
you the character and conduct of one 
who strives, and wlio striving will be 
sure to obtain. Such an one, in the first 
place, does not content himself with bare 
wishes, us he well knows that ho may 
profess i/tem in common with the most 
abandoned of mankind ; for, however 
profligate a man may chuse to be in this 
world, he would certainly desire rather 
to be happy tlian miserable in the next; 
though he may prefer the pleasures of 
vice, he would clearly wish for the re- 
wards of virtue; ihouglz he cannot pre- 
vail on himself to li\e. the life of the righ- 
teous, he would indubitably be rejoiced 
to die his death. One who is in earnest 
then with respect to obtaining heaven, 
knows that to wish for it alone Nvould be 
of DO service to him. Another thing 
aHio, of which he is sensible, is, that to 
be devout by fits and starts only, will not 
answer his purpose; bis exertions to 
please God (which can only be done by 
piety towards him, kindness towards men, 
and by temperance, sobriety, and chas- 
tity, in his own conduct) must be con- 
stant and uriromittcd ; ho does not then 
pul on these virtues only at particular 
tioses, and on particular occasions, but 
makes tlicm habitual to him ; he renders 
himself so completely master of them, 
that they pervade, they make'^a part of 
hia whoke behaviour : another particular 
also^ which he knows to be necessary, and 
therclbre strives to atmin is, not merely to 
be obedient to a part of God's commands, 
bu^ to them all ; he knows, that though 
ibiB Almighty will take up with our im- 
obedience, if our endeavours are 
fificere, yot that he will by no means 
us to live in the willing breach of 
any one of his commands* Life and 
death, God and the world, are before us ; 
we must make our choice between them ; 
if we arc resolved to indulge ourselves in 
any one kaowh sin, we pl^y shew that 


there is something which we prefer to 
Gi>d, and wc must take thetronscquehccs 
of our lolly. He who strives to obtain 
the kingdom of heaven, may, and pro- 
bably will, sometimes fall, but he must 
not fall willingly; he must exert himself 
against temptation ; he must recover 
hiinself as soon as possible ; he must be 
grieved and humbled by his frailty -: and 
he must use every effort to keep himself 
more steady for the time to come. The 
man who strives for the kingdom of hea- 
ven will, besides, never think that he 
is good enough ; he will be still aspiring 
at higher degrees of perfection. Let it 
not be thought, by the command which 
is laid upon us to strive alter the kingdom 
of heaven, that it is meant that wc should 
pay no regard to the concerns of this 
world; on the contrary, God expects 
from us a diligent performance of our 
duties towards each other, as w^ll as of 
our duty to him : now this cannot be 
done without an attention to v'orldly con- 
cerns. How shall a father provide for 
his family without applying to his par- 
ticular profession, or working at his par- 
ticular calling? How shall the greater 
part of mankind get even a subsistence, 
if they do not exert themselves in some 
kind, either of study or labour ^ without 
this, they must, geiu'rally speaking, ei- 
ther starve, or be a burthen upon their 
neighbours. How is the earth t« be cul- 
tivated and its fruits produced, if it were 
unlawful to attend at all to worldly busi- 
ness, and what would become of the hu- 
man race if this were neglected i Be- 
sides, the dangers of idleness are great, 
and it is impossible that the immediate 
duties of religion can take up our whole 
time ; it is therefore as clearly a pari of 
our duty to follow some honest method 
of getting a livelihood, and to follow k 
with diligence, as it is the hrst part to 
pray to, to praise, and to offer up our 
thanks to God. 

But it is timo for me to pass to the 
third thing I proposed, which is, to sihew 
the weighty motives ,by which we are. 
urged to be in the number of those that 
strive. To this a few woids will be 
sufficient. 

These motives are no less than the 
good or bad condition in which wc shall 
be, from the time that wo to all 
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tternity, according as we are among this 
number^ or not. 

The hour is coming, in the which all 
who are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and shall come 
forth; they tiiat have done good, that is, 
they who have strove to gain heaven, 
unto the resunection of life, and they 
who have done evil, that is, they who 
have not strove, unto the resurrection of 
damnation. 

Let us frequently dwell upon this mag- 
nificent and awful S|)ectacle ; let us re- 
present to our minds the alanning trum- 
pet of the archangel, by which wc shall 
be awakened from our graves, and the 
summons whicli we shall receive to stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ: let 
us suppose hijn seated on a lofty throne, 
surrounded by myiiads of angels, iuid 
clothed with that splendour and niujesty 
with which he was seen by Peter, James, 
aiKi John, at his transfiguration, and 
again by those chosen disciples, who 
were present at his ascension into heaven : 
kt us think* of the grand scene oi all the 
nations of the earth gathentl before him, 
and the tremendous decision about to 
take place, as to tlie final and everlast- 
ing condition of each iudividual. Let 
me appeal to your consciences; wimt 
h(q)e.s do they give you ? I address my- 
self to every one of you here prt^sent : 
Has thy conduct b«x*n such as to entitle 
thee to look for that transporting sen- 
tence, “ Well done thou good and faith- 
iul servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord?" Or hast thou not reason to 
apprehend the sound of these words (of 
ail chat can be uttered, the most dread- 
ful) Depart from me, thou cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels ?" Jf thou shrinkest with 
terror at this inquisition ; if thou catist 
not bear thus to have ihy conscience 
probed ; if thou buoyest up thyself with 
some such consolation as this, though 
my hopes arc nothitig now, 1 intend to re- 

C at and Im better before 1 die," alas ! 

w miserably dost thou deceive thyself t 
Attend to what 1 tell thee ; almost all 
tiitc wicked, who have gone before tbee, 
<romforti^d themselves in the same false 
manner, but they never tiiought the hour 
of reformation arrived ; they were still 
frj delaying it yet a littla w^ik longer, 


and were finally cut off with alt their 
imperfections on their head. What gross 
folly is this ! How* soon does this world 
pass away, and how quickly does even 
the very remembrance of us perish ; 
whereas to that which' is to coine there 
is no end ! Let us think of these things; 
let us recollect that the kingdom of God 
is not to he got by seeking only ; and 
when wc remember of what infinite im« 
portance it is to us not to come short of 
it, let U8 resolve, and let us bo steady to 
OUT resolutions, to be in the number of 
those who strive. 


S E R M O N CLXI. 

By Geokois IIaggitt, A. M. 

Rector of Beccliamvell, Norfolk. 

Oil Sins of Omission. 

St. Matthew, xnv. 30. 

Ca^t ye the luipn^fitahle servant iitto outer 
darkness ; there sliall be wecpin^iid guasii- 
itig of C( etii. ^ 

Ik that form of confession, which ia 
with great pmpricty placed at tlic be* 
ginning of our church scr\ice, we not 
only acknowledge that we have dono- 
what we ought not to have U'»ne, but 
that we have k*ft uiulone what wo ought 
to have done. The giiilr of a Christian 
is made up of omissions as wt ll as traiu« 
gressK/u;: of liis duty, and perhaps the 
former, with men in general, may have 
the grearer share in drawing on them 
God's displeasure.— it is ceriaiu that thie 
is the case with one very large class, 
who are commonly dislinguii.bed hy ihm 
name of good sort of people; persons of 
this d(\scripiion are. guilty of no flagrant 
violations of the laws of God : they are, 
as far as complying with external forms, 
religious and devout, they attend 
larly at churcli, they perhaps say thair 
prayers morning and evening, thej an 
neither profane nor debouched, they pi^ 
to every one their due ; and yet, if tbikia 
all that can be said foi; them, they wpt 
very far removed from Jang^mi q£ 
heaven^ 

J ho promims of the Goi^T ammofc 
dealt omm negative wum;. Chri l fifl i Mty 
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rc<]uircs from its V()tfiri('.s a continued 
series of positive acts of trooclness. In 
vain shall wo plead that we have (lf>ne no 
barm, it we are not enlirl<‘d lo say that 
we h.ivT done j;ood : wo wtM’e not *‘t*nt 
into the W4>rid lo li\e in idleness, and to 
go out of it ill the same slate in which 
we enured into it ; if is expected IVoin 
us that we make oiirsohes heller, that 
WT lay out all the etniownieiits «)f nature 
and oi for:ur (‘t<» the lu st advantage, that 
we acf|U!re habits td holiaes-^ anri heiic- 
voldit'e, whic h may lit us for that hlessid 
society, to whi( h nn our so doiiiL'; wo 
may liopt to be preleiretl. 

Tlu oangers which ari'^e to us from 
om!'«siniis of onr dunes aie hy so much 
the greater, b.'rau''e in many cast's fhc'y 
art' incimed without our being sensd)le 
of tin m, and because in almost all they 
aie m t ailirwanls n'liK inlxitd. 

If I coinmu a ]U)viijve sin, if I swear, 
if I am gudty of a falst hood, if I <lefiaud 
or Ix'av lalst* witness against my neigh- 
bour, I know what 1 am doing at the 
time, my^guilt makes an inijiressioii on 
me, in) eiime a-snims a Ix'dy and a 
shape, I do not i asily forget it, and eon- 
scqueiitly I mas repent of it, and a\oi<l 
being guilty of the like in fntiin*. 

But when I am only negatively cri- 
minal, when I meiely omit to perform 
cither my public c'r pii\ate devotions to 
the Almighty, or perl'orni tliem with 
rarelc''‘sne.ss and inaUenlion, when I go 
on trom day to day neglecting to im- 
prove my unch rstandiiig, or to render 
inyheait mure enlarged, wImmi 1 rake no 
advantage of the. many ojiportunitics 
\vhicb arc‘ presented to me of be ing um'- 
All to my lei U)vv-c features, when I make; 
no progress iti tlu* attainment oi lK)line''S, 
and in w'caiiing my affections Irom the 
tilings of this woild, my oflences, having 
no iinniediatc tendency to cause incon- 
venience to mjself, ur do injury to my 
neighbour, make no lading impres'-ii/ii 
on my mind ; they are consequently rc*- 
peated, not merely without regret, byt 
m‘qu(*ntly without iioilc t*, and are very 
soon ontiredy torgotteu. 

Notwithstanding this, they must cer- 
tainly be accounted for : — what the world 
frequently calls it good sort of ])('rson, 
that is, one who neither does harm nor 
good, who is regular and decent in ids 


conduct, and takes care lo do nothing 
that W'ould bring him under the lash of 
the law, or subje ct him to any violent 
censure from his neighbours, whose piety 
goes no furtlier than ceremonials, and 
whose hentvoience extends not beyond 
good wishes; sucli an one is represrntedb 
by our Saviour umicr the characii'r of the 
servant who hid his talent in a napkin, — 
1'his servant ncitlier dissipated what was 
ontnisted to liiiii in 4‘Xtra\agance,nor lost 
it by earelessni'ss, but he negh'Cted to im- 
prove it! he <iid no harm, 'tls tru(', but * 
lie did n(» good ; and therefori tlu* m’H- 
lence pnmouiued against him w'as, 

“ ('ast ye the iiiiprolitaide servant into 
out*!' darkness, when* shall be weeping 
and gnashing ot leelh,’' 

1‘lio a4lmonitini^ and threats of the 
CJospel are chiell) directe d against people 
of thi*; class : tlu* rieruinciatjons of our 
Saviour are more frecpienily jiointod ai 
the lamp which had no oil, the tret'- 
which bore no fruit, and the talent which 
was not improved, rliati at bad oil, cor- 
rupt huits, and talents ill-eniployi-d. — 
On the hitter, I suppose, as being more 
self-evident, it was not so necess(*ry to 
insist, h’lagrant violations of (Jod s com- 
mandments speak for themselves; those 
w ho an* guilty of them cannot but know 
their niminality, and the dangers which 
they incur ; but it was an ir.staiicc of our 
Lord’s paternal care to awalo ii from their 
slothful dreams, to nnise iVom their ima- 
gined security, those who, lesting satisfied 
with negiUiM* virtue, flattered themselves 
that they might attain heaven ami hap- 
piness, so long as they did no harm. 

Turn to the ‘25th chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, and v<ai will sic there clearly set 
forth tlirougMout, on what sandy founda- 
tions all of Ciod's favour are raised 

on our merely not being wicked. — It be- 
gins vvilli the parable of the wise and 
toolish virgin^, the former of whom were 
admitted lo the marriage feast, because, 
they had oil in their lamps properly pre- 
pared lo meet tht* bridegroom, and the 
latter excluded because they had no oil* 

It is not said that their oil was bad, that 
they were xcicked virgins, but merely that 
they ha<l no oil, that they were slothful 
and improvident, and luul been slumber- 
ing in iiulolenco during the w'hole time in 
wiiich they ought to have been exerting 
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Ihciubclves “ uhen the door was shut, 
these virgins came, saying, Lord, Lord, 
open to us, but he ans\v;*red and said, 
\’erily I say unto you, 1 know you not." 

The iie.\t parable, which iiniue<Iiau ly 
tollows, IS still more in point. 1 have 
already touched ou it. — Our lSa\ioni* 
likens himself and his dcidings with 
iiumkind, to a man, who departing into 
a distant country, dcli\eiTd to his **ei- 
vants tlifterent sums of iTKjney to lra(l<- 
with ; on his return, .summoning them to 
render up their accounts, he liiidstwo of 
them had been provident and iiidu.slnous, 
having rn‘atly improved v\hat had been 
cntiusled to liiem, and they accurdinglv 
receive liis commendations and rewards 
in propf>rtion to their ditlereiu iinails; 
but tho third having made no advantage 
of his trust, but merely vvrapt it m a 
napkin, meets with the severest reprooi.s, 
and is ordered to he cast into outer <laik- 
ness, where sliall he \ve< piiig and giuvsh- 
ing ofuvlln 

'1 he eoiielusion (u' the clia[ih r is a 
sort of a})|T]i(‘.'ition of the jianible. It is 
the remarkable account which our 
Saviour gives of tlie day of judginenl.- • 
li<‘ rcpie.sents himself as sitting upon the- 
throne of his glory willi all his holy 
angels around iiini, and liiMding man- 
kind into (wo bodies, the virtuous and 
the wicketl, inviting the iormer to take 
possession of llieir ivwaid, to sit d«n\ii 
with him 111 his kingdoiii, and banishing 
the latter Inwn his pie.senee and d»»unuiig 
them to I'veilasling iiu' : — lli.il liowevei 
his justiee may be luamhsL, be bnetly 
runs over the prim ipal nu iits and deim- 
rits, whicii will deteiiiitiie ium in this 
dislnbutK/n. 

To the virtuous be says, ‘‘ 'I'lie le- 
w'artls which I bestow on 3011, are ob- 
tained by your many kindnesses to >uur 
brethren; when iJiCy were liiii.Liy, ye 
fed them; wiieii tiny were thii.st), ye 
gave them drink : when iliey wi-re uakid, 
ye clollu'd I hem ; when they were 
strangei'S, ye hoN])ilahly received tlnun; 
tvhen they u'ere sick and in prison, ye 
were attentive and ministered to them in 
their necessities/’ — Kroiii this vve see, 
that active beui \ oii act is the merit w Jiicli 
IS uUribultd to those whom our Saviour 
receives ,ipto his kingdom. It was not 
because they did not injure their fellow- 


creatures, hut Ivcau.se tliey exetted 
themselves to l»e of service to llieni, t^iut 
lli«‘y are rewarded with bliss and iiniuor- 
ulily. 

On ilie other hand, the wicked arc con- 
demned 10 evci lasting tonneiils for the 
omission of those very acts of henevo- 
lenct, for having done winch, the right- 
eous art! rewarded with eternal happi- 
ness : they are not in the sentence passed 
on them charged with having killed, de- 
Iraiulod, m* in any shape opprC'^'^ed their 
brethren, bill merely with liaving done 
tliem no servicts. This alone is looked 
up»)ii as Miincicnt to exclude them from 
the present e of God, anti deprive them 
of llu' eiijtiynnaits tif heaven. 

Nor imleed could we in reason expect 
It to he otherwise. No human accom- 
plishment, iH> human possession (to 
‘'peak in general) i.s a’.tained without 
|);niis and lalxjui ; sitting still in indo- 
lence, and merely doing ntilhing to 
ifnntcnn't tbi‘ir allaninieiu, is not suf- 
lieienl ; we mu‘'l be assiduously attentive 
and actively industrious, if wc would 
wi‘'b to succeed. Suivl} then vve can- 
not imagine that immortality of bliss, 
bliss such as \vc Can here have no cou- 
C'vpuon (*l, is to he procured without 
any elluiLs, wln ii il requiris llie griatii^t 
to attain < vdi the paldy :u «|uisiiioas of 
this worbl. 

J shall conclude with besei’i’hing you, 
that none of \(>u, because ye think. yc; 
(an do but little, will foi ihal reason 
imagine, that il is unnecessary to do any 
tiling. Yr read that of iliose to whom 
much is given, much will he rc(juircd ; 
but can ye supjiose that of him, to whom 
little IS given, iheie will he reijuireil no- 
thing? J-’ar Uoiu it. Expectations arc 
Ibiiiiid of us in priiporiion to our en- 
dow nunl^. lie, .who had only two 
talents, vva.s not expecud to gain live ; — 
yea tind his reward was allotted him Ibi 
gaming iwo, iliat is, lor doing vvhal his 
abiliti(‘s pel milted him. In the same 
maimer he who had only one talent, was 
not expected to gain as much as his fel- 
low-servants, who had more; nox was 
he punished for not h^yiiig doim as 
much as they ; but he was punished fqj* 
having done nothing, for liaving made jno 
ndvaiiiagc at, all of what waj» entrusted 
to him. - . , 
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I-.ct this truth then be deeply engraven 
on your remembrance, that all men have 
it ill their power to do something for the 
glory God, and for the good of their 
fellow-creatures ; and that it is not by 
the doing no harm, by sitting still in in- 
dolence, and fancying that we can do 
nothing, but b> an active exertion of our 
respective abilities, that we can alone 
deserve and obtain that transporting sen- 
tence, “ Well done thou gotnl and faith- 
ful servant, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord/' 


SERMON CXLII. 

By GEonoK Haggitt, A.M. 

Rector of Beechamwell, Norfolk. 

On the Impropriety of deserting 
Worluly Duties. 

[Preached in Tent.] 

St. Matthew xiii. 23. 

< 

These oughtye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. 

It has been the great aim of infidelity in 
all ages to persuade the credulous and un- 
wary, that religion and present interest 
are incompatible ; that we cannot at the 
same time apply ourselves to our call* 
ings here and secure our happiness here- 
after, but that we must of necessity sa- 
crifice either this world or the next. I'liose 
who have been deceived by this misre- 
presentation have, according lo their dif- 
ferent tempers, chosen two opposite 
modes of conduct, both very far, though 
not equally distant, Droia that which 
sound reason points out. 

7'hey on whose inhids the goodness of 
God in tlieir creation and n^demption, 
and tho immensity of the rewards and 
punishments held forth in futurity ob- 
tained that weight, which in wisdom they 
ought to obtain, have given up all < om- 
merce with this world whatever, have be- 
taken themselves entirely to the exercises 
of piety, kavefted to deserts and to cells, 
and in the ardour of performing their 
duty toward* God, have entirely nc^- 
leci^ that which i* due ffom to 
their ndghbour. 


They, on the contrary, whose warmer 
passions, or whose less enlarged under-* 
standingij^hained them down to what Was 
immediately before them, who preferred 
what was present and visible, to what was 
invisible and distant, have thought it tile 
most agreeable, if not the most wise, to 
listen to the solicitations of their senses, 
and to seize the gratifications which were 
at hand; they have conducted themselves 
as if there were no God, no account taken 
of human actions, no judgment after 
death, no heaven, no hell, but that this 
present life was the whole of their ex- 
istence. 

Both these descriptions of men hive, 
I observed, proceeded on a persuasloti 
that their temporal and eternal inlcrests 
were at variance; that the one or the 
other must of necessity be surrendered, 
and that there was no middle course by 
which they we re reconcilcabic. 

1 shall in this discourse endeavour to 
point out the falsity and pernicious ten- 
dency of this error ; 1 shall point out its 
falsity by shewing that a man may work 
out his salvation at the same time that he 
attends to his earthly concerns; and I 
shall expose its pernicious tendency, by 
proving, that to withdraw ourselves eit- 
tirrly from w^orldly business is not only 
uniKTessary, but criminal ; that ixdigion 
does not only not command such a de- 
sertion, but actually forbids it. 

First, then, i am to shew that a man 
may work out his salvation at the same 
time that he attends to his earthly con- 
cerns. 

Those who maintain the contraiy, 
ground probably their opinion on the 
following prexepts of our Saviour, and 
other of the like import. ” I’akc no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eiat, 
or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on." Here, say 
they, our Saviour seems to forbid all care, 
even about the necessaries of life, meat, 
drink, and clothing; much more about 
the con\enienc«s and delights' of it In 
the same chapter, he says, ** Behold the 
fowls of the air : they sow not, neither 
do they ix‘ap, nor gather into barns, yet 
your heavenly Father feedeth them */* 
again, ** Consider the lilies of the field 
how they grow, they toil not neither do 
they spin." Here it seems to be inti- 
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nvated that we ought to depend on the 
providence ot' God ibr food and raiment, 
and to use no more industry obtain- 
ins. them than the fowls or the lilies do. 
Tlweare various otiier texts of this kind, 
all of which there are two ways of ex- 
plaining, and either is sudicient to over- 
turn the conclusion drawn from them, 
that worldly employments and religion 
arc incompatible. One explanation is, 
that our Sax iour does not nioun to con- 
demn all care whatever about the things 
of this life, but only that sort of care 
which is ac:cotnpaiiied with anxiety and 
distrust ; that he dot‘s not intend to de- 
cry every kiivl of diligence and industry 
with ix^gard to our earthly concerns, but 
only such degrees of them as would take 
oiT, or too much withdraw, our attention 
from the duties of religion. The other 
explanation which is most probably the 
true one, is, that these conimancis were 
not designed to be gcmoral and standing 
laws, but were only addressed to, and in- 
tended for the practice of th<*. lirst dis* 
ciples; for" it vra^ necessary that they 
should always be attendant on our Sa- 
viour to be witnesses of bis miracles, and 
hearers of his doctrines ; and in those in 
* particular who were to preach the Gospel 
after his resurrection, a peculiar degree 
of contempt of the world, and disinterest- 
edness, was requisite ; since they must of 
course quit l]M*ir homes, give up what 
prospects they had of advancing their 
fortunes, and expose themselves to perse- 
cutions and deaths of every kind. 

An entire freedom from care and con- 
cern with regard to temporal comforts 
was absolutely requisite in these; but 
that it is not so in all men, is very evident 
from various passages in the <TOspel. 
When the forerunner of our Saviour, 
John the Baptist, was asked by the publi- 
cans and soldiers what they should do, 
what conduct he would prescribe to them 
to fit them for the coming of tlie Messiah ; 
to the iortatT he says, ** Exact no more 
than that which is appointed you to 
the latter, “ Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely, and be con- 
tent with your wages.” No mention, 
you see, of relinquisliing their professions, 
which there certainly would have been 
had it beec^ necessary, for John was sent 
far the express purpose of preparing the 


way for tbf preaching of the Gospel. 
Nor is the counsel of Christ himself on a 
similar occasion different ; on hi^ beins 
asked by a certain lawyer what he^hould 
do to inherit eternal life? he replies unto 
him, “ What is w ritten in the law? how 
readest thou?'* And the lawyer aiiswcf- 
ing said, “ Thou shalt iov^'the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with 
all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thy- 
self:" And 'Jesus said unto him, thou 
hast answered rigid, this do, and thou 
shalt live." No injunction, you see, to 
forsake the world, or to give up his busi- 
ness ; nor is such meaning fairly to be 
drawn from any other of our Lord’s dis- 
courses. 

Ilis advice to tlie rich young man loscll 
all that he had, and to gixe to the poor, is 
certainly much overstniiiied by those who 
would suppose it binding on Christians in 
general ; Jt xvas probably meant ns a trial 
t»f the sincerity of the person to whom it 
was addressed, and certainly extends not 
beyond them to wliom our Lord may 
have directly enjoined it. It scorns to be 
intimated, indeed, thougli even this has 
been otherwise explained, that many of 
of the first converts to Christianity parted 
with all that they had, laid the money at 
the apostles’ feet, and liv'cd together on a 
common .stock ; but it is probable that 
they still continued to employ themselves 
in their several trades and professions. 
Nor w^as there any obligation upon them 
to this communion of goods, as St, Peter 
expressly asserts in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira; nay, among those, who 
were first called, there arc several in- 
stances to the contrary, instances of opu- 
lent persons and in high civil and mili- 
tary employments, who neither divested 
themselves of thoir riches, nor forsook 
their occupations. They are charfft?d in- 
deed, to be rca<ly to give, and willing to 
communicate, which they doubtless were; 
but neither <lid they look on themselves as 
bound, nor did the apostle tequirer of 
them, when tl-.ey adopted the character of 
Christians, to desert their duty as men. 
Christianity with respect to the civil rela- 
tions of men to each other, and their se* 
cular employments, seems to havd left the 
world entirely as she found if; »hc ir^«J 
indeed on a faithful discharge 
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•c?n5 new appellations, on thciir being 
a.lopted into new fanuliesj^^in like man- 
lu r, we, on being made ' members (»f 
Christs fornily, iveehvcd »> Christian 
name, which denotes our relationship to 
him; ijiis name, therelbre, is very aptly 
Msked.of us, alien ac are- going to bo 
queaUaned' fuilher as to the privileges 
which are conlenv*! on us by baptism. 
These arc sai<l to he three; — ac wfre 
made inenibei> of (.'hn'»t, children. of 
God, iiimI in lie liters of the kingdom of 
heavui ; in ollur wonK, we im‘ admitted 
into the society of (Miri.^i’s disciple^', ac 
become one ot iliat I'.ody of ahicli he is 
the h<:ul, ae gam litle to the mercy 
of Giul, aial are put in a capacity of 
ohlauiiiig a blcssid inimortali(y altii* 
jdeuib. 

Of llie enga<|rim'nt-: aliir li onr god- 
laUnrs and g* d-muUiv rs aic said (o enter 
into for U’', ll.e (ir^t punmsis lliit at* 
should foi>aKc ail kind,', of sin aliatcvcr 
(ihe amid, the Ihsli, and the devil, be- 
ing a plirase to that import ;) the second, 
thaf.we should helii\(' all the articles of 
the (llirfstian fulili ; and the tliiid, that 
ae sli<?ul<^ ol’.ey (kkI’s holy will; whicli 
we ipay in a gieat imasure, iliough not 
perhaps eiuiivly, learn fioin the eoni- 
inaiulhieiits. — N<nv there is certtiinly no- 
ihftg impro])er in our sponsors making 
these voas lor u-, ami ae are iiulis- 
putaldy bound to obsirve th«.m*, and, 


grain, which, huriCii ia the 
formly to revy^c ,4ind ,tp grow im^mI 
sonm d|mi|hty s^pevinteudihg 
which^VOod ? JWe are j^ext 
to believe in Cht'i^ Iqs 

our Lord, who wpis . t anceivc^l, 

Holy Ghost, bom of the 
suilered umler Pontiuft Pila^ 
fled, dead and buried. >' 
all this, we have the clcitt’estrtj^Fppiony^. 
—about eighteen hundred a 

great personage, .called Jesus. Chr^W^ 
born of a pure virgin, among the Jjpw>; 
he declared tltut he was sent frojp^y^df 
and that he a as God’s only Son, : 
conlijmed the iruih ol those: decljri|BK 
l>y the wisdom of his instructions,."$^^p. 
the many woiulerful works whicix,be.j||^ 
formed. ’I’he Jews, through Cl'vy .afii 
malice, and fearing that the 
aliich he tiiiight aus to bo- 
the ruin of theirs, falsely accused and 
crueifiod him, at the time Pontius Pilate 
a as their govt riior, on the day which wc 
now kt'cp and call Good Friday ; and, 
alien they ptrcei\ed that he was dead, he 
was tak‘*n trom the cross and buried in a 
new sepnlclire; a large stone a as rolled 
at the mouth of it, and a guard of armed 
stdditTs placed before it, I(‘St his tlisci- 
ples vhouhf Come in the night and steal 
him aaay. 

Tliocreeil lu \t asserts that ^ he dc- 
''Cemkd into hell.” — Whatever is mcfint 


tor the same plain reason, lliey are so 
grt'ittly for our own gotal ; for, by the 
Iransgrohsloii or m gleet <jf them, ac shall 
draw onoiiisel\es GodS indignalioo, and 
be cvtil.isiingly [lunislicd in the life to 
come. 

I am now to consider the a])ostIes’ 
creed, its it is called, all the mtieles of 
which my god-f:uh*'is and god-inothers 
promised I should believe. 'Fhe first 
urlitle requires my asscnl to this ti uth — 
{Imt ihcie is fiii Almighty God, 4lie Fi- 


hy tins, I think ae may be certain. that 
it is not tlie place of torment which usu- 
ally goo'> by tliat n.iine; it possibly means 
lU.il plaic where the souls of the doad re- 
side ti tiling their separation 
body, between tlic limes of dco^lH^d 
judgment; but this I do not thiuje, 
iial for us co inquire into; what foi|oAvs 
is, indeed, important— “ that . 
again the ihiid ilay;” becausp fa 
lamest that :jc also shall in like. 
be rai'.ed from the grave, and live, 


th( r, and maker of, heaven and eaiih ; 
tliLS i.s evident from the existence of juy- 
«elf a:)d every thing around me, from 
the order and regulaiity with which the 
universe M|,|PyiaUu;ted, and from the coni- 
jiion and universal agreement of 

all iDi^ukind. Who makes the sun to 
rise and to set, the . moon and the pla- 
ni'ts to pcTform their sta&d rounds, the 
g^«isi.tis to tvlUTU at regular periods^ the 


it was really himself, and not an apjia-^ 
rition which deceived llieiii, he clearly 
proved, by condescendingly P 9 rmi^,ijig 
his disciples to handle him, 
hig and drinking as he had done licf^- 
his death ; he remained on eai:lji i|tid 
shewed himself to large, numbers during 
forty days. The story , of his body being 
stolen by hU disciples (^^jpeh the 
pretended) is foo iniprobablc.to*^a 
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frton of fjdisift ^ln(^ miidouf. 
ami \va» on the 

$0 ^gaitY'on the dfi^ hich 
^ ifiebrate ns iVaster ^inday. 

irite hcwcn this he 

rof iniiliYy of his followers, 
couversod 'with them, as I 
^’otocn'cdj d'nrin;5 forty days, 

\ 'fllein a 'cdnniissjon to j) reach 
the gdi^cl tcfvvfcry rrcaturc.’ 

life nfow at the riiiht hand of God, 
of hiohf^t honour in hoa%c-n, 
continaally pres^tts our pfay- 
eVdj'lAW tnnkrs intercession lor us, and 
eUcc he shall cotnc! in great ptmip 
l^esty, suiTounded by myriads of 
% to recompense ucconling to their 
both the multitudes which during 
alt the ages of the world have died, anil 
thh^«(Fykhinu at his coming he shall find 
al^ve. The creed iu \t calls on us 1 «> 
“ believe in the Holy Ghost/' who is the 
third person in the bhssed Tiinity, by 
whose inspiration the pn^idads spake, an<I 
the. apostles^ <lid nliracl(*s; who is the 
autliorot'all the good thoughts wliich arise 
in our minds, who sanclilies and makes 
hc'Iy all righteous p<*rsons. 

lUtt let me caution you agaiiivt ima- 
gining that his divine being will lake up 
his abode with you, wnhout any ellniLs 
on yoilr party: you may iiideetl he sure, 
you earnestly pray for his assistance, 
and ftineerely e^dea^ou^ to deserve it, 
that it will not be withheld from >ou; 
btit then your own labours must be as 
•treiiDOUsly exerted, as if all depended 
(as in feet it does) on yourselves. W’v 
nextr^edare our belief “ lu the holy 
church, and the communion of 
•Hinflti'' It is not porhapK very clear, ik»w, 
what is precisely meant by these, but 
'^rbbsfbly they may be be»t expiaint'd to- 
gether hi this manner, — wc believe that 
church of Chri'^t is made up of 
all ilwcere Christians, i f what nation or 
•I’X't soever, and that all such are and 
shall bo partakers of the benelits and pri- 
fho Gospf'h 

article in the belief, to which 
wC are called on give our assent, is, 
Ihc fcrgivenc«»s of sins." Hefore Jesus 
Christ came ISto the •nvorld, men had 
t^ftainly sowic bojp^ of their offences bc- 
ihj^lltfdon^gly W'bkrh arose probably from 
l|g|%rncral goodness' of God, truin his 


delay oP^puniahment,'? and from the ten-' 
deucy in hunutn nature to cx|>dct d'hat 
wc greatly wish; 'but this hope by m>'‘ 
means amounted Wi that, lid I wssuranc® 
of pardon, whk'h was necessary t^, mttktf" 
the considerate in any degree eusy/undolf 
the sense of’ their sins, and to iwspins 
them with ardour in the work'^fhfejf 
rcforniation. Jt‘siis Christ at length cafti6 
J^reRching repentance and remission of 
sins ; which 1 understand to mean, that 
if uf any lime of a inaid.s life he is sin- 
cen-ly sorry that he has oll'ondcd God^ 
most heartily prays to be forgiven, and 
resolves st<‘a(lily to l)e guiliy no more, 
but f(» be religious land virtuous in fu- 
ture ; and if be adheres to his resolu- 
tions, notvViihstanding all his forinfer 
Ininsgressions, lie will meet not only 
with ineiev but with favour. This is^a 
grand pii\ileg(‘; bullet no one be tempt- 
ed to abuse it; let no one sin in expec- 
tation, and, as he thinks, with intonrioii, 
<»f uinendmeiit ; of all dillicuU things to 
bi'oak ibrougli, bad liabits^ arc the most 
<lif/ieult. On account of his presutnfh* 
lion, likewise, God mny hereafter ix‘fiiS6 
him a.ssistanco, and then all liis ^wii 
onileavours will avail notliing; l>ostde% 
no one can be certain that he shall live? 
another day, and if he dies in his siys, 
he knows the coim quence ; let us not, 
therefore, trust t*) futurity, but do what 
we know lo be so necessary immediately, 
Giciii is the salvation wliieli is otVered us; 
1k)w shall we escape, if wc neglect it! 

Now follows our profession that w« 
helieve in the resurrectiott of the 
body/' — Of file truth of this the Scrip- 
tures expressly inform us ; at the last day 
our bodies will be raised I'rom the grave, 
at the soumi of the trump of the arch- 
angel, they will be united again witfe 
our souls, and we. shall live, ll you ask 
me how it is possible that the flesh, jiurt* 
of whi?li has been eaten by worms, 
part blown about in iliist oy the lour 
winds, that of some men consumed by 
lire, and of others burierl in the ocean ; 
if you ask me how it is possible that all 
these scattered fragments and particles can 
be collected and joined together, — 1 ask 
you, in return, whether it be not as easy 
tor God to do this as it was for him to 
form man from the dust at his first crea- 
tion ? Vo revive a dead man uppers ta< 
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rcauire no grcattT exertion of power than 
originally to have made him. You may 
form some idea of the possibility of our 
b(Mng revived again, by what yoir expe^ 
ricnce every year : — ‘‘ That which tliou 
so west is not quickened, except it 
die the grain you place in the earth 
first rots, and is after warcis enlivened, and 
ari‘:cs clothi*d with a beautiful verdure. 
And if God so clothe the grass of ’fee 
field, how much niuix* shall he clothe 
your mortal tiodies with a glorious im- 
mortality ! — It seems probable that men 
will be firvt revived in the sanjc bodies in 
which they died, but that an instant 
change will take |5luce: — This cor- 
rupiible will put on incorruption, and 
thi mortal will put on immortality:" — 
Christ gave a specimen of the nature of 
the change our bodies are to undergo, to 
Peter, James, and John, when lie w'as 
transfigur<‘tl on the mount ; he appeared 
all glorious, his face shone like the sun, 
and his raiment became white as snow. 
Such a change will take place with re- 
spect to ^he righteous at the resurrection; 
for St. Paul tells us, that Christ will 
change our vile body, that it may be fa- 
shioned like unto his glorious body." 
You will obs'erve, that when this glorious 
change in the bodies of men at the re- 
surrection is s])oken of, it can only be 
meant of the bodies of ihc^virtuous, al- 
though it be mentione<l in general terms, 
St. Paul bidng desirous of taking for 
granted, that all those to whom ho writes 
would be in that number. Th(» biidies of 
the wicked will certainly be raised at the 
same time, but whether they will under- 
go any change, is uncertain ; but it seems 
probable, that as many of the rrihies of 
thi'. wicked have aiiscn from their bodies, 
that they shall, together with tluir souls, 
share in the eternity of punishment which 
has been renounced. 

The last .^tich* in the creed is dur pro- 
'fession of belief^ in “ the hte everlasting." 
— Life is oliren put in Scripture for hap- 
piiiesb, and it is possible may mean so 
here. 1 believe, that if 1 am pious and 
virtuim^ in this world, I shall be for ever 
happy in the next ; or probably it may 
have a more extensive signidcution, that 
of esdsience, aud may mean, not only the 
everlasting bliss of the righteous, but the 
evcrUstiDg misery of the wickird: m 
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cither case our belief is supported^ by 
Scripture, wbitk 'assures, ibt < wvoiiB: 
place8,j|^at as the religious aud^fiaod 
man shall be eternally happy in the 
sence of God, so the profane and immoral 
maiw^shall tor the same endless timev on* 
dergo the most terrible* disgrace and tor* 
ment. Such are the great troths tn which 
we are called on to give our MseiiS ; it is» 
however, to liftile purpose that wedbey tho 
call, unless we join to a sound fiiith, a 
good life and conversation: whah.thia 
chiefly consist! in we may learn from the 
commandments, to which I should now 
pass ; but this 1 must defer to futiiin*iQjp< 
portunity. .’m' 

SERMON eXMV. 

By GtoiiGE IIaogitt, A*M. 

Rector oi Befichamvell, Norfolk. 

On the Catcebiani* 

Prov. xxii. 6. 

Tnim up a child in the way should go, aixt 
when he is old he will not depart froiu ft. 

In the former part of the 19th chapter of 
Exodus, arc related the orders which the 
children of Israel received to attend the 
l.ord upon Mount Sinai, and ihc solemn 
preparations which they weyre dh'cctcd to 
iiuikx' for that awful meeting. After that 
the histprian proceeds in this manner': — 
“ And it came to pass on the third day 
(the day appointed for God's descent) in 
the morning, that tlicic were thunders 
and lightnings, and thick clouds' upon 
the Mount, and the voice of the trumpet 
exceeding loud, so that all the people 
that was in the camp trembled. And 
Moses brought forth the people out of the 
camp to meet with God, and they stood 
at the bottom of the Mount. And Mount 
Sinai was allogelber in a swioke, bcoouse 
the Lord descended upon it in fire, and 
the smoke thereof amended as the smoke 
of a furnace; and the whole ^nunt 
quaked greatly. Ami when' the- voice of 
the trumpet soumled . long, and^- waxed 
louder and feuder, s|mke, and' 

God answered him by aWice Mosca 
then rc-ceives orders to charge' the people 
not to presume to ascend the Mounts and 
after that, God delivered the tan 
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AiitllMillt at wa fifed theia in the 20th 
chiifltier:'. You oiiserve that thtt^elivery 
mi Moiiginally made to the p^lo of 
Un^^'iiud i^oobtedly the ten com 
mandiiieRtt were chiefly inreuded for their 
use. 1 am the Lord thy God (saya the 
Almig^) which have bixnight thee out 
oC'dic^Iaiul^of Egypc» out of the house of 
davery.** I'his is applictblo to thorn 
only> and ' adates to their miraculous 
escape from the oppression of Pharaoh.*— 
Bitt when wo consider p^o^ii^loas 
solemnity with which these tow coin- 
txilimdilxeiUs wore uttered by (lod’s own 
moudSl, and that tlicy wiie afterwards 
Wfittim with his own tliifror ; and when 
we.ltfloct, besides,, on ihcir intrinsic ex- 
cellency, that they coniain In tlu*in the; 
greatl^cads of duty both towards Clod and 
man ; 'and w hen wc obserw* the venera- 
tion which Christians of all ages have 
paid to them, wc cannot but perceive that 
tJiey are deserving of all our' attention, 
respect, and obedience. 

The first* commandment is directed 
against those numerous objects of wor- 
ship, to which the nations, who lived in 
and round about the country which the 
Jews were going to inhabit, paid their ig- 
norant and wicked adorations ; Urn sun, 
tlie moon, the stars, stocks, stones, ani- 
mals, and deceased men, they either 
joined with the Supreme living, or wor- 
shipped instead of iiiin. To keep the 
people of Israel from ihis absurdity and 
wickedness, (^od says to them, “ I’hou 
sbalt bavc none other gods hut me," — 
1 idlow neither of substitute nor paitner, 
to IW! only shall you ulfcr up your 
prayers, praises, and adorations. Wc 
Christians are, 1 hope, in no danger of 
o&tiding against this law, in the same 
tnafiner as the nations above mentioaed, 
but^wc may break it in other instajiqes, 
and incur no sutall portion of guilt ior so 
doing. We may, and alas ! too many of 
tis do^ give a prclercnce to the pleasure, 
holers, riches of this world, al^>vc God ; 
now wboQ>we do this they are to us in 
the place of gods; it is them, which 
ive love yith^ifli.our hearts, with all our 
mind, with a||pur soul, and with all ^r 
itren]^ ; it is them which wc worship; 
j|.iil m the^p that we trust ; suid too often 
thrm which we truly serve all the 
tSys of our life. Now, when this is the 


cas^ we certainly violate the fifst com- 
mandment; those who dedicate their 
whole time, and. set their w'liole affections 
cittuT on worldly honours or pleasures, 
are (as tbc apostle cjcprcssly tells us, .with 
respect to the covetous) Idoidtvrs. “Thou 
shall have none other Gods but me/* 1 ho 
precept is delivered in negative terms, but 
it has a positive meaning; we are not 
only requiivd by it not to worship wbat 
is not God, but we are required heartily 
to worship what is God, 

As J*rotestants we. are, I trust, in little 
danger of infringing the prohibition con- 
laim-d in tlie second <*oinmandnient ; but 
tiiere is one sect of Christians, ilie Homan 
Catholics, who appear to infringe it griev- 
ously; they certainly make to themselves 
images, and bow down before them. 
Some parts, however, of tliis command- 
ment deserve our notice : God says— ‘‘X 
am a jealous God i. e. * 1 am very ten- 
der ol my honour ; I bear neither partner 
nor competitor in those duties wliich pro- 
perly bel(>ng to me.* This jealousy does 
not only imply a strong dislik% but * 
fierce displeasure against tlie iJreakcre of 
this law ; what reason, then, is there to 
guard against it? “ Who can stand in 
God^s sight when he is angry?" Who 
can support iJie eflccts of his dis- 
jilcasure ? 

The conclusion of this commandment 
is remarkable : God represenis himself 
as ** \isiling the sins ol the iailKi's upon 
thcchihlreimnlolhc third and luurili gene- 
ration of them that hate him, and showing 
mercy unto tliousunds in them ihiu love 
him and keep his commandments. jVleu 
have usually a great all’octioii toi their 
posterity, and a great anxiety about them, 
and Iherefore, the more to deter them fi otn 
gross sins, God afiirms here iliat nc will 
not coniine his rewards and punishments 
to the grmd man or sinner hiin»elt, but ex- 
tend them, likewise to his desccim ants. 
This sc*ems particular, perhaps, and al- 
most unaccountable, but yet in fact it is 
what is coDsfaiiUy happening. L)o wo ^ 
not every day see children, and even chil-j^.^ 
drcifs children, eiyoying the rewards 
their ancestors* prudence and virtm* 
suflering grievously in conscquei^ 
their ancestors* crimes ? This, iivj^ 
the course of nature ; but . 

the course of nature is v’ 
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♦ion of Oorl. OWne^ liowc\Tr, ihi* clif- 
fcTciiwi bt*t\vcc*n God's proccocliii" in the 
^■ay of severity an<l in the wjiy of fii\onr! 
lie only threatens to visit the iniquitios of 
disoheriuni ]>arenrs on the thiid and 
loiirili n'enerijiion of I heir ehiltlren, but 
shc\v(’th nierry uiiio a ihoii-aiul dtjstems 
of the posteiity <jf ihein wlio love and 
obey iiini. ” 

'I'he third cnnimandtn<‘iit forbids us to 
take Ciod's naiiie in \.nn; that is, never 
to nicnlion it Init on st rums oeeasi'ons : — 

'I I.e liOni will iit>l liold hun guiltless 
th.'Ll takeih his nanu* in vain a stroniir 
expression, whu h implies, that he v\ijl 
look on him as exccidin dy "uilfy. 'J'his 
cominiindinent cerlainlv extends to all 
kinds of swearinj; and <'insiiii>: vvhaiever. 
And here 1 must i-xpri-ts my wontier that 
there arc so many lut n, ^ho incur such 
^^real portions ol .i;uilt on such sli^bt 
tomptalions ! ^Vllen the Kihher tells you 
he was induced to lake away his nt'ip^h- 
bour‘s coods, to furnish hlni'elf with the 
necessarn's or luxuries <d'life, — when the 
drunkai^i alh s, in excif'o lor his lail- 
iiifi, the f!eh-hi which he lintls in intem- 
perance and jidli^y,- -thouiili their wiek- 
ednoss is yieat, we aiv able to form aii 
idea c»f the motive which inciUs tlum to 
it; but what can we i.ssii.^n as a motive 
to the common swear<r? lie cannot 
hope to make himself richer b) sweariiii;, 
nor wiser, nor moie i-sleeimd; it wdl 
p’lUily h^mc of his appeiiu s or passioii.s : 
ibere is no w:t in it, nor is llu ic any in- 
vention; tor the most stupid may ariive 
at the s:;me tle^ree of perteclion in it as 
the most inn;eiiioiis. It is slio< king to 
fvery pious ear, and disgiislin;; to every 
liberal miiul : and iheugh the) who piac- 
tise il are guilty ol duadtul wicki'dness, 
1 know no one end ih.it it can possibly 
answer to tin m. i’he pscte .ce that what 
ihcy say is moie attenu< d to on this ae- 
i‘ount, is too ridiculous lo deserve ti se- 
ikms reply ; bcsules, if it were true, 1 
beg )ou to reflect, wlu iher such aCleulioii 
would be w'orlii pun hasiiig at ihc ex- 
pcnce of your eternal salvauon. 

The fourih command ineiil enjoins the 
observaiici of the .-abbath ; all kinds 
^®^^,'boui' were prohibncd lo the Jews oii 
of exisi.jy^ . \\t^, are. not so strh lly hound, 
evcrlasti.^ occasion dc- 

CVClltiarting absolute necessity : let 

, , abUAC this Christian U- 


Iwrty* by too far ; 1ft 

of diviive service iu lyarticular be esteemed 
sacred ; and k't us, from chariiy-*iw hu- 
manity, Hs well asMeverence to u«^’s 
laws, grant every reiisonable and possible 
remission from their labours to those wflm 
depeml upon us. '1 lie pwn'ev l>ari ol 
mankind, forced to incessant and uuiti- 
terriiptcd to#, to pnicure thoinselves the 
nect .'sbaries of lite, have liltlelime, during 
six davs in ihe week, for the coi^tlera- 
tion of religious suhjfcts; and it ih^ per- 
loim ilu ir nioining and their evening su- 
<‘i iiiceor prayn* and llianksgiving, it is all, 
.perhaps, which llay are able to do : but 
on Sunday, if they be not- preveiUed by 
hard or inconsideiaie musiei's, they have 
opporlumty as well as leisiii'c lo think of 
inH)ilier world ; to assemble ihemsi Ives 
Ucelher w'ilh iheir Ijieihn'ii to worship 
their (i(>{l, aial to la' inslructe*! in their 
duly, and remind' il ol a ila\ ol judgment 
aiul* a world lo c.'nic. -IViniit me to call 
on those who ha\L’ tiipeud.iiils uiulcr 
them, lo do all m their power lo render 
this exeelhni iM»liliiiion«ol the Stihbatli 
eifeetive and uselul ; not imly to five us 
much as ]>ovs,ible, tiom their usual em- 
ployiuenls, those vviio live under the same 
root willi ihcm, l)Ul to Inake those ar- 
rungemenis and Mtrlcments, w ith ai,! wlio 
depend upon them, beliuv the Lord's I)ay, 
which, when they aic delayed till ihui, 
an* gladly sei/. d by the idle as an excuse 
for not ailemling puhbe wmsldp ; while 
they an' smci rely lamenti'il hy ihc weil- 
disposeil, as the ii\il cause ol liieir ab- 
benee. 'I’he accounlb ot the poor arc 
stion settled, the ncompcncc of their la- 
bours for ihe week past is not long in ad- 
justing. l.et#l not llicn vexatioiisly Uc 
<lclayed ; nor occupy with earthly caios 
ihoiC hours which ought lo be solely ile- 
voU'd lo God, Consider liie inestimable 
importante, U' the poor, of Sur.day vvell- 
eiuplo^e<l; consider that thc.ceruni con- 
sequeuee of their lime being taken up> o|i 
that d'i}>wirh earthly caies, must be total 
irreligion, Hefleet iiow shocked y6u.will 
be, and Low heavy will be year adjcount, 
if any ot your dependants slkoul<t^cad at 
the last iLudit--‘ IJiu fu^y ii)- 

consiileratiofl 1 sliould liWe bei’U ivgvlar 
ill chureb, should have worshippSd^my 
Ciod, and have K amt and practi»^‘4 my 
duty !* Ar. erahling on the 
to serve the Almighty, togcliier with lu$ 
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is no liglitpait of, a Chrisiiun’s 
or wjbtdi ho is m any <lcgix‘c at li- 
bfity to omit, 'i'oo many kid pi-ojilr, I 
oonti'bs, do come tin.cburcli ; but lot it bo 
i'<’membeivci, at the same lime, tluU none 
'of tho frond slay away. 

•1 fchult in my next discourse proccc<l to 
the commaiKlHionts of the stcond table, 
ifkhich contains llie heads id uiir duty to- 
wards our neighbour. 


SERMON CXLV. 

liv Gr.oiir.i: IIacshitt, A. .M. 
Kector of Bi-ccha.iiwdb Norfolk. 

On the Catecliisin. 

pROv. xxii. (). 

Tv.un up a c«ul<I in tlie wav and 

lir !S old lit* will not depait from it. 

Iv niy e\planatioii of the catechism I 
have already gom* tliruiiidi with tlio c<»m- 
niandinents oi the iir'>t table ; 1 iiow' pro- 
ceed to consider tlioso of I lie second, 
'rhese open with the injunction to honour 
our lather and rn<ilher; and surely, in the 
regulation of (.ur conduct tow arils each 
other, no preci-pl could with giealer pro- 
priety take llie lead ; aher that entire anil 
boundless obedience due Ironi all to Ciod, 
the next degree ol respei t and leverence 
is line froiiJ ciiildien to their ])areius. 

for this ym have the diMne i xpress 
comrtiand, with the promise ot a reward 
annexed to it, — “ ila^s sliall be long 

in the laiul whii’li the land tb) (iod gi\etb 
ibw/' 'i'his indeed cldtlly respected the 
lin'd might either hold lorth length 
of days us u reward to the duliliil, iniini- 
dually; or- might promise the long pos- 
session ol the land of Canaan to the wIioK; 
nation, if. this precept were observed in 
general : but there is no reason to doubt 
but that Chiislians ulbO| who conscien- 
tiously honoui their parents, may reusoii- 
abiy U'iOk for’a tempwal rccorapence to 
tht'Nk^bedicucc. iu the lirst place, St. 
Paul, in ICphesiuus, setting 

before their^is commandment, insists ou 
lb#promise annexed to it ; and svcondly, 
dutiiul children arc, according to .the 
‘ n«nnman coarse of (bings^ likely to prgef 
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per and doAvell in the wwld* The whole 
ol‘ lite is apt to take its colour troni tho 
iinploynient of our youtli, atvd that em- 
ployment of it, which is most agceoabJo 
to our parents, is commonly the nm^t to 
our own advantage. — I netd luit numti<;n 
motivtis of gral tude, tin y aiv too obvious ; 
lie who is ilMa'lia\ed and cruel to the 
at^hors of his hi'ing, llie fosterers of his 
childlu'od, to whom will he be kind? lie 
who is negligent of tins hist and great 
duty, of wliai olhir can wc expect that 
he will be r.iiiiilful ? 

'Jle sixth (ommandnient foibids mur- 
der. 'J'lie atn!eioiisnt\ss (h this criiile is , 
so great, and it is so certainly followed 
by the punij>liment of death from the 
laws <'f our country, that there is no no- 
to dwell (»n ii. 'Fhe remonstrances 
or warnings of the |)re:ieher ean Inivo 
liillo elfetl on him who ean harbour in 
liis biiast any idea ol it; lit us, however, 
devoull} pray ag.iinst, and carefully 
avoid, those unruly jiassions, envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all kinds of un- 
charitableiKss, which are the wsual steps 
(hat lead to it. » 

.Aduliery is proliihited by the seventh ^ 
commandment. By man) civilized na- 
tious this (“inni* was punislied wiili death, 
and even h^ the divine law' wliieh was 
given to the .lews, and that to both the 
parlies coiieerned in it, and surely very 
dcseivediy; lor tin re is no oll'eiice by 
winch the order of society is more dis- 
turb! d, none by which the peace ot indi- 
viduals is mure cruelly wounded. On 
the side of the maiTied person tliero. is 
peijury added to impurity, an«l in every 
casethere is the greatest iminoralily and the 
h^se^t sellisliness. What ean shew a more 
total want of generosity than, lor a tran- 
sient sati'»f.ietion to ourselves, to destiny 
the peace f>f a folluvv-CieaUiri — periiaps 
of a friend — for hi.s whole lift ! 'khc 
punibhnieiir among us is nm now so gi<-al, 
at least not by the law ; hut let us not 
be deceived ; the guilt is still the same|^ 
and the penalty only delay etl to be ex- 

iicted with greater severity by tbc hand 
of (*od. I must just observe that this 
coiniDandmciil has been judged to com- 
prise every deviation from chastity what- 
ever; nor ii thqi Christian law, which 
threatens adultery, less severe a^iinst 
every, othec species irf impurity— 
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** Whorcmotigcrs and adulterers God 
y/iW judge/' 

In th(‘ eighth commandment, the pro- 
hibition of al l kinds of injustice, by which 
the proper y of unother is invaded, is 
comprist d; not only he who robs me 
op4 nly on the highway, or who breaks 
into my dwelling and bears off’ my goods, 
but he who, in any otlier less notoricjlis 
and obsejvabh* inuniier defrauds nie,^s 
guilty of disobeying this precept against 
stealing. — 'J'hc great man, who avails 
biJiiself of superior power to deprive me 
of iny right, and sets me at defiance, be- 
cause I have not the means of applying 
to the law for protection; the worldly 
wise man, who takes advantage of sitpo- 
rior cunning to over-n ach me in (jur bar- 
gains; and the tradesman, who makes 
impj'opi'r profits, either by adulUTatiiig 
the commodity in w hieh lu* deals, hy a 
detiiiency in the weights aiut ineasuivs, 
or by any orluT inamur ol injustice, arc 
ill! of them no less guilty of a breach of 
ll»‘ eighth coiiiinandinent, than the high- 
wayman or the Jiouse-breaker. 

\Vhrrj understood in tins extensive 
.manner, uhicli it certainly caipht to be, 
it is to be feared that there aic too many 
who would be shocked at the name of 
stealing, who are loo iniimste wilk the 
offence. 

y's the sixth commandment aims to 
guard our life, and the eighth our pro- 
peily, the ninth is inunth’d lor the pro- 
scrvaiion ot our characters— “ '1 hou 
shuit net boar false witness against thy 
neighUiLir." — Tiiemosi heinfous violation 
of tniN precejxt is that of those infamous 
pt rsons who, in a court of justice, and 
with the soUmnity of an oath, assert 
what they know to be untrue, against an 
innuctnt man, and liring perhaps his life, 
perhaps his property, but certainly his 
good name into danger. This is a enme 
ol so deep a dye, that 1 trust there is no 
ii(»cd to warn any of my present audience 
against it: the cominandment is, how* 
over, too oft(!n trunsgressed^ even in the 
best regulated socklies. in less eminent 
degivesj^and such transgression^ are 
the source of very iuuch of the unhappi* 
ness of social 

Mext to his guiir, whq swears publicly 
to my prejudice what he knows Ux be 
&lse, is that of him who effirms the ftame 


falsity in private, wWi a drsicilri to tradocf 
my repulation. It is something, that the 
foims of justice are wanting — it is some* 
thing, that Almighty Code’s not itnlttc- 
diutely affVonted by stolemn appeal ‘but, 
in every other respect, the injitryto the 
party defamed is often as great, and the 
stroke as wounding, as that which is giveft 
by the hand of the, excrufioner, . l^Cre 
are many other ways of iiifiinging this 
('ommandmeiu, where the degree of cri- 
minality, though still inferior, is yet 
gi-eat; as when wc speak ill of others 
on suspicion only — on slight grounds— 
or on vague report — or wlicn we do it 
unnecessarily — or take a pleasure in it — 
or do not speak in their defence, when 
we hear them unjustly or maliciously at* 
tacked. It is, besiiles, ungenerous and 
unjust — Ungcii(‘roii8 to sport with the 
characters of our fellow-crcalurcs, on 
which their rocepiion in the world, and 
sonu limes their bread, depends — unjust, 
because ii is not doing unto them as W'C 
would wish they should do unto us. 

The laws of the last table conclude 
with “ 1 hou shall not covet/' — Th^ ac* 
tual invasion of the property of another, 
ha\ing been alrcaily prohibited,— 'the 
nicTc desire to possess it, is now for- 
bidden ; and we should set ourselves as- 
siduously to obey it, whether we consider 
our own happiness, our duly towards our 
neighbour, or towards God* 

Tor, first, the contrary temper to wdjat 
is here enjoined, makes a maimiserable ; 
as, if he once gives free scope to his de- 
sires, he is never likely to be satisfied; 
success will but add fuel to the 
tlic more c»b,iecls of his wishes he gains, 
the more uident kc will still be in pursue 
ing others — and couH’iU will be, for ever 
a stranger to ids breast. 

Secondly, it is an unjust temper, pro- 
bably ill ksolf, since wc ar^ not far from 
hating ike man whom vre envy, and for 
whose possessions we greatly long — and 
almost certainly in its efTectSi for he ^ill 
not, when a convenient opportitni tv bffers- 
long scrupulously restrain his httnos ttmm 
the property of another, m the hope of 
possessing which he ^lemiitftpkis heart to 
riot uncontrouled. 

Lastly, it is aa irreligious temper, smeo 
it implies a discontent with God^ dispen* 
smioiis towards os I nnd^ as it usually anx 
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• the whole heait and affections, it 
afties all thoughts of piety and another 
world* 

Such are the celebrated laws of the 
two tables — laiva which, j have bcfoi'e 
observed^ were spoken by God’s mouth, 
and written with his Anger — you perceive 
how excellent they are in themselves, and 
how pro|>er for man to obey.— Let us, 
then, devoutly offer up our prayers, that 
(Iiey may all be deeply engraven on the 
flesidy tablets of our hearts 1 


SERMON CXLVI. 

By Oeoroe IIagoitt, A.AL 

Rector uf Beechamwell, Norfolk. 

On the Catechism. 

Luke .\i. 1. 

One of Ills fllscipics said onto bim, Lord, 
* teach Ilf to pi ay. 

ly my last discourse on tlic cafechiMn, I 
concluded my explanation of the teii coui- 
tnandinents. I ’roin these we are informed 
that wc learn our dut^ towards God, and 
our duty towards our neighbour ; and, in 
the answers to the two following ijiies- 
tion-s, these duties are set down at lar^e : 
hut I have already, in my remarks on 
the com maud nieiiCb, anticipated the cinef 
of what 1 could say on them ; and as to 
fhobo |joints on w hich 1 hu^ e not spoken, 
they are e.xpressed in the catet hism itself, 
in so clear a manner, that there is no ne- 
cessity for me to dwell ou ibcm. 

To understatul, and to obey the com- 
maiulmeiits^ should be the study and the 
endeavour yf our whole lives; but our 
own exertions will not do alone ; if God 
doetr not grant his assistance to them, 
however strenuous tliey may be, they wiJ) 
bo vain : — to obtain, Uicrelore, this assist- 
ance, it is our duty, at all times, to call 
for U.l]|v attentive and forvent prayer. I 
iheu^ to take into coDsideration 
that' perfoct form which, was com* 
yos^d by om^Lord, at the requestor fos 
disciph^s, and is called by his najB^!-*tbe 
JUnad's Prayer. Of all the general forms 
of address to the .Supreme Eeip&. which 
me extaotMit is undoubtedly at me 


time the mo^ rational and the most de- 
vout; so that (as* it has been well said*) 
whether we have an eye to the prcachiitg 
or the praying of our Redeemer, the ob- 
servation is equally just — “ Tliat never 
man spake like this man.*' 

The Lord’s Prayer contains ^ix distinct 
petitions, U’sides the addiv^'j at the bc- 
girming, and what is called tlio doxoiogy, 
at conclusion. The address is 
cise, but n'plete with fncMiiing — “ Our 
Father wliich art in hcd\en.” It is ol>- 
scrvable, tliat we are not directed to say 
iny iatber, but our Father, whitli seems 
designed to remind us, fo'st, of the vast 
authority and dominion of Clod, extend- 
ing our all mankind~and, secondly, of 
the relation^^hip which we hear to each 
other, lie being the common parent of us 
all— ami, ('oiisequcntly, of the obligation 
undei whu h we lie, tf» cultivate and en- 
lerfaiu aji universal affection and good 
will. 

I'hc application of Father, of which 
we are peiimtlcd to make use, reminds 
us of oni being allied to l)pn in many re- 
spects— by nalur(‘, for lie created us, aiul 
tlmt after lnso\»n image — by [Moviuence, 
for he consUinlly preserves and jiroiccts 
us — by grace, lor he niiew-s us Again, 
according to his image, affer that, by 
Adam’s fall, and ou; own luanitoW ini- 
quities, we have detacfd :tnd destroyed 
the resembhiiire— e\ery wji^ he is our 
Creator and I ether. '1 lit re something, 
likewise, attractive and winning m ihc 
tilk. — Gf/d, or Luid, imply such peifec- 
rion, and such su|;< i eminent authoriiy^ 
that, conscious as we i*iu.-^t be of our 
mcanlicss and un Aorijiincss, v«e might be 
discouraged in Oiir apiiroai hes to him; 
but ihi; name of l ather supports and 
emboldens. WliaL earthly pareni is thoic 
who does not lo\e. and desiic all niaimti 
of good lov his offspring? “ And it men, 
bcMiig c*vil, do give, goini gifts unto their 
children, how inuci^ iimrc will our 
Father who is in heavtn, giv** go«.tl 
things to tbem that ask him ?” “ \\ in ii 

ai’t in heaven.” C^ou is subsutnu. il- 
ly present every where alila* ; but ho 
does not every where equally disco ur 
himself, uor docs he display oveiy wneii , 
vvitk equal splendour, the beaUis oi inu 
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m .jcsty. The Scripture fre- 
cjiii ntly mentions a place of his sptcial 
leMiil nce; here is his royal court, here 
lov impel iul throne, and here he is at- 
tiiiiled upon by saints and anqds. This 
I I.iee is culled heaven, and sometimes 
tlu‘ hii^liest lieuwns, and by Iua presence 
hi ro (iod is d< st rilx d, both to distinguish 
li'ijn IVoin oilii r .V aiihly parent<i, ancLto 
inemise our n \( u iice towards him, when 
we briii^ to mind his super-eniiiieiU glory 
and majesty. 

'J’he first petition is “ Hallowed or 
•andifiei' he ihy name." (lod’s name 
means liim'‘eU, and when we pra} lh<ii it 
may b'* ladiowed or sanciififd, \\v mean 
to ask that ail mankind may make a (iis- 
tinclioii, oliserve a distance between (^od 
and Ollier thiii?;s, and that they may gi\e 
to him the most (ii s.ided and ri\ ailed pre- 
ference: we mean to recpitst ol the Al- 
mighty to this cfl'ecl — ‘ Mayesl llitaieM'ry 
where be had in the liiglu*t xcneration! 
TSIay all honour, praise, and sir\icebe 
rerklered unto thee by men, and by us, 
wiio are ^lowjtidUus.ing tliec in parti- 
cular !*’ 

“ 'riiy kingdom come,*' is the second 
petition, '1 ids would lu* more justly and 
intelligibiy translated, if it wen — ‘ 'I’hy 
reign come.* '1 lie profession ol pure 
Christianity is in the Scriptures con- 
stantly called the reign of God. The 
petition lure used seems more irnnu^ 
iliatcly to respect the state .of things at 
"the lime when Christ tauglil tliis prayer 
to Ills disciples: i!i«'y weie instructed 
here to desiie, that tl.e (iosjiel might be 
speetlily and ctfeetualiy extended all over 
the earili ; then in tiguratise l.mguuge 
would conunenre the reign of Ciod ! 

*rhere is but too much leason, how- 
ever, for us at this day to contiiuiti the 
petition, when we recollect that a very 
large pari of the world is not yet con- 
verted to Christianity, and that, even of 
those who do calNhemsolves Christians, 
too many are such only in name, an<i 
.that men in general are far, \cry far dis- 
tant from the purity which the Gospel 
enjoins. The complete reign of Ciod im- 
plies that the whole globe should be 
Christians, and such Christians as our 
Master commands. 'I'his is a state of 
things which possibly may never entirely 
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arrive ; but \vc ought to 
hope that we are continually ii(il 
nearer approaches to it, Such 
1 am suns arc our duly, and I ihitiK there 
are grounds ior such hopes, 

** Ihy will be dc,no on darth as it is in 
“ heavi-n,” is the third ]Knirron. Kvery 
dtcrec of the Ahnighty unquestionably 
roceivi'd with tin* utmost coinpla<Tncy nnd 
the mo^t entire satisfaction, by those phnts 
and loyal spirits who suiTound his tlironci 
:md tliey are certainly ever prompt and 
eager to slu vv the must pnfecL obedience 
to his c oihiiiands : suc h complacency 
aiul -Jilijiaetuai m all ev(*nts, and such 
obedience Id all the divine command.s, 
we in iliis peiiUon di'sire may be exhi- 
bited by iiianknul. May we as fully ac- 
(|iiK 'Ce i'l all lliDi! ilo(*,r, and as exactly 
obey all Uioii eiijoiocal, as the blessed 
aijgi U ! 


'I’he fourlh pitilion is — ‘‘ Give us this 
day our tiaily bread." '1 liis e» well para- 
pliiasid ill me ( .iierhi^m “ 1 pray 

unlo CmxI that be will send us ull iliiog;^ 
that be iiei'cirul bodi iov our souls and 
bodies.** ’’fv.o (‘xpliinations are gi\en of 
this petition ; it probably comprises j)Oth ; 
eillier the bread of the lime to come, that 
the ha]>piness nl rumrit\\or our main- 
tenance in lliis pies- nl life. *i lie lii'-l re- 
spects our souls, and the larit r our hoilies, 
(Observe the nnnfe^t > ol the pelil.oii as ro- 
Liling to 1 aillily thihj^, anii be < Jietul 
ill all your otl.U’ pl^v\er'^ to ctmfonn to 
it. Jl asks not for riciws, elegam y, splen- 
dour, but for bread ; ami ihu-ugu under 
the lirm breiul is, doubtless, compre- 
hended all neccssai ii'^, \ el iln‘y' are clearly 
necessaries alone, not siiperlluilics. Nor 
do we iiak e\i !i for necessaries, to make 
Us so fur beforehand that we sliouUI be 
independent of (okI ; bui, we^aiy, ‘‘ Give 
us ibis day our daily bread ‘ grant us 
what may surriec for our pro.sent support ; 
fi>r the rt‘st v.e uust cheertuiiy to thy 
pnnidenee; we cast all our car<^ ufon 
thee, in full knowledge and coniideuce 
that thou carcsi for 

Forgive us our trospassesms wc|lA:- 
give them that trespass against 
the fifth petition. 'Fhe first step towevr^ht 
obtaining forgiveness of our sins, is to 
sensible of ihera, and to confess them* 
If we say that wc have no sin, we 
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fursphcs, and tlu' trlitli is not in u$ ; 
If wa confess our sins, (lod is faith- 
jiut to forgive us oiir sins, and to 
clear^ us from all unrighteousness*" 
Kow this petition implies confession, in 
as much as &y the \cry asking of forgive- 
ness of tins, we own that we liavc been 
sinners: wc, however, aniiex a condition 


sin, ‘which but too often occur, that are 
by ihcir own vh>lence, and the woakhess 
of those to \vln)st‘ lot they fall, insur- 
inouuuldc. ]t is obvious that they afe 
these latter against which we pray, a» 
thesfi? only aix' projiidicial to us, the 
fornuT lending to the‘ glory of (5od and 
the gfMxl of t8»r own souls. Preserve 


on which we apply for lUisr forgiveness, 
which is, that we ourselves pardon those 
w ho have in any way ofTcnded against us. 
liVt us then bo very careful, when we 
approach tlie llirone of nu rev, to bear 
no malice or hatixd in our liearts, to 
wish no ill to an^ <.f our feJ low-crea- 
tures, however they may have provoked 
us, but to he ready on any opporiiinitv 
to do them all service. “ If y(»u r<»rgi\e 
to men their trespa*^‘^(■s (vavs our Sa- 
viour) your heavenly Palher will aUo 
forgive you.” 'I'he revei^e is iikewi>e 
true. 

“ Lead tis not into temptation, hut 
deliver u?» iVoin evil,” is the last petition; 
for 1 flunk, though it eoii‘»ists of two 
clauses. It may In* tunsidered us one 
petition. 1 liave seen tlie^e words 
changed for odurs, whicli are in my 
opinion more agreiahie to tlie simse of 
tlie ( riguial language. “ Abcimlon in 
ii(U U» Umjitalioii, but pieserve us from 
evil.” 'I’tie phra‘:(', lead us not into 
templalioii,” stems to imply, that we 
believe God U) be the autluo' of it, which 
lie ceitamly never is of the soil of temp- 
tation here, inteiuh'd: whereas, * aban- 
don us not, nor permit us to go into 
remptation,' sticrs clear of this seeming 
impropriety. 'I’he word, which is trans- 
lated ilvUxi't\ means more than that — 
it means jymtvic, Ijy wliieh may be 
iinderstotid, not merely * free UsS from 
th^^ evils into wiiich we have fallen, hut 
prevent us from falling into any evils at 
all.' TemjUalion is of two kinds ; one 
is sent to give the virtmnis an opportu- 
nity of display ing their good qualities: 

of Aliraham, when he was 
^minanded td offer up his son; .such 
^vc thus# into which the early Chiistians 
Jcl^, wht-n they were so severely perse- 
^cuted ; and such are those whicji good 
‘’inch nbw ^-.xpericnco, when they meet 
with vexations and atHiciioiis, and pass 
victoriously through them. The other 
^it of temptations are those occasions of 


tut •" — greatest of all evils, 

Sfii, ami thi* conse(|uences of sin, the 
anger of God, are heiv jirincipally in- 
timdeii : but ye t, in an inferior dt*groe, it 
is ceriainly allowable to have in our eye 
a jiri'servation from temporal evils ; but 
this must he aeeom|)anied with the Iilial 
submission of our blessed Saviour to tlm 
<lisposal of the Almighty — “ Neverthe- 
less, not my will but thine be done/' 

'1 ho com inding elanse of the Lord’s 
Prayer js called tlie Doxology, the mean- 
ing of which IS, a form of ascribing glory 
to (iotl : — “ Lor thine is the kingdom, the 
power and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen.” * 'Lhou Iiast a perpetual and 
immov(‘able afilhoilty, by which at all 
times thou direetest and guvernest uil 
things, w lioivlore we proli“3U to rely» ou 
thee alone, and have a lull confidence in 
thee in all our vvani^; thine is the glory; 
all honour and ivverenei*, all love and 
thankfulmss, are dm- unto thee, as in the 
heginning, so at this present time, and 
will he to all l'lernity^' 

I laving thus gone though with each 
article *)f the Lord's I’rayer separately^ 
I shall conclude with taking a more cun- 
necU'tl view of it, hy presenting you 
with it in a short para])hrase. 

O thou, the gr(‘at creator and pny 
server ot me ami ail the rest of the uni- 
veiM*, who art enthroned in majesty 
above all height, and dwellest in light 
which no 'cye can approach; mayest 
ihou be liunoured by all tby innumera- 
ble crealiu(‘s, as ihj unspeakable great- 
ness requires 1 may their minds be iin- 
pressc'd with just sentiments of thy wis* 
doin, goodness, and omnipotence! 

“ Thy kingdom e<»me." Oh! hasten 
the period when the religion which thou 
hast graciously revealed to us by thiitc 
only begotten Son, may be jR-ofessed all 
over tlie world in its original purity, and 
may obtain such an induence over the 
^hearts and lives of all its votaries, that 
\liy will lotiy be submitted to and per- 
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formed on earth as it is io heaven] that 
\%'e, as far as the weakness uf humanity 
will allow, may as exactly be guided by 
thy good pleasure as the blessed angels ! 

“ Give us this day our daily bread/' 
During our passage through this transi- 
tory state, do thou, who gave us life, give 
us the means of supporting it; we pray 
not for siiperdiilties to consume on our 
own lusts, nor do wc too anxiously look 
forward into futurity ; we will be satisfied 
with a moderate present provision, nor 
have we the foolish desire to be indepeu- 
dent of thre. 

“ Forgive us our trespasses, as wc for- 
give them that trespass agaitist us." lli^ 
member that wc are l)ut dust, and, on our 
sorrow and amendment, pardon us all in 
which wc have offended ; be not extreme 
to maik what wc have done amiss. And 
as thou hast justly made it a condition of 
•ibtaining meicy from thee, that wc shew 
mercy to our brethren, iiflbrd us thy as- 
sistance to conquer any imperfections in 
ourteni[jer; subdue in ns all tendency 
towards malice and resentment ; and 
grant that our benevolence may be uni- 
versal, and without exception I 

“ Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us ihim evil." I'ennit us not to 
tall a sacrifice to the snares of the world, 
the allurements of the llesh, or the ar- 
liliccs of the di vil ; li t us nr>l be tempted 
above what we are able to hear: in 
jiivery age, in every station, in every 
change of cirriimstiuices, surround us 
wiUi the shield uf thy all-povcrful pro- 
tection! In prosperity, and in distress, 
in health, and in sickness, let thy holy 
spirit guard us from the approach of 
spiritual evil; and when we arrive at the 
closing scene of our earthly pilgrimage, 
still he thou near to aid and support us; 
suHor us not at our last hour, for any 
pains of death, to fall from thee; nor let 
thy care of us conclude with this mortal 
Jite, hut in the day of judgment also, of 
thy great mercy, good Lord deliver us ! 
5avc us from the biiter pains of eternal 
death, and receive us into the happy 
mansions of saints and angels. These 
petitions vffe humbly offer to the throne 
of thy grace, in full confidence both of tiiy 
mercy ainl omnipotence: thou who spake 
and it was done, commanded and k was 
made fast, all that we can ask or want^ 
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thou canst abundantly confer oii«;0»t;j, 
boundless and uncontrolabio is tby pif — 
and dominion, and to thy glory aad kiu^ 
dom there is no end ! . ' 


SERMON CXLVIL 
Bt Ceoroc HAceiTT, A.M. 

Rector of Becchamwell, Norlbik. 

On the Catech»n^ / 

St. Joiiir, xiii. 35. 

By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples. 

I .\ M now arrived at my concluding'dis** 
course on the catechism ; it will bo taken 
up with explaining the two sacraments; 
those peculiar rites of the Christian reli- 
gion, ordained by Christ himself, as the 
distinguishing marks by which his dis- 
ciples were to be known. In doing (his, 
1 sliuU observe Uic lut'lliod of the cate- 
chism itself, and, first, explain the 
nniiirc and meaning of a sacrament in 
general ; secondly, I shall consider 'the 
siicminent of baptism; and thirdly, that 
ot the Lord’s supper. 

How many sacraments hath Christ 
ordained in his church In the an- 
swer to this first question, wc arc told 
thiU there arc “ two sacraments only, as 
generally necessary to tialvation,** The 
number is mentioned, because in the 
church of Home they observe several 
others, for which wo Protestants affirm 
there is no foundation in the Scri|>tures. 
The \\ord ‘ generally * is inserted from a- 
charitable motive; it means, that though^ 
for the most part, the observance of these 
sacraments can only insure to us salva* 
tion, yet in cases, where from ignorance 
or want of opportunity, they have been 
neglected, that God may pass overand 
pardon the oiiiissiun. 

Wc arc next told, that the meaning of 
the word sacrament is ai} outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace, given unto us, ordained by Christ 
himsdf, as a mpans whereby we receive 
the same, and a pledge to assure us 
thereof.'* Thet is, a sacrament is made 
up of an outward part and an inward 
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t something which is visible to iis, 
something which is invisible ; the 
er is lotne action* in which we par- 
take,-* which * ia, ft sign, ‘ token, or repre- 
sentation of the liatUT ; this latter is some 
grace or favour from heaven ; and the 
outward action in which wc partake, is 
a means acquiring this grace or hi- 
vour, and a pledge to assure us that wc 
shall aequjrc it. Now consider this ex- 
planation of a sacrament in general, 
with respect to the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper. In ba[>- 
tism, watoc is the outward sign; the 
purification of our hearts, the inward 
grace ; do you pi'rceivc the resemblance ? 
as your bodies are made clean by water, 
so baptism, by which you arc made 
Christians, cleanses and purifies your 
minds. * It was also ovdaimMi' by Christ, 
himself; you remember his command to 
his apostles, just belbro his ascension 
into heaven “ Go ye inio the \vc»rld, 
and pn;ach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, baptising th«‘m in the name of the 
Falher, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.'* In all covenants, you know, 
there arc conditions mode by each party ; 
the Gospel is a gracious covenant be- 
tween God and man: on our part, the 
conditions are faith and obedience; on 
God's part, forgivcimess of sins, and 
eternal life. Now by the sacrament of 
baptism, wc become entitled to those bc- 
netits, atid it is a seal or pledge of God’s, 
that if wc observe the. conditions pro- 
mised by ourselves, or our surelies, ho 
will not fail to bestow them on us. 

Lc*t us now try the above explanation 
of A sacrament, with respect to the Lord's 
supper. Here the outward visible sign is, 
bread and wine; the inward spiritual 
grace, the strengthening and refreshing of 
ouF souls. As bread and wine nourisli 
and support tlie body, so the celebration 
of the sufleringg and death of Christ does, 
or ought to, excite in us a quick sense of 
graliludc for what he has done for us ; to 
aiADiatc us to a closer attachincrit to Him ; 
to create in us a stronger abiiorrcnce of 
silH and affection for virtue ; and by this 
means to noorisK and support our souls. 
It was' likewise ordained by Christ him- 
self: this done immediately betbre his 
death, in the presence of all the apostles ; 
he himself partook of it with them^ and 


left it as Lis dying request and command, 
that they should continue -to observe this 
rile in TCinembrance of him. It is like- 
wise a means whereby we appropriate to 
ourselves the benefits of ouf Redeemer's 
death : he has thought ht to appoint such 
means, and, I confess, I do not see bow 
any Christian can reasonably expect, 
whilst he neglects them, to attain the 
giftirious end.' As to its being a pledge to 
assure us of God's mercy, consider what 
it rej>i*esenfs ; — the body of Christ, which 
w as broken, and the blood of Christ, which 
was ])oured out, to make atonement for 
our iniquities : to procure for us the par- 
don of our sins. What may w'e not ex- 
pect when we arc calling to mind such 
an ama;?ing instance of good-will to men, 
as this f Alay we not be certain, that ho 
wdio withhold not from us his only Son, 
will, with him, bestow on us all manner 
of good gifts ? I hus, you see, baptism and 
the I.onl's supper exactly answer to thfe 
description of a sacrament; they both 
contain outward ami visible. signs ; water 
ill the one ; bread and wine in the other; 
these signs also represent inwaftl spiritual 
graces; water represents punffcation from 
sin; and bread and wine, an incn'ase 
and stability in virtue: they were like- 
wise ordained by Christ, and are means 
of obtaining, and pledges that we shall 
obtain certain graces and l>enefits. 

We will now consider what farther is 
sai<l in tlie catechism, with respect to 
each of them. 

Of those wdio are baptized, we aio told, 
there is required, “ Repentance, whereby 
they forsake sin; and faith, wlicreby they 
stedfastly believe the promises of God 
made lo them in that sacrament .” IJie 
primitive church was extremely strict iu 
this particular. Before Christianity wasr 
established, when persons grown to man- 
hood offered themselves to baptism, no 
one was admitted till he could give proof 
of his sorrow for his past e\il life, and till 
he could offer reasons for his faith in 
Christ ; and it was afterwards expected, 
that he should shew his sincerity by Kis 
future virtuous and pious behaviour. But 
if this were the custom, and if fkithrand 
repentance are really ncpcs.sary, it is a 
very natiiral question which follows; 
“ Why then are infants baptized, when 
byreftson of their t«*iider age they can 
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jpve proof of neither The answer Is 
mtisfactory ; iheir |S[o<ifathers and god- 
inotherH proinise both for them, amt when 
they come to years of discretion, they 
lh(‘mselves are bound to perform them ; 
ami for tliis plain reason, because the 
engagements, which have been made in 
their names, are so greatly for their good. 
And we accordingly tiiul, that the cus- 
tom universally prevails of taking on oar* 
selves, at our confirmation, those vows 
which were made by oirr sureties at our 
baptism. 

It now remains that I consider the 
l.ord^s .sii])pcr. is a dilliculty in 

the catechism, with respect to this, which 
•hould not he passed over: we are told 
that the body and blood of Christ are 
verily and imlecd taken, and received 
by the faithful.’* 'I'his expression sounds 
like the doctrine of the Papists : that the 
words which are .saitl over the bioad and 
wine by the priest, convert tliem into the 
real body and blood of dirist ! but this 
certainly is rK*t tlie sentiment of our 
church ; by being verily and indeed taken, 
wc may, knd ought to understand only, 
that the hemdits of our Htdeeiner’s death 
4irc truly n*ecived by the faithful believer 
and worthy comiminieant ulom*. Of 
these bcnelils I have alrea<ly spoken, and 
indeed they arc so plainly expressed in 
the catechism, that it is iinnreessary to 
dwell on them; the ‘strengthening and 
lefivbhing of our souls by the body and 
blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the 
bix^ad and wine/ 'I he subject is closed 
with a description of the recpiUiles for 
thc worlliy partaking of this sacrament, 
which are said to be “ Kxaini nation of 
ourselves, whtihcr vve truly repent of our 
former sins; a stedfast purpose to lead 
a new life; a lively faith in GchI's mercy 
through Christ; a thankful remembrance 
of liis death ; and a char' table, benevo- 
lent disposition towards ail men/* 

Now iLcsc arc but the ordinary duties 
•f a Christian ; and though perliaps no 
man performs them in the perfect man- 
nar in which he ought, yet, without aim* 
iiig at;^0ie performance of them, he is 
c<yia% unfit for any other religious duty, 
is for receiving the sacrament ; and 
iihe resolves not to try to make himself 
more fit, he might as well cast olT all re- 
ligion whatever. Tho subject iw of the 
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utmost importance; I must 
if, in dwelling on ft a little; '! 
qucntly the same argo^itS^; 
errors prevail to too^grcat'a ilcjjfec * 
r(>spcct to this coreniohy, ' M thil^ very' 
great prejudice? of religioir, ^and''dj9[li»w 
even of many welUdisfii^iRi 
Mankind w'cre in a'Talten state, ovei'* 
whelmed with ignorance wHftlbdne^s," 
when Jesus Christ came dowii ffoitr 
Iienven to reach and to save them/ lli's- 
whole life was passed in the foiHitr of 
these employments, and ho williugly eh— 
c*oiinterd‘d a most painful and ign^lninious" 
death to compass the latter. 
before he died, rhat he appMhtC^ 
observed, in jiorpetiml rcivrcmbrance of ^ 
him, this paiticipation of bread 4llittNwinc; 

* 'I'his brc'ad (says he) represents ; 

this wine represents my blood 
you eat and drink them, think of What I 
have umlergonc for you, and of tlSI^ great? 
advantages which you have gained by it f 
“ Do this in rimicmbrance of me/’ Now 
there is nothing mysterious in this ; no- 
thing more than what all may imd^ 
stand : yon are retpiircd to do a jilain 
act, to shew ^our gnnitiidc for the great- 
est instance of benevcdcncc that ever w'As : 
do you, or do you not, beli( ve that Chtist 
died for us, and left us this coininan<l ^ 

If you do not, tliere’s an end of the 
matter; but if you flo, how can you 
stiiml excusefl in your ovvij eye’s for re- 
fusing to comply with his so earnest n*- 
ejuest ? You will not tell me it is loo nincli 
trouble! what! to pass one hour in cele- 
brating the goodness of tlnit iVieiid and 
Saviour, who spent all the hours of his 
life, and lastly, sacrificed his life itself, in 
your set vice ! 

Bes^d< s, it is my duty to tell you, that 
there is iii'ich reason to fear, that to those 
who wilfully shut their ejvs against what 
they ought to do in this particular, and 


* Argil meats and pei'Sttadoris to IVa[||)ieiit 
communion were enforced by the author Inm 
the pulpit, in many Stnuons: these, in, his lircr 
time, he took occasion to throw t«»{;cthpjr into ii 
small pamphlet, which he puhl shf*d under th« 
title of ** A Familiar Trp.iMse on the Aicra- 
iiient,”— And it is'for this reason that the ' re- 
peated arguments,’ to which allusion is made 
above, arc not reprinted in this work, as the 
writer hims^elf had fiven them to the world in 
amiiher form. 
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absent tbf^nsolvcs aUogctbr from the 
which iu' bfts dotic unci 
sweretlfWillb^vc bocninvana. 

3ut yiou a7ca,ir«iKl< pci h;i|:s, you will 
say St. Paul, which arc 

in the communion ser- 
vice, ^arrify and alarm \ou; yrm can- 
ni>t. AiUUr youi-schrs that \(iU shail be 
w'otliiy^irtahGrs of ibu LoiclN supper; 
and yo^ thert ti>ro think it loafer wholly 
tg abstain from it I You arc then rc- 
lolved>.still to routinuc* in your sins; 
you arc dcurniinnl nt.t t<» cm; mine ymr- 
selves aiMl Vi pi'J.t ; not to hav4 ''hope in 
Chiia{,.,8or to be in cbarjly with your 
unless this be the ruse, 
if yu^Jtave bjut n di siro to‘4urn to God, 

^uiid to be in charity with \our 

nci|^||^tCi with a liini \ urposo to c-n- 
dcavii|l£;(b()th, y>n nmy with ilu‘ meatest 
lafvxy.draw near unto the LoiiPs table. 
The thjtcats of Sr, PiUil arc princif ally 
diiTcUd against tho^a* to \^ho 1 ll he \Mitc.s, 
the Corinthians, on accouht of s(/ine ir- 
regularities, of uhich they had been 
guilly^irc'cleluatin^]; this saeiainent: as 
we celebnitc it in a dirtereiit manner, the 
same irri\i;uUr'nies are ma now prav ti- 
Cable ; tluTefore the apostle’s threats 
scarce seem applicable to the Cbvistimis 
of these ilays ; ani! evt^'ii to the Corin- 
thians, the puifisiiiiient denouneeci is not 
so great as ue may suppose n. '1 hcT<* 
is one word, which has been t(»o stioii.Jy 
translate<l in our '!'• srameiit ; in the ori- 
ginal, the sense of the word eNi{lently is 
not ‘‘ damnation,'' but “ coiuiemna- 
tion.*~ “ For he who eateili aiul ilrink- 
rili iinwoi'thjiy, eateth and diiiikeih con- 
deinnatiun to himself and the word 
does not mean eternal, hut tein|?oral 
condemnation ; ch'es not iia an puiiish- 
lueiU in the next, but corn '. lion in onUr 
to amendment in this world: the viiy 
npxt vi-f'C explains it,— Tor this cause 
many among you are weak, and sic kly, 
and some sleep,” Now tlii.^ eeriainly 
can ,)^,Uy i elate to pun.shinenl m tnis 
lite^ 

• ^Not.that I would be iiiulorstood, that 
you should approach the altar with no 
prepaiation whatever, with no purposes 
ui all of repeuUnce. and umcudnient; 
indeed, I think that is scarctfly. possible, 
but 1 would not have you think c^vory 
little Jelex't u sufficient reason to keep 


ygu a.way ; i would persuade you to do. 
whaif- you rapt *t may lx?, nay it 
will lx‘, if you p«*rsevere, that you will 
acquire now grace and . strcngili ; you 
will gn)w in holiness and virtue: what 
you now lot»k jipon with tenor, will be.- 
cojueyfHir delight; and linully, having* 
huisheihyour earthly course*, you -shall, 
from pamikiugof the* table of your Lord 
he^c on earth, bo ailvanrcd to the* enjoy- 
ment of his !>!o.ssed so«iely, in the man-- 
sums of his Fuiher. 
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tiary L»f tho Catlieciral Cliiire-li of 

On settings God before us. 

PsAT.M xvi. 9, 

I have set Ood always before me. 

Til 11 several duties of man, af^ii reason- 
able creiuure, aie convenieally staled 
uiifler three lieails. 'i he first, to revere 
the Creator, and to obiy his will. Tli 
seeeml, if> lo\e Ins fellow -crt‘atures, and 
r(» advaiici* their wt lfare. Tin* third, to 
use nuh.tly the faculties of his nature, his 
iiudi istaiiding, his atl'eclions, niul his 
stn.se«. In the discharge of theve obli- 
gutioivs he is bound to follow' the best 
comiijsions of ids reason, assisted 
Mieh revelulion, or supernatural instruc- 
tion, its it halli ple:iscd God to giv« 
inni. y 

In the ro\ elation delivered to mankind, 
by Jvsus C'lirist and bis aposth s, thcfse 
general duties arc clearly exhibited to 
our view. '1 hi y are laid before us in 
their several parts uiul subdivisions, 
'i’hey aiv re<’c;mnii'iuled to us by the 
movt prevailing arguments; by an ap- 
peal to our riiiiurnl sintinuMits; by an cx-. 
plieit d( chii aiion of tiie Will of God ; by 
a solemn deimnciat^n of reward and 
punishment. "I lio insciple of Christ is 
instriuted to li\c ** soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world,” * His 
reason and hia experience prove to him, 


♦ TjIu-», ii. 12, 
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that if be live otherwise, be it neither 
wise nor happy. Sobriety, benevolence, 
and pieiy, are the ornaments of liis hu- 
man nature, and the graces of his 
Christ;au character. His duty to God, 
to his neighbour, and io himself, has 
been tb4‘ lesson of his early youth : and 
if he remember it in the conduct of 
his liif , be Avnl enjoy the approbation of 
his own mind, the esteem of men, and 
the blossiie/ or Heaven. 

'Diis (ii: ti 'iiiitioii of our duties, taken 
from rhni* resp4<*tivo objects, relerring to 
(jod. our iicigliboiir, niid ourselves, is 
cl(‘ar and natural. Tor what is plainer 
than that reverence and olndunce are 
due to the Supreme Hcing ? that we owe 
justice and kindness to our fellow-crea- 
tures ? that soiiriety, or sclt-govornnieiit, 
cc^tributcb to the health of mind and 
body, and to the true exercise and en- 
joyment of all our faculties ? N'eeertlie- 
Jcfcs If is equally exident, that every <liity, 
whulever bo its immedialc end or object, 
is a duty to GoU ; it is a debt of homage 
to the Creator : it is an act of obedience 
to his sovovt ign, all-perfect will, lie who 
is unjust,* or crml, or uncharitabhi, not 
Old) fails in his duty towards his neigh- 
bour, but also offends the common au- 
thor of their being, in the violation of his 
LcnevoloiU and ligliteons law.s. He who, 
by vicious habits, injures his constitu- 
tion, degrades liis understanding, and 
depraves his inoial sen tiinents,- while he 
forgets his diuy tovvaid.s himself, sms 
also against God ; ahusi/ig the guts of 
his piovidencc, nu<l overleaping the sa- 
lutary briiuuls which his wisdom ami 
goodlu•^s have prescribed. So that the 
want ciihei of sf/tniety, oj of benevo- 
lence, is always, in its propoition, a 
defect of piety. 

'1 hen' is a connexion also between our 
duty to our neighbour and our duty to 
ourselves. 'Hie neglect of sobriety is 
generally' attended with an iniVingement 
of be'iievolencc, an<l a violation of social 
■duty. It is not easy, it is indt’Oil scarcely 
possible^ for a in§n to injure himself, 
without injuring his neighbour. ' The 
great, society of mankind is a continual 
chain, in vvhieh every link has, on the 
one side, a dependence, ou the other, an 
influence. Every brcacii of self-govxTn- 
ment hurts Uic comnrunity l^y a portion 


of bad example : very few exist without 
partners and abettors : and thosa ^hfch 
arc of a more private and solitary na- 
ture, render a person on^leasing and uii- 
useful to societ}’. Pnde makes him 
imperious; and sometimes oppressive. 
Immoderate love of self abates bis love 
of others; it is apt, at the least, to 
blast the fruits of his benovoUiae ; and 
envy w ithers it at the root, rerpetual 
dissipation chills the heart ; and weakens 
the iiiclination, as it docs too often tho 
power, ^to be gonerou.s. In short, a due 
tempci^'and rectitude of mind is the 
source of kind and charitable behaviour. 
Every corruption w hich any one allows 
within, w'ill, in some degree, tinge his 
social character; and will affect the* 
comfort of those who are connected,.with 
him, whether in civil or domcisdc life. 
But every greater failure in pc^rsoiial 
(buy has a direct and immediate opera- 
tion upon the rights and happiness of 
mankind, borne errors in privaie con- 
duct render a man inattentive to die in- 
terests of his family ; to the suitablo 
support of his vvife ; or to the education 
ami welfart'. of his children. Others put 
it out of his power to be jusl : and while 
ho says to himself indiscreetly “■ may I 
not do what I will w ith my own r” he 
slides im percept ibiy iilto a bkuarion 
which his heart condemns, and finds 
himself bearing hard upon the property 
of others. Some personal vices are an 
o|x*n and decided attack upon the hap- 
piness of individuals, and the order and 
weliarc of society. To corrupt the in- 
nocence of one fellow-creature to en- 
courage the profligacy oi another, to 
assist in leading both to infamy and ruin, 
is assuiedly no dictate of benevolence or 
humanity. And for him who sacrifices 
the honour and happiness of families to 
his own ungoveruaWe pursuits, or makes 
the deal .'St interests of his friend or 
neighbour the spoil of bis Vanity, or tho 
amusement of a vacant hour; he has, in 
all civiliised communities, been truly 
considered not only as a depraved indi- 
vidual, hut as a noxious ciriaen, amena- 
ble to public justice. So genomlly de- 
pendent is social duty upon private vir- 
tue : and to ili-fouiidcd is tlie apology 
sometimes offered for a person ruined by ^ 
his dissipated aud vicious conduct, (of 
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wlijch, though* you may billow and Pr^PP^tion as we contempfatc 

wfH icur- ^vifl oiiVpibty rise dt falh ‘‘To 

ystfa|^orf/cdiSR?i|ift’^^ aivi' lament ‘ Remember the Creator," ♦ is, in' Ae Just 

teh^^g he Is ho ittaiiV language bf' ^crip^ a concm -repre* 

eife^ ButJ^ own/*'* Hiat he is hostile s»chtation H)f a' religioua chai*acter: and. 

'ty l^dwn^kppihei^^ is W'eijjhty caoH? oi^ the*prophoi|^^and jmpioiisare emphati**^ 

'irep^ah^e' toMiijnsefjr, and of eoihpas' cally distin^tishld by 'that whfeh is Ac 
stoft ttyhTry gi-pc|fbus‘ mind : but‘ ha,s be ground of their fatal erroni, when they 
ho adiP' jiarcnt'Wlaih no arc described^ as “ they who Yor^t 

faniily’to tas^e tKcbltte^ (riiits of them? Oodi’^f both e^cprcssjohs ipccting in 'this 
has he Wconnexjoh \vith’hi.s neighbour, reasonable sentiment; A'at it is morally 
or h is country ? ho obligation to promote impossible for a- creature endued with 
the genial welfare of mankind? Let reason and affections, at the same time 
' not any such false calculation deceive to think of the Supreme Being, all-per- 
thc unexperienced and unwary youth : feet in himself, and the source of 'e:^i8t- 
let ft hit throw a specious veil over the ence and of every approach towards per* 
i uns^ia) Qualities,’ and widely extending fection in hij creatures, and not to love 
evib' ofvi<!®*: let it. not abate his abhor- him, fear him, and desire to obey him. 
reh^of iuiy conduct which is unfriendly He, therefore, who “ sets Ood** m6st 
to virttic, hurtful to otliors, dishonoura- frocjuently “ before him,*' is most likely 
blc to the Christian name, unsuitable to to be pniform in the devotion of his hearty 
a reasonable nature, and condemned by and the obedience of his life, 
the Word of God.' Tliough God is one simple undivided 

Thus intimately connected are the essence, a finite understanding must con- 
three class<'s of moral duties towards template liim, as the eyt docs every 
God, our neighbour, and oursohes. great object, in parts and succession. 
They all stand upon the same iinmove- ^lie attributes of the divinc*natuix;, as 
able foundation, the will of God ; his discoverable by reason, or revealed ia 
will growing out of his infinite perfee- Scripture, are a s])acious and variegated 
tions; being the result of his wisdom, field of contemplation. His power, his 
justice, holir^ess and goodness; and wisdom, hi sgof)d ness, arc daily presented 
therefore coinciding ever with eternal to our \iow in the works of nature, mov- 
right and truth^. They arc all directed in^ before us in perpetual succession and 
to the same end, the honour of C^od ; uninterrupted order. His holiness and 
that is, the manifestation of his power, justice, according to our natural concep- 
and wisdom, and goodness, in the hap- tions, arc; inseparable from an all-jn-rfect 
pinc'ss of his creatures, 'rho breach of being. His universal presence and pro- 
oitlier kind is a violation of his will, and videiicc arc sipiggested by our notions of.a 
a deviation from right and liutli ; tend- being self-e\islent ; and they arc proved 
ing invariably to defeat the end of his by the preservation of the universe, 
moral government, because it is a wv- 'I'he'^c aliributes of God arc declared in 
tain Jiminution of happiness ; always tvcriplure, witli the- authority and pro- 
to the transgressor, generally to some cisicui of divine knowledge; and ilius- 
otlier part of mankiiul. traled with the force of heavenly elo- 

Of these three kinds of duty, the first cpjencc. In this sublime contemplation, 
in order is clearly our duty to God; as which way soe\er we turn our eyes, w« 
well from the transcendant tligiiity of its meet with powerful incentives to revcv- 
objcct, as because, it is the foundation cnee and obedience. But there" is one 
and sanction of the other two. And to point of view in which we may consider 
the right apprehension and practice «;f them, best suited l<f our situation, arid 
riiis duty, I conceive nothing is equally most conducive to our improvement; 
conducive, as this memoniblo dictate of muting in a manner every other ; if we 
the holy psalmist, “ 1 have set God al- 
ways before me." As hib being; his at- 

tributes, i.is relation to us, art? tl>c go- ^ Ecoles.x.i. 1. f Psalm, I, *8. 
nuinc source of all religious afieciion ; 
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&et God before m’* aa the moral go- 
\enior of the uni^^rse; if we behold in 
him our soNcrolgn lawgiver; the witness 
and judge of our behaviour; the dis- 
penser of our happiness in every state; 
the immeejiate source of it in a world to 
come. 

If wo attend a moment to our notions 
of God, and the relation which we bear 
to him, we shall not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge that he is ohr sovereign lawgiver; 
that his will is the complete and universal 
tulo j)f our moral conduct. Wliutever 
lie commaiuls, is right in itself and best 
for us ; this i^ evident from the consider- 
ation of bis holines'*, his wisdom, and 
his goodness. 'I'hal he has a claim to 
our obedience, and will enforce it, is the 
consequi’iice of hir» sovereignty and his 
justice. I’pon a conformity to his will, 
as lie is the foundation and measure <»f 
moral fitness, must depend the rectitude 
of our conduct, and the perfection of 
our nature. To obey him must be the 
first duty, and first interest, of us and 
every rcasopable • creutu re. 

To this end it is incumbent upon us, 
by every possible mean, to discover the 
will of God, The first way to attain 
this knowledge, is the use of our natuval 
reason. “ I’hi'; is the law written in our 
hearts,”* consisting partly of those gc- 
leral principles which, more in number 
or lower, are evident to every under- 
standing; and partly of such particular 
conclusions as wc are able to derive from 
them. Jt is certain, how ever, that the Al- 
mighty never left man entirely to this par- 
tial ancl i mperfect guide. It appears that he 
gave our liist parents one injunction + 
which was not discoverabh- by the light 
of nature This revelation could not bo 
made lo them wilhout an e;^plicit decla- 
ration of liis being and providence. The 
sentence passed upon their disobedience, 
laid open several of his attributes ; pre- 
senting to^ them, in the must striking 
manner, hk justice, power, and mercy. 
And yet,' with all this supernatural in- 
formation, transmitted, doubtless, by the 
first parents to their chihhvn and poste- 
rity, the rcusou of man was incapable of 
directing him to the knowledge and per- 


formance of the divine wfil. Of this wc 
have abundant testimony from the con^^ 
duct of succeeding generations. Wc 
learn from sacred story, the gener^ 
corruption which prevailed before the 
flood, and the idolatry and wickedness 
which followed it. The volumes of pro- 
phane history have left us no trs^cs of 
any one nation upon earth, wherein the 
established worship w-as not in general 
absurd and impious, and their public 
and avowed manners stained with some 
gross enormity, 'rhe modern accounts 
of countries not enlightened by the Gos- 
pel, give us a like unwelcome represen- 
tation of th<*ir religious knowledge and 
morality ; all together, amounting to a 
decisive proof, drawn from the unhortn 
experience of near si.x thousand years, 
that luiinan reason, that first gift of 
heaven, the gieai distinction of our na- 
ture, the basis c)f our moral agiMicy, and 
the channel of our vvisilom and happi- 
ness, is nevertheless utterly insiillficicnt,. 
alone, (o make us wise or hap[)y ; un- 
able to leail us to the knowledge and the 
practice of the will ofCiod. 

'I'he second, and only remaining me- 
thod of discovering the will ol God, is a 
supernatural declaration of it. That 
(lod should disclose his will to inankimi 
by a voice from heaven, is, in itself, 
ccjually reasonable and credible, as that 
he should do it by the still suggestions of 
our understanding: the only diftercncc 
lies in this, that the one happens at all 
limes, the other at a few ajipointed sea- 
sons. That God should sometiiiies vi- 
sibly interpose in the government of his 
universe, is just as intelligible, and as 
probable, as that he should ff)r the most 
part do it invisibly. I'be ordinary course 
of nature is, in itself, as wonderful as 
any cxtrdordiiiary interrupiion of it: 
each is, in it‘4 place and order, the work 
of an Almighty Power: nor is it more 
surprising,’ for example, that a dead 
body should^ \x\)on some gieat occasion, 
be restored to the functions of life, than 
that these very functions should be pro- 
duced and supported in thousands 
species, and millions of individual aiiitk 
inals, by mechanisms and laws unvaried^ 
from the creation to this day. He who 
can first explain to us the union of the 
human soul and body, who can tell us 


Rom.ii. !^. f Gen. ii. 16, 17. 
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bow the min<i acts upon (be brain^ or 
the nerves upon the mind, may (hen de- 
pute the probability of sujx'mfitural ib 
lumination; or reject a truth revealed, 
because k is a mystery. We are sur- 
round(*d with mysteries; that is to say, 
with natural appearances, the cause 
and manner of which we cannot ex- 
plain : we therefon^ justly refer them 
to a su|)erior agency, which super- 
intends and regulates the whole. W'e 
sea a few things ; and reiteoii obliges us 
to believe the rest. “ We walic by faith 
more than by sight. ** Now this, which 
is incontestably true in the w'orks of na- 
ture and the concerns of life, let us 
transfer to the subject <»f religion. That 
God should revoai his will to mankind, 
is higidy agrc'cable to his wisdom and 
goodness; that he has revealed it, is a 
fact established ; the proof of it is, that 
he has enabled the ministers of his re- 
velation to sin pend, or alter the opeta. 
tions of nature ; to foretell events de- 
pending npon natural causes not yet in 
operation, and upon the will oi free 
agents yet unborn : the Almighty, by 
such a clear communication of his 
}x>weif' and wisdom, thus giving his sanc- 
tion to their declarations, and testifying 
that they were sent by him. We have a 
chain of propliecii's, from Genesis to 
Malaehi, delivered by several pei*hons, in 
different places, at many distant periods 
in the wirle compass of more than three 
thousand years : those prophi eies, be- 
sides other intermediate obj(*cts, point, 
in directions plain ami perspU'(H)us, to 
one great event, describing ir in a variety 
of minute and accidental circumstances, 
such as no human sagacity could have 
conjecturctl separately, much less could 
they have been, by any (inite jjower or 
understanding, combined together; and 
these several prediciioiis meet and cor- 
respond in the person of Jesus Christ. 
That he lived at the season foretold py 
his prophets and related by his cvaiige- 
Hsts, ue have the acknowledgment of 
Jews, his countrymen, and the Ilo- 
their conquerors ; ^ those who 
a blinded zeal njected him, and of 
|nosG who heard of him with indifference. 


L E T O N, D. D. 

We *hav^ historicul cvideace (hat he 
proved his divine appointment and cha- 
racter by public undoubted miracles ; a 
fact allowed by the enemies of his person 
and religion, both Jew and Gentile, in 
his own and in succeeding ages; and we 
have prt)of unquestionable that he fore- 
told two events, unparalleled in the an- 
nals of mankind, wdiich have l>ecn fnl- 
hlling these sevc^ntcen hundred years, and 
are now procctxling b(*forc our own eyes: 
the otu‘, that twcivi- plain unlettered mei\ 
should propagate and establish his re- 
ligioft, to be transmitted to distant a^es, 
in contradiction to the favourite passions 
of mankind, in opposition to the inHii- 
ence of power, wealth, and learning, 
against the prejudices of every ttdigious 
communion and every civil society then 
in the u<»rld 1'he other, that the 
Jewish kingdom, their religious and civif 
polity, founded as they were, and once 
long proteetetl, by the vjisible hand of 
Providence, bhould bo dissolved within 
the lifetime of !»ome of his hearers ; that 
the jH*ople should be scattered among all 
nations ; that they shall continue in this 
dispersion till the completion of another 
gre^at event, of which the Scriptures give 
us intimations.* The Jews are actually 
in this situation, under such circum- 
stances, as never happened (that we 
know) to any nation upon earth ; three 
millions f perhaps, of a persecuted and 
persevering race, neither uniting with the 
people among whom they sojourn, nor 
forming any separate empire of their 
own. Let any one weigh lliese evidences 
maturely and impartially, let him consi- 
der moreover the nature of the Christian 
Revflutioii, the importance of its disco- 
A cries, and the purity of its precepts; 
and if he does rtot receive tlie Gospel as 
divine, as a complete revelation of the 
will and the designs* of God, 1 fear he 
would not be convinced, though an 
angel should appear to him, or though 
a prophet or evangelist should arise 
before him from the dead. Hut let him 
seriously reflect, that if he do not re- 
ceive the Gospel, and conform to it, it 
is at his own peril. It is the first duty 


♦ Luke, xxi. 24. Rom. ii. 25, 26, 
f Basnage Hist, del Ju iff. 
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of man f<> listen to the voice of his Croar 
lor/ by whatever medium it may come 
to his ears. It is not suflicient for him 
to say, ‘‘ God hath given me reason, 1 
will conf(;rm to this heavenly monitor, 
and I shall be accepicd.^' God hath also 
given him instinct, and passions ; they 
also will sometimes stimulate and con- 
duct him rightly : yet if he conform to 
these monitors only, he will not say he 
shall be accepted. Now, as his reason 
was given him to guide his instinct, and 
to legulato his passions, so revelation is 
offered to liijn, to inform and improve 
his reason : and as it is, does it not claim 
his ucceptiiuce and submission, on the 
came divine authority, «'ind under the 
same awful consequences ? If it appear 
that God hulh spoken, it matters not 
whether it be ns lo Moses, face to fare, 
or as to Diuid, by the mouth of his au- 
thentic messenger ; it is a dangerous tri- 
lling to reject the declaration in either way 
convened ; its authority and importanrcj 
arc in both cases the same ; “ he that 
i'ccei\eili ♦ whomsoever 1 send, recciveth 
me.’** ' 

AVo have therefore in the Christian 
Ilevelalion an aiitliontic discovery of the 
will and designs of God. He has there- 
in given ns tlie terms of our acceptance 
with him: he has marked out a line 
of conduct which will lead us to our 
final happiness. The laws which he 
prescribes to us correspond with the best 
conclusions of our understanding; and 
il' at any time they draw us to higher 
degrees of pcn-fection than unassisted rea- 
liou would have suggested, what is this 
but a new proof of their heavenly origin, 
and a fresh argument for our obedience ? 
If “ th<i day-spring from on high hath 
visited’^f and enliglitencH us, we are to 
walk by this light; in a plainer path, 
with belter assistance, with more eytcii- 
fiive and more inviting views. "J'ho dis- 
ciple of Christ has this great advantage, 
that his duty is chalked out to him in 
clear and intelligible characters ; the 
means of performing it are placed in his 
hands; and his reward is laid before 
him. Surely, tlien, he will not employ 
himself so ungratefully or so unproiit- 


ably, as to misinterpret the precepts of 
his heavenly teacher, or to dispute bis 
obligations to follow them. Will he 
plead the passions of human nature, or 
the infirmities of his own constitution ? 
His divine lawgiver ** knew what was in 
man and hath doubtless well adapted 
his law's to their subject and to their end ; 
to assist and correct the imbecilities of 
his nature; to improve and guide his 
undcrstanrling ; to restrain his passions 
within salutary bounds ; perhaps to ren- 
der his infirmities an exercise of his 
virtue, and an increase of his rewanl. 
Will lie argue, that his particular viola- 
tions of the Christian law are not injuri- 
ous to society, to individuals, or even to 
himself f But can he trace that endless 
chain of effects and causes which con- 
nects the most distant actions, and the 
most remoti* ( \ cuts ? Does he consider 
at how many points innumerable the 
members of sock'iy touch each oilier ? 
so that the undue impulse of one may 
disturb the temporal order and happiness 
of thousands? Can he calculate exiictly 
the moral influence which his conduct 
may have on rithers? can he measure 
the im perceptible gradations. of human 
depravity, and foresee the general and 
incurable corruption which his present 
actions and habits may one day bring 
upon himself? Does he know the nuin- 
nor of his future existence ? his state anil 
destination in another world ; or can he 
tell precisely how far acquired habits of 
obedience and holiness may be as esisen- 
tial lo bis w'cll-being there, as freedom 
from pain, remorse, or anxiety, are 
here? In a word, does he reflect, that 
(iod is infinitely wise, and good, ami 
powerful^ that man is the creature of his 
hand, and the dependant of his bounty? 
that his duty is the reasonable tribute of 
faith and obedience; to believe the de- 
claration of his Creator, and to endea- 
vour to perform hU will? that God 
hath spoken to him in manner, not to 
be mistaken ; “ 1 have* shewed thee, O 
man, what i& good ;"t walk tlwxu before 
me in humility and sincerity, and thou 
shall be accepted through my covenanted 
mercy ? 


« Joho, xiii. 30. t Luke, i. ^ John, ii. 25. f Mic.^i. 8, 
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As (><h) hath given us> by the united 
light of reason and revelation^ a clear 
declaration of his will, so is he a perpe- 
tual witness of our attention to it ; of our 
obedience or our disobedience. The uni- 
versal prc‘sc‘ncc of the Suprcuic Being* is 
a truth of which philosophy cannot 
doubt, and which reveah^d religion sup- 
poses and declares. It is the invisible 
bond wliich holds together ail created 
nature; in him we live, and move, 
and have our being.’'* One of the first 
lessons of moral wisdom is, to have this 
attribute continually in view ; “ to set 
God always before us,” as an impartial 
spectator and judge of our thoughts and 
actions. ** IJow shall 1 do thi^ wicked- 
ness,” how shall J omit this duty, and 
kin against God, "f will then be the con- 
stant sugceslon of conscience, the faithful 
monitor vviihin. “ Am f not in the pre- 
si ‘iice of that best of bcinga, win) created 
me in order to make mo iiappy? who 
knows my present interest and my future 
destination; and imposes no laws upon 
me, but stich as are in ev<*ry period con- 
ducive to my welfare? who is loading 
me in the ways of liis kind and righteous 
providence, to the full enjoynu'iu and 
perfection of my whole nature? And 
shall I be ungrateful to this gracious 
benefactor? Shall I withdraw m)self 
from his proleciimi ? Siiall 1 incur iiis 
displeasure? Shull I cease to venerate 
him with all the lacuUies of my soul? 
Shall I neglect to worship him in the 
iciiremeiit of my closet? Sliall 1 refuse 
to oti'er him my |mblic homage in the 
assembly of my brethren, united as we 
are in the same liigli obligations, and 
llui same im|)Oitant prospects? Shull 
the pleasure or the business of the world 
ever make me forget who it was that 
created it; that sent me into it; and 
will soon call me out of it? Shall I 
pursue tlie gratification of the present 
moment, ilioughtless of its nature and 
consequences, as if 1 had no reason given 
me to guide me ; no rule of prudence, 
humanity, or religion, to walk by; no 
equal to feel iny injustice ; no superior 
to see, control, and punish it ? Shall 1 
receive every blessing of nature; every 


* A 9 ts, xvii. 28. f Gen. xxiix. 9. 


advantage of Clirbtian education ; i>er« 
baps every comfort of societjr ; aiuI for- 
get that gmeious Providence, by‘^Whom 
1 am thus highly favoWed ? Shall my 
whole life and conversation discover uo 
marks of reverence for his sovereignty, 
his attributes, and his laws? iJn a woH, 
shall 1 become, pf all the beings ih tho 
universe, the most unworthy and Ihc 
most wretched ? a creature enilucd with 
loason, .-issistcd by revelation, de.signetl 
for immortality, living in the presence 
of the Almighty, wiiliout morals, with- 
out religion, without God in tho 
world r” 

Lastly : wc .shall do well “ to set 
God before us,” not only as our sove- 
reign lawgiver, the spectator and judge 
of our moral conduct, the supreme dis- 
penser of uur happiness in every stage of 
our being, but also us the immediate 
source of it in the next approaching 
period. 

The Holy Scriptures give us a very 
slight view of the world of spirits whi- 
ther wc are going ; as e.^tensivc, pro- 
bably, as w'c are able to^ comprehend 
while wc are in this material universe ; 
and sufficient lo dimet and console us in 
our passage ihrou.yli it. However, they 
plainly intiinaU*, that the Jiappiness of 
a future Slate will prirc'pally consist iu 
some nearer contemplation of the divine 
nature, and in the society of angels and 
good men. It will be of imprjrtance 
tliejeftiiv lo form ourselves here lo such 
an imilulion of the Suprenu; Being, as 
is possible lor a creatun* in our imperfeci 
state. In this and every view, it will he 
true wisdom to s( t (iod bcibre us” iu 
tin; moral (;r iiniiable perfections of his 
nature; hij> liolinci-s, bis justice, hi^ 
truth and faillifulness in his deelarations 
and promises; but above all, to admire 
and imitate hisgood/nss to all his crea- 
tures, and paiticularly to ourselves; his 
goodness to us in every di'^pensation of 
his providence, especially in that which 
exceeds and crowns them all, the re- 
demption of mankind by Jesus Christ. 

I the rather mention ilic divine goodness 
as a peculiar object of our confempla- 
tion, as it conveys, not only the most 
pressing argument for a life of gratitude 
and obedience to Gt)d, but also a strik- 
ing lesson mid exatnplu for our conduct 
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to 6'llow-crcat\ircs : ^ if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love i>ne 
another.*^* ITse duties of social life 
form a very considerable part of religion; 
upon the duo performance of thorn de- 
pends the greatest portion of our happi- 
ness here J:>elow ; v'C know how deeply 
it will atfect our future expectations ; 
“ I was hungry, and ye gave me meat, 
sick, and yc visited nie.*'f The duty 
and the reward extends to every relation, 
civil or domestic. Let it then be the 
favourite study of the wise and good, to 
contemplate the divine philanthropy, the 
love of God to man, and to imitate it. Re- 
membering that die happiness of all man- 
kind is the universal care of Providence, 
the good man will not suffer it to be in- 
terrupted or diminished by his own ima- 
ginary interests or pleasures. It will 
rather be the first satisfaction of his life 
to forward, in the sphere allotted him, 
the benevolent designs of heaven: to 
improve the comforts of his friends and 
relatives, of his neighbours and di-j>eiid- 
ants ; to promote the good order of so- 
ciety ; to adyance the prosperity of his 
country; to ‘extend his kind oflikes, as 
situation may enable him, or as occa- 
sions may arise, to every nation under 
heaven, whether civilized communities 
or savage tribes ; to pour forth his 
prayers and wishes where the influence 
of his conduct may not appear to reach ; 
above all, to advance the interests of 
truth and virtue, of Christian faith and 
Christian morality ; diligently to pro- 
mote, by his ow'ii example, and by 
every method of wisdom and prudence, 
the everlasting happiness of mankind in 
the honour and service of God. 


^ iJohn, iv. 11, f Matth. XXV. 35. 


SERMON CJ^LIX. 
BtJohw Napleton, D.D* 

Chancellor of the Diocese, and Canon Rcaiden- 
tkiry of the Caihoftrat Church of Hereford. 

On Exemplary Conduct. 

Matth. v. 16. 

Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is Heaven. 

This exhortation, addressed to the first 
disciples, is a lesson of duty universal 
and perpetual. It applies to the Chris- 
tian in every age: and it may be sup- 
posed to admonish him in some such 
manner as this. “ ContetH not your- 
self with the private satisfaction of think- 
ing and acting rightly. Let your religious 
knowledge and virtuous conduct be ma- 
nifest to the world. Let all men know 
by your actions and conversation, that 
you are ii disciple of Christ. Appear to 
be what you are : a believer in the (los- 
])cl; determined, with the divine assist- 
ance, to obey its precepts; and hoping, 
by the divine favour, to receive its re- 
wards. 'Ihus let your light shine before 
men. Your knowledge will instruct 
them ; your example will encourage 
them. They will sec your good works, 
and imitate them. They will praise 
your heavenly father for his blessing** 
conferred on you and on liiemselvos.’' 

I’ll is duty seems at first sight to be 
easy and duligbllul. It is natural to an 
ingenuous mind to express the senti- 
ments, whieh it has embraced with a 
deep conviction of their truth aiul impor- 
tance. A heart warmed with rational 
affections will be disposed to pour them 
forth in action and conversation. He 
who is engaged in the contemplation of 
a substantial and eternal good, will pro- 
bably be moved by self-love alono to 
apeak of the object of his hope's, as a 
topic pleasing to himself: benevolence 
will excite him to communicate his prin- 
ciples and his expectations, as an incen- 
tive and encouragement to others. One 
would imagine, therefore, that a good 
Christiau would need no comm&d or 
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pcmasiou to suilcr kis “ light to blum 
before nieu,**^au<J to adbrd the world 
Uie iuU benefit pf hii> example. There 
are however sonic considerations which, 
misconceived or jnisa])plicd, may tempt 
bim to a diiiiTent conduct. 

First. It is ill the nature of a virtuous 
minili to be modest in cstiiuaUng its owu 
good qualities, and backward in display- 
ing tlicm. Conscious of its natural im- 
perfections, and of its wilful errors, it is 
slow to Oder itself to observation and in- 
quiry: and if at any time it can, in some 
degrfo, satisfy its own notions of duty, it 
is cinU(‘nt with an humble hope of the 
divine apinobathui, and is not forward to 
seek rlui praise of men. 

Secondly. A good person is naturally 
fearful of any appeaiance of o&U'Otatiou ; 
and much more, <j 1* any su'ipicion of hy- 
pocrisy. I lis private, unseen, pit-ty is ex- 
posed to no such uncandid interpretation : 
it lies op<‘n to lui l inirge of vanity ; it has 
no vvilne.sj, to dispute its motives, or to 
doubt its sincerity, lie is teinjited there- 
fore to conceal Ids viitues, nvlher ihan 
liuzard an imputation of pride or simula- 
tion, w'hicii would injuje the cause of re- 
ligion ; and whicJi he himself \v<niid feel 
the more, in proportii»n as he deserves it 
less. 

Thirdly, lie is confinned in this mo- 
desty and caution, by ilic adiuoiiitioiis 
which lie finds in the ll<»ly Scriptures, 
and partii ularly in tins discourse of our 
Saviour, against an oslentuliuus and vain- 
glorious piety: “ do not jour alms be- 
fore men, to be sc cn of them ; when thou 
prayost lliou shall not be as the hypo- 
crites are : ttpp<‘ar not unto men to 
fast.'** 

These three considerations are pardon- 
able, though mistaken, rcasons, wjjy men 
sometimes throw a shade over their piety. 
They arc indeed in their principles laud- 
able ; because they spring from an un- 
feigned love of virtue ; an apprehension 
that religion may suffer by f'al>e iinputa- 
.tions; and a reverence to the authority 
of Christ. 

There is a Fourth reason, of which wc 
cannot speak so well. 'I'his is a fear of 
appearing singular ; a dread of reproach 
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profane. There aw persons, who* have 
the wUdom to discern tbv^ifdufy; an^ tlW' 
resolution to perform it; and yet tWy 
have iMJt courage publicly to avow llicU* 
inimdples, ai)d present the.ir conduct to 
the world. They are awed by the ty- 
ranny of fasjvion, and the bdhluess of 
vice. They dtire not pntrmwsi! vir- 
tue, which tJiey love and lionoiir. They 
offer their secret vows at Uu? slirine of 
truth ; and yet “ bow dojvfji” publicly 
“ in the house of Riinmon.'** They 
condescend to flic most foolish of ail hy- 
pocrisy; they appear less wise and less 
virtuous than they arc. 

In answer to tlusc pleas and iempta 
lions, the friend of rchgion will aUeud to 
the follow ing considerations. 

Fii-st. 'rhough humility be a quality 
inscpanible from a good person, sincerity 
also is essential to him. What huyinility 
may iiuluce him to suppress, sincerity 
may oblige him to dx^eJare. To conceal 
his U'liet in tlie truths of Christianity, is 
in some degree to ileny tlvein ; it is at 
least to convey a prcsu»\pti?4 contrary 
to his convicti()Us. To disgtrisc his obe- 
li ieiice to the laws of the Gospel, is a 
sort ol insinuation that he doubts their 
authority and excellence. The love of 
truth and goodni'ss, which warms his 
heart, guides his understanding, and 
forms ])is conduct, requires him to give 
them his public testimony and avowed 
encouragement. 

Secondly. With respect to (he suspi- 
cion of ostentation or hypocrisy, the first 
maxim of a wisi‘ and gue^ man, is to fol- 
low the clear dictates of reason and con- 
science, not diverUid from a path so safe 
and lionoiirabJc*, by any groundless iiitei- 
pretations which may be put upon his 
w'ords or actions. Such duties as arc of 
a private nature, he performs in retiii*- 
ment: the rest he discharges openly, with 
sincerity and discretion: giving no occa- 
sion to malignant imputations, and Icav . 
ing any which may possibly arise, to be 
eoiiliited by the general tenor of his life 
and manners. 

Thirdly. I’hc passages cited from the 
holy Scriptures, and others similar, aie 


f MatUi. vi. 1. 5. W. 


♦ 3 Kings, V, 18. 
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ccfisurcs of actual hypocrisy and 
tation. They condcnTn an appearance of 
piety and charity which do not exist in 
the heart; and a vain display of these 
virtues, when they do ; designed to pro- 
mote the reputation of him wh(» thus im- 
perfectly cultivates them, not the honour 
of God, or the good of mankind. The 
admonition is, “ when ye give alms, 
when ye pray, when ye last, be not as 
the Hypocrites: put not on the appear- 
nnee of religion without the reality. 
Do not your alms, pray not, . fast not, 
-to be seen of men; Id not the ap- 
plause of men be your motive.** I’herc 
arc virtues which, on some occasions, 
are more advantageously exercisi^l, and 
in a manner mom becoming, in retire- 
ment and privacy: we have an example 
in the devotion of the closet, and in such 
acts ot’ charity, ns do not require the con- 
currence of others to obtain their full ef- 
fect ; and yet these same virtues are, on 
other occasions, exercised more laudably, 
because more beneficially, in large as- 
ficn>bl4es and societies ; as, for instance, 
divine worship in churches and families, 
iiiid public charitable subscriptions. So 
that these particular precept s of o\ir blessed 
f.ord do not interfere with bis general cx- 
hortulioii to a public professutn of leli- 
gion, and an avowed practice of virtue. 

'I he Fourth excuse fur concealing our 
religious sentiments and action-, namely, 
the fear of reproach or ridicule, is ^uch 
as no wise man will plead, or ai tempt to 
justify; however he maysometimefi have 
the weakness to fool its infiucnce. For 
what is the opinion, real or pretended, 
of profligate and thoughtless men, com- 
pared with the established truth and ever- 
lasting importance of religiim, and the 
iinchangoahlc excellence of virtue ? What 
is their momentary, or even deliberate, 
censure, cvjiposcd to the tesliinony of con- 
-scienco, and the approbation of the wise 
and good?* hi a point thus intimately 
connected with our duty to God, the 
welfare of society, and the eternal happi- 
ness of mankind, no difl'erence is to be 

f aid to numbers, rank, or talents, if they 
appen to be adverse to truth and right. 
But, in fact, since the propagation of th^ 
Gospel,' the general sense of mankind has 
been on thcf side of religions principle 
virtttops behaviour^ mi the more so 


in every and couirtry, in propoflioh 
as its doctrines and^ precepts ate tndro 
clearly apprehended. Many whOiafI in'' 
practice, do not err in speculation- jr 
and they who err in spccolation, do not 
probably deviate so widely a; they may 
seem, or so decidedly as tnay be sup- 
posed. l*hey have doubtless their mcN 
ments of recollection, when the strength 
of reason, the weight of evidence, the na- 
tural bias of the human mind to religion, 
the anxious monitor within, all conspire 
to rccal them from their wanderings. 
The friend of mankind will not surely, 
by any appearance of approbation, en- 
courage and confirm them in their tran- 
sient tlclubions ; or accelerate and preci- 
pitate them in their unwise career. He 
will rather watch the moment of their re- 
turning reason, and warn them of their 
danger: he will at least invite them to 
the ^>rsakcn path, by the inoflcnsive light 
of his own sentiments, and by the silent 
guidtuice of his example. 

Having removed these slender objec- 
tions to a public profession of religion 
and an avowed practice of virtue, we 
come to the argument which imposes 
this duty upon us. The end of all our 
actions is happiness, the happiness 
of ourM'lves and others; the imperfect, 
tran-siiory, liappiness of this present slate ; 
the perfect, permanent, lia})piness of 
a world to come. I'he means of obtc-iiu- 
ing happiness in every stage of our exist- 
ence is, without a question, religion; re- 
verence of God, and obedience to his 
laws. In proportion as the means ar« 
generally adopted, and actively pursued, 
the more generally, and the more surely, 
will the end be obtained. 'J’he duty 
therefore, iutd wisdom of every one, is to 
ciiltivf^te religion himself, and to recom- 
mend it to others for his own, and for tho 
general good. How then will he most 
(ffecUmlly recommend religion? Is it 
by the reading and imxlitation of his 
closet i is it by his private prayers f by 
his secret alms ? by the purity and sim* 
plicity of his retired manners? These 
arc excellent beginnings; they arc the es- 
sential elements of moral perfection ; tha> 
seed and principle of the Christian- li& : 
but as they arc ^studiously withdrawn 
from observation, they haye little in* 
fiuencaon njaiikind. -If he desire to pnK> 
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p9gateia the worM Che sacred truths wbicli 
he faeiies^ ; if he wish Co rcoomniond the 
heaveidy laws which he endeavours to 
obey;, and the everlasting blessings to 
which Jio aspires ; he will make known 
hia priziciples, hi^ practice^ and his ex- 
]XH:tation$. The general tenor of >fais 
conduci^ and conversation will shew his 
unvaried piety, free from all suspicious 
ostentatioo^ or aiTected singularity . Y ou 
will perceive, in his whole demeanour, a 
deep coisviction of the attributes^ of GihI ; 
a reverent apprehension of his power, his 
holiness, his justice, his goodness ; an 
habitual sense of his watchful provi<lcnce, 
extending over all bis creatures, and over 
every event and incident of their being ; 
a constant recollection of his moral go- 
vernment, dispensing reward and punish- 
ment, partly in this present state, com- 
pletely in a life to come. He will ma- 
nifest his hrm belief in the revelations 
which the divine mercy hath afforded, to 
guide and encourage us in (he path of 
duty. I'hat supplication and thanksgi\- 
ing which he daily pre^jonts to Heaven 
in his retirement, he will at appointed 
seasons ofFei in the cringiegaiion : puli* 
licl}^ testifying his rcveieiK:<‘ for the Au- 
thor of his being, his gratitude for all his 
inercifes, his dependence upon him tor 
preservation and happiness. Whenever 
he speaks of the Supreme Creator, he 
will express that profound veneraliori and 
dutiful alfoction which he feels conti- 
nually; a veneration proportioned to his 
transcendent excellence, an alfoction in- 
spired by his unbounded goodness. Im- 
pressed with a deep conviction of the pu- 
rity and equity of his laws, he will repre- 
sent them as the dictates of eternal reason, 
the measure of human perfection, and the 
un&iliug source ot happiness. 

In this manner will a wise and good 
man suDiec his light to shine before 
men iwt to display his own mcaits : 
not to reflect a lustre upon himself; but 
to recommend religion to their observ- 
ance, and to lead them to their cteriud 
lie will consider the Christian 
revelation as a sacred treasure, which by 
the blessing of heaven be hafii received 
from bis fathers; which he is bound by 
eveiy obligation of piety to God and cha- 
xity Ca man, by. the nature of the dtspeiiba- 
turn, and by command of ju blessed 


according to his sitnati^^d 
a)bfHity, to ditTusc in the preseht hge, and ' 
to deliver clown to pcjst^rity. Tliat Ibve. 
of virtue which the Gospel inculcates; 
which the Holy Spirit Inspin^s and' coft- 
firms, which his rra^^on tedfs hiirf is tho- 
perfection and happiness of bis beings 
that sacred flame, he will shtdy to kindlu 
and cherish in the breasts of others. He 
will point out to them its heavenly origin, 
its excellence, and its end. ' For virtue 
is no other than an iinitation of the attri- 
butes, and obedience to the will, of God. 
It is a conformity to the eternal reason 
and unchangeable truth of thmgs. It is 
the perfection of every intelligent crea- 
tures It loads us to the ultimate object 
of all our contemplations and aflections, 
the center of all our energy and activity : 
it ]cad<» us to happiness. And that hap- 
piness is adequate to every desire and ca- 
pacity of our immortal nature. It is 
spiritual ; it is unchangeable ; it is eter- 
nal. For its foundation, it rests upon tha 
truth and promises of God.' For its 
source and measure, it flows fipm his in- 
evlutusted bounty; from h^s essential 
goodness, and liis covenanted mercies. 
For iis ziature, it arises from his indul- 
gent approbation and gracious favour. 
For its situation, it dwells in his inline - 
diiite presence. 
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On Temporal Happiness. 

Psalm iv. 6. 

There be many that say, vbo will show ii« any 
good ? Lord lift thou up the ]ifht of ihy 
countenance Upon ua. 

‘‘ Who will shew us any good ? who will, 
guide us in the way to a happy It 
is the universal language of mankind. U 
is the question of the wise, and the fool- 
isli ; of the serious and the thoudttleas; 
of every station, and every, age* The in- 
quiry is suitable to the nature of man. 
Instinct. hir4 to ,it, ^tresUi^ly ; 
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re^ffoii Approves it: the cxpelfeocod 
goodness of the Creator ^tld^ a sauctiou 
and eixcouragcmeiU. It is to ho regretted, 
that an end so just and so important, 
should not always he pursued by the 
most wise and etlicacious ineaus. It is 
to i)c lamented, not only that misery 
bhould exist in a world originally design- 
ed for happiness, (this in our fallen state 
is uiiavdidalde ;) but that the large por* 
tion of happiness yK allowed us, should 
be diminisliou and adulterated by our 
own misapprobeusion and niUconduct. 

To correct tliis fatal error has been the 
study of the wise and good iji every age. 
'I'he philosopher has appealed to the rea- 
son of mankind ; the lawgiver has aUirm- 
ed his passions : and Ixnh have called in 
to their assistance, so far as tlieir know- 
ledge extended, the doctrines and sanc- 
tions of religion. To add to the sum of 
pix^scnt bappiiKss is the natural result of 
the precepts of morality: it is the eml 
proposed by the institutions o{ civil go- 
\ ernment ; it has been always the osten- 
sible object, and sometimes the real one, 
of false Teligiot3s; it is one undoubted 
purpose of the true. Teii\|>oi al good and 
evil were the explicit sanction of the law 
of Moses. Though doubtless, the eii- 
lightciided worshipper extended his reli- 
gious prospects beyond the limited period 
and capacity of the present life ; yet tfic 
primary reward of his ob('(lienee was se- 
curity and prosperity in the land of Ca- 
naan. TJic proper, peculiar, lewards of 
iho (Jospel are perfection and liappincss 
in a life to conic ; and yet, the blessed 
Author of it employed himself in sooth- 
ing the inistTies of the present. 'I1ic 
works of power, by which lie shewed 
himself the promised rcdeeiin-r of man- 
kind, and the giver of eternal salvation, 
were at the same time acts of mercy and 
compassion, which proved that their pre- 
sent happiness was not unworthy of his 
care, lie not only opened to the view of 
his disciples the glories of another world, 
but condescended to sympathize with 
them in the alHictions of this: he re^ 
stored to life the only son of thowidow;* 
and he wept over the grave of Lazarus.*!* 
llis doctrines corrcspontl with his life 


^ JLuktf, vii, 1 3, 15. f Jk>hn,.xi« 15. 


uxii miradcs; whita they fead us to pu* 
rky and happinoss hereafor, they instnset 
us how to be virtuous and eomfoitabto 
here ; while they prepare us to be Usaiedi 
saints in heaven, they make us good citi- 
zens, capable of many gratihcatioiis upon 
earth. They tend to solten every evil, 
moral and natural, which can afflKt tha 
human race : showing us that the autlior 
of our being designs happiness of his 
creatures universal and perpetual; that 
Ids kindness knows no liniiCation or inter* 
rilfftion but what arises from their own 
voluntary errors, from tho extensive 
plans of his gracious providence, and the 
essential justice of his moral govexn- 
ment. 

It is |)ciiiuttcd therefore to the disciple 
of Christ, thou^ he hath in prospect a 
state of glory, splendid beyond imagina- 
tion, and certain as the attributes of God, 
to turn his eye to the scene which lies 
immediately before him. He will not be 
less worthy of the goodness of the AL 
mighty, if he desire to enjoy his bounty 
in every place of his habitation, and in 
aver period of his being. Though he be 
engaged in the duties of religion, in tlie 
regulation of lus moral conduct, in pre- 
paring himself for eternity, he may still 
ask which is the fairest way to tcJtiponil 
happiness. He is, indeed, too well 
instructed to consider it as his sove- 
reign or iinal good ; but so far as it is 
consistent with that higher object, so fur 
as the same way leads to both, he thinks 
it a just and reasonable pursuit. Nor 
will the divine or the moralist be employ- 
ed improperly, if he mark its boundaries, 
point out its genuine sources, and describe 
die sentiments and habits, widiout which 
it is in no degree to be attained. 

Widi respect to its boundaries, tw*o 
things are to be considered. Om!;, that 
the Jiappiness of the ])roscnt life is, in its 
nature, imperfect; it is not proportioned 
to the capacities of the mind, it never ar- 
rives at a point beyond which no wish 
remains : it is unlinisited and progressive. 

It is also subject to abatement, intermp* 
tion ar)d decay. Its duration is preca- 
rious, its end is certain. Such is the 
constitution of the world, it is die decree 
of Providence, it is the consequence of 
the fall. To expect unabated, coaciiiued, 
happiness, is to look for an earthly p«r%- 
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line, or to •i|>ire aStet tlw nxtare of 
wgek. Tlie object cf our inquiiy is the 
bAppiims^ of man >n a dc^ciate and 
morlal state, 

Tlic odicr point to be considered is, 
that as man is nowin one short, transient, 
period of hib existence, and is preparing 
for another, eterpal and unchangeable; 
nothing can promote his happiness in die 
present «tate, which wall destray or di- 
miiiish it in that which is to come. And 
tliis is true, not only because time is no- 
thing compared with eternity, but alsh; 
because man being a rcasonafak, a 
thouglitful creature, over looking into 
Ait-uaity, his happini^s depends not more 
upon his actusd enjoyments than it does 
upon iiis hopes end fears; and the ap- 
prehension of future eternal evil must of 
necessity destroy the sadafiiction of pre- 
sent good. This is fio evident Uiat it 
needs no proof ; and it will scarcely ad- 
mit of ilUibtrsition. For what are the 
pleasures of the morning to him who ex- 
pects sssurcdly to pass the day, or to 
close the evening in misery.^ What 
would be the amusements of inikney, and 
the enjoyments of youth, to him who 
could iorcsce that they wera certainly to 
be followed by an uiHictod manhood, or a 
wretched old age? And yet ihcac allu- 
sions bear no grejiter proportion to the 
the point hefon.* us, tliun eiuth to heaven, 
or a moment to eternity. 

Having stated tlicse principles concern- 
ing the impeil’ectioii of our prosemt enjoy- 
ments, and their necessary depc lulcnce up- 
on our future expectations ; having thus 
marked the boundaries of temporal happi- 
ness, let us inquire into its genuine sources. 

First. The foundalion of happiness in 
the present state, is an habitual sense and 
consideration of the universal 'presence 
and providence of God. I’his is a neces- 
sary consequence of the nature of man ; a 
creature endued with reason and thought. 
As he is a creature, his we ll-being ^de- 
liends in common with that of the world 
around him, on the Crc;ator : as he is a 
reasonable, a thoughtful, creature, ever 
looking beyond tlu^ present, and anxious 
for the future, a creature that has hopes 
and fears; his well-being depends also 
upon his right apprehension of the Crea- 
tor. I’hc brute enjoys his present exist- 
ence, thoughtless of the past and future. 


To liiiilf(4hercfora, it if of tio impoitaoQe, 
that the almighty power which fUftains 
him is not invisible only, but utterly 
unknown. But man is sensible ol' die 
condition of his being. He understands 
his situation to bo precarious and depen- 
dent. ' He reflects that his outward frame 
is frail and corruptible ; that his spirit is 
an immaterial substance, in its nature and 
operations inexplicable ; sul^ecf to tho 
vicissitudes of pain and pleasure ; aspirktg 
after truth and happiness, but litnited in 
the attainment of either; capable of im-* 
mortality, but tearful of extinction ; ^pierc- 
iiig into the abyss of time, and into all 
the possibilities of things, with light suffi- 
cient just to reiKler the “ darkness visi- 
ble;'' to whom eternal existent!® and 
perfect happiness are holdeii out as ob- 
jects of reasonable expectation; but to 
whom annihilation is possible, and oven 
misery, on some suppositions, not im- 
probable. Such a creature is man, setm 
to himself by the light of reason. Upon 
whom then cun he depend for existence 
which he so highly values ; up<^n wliom, 
for happiness to which he so ar^dcntly as- 
pires ; if not upon that gracious self-ex. 
istciit power w'ho created and sustains uni- 
versal nature ? If lie ibrgot his presence, 
or deny his providcMice, to w'hom does he 
look fur the preservation of his body in this 
visible uui\enie; or for the protection of 
his spirit in new scenes and situations, of 
w'hich h(‘ has strong and interesting pre- 
seiitiiiicnrs, but of wliich he can form no 
i(h*a ? He has no guardian to contemplate 
in the daily vicissitudes and unavoidable 
anxieties of life ! no sovereign to implore 
for the coiili nuance of health, or the re- 
moval or mitigation of sickness ! no friend 
invisible to support him under the loss 
of parents, of children, or of friends ! no 
guide to conduct him in that awful mo- 
ment, when he shall be called to follow 
them! The whole creation is, to his 
clouded and distempered sight, one vast 
incomprehensible machine*, wherein he 
discerns no regulator or govontor. He 
knows not therefore what tremendous 
changes every mov(‘ment may present to 
him ; nor has he any reasonable secu-- 
rity, that the next great revolution may 
not destroy his being, or suspend his 
plcusures and expectations, or even place 
him m a state of suffering. Such is the 
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situation of the man who lives Vfithout a 
sense of ihc presence and providence of 
God ; and it is evident that in such a si- 
tuation he cannot be happy. 

Socoiully. An eswential ini^rcdient of 
happiness in the present state, is a belief 
ill ihe rewlalions f>f God concerning his 
future dispensatiotis to mankind. A dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice is ini- 
piYsicd by the Creator upon liic human 
mind. N^bad education, no art or pre- 
judice, however they may weaken the im- 
pu'ssion or abate its influence, can eii- 
tin ly enise it. This distinction is fol- 
lowed unavoidably by the ideas of duty 
and obligation ; of rew'ard and punish- 
jiieiit. '1 he best among the sons of men 
are conscious C)f fre<picnt^ deviations from 
the rule of right : they feel tliomsclvcs 
accountable, and obnoMous to the justice 
of a moi al govern(»ur. 'Fhoy repent, and 
form resoJuiions of belter eonduct: they 
anund, rehipse, and repent again: and 
thus ihoir life is ii continiie*! conllict be- 
tween reason and passion, a coui'se ofim- 
perfect virtue. Now who shall reflect 
upon tlie purity and justice of Goil, and 
aflirm, wiiliout a roveli\jion, that he will 
accept this partial obedience ? Who can 
assure us, tluit remorse, the natural con- 
soqiicnac of sin, shall be also an atone- 
ment for it ? or that the viituc of t<Miay 
shall clear us from the guilt and punish- 
ment incurred by the vice of yesterday ? 
'I’his is a point which it is impossible 
for unassisted reason over to ascertain; 
and yet it involves no smaller interests, 
than "the favour of God, and every pros- 
pect of perfec:lion and happiness, 'lo 
have offended the justice of (iod witiiout 
any clear discovery of his ineiey ; to re- 
pent without the assurance ot pardon; 
to live under a state id' trial which shall 
turn upon this precarious issue, and shall 
decide our iiiuilterahle fate ; this is surely 
a* situation far removed from happiness. 

Again, the expectation of another state 
after death, is so agreeable lo tlie feelings 
of nature, so conformable to reason, and 
so poweribWy supported by universal tra- 
dition'' from the tirst ages, that it has 
been -warmly cherished in evejy coun- 
try, ill every state of society, and in 
every generation of men. Such is 
the instinctive anxiety of mankind to 
look into this unknown scene of things ; 


a scene so near them, yet disparted 4tom 
the.m by an impenetrable veil ; that ima. 
gination hath supplied the place of know- 
ledge ; and every heathen nation, whether 
polite or barbarous, hath formed some fa- 
bulous rcpresenlation ' of it. And yet 
this high probability of a life to come 
does not satisfy man's native loveof bdng 
and anxious desire of immoitality ; neither 
can all the conjccturcB of reason or fancy 
concerning the nature and Condition of 
that expected state, remove the solicitude 
which he feeds in the contemplation of so 
important a change. 

Thus, in the view of unassisted reason, 
the consideration of a futuro state, in it- 
self not absolutely certain, and far less so 
^ in its event and consequences, roost ever 
have been a large abatement of earthly 
happiness. If this ignorance concerning 
the divine mercy, and the certainty and 
nature of a future slate, was a source of 
disquietude to the hc^athen of antiquity, 
it presses much more* severely on the 
unbeliever of modern times. It is a mis- 
fortune to him, even with respect to pre- 
sent happiness, to have been born with in 
the period of the Ciiristian revelation. 'I'lie 
Pagan, having less perfect notions of mo- 
rality, measured his conduct by a more 
favourable standard : his remorse and ap- 
prehensions were, in proportion less fre- 
quent, and less painful, lie was inoie- 
over instructed to believe that sacrifice 
and ceiemony wbuld expiate his error>, 
and procure the favour of the Deity: 
and the fair representations vviiich he 
heard of Klysian happiness, partly sootii- 
cd bLs imagination, and partly imposed 
upon his understanding. But the Chris- 
tian revelation has long since corrected 
this imperfect standard tif mornlity, and 
dispelled ilicsc flattering phantoms of su- 
perstition : and tlicrcforc he who ,is so un- 
happy as to iiegl?ct it, loses every source 
of confidence and expectation: he enjoys 
a ray of hope, either in the glim- 
mering of fable, or the light of truth, lie 
has not the consolation of heathen igno- 
I’aiice, nor the benefit of tjcriptural infor- 
mation. fie knows too much to be void 
of reasonable fears, and believes too little 
to be capable of vvcH-grountled hope. 
But the Gospel opens to the believer a 
clear and animating prospect. It holds 
forth an adequate atonement for sin : it 
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offers mercy to rcpeutancc ; it promises 
aecvptaiKc co a ’slueeru, though im[>erlL'Ct 
obedience: it confirms the hope of lui* 
ture concerning a future biatc; and de- 
clares expressly the final reward of virtue 
in a blessed iminortality. We sec iht*n, 
that a belief in the revelations which God 
liath niven us, is essential to the comfort 
and satisfaction ojt the present life. 

A I'iticd cjualification necessary fo pre- 
sent happiness, is an miention to the diitios 
of ix^ligion and the laws of inoial virtue. 
This follows iinineduitcly from the pre- 
ceding considerations, lleason assures 
us that we cannot be happy without the 
appnibution of our Creator ; and that bis 
approbation cannot be obtained without 
a reverence for bis attributes, and a con- 
formity to his will. It instructs us also, 
that virtue is in its own nature, and in i^s 
genuine consequences, essential to tiic 
perfection and happiness of our being. 
The same truths are affirmed by levela- 
tion in a more clear and decided manner. 
The advantages and promises of the Gos- 
pel depend upon religious belief and pu- 
rity of life. So far tiien as prcaont hap- 
piness is connected witli the expectation 
of future ; ns it rests upon a conscious 
sincerity of heart, and an humble hope of 
the divine favour ; it can have no founda- 
lion without a virtuous and religious life. 
MoreoM.!', besiilcs the tiTrurs of con- 
science, and the apprclieiisioii of future 
recompense, the general tendency of vice 
is to deprave and diminish the enjoy- 
ments of the present hour. Wlien it im- 
pairs the constitution, it poisons the very 
source of earthly happiness. It weakens 
the native energy of the mind ; and robs 
it of all activity in business, or taste in 
])leasui'e. It casts a cloud over the me- 
ridian of life, renders it a slate of raorli- 
ticatipn and painful discipline; and hur- 
ries it to an untimedy end. When vice 
injures the reputation, and degrades lUc 
offender in the opinion of mankind, it 
destroys the pleasures of sociefy by 
uibating that civility, respect, and friend- 
ship, without which it is not a scene of 
enjoyment, but of punishment: and at 
liaigth it sends him into a fearful soli- 
tude, wounded by the contempt of 
others, and the reproaches of his own 
mind.- When vice embarrasses liis for- 


tune, il|i«prives bim of those accommoda- 
tions, and that rank in society, Which 
education and habit have retidi^red neces- 
sarv : evils indeed, which unfortunate 
virtue will estimate at their real value, 
and bear with cheerful resignation ; but 
to a mind enervated with dissipation and 
luxury, without the resources of reason,^ 
the testimony of conscience, or the hopes 
of religion, they shut up *cvcry prospect 
of happiness on earth, and leave it to un- 
ceasing mortification, anll^ as to this 
world, unavailitig penitence. It is a fatal 
error in “ the science of living,*' to pre- 
sume, that a contempt of moral obligation 
will enlarge the sjihcrc of pleasure; to 
suppose that flic lilx'rtine, whatever he 
may Ipse or suffer in a future state, ob- 
tains the better portion in the gratitica- 
tions of the present. All calculation and 
probability arc clcarl/ against him ; and 
experience decides the question every 
day. 

A Fourth qualification necessary to 
present happiness, is a disposition to live 
in h.iriuony with all mankind, and to 
promote their welfare : a love* of peace, 
and an active Ixjnevolence. These quali- 
ties are indeed* comprehended under the 
former head, as thc'y hold a high rank 
among the moral virtues. But for their 
peculiar importance to the comfort of 
life, and to the well-being of society, they 
deserve a separate consideration. With 
regard to a peaceable disposition, the 
want of it is not only an evil to society, 
and a blemish to the moral character, 
but a great abatement, and sometimes the 
destruction of private happiness. A state 
of enmity with our fellow-croaturcs is so 
repugnant to nature, that it is painful to 
every mind which is not depraved and 
hardened by bad babiU ; and where the 
genuine feelings of humaniiy are extin- 
guished or weakened, the usual effects /)f 
variance are reciprocal hatred and injury. 
It is a divine maxim of virtue and pru- 
dence ; if it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men,"* Every disagreement and conten- 
tion wounds the sensibility of a good 
heart, and aggravates the c^lousncss of a 
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bad one. It is always an intemiption of 
happiness : it is gciK-raUy, moro or less, 
3 temptation to sin. 

With respect to benevolence, or a de- 
sire to advance the welfare, and to miti- 
gate the misfortunes of others ; it is a dis- 
position bO congenial to our native senti- 
ments, so suited to our situation as indi- 
gent and de|>c»dcnt creatures, so forcibly 
recommendeil by the Christian law, that 
it is needless to enlarge upon it as a duty; 
I speak of it fierc as a source of pleasure. 
St. Paul reports a saying of our blessed 
Lord, which is not recorded in the. Gos- 
pels, hut is highly agreeable to his divine 
character, and to his unlimited knowledge 
of the best feelings and interests of hu- 
man nature : “Ye luight to^ support the 
weak : and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, it is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive;”* more bless- 
ed, not only in the grateful prayer of the 
jndig(‘nt, and in the benciiiction of lu'asen, 
but in the dignity of the action, and in the 
conscious satisfaction of the heart. For, 
to receive is an act of necessity ; to give 
is an act of choice : to receive, is to par- 
take only df happiness ; to give, is also to 
communicate it; to receive, is the con- 
dition of a creature ; to give is the dele- 
gated power of the Creator; it is to gra- 
tify the noblest affections of the human 
nature, and to imiuiie the perlections of 
the divine. It ts a well-known advantage 
of superior rank and fortune, that it en- 
ables men to draw from this source of 
delight and honour in copious and difiTii- 
sivo streams, ll is a spur to activity and 
industry in the second orders of society, 
that as they increase in wealth, they will 
have a larger scope for virtue. It is an 
encouragement to the thirri, that benevo- 
lence may be active and useful u ithtmt 
the. aid of riches. There are numberless 
offices of kindness, which dopoiul entirely 
upon a well disposed mind. And the 
happiness of families and other smaller 
circles, in every station, is completed by 
a goodness of temper and humanity of 
heart, when, the advantages of affluence, 
and even many substantial virtues, would, 
without these social qualities, have con- 
tributed in vain. 


* Acts, zx. a5« 


Fifthly. I mention one more qualifi- 
cation for temporal happiness, a cheerful 
and contented mind ; a disposition to en- 
joy the blessings of the present hour ; to 
suffer, without repining ; to hope, as far 
as may be, without anxiety. '1 his temper 
will chiefly arise from a due considerar 
tion of the nature of this world ; the 
shortness of our continuance in it; and 
our expectations in another. I'his world 
presenis to us maily reasonable enjoy- 
ments, not unworthy the atti^ntion of a 
wise and virtuous man : but wJiile he re- 
ceives them gratefully, as the gifts of 
heaven, be will coii>ider them as tran- 
sient imperli'ci pleasures : he will not 
expect from them tliat compleii* or last- 
ing satisbietion, which, as he wi 11 knows, 
they are not intended to bestow. His 
meditation on the shortness and uncer- 
tainty of life will instruct him daily to 
contract bi^ plans of happiness ; to pass 
the present moment inimeently, cheer- 
fully, and usefully ; and not to look for- 
ward continually to days which he may 
never stx*, for the i njoyirient of his being, 
or for the exercise of his virtue. “ This 
day,'* ho will say, “ 1 will be us good and 
as happy us 1 can ; providing at tho 
same time, by the I'ufrs of religion and 
prudence, for the goodness ami happiness 
of to-morrow. 1 will enjoy the present, 
and prepare for the futun*.” The con- 
templation of hiselirnal liriine will im- 
prove the amusements, and soften the in- 
conveniences of his journey in every 
stage. As the day of life declines, he 
will in a less degree be aflecte^ by its 
pain.s and pleasures: and the; nearer it 
approaches to the setting sun, the more 
steadily and earnestly will he extend his 
viewi^xyond the narrow horizon of this 
sublunary world. Nature indeed, and 
habit, will attach him to this i^arth : 
friendship and affection will disincline 
him still more to leave it: but religion 
will reconcile him to his departure^ and 
even render it an object of cheerful ex- 
pectation. I’his heavenly guide, like 
some guardian angel, wilt display to his 
mental vision the glories of the bpi ritual 
world ; point to the city of the living 
God, and to the mansions which bis Sar 
viour hath prepared for him; to th6 
spirits of just men made perfect; to holy 
persons of tJl ages and countries, some of 
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tlK'in the dearest connexions and com- 
panions of liis pilgrimage; to an innu-. 
mcrable company of angels; to Jesus, 
the mediator of the new covenant; to 
God, the Judge of all men.'* This 
j)rospGct closes the scene of earthly hap- 


SERMON CM. 

By Joiiir Napletox, D.D. 

Chanc<*11or of the Diocese, and Canon Residen- 
tiary of the Cathtidial Church of Hertford. 

On Sickness. 

Job ii. 10. 

He said unto her, what? shall we reo«'ivc pood 
at the hand uf God, and shall we not QKcive 
evil? 

The propriety of this quesition does not 
immothatcly appear upon a bare consi- 
deration ol the divine attributes. We 
know thill Gbd is infinite in all perfec- 
tions ; benevolence is a part uf his tran- 
scendent natufi'; it is abundantly (lis[ilay- 
cd in the ivorks of his creation, and the 
proceeilings of his pfo\i<lt*ncc. liis crea- 
tures therefore, when (hey contemplate 
this eternal source of good, seem to have 
little reason to apprehend that evil can 
flow from jt. When they consider the 
gracious power wbich hLshioned and pre- 
serves them, they have grounds of confi- 
dence in the continuanci! of his bounty. 
If w’e look to beings of a nature supe- 
rior to oifr own, we are instructed to be- 
lieve that they enjoy uninterrupted happi- 
ness. If we view man at his creation, we 
find him in a stiite of perfection. And 
when Ciod surveyed his othiT worki^ he 
saw that they were good. From a being 
ossenfiatly benevolent, so gracious in his 
dispensations, so bountiful to his crea- 
tures, why may we not receive and hope 
for gtX>d, without the apprehension of 
evil ? 

To solve this difificulty, we have only 
to curry our thoughts from the attributes 
and acts of the Creator, to the moral con- 
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duct of the creature. We fctKW what 
brought evil iiHo the wotld, aitd what 
continues it there. The benevolence of 
Gotl w'ould have for shut it out from 
his creation ; but the abuse of free-will iti 
thi‘ first pitrenfs, drew it from his justice. 
Their posterity liave inherifed the sen- 
tence passed upon their transgression, 
the mortal children of mortal parents. 
T'hey have inherited also the moral cor- 
Ttiption of their nature, they imitate them 
in their disobedience ; whicli is at onco 
an argument that they are partakers of a 
fallen nature, and is also a personal de- 
merit incurring the divine pleasure. T’ho 
c\il of punishment necessarily followed 
the evil of sin ; and thus, what never 
would ha\o proceeded from a gracious 
and benevolent CreaTtir, we arc taught to 
receive, with patience and humility, from 
the hanil of a ligliteous moral governor. 
Hence Iiuinan life is n mixture of pain 
and pleasure: tlie bounty of God, un- 
wearied and inexhaustible, affords to it 
many comforts and blcssingo; inter- 
mingled, however, with plain marks of 
Ins justice : for a display of his goodness, 
ample and iinliinitt'd, we are ^instruclrd 
upon equitable conditions to look forward 
to anotlier state. 

The e\ils which this holy person suf- 
fered w'ln n he ofi’ered this meek and just 
expostulation were three, tlu* most afflict- 
ing to human nature : a sudden fdl from 
worldly prosperity; the decease of his 
neiircsr relatives; and the anguish of a 
loathsome, sickness. The first of those, 
the loss of wealth, may be borne by con- 
siderate and religious persons with an 
equal mind : it may bo repaired or re- 
lieved by industry and activity ; by ge- 
nerous friendship; by providential dispo- 
sitions, or natural vicissitudes, of things : 
at tlic worst, they may find, by a consol- 
ing expiniciicc, that the real necessaries 
and comforts of life lie within a narrower 
compass than they once imagined. The 
second, the death of friends is a severe 
trial to the native sensibility of the hu- 
man heart. Mutual good offices, long 
habit, religious principles, increase the 
warmth tmd constancy of natural affec- 
tion, and proportionably aggravate the 
pain of separation. If the past inter- 
course hscrh been laudable and affection- 
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iLtCy the heart of the survivor is snore ten- 
der, and the regret more forcible. If 
either party hath failed in duty, the errors 
of the departed friend are viewed with 
cundour and paxiiality; while the faults 
of the survivor pierce him with regret, 
and afflict him with unavailing penitence. 
On every supposiiion it is a great cala- 
mity ; and it falls most heavily upon the 
moat w'orthy and generous minds. IJow- 
over, the kindness of Providence hath 
supplied a healing qnality to these, 
wounds of the mind, as it hath to, those 
of the body. lU^asoii' suggests, that se- 
paration the unavoiilable con>sequoncc 
of a inoitHl condition : that the order of 
the world requires, that we should enter 
it andiF leave it in succession ; hamliiig 
down to those Who follow us the princi- 
ples of rcdigiciU and the arts of life : ami 
consolatory topics of a higher order 
spring from the enlightened contempla- 
tion of a future state. The incidents and 
engagements of life divert the attention 
from a melancholy thetiie. Time, though 
it do not diminish our good opinion, or 
abate oup' iidection, yet ir weakens the 
recollection, and softens the im pres.*) ion. 
Habit) as it once enhance d the value of 
possession, so does it gradually reconcile 
us to the. loss. And thus the mind is by 
natural moans, and by the divine blessing, 
restored to tranquillity at least, and fro. 
quently to happiness. 

I'he I'hird calamity, the loss of health, 
involves in sonte measure iheoAils of the 
other two ; and adds many severe ones of 
its own. Jri this afflicting situation, a 
Competent fortune is indeed, in one re- 
spect, of considerable iinpuvtiince, as it 
affords in a more ample manner the aid 
of science and all external accommoda- 
tion; alleviating the disorder, and often 
leading to the iemo\al. But lor every 
other comfort, and for every enjoyment, 
the bed of sickness, like the grave which 
follows i^ h*\els all distinction between 
the rich and llic poor. So fur os a mind 
oppressed by a distempered body can re- 
ceive consolation from society, nothing 
can equally with the attention, 

ihe duly^ the affection, of friends and re- 
latives. But how little of enjo^ineiit, 
how niuch of suffering, from the sympa- 
thy of tliose who arc dear to you? when 


the natural desire of life and health is in- 
creased 'by4fae recollection of past happi- 
ness, by the thoughts of a separation, 
perhaps by a reasonable anxiety for tbeir 
future welfare? 'J’hus does the loss of 
health ftbatelbr destroy the relish of other 
blessingfli. Its own evils, the privations 
and suiiering.s attending it, are great and 
many. All sensible enjoyment, having 
the body for its scat and vehicle, must 
depend entirely on the due order of this 
curious and frail machine.. In propor- 
tion as its parts or movements arc in- 
jun d or <loranged, the genial feelings and 
activity of health give way to pain, and 
languor, and weariness. I’lic gratifica- 
tions which the bounty of the Creator 
hath indulged to it, become insipid, or 
even disgusting. As to intellectual plea- 
sures, the material; organ being distem- 
pepc4||and obstructed, the mind loses her 
free conimunica^tioii with external nature, 
and seems deprivwl even of her own native 
energy. “ The eye no longer delights her 
with seeing, nor th(? car withearing:"* 
convi rsation is perpl(*.\ing and oppressive: 
meditation is clouded and confu^« Her 
operations, depending in this present 
state of union wdth a body upon a won- 
derful contexture, tei®perament, and ac- 
tion of matter, shall sometimes subside 
into idiotism, at others shall be wound up 
to a delirium. A strong and cultivated 
understanding shall lose all tli^ resources 
of inventive genius, and be despoiled of 
the precious stores of memory ; and the 
immortal spirit of man, overwliclmtKl in 
the ruins of this eartlily pyison, shall 
scarce .show a remaining farulty#qiial to 
the iiisiinct of a bnito. Add to thi<j, that 
in e\eiy evil of life it is the mind alonethat 
can uJk.rd support and consolation : “ the 
spirit oi' a mail will ^iiistain his infir- 
mity.” f Now in other calamities, death 
of triends, poverty, slander, persecution-; 
the mind, if conscious of integrity^ culls 
in her ample and pow»crfiil resources; 
and recollects every lesson of 'wisddb and 
prudence which may instruct lier to- 
curc, to mitigate, or to^.suffer. But in 
sickness, the arrow which assails the 
body pierces also its .ally; it woun4a the 
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immortal Guardian,* wlio should shield 
it in the hour of daiiijor. The mind, in 
this state of debility, is less able to repre- 
sent to herself, with force and perspicuity, 
the arguments of reason aiid the pro- 
mises of religion. In projfbriion as her 
activity is weakened, she beaiV up less 
firmly against the pa*scnt e\il: as her 
operations are disordered, and her views 
obstructed, she sees less distinctly, and 
With smaller impression, the future good, 
'riiough sometimes she cheer herself 
with the prospect of better days on earth, 
though at otlici-s she nusc herself to the 
contemplation of heavenly scenes; yet 
still “ till! corruptible body presseth her 
down^'f continually, and leciilletli her 
attention to its infinnilics. Extremity of 
pain is succeeded by languid and im- 
perfect ease; and the hours which she 
hath now learnM to value, and would 
wish to employ, move on so heavily and 
so unprofitably, that she is tempted, in 
the expressive language of the Proulietic 
Lawgiver, to sXy in the morning, 
would God it were even, and at even, 
would God it were morning. 'I'hese 
natural causes of distress may be aggra- 
vated by moral and spiritual considera- 
tions. The sick p#son, suspendeil, per- 
haps suddenly, .in his course, may be apt 
^o entertain a doubt whether lie has pro- 
ceeded hitherto wilJi caution and dili* 
gence, proportioned to the light and 
strength which he has enjoyed, llis 
errors may be great and many ; or his 
present weakness may enhirge or multi- 
ply them to his view, llis habitual piety 
and humility may impress him with too 
keen a sense of lus imperfections : or he 
may have lamentable cause of remorse 
and apprehension in the recollection of 
an ill-spent life. 

What then will be the probable re- 
flexions of a reasonable and considerate 
person in the beginning of sickness? It 
is an inquiry universally interesting : 
manyliave experienced the situation, and 
all may expect it : perhaps it is in some 
degree the wish of all ; fqr if with pro- 
priety we pray against sudden death, it 
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is became w'c consider the hour of «icki» 
ness a season of recolicctfon and 
preparation, which Christian humility 
hatli taught us to esteem a bleslslng. IV 
the representation which I shall, hr 
before y<M appeal* to conespond with 
reason and' experience, the Application 
will be obvious ; for it is a plain rule of 
prudence, so .tb act to-day, as 1 shall 
wish 1 had acted,' tcHUOrrow ; it is a 
striking lesson of religious wisdom^ so to 
form our sentiments and manners in the 
days of youth and health, that they may 
afford us agreeable recollectidns in age 
and sickness, and pleasing expectations • 
of a life to come. 

7’lie first consideration which offers 
itself to a sick person is mortali^ ; the 
immediate prospect of- that great revo- 
lution which shall n^move him into 
another world. 'Ehis important object, 
which always presents itself when wc 
lo(»k down the short vista of human liio, 
is tlion brought nearer to tlie eye : and 
though neither reason nor imagination 
can paint distinctly the scene which lies 
bevoiid it, yet t)f its general iTature and 
complexion, Ik? may form ft probable 
coniecturc : whether it shall be light or 
daikness ; happiness or misery. He 
knows that the determination of this 
point depends upon the plca.surc of his 
Creator ; and that it will be adjusted in 
equitable proportion to the moral con-* 
duct of his life. His guide was the 
reason which God had given him ; the 
distinguishing faculty of his mituiv, which 
Venders him accountable ; capable 
virtue*' and vice; subject to reward and 
punishment. “ How then (he will ask 
himself) have 1 employed this gift of 
Heaven ? Have I a])plied it faithfully to 
that great and interesting inquiry, what 
is the will of God ? what arc the means 
of bcMUg accepted by him? If I have 
fancied, Mhat these things arc discoverable 
by my reason, without any foinmuni- 
' cations from himself, have *1 so found 
them? Alas! no. If God has been 
pleased to assist iny reason, to instruct 
me by a Revelation of his will, have I 
received this Revilatio*» with reverence, 
gratitude,} and obedience? I have not 
surely neglected to inquire into its evi- 
deuce? J have not shut my^cyes a^^ainst 
3 K 
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llic li-ilit which presented itscli ? 1 have 

nnt refused ta listen to the voice gf niy 
C* reel tor, presumptuously njectiu'; the 
t<*rni« of mercy which he and 

vainly framing to myself other comlifions 
of his favour? If the pride of my heart 
has thus blinded nu* ; if the c^UTuption 
of my manners ii^tii seduced my under- 
standing ; if education, or company, or 
books, have drawn me into these lalal 
i'l rois if the love of singularity hath 
perveileil my reason, or habitual iudo- 
hnee hath destroyed its a(‘ti\ity : let me 
f^ray to dod to recal me from my wan* 
deriiifiVs ! to ei\e me lime and aliility to 
corrt‘11 my errois, and to amend my 
faults! lor how sdiall I appear befoie. 
him,^' remembering the talent winch I 
have abu'^ed, the instiuctiona which I 
lia\e dis<iaiiud to luar, llie nierc'V which 
1 li:i\e lejecfcd, and the laws which I 
have disobeyed I'* 

If he has re<X‘ivcd- w nh re'cieun* tlii* 
rcNtlations of Heaven, he will -consider 
aijclher he has sincerely and diligently 
ailcndt'il to them : w In tin r In- has weigh- 
rd impaiVuilly ihe doclrines aud prtccpls 
of dVi-pel : whtliier lie toriued 
ills stuiiimnts and maniu-rs upon his 
iidtli ; or l.'d'oui^d to ml ipt Ids laith.to 
Ids own piecunieiM'd ojiiuioiis orturo- 
ueoiis cohiiuct. the will of Clod is 

tlie measure of luoral oljligatioii, and the 
ad<'({iiate iide of hiiinan life, so the holy 
scripiuies arc the aulhenlic pronuilga- 
fion ol his will. If therefoie in the 
t'gulaiiiig of our manmi^ we do not 
^j*[je:d to tl cm, or it we iiiicrpivc them 
paitially, what is tin’s hut to act in con- 
ti.ulictioi) to our conMciioiis ami pro- 
Icssions? If 11 f.ishionable ciime, or a 
favourite passion, is to be justified upon 
general aigunu-iits of honour, ncressily, 
or frailly, when ihe scriptures liaMi hud 
ilown othei iiiea^ures of duty, and mark- 
ed will} jin LI- ion the boiimlary between 
right ainl w ioug, this is plainly^ <o bct up 
conjeciurt^ against demonstranoii, and 
inclination agaiuki law. Or, if we ad» 
mil the precepji* of the C^iospel in their 
full extent, but narrow the sanclion and 
dispute the pu|jisiinicnr, this is a coji- 
tiiiuanon of'^tle same fatal error, lu 
each case we arc bc-.uiled by the ancient 
sopldsirv of llu gi aJ Deceiver “ haih 
Oed'* it ally smJ ye shall not eat of 


every tiee of the garden ? Ye -hall not 
.surely die.'** 'I'hese palpable fallacies, 
however iliey may pass in the hour of 
lieuith and dissipation, will not butisfy 
the serious ifmiiiri(^ ot a sick man. Im- 
pressed with^ lively sense <»f the truijis 
and bles'^ings of the fiospel, he. w^ll put 
these important questions lo Ids heart. 
“ Have my reverence of the Supreme 
Being, and my desire to |)leasc him, 
been suitable to the high advantages 
winch 1 have enjoyed, in the clear dis- 
covery of his attributes, in the. revela- 
tion of his mercies, and the piililicatioii 
of his will? Have my thanksgivings 
cxpresseil my gratitude^ to tlie Author 
ami Preserver of my being? have my 
Mippiic.itioiis acknowledged my depen- 
dt nee ujHin the Govenioi* of the uni- 
versj^ Hav(‘ 1 thought of him corui- 
nii.ifly with tilial duty"; with love and 
fear; with a rordidence in his goodness; 
with an awe of his holiness and justice ? 
Have 1 spoken of^liini with reverence 
pioporlioned to his transceiulenr nature ? 
vvilli the jiroloiiml veneration due. from a 
crearurc to his (’reator? or have I called 
uj) 0 !i his sacred name with levity ami 
jiroianeness ? debasing iny conversation 
witli impiety? meaiJJ^ condtsconding to 
iinilaU- the language of ignoranfitlolateis, 
prv’siuniiiLi li) treat ihe nanu- ot the most 
High Coal wiih the same contemptuous 
hiiniliaiiiy , which they shewc'd to tabiil- 
ous tleities and departed heroes ?-jp Hath 
my piety to God laid llie ioinidation of 
iny ehaiiry to man ? Have 1 loved iny 
fellow-creatures, ns objects of the divine 
liour.ty, and us partakers with me td' 
one cooiniuii nature? ILive 1 ob<*yed 
the btst tcHings of my heart, the dictaics 
of my leason, ami the. prospects of my 
nligioii, in desiring universal Jiappiness, 
in promoting it to the extent of my 
tibilily and iidluence ? Have I visited 
tlic fallu i lens and widows in their aftlio 
tion ? have I pitied the evils of poverty 
and the inlirnniies i>f ago ? have I adini- 
nisieml consolation to tiiose pains and 
sorrows, which are now become my 
own? Hath my aclf-govenimeiit been 
agreeable to the purity of tlte Christian 
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law ? proportioned to the instruction 
which ir artords, and lo the grace which 
it olJcrs? Have 1 .judged it unworthy 
of mi ciilighiencd niiiid to he the slave of 
svn.se and pii‘'«ion suited to a 

^tnci'ous sjurir of humanity, to diisliirb 
ihf onlcr cjI 50( icly, and to assail the 
virfiic and happim ss of otlieis?** 

Jf these iiKjUiries end to hi.s satisfac- 
tion, sicknc.ss will iH*(eivc great allevia- 
tion, and deaili will Ik* divested of half 
itstcrrois. lie will look hark upon the 
phasures and pursuits (»f hio, with a 
rc*t;nt indetd which is natural : hut with 
a Conij.leU* convu'tion rd' flicir vanity, 
and iti>uliicit;^cy to iiappincss ; with a 
faint dcbire, it any, to repeat them. He 
will say perb.ips with a wise man of 
antiquity, “ if 1 might change this bed 
of sickness for my cradle, and agu^n lun 
the c<iurse of tile frtun infancy I A* age, 1 
would earnehlly dccHiie tlie <»iler.'’* J le 
will redcct upon the goo(lne‘'S of the 
Creator, whicli formed him in the womb; 
and one da^ calleJ him I’rom a slate of 
ilarkness and inseiisibilirv, to the enjo^- 
nu'nt ol a reasonable naiun*, and to the 
satLsIiicilofis of chib visible world : lie 
w'ili therefore rely witli cvnditleiice on Jiis 
iiululging pio^itMhice in the changes 
which fliay suii await imn, and in such 
other scenes as may open to his bight. 
He will imagine the anivi/eiiient and de- 
light with w huh he wuulti have beheld 
the wonders of this material universe, if 
lie had enteied it, like the tirsC parent, in 
a state of maturity, in the tuil vigour 
of his seinses and uiulerslanding. Not 
less, lie may prebunie, will be his admi- 
ration and raptuie, when this veil of 
dosh shall sudileiily he removed, and tiie 
world of spirits sliall he prescjiUd to his 
view. He will recojlecl the inen ies r.f 
the Redeemer, who h.iili assun.d liim 
(hat “ in his father’') In use aie many 
mansions," and that “ lu* hath prepared 
li place’' for his diM’ijdcs.-j* He will 
consider that he i& reiiKivjiig troin a scene 
of pilgriinugi*, by,^ path w'liich millions 
huvo ii«wl before him : tha^ he is passing 
from the lew to the many ; from nioitals 
sirugghng> witli natural and moral intir- 
muy, to “ the spirits ot just men made 


perfect :*'f. that he is going to the wise 
and good ot every age ; to those whom 
history hath taught him to admire*, anti 
whom personal acquaintance hath en- 
deared to liim : that he slmll be admitted 
to the society of natures Superior to his 
own ; of whom, though little is rcvealctl, 
he reads in the page of Scriplui-e this 
cngHging character,- — perfect obedience 
to the Ch*i ator, and benevolence to the 
human race. 

In tliis situation, he is prepared to 
obey llie call of Proviib nce, whitherso- 
ever it may lead him. He hath “ coin- 
mitted Jus soul to (lod in well-doing, as 
unto a faithful Creator.'’^ “ Lord now 
leltej^ thou ihy servant depart peace, 
accord iiig to thy worii.'*(] 

It may indeed he the pleasure of Go<l 
to continue him long in this .state of in- 
liriniiy ; to exercise his .suliering virluos ; 
to ifiipiove his moral character; and to 
increase his reward. Or it may he tlic 
dc.sign of Providenn*, after this solemn 
warning, this griiciou.s corrl'Ction and 
admonition, to recal him fbj* a season 
to the <limes of active lilej to restore 
him h)r a hw monllis or years to liealth 
and .stn nglh, and lo grant him the oppor- 
tunilv and ability ot ceslit}ing his rc\e- 
renci* of the supivini' Creator and l)is- 
po.sei, by a nion' punctual conformity 
to his will. If such sliould he the desU- 
nalion ol’ Heaven, I need not inquire « 
what will be bis religious leelmgs and 
n -'olulioiis, on tins his resiinvcln>n Innn 
the bed of sickness. Prom a situation 
thus di*epl) ail'd ling every interest of kis 
nature, .so liistres^ing to his corporal 
Iraine, S(; irvinglo his mental faciiltii's, 
so nearly di*ci**!ve ol his « verlasling late ; 
from sikIi a siruaiion, he will arise with 
a lively ap[)reliension of the Divine good- 
ness, ami lenevved vows of reviTenco 
and obedience. He will come forth out 
of the chamber of pain and weariness; 
he will pass from a .scene of "loominess i 
and anxK‘ty ; he will look out oucc morf.tL 
upon the clieerful lace of nature and 
will probably addicts himself to llcaveu 
in joiiie such meditation as this. 
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^ ** A lUlior and Preserver of iny 

being, 1 liumbly praise the«, tluit tlioii 
art pJeased to restore me to the sight of 
this juaterial universe, to the enjoyment 
of my senses and underslanijing, and to 
the duties and comforts of lilc. ( iive me 
grace to dedicate to thy service the 
residue of my years, IViay a sense of 
tliy experienced goodness increase iny 
piety to thee, and my bimevolonce to 
lliy creatures. Teaeli me to employ the 
faculties wliieli thou hast once more 
given me, in promoting the designs of 
thy providence ; my own well-being, and 
the happiness of mankind. May the 
uncerlainty of life and health instruct me 
in the proper use of them : to improve 
my moral nature under the assistance of 
ihy Spirit, and to obtain tiry favour 
through the mediation of thy Son. 
'['hough, ill thy wisdom and goodness, 
ihou hast been pleased to bring luick the 
“ sliadow of the dial, by so many de- 
grees as it had*' rapitlly gone down/’* 
let me remernlx r that the sun still pur- 
sues his course ; the day is gradually 
(leeluiiiig*; the shadows of the evening 
are already strel(:h(‘d out/’f Prepare me 
continually ior that awlul change, which, 
tliough suspen(le<l by thy good pleasure, 
is yet approaching. And so conduct us 
all by tliy grace and providence through 
this state of trial and infinnity, that our 
life may be comfortable, our death happy, 
our rosuiTCction glorious." 


S F 11 M O N CLIl. 

By John Napleton, D.D. 

Cliancellor of the Diocese and Ciinon Rc"<ic!cn- 
tiary of the Cathedral Church of tlcrefouK 

Approatdi towai*ds Perfection. 
Philip iii. 12. 

Not as though 1 had- already attained, either 
were already (lerfect bat 1 after—. 

When yrc contemplate the visible uni- 
verse, t>nc of the earliest subjects of our 
admiration is tJke unbounded variety of 
form and rpiality, with which it liatli 
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pleased the Creator to diversify his works : 
and a distinguishing character of this 
variety i*<, tiwt it is nut an accumulation 
confused and iiidige.sled, but a series 
orderly and uogrelsive; carried by re- 
gular advanccTth rough species and kinds 
innumerable. In things inanimate upon 
this our globe, there is a continued gra- 
dation of apparent utility, beauty, and 
magnitude. 'I'herc is a similar variety in 
the planetary bodies ; in their size, in the 
length of their periods, and in their 
distance from the fountain of light and 
heat. 'Phere is a like order, proportion, 
and system,' in the vegetable world. In 
the animal creation the (^‘ocess is more 
conspicuous : whether we trace it by the 
size of the body, by its strength, by its 
activity, or lastly and more particularly 
by tly^ vigour and compass of instinct, 
froin^e first degree, which scarcely ex- 
ceeds vi gctaiion, to the last, which bor- 
ders u[)on reason. From this methodical 
diversity which wc sec in the material 
world, we arc led to suppose it not im- 
probable, that the same prc)ccdur« ma}* 
prevaih in the world of spirits. In this 
conjecture wc arc lo far supported by th<* 
testimony of sacred history, • as to be 
informed that there fS o^e kind of intel- 
ligent crciktures, superior to Ourselves, 
Two orders therefore of spirits exist 
assuredly, angelic and human. Wc 
read of angels and archangels : whether 
tlicsc are distinguished by natural con- 
stitution and endowment, or only by 
office and employment, wc arc not in- 
.structed. What divisions there may be 
of angelic natures ; what other spiritual 
existences thera may be above us, or 
what below us; w'O are entirely ignorant. 
We know indeed that the power and good- 
ness of the Creator is unbounded: wc 
find a gradation and proportion in these 
hi» works which wc sec. : wc may ima- 
gine that they bear some analogy to 
others which we do not see : it is possible, 
therefore, that there may be a series of 
reasonable beings, Approailiing nearer 
and, nearer, (hough at a rcincval infinite, 
to the fountain of existence. But these 
arc questions which reason cannot reach, 
and which revelation hath not resolved. 

The various forms, endowments, and 
progressions, of material things, whether 
inanimate, vegetable^ or animal^ are the 
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immediate work of the Creator, marked 
out by the sovereign “ counsel of his 
wU ?"• which hath assigned to each 
kind its own station and quality, and 
soparalcd it from its noig|i 3 ()ur by bc‘un- 
<lari«s which no effort of its own can 
j>as!k Whatever chain^rs matter may 
undergo from one msinner of beintj to 
another, from unorganized to vegetable, 
from vcgerable to unitmil ; wliatcver revo- 
lutions may affect the animal body, from 
health and vigour to infirmity atid disso- 
lution ; these migrations and alterations 
are. executed by the settled order of 
nature, prescribed by the supreme Arti- 
ficer, and imposed upon ihe cieatuiv by 
u law irresistible. Hut when we rise to 
the contemplation of a Being like our- 
selves, in which is added to the material 
and animal substance, a spirit ^tional 
and free, the proccilure is far otuerwise. 
Our material part, like all other animals, 
grows up to maturity, decays, and is 
dissolved. It lias no powers t<j belter its 
condition, . or to jircserve itself from 
growing worse. But the intellectual and 
moral part of us has a choice and action 
of its own, upon which depends the 
degree of its well-being ; it has, inherent 
in its constitvitidn, the jjower of ap- 
proaching nearer to perfection, or reced- 
ing further from it : inasmuch as its per- 
fection is a willing conformity to the pro- 
p«*r law of its nature ; it is the choice and 
practice of virtue ; it is a drsirc to imi- 
tate the divine attributes; it is a volun- 
tary submission to the will of God. A 
creature reasonable and free is so far, 
and in such proportion, perfect, as he 
iiscth his uiicierstanding successfully in 
finding out w hat is right, and os he ex- 
erciserli his freedom efiectually in choos- 
ing and following it. We see then what 
is the standard of Iluniaii Perfection ; 
whether we call it a life of reason or 
religion; whetlier we give it the. name of 
virtue or piety ; (m ditferenf views either 
appellation may strictly apply;) it is 
ultimately obedience and resignation to 
the will and dispensations of God. As 
man had greatly fallen short of this 
measure, knowing the divine w ill imper- 
frctly, and still inorc imperfectly per- 
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fonntng if, God w'as pleased to promise 
in the early ages, and to send in his 
appointed lime, a 'IVaclier and Saviour : 
a Teacher to instruct and guide him in 
the way of perfection ; a Saviour to 
encourage liim in it, by obtaining for 
him pardon in the h^inning, assistance 
in bis course, and eternal happiness in 
the end. 

As the disciple of Christ is well ac- 
quainted witli the natui-c of perfection, 
so is he instructed in the means of 
apjjro.'iching towards it. lie knows 
indeed that, though the means are cer- 
tain, and the approach infallible, the 
attainment is, in this world at least, im- 
possible. Hut this consideration, far 
from a discouragement, is a fresh incite- 
ment, to perseverance and activity. 
Kvery advance towards perfection is an 
improvement of his nature; and a motive 
not to content himself w'itli any degree 
of goodness, w’liich he may have already 
attained. He will not be satisfied with 
the habitual exercise of any particular 
virtue, or the occasional practice of all. 
Uniform perseverance and cpntinual im- 
provement will be his aim. The argu- 
ment for this plan of conduct is clear and 
irresistible.* 

First, It may be presumed that e\ery 
n*asonablc creature has originally a pro- 
pensity to enquire after, and to practise, 
that which is right. It is the t’xcrcisc of 
the faculty, and the law of its nature^ 
I'hough the faculty be wi'akencd by any 
lapse or corruption ; though its()inetiiiic.s 
err in its derisions, or be diverted fioin 
executing them ; yet still, so hu- as those 
disortlers are r(‘niedied or abated, it pur- 
sues its native tendencies. 'I bis is our 
case. We are in a state of degeneracy 
and imperfection. Wc discern our duty, 
not without a ‘mixture of error. We 
perform it with great defici< ncy. 'Fhe 
revelations of heavc'ii are given us to 
correct our errors, and the Holy bpiric 
to aid our infirmities. Dincted and 
strengthened by these divine assistances i 
our native Jove of truth and viitue leads 
us to various degrees of goodness. If wc 
suffer it to pursue it#' tendency, it will 
carry us to higher and highei : to stop 
it ill its progress is to ofl’er it iquaJ 
violence, as to keep it down in its be- 
ginning; with this aggravation, that it 
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was strcngthcwd by exercise. So ‘that 
arcument in favour of virtue, 
drawn from the rcasonabkiu'ss of it, that 
ib, Iwin its conformity to the dictates of 
our unch rstanding, enlightened and assist- 
e<I by revelation, irnpeK ns .with equal 
or increasing force, to the good 

resolution and sneAvssful effort, to every 
degn-e of iinjirovemeht, arid to every 
further advance lovvanls p« rfection. It 
is a contradiction to reason “ not to 
have knoun’' anri < niered ** the way of 
truth it is a gn-ater conirads' non, 
“ after we have known*'* and wa ked in 
it, not to piirstie it w iih growing <hligeiiCo 
and activity to iIm* end. 

Seeoiully, 'I hough virtiu* must over 
a])provo itself to us as confoimable tt> llu' 
suggestions (d our reason, \it the real 
ground of its obligation is the revorenee 
due to the C’reator, who liath given us 
our reason; who liath impress<<l liiese 
sentiments upon it; who hath eonflimefl 
them by CvJinmunicutions fiom bnnsell ; 
and therefore, in both tlwse ways, Iiaih 
puhlislied the laws of viriue, as the dic- 
tates <*f his soveieign and grueious will. 
It is our reverenee to Ins autlioritv, our 
de« p seireol his gooiliu ss, ourvinera- 
turn loi holiness, (*ur desire to pli'as<‘ 
him, our ai'iMit} to obt.un his favour 
and jirotection in evi’ry stage and jieiiod 
of the being which he hath givi'ii us; — 
it is all these comhinid i onsid<M\*»tioiiS, 
(I’or though they in**\ be Mewed dis- 
tinctly, tl ey e.iMi.ol actiudiy be sepa- 
latid; winch make up liie ^^SM•n^e of 
moial obligation, and biial us down to 
the ohservance of eviry duty. Now 
tlu.se coiisidiM'ations alUet us in every 
insUince, ami eveiy digiee, of prely. 
'I'lu'y concern the n pi nling snuier, and 
the happier just pi rsoii who necdelir' 
little “ rep( ntanei inlluciiee 
the good man on eaith. aiid ihe saint in 
heaven. 'I'lie only ilillerciue in these 
SiitUiilions is tliis: ih<- longer ami ihe 
more diligi ntly you have w'alked in the 
way of ivligion, by sir much the inoiv 
deeply looted, and the mine present to 
your mind, js your reverence and grati- 
tude to the ali-perlict Author of your 
being ; the more lively and inecssant is 
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your desire to please him; the more 
earnest is your esjiecuiium, and the. 
more ciicoin aging your hoj e, to oldain 
his eternal favc.ur. Vour jnist jni givss 
in obedience i^^ites and enables you to 
advance still fuithn’: an ! every distinct: 
conieinjilalion ot the divine afliihiiles, 
which moved you to begin a idigimis 
life, presents to your reason and affec- 
tions. w ith griMier for'^e, y i*ur oblig.iti()ii 
to carry it on towards perlectiou ^V« 
can foiiii no concvpiion of any niiioiial 
creatuie, wlm may noi go on ini|. roving 
to all eternity* as tor mirs. Ives, (vi-ry 
(ine can bi ai autluniic t-Mirnony to ibc 
prisunt imj)eibMU)ii of his ow i religii-us 
obedience; and lo the cap.ielty whicli 
he feds, inuh'r I'u grace of God, to 
correct and imp'vut ii. Itdigious obli- 
gation ij^ like ih il pi wrrfnl gravitating 
eiieii'y,*' spnail ti icuigii ilie inateriul 
woihl, which aeis nu o!» every 

porlion :.nd pa>ti(ii'; and araws it, wifli 
an lie r. .I'^ing lorce, towards niic point iii 
th“ sy^ii in hduKMi^ niuji^i.iioii in iikc 
inaniu r [iresscs mci. ssamls on<.M-ry pait 
of ilu‘ rational ciea.ioii, what, vu* l)e its 
endownunf', naiive <* 1 ’ acqnireii; stjU 
soliciting ii to liiL,!ur degrvus of moral 
excellei ce, and dr.iwing it, with a like 
increasing force, to a inar< r . pj roach to 
the cintre of jai nation. We m.iy in- 
deed, havifig fiiciiom of choice and 
actiim, lesisi the iinpulM’, iiiviit its ti n- 
deiicy, fly oft from I'u* prescr bed orbit, 
or move languidly and slowly in it* Imt 
in jiropoilion as we do so, we uruv* 
obedience lo the i\iillior ol n.iiMTsal 
nature: vve degrade' ou’‘‘d\es Irom the 
slatnm in wliicli he ha'ti placed us: we 
renounce our o\])e( i dmn ot siu h liigher 
alloiinents as he di^stmes to ns, 
tluTefiin' tlu‘ lov(‘ ot viiui(‘ will not 
suft* r the reasonable lumd to he com- 
pletely satistiid wMli any nttainr.ient wliat- 
ever; so wiiii llie love ol Ciod more 
J<»ic.hly eon'^rvain us to make daily iul- 
vaiues in rdigii us ohedu nee, as a con- 
tinued and inc reasing Usliin mv' of out 
reverenct* lo his naturtg our grateful 
seiiitc ot his ia void's, and our (hpeiidi'iicc 
upon his pr<)vid|*ncc. 

'rhirdly, It is not easy to pivscrvc^ any 
liabit, moral or mtdlectual, it we do 
not improve it. Habits are very rarely 
stationary : they either strengthen by 
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rxorcist', or weaken by disuse. Tins is 
an a.vtnl consitit riiiion, wlirn appiied iq 
b’»bus of nli.ion. To pcrciiM* tliat 1 
liu\e less ies|K‘et Ibr the* diefates of iny 
reason, and follow ihein Virli le<s wil- 
l.n -ness or acti\ily, now, tmin at a former 
period, it a iiioirif^inL* and degra<lin^ 
reflcciion ! T o br eonsranis tliat 1 feel 
less revert nee for my C’n ator, and otler 
less lively and punclu il obedience to his 
laws, is a d(*l)asiii*r and a dn'suiful 
thought! And yet this retioy;r:id:iUon in 
viriueand pn ly, in e\( ry ipiulity honour- 
able to our nature and indispensable to 
our Ijajipiiiess, is a probable, 1 lu-d 
almost a ceriain, eonse(|i!en< e of 

making no pro<ir(*ssion. I)ail> iin))iove- 
nu'iit, therelore, in pi( ty i'' not only 
iieces''iiry as an act of <luty, but i vpt'- 
tlienl as a ni« asuri* of seeunty. Il we 
do not pn-ti'i'd m tliis spiiitual bnilding, 
it may waste and eriiiiible to ils b.t‘‘e, 
e\<n “ tbuui;b il weie Ibunded upon a 
rock.” As a human work, ii is by 
lialuio peiisnal’Ie : the diMiie e«)-oju la- 
timi m.iv r,e iutlieiidK •'Usp< luU <1 : and 
“ llio rain and liu' winds ina^ beat up ni 
it.’ '* 

Tourflsly, We liave seen that a life of 
viiU'.e has two recomineiKhituais : the 
t/in , ll'al It Is eoiilonnal;h‘ n* the dietales 
of our minds ; the othei , eom ui i ing, and 
lar more powt ilid, that it is ilu ttet Until 
will ot ( <od . I«»ili eonsitleralions inoMng 
Us to bo' ill, to peistweie, lt> sutler no 
hinanious mu rmission, to goon towards 
])t rleeiK.n. 'I'o these there is a third 
je<-tnim.« lahstion iubleil h^ the free gift 
of (loii; llie piuiuise ol iUi iwerlastiiig 
rewanl. We ma^ \ t nlure to pnmouuei; 
fiom oio' i>wn leelmgs aiul tlu* rtasoii of 
the ihi.i'j, that the tlesiic ot wtll !>eing 
is ii!S( j>.ii able from being: that nothing 
can exist, aiul not wish, in llee way 
suited to Its nature, to be happy. W e 
may suppose, furilier, that g*ery rational 
civaluie in the uni\erse will, in the end 
aiul on the whole, ht‘ ha])py tn* misera- 
ble, in propoititjn to his degree of \irlue 
or \ice. Probably this would be a 
naluial efleet, resiilting from the esta- 
blislied Ollier ol tilings; wo may con- 
clude that It will be the deeiiion oi a 


righteous giivernor; the tenaur of scrip- 
ture confirms il.is c<»nclusion with re- 
spect to our'.oKes. If therefore you 
aspire at the highest possible degree of 
felicity, you will aim at the highest 
atl«ii liable degree of goodness. 

Thus do your Jo\x? of vi tue, y nr 
nwereiiee of the Deity, ami your e cc 
of gixxl, impel you to proceed. i l e 
path of duty and happiness, in wl ii;h 
you are w'alking, li.ilh no lerminat.on : 
the prii->pect bolbie yuii unhounded : 
every step \ uu take increases your 
ability, and your indiiceinenl, to go on : 
until at length your iaeullii s will bi' so 
.strengllieneii, and your affections so 
deti'nnined, tliat under the heavtidy 
light and guhlancc winch you enjoy, il 
will 1 m' very improbable lltat, iviii in 
this •“tati* of liKil and intirniily. you 
should stand still oi go b.iekwai'l. Tlu; 
<hi> will ( oine whiualJ tin* lui/.i<!s :d‘ 
\i)i:i laiilily louiney wiilbi past; ^lieii, 
by liiial f.ohrnu:iiii e in an iu\ i pled ouv*- 
<lh nee, “ y«ei wdi b.t.vt ''•'ade your 
eallin' and eleeuuii sioi*.’'!' ^Ou arc 
in-liUvtid to il in* lli'‘ n. vt 

)a noil of your es]'lene« , yoi^wiilb’, as 
wi‘ suppo't of the blessid ang' S, in a 
stale ot eonlinnid v»riue • llial eilh.r r-y 
so clear a \ii‘W' of trnlli acd goo ■ as 
shall prii^lude all po ‘•ibilily • t i rn i ai d 
niiseli<nee, im‘ by an aouinl nl v'liusiou ol 
grace, oi by some oiluriiUMiis unknown, 
your perseverance will be made asevrUuu 
as your reward. 


S K n M () N CLIir. 

T>y John N\pi.i/i'on, D.D. 

of tl«<* Di“ei -i* ionl Cucon Rr-^ifKii- 
ti.iiy of llu- CuIIkmIim C .:io li of Hi'ietonl. 

Ou Consolation. 

J Tjii-ss. iv. 18. 

Wherefore comfoit om- another with these 
wor<U. 

To comfort is to lessen tlu^ sense of an 
evil which you feel or lear, by the con- 


♦ Matth. vi’u 24, 27. 


f 2 Peter i. 10. 
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Mdcration of some present, or approach- 
good ; wliich good may eitlior he, 
jij all reasonable estimation, some balance 
to the evil sufleiyd or apprehended, or 
iiiaj^ in fact diminish or remove it. Ar- 
guments of comfort may be raised in 
difli'reat methods and on various grounds; 
hut this must be the foundation of them 
all ; the possession or expectation of 
some good, which may countervail, or 
Tniligate, or take away, the evil: and to 
le;id the mind to the contemplation of 
this good, to divert its attention from any 
cause o( pain to some source of jileasure, 
and* thus to teach it to suffer less, and 
to enjoy more, this is comfort. t;om- 
fort then is^ adapted to a icasunable 
being, who is subject to a mixture and 
(iltemation of good and evil ; who has liis 
jjleasuies and pains : his hopes and fears, 
it is therefore suited to man in his pre- 
Hmt state. T<i an angel, or a saint in 
heaven, whom we believe to be fi-ee 
trom the suffering or the dr(‘ad of evil, 
consolation would be superlluous : fiir 
tlicre IS no jiain, or fear ot pain, to lessen 
or remove.’ ’lb a falhn .spirit, or an 
unpardoned ’sinner departed, whose con- 
dition w'e believe to be desperate misery, 
Consiilation would be impossible: for 
there is no pleasure, or hope of pleasure, 
to hold forth. But to us in this middle 
.state ol being, placed in a mi.xcd and 
variable stene, passing through a per- 
petual circulation of good amr evil, and 
agitated by endless revolutions of hoiie 
and fear, consolation is the one accepta- 
ble. {ind practicable, oiler, lie who 
should cither bid us be completely 
happy, or consign us b. unmingled and 
lucurubh* misery, would betray either 
an ignorance of our situation, or a mali- 
cious desire to mislead us. 'Ihcse there- 
fore are commonly ihe short-lived illu- 
sions of our own imagiiiatiuns, or the 
persevering arts of the great deceiver. 

Jn youth, health, aiul prosperity, our 
hopes are likcJy to he eMi^vagunt ; in 
Jige, sickness, and adversity^ our fears 
are apt to be e.xcessiyc. In each case 
the insidious tempter aims to take advan- 
tage of the frailty of our nature, and to 
confirm us in our errors ; at one time 
raising us to the lofty “ mountaifi, and 
blicwing us all the kingdoms ol' the world 


LTi C T U R E S. Sfrm. CfJtf, 

and the glory of them;*'* at another, 
lollowing us into the garden of afflic- 
tion, t presenting to us a hitter foretaste- 
ot the cup of sorrow, and aggravating 
the horror o/|||mpcnding e\il. But the 
holy scriptures, dictated by that all- 
seeing and gracious spirit, w^o knows 
our condition and destination, and con- 
descends to ef>rrcct our errors, and “ to 
help our intirrnitirs,"J make no repre- 
sentation which is not conformable to 
truth and faet : they give us no precept 
or exhortation, which is not suited to 
our situation and prospects. They de- 
scribe our nature, as we feel it ; and the 
world, as we find it. They paint no 
present scene of perfect enjoyment, such 
as the goodness of God may be imagined 
to have granted to his creatures in a state 
of innocc'ncc : nor any jircsent scene of 
hojK‘h‘Ss sulVering, such as may be the 
result ()t Ins justice in a final state of 
unexpiated sin. The^ prescribe no in- 
sensibility to pain or pleasure. They 
suppose not any entire exclusion of 
either. I'hey point out the genuine 
sources of both ; and the causes, original 
and accessory, of their increase or dimi** 
nution. And representing it as the 
gracious design of the Creator, that plca^ 
sure shall ultimately pre\ail, even to the 
complete and perpetual banishment of 
pain, they instruct us how to add con- 
tinually to the scale which hhallul lengtii 
preponderate. They teach us not only 
to prevent, or diminish, the impending 
or present evil ; but also to abate its 
influence on the mind, by a wise appli- 
cation, and a |.rudeiU anticipation, of 
the present or future good, 'thus exhi- 
biting the Supreme. Being in every view 
of ourselves, and in all his dispensations 
towards us, as the object of our dutiful 
affection and humble gratitude ; in our 
faculties and (*njoymcnts, as the author 
of “ every perfect gift in our defects 
and sufl'erings, as the God of all con- 
solation." || 

'J'he evils incident to our original 
nature and present condition, and the 
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goods by wliich tliey are largely balanc- 
ed, and will one day be completely re- 
medied, may be briefly digested into the 
iollovving particulars. 

Our first re flexion u^on oiirbclves 
sugge^ts lo us that w'c are creatures ; 
contiagcnl* jbeings, which might ne\er 
have existv'Ci, began to exist as yesterday, 
and may cease lo exist to-morrow. An- 
nihilation is an object of dread to every 
creature conscious of its being, whether 
endowed wilh instinct only, or with 
reason also. Instinct flics its ai'proacl.es : 
reason contemplates it afar with horror. 
What then has man, a reasonable, a 
thinking, creaiuix*, to console him under 
this anxious unccMtainty, naturally inse- 
parable from the condition of his being? 
•—lie hopes that lie who made him 
will preserve him. Ho trusts that the 
attributes which moved the Creator to 
call him out of nothing, will disincline 
him to reverse his bounty, to iin<lo his 
own acts, and to reduce him to nothing 
again. 'i'hi;> expectation is strengthened 
by the consideration of the spiritual part 
of him, iVdined, as it should seem, for 
long duration, high attainments, and 
solid enjoyments. It is further con- 
firmed when he views himself as a moral 
agent, an object ot reward and punisii- 
nn III ; the due dtstribution of which 
appi'urs to require a protracted existence. 
These aigumenis amount to a high pro- 
bability, tliat his being will be con- 
tinued to an endless period. But they 
do not satisfy his natural aspirations : 
they do not calm his unceasing appre- 
hensions. 'I'bey are, however, all that 
uninslrucied reason can ofter. 

Our second reflexion upon ourselves 
reminds us that we are mortal crea- 
tures. Although wc should be per- 
mitted to <;xisl for ever, we shall not 
long continue in this present form of 
being: and we know not what other 
foj*m awaits us ; whether better or worse 
than the present ; whether fixed or 
clKingeable. The apprehended evil is 
certain ; namely, the dissolution of our 
compound nature ; a separation from 
this visible world, from all that is in it, 
pleasant to^ur senses, entertaining to 
ouf understandings, dear to our affec- 
tions. Now what consolation have wc 
to meet US in t^ie distant, or the iiearer, 


view of this awful crisis? — Here agaiit 
we rely upon the goodness of the Creutor, 
that, if ho ho pirated to continue our 
bei*ig in some other state, he will not 
withdraw his bounty in 'its modification : 
that he will give us faculties and objects 
of enjounent, equal at least, perhaps 
superior, to those which he hath granted 
hitherto. Every preceding argumcni for 
the continuance of our existence, sug- 
gests a hope of its improvement, if not 
prevented by our misconduct. Yet the 
whole series hangs only on a strong 
probability. It depends on the pleasure 
of the Supreme Being, whose perfect 
tions arc infinite, but “ his judgments 
arc unsearchable. For who hath known 
his mind*' concerning us, “ or who hath 
been his counsellor?*** The smallest of 
his gifts deserves our reverent thanks- 
giving: and there is none so great that 
may not be the object of our hope : but 
this hope requires, I’or its confirmation^ 
a knowledge of his will. 

Our third reflexion upon ourselves 
admonishes us that we are sinful crea- 
tures; who, by disobodiimce to lha 
Creator have weakened odr reliance 
upon his goodness, and have lamentable 
cause to approliend his justice. Whether, 
or to wliat extent, he will be pleased 
to pardon our disobedience ; if he do 
not panlon it, in what manner or degrea 
he will punish it; whether by the ex- 
tinction of our being at some unknown 
period, or by the continuation of it in 
some less pleasurable, of even painful, 
state ; these arc questions which no 
unenlightened view of his attrihute.s, no 
calculations of unassisted reason, can 
resolve. We feel at present many in- 
firmities of mind and body, which seem 
to be the necessary effect, or judicial 
punishment, of our faults. This expe- 
rience shews us an established connexion 
between natural and moral evil. We 
cannot ascertain how far, or how long, 
in what way, or with what aggravation, 
this connexion may hereafter affect our 
happiness. 

This seems to be a just picture of tho 
natural state of man, as seen by the lamp 
of retison : a fair rcpiTsentation of his 
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cviti and h\% comforts, as they appear 
'witboiiY a ix'velation : a scene like the 
chans, wherein the rays of li»ht were so 
i'ntaij|‘led \i^ith the opaque elements, 
that “ darkness was U])on the face of the 
det*|> ; until God said, let there be ligiit, 
and ditidcnl the light from the dark- 
ness.*^* But when we look^jUjDto the 
authentic hisfoty of man, wc find that 
the al]-grack)iis Creator did from the 
beginning enlighten his understanding and ^ 
cheer his prospects ; and h.ath from time 
to time adordod him consolation suited 
to every evil of his con(!iti n. 

Is he, as a creature, liable to an ex- 
tinction of his being? is he, a? a reasou- 
able creature, conscious of this lieibiiity i 
—-No Mioner had the Creator b*** iithcd 
into him rtio breath of life,'*f ti»an he 
gave him a conditional promise of con- 
tinuance in it, implied by the. saiietir>n 
ef the prohibitory law ; in the day that 
thou cati^t ther<‘of thou shalt (lie 
7\nd when, after his transgix^ssioiu the 
sentence of mortality was pronounced 
upon him, the intimation of a Hedeeure.r 
signified Uie preservation of his being. 
Thus dkl iikj re ceive by an t.ijly revt la- 
tion, an assurance which his re^ison 
never could have given him : and he was 
guasded, against the fear of annihilation, 
before he iiad time to conumpiate his 
danger. Every sul^sequont cominuniea- 
rion from heaven confirmed his security ; 
teaching him that his hope of a continued 
existciKc is not ill lounded, wJuther 
di'awn from the. benevolence of the 
Civator, or from the nature and endow- 
ments of the creature: until at Kngth 
the promiM^d Saviour, by a larger dis- 
covery of the divine counsel s> hiought 
life and immortality to** the rnendjau 
“ light, *’{ wlifcfa his disciples now 
enjoy. 

Arc we mortal creatures? subject to 
a dissoluricni of our compound nature, 
Mn extinction of our aniiiial iranie, and 
a -removal from this visible world ? — Wc 
ate assured by rcvidalion, tlmly it wc 
cunform to the prescribed conditions, 
our spiritual part will pass immediately 
into u better state ; that it will one day 


be restored to its primeval union with a 
body ; and will enjoy satisfaetKHis suited 
to its farulties, inconceivable in extent, 
and endless in duration. 

Arc wc s^tul creatures? prone to 
imitate tlic disobedience of our first pro- 
genitor? unable therelbre toj||i?ly uitii 
confidence on the goodiii ss of 
because wc cannot exclude the vconai* 
deration of his justice ? — lve« elation hath 
^ calmed these well-grounded fears of 
n^ason; discovering the stupendous 
mediation, by wbirh the guoilness of 
God is cunciluitco with his ju«>.Mce, and 
displayed in rhi* gvacious ailributc of. 
mc^cy. li consoles the repenliiig sinner 
with the ofier of pard(>n. ll iiuitc hun 
to a renev.cd '»bi'dicnco by live promise 
of present aio ar.d <in«l ac(K‘plaiK'C*. k 
soiyllies him under every ellWl, expe- 
rienced or appreheucKid, of moml cNil, 
hy me prosp^'Ct ol wlicicin it will 

exist no n)') ''. It slu'v\s him tJie |>a!h 
A\hich leads to tb(*m, and aftords him 
light and siren'.>th to waU in it. 

This revel HI ion has Wen diln eitrd by 
messenpc who pro\^*<] ibeir lii i« gation 
from (>o<f, by conununic aii»ns of , his 
infinite power and ii> uiirucles 

and piophesy. i .-eM' r ltesiaiioivH, ex- 
hibited in a vaiieTv ci limes and manners, 
have been recorded from agv lo age r 
mid arc ceme down to us with sucii a 
coirespomlence ami iiecumulation of 
evideuec, w'itU such hanuouious dj vrrsiiy 
of testimony, such universal marks of 
ceiiainty, that we are bouml, in revc- 
n*iKe U) “ the l ather of '>pinls,”|| to 
believe w.bat he Imtli ordained to appear 
tt> us, his reasonable creatures, u.ulcr 
every impress and critiMion oi truth. 
We rely upon his goodness that ho v\iil 
accept the homage ol our faith and obe- 
dience, when all the inquiries and deduc- 
tions of onr undei>tamiin:{ terininate iu 
tliis sure cpnclusion, this true saying, 
and worthy of all men to be received, 
that Christ Jesus came into Uie worlil to 
save 

This then ,is the actual state of man 
Instructed as he is, and tis.sibted, fiy 
revelation- lie no longer tears the ex- 
tinction of Jais Wring, whi|^ the spvc- 
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rctgn donor, in his original dt^ig^tioii|^^ 
and mercifui restoration, hath made 
‘‘ to he the iiiHige of his own oteiliity 
lie awaits with tirtoness the dissolution 
of bis body, being assuciKl that his 
spirit wiU suivivx? in some better stato, 
adapted tdpts nature ; and will* one day 
be ' united with its material vehicle, 
fearfuUy and wonderful ly**f, re-made, 
spiritualized and glorified, in a manner 
past all inquiry and conception, by him 
to whom all creation is subject, and all 
things ar<s*posbib1e. He no longer trem- 
bles' at the C(KiseioUsness of his disobe- 
dience, having the assurance of mercy : 
nor is he discouraged by a sense of his 
iithrmity, having a promise of grace. 
Me will say with an humble rapture, 
“ Blessed be (ion, who hath given me 
a reasonable nature, designed for ^^an 
eternity of happiness. When it w^as 
lallen from innocence, ho gave it the 
hope of pardon. When it became prone 
to sin, he gave it a capacity of olleriitg 
an accc'ptablo obedience. When it was 
dismeinbtn*cd by the infliction of bis jus- 
tice', lie gave it the oxjoectalion of a re- 
newed integrity, ‘‘ He leadeth me then 
in the paths of righteousiim, for his 
name’s Bake.'' Oli may 1 always oljty 
his giiidaiice ! and tiu ii, ** though 1 shall 
walk thn)iigh the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil/' 1 am 
liersiiaded that he who hath created, 
redeemed, and sanciitiod me; who sus- 
taineth, Wesseth, ami comldrteth me in 
this stage of my existence ; wdl not for-' 
sake me in any other. “ His kindness 
and mercy will follow mo all the days of 
my'' being, and 1 shall dwell in the" 
pn*8C)X'c “ of the Lord lor e' er J," 
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SERMON CLIV. 

By Geo. Isaac IIuktinoj^rd, IJ. D. 

Wardto ^St. Mary*« Collegoj Winchester. 

On receivings the Go»pel wkhMeek* 
^ ness and Humility; 

St. James i. 21.' 

Receive with meekneiig the’ engrafted word, 
which is able to save your souls. 

The persona, whom the Apostle ad- 
dresses in this Kpisrle, appear, through 
the prevalence of a most impious opi- 
nion, to have fallen into corrupt prac- 
tices ; and under the infliiCMice of vanity 
and pDcsiunption. to have refust'd paying 
that attention to the Go*^pcl, which eonid 
be productive of right judgment and 
modest temper. With respect to their 
first error, we may obsme, ij htw over 
been a weakness natural to niaji, that he 
should impute the biaine of committing 
a sinful action to any and every, but tlie 
right cause. Constitution, situation, con- 
dition. fircinnstanre.s, all art* bmught 
forward as extenuations of guilt ; nay, 
and though the ohjtM l of religion is to 
promote henovolinee, purity, and holi- 
iHss, yet the very nann* of religion Hath 
bcK'n irequeinly used as a cloak for the 
grossest iMiorinities ! But of sticli pal- 
liations, some are wicked »nd blasphe- 
mous ; all arc weak, false, and ground- 
h'SS. 

God created man in a state of inno- 
cence: He implanted in bam passions, 
the furtherance of his happiness: 
He gave the light of rtjason, ami tin? di- 
rection ol’ |H>sitiw law, by which Chose 
passions shtniW be governed : He loro- 
wafiuhI him that the olhcc of dosobeclieiico 
to what TctisoB and duly suggested, most 
be extreme misery: lie in^c his mind 
susceptible of Timnediate apprciiertsidtta 
u{x>n HTiy danger of swerving from rea- 
son and duty. Man, nevertheless, suf- 
fered his i>assion8 to biind his reason, 
weaken his sense of duty, and allay, by 
subtle persuasions, the alarms of con- 
science. Under this iofatualion man rc- 
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belled against his Maker; he yielde* ould hinder those^ who can talk nllich 
himself a slave sin and Satan, anif of God and virtue, from embracing the 


thus worked his own woe ! 

In the fall of Adam, wc not only see 
the original source of that depravity, which 
has since vitiated human nature, but wc 
behold also an exact what 

happens to ourselves. lnor| W|B affee- 
tions; and ungovernable appKires, arc 
tfie instruments by which the enemy of 
mankind seduces us from our dutw 
Affections and . appetites arc essential 
parts of nature, interwoven in it for 
the purpose of increasing the enjoyments 
/>f the individual, and the comforts of 
social life. Reason and religion exhort 
us to restrain, within thinr due bounds, 
our inclinations and propensities : the 
experience of ages, no less than the 
Word of God, demonstrates to us that 
the consequence of intemperate and cri- 
minal indulgence must be bodily aUd 
spirikual misery : yet, like Adam, we 
allow our passions to rUislead our reason 
and overcome our scruples ; like him we 
transgress^ the commands of God, and 
render ourselves captives to the vilest of 
masters, our own lusts, and that fallen 
Spirit, whose malignant delight is to tri- 
umph over virtue, and seduce man from 
the love and obedience which are due to 
God! 

As the most effectual method by which 
wc may be rescued from the dominion 
of impetuous and. imperious passions, 
w'c arc admonished by the Apostle to 
“ receive with meekness'' the Gospel, 

“ the engrafted Word." 

Apd what should impede the reception 
of it ? That by the profligate anil aban- 
doned the Gospel should be rejected, is 
nothing extraordinary: those, who>^ love 
darkness rather than liglit, because their 
deeds are abominably evil*,'* cannot be 
expected to embrace a system, which 
prohibits altogether their vicious actions. 
But the generality of men are not so en- 
tirely wicked as to be utterly reprobate : 
wa commonly at least commend good 
actions, however little wc practise them : 
wc at. least would be thought to have 
some religion, however ne^igent we are 
Hi obsening the duties of it.' What then 


* Si* John ill, 19. 


Gospel, which conveys to tis th6 most 
sublime ideas of God, which pmcribss 
to us the most unexceptionable and most 
censumrnate. rules of virtue; iiat, and 
more than this, which confittniB ml the 
hopes, and dispels all the fears, that 
have ever been attached to human nature 
unenlightened by the Gospel ? The im- 
|k:diinent arises from a want of that 
meekness, which is necessary for the 
effectual reception of rcligioiilb truths ; 
our vanity and presumption disdain to 
hear attentively, and examine candidly, 
a plain recital of incontestable facts. 

The persons, whom the Apostle St. 
James had in view, are directed to be 
** swift to hear, slow to iipeak, slow to 
wMSh^." Atf exhortation of this nature 
han not been requisite, were not the ob- 
jects of it censurable for eontraiy con- 
duct. Probably they belonged to that 
description of men, which first corrupted 
Christianity by idle speculations, tending 
rather to provoke disputes, than promote 
religion. A display of abilities, a shew 
of superior understanding, and the hope 
of attracting popular applause, might be 
thc^ purposes for which they would ob- 
trude their fanciful conceits : the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel waufoo humble for 
minds that aspired to the reputation of 
being uncommonly penetrating ; they 
must therefore substitute their own con- 
ceptions in the pjacc of Gospel doctrines, 
'and contend for '^tliem w’ith more vehe- 
mence tbon is commonly used by men 
who know and follow truth : for it is 
generally the case, that mistaken men 
arc + noisy, eager, and zealous to 
support and propagate tlic paradoxes of 
error, than irght thinking and right judg- 
ing men arc solicitous to difiuse sound 
and true wisdom. 

As the other vices of former genera- 
tions are entailed on the present, so the 
mtellectual pride pf our forefathers <has 
descended down to Us, Like the dispu- 
ters.ufold, vjfe are n0t sUtbffcd with what 


* St. James i. 19. 
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is writtep. in Scripture, though that aW^nderstood by the physiciaP^, ,.But by 
ready be more than sufficient to cxcrpisMwhom is it known, l^w'honaii U 


all our rkional apd moral powers i but 
wc mo^l .a Iftevelatign in our Qwn 
way, and set up Qur own opiiuon»,as the 
atatidani by which the AjAiighty God is 
to dlcect^id counsels! Impious 'prc« 
sumption, and ridiculous self-sufficiency ! 
Shall the creature dare dictate to the 
Creator the measures of his acting f 
Shall the sinner, who receives mercy, 
take upon himself to mark out the, me- 
thod, in jrhich that mercy shall be shewn 
him, by a Judge all-powerful, who 
could avenge iniquity with the severest 
evils, if he were not more disposed to 
|nty than to punish ? Pride of no kind 
was made for man ; and least of all, in- 
tellectual pride ; for if wc consider what, 
after all, are the faculties of maj^we 
shall perceive that humility and diffiMice 
are better suited to our nature. 

Whatever part of the universe wc may 
chatico to contemplate, wc soon find in 
it abundant. reason to convince us, that 
althpugh the extent of the human under- 
standing be of wide comprehension, yet 
it is circumscribed by limits, beyond 
which no sagacity can penetrate, no 
strength of intellect can carry its re- 
searches. If wc explore the deep caverns 
of the earth, there discover inexhaus- 
tible beds of^ctais and minerals ; the 
nature and property of these productions, 
by experience we can precisely ascer- 
tain ; and thence couveit those valuable 
treasures to our utmost advantage. But 
who, after all the most elaborate en- 
quiries, hath been able to explain the 
formation of minerals? ' Who hath 
slicwn any second cause adequate to the 
effect, that in different quarters of the 
earth should be depositetf ores of such 
different qualities ? Who, when he hath 
described the several properties .of any 
the most common metal, can point out 
from any source, palpable to our senses, 
why and whence such particular proper- 
ties are given to such parttcular subter- 
mams bodies f . ^ 

ir we ascend thence to the vegetable . 
kingdom, we see the fkce of th<x earth 
most richly adorned and plentifully stored 
with herbs and plants. Ther class of 
each is distinctly known by the botanist ; 
the medicinal virtue of each is accurately 


stood why a peculiar sou, and a 
climate, arc nccesssuy for the 
growth of many . herbs and plants ? By 
whom is it knon^, by whom is it Under* 
stood, from any appearance ox tcxtijre 
of a whence it snould 

be e WBf with c(^lii ajppropriated 
qualities r 

From herbs and plants fct us'proccejj^ 

animals. That the scale of existence 
in the animal creation* should be so gra- 
dual and so extensive ; tha? animals so 
various should be assigned to various 
regions ; that the powers imparted 
each class should be so exactly adapted 
to the exigences and nature of each ; all 
these circumstance excite our admii^ 
tion, and we know in fact that such pro- 
vision is made for every animal from the 
lowest to the highest ; but nothing in the 
world appears competent to producte 
effects so .wise and beneficent. 

If we look to the heavens;, we arc 
struck with the splendour of the sun, 
moon, and stars : we can calculate the 
motions of the planets, forcteUmany phe- 
noni^^na which will happen in our sys- 
tem, and* thence^ establish observations 
iiighly useful to ’man. But whence the 
sun derives its heat and light, and why 
the planets describe their orbits in a par- 
ticular line, wc know not from any power 
ih them sclf-originatc. 

To the ‘Almighty word, which first 
called into being every part of creation, 
to the divine will, which first decreed 
diat every particle of inanimate and 
animate, irrational and rational matter, 
should be endued with certain peculiar * 


* ** In causarum corporearana investigatione 
occupati, ineluctabiles ofifendimus difficultates, 
quia nurtas rcgulis, aut certiora indicia hue 
usque babemus, ex quibus k phwoomenia inci- 
piendb, nos totam seriem caasarum absque 
hiatu considertsse, ct a primd ad ultimaa in- 
dagando et ratiocinandopervenisse wrt ■cumw ; 
quaiido ad nltioiaiii; qu« k aoift Dei potenlift 
pander, perveniiiBiniis, connextonem clavM 
inter cansam* et divinam potentiam non intei- 
iigeremus j quia nnnquam quewaodo Dens, qw 
est spiritus ingnitus, iu corpora operator, ab 
animo humano cwicipi potent. 

*« Veritm Deus Instnimenta, quibus uoivcr- 
1 um immediate regit, tam densis involvil nostn 
rcipoctu ingenii tcnchris, ut Fhilosophi ca 
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properties, we must ascribe the modes 
and esst^nces o|x?rating around us in a' 
manner so wonderful. ** Caiisr thou by 
searching find out God, canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? It 
is as high as heaven, what ranst thou 
iio{ deeper than hell, what canst thou 
know? The measure thcrcc^ longer 
than the earth, and broader Chan tlie 
scaV' It is Cod that ordains the laws 
of nature; why those laws are ordained 
after this or that particular manner wc 
know not, otherwise than that they arc 
founded in wisdom infimte. Into God's 
wisdom and omnipotence we must, with 
•all humiiity, resolve the original prin- 
ciples on which every system in the uni- 
verse is conducted, and forbear pr<s 
luinptuous and vain enquiry into the 
divine counsels, which from the mind of 
man will ever be hidden. That the 
world, and all things therein, are riKidc 
as they oix; hy God's appoii^tment, should, 
and indeed must satisfy us in all our 
investigations into primary causes : uhif 
He so made them, and wherefore such 
an appointment, it becoiiu;s us not to 
ask, it concerns us not to know; it 
is the lot and infirmity of man to be 
ignorant. 

From the state of ignorance, in wliich 
as men we must ever remain, with re- 
spect to the divine appointments in the 
natural world, we* should conclude that 
w^e must be ignorant of God’s counsels 
in the spiritual world. If the reasons, 
which moved the Almighty to create the 
works of nature in their present form, 
be not kaowti to us, it were arroglince to 
expect that the reasons, on wliich the 
scheme' of man's redemption is founded, 
should be fully revealed to us. It is' 
enough, in the natural world, that God 
bfks decreed certain laws, by which all 

* ; 

4uruera at extricaro nequtiaat: ide6 uliivis ex- 
leoipJo linitob scientiss, inveoiiuus : iu iocre- 
scii OtiStra vaneraiio ia Peuw, atque inOnitis 
pawiotH ab eo, qui est fons et origo omnium 
afiectuuai, causa riun, tt poteutiarum, aus dis- 
tore adnsaimus et coutiiemur: ita animum 
revelaiis io sacrl seriptiirS ultro submit tioius, 
tan^ua licto phtiioia supra liominum capUim 
pemte complectatur, devoti veneramur.” 

AlussciiEHSttusK^s Jntroductio ad PhJoso- 
phkuaNahuakmt fi. !• 

* Jwb sL 7, 8« 9. 


things are directed: the. remote causes, 
on which these laws are decreed, we en« 
quire not : and it should he enough in 
. the work of grace, that Ood has decreed 
a certain mode, by which roan may be 
raised from his fallen state : the ren^ote 
causes, on which this particular mode is 
decreed, we are neither concerned to en- 
quire, nor competent to explain. It is 
the will of God, that the natural sun 
should give light to the eyes of men ; 
the fact is so, and wc take it as such : 
the will of God is also, that revelation 
should enlighten the minds of men ; the 
fact is so, and as such we are bound to 
admit it. But in that fondness for their 
own conceits, which obstructs the pro- 
gress of right knowledge, men have brsC 
formed to themselves an idea how they 
W(^ld disclose a revelation ; and having 
piwously settled it in their minds, that 
IK) otlH*r ineJiod can be so propt>r a? that 
which their ow7t fancy suggests, they are 
not duly influenced by the gospel-dispen- 
sation. “ The Jews (says St. fiaul) 
require a sign, and the (in^eks seek after 
wisdom '*." Kach had been prejudiced 
by notions preconceived ; and instead of 
receiving the doctrines of the Apostle 
in the manner he preached them, they 
would have him substitute some other 
system, such as inigiit ^rrespond with 
the difterent opinions th^ had severally 
framed. But wiiat is the conduct of 
St. Paul? He persists in delivering 
simple truths, without gratifying the un- 
i^asonable demand of tlie Jews on the 
one hand, and without entering into 
subtile and refined arguments with the 
Greeks on the other. He preached 
“ Christ crucified ; Chrbt thii power of 
God, and the wisdom of Godf “ That 
Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures ; that he was buried, and 
that rose again the third day, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures ; that he was seen 
of Cephas, then of the twelve ; after 
that, he was seen of above live hundred 
brethren at once ; then of James, then of 
all the Apostles, then by St. Paul Uim- 
self J." These are plain inaOers of feet, 
easy to be understood by tha inost igno- 


aiCor.uSd. f iCor.i.33>9K 

t 1 Cor. XT* d| fko. 
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milt of his hean rs ; and on the indispu- 
table ceitaimy of these facts, the Apoj>tLe| 
all- rcfiU'd tlic truth of their rtdigion. 
Whether God, in hi^ wisdom, could have 
devi^ other mraus, by which to vindi- 
cate the hom^ur of h u own nwral governr 
meut, to rc'di'cnr man from his fallen 
condition, aiui iv-mstatc him in immortal 
liappiiiess, the -Xposilcs were m>t com- 
luisbioncd to enquire ; they were coii- 
cern^ d to establish the certainty of 
the ext rann* inary circiuiistnncos, which 
proved tht? di\iiu* mission of Christ, and 
on that ground-work to inculcate the du- 
ties of faith and repentance. The life, 
death, resurrection, an<l ascension of 
our Saviour bein;; most credibly attested, 
and most incontrovertibly authenticated, 
it follows that we to receive his doc- 
trines as positive laus, and obc*y them 
with implicit confidence that thi^are 
ibundecTon tlie unsearchable wisdom of 
the Almighty, in whose name and au- 
thority our 2Saviour came, 'iho facts, 
which establish the revelation, wc are 
bound to examine : but as tlu* facts by 
which the rovclaijon is established, are 
certainly more clear than tlie evidence of 
any transactions in past aijes, we are not 
at iiberiv to call in question the terms of 
the revelation itself: and to ail.iliose, 
who may be^rompted t<j explore, what 
must ever exceed the bounds of our 
finite understanding, to those whom i-i- 
iher curiosity or self-sulliciency would 
incline lo ask, “ How can these! things 
be‘^?" may be applied this general an- 
swer; “ The secret tilings lx*long unto 
die Lord our God : but those things 
which are revealed, bcluov, iO ^s, and to 
our children for ever, tln.t we may no 
the woni of this law-j-.” To God only 
can be known the counsels, on which 


# St. John lit. 9. 

f Detit. 99. See also Eedesiseticuff, 
(ii. 91, 92, 23* Seek not out the thinfcs that 
are top hard for thee, neither search the thiux^ 
ihat rrre above thy strenuth, 

** But what is coininatided thee, think there- 
«peii with tt'vererk'e, for rt is not needful for 
thee to Sfe with thioe eyes the things that 
are in secret. 

** Be iMit otirious in unnecessary maiter«; 
ibr more thmgs are shewed unto thee than men 
oaderblaBd,* 


the christtiu redemption by the sucrtfice 
of his eternal Son, was &r%t designed : 
but we know, that to “ our Lord Jl^us 
Christ, in wholn we have ivdemptron 
through his^blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the rirbes of his 
grace are due, from us and from our 
posterior adoration and obedic'nce. 

TlM^ tlie work of obedience we may 
begin succe.ssfully, we arc to follow the 
direction given by St. James, “ we, 4 re 
to receive tlie Gospel, the word of Christ, 
with all meekness.'^ The same humility, 
witli which we acquiesce in the ordinary 
administrations of Providence, though to 
us iivjijmprehcnsible, should be shew'n 
in admitting the truths of nivclation, 
though l>y us inexplicable : as in the one 
case wi* account for the general course 
of naiui'c by ascribing all to the sole will 
of iiitn, who ordained and who canf 
siisjieiid the laws of nature ; so in thtk 
otiicr, wc should rest satisfied with tho 
doctrines of the Gospel, from conviction 
built on undeniable facts, that the Gospel 
is a dispensation coming from God^ who 
alone has power to appoint thb means, by 
which He will itBeive intb favour the 
sinful race of men, and who can by reve- 
lation impart much more than could be 
discovered by r/^ason, even as through 
reason is discovered much more than 
what is obvious to our senses. The re- 
sult of long and careful enquiries into 
the several paits of the world's constitu- 
tion should be, and usually is, a propor- 
tioiiable dcgn*e of vcnei*iition towards the 
Maker of tiie w'orld, and of submission 
to the laws by llini established : and the 
eflect of continued and scrious' exami- 
nation into the grounds on which the 
Gi'Spel stands, and into the important 
truths which- it communicates to us, 
should bo, aiid usually j$, a diminution 
of our own selt-sufticiency ; a confession 
of our own inabiiity to conceive, that 
any other than tiie Gospel-dispensation, 
would be equally expedient for the pur- 
poses to be accomplished ; and a full 
assurance that tlic manner in which God 
hath spoken to us by his Son, is pri> 


• Eph. 1. 1 . 

f SoA Be d’s Essays on tha AeMra Powers nC 
Mao, IV. c. is. p. 344. «d. KBS. 
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cJsisly that which Memcd best to unerring 
wisdom and unbounded goodness. 

In humility of this kind we are first of 
all to shew the meekness, with which we 
are to. receive the word. 

And when we have humbled the pride 
of our understanding, we may procc<*d 
to subdue the violence of our> tempers ; 
ao that our meekneu. may bd>diirthef 
shewn by receiving 'ill the admonitions 
of the Gospel with dispassionate atten- 
tion. “ Let every man (says the Apos- 
tle) be swift to hear, slow to^speak, slow 
to wrath."* * 

The sacred writings abound with pre* 
cepts of general application, with truths 
of unive^al concern : and as f every 
reader and every bearer of them has in 
liis nature more or tendency to some 
particular vices, it is impossible but that 
the consciences of some or other must 
be frequently stricken, when the doc- 
trines of Floly Scripture are delivered 
and exponnd^. To reject, or even to 
dislike the word, because it forbids the 
sins to which we arc inclined, because it 
pierces forcibly our own heaits, because 
it, warns v ui of danger to which wc were 
heretofore either ignorantly v or wilflilly 
blind, to reject or even to dislike the 
word of God on these accounts, were to 
betrayj: impatience unreasonable, ex* 
ccssive, and criminal. In all othef 
cases, where morals are not concerned, 
we incur cxpence and encounter diffi- 
culties to procure knowledge, to cornet 
errors, to proceed in the course that 
may be most safe and right ; and prudent 
it is, when we thus adopt every measure, 
by which our temporal affairs may be 
more successfully regulated. Why then 
arc our passions and manners, why are 
the affections of our heaits and the pro- 
pensities of ouf tempers to be left unim- 
proved? On the due government of 
these depends our real happiness; tor 
neither a vindictive hor impure, neither 


* St. JiuteK 19. 

. f Niftib sine nescilur ! 

Hor. Sat. 1. iii. 68. 

X llente miobsiralidus, qukm corpore toto 
Nil audire velim, nil dheere, qood level sgrum, 
I'idis offender medicis, irascar aoiicis 
Cur me funetie piepcnmt arcere veterno. 

Heat JSpiit,!. viii.T. 


a selfish nor an envious spirit can’ enjoy 
lasting satisfaction in this or a future Jife^ 
it were wisor therefore to bear with 
greater frequency, Tather thk|i to mmic 
with disapprobation^ the word of Odd, 
for the very reason that it does exhibit 
our infirmities in their true light, ri*buke 
our faults with the- severity Uu?y d^erve^ 
and prohibit our sins' With unsparing 
impartiality, which gives no mai^ per- 
mission to do evil. 

in receiving the word then, wc may 
shew our meekness, by patiently attenci- 
ing to the doctrines of it, though to our 
incHnadons they may be contrary, to 
our views adverse, to our intentions re- 
pugnant. 

The Apostle calls the gospel tbq 
‘‘ engrafted word;" meaning thereby 
the*word which had already been plant- 
cdjtfand which must be planted still 
deeper in their breasts, in ordAr to pro- 
duce that temper, and those dispositions, 
which become the disciples of Christ. 
The energy with which every principle 
influences our coiMluct, is in proportion 
to the force with which that principle 
has sunk into our minds. Whatever 
maxims we have so thoroughly imbibed 
as to have thfm constantly recurring to 
our thoughts and impelling us to action, 
those maxims will in general so far 
predominate, as that the course of our 
lives should correspond with them. If 
we would conform our lives to the gospel 
precepts; if we would exemplify that 
humility, patience, gentleness, and for- 
beamiice, which arc required to com- 
plete the chrbtian character; the word, 
which is our law, must be grafted so 
inwardly and thoroughly in our souls, 
that our first and last thoughts, desires, 
and endeavours, shall:' be to ** walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith wc 
are caUedlf’f 

When the gospel is thus received * by 
us as the revelation of Gocl^ will, and 
admitted into our hearts'^ with a temper 
more inclined to obey the known doc- 
trines than to search the bidden 
of its dispensation, it will then be able 
to save our souls able^ by its nlbtiveSi 
able by its means, able by its helps. 


§ Sptb if. li 
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^bicti tlie Oosp^ 
inpiM ito fo work.pyt o\^ 
tb& tfifit a|id> love wbigb 
bear 

feniwahi. . Savi^un 

Vl ^bob shall fear; Ibarbim^ wl^h 
f9i^ lie killed^ power to dtft 
lafo h*ll| I >)y^ unfo w«> fcaar 

a Pear h|m so efkct^udfy, as ttitf 
: JBlw of llim^ 'iiio teti^altoQ 
prevail on you ft) sin^ For ho|r 
^a^efut in the 4gM'of an All-righft^ous 
laust our sins be, < that \^e shield 
sc^ hi|^. ojra eternal son to condc^i 
^ein ; a.od even require the sacti^os of 
opr ]t(4oo2ncr, as an atoneinrtift through 
which we inight recover divine &vour.| 
Al^ ^ho, that knows, the 4isp)ea8ure of 
ppd qgpinst iniquity; will yet pfesmisip- 
tOously ^hd desilt^iedly dare to olKiid 
i we not tb^t God is thc*f|sn- 
Uronlcr (if nature? See we not, that 
from the greatest mass to the smallest 
niora^ from the height of hea'vn to the 
dc^h of the sea, every particle that 
exists is disposal of his will, either 
f(^ Qont^npance ui icing, or utter dc- 
structipn? And >^hat arc we, that we 
should danc defy the Omnipotent f We 
are neither so mighty as ' to insist his 
decrees, nor so aitful us to elade his 
search, nor so insignificunt us to escape 
his notice. Pceseut with all his w;uirKS 
in power and knowledge, God, iniiuiteiy 
pciiS&ct, must he : if we sin, we caoipt 
he concealed : our conscience tells 
yr^ arc accountable to Uim; and the 
Gospel assures, us', that in proportion to 
guik shall be rl|e. future mis^y 
'widi which wc shall be punijibed in body 

the fear ,6f God added the love 
God, as a pressing work 

opt cur salvatiim. TluMt ibak^love 

the Lord thy God with all fj^^jraact, 
ip^ /widiaU tby soul, and thy 

says^ onr SavW;t .add.. the 
Teasop whin^ we shcjpld tbusdevote 
gil and ag the vene*' 

Hktmpur anqls qgn ponenive, is* beca^p. 
Sbd hath w and .div^ 
not hy first 


' '' f Matt. atii. 

$ 4'St. Jobnif.^C^ 


crep^ion uft coalJietutdtpmemtioii^tf 
, but it is still more abun4aRtly<.'anl'4liii^ 
i^Ujr manifest^ in that'‘'‘ <i@is^ ' iMtot 
iM,)onljp be|ot^<Saa into fl^'ssls^f 
ikat ve mflF by. bini.^ , 
shouM !tl)d'|jK^>itial$op'£Brtwr 

ifuue w^o lp^ fbttsMtd- beyoitd Im 
.ffivftYiftf 4 stjita'.fl^jil«M»rt<^ty, 4a4 
ish<^ stj^.-Afi^ottBjoi'ftettn ^ tbit pii^ 
the approbatioii . JEstObr of 
l^s^er ; _to who : k^R)^ fhat^^ 

approbation arid tinroaT of their Mai^ 
cannot be secured without ^holines^ « 
life, and diat neverthefess qot a of 
miMi is peyfectiy holy ; to pqumns * Who 
^hd« condder the nat^eeXof the soul,'*ih^ 
naturci^ sin, the i^erj^tions of man, 
and the. divine fdtnbuWs, the sending 
of Ids Son m <ho^a"pfopid,iaioo for wA 
which, with rejpdmance,. have been for- 
saken, and for transgressions which, 
throu^.pur frailty, wc ignorantly or 
umviilingjy commit; the Riding of hjs 
Son (bf ^so merciful a purpose inv|t 
appcair 9ii instance jot pat^rnaj •goodn^ 
to man, whi^h should aniinate us to 
evince our deep sen$c of thankfulness 
by every act we cap l^ujik* acceptabm 
from ^ratipn<^l clnldrcn to a most hene* 
volient'and graciotis Father ! 

These motives are impressed fnoi;e 
forcibly op our mindi; by tlu; megns 
which the Gospel ordains } ^uch are tl» 
appointment of ministers, the readu^ 
of 'scripture, the otfering up of private 
and public prayer, the observance ^ 
the sahhath, and the celebration of the 
sacraments; ordinances which are 6^1 
. ^nocioned by aut&W^ty^ thefGospel. 

Frail and sinfpt as ministci^ are, yet 
the iqppbinting of men ^hqse , .aplcinn 
prpfhs^on and er^agemept' it is to ^ako 
the leigd in prayer,.. to study' divine 
truths,, to instruct, ,;the.. ig^ant, and 
nupd the better iitjpcxripWi, to* exempftfy 
by their practice ^at tA kast they endWt- 
vour to confv^*m ih^r bvce'ti d^eir ^in* 
ciplcs"; die ap]>ointing pf suc^ an 
order, howtivcr janpertot^ly tb^r ndnis^ 
may be ekectoted, uiusTAei^e^h 
of infinite utility in ch^isbfug.a geper^d 
senap 6f rcligiiSiis obligat|mt, and' in prp* 

5 L 



FA^'IL'T "LtcVtfJltfS. SwA.’dCft^ 

in0tuigt9i« di^iM «luc^«u« thcM^ 

lived , * wwM Tlf <IW IwKfcfr 'Wfe'* 

By jhe r^lOg of tehptDire we g&ts^ ae{«MC4i)t{H<|k^Wt(tti|Qflliwft«lBket 
that knowled^^ which nt^htf ifrorhs future itext m whffSh tiit'ire 
coif)4 j^ver‘‘inim|ta;( kntfwfflb i>f Go4 Und^ ^jtdisp^iftien are g^Vett 
oltr Aptghty Fuher, ofhfu Bon tnd powimi^ yrhKn,. 'ho|wcver they pm)L 

our Meiciml Kedheinw, of ^ Hdty be dwregai^ tlwiii^tlear md 

||||tot oy V hhow-* meliBioha^' ibe «eMit% ^ % the senyua 

le^ bf a IftK a» MSVd RoK, diati if ^Ayhhble sttepbc«it»fb# )hvine 
duly obeyed^ ft Aowd btalt fatiRtui Mt*th^ei«, nut a* the^md 
:^uro to the atunat |ievteCtioii of which 9 f ftaatical en^ufwsm, but a$ the 
It is capable , . gentlb ^flu^cce of sober leason and 

Bv ptAj«e wo^ ndse o«)r sodo from ufyKroted pipty tb^y fa0ti* |pod 
earth to heaven ; from the grotsneas ^ a acnetn^^tsssiade fiom evif^n&ticcs, 
rarnal. to tftoim^of u«|iSritttal'dr«w, Ilw|b9%^that to God dll w works 
from converse Jiah nlMi, Wcair Md sr^J n^t ho kndwn, admonish us d the con- 
as bursclvcs, io imercoursb with that a|.(uue]Mes that dust ensue from guilt, 
most piiaei^, -djltk MbdheoitL ^idg^ st>ep m|e i > i H B » ao ovarcame the teMiMhon 
in krhoin dwdloth alffetwifBoti. us, and exeitu ^pimerable 

*]^c obidrVance of the sabbath calls the of thOiife' |^'‘witli 

oft our attention, at scasonalde l^rvdls, pawnee h%vo stru^^ed upm flhstory 
frdm the cares oi pleasarcs Mdliai’'’ha\c against the insidious attacks ^ which 
diverted us frotp moral and re- their innocence hu been fearfully cndiui- 

flexlon, It ieadk us to meditate^ stib gere^i and their poadt) of mind aUrmmglv 
jeete that rolate^o Got; itgiflhVis leisure disqUietcd $uchisthe help, aAd SUch 
to exami^d how far^ oU# thoughts and thecoihfort, which we may derive from 
actions correspond wilh his laws. the grade of the Holy Spirit, if wO ^ up 

And he that Op the sabbath ctMure* our souls with a ilrvetit dcurc, thi^ wc 
morates the death of oUr Batioillf;,^ he may not yidd to therm which bcWctklis, 
dia^,hy partaking of dbe sahrament mews hut resist and snfindUnt its violence, 
his Wisn to rbceivO the benefits of the To conclude, tbC end of all rcligiOti is, 
other; be tbat>iUt since^y professes that we should live sobcily, rlghtc- 
sorrow and smme fbr 8nu,|^^ exalts ons^y, and godly that m Onrsclves 
hu Mal^r for the indmtp iSS^y mhni- we should betiinixrateand pure, to our 
fested In the wdrk of r^eidption, ^nd Allow creatures, just and bencvofciit , 
eaipatly prayp ^ the divine ^hiancp pn 6pd, obedient, thankful, and devout. 
'' may enable mip^^'the fulute to huten^ The r^seoia whTh vyjljiuld Ihdlicc tis to 
his life; such illilMl|!Uflnot tm'ltoirceivhd '^efa^ge these jMeftd dufieir ptioctoally 
fti rsturo Tromlhinmhr wrauAr ind cobScimitfouslj', aro the consent 

at foast forming rcsolntions ^,^vi^ous oniunamc oT dihbc dcnvhig greater nap- 
Md TdhgHjdS. ft** pi^esani ^^JUitain hope of 

These are the hiotives, and Ihese the ^'^vyB*lTOhw£ff Wjfe apmg miscrv.ia 

means, by which ei^ginftdB wor4"^ afifltm|uSMh fwthlrMlfMnmttt ofthcro 
has a powetfu) teni^cy lojAfds fur* ewfow^&ffooris, tld^i^r'faiisbeett in 
warduig the wosh of our salvation,* but the a^stem sd eakdlat^d^y its 

tiie foil fi&acy of thc|e mdliyes and monvt^ ^ helps, as the iBospel 

mChwli is Tfompietdtl by ‘the assistance sysfepi V^JF^ril u^^hes, 

which hiiy Gospel promims to those that if we vhlUe Ihe shttHUnoa of d dear 
dSvoutlyM^/^ •* * fo*’ honsCicnd^ if wc “itiSi/ to intjiMM the 

The^oei^ is not only a nmy |pb* ana domfortf 'id niltakib^i$^ wt 

n*u)«Ma « tlfe orU^l mom law, cpnccroed for Ow^dttdffnmpni^l 

r<T.nnt; an of pardon tu alt wjio the grovel if wC atdXuhd u/'i|ey the 
wd* unlli^lieS Afoeutance shall forsake Imi^yeveued to air tty ght Ali^i^y , 
ta. rransgressicmk, but u is moreover a 
vpriisatioft b( 'asSKtilm which the 
liav bpmt will tropan to owr souls, that • ihdlii’th. ‘ 
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TRpL'qk creiy poiiffba of Scripture in Thati(|^Veroin«nt, wqsjpi^^ed ibn ,t>y^h 
the., Old Testament a ,)iighly ‘vdiya-btc, »anctiM«y>C rbvWs wd Vpur^i^em^ 
ydt'&e Bo^ of P*almi,in '/i partidiiiar not sp{Htwtfl^^n<^rcnic^e^l^« h^ 
iiMaitivr ftp^ors tp. be Jncdtuparahly jCx- poral nnu |»!j'ii^.|tW,jSicip^ ti^ 
ciiAeut. llicsc sacr^ liymiis irs'cpni- of obedience to the diviqb UVisa ie the 


essin^^ij^Sht pro 


with stnncfSi witn.|hvtppti^.y'h«rt, 
dutieji|bcy cityuiniin 


th^ we would bCj elevated by’ the noblest observanee^pf, virtue .an4*]^c|y hoji,*^)^ 
. atrainsofthe most sublime poetry j j^h^rjuiural .tqi|49lhty praqiotiim.'pur 

thcr we would pour forth the effusions of happjQM^ yet it .do^not uniifpn^ Apd 
pipue grati^de to the author and ^ycr, inyariph^'ieirtnuiab 
•bf ,evci^ ljl«yin|ji whether we yvo^ Pt^ac^P^ 

find copsoJattop to oiir souls in the hour*’’ than merely ei(pec]MMlSt' cNr:< vniUare'in 
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•w.each t^mpW. tq.,IIWj3i^^ afgu- 
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g ik to <iii^vee», 80 ipclliM ^ill for a ifiiiM^pei^ «<i|u totR^iice. ia 

folic^yto.ottrbxint hdipihs, st^b-, tjte world w^spipts^ . i’ 

i^;wia jathiergtidifyjhe R,:ib,QecpSttj[:d .^..f^^ 

I whi4i||n p^ominaar,.in pur tioplietwe^^^neiMkbgfthepid and 
k^t.or^JMMto^'th^ ‘JSow- Tqaton^t, Jh|iri(^:^ notlnow 
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a copsidcrabie dcmc of latitude 
di(i spiritual interpretation, under thie 
t^hristiait covenant/^. V\^ith this pre- 
caution wo shiul not W i^dan^r of 
creating to ourself grovmoRs anxiety, 
if, ^n ,Sie cxperiehcc we have of thh 
world, tve should find, that the Virtucuii 
and religioua are i|Dt klways rewarded 
with . cfhtward prosperity, though they 
Silways will he comforted wtth inward 
mti^faction, and a consciousness that 
God and good men approve of every 
wtion proceeding frdm motives of sanc- 
tity aha bencvblertce. 

fn this enlarged acceptation, and with 
reference chiefiy to spiVitual happiness, 
though not withoul ^oihe vieW to worldly 

S ' rosperity, wc may proceed to examine 
le Psalmist’s asscHion, and demohstrate 
the truth oTf it. 

The actions of men pr<>cced in great 
meSteure 'from their principk^, and ^eir 
principles depend very ‘much t(pon the 
obidnanibiis with whom they contract 
familiar friendship), the efreefe Which 
hre produ<;ed through ‘familiar frietid- 
bhip, arise {irom the natural iiifruencc of 
Conversation and example. Conversa- 
tion, carried on without resttnihl or re- 
serve, by frequeiA itpcHtion, imprints 
on the mind whatever opinions arc en- 
tertained by the persons with whom we 
^ closely collected. Ifcnce it has 
happened, that in process of time 
a fatal change of sentiment has been 
made in many, who once abhorred the 
▼eiy thought of what was bad, and Who 
turned away with disgust from the very 
odiiception of what, was improper. A 
change of sentiment from good to bad, 
‘prepares the way for a revei^ic of cu;i- 
duct in the same unhappy exCromc. 
Added to this, is the powerful impulse 
by which example hurries us on to imi- 
tate the actions of those whom wccon- 
fider as bur patterns.* Man is of a)l 
eibatures iha most prone to imttation; 
and it is , almost impossible but that si- 
milarity of manners and actions mUst bo 
contracted by those between whom there 
lubsists long intimacy. Sbihetiines im- 


Wt tth xat tut {wvy, 

<r«* Akist. Toar. 


perceptibly, spin^titiiW designedly^ ci- 
uier with A Vie^ of gratitying those with 
whohi they ftssociate, or from k persuf- 
sion that what tbeir compmiions do, catH 
not be blameablc in themselves; tuen fh 
general conform themselves to the prin- 
ciples ami practice of thejr most intimate 
and confidential fricnefe. » 

^uch then being the eficcts of conver- 
sation and example we may indeed-pro- 
nounce that person happy who has never 
listened to the instigations of the connipt, 
has, never been the . companion o( the 
vicious, has never connectfed tiinisblf in 
close ihtiitiacy with those who in their 
folly “ make a mock of sin,*'* and treat 
religion with disVcspect. 

Of ttil companions, the scof&rs at re- 
ligioQ are the most dangerous and p^ti- 
lehtjal. It is their unreasonable afild 
natural pleasure to sap the very foui^a- 
tion of ail virtue ; to destroy the distino 
tion of right and wrong, to subvert the 
main ground on which society siibsitjfs, 
to disturb the peace of good minds, aitd 
to take from the world ijic providence, 
the attributes, the existence of God. Of 
him that is negligent in tlic duties df re- 
ligion merely from inattention, fhlTC Inay 
be hopes that he will at length sec his 
error, and return ib a sense of piety to- 
wards his Maker and Redeemer: bt him 
who, though he has deviated from the 
paths of virtue, has not yet learned to 
justify his vicious irreguWitics, iheie 
may be hopes that lie will at length 
amend the evil of his w^ys i- 'ba't of him 
who has so fur perverted his judgment, 
so 'iiir rejfisted the strdn^sl. siiggestidns bf 
conscience, so Var oppbscd the cIcaMI 
reasonings of .the human minrl, of him 
who bus so far diifered from the conefal 
consent bf marikmcl, and is so far losVto 
all sepse of dccciicy, and to all love of 
virtue^ ps.fo deride iHc le^dihg truths of 
reliaoli 8U<^/a pMoh there can ht 
fofmctf^n& "hopes that life WtU 'desist ftoilh 
being a mrfnster in Ibe ’^tjonalf worlds 
aiid a huiitaUCc to fhe soclfefy wflich^lle 


♦ Pitov. xiv. a. ' . 

f Quicanque D^um aut numen non ag- 
noscit, non Untum ratione caret,' sed etiaift 
sense- 

Avicemha, qnotedby Mnrnay de Pleases. 
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%'qu^nts.. Tfhc paini whijph hj? mjas/t 
tj^ve taken tp dc^ifoy'^j^c best i’nstjncti 
ntod in68f ^ycnir^I^ pr|QuSires in his 
nature^ preclude * ’ e^p^ct^jon tli^ 

such a. person can be rij^Iaijri^ii. Sooner 
shall the ‘‘ fithioman cli'an^ his skin, 
and the leopard his spats/"^ tlian the’ 
empty and petulant scoffij^r at, relj^on 
and virtue return to a way of Uiipk” 
ing and attir^. From him, tiicrrfore, in 
a more particular ragnper. should wc 
tiirp away on any advances of intimacy 
which he may be disposed to make. No- 
t hi tig that Ci\i) tend to djnunij|h pur re* 
vereace of Almighty God, nothing that 
can tend to loosen our prjncj|il,e$ of mo- 
rality in thought, word, of dciid, ^ould 
be so admitted into pur daily habijs as io 
become familiar; from ^^*lhc c6mi^ of 
the ungodly, ffom the way qf aliuicny 
from tibc seat of the scofipul,'' we inunt 
remove piirsclvos in the forming qf our 
friendships, if we value and wish to se- 
enne peace qf mind and the favour of 
God. • ' 

Thus cautious are wc to be in the 
forming of friendships, ahd in the choice 
of c6m|)arilons ; .and the happy conse 

J ucnco of our circumspccUon will be, 
le prcbcrvutiou of <mr innocence. For 
.<^ucli a reward, it is not only our duty, 
but our interest also, to observe the 
Fsulmist’s ;idmouirion. 

It is liowever to be rcmcmbcTcd, that, 
aithough the Psalmist most poweifully 
dissuades ns from contracting intiwacies 
with tlje vicious and wicked, yet he dpcs 
not fall into that rigid aiui superciljplis 
aupU'rity, which would .prohibit {/^in- 
tercourse with men as they chance to be 
found in a mixed multitude. There is a 
wide ili^rence between forinipg intiihfl^- 
cies with particular persons, trans- 
/acting the qommpu concerns, or follow- 
ing the common pursuits of life, with the 
public in general. In rhe forming of in- 
waciCs we must, be scrupulous: in 
fraiM^ting of business with Xbe public, 
and' in dischgfgihg fhe ordinary duties 
of .civil .society^ ly^e jni^t be content to 
lukc men as we ifiod them. .Nature and 
reason point oat the propriety, imd even 


* JereOi.xii). 29. 


tlx^e necessity, of ipaMpJ 
in cases widc)y ' ", 

bi^n is born (bc^sc^iety, and 
Ms m>4d m iircsl^ble ^ropcpsl^ B 
mingfe witli^the company' and 
ipeiits of his j^U^w-ctcaturcs. ^ tn 
cqmmpp intcrcoi\]rfie of life, an(l the. 
general busijp^sjj jSw wqifdi it is uf- 
imp^sil)le for the prudcjjt 
anq captious pepoU to avoid q/f cdxi* 
niexion widi c^nei^ whoso char^te^ per- 
haps may be su^icidus, wiiose ptjn* 
cljncs and practice may highly cen- 
suraM^'*. Should any iqan be so utiroa- 
as to* cxjfcct . stiric^^ mortils [in 
every ii^iyidual member of an extensivp 
community ; or shpuld any be so morose 
to withhpl^ all Adverse with persons 
]>crhaps more" vicious and more imprp- 
qenf thaq himself, such a man woqld 
shew neither cxperichc'e in the frantin 
qf human nature, nor Christian ^charity 
in bearing with comicsccusion and lenity 
the imp^ections of others. It is the 
duty of every individual to.Jook well to 
himself, to correct wjkat* • is vicidits 
in his own conduct ; to rccsify what » 
erroneous ju his own judgment; to 
watch over himself with unremitted vi^- 
lance ; and then to keep himself not i/»- 
connected with* the world, but unsullied 
by it. If jiy^ uniform adherence to virttie 
ajxd piety' he may silently admonish 
others through the force of example, or 
if in seasonable opportunities of prudent 
insinuation Ije may' instruct, by gentle 
counsels, those who have candour 
enough to receive iilvlce, such a man, 
by living and mixing with society, w^l 
produce in it indnitely more moral guqd 
than if he were iq peevishness to desist 
from taking his share in the cqmmdif 
concerns of mantind. and the world. 

Still however; in these commendations 
of the patience and forbearance' with 
which every good man should conduct 
Himself in carrying on the g^ieral i^irs 
01 arguments can ba 

toupd, fo reasons can be implied for .the 
defence of pffrlic^/ar intimacies with the 
debauched and wicke4|i ^Vhen the dfer- 
,ttf» pf his are^lte di5char|gdl| 

society has no further daim on tmy 
man ; it remains with himself, in his pri- 
vate capacity, to selsct ihinm AiandiT 
whom he may mtnt approvoi and Io fok 
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low t^iose pursuits which he may think 
most agpccablc. Th own folly must 
it be imputed) if he make a vyrong Choice 
cither in his fricuiiships of his retired 
employments. He is warned by eape- 
rience, be is warned by reason, he is 
wanied by the word of God, to contract 
no intimacies with the wicked, to flee the 
contagion of evil communications*/^ 
to abstain from every thing which ia 
any degree may tend to violate innocence 
or corrupt the soul : and that he may 
be enabled the better to aet with this re- 
gard to his most important concerns, be 
IS encouraged “ to delight in the law of 
the Lord." . 

“ 1'he law of the Lord," in the 
Psalmist’s acceptation, means that part of 
Scripture which was written by Moses: 
and it is scarcely possible to meditate on 
it,i^‘iihout a gradual disapprobation of 
whai«\er is contriury to the purity- and 
holiness which that la\\ inculcates. ' 

Of all the studies in which tve can be 
engaged, thooe which (roncerp man are 
to man m6st interesting. Whence came 
he I what his destination? what his his- 
tory? whence the mixed condition of 
bis nature ? what consequences will en- 
sue 'from a certain course of actions? 
All these are subjects of inquiry which 
force themselves on minds tu all habi- 
tuated to re-dcctipnrf* '‘In all these ques- 
tions we are resolved by the writings of 
Aloses : that man was original ly qrcated 
by God; that immortal happiue${» wgs 
designed for him ; jthat hq, forfeited. ' ’ 
(itle to immortal happineW ,by jdisobe- 
dience to the Divine commands; that he 
became degraded from his piimitive 
rank, and intrpduced morale evif, by the 
* abuse of his free-will ; that the connex- 
ion btitween moral virtue aftd mental 
happiness, between moral evil and men- 
tal misery, is ultimately; if not imnic- 
4iately,' inseparable ; ihese circum- 
stances, hy the faii-cst ipfe]reiK:y, \ve col- 
lect from tbq Mosaic bistocj:. A rc^ 
newal of that lU^rai law,cwhich was ori- 
ginally «amp€£ on the Wart of ^han, 
hut which tinigh the ^ corruption of 
^es was^a^^4uid obliterated, we find 
to be contained in those positive precepts 


which form a^striking part of tb^. Mositfiic 
ordinances. \The grateful niH plotis . 
adoration of 6 pd). the dischgi^e 
duties .which mao should bbservie ' fch- 
wards bis icfiowT-creatures, and the Self- 
command with which he sho^d govern 
his own. appetites, are the tnrcc leading 
points, enjoiped and inculcated by the 
two, tables : points they are so iconsontUil 
with r^asoD^ isnd so Conducive to the 
happiness of man, ifiat v^^wver will rc^ 
fic^ rm them must be convinced of their 
fitness, and utility; and whoever will me- 
ditate on them, must sec the impropriety, 
the indiscretion, the folly, the wicked; 
ness of acting ib defiance of principled 
whieh have God for their author, and 
human felicity for their object. The im- 
pression left on our minds by' Conti- 
nually reading the same books, is in no 
degree less forcible than the influence 
arising from intimacy with the same 
companions. If he that walketh with 
xvise men shall be wise*;” he. that is 
conversant wjith “ the law of the l/ird,” 
will feel in himself a disposition to ob- 
serve that law, a disposition which will 
continue to grow more prevalent in pro- 
portion as its tendency is more pursued, 
anil the good effects of rational and reli- 
gious conduct arc more sensibly ap-* 
parent. 

But if moral instruction and religious 
wisdom arc to be derived from the study 
of what the Psalinist.*mcaut by “ the 
law of the Lord,” much greater advan- 
tages in the improvement of our hearts, 
anij,in the enlargement of bur knowledge 
respccting'divine truths, may we expect 
from mcditjhiDg on what jrc uiulerstand 
by '‘.the law of Uic I-ord." 

” The la\^' of the\Lord,“ to* us Chris- 
tians, i;| the whole body of Scripture. It 
is Uieremglveit^us to sec the completion 
of propllecks) which ,jJo the Jews were 
obicure; to comprehend design of 
ceremonies,. fqc which the Jews could riot 
kccount ; to vic.w im^itkfit end to 
^which the *PpvidenCe of pod directed 
for ages tbo concerns of JeV^ish an^ Gen- 
tile nations,: it ij 9 ^ven uS to sec the'Sa-. 
vibur^of mankind.; to hear ^ib h£f voice 
the spiritual dbe^ioes wliich ra^ the 


♦ 1 Cor. *t, 93, 
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sou^ to aspire, after the .inost exalted 
vfftue ; ^to, ' be assure 'd him,' thut 
thiT^gh tKc iacrific^ 'of ’^himself once 
otf^icd for the sins of the world, niankrad 
aro put into a capaciry/of recovering 
tbeir.Josi condltiojij if they Will follow 
the precept bf liia^holy religion: it is 
g^Ven us to 'know t^yond doubt, that 
tbfie sji^atl bo ^ futiire'^'titata, in wHiHt 
t|jp $oul of every person shall be t^ard- 
cd with spiritual h&ppincss^ in a ^degree 
sph^hlc and proportioned td the 
which, in this life, each of . us has Inade 
of, the powers, opporttinities, and abilities 
t9 do good, imparted to us by'God, ac- 
cording to his un< rring wisdom/ 

. As in its inoial precepts thc'Gogpel ex- 
plains,! by a w idc and refined scifeci' the 
comrol^^dincnts of the law, and-f^nds 
more iinniediaUdy to prevent what n? vi- 
cious, by restraining even the first emo- 
tions of the licart ; as in its naiTativo of 
facts the Gospel most strongly points out 
the heinous nature of sin, by exhibiting 
the death of an immaculate and divine 
person in atonement for the transgres- 
sions of the hiimun race; as in its 
assurances the Gospel is express and po- 
bitiye, that good deiKls shall bo rewarded 
an^ bad deeds punislu'd in a future' state, 
to which this [)reson( life is but prepara- 
tory; as the Gospel is thus essentially 
conducive to vi^l principles of real- ex- 
cellence, thus instructive in teaching us 
the endrinity of moral i-vil, thus'persua- 
sivc in urging us" to the j)rjicticc of every 
<Iury intrinsically virtuous, and ' thus 
eaj-nest in .deUaTJ^g us even from eVery- 
thought of what is immoral, unjust, or 
unholy; as the GpVjx'l, in these itspccts, 
is so suporior}.f 6 *flie Jewish law, Chris- 
tiaifs.are blessc^ with advantages in point* 
of Ivnowlcdge, incitements, and prospects, 
vvhicli the Jews did not ciytty in so' am- 
ple a mann^,; wb thereibre should be in- 
tiueneexi more l^ .lliC ^tudy oFtlie whole 
body of SdKptu^rei a’s received amdng us, 
than the Ps^mist bpuld be when fab me- 
(]jiitt4d*^9n what to . him had bCen cioilili- 
mpiucated as.tlic ^ Taw of the Lold.'^ If 
contemplating the la# of the Lord" in 
a’ ni^i^ {In- 

ductive m good dispositions; much hnOro 
should reflection oti Gospel truths create 
in- us -a love of whatever is laudable, and 
repel us from pattaking of any measures 


which stand^cond(>mned, chber in#he 
df God, qr in the judgment 
creet Whoovei^has consiibifed the 
“ Jaw of the Lord," with attention ta 
serious, and ^nlieedoH sl^ 
to have efleCted this great purpose of alL. 
religious exerctsq, majrbe pronounced a 
man happy in this world, arrd blessed in 
his prospect of thab:#hkk* is to oomo: 
happy is he in the only sense* which dei». 
serves that name, in having a mind intent. 
oi> thinking and acting as becomes area*^ 
sonable being who hopes for Immortality; 
and blessc*d is he in his hopes, that -he 
shall receive the approbation of his 
Creator and Iledecraer, For having endear 
voured to think and act conformably to 
that degree of knowledge and conviction 
of divine truth ^ with which he is en** 
lightened. 

What times are most seasonable for 
religious reflection on Gospel truths, 
must be left very much to the discretion 
and circumstances of every individual. 
The •Sabbath, however, is expressly 
pointed out as peciiliarly proper for me- 
ditating on God, Cfaristikflity, and eter- 
nity ; and to continue in habits of pass- 
ing over the Sabbath ^without a thought 
on religion, is usually the fore-runner of 
dissolute principles, profligate manners, 
and a debauched life. ' Whoever begins 
to feel in himself a disinclination to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, would do well to sus- 
pm that all is not right within his own 
breasts arid to sgarch out the vice that 
entices hini from discharging the duties 
which* he V^es to Jiis God, to his Sa- 
viour^tfe himself, ' 

A less portion of tinib for religious 
meditation, and for the reading either Of 
4he ' Scripttu'es, or of books that arc cal- 
culated to impart religious wisdom; a 
less portion of fime for such useful and 
proper employment, ^ban what the lei- 
sure of every sabbath affords, wottld be 
ac^eounted sufficient by no one who 
tbiiiks at all of his own imperfections 
and thr^'WOFk’ of salvation. ' HoW much 
gr^tr portion should be aHotled for 
studies it is impossible to pre- 


* See Bishop Portetti*s "9th Sermoa, vob i . 
p.tlT, Sia. 1764^ M 
quiry, p« 626, 
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scribe, as the ruk tniiSt vAry, trt)t Ortly 
ticcordiim to the disjjosition and al^illties, 
but als^acairding to the AVorldly call- 
ings of every »,i|iglc petson. I*'c)r though 
the Psalmist encourages us to exercise 
ourselves in “ the Jaw of ,the Lord day 
ahd night/^ yef reasoh and comihoh 
sense will tell us, that this admonition is 
not to be taken so strictly as to preclude 
industry in our worldly concerns# A 
prayer to God at the return of every 
morning and evening, is indeed the rear 
sonahle and easy service, which every 
dependent creatupe is bound to pay daify 
to his Almighty Creator and most mer- 
ciful Protector: sind if some part of 
Scripture were daily read, it cannot be 
doubted that impressions of a religious 
nature'! would remain more deeply and 
strongly on our minds: but this daily 
reading of Scripture must not be cn- 
forced hs ol indispensable necessity in 
all situations; because, as the world is 
made for our Itabitalion, and we arc 
made to people and possess the world, 
so in geiwal, when our first ilioughu 
have been turned to the Author of our 
existence, vve are obliged to resume the 
business l)elonging ta that station which 
the pro\idonce of God has alh^tttui its, 
Ihose who are pripafing f r any parti- 
cular employments must be diligent in 
qualifying themselves for. those employ- 
ments by gaining previous information, 
and by acquiring suitable habits. Those 
tvho are actually engaged in business, are 
required to be mdiislriotis in their .several 
occuparions. To the greater part of 
manlund,. their very subsistence inakciS 
bodily labour necessary : to tnany, a 
competency for themselves and families 
depends on mental exertion : on many 
js imposeu a debt of gratiuide, which, 
on every principle of honour .iiul equity 
for maintenance mv>ived, should be fe- 
paid by sisrviccs perlormred : regard to 
character and reputation demands < the 
elToris of matiy others : and cons^enatiou 
of public Chiiiiis of every person^ 

in every situation,, that should contri- 
bute iiis shaiv tov^ards the prosperity, the 
happine9||^;,thv credit of the , iiaitjon in 
which ;iie jives, aiid by which he is pro- 
tected. Hut in executing the several 
cdRccs tb Hvhich we vine appfoinred, mtich 
Sr- much attenUon^ much thoiight is 


employ^; yet Ih all this bulsln^ Vtg 
are Acting refigiously, if mtc aus adrnjit 
fitlthfully And honostfy. industry In tMth 
cAlHilg 18 part oF teligion ; so material. « 
part, that he A ho hegletts this, itfiay jSo 
suspected of insilK:crity hi his iVli^cmi 
professions on other bCtrdsions f for fio 
will not eMbavour to do good ibr thaso 
whh whom he 18 connected by cv^y tib 
of endearhnmt, it is scarcely to be OOh* 
coived that haShould be much in earnest 
when he contemplates subjects relative 
to concerns of a natut-e femoU* and invi- 
sible. 'J'fae best proof of acting con- 
scientiously towards God, is acting strc% 
nuoiisly tor the good of tnan ; and he 
that, hath spemt his day in useful labour 
for society, with approbation may lefiect 
on hjs past employment, and with pro. 
priety may supplicate his Almighty 
Preserver to give him such re^, as may 
fit him for the business of the succeeding 
day. 

7’hc spirit of Christianity, rightly im- 
derstood, has nothing in it inapplicable 
to general use; on the contrary, one 
peculiar excellence of the Christian re- 
ligion is, that it enters into all the con- 
cerns of man, and is meant to pervade, 
direct, and influence all sorts and ♦con- 
ditions of human life : so that even in 
those hours w hen we arc most busied In 
the engagcnretits of soeioty, \ve may 
shew by our actions how fur wc arc Im- 
proved by religion ; and may judge ftomt’ 
the n’Ctitude, or defects in our temper 
add conduct, how far we need pay 
greater attention to the government of 
our souls by the rcstiuints and precepts 
of the Gospel. Happy is he, who hath 
so long bubiiuatcd himself to obey the 
Gospel, that he can display the Chiistiun 
character, in all his behaviour; such a 
man will secure, peace 'to his sohl, that 
first and .jgttufestf ‘Of uH blessings; and 
(though'it be but a secondary consider* 
tioft), yet hfe will be pursuing the most 
tlirect cohrsc tuikvards ensuring pronpetlty 
in his worldly calling : ** He shall 
fits the Psahnjst says) like a tree planted 
by the w^ater-sidc, that will bring fimh 
his fruit in due S€«ison; bis leaf sttso 


* See Palcy’a View, &c» part lit* oh, vi. 
voliiu mi. 
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shilM tni JfrUhGt^ ntid Itiok, whtH^ter 
te diM^b^lC &halt pItApW*,** Th<! only 
gl^und m t^hich fn«y rwMftbly 
hejse fof «ttvc([*s« ift out tindvitakitigs, is 
iA')it>SM%singthct|aalitics, and ptarttsing 
tb« ^iMt<s^,svhtcb) froA» tMr gk*nrnil 
^ ildiify, >vilt ptotutc trt'tYinpfnM, and 
gftia wtffcm. from tbe pubiit. 8 km, 
jdilduH^, liobtfef; eJvilhy, |ustiee, ttptrft 
the whme catimg'faH Of tnec^ting ^ith cii* 
cmiiragottirnt : for *W tbey ar« txtteinvlj 
ihStrurmental tntvatds the n’dl-*belng atid 
romfott of civil socwty, tho!iO who am 
khowA to be uniform in the applicatkm 
of auCh excellent talents, will be aoUgtit 
Out and cwcorurhged by their fcllow-citi- 
?feiis. But thi*se ctidowments, which 
greatly recommend ns to the favour of 
others, are all pointed otitas 2iiccoiii)||lli8h^ 
ments which every Clinstian, wlio nath 
Capacity to acquire rliom should labour 
to attain. When on one occasion Su 
Paul exhorts his converts to be “ not 
slothful in business t;*' Oii another, “ to 
Study to bo quiet tilid to do their own bu*- 
sine&sif;'* when he enforces that sinking 
summary of perfection, “ Finally, bre- 
thren, whatsoever things are true, wbttb- 
soever things are hunc*st, whatsoever 
things arc just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever tilings are lovely, 
whatsoever things arc of gooil report ; if 
friere he any virtue, if there be any 
praise, think on these things'ji what 
docs he lo'^ than instruct us in the 
moarts whicii are most cdectual towards 
conciiiatiug universaf esteem? and wlmt 
is tnore conducive than • uiiiversai 
esteem towards ptomotino our gene* 
ral prosperity ? The best Christian 
therefore has tha fatmst prospect of being 
the happiest man on all accounts. In 
obedience to that Gospel which he pix> 
fessos to observe, he will take pains td 
render himself usi*ful to society, and to 
acquit himseff with credit in the dis- 
charge of those duties which on all occa- 
Sfous may be fcqtrired of him: hence, 
with reason, he may expetft from others 
ioma return 'for the services confrircd on 
(htto ; at least, in jnsdcc and common 
ifght, he is trdrrauted in such expeCUv> 


tions; dfid theorfbre, when he hopeb for 
prosperity, he docs^not hope for What 
be has ttotendeaVtmim tb d^erH. And 
in this persuasion, he Will pei^vere wh&- 
out muttnuts, be the event tn this worid^ 
what it may ! . if prospeiity should at- 
tend him he 'will hb tmmkrid to God, 
who has blessed hhr labours ; if advcr« 
sity should be bis tot, he wHl neverthe- 
less fdtl an inward consofaitson in iwdoct- 
ing that he has acted his part wkh pro-' 
prk'ty; and still mote will , he be aiti- 
ifroted, when he looks fonvard to that 
fdtnre period of existence, in which 
every Christian expects to receive the 
^nal recotnpensc fk his upright inten- 
tions and honest actioria. As the leaf 
rti the fltinrishfh^ trw shall not wither/* 
the good designs add virtuous deeds ot' 
the true Christian shall not perish, Dis- 
» icgardcd dr unrewarded they may be in 
this world ; but f//is world is not the 
limit of man*s continuance in being : the 
effects of probity, of charity, of piety) of 
intrinsic exccHonce, will follow ihe soul 
beyond the grave; and then •will be the 
season in which we shall Jiave our 
fruit unto holiness, afid the ctid everlfisU 
itig 


SERMON CLVI. 

By Geo. Isaac IIuntixofoud, D. D. 
RialiOp of €1 loucestar. 

Victory by Faith, over E.vto*nal 
Condition, Ititvard Temper, and 
Infirmities of Mortality. 

1 St.John, v.,4- 

WhatKoevet is bom of Ood overeSmetb the 
world ; and this it the vioiory that over- 
Q^etb the world, even our faith. 

To he born of Ood, is to obey from the 
heart that Infhience of the divine ^rit 
which directs and etiaMcs us to forsttke 
the paths of wickedness, and to follow 
the eomtnatrdmdtfts of Ood, ndAe known 
to us by Chrirt, 'Whoever hath ooipe- 


* P^aL i. 9, 4. f fiain. xlb ] ]. 

; 1 'Thes.iv. la f raiipp.iv.a. 
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ricnccd in liis soul^and jnaimcrs so cntii% only innoc^ent for sucb *.cpD^n ^ 

a change* as that frum being regardleas tion, it ishsr^ Uudflbk to labour !^ jit . 
of rcliggin be should ^ become serious; general etTect^o^prosf.^ 

from scaroely^i||ckn 9 Medging God* he pcrity^on. a man. of no leligiotk ? , . Peer, 
should DOW ^IlmKe' it his brat and chief r sumptuous security in the a^fuianjpe.pit: 
care how^.to serve* honour and glorify what he posses^h* exceiaive indutgeiKMS», 
Ciod; from bcstowing.tiot a thought on in the gratidcatiojis . of' appetite, total. IHv 
the i^e of bis sotil*^ he should now be diference to the diatsuiM i)f others^ im«>, 
anxieua-to secure his salvatmn in afu*. moder^Bvivallto (rfube^umes.whicb;W 
ture life, by embracing the GpspcI pro- long to him, undu^ auction. Co the so* 
raises, and observing the . Gospel pre<> cohd causes, that have madu him opu<» 
cepts, by believing and* aqti^ as a lent; but not a thought of gratitude 
Christian ; such a man is styled* in^ the tlmGod by whose providence every good 
language of Scripture* & new crea^« gift >i& dispensed to man ; these are, the 
ture:'’* new Jie is in his thoughts to- evils to which prosperity inclines the 
wards God; newifi -llio ihelings and re-' person tvho cievotos himself entirely to 
flections of his own mind ; new. iii' bia the world. Agaiust tlu^ evils the rcU- 
actiona towards his fellow^erealuiaps. By, gioua/are guarded by faith : fur by 
unfeigned piety to his Creator, ins Ucw &cy are constantly Tcmiuded, ** not .to 
dc'cmor, his Sanctifler ; by the aeasona- trtist fu uncertain riches, but in the Uv- 
ble practice of religious cxcrchcs; by ^iiig God;'"* “ to do good, to be.rich iu 
resisting the temptations of cqrrupt ap- good works, ready to distribute, willing " 
petite ; by conscientiously avoiding to communicate ; to lay up for tbemr» 
every kind of sin ; by a disposition to selves a good foundation against the time 
supplicate his heavenly Father in all^ to come, that they may lay held on etorn 
wants and , necessities cither of soul or nal life/'f Faith will extend their 
body ; by jfcliance oil' his mercy and views through all the changes wliicli are 
goodness for such vlSBlicf as may be ex pe- daily and hourly happening in every 
dient ; by a firm confidence that those walk of life ; it will couviute them tUal 
who walk humbly with Christ, shall be stability is not the law ordained for 
recompensed in a future, state ; by strict things sublunary ; it will teach them 
justice in all his dealings ; by sincere tiiat God putteth down one, ami scUcth 
benevolence to all mankind ; by for- up another, as seemeth best to his infinite . 
givem>ss of injuries; aud^ardon even of wisdom ; it will carry their souls beyond 
enemies, so far as coRsideration of his the precincts of this w^orld, to a stste 
own safety will allow ;; by all thi se tokens • more perfect and altogether spiritual* 
will the conv^ from sim fuanifest, that where, with God, there can be no other 
through God's grace he is in a nmt|LRcr respect ofpcRions,^ than gain tlieir trial 
boKD again and to him it will be they have dune righteously. , 
given, by the strength of religions faith, .. As faith, by some motives, discourages 
to overcome the world. Le t Wi examine the insolence of ^irosperity; so,. by others, 
how faithAs to operate' .with an energy it allevi<^s ihe»'afllictious of liidversky. 
so powerful. The buiguagcof^fai^i is, Jumble you r- 

By the world maybe understood, the selves und^r:1he mighty liaod of j: 
various.^ circumstances whfoh. aifoct the And God is wise, 

conduct and happiness oJ'aaan during his becausahB is|pipd,' htcausc hcris po^’cr- 
contintfance upon eiirtb; ahd of Cj^esle ful. , 

the chief are, external condition,^ in^gmiid The wisdUlr of Gofi 
temper, and ibe infitmiries pf m^alily. bends the. arrimgemeDt of juan’s 

In ail foesgy religious fohh will make us life. Humaie prud&nce con at best but 
spirituaFc^qucibrs. conjecture the result of ^ nay acdoitim- 

Thatiljpich we all most imtUTally d^^ raediate ly ^to be performed.; .through a 
sire, is of prosperity^ it is not 

i i Tiia. vi. 17. f 1 Tioi.vi. 18. 

+ 1 Pcbgf. 8. 


* 2 Cor.v. 17. . . t SliJohn, Hi. 7* 
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png. ttricft 'of oauiCB and effects our more di$tanc^riod lifov aad tke 

jounded view is not abk to reach From whole o£ thie life be « course* of^JetoiM 


hac^il^ted limits of our *|b^sight most 
)atti^llyittise extreme ignonince of'^our 
MCt^ destiny: the very measutesHnre 
ulcijj^ for tbe atHtiimieut of aotne worldly 
tdvaiRegc^ may ferinimile^< in consc^ 
luencee directly codtrerv to our expee^ 
atioua*; and ,lhe a^ukition: of w ob- 
eot which we think mo^ desirable, may ' 
je the occasion of somo^ circumstances 
[hat may irabitter oor days.. Observa- 
Lion of occurrences that happen con- 
stantly, should teach us to know our 
3wn blindness ; should convince us, that 
all we can do towards the forwarding of 
our prospects, is to act circumspectly, 
dihgenlly, and uprightly, in pur pecu-. 
liar staition ; which duty, when we have 
carefully performed, tlicn, as “ the race 
is not always to the swift, nor the battle 
Co the strong ;♦'* as the tendencies of the 
8econ4l causes are not uniformly in the 
same <lirocrion, but arc made subservient 
to the Divine will in the government of 
the universe ; and us Cud in his wisdom 
must know better than ourselves the con- 
dition best suited to us as beings in a 
^atc of probation ; faith bids us “ com- 
mit all our works uiUo the L(;id,” f ^’^aud 
bear the event with becoming patience. 

This submission of our will to the 
Divine utlministration, is mcommonded 
to- us by consideration not only of the 
wisdom^ but also of the goodness of 
God. 

God, who is in/initc in all perfection, 
can will nothing but the happiness of his 
creatures. If in the course of our lives 
we encounter so many difficulties, which, 
at the time of suffering, diminish our 
happiness, s^ili the gtiodness of God is 
thus to be justified . , God hath called us 
into existence, not as creUfuces of some 
few days, but as beings designed per- 
haps to continue tar so^c years in this 
world, and certainly to liyc through , eter- 
nity in a futUfO state. The Providence 
o£> God hath respect untoiK>th these con- 
ditions; and therefore, in its dispensa- 
tiona it considers not merely ,lhe present 
inMMjpt, but so ordains all eveiiu as that 
the present should be preparatory to a 


discipline br* another .whickial4|Mhw^ 
The goodness of a 

not by .ismomcntary ' induq^c^ of ^ i 

verse humour, iiot by permitting a <£i]d > 
to abandon IrimsdC^to ^pleasure, not by 
consulting only bow/ to - make pmvtaiaa 
for the morrow :• g^ pa^ntcosw 
rccts whatever is yiciouiv*jtratiis up M$: : 
child in temperate regulaility, lays the 
foundation , of his future cbai-acter by: a 
suitable system of learning, and iir ^pru- 
dence considers how to.furdish him 4frith 
some nu'ans of support, when he shall 
have arrived at years which remove him 
from parental direction. In some such 
view we should consider the* dispensa- 
tions of God. Wc arc bom for -{-.higher 
and nobler purposes than merely to eat, 
drink, ^ and perish like brute animals. 
We bax'c duties to discharge towards our- 
selves, towards our fellow-crealurcs, to- 
wards our Maker : w'c have bodies to be 
presen ed for a mature season ‘'by tem<- 
perance ; wc have souls to l^e prepared 
for spiritual improvement, ^ by various 
methods suited to uur various disposi- 
tions and various exigencies. God, in 
his goodness, appoints for us that sue- 
cession of prosperous or adverse circum- 
stances, w’iiich may best fit u$ to act as 
becomes men endued with reason, in- 
tended for sociey, and destined for im- 
moitality ; and if in this appointiiieiit the 
portion of adversity should be thegreater, 
yet faith in God's goodness will hid us 
conc|udc, tliat however unsearchable 
may be the ways uf^his providence, yn 
they must necessarily be conducted widi 
mercy and benevolence.*'^ Perhaps we 
liavc need of apparent severity to teach 
us humility: perhaps we are of tempers 
that can be kept under restraint only by 
distresses: perhaps we have been im- 
prudent, perhaps we have been indolei^, 
perhaps vft have been debauched and 
pja^igal, and now only reaping t^ 
natural fruip» of folly and negligence, of 

O See XNvine Benevedenee dpnted bj 
Dr. Balffujr^ p. 70. 101. ; aod, ItMtcbesoo on 
the Pauloaie, 8.‘?i. p, l6a, 169. Oluff. 1^. 
1769... - 

f Ad altiora qusdam et magnMoentlora, 
erode mibl, natlfuoins. Cic. da fbL L S. 
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corruption and profligacj: perhaps ^'c which, to dispute were folly, to rts)^; 
fiMiy have been attached to the things of were madness. In this acknowledgn^nii 
this wo/)d more tbdn, we ought, and arc of Ood*8 irresistible power, nci to 
DoW admonished to recollrcl that God be implied, that man shouldTlot cxert^ 
and virtue should be the first objects of to the utmost of his abilities, all his dc* 
our heart. Or put the case another ttve and reasoning, faculties, both iii 
way: Conceive a man excellent in prio- poral and spiritual concerns: the calls 
ciples and manners as the frailty of hu- of nature, the yoice' of reason, the com-^ 
man nature will admit, and yet strug* mahds of God, urge him to Udwearied 
gling with adversity. Tiiink ye that diligence in honest and religious pdr- 
God's goodness doth herein fail? As- suits; and a woe is denounci^J on that 
suredly not. The misery' of every than unprofitable servant, who neglects to 
is jiist so much as be feels It to be : but improve his talent. But by faith we are 
whoever hath devoted his soul to God* taught, that though “ there are many 
and directed his actions by the com- devices in man's heart, nev(‘rlhele«s the 
inands of religion, cxperj^ccs nbt from counsel of the Lord, ikat shall stand 


adversity a degree of sorrow in any pro- 
portion adequate to the consolations of 
piety and right conduct. Nor to such a 
man will adversity appear under the 
same view in which it is seen by persons 
indifferent to r<»ligion. In the opinion of 
him that believes and trusts in God, 
prosperity and adversity arc no marks 
either of God's favour on the one hand, 
or of his displeasure on the other. 'File 
distribution, of temporal gifts to indivi- 
duals is indiscriminate ; wealth and 
power imply n<tf merit poverty and 
low condition bespeak not demeiit; in 
these augments the best and the worst 
of men meet together. But faith looks 
beyond these transient circumstances : to 
the peace of the arising from a con- 
science void of offence towards God and 
man, it turns for its most pure, lasting, 
and tndependent happiness; ^nd in find- 
ing that, it says, In the inyst of adver- 
■sity, “ p heavenly 'Father, not 'my will, 
but thine bedeneV'f f<»'tbat will which 
created, which preserves, Which en- 
lightens, which redeems man, cannot be 
oSterwise than benevolent and good in all 
its appointments. 

By suggesting God’s power, fakh also 
gives comfort in adversity. It ascribes 
to God an absolute control over all 
creatures iii the universe'; a control 


^ OavaTOf it yt Hat xai uSo(t», ttovo; 

Hat ir^TCf xat frfWM, 'smvra •mi/ra tirivtit 

't»fd’Aanr«t( svi; ti a^iseit^AiC atm natg 
kokok* t/fi tvnh 

«Tc xttxa tfu M. Avtoxom, L* ib 1L ' 
t St.ijike, 3uuf. 42* 


and the co!)viction of this truth which* 
leads to resignation, prevents unreason- 
able muivnurs and unavailing fivtfulness. 

A full persuasion of God's oinnipotence 
affords consolation in another vjeW.^ 
However distressing may be our adver- 
sity, yet he hath power to relieve and 
reverse it. The pmud may tfeat us with 
contempt, the wealthy with insolence; 
companions of our better days m«y be 
faithless; friends may want ability to 
help us : but as in God there is nothing 
of human weakness, so on him alone 
ranSve place our reliance, confident that 
he is able to remove the evils which op- 
press us, and that he will remove them 
so far as in his wisdom and goodness He 
may judge expedient foi us. 

Such then is the influence of religious 
faith on the two leading distinctions of 
man's condition, prosperity and adver- 
sity. Let us now see its efficacy on some 
of our passions and dispositions. 

Through faith our chief joy is found- 
ed, not on temporal possessions, not on 
sensual grattfleatiuns, not on fanciful 
amusements, not on pleasures tliat are 
ffeetm^; a sound mind, an enlightened 
understanding, a pure heart, a quiet 
coiiscieuce, , domestic harmony, inter- 
course of frlentUhip, works ot benevo- 
lence, rhe exercises of iievoti(>n, a love 
of G^ and virtue, and a hope of .salva- 
tion Ibrough Kis blessed lledee'mer^ these 
are the substantial and permanent grounds 
on which the Christian builds His joy, 


* Pro?, xix* 21* 
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a joy *< tirhicli no man taketh from 

Occasidm of sorrow are to all of us 
taaaiiif61riv|i^ to most of us biiier. The 
iiiijpruclcDu^ of some frbnds, the distress 
of otkient' the sickness of some whom 
are dearly love, and the loss of others 
Who were to u$ as our own. souls ; these 
arc causes of ^ieft which, as wc can 
ndcher prevent, so neither dm we ex- 
{leriencc with cold unconcern. Faith 
doc» not condc^nn, it only regulates 
gt'icf: our feelings of humanity are not 
lo be suppressed, but they should be 
inodferatcd : reasonable imiulgenoc of 
i^kcin is craved by our nature; excess is 
forbiddcii both by nature and grace. 
That we “ sorrow not as men widioot 
hope,'' f is the precept of fakh, a^iplica- 
bic to all circumstances of worldly cem- 
cem. 

That which creates the most picrei^ 
sorrow, is the recollection of sin. On this, 
as we make farther advances in goodness, 
we look back with increasing ablionvnce. 
We stand, in our own judgment, sell-con- 
demned ; we lament our folly, our weak- 
ness, our wickedness, in the ciumnit- 
ting of offences against our conscience, 
and against tlie know<'n commands fj£ a 
righteous and gootl God. In such Sor- 
row (here can scarcely be excess; yet 
faith bids the truly penitent be comfort- 
ed ; bids them come unto Clirist for rest 
in tljcir souls ; bids them “ return unto 
the Lord, for he will have mercy on 
tkeiti; and to our God, for he will 
'abundantly parckin ihcni.” t 

Are we by nature disposexl to hasti- 
ness temper j 'which, in moinewts un- 
guarded, betrays us cither into improper 
language or violent behaviour, iiiipclling 
us to offend against established tnanners, 
and to disregard humane forbearance,, in 
some such way as will afterwrards occa- 
uiUB to us remorse and sliiaiiic ? 

Are we by nature idiiqpdsed to such 
hastiuess of temper? By *fakh we are 
Icd^to overcome this enemy, to the rc- 
l^se of ourselves and of ^1 around us. 
The -Word of God proiwunces tlius : 
* .He that is soon angry, dcaieth fool- 


♦ John, avi. t 1 ThCBi. hr. IX 

;; Isaiah, iv. 7, 


isldy/'*^ An angty man stirmjft up 
strife, and a furious man abounds Jn 
transgression." f Be not thy 

^irit to bo angry." % ** bttlerne^, 
and wrath, and anger, iiiid%amour> mid' 
c^ibspeakiag, be ptit.away fyotA you, 
with all mfdioe ; be ye kind lo oiyc 
another, tender^'hoartedy forgiving coo 
anothi^* ; even os God, for Ghrisfs soke, 
hath forgiven By faith III Oud 

we shall believe, that what W condemns 
must be sinful, what he forbids* must be 
avoided, what he counsels must be wise, 
what he commands muat be indispenfia- 
ble : and by continual reccdlection of bis 
declarations against violent passions, we 
shcdl gradually form those habits of gen- 
tleness, which sweeten the whole kiter- 
course of life, and which pcculiaiiy 
a<lom the 'Christian profession. 

Is there in our natural disposition a 
tendency to emy? A more tormenting 
passion can scarcely be harboured in 
the breast of man. On every side per- 
petually arise occasions which .. CKOtto 
uneasiness to tlie onvions person : tlic 
dourifilun^ condition of one, ^he reputa- 
tkm of another; the success bf thb, the 
general esteem of that man, areWvoi^ 
failing sources of vexatious and corrod- 
ing anxiety. Ilis own circumstances^ 
however in tliemsclves desirable, are 
o\'erlooked: his own lUtainments, of 
whuts«>cver kind they may be, give him 
wo satisfaction ; there arc those whom ho 
fancies |) to be in a bf4r(T situation, 
though of less desert, than himself; and 
on them lie Axes a jealous uikI malignant 
eye. Not so the man who is “ tmns- 
formetl in the renewing of his mind 
the spirit that is in him hath ovepcomo 
an affection so vile and so uncharitable, 
lie does not pretend to ilespisc the gifts 
of Provitkince; he knows their value, 
and is thankful for that portion of thorn 
wkicii IS conferred Upon him : but then 
he has leatiU to check every wish that 
•She liberal bounty of Gotl sliould be 


* Prov. xiv. 17. f Prov. xxix. 32, 

J Ec^. vIL'9. I Eph. iv..31- 

j| *Ocr» •€**» irx,i$(,v flr/54 7 r«v?« 

fff**. Ml* rfv MVYOi, 1|'O(0VTat 

Aristot. Rhet. L. ii. c* 10. i. 2. 
^ Rom. X4i. 2. 







limited towards others ; be has learnt to 
‘ prdsr the satisfactioas of equanimity to 
the restless agkaiions of discontent ; be 
has leamt to consider worldly posses- 
sioha^ wbi<# are deeting^ aS' Infinitely 
has Worthy his : attention than spiritual 
blessings.' . That' charity “ which suf- 
ferCth ylqng, and is bind ; which envi^th 
ikdt^ which vauttedi not itseU; and is 
not puiied dp ; whi<^ ,b<ebja««|h not it- 
self unseemlyy seeketb-^ net her>>own» is 
not easily protok^/'and^^^lbiti]^tb no 
eril; which rcjoiceth n<% in * iniquity, 
but rqjoiceth in the., truths which boar- 
ech all thiOjgSt bclie\'edi all thi^s, liopetb 
all things, endureth. .all .things if 
tliereby the advantage of a fellow-croa- 
turc nuiy reasonably be promoted ; that 
most excellent endowment, the fruit of 
God V spirit, it will be the object of ihith 
to obtain and manifest. 

Faith in God through Christ directs us 
to overcome the temptations which may 
arise, either from our own appetites, or 
Horn the corruptions of the w^ld. 

Me that bclievetii on the Son of God, 
l/ath every inducement, every motive, 
eyccy help towards the . resisting of temp- 
tati%. 

.Me hath an example of perfect virtue 
set forth for iraitktioa in the life of Christ. 
** Holy, harmless, undefiled ;'* f intent 
on the great purposes which he came on 
earth to accomplish, by no aliurements 
of worldly pleasure could our Lord be 
seduced, by.^ no proffers of power couhl 
he be divcrtcHl, by no sufferings of tor- 
ment could he be deterred from fulfil- 
ling all righteousness. It is an advan- 
tage pecuUar to Christianity ,*that wc 
have a pattern of consumlnatn excellence, 
after which we should bc.^aroful to direct 
our conduct. Tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin | our Lord hath shewm 
us^ that man, with all bis infirmities, if 
he will strive to regulate his passions,, 
and pray fervently to God for divine 
assistance, may make considerable pro- 
gress in spiritual perfection, though he 
cannot resemble Christ in unblemished 
innocence. 

He that bciieveth on the Son of 


* 1 Cor. xlii. 4. f Heb. vii. 26. 
; Hcb, iv\ U. 
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Gad, knowedt* the recbiffpense. that 
is promised’ to well-doing, 'and 
vengekdee which fthali oveimcr ; 
he' consfders that a gtoricHia|li^^ 
awaitecb him who overcoi^h rti ,tke 
OanteSt'With sin and Satan ; Eint tbat^*> 
buhuion .find '^anguish must he the doom 
of him trhef haa^ yklded his body and 
fioul'to the of corrupt' appe- 

tites-; and 'in 'defiMcfi oLavfiry warring 
which nature or gntde could give, harh 
persisted wilfully and knowingly in''troa- 
paSM. - As' by faith, Moscs« when he 
was come to years, refused to ‘'be called 
thoison^of Pharaoh’s daughter, cb'ining 
rather to suffer afflictions with the peo- 
ple' of God, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin* for a season ; esteeming the re* 
proach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures^' of kigypt; fi>r ho had respect 
unto the recompense of reward : as by 
fciith he forsook F.gypt, not fearing the 
wrath of the king, for he endnr^ vas 
seeing him who is invisible;*'* so by 
fait!) vriU he that is born of Godtelin- 
quish the iudulgciice of vicious gratifi- 
cations, fot the more pure' joy of a soul 
undcfileil, and the approbation of God. 

That promise of divine assistance 
v^ch is given “ to us, to our children, 
ta ^11 tliat are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call;*’f that 
pronrisc will he received with full assur- 
ance by faith, and will encourage us,*^!!) 
the hour of trying temptation, to sup- 
plicate our compassionate intercessor, 

“ that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace in the time of need.'*^ In our 
petitions for § worldly things, \vc know 
not whether the object ttf our prayer 
may eventually produce the greater de- 
gree of happiness, or the larger portion 
of misery; Requests therefore this 
kind, we must beg to be granted so far 
only, as Ged may foresee them condu- 
cive to difrw|9fare: but when we pray 
for the Holjr' Spirit to strengthen us 
against tlte ib^e of any teinptaiiou,. wc^ 

* Hebk xl. 34. .f Acts, ii. S9. ^ 

^ { .Heb. iv. 16. 

§ Ot/x»v /kAijuv>)crat ty ^etexuv »v«i, 

oiruff fxv aiav'tv* tvy^nfAtvif A^wy h 

uytt^ai See Plato’s Second Alcibiadet^ 
l>. 166. in £t wall’s £»lUk>n ; and that EUk 
car’s Hates 91) p. 135, 136. 
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are eonfideat-that the mt&k of ou^^peti- 
«ti«»>lciktx lead only to gobd.,. The refer- 
mrim tfp«wr ii>d,the pbofyjag of 
ftfo tb^. chief MrQlfct;^we have 
peifom at . prcpaiieioiy joWardf 

of eatvatipiir.,atfaea.to ae- 
v^mpliilimem of tbeee *efide&lwe ask for 
*4l|a^ jaWlity> wl)ic|i.;»bykfaal»)ta we have 
a^kask for 

rkoal. bloKiM, an^pih^eucih/ what 
will .'Certaimy glKaaf to our. eaitteiii 
«^pfaycrs« . “ If’ ye* beio^ cvH, -kivov^ 
.how to give good -gtfta' unto yo^t 'chil- 
.drdii, how muck more shall. your Ifea- 
>^eillly Father give. the. Holy Spirit to 
them tha^cHsk Ifmco, with 

aU their mtiriiHties, are ncverthclesa m- 
elined to, make their children happy, by 
l^nforring on them, favours wbieh may 
innocently gratify th«tn« much more will 
. God, whose most adorable attribute is 
dove* impart to us that portion of divine 
^assistance, which maybc.ncedfol tosc> 
Ciw us, from the most formidable of 
• alAraangers, tlie dangers of sin. For 
this assistance, faith will impel us to 
.pray; and the effect of ,, our prayer will 
be spiritual victory* 

• i As the prevalence of faith corrects our 
imvntd dispositions, so its strengtlteus- 
tains our infirmities of moitality. H)ok 
: to the bed of sickni'ss, and see the pa^ 
tient resignation and lively hope of a 
Christian animated by faith in God ! 
The pains of disease, however they may 
torture bim^ and force from his body 
deep groans of agony, yet they e^ccite 
not 'in his soul any tltoughts of com- 
plaint, as though God were not gracious 
in all his disi^ensations. That in the 
.midst of life we are in death; that in 
Adam all die ; that by one man sin 
entered into the worldly and death by sin, 
and so death passed upon all .^mcu, for 
that-' all have sinui^l'^f on ^tliese trutlis 
ho has frequently memtated, and has 
thus prepared himself lor an approach- 
ing dissoiutioh of his mortal body. But 
faith looks beyond the pixscnt scene : it 
egyk to the soul, " ** though in Adam all 
4ie, yet in Christ shall all be made 
alive though through the offence of 


one, manjiobe dfiail,*' yet H hyitbe^^t* 
dietiGc of one, shall many he ^loade 
righteous ^'aud as- sim hath;^rei^d 
.unto deaib^ 'evoD^^so grace idiaU reign 
through righieoMib^s ui# eteraal 
by JeauaXJhmt. oiwsvLortl/^ ' Thig/iis* 
the encoui^entent, the. comfort^ the as- 
l^riukcc which foith fof thik^ytUg 

.Christiiti, in 

claims V O death,, w^ie 

is noW ' ihy^ sting.} grave, where is 

BOW thy yiclipr^ r^f Torhim that hath 
believed >apd. sincerely, endeavoured to 
obey the Gospel, the tenors of death and 
the gra^e cannot be formi^le; For 
howevpF, upala a review of his past 
he. must feel himself humbled and eon- 
trite for maify actions which he now 
condemns; yet, he> trusts that God, for 
Chrisf asalce, will Consider repentance as 
a lecommendation » to his favour; that 
he will regard sincere and earnest eflbrts 
of amendment as ^unds for his merev, 
his approbation, his blessing I . 

ThuS'ipoworful as .foith is jn its- in- 
fluence on the various conditions, affec- 
tions, and prospects of many it> well de- 
serves the high appellations* wi^irhicli. 
it is extolled in Scripture. iMb the 
principle which first^turns us to God ; it 
is the inducement which prompts us to 
conform voun^-WiUs and actions to his 
Gospel ; » it is the spring wdience flow^ 
our most admirable virtues; it is the 
grace which adorns ihwe virtues in llid 
sight of God ; it is the ' sotirce whonoe 
we derive the most substai>tial comforts ; 
it is thet>nly solid foundation of religion 
in this world ; it is tlw only firm rock 
on whi^h we can securely rest *our“ ex- 
pcclatiou-of spiritual happiness in a life 
immortal 1 In ..faith tlierefore tovfards 
Ood, through Christ our Redeemer, ^^and 
the Holy Spirit our Sanctifier,, may we 
“ be st^fast and uninoveable; always 
abounding in holiness, that work of the 
Lord ; forasmuch as wc know that Our 
labour is not in vain in the Lord/'f 


• Rom. V. 15. 19. 21. f 1 0or.xv.55.* 
i 1 Cor. XV. 5S. 


« 8t. Luke, xi* 15. f Rom. v. 12. 
} } Cor. XV. 22. 
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«ERMON CLVIl. 

B? Geo. Ieaao Hvxtivoeokd, P.P. 

Bishop of CHoiicestcr. ' 

Od ThwakogiTine for tbe Frculs of 
tbe £Mtb< 

Realm Ikv. 12. 

Tlioq crownest the year with tliy goodness. 

There was a lav amom^ the 5em^ 
vfaick ordained that (itcy should an-> 
ntially obsefwe ^ the feast of haiwesi;'* 
and in the celeliratkm of this feast, tiiey 
were to o&t uiiito the Lord the hrrst 
fitute of the pritieipal grain, which thi^ 
had sown ia their delds/'' * The dehiga 
of this oedinance was to iropn^ss tlioir 
minds with a due sense of gcalitude for 
that goodness of Pn)videA!LT,>whieh, wMth 
caeiy returning year, gave them fruit- 
ful seasons,” and* thus ** filled their 
hearts wilh*'ibDd and gladness.” f 

Tl^rkual part of this t>]rdiiiiinci\ tbe 
wavii^ of a sheaf befocic she altar, tlie 
simplicity of Chnhktuai worship caiiuot 
adopt ; hut* it dbtniid odiopt thiUt pait 
which »« spiritual; it .shottid etii^ce 
thanhsgivinfi; to Ahm^ty God for his 
unhoused betseficence in supplying our 
xi'hnts with a cich abundanoe of herhs^ 
fruits, and ctxni. At tbis^ soascai ajf die 
year thm, Jet us inadiitale die divine 
goQ!Aness 4 as k is cKhibited m the susto- 
nance of juaii! 

Tbe Togsons of the earth aic iounenso- 
ly e.>alciid^, apd iram tbe diacraby of 
vhetr shuatiofis* are aaiposed Uj dki^ut 
dagreas af beat and cold; yet aotwilb- 
aMdiiig the wurld is to wkle^ and ks 
idhutes acceSD tsarious, theve is .seafoely 
« spot diihahiifKl by ;thc hmmaa xmus; 
whiph duns aot «pi^uoe scaae sort uf 
vcgOtabki, .peculiaoly aenummadated ^ 
tlui support of those who are placed in 
any particular quarter. The Almighty 
wijofd/'whkfa first aaidv Let the eartli 


♦ Ex. xxiii. + A<rt», xW. 1*7. 

} Autwuo* ^ 


EcTuftRs. sm^^Lyu- 

bring jgraff^ the herb yjueldjM 
and the fruit-tree yWding frvit after, jtia 
» adU confinues to jiisjko jjiiiii^ 
earth prodiictiva, either by the. oi 
ttauirai firowtb, or by means of bumajii 
industry. Whether » be feom spoptgir 
Beous fertility, or from tlve laboum 
man^ that the earth giv^ provision^ stjU 
the prake balonjs ubimaiely to Gudt 
since die iooumcrable kiqds of pUmts 
which comrihute to oyr abppojrt^ werp 
first furoi^cd with seeds, and are propa^r 
gated to us with iupre asc, by the wisdom 
And ProvulriKC of pod. U was in wU- 
doia thac be first fonoed them ; it is by 
providence perpetually that be 

continues to multiply, ml tbm 
>Vld Xruit iu dm' 

Wc wb(^iiobaUt this quarter of dm 
globe, exivrict^e the cficcU which ari^ 
from vicissitude of atmpspjicre, and sen* 
sibly fed the influence of xliniate,. 
I'hatikful shotUd we be to Gud« that.not- 
withsiancii.og this perpetual change in 
tbe air wdiidi aurrouniU us, we ye}i|ieo 
“ our barns .filled with plenty IlatU 
it |>U^a.M)d God at one season to ^Vgivjp « 
snow like wool ? iiath he scattered thp 
hoar frost like asiu's? liath he cast out 
meu’seis r ’’ X hi all tins 
scOTity .rfwvintw, the fruits of the earth 
have hemi but reUW’ded in vegetatioji,, 
they ha\ie not ibr ever their vutal 
finalities; tUoir native properties have 
been only hidden, hut not destroyed, 
lladi God aX another season caused the 
i^preadings of the clouds ? j hath he made 
diarkness his scoix^t place, hath he made 
dark wnters and ctouds pf the sky a 
pavillioR xoxLiid about himf] Vet hi 
his haiui wi^c tlto balaucmgs of. the 
clouds f yut »by ids decree was there 
a coiuiSi; for tjhe oweefiowLiug pf wa- 
ters,’’** ** so ihat rahtdcscendcd in. mercy 
on oiw huid ; not^iP the .oorrujhioa, 
but tbe gioMthamd j7i&cshmAnt of ogr 
IrMhs. This QMtsQiQf hlaatj^Vif of miidi^, 

.of draught, gradoauly asrgrted 
from Rs; tbe locust, the ranker-vmns, 
ainmgcm of,hcAVf;m, 

* GenJ. Jl» f Prov. iii. 10. 

1 PsaU cxlvii. 16. $ Job, xxxvi. 29. 

|| PsaU xrilt. 1 1. ^ Jol},xxxviI. 16. 

xxvviii. tf J.ob, .xxxvfi. I J. 
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have been mercifully kept from doing its 
injury I 

-iPhe yalu<3 of these blessings cfscapes 
our netkrCf from the frequency with 
wbich' Aey recur. Objects, wliich are 
repeatedly familiar to our view, excite 
les$ admiration : gratifications, which arc 
continiially offered to our senses, by de- 
grees lose their pleasure : and even tlie 
favours of heaven, which arc enjoyed 
without interruption, are in general re- 
ceived with a hand not uplifted, with a 
heart not attentive in gratitude to the all- 
bounteous donor. But let us reverse the 
scene of a land blessed by God's t*rovi- 
<lcnce ! let us conceive a country, where 
inclement seasons, where intemperate 
elements, where the displesujure of God 
have sorely vexed the inhabitants! In- 
stead of fertility, there will be found 
barrenness; instead of plenty will ap- 
pear dearth ; instead of the joys wliich 
proceed from sufficiency, there will pre- 
vail the anxious suspon.se which scarcity 
creatts. Cal! to your remembrance tiiut 
part of Holy Scripture which sets fortli 
the history of Joseph. What, think ye, 
must have been the condition of Jacob's 
family when the land of Canaan was 
afflicted wdth dearth ? The sons of Isr^ 
assembled in the habitation of thw 
father, to devise measures for the supply 
of provisions : but stricken as they were 
with consternation, and oppressed with 
sadness at their deplorable situation, they 
viewed each other in silence with reci- 
procal compassion, till at length their 
aged father exclaimed, “ Why do yc 
look one upon another?”^ In which 
short address the Patriarch seems to say, 

I read in your countenances the dis- 
tress of your minds; I see you are op- 
pn^cd with apprehensions lest your fa- 
milies should perish with want; the 
powers of your understanding arc weak- 
ened, the faculties of yo^ speech are 
dibabled by the horror whicli hath seized 
you; I therefore must dispel this con- 
sternation, and suggest to you the only 
expedient that can preserve us.” The 
same family meet again a second time ; 
but with this aggravation of sorrow to 


the aged P^iaich ; his son Simeon was; 
detained as a prisoner and bondman la 
Egypt. The Uunine was still sore in thn 
land ; and the quantity of corn, which 
had been heretofore purchased by the' 
sons of Jacob, was now almost exhaust- 
cd. Go ^ain (says the father) and 
buy us a Uttlc food;” buy us not^^that 
measure which in ti^es of plenty we 
might consume tvith^t stint, but that 
little supply whicli necessity requires for 
the bare preservation of our existence. 
A second purchase of corn could not be 
made, but 'at a price which Jacob var 
lued ulmo&t dearly as his own life : Ben- 
jamin, his youngest and darling son, was 
to he. sent to a country, whence the far 
tber apprehended he never would return. 
But even this price the patriarch was 
compelled to pay, so earnest were tlie 
solicitations of his other sons in their 
anxiety lest themselves and their house- 
holds should die with hunger* 

Pitiable is the sight of a family, which: 
conceiv(‘s even fears of extremp want; 
hut infinitely anorc pitiable is the lot of 
those, by whom all tlie miseries of actual 
famine are really felt. Thera is not a 
calamity incident to man more tcwible 
in its consequences than famine, and 
therefore is it frequently denounced in 
Scriptuie as a most severe threat of 
punishment for the wickedness of a peo- 
ple. We need but recollect the dreadful 
accomplishment of our Saviour's pr^ 
dictions against Jerusalem, to be con- 
vinced of the dire evils produced by fa- 
mine. I'hc Jewish historian ' tells us, 
the famine wa^,so great, that it destroyed 
all respect to doccncy, and dissolved all 
the ties of natural affection. Wives 
snatched the meat out of the mouths of 
their husbands; children, from their por 
rent); and mothers, from their infants. 
The aged who defended their bread, 
were beaten ; the women, who had con- 
cealed it, were torn with violence : nei-, 
thcr infancy nor age was treated with 
pity ; but some were put to the rack, and 
others suffered exquisite torments, that 
discovery of their food migld be forced 
from them. The dearth of a 11 wholcsoin| 
provisions was at length s\ ch, that the 
famished Jews were driver to eat what 
even the' vilest beasts* would have* re- 


* Gciuxlii. ]. 
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ftised: and to complete the scene of 
woeful desperation, a mother fed upon 
the flesh of her own child ! 

A view of the miseries sustained by 
others, sets our own happiness in a more 
striking light. When we hear that such 
arc the evils occasioned by ♦famine, and 
then ‘reflect on the competency of food 
witli which w’c arc supplied, mir hearts 
4rc lifted up with fervent gratitude to the 
Almiglity, and with the Psalmist we say, 
“ O that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness, and declare the wonders 
that he doeth for the children of men ! 
for he satisfieth the empty soul, and 
fillcth the hungry soul with goodness.*'-}- 
Thc royal psalmist, in another pas- 
sage, has thought it neither unworthy of 
particular notice, nor degrading the dig- 
nity of his subject, to inontion in express 
terms the gniiii of wheat as a most valu- 
able gift of Provideiicc.t And in imita- 
tion of Ps. Ixx\i. the devout author of 
Ps. cxlvii. [whether Ncheiniah or llag- 
gai] has praised Cod for filling the 
land of Judea, with the finest of wheat.'*^ 
The people of Judea, like the inhabi- 
tants of this our country, were much 
given to agriculture ; with singular pro- 
priety therefore were iboy rcmiiulcd of 
that, which above all things best repays 
the labour of the husbandman. 

There is moreover an especial maik of 

S rovidence, which we of this land should 
iscrvo, in the nature and fruitfulness of 
the grain, that contributes chiefly to our 
support. “ It is w'orthy the noting, 
(says an ingenious || naturalist,) that 
wheat, which is the best sort of grain, 
of which the purest, most savory and 
wholesome bread is made, is patient of 
both extremes, heat and cold; growing 
and bringing its seed to maturity, not 
only in temperate countries, but also, on 
the one hand, in the cold and northern ; 
on the other, in the hottest and most 
southerly.’' Nor is it less observable, 
and not to be coinmemoiated without 


♦ « idAKOEPTOE is Homer's ex- 

j^retsion; Od. xviii. 34. ** MAi.£dUADA Fames./' 
Virgil's; ^n. vi. 276. 

f Psal'.cviir S. ^ Psal. Ixxxi. 16 . 

^ Psal. cxlvii. 14. 

l|Rayip,tP4i and DerliaiOi B, it, eh. xi. 


acknowledgment of the diving bcnigintj' 
to us, that (as ♦Pliny rightly noU») no-^ 
thing is more fruitful than wheat. If 
Plhiy, a heathen, could make this fer* 
tility of wheat' argumentative of the 
bounty of God to man, making such 
plentiful provision for him of that whicli 
is of most pleasant taste and wholesome 
nourishment, surely it ought not to be 
passed over by us Christians without no* 
ticc-taking and thanksgiving.^’ 

Nor should this gift of Providence be 
received with less gratitude, because it is 
to be sought with much labour, and to 
be acquired with unwearied industry : 
on the contrary, we should be the more 
thankful for every blessing, in proportion 
to the pains which were necessary to- 
wards the^ttainment of it : for every ob» 
jeet becomes more valuable to the pos- 
sessor, when labour has been the price of 
acquisition; and it gratifies the mind 
with the most satisfactory pleasure, tr> 
reflect that the blessing of God. has pros- 
pered our labour. Indewl, the goodm^^ 
of God is manifested in this very ap- 
pointment, that industry should be a law 
of our nature, should be a condition in- 
dispensable for the supply of our neces- 
for, in conscrjiienre of this disp(*.n- 
sation, the health ot' the body is invigo^ 
rated, the powers of the mind arc called 
forth into action, f various arts are culti- 
vated, and social happiness exceedingly 
improved. 

Wherever the human species is found 
to subsist entirely by any other means, 
and in no degree by the fruits of the 
earth, there tljc state of mankind is com- 
paratively wretched ; % for their manners 
arc savage, their minds indolent, their in- 
ventions few, their intercourse with each 
other limited ; but no sooner is the art 
of raising a proportion of sustenance 
from the fruits of the earth introduced 


* Triiico nihil est ferlilius; hocei natura 
tribuit, quoniam eo maxiind alat hominem. 

Pl. Nat. Hist. 1., xviii. c. 10. 
f TJt varias usus meditando extunderet artes 
Paulatim, et sulcis frumenti quereret herbam, 
£t sHicis ^nis abstrusum excuderet ignein. 

ViRG. O. i. lia. 
t See I Forster’s Observations, made during 
a Voyage round the World, p.373. £d«117&k 
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tnd established ^rnong a pdoplc, thiih 
th^ir condition becomes more happy, be-: 
cause fitbrc' productive of' those enjoy- 
ments Trhich arc* suited to the nature 
of man* The chief ^spring of those en- 
joyments is the exercise of industry: 
God hath appointed that to be the 
source, urhence a considerable share of 
our happiness should be derived. And 
Aus it is, that cveiy man may be very 
instrumental to his own comfort: for 
though God alone is the author and 
giver of all good things, }'et he dispenses 
not his favours without some condition 
to be performed on our part : he re- 
quires the ccncurrtmcc of inan*s indiis-* 
try as a rcconimciidatiou to his divine 
benignity • but when man hath perform- 
ed alljth:^ his powers will enable him to 
execute, then heaven will be giucious, 
and by infinite means of Providence will 
so direct the course of affairs, that suc- 
cess shall be the reward of our painful 
endeavours. It is God, “ that visiteth 
the earth and blesscth “ that pre- 

parcth their corn,'' — that crowneth 
the year with his goodness;" yet he 
docs this not for the indolent, but for the 
industrious : for “ He that tilleth bis 
land, shall be satisfied with breadf^J 
and “ the thoughts of the diligent tend 
only to plenteousncss J but ‘‘ the slug- 
gard, who will not plough by reason of 
the cold, shall beg in harvest, and have 
nothing || an idle soul shall suffer 
hunger;"^ “ he that lovoth pleasure 
shall be a poor man,” ** 

That man is endowed with discern- 
ment capable of distinguisliing the dif- 
ferent seasons; that he can ascertain 
when it is proper to begin the difterent 
works ”ncccssafy "towards preparing' for 
his sustenance ; that he hath ingenuity 
to discover ails by wjiich to make ready 
his food, and to render it more salubrious 
than it would be if taken wthout prepara- 


^ If there be any one state, better than 
all others, fbr supplying these wants, this state 
of an Others, must needs be most natural.’* 

Sea Hasris’s DmtogM ^noerniug Bappmesu 
Part 1. p. 149. 17€5. 

+ Psal. Ixv. 9, 10. 12. J Prov. xii. II. 

9 Prov. xxi. 5. II Piov. xx. 4. 

^ Prov.xixtU. Prov. xxi, 17. 


tioB, should also excite our ^atitudc; 
for in the language of Isaiiu, nis> 
Ood doth instruct him to discretion, and 
doth teach him.*** Had> man been only 
led like other living creatures to the fd^« 
best suited to his nature, even that had( 
been a proof of divine Frovidenoo ; but 
when to this instinct ate Odded faculticst* 
wliicli no brute creature possesses^ and 
knowledge of arts, which by no brute 
creatures are attainable, the paternal 
goodness of God towards his creature 
man is abundantly heightened, and sig- 
nally displayed. It is therefore man's 
duty to testify his sense of gratitude to 
his gracious Creator, by every possible 
act of thanksgiving, piety, and virtue, 
which can become a servant of God most 
truly sensible of the manifold blessings- 
conferred upon him. 

Wo, who live in the glorious light of 
revelation, can never be at a loss to 
know what acts God, for Christ’s sake^ 
will deem acceptable in his sight. 

By Christ, “ let us offer the 'sacrifice 
of praise to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of our lips, giving tn^ks in his 
name.” f Not to praise God, and not 
to give him thanks, is in eSect either to 
deny or to dissemble that God is our 
prescncr. 

By Christ, let us present oiir bodies, a 

living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unk> 
God, which is our reasonable service. % 
The thoughts of our souls, thO strength of 
our bodies, the desires of our hearts, 
must be all consecrated to him, ai^ di- 
rected in obedience to his supreme will ; 
it is our spiritual and rational service 
thus to devote to Almighty God those 
powers whicli from him we have re- 
ceived; received for nobler purposes 
than merely to indulge in sensual plea- 
sures, and to live unmindful of the God 
that made us. 

To do good and to communicate, 
forget not;* for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased.” J Charity and benefi- 
cence to all persons in distress, arc duties 
particularly inculcated by the Gospel; 
and a rcivard is promised to acts of kind- 


* Isaiah, xxviii. 25. f Heb. xiii. 15. 
I Bom, xii. 1. ^ Heb. xhl. 15. 
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ncs$, which, in obedience to GodV com- 
mands, «fe done to th^ ihdigent and 
unfbittiaate. Those; who in a more 
esj^iai manner have cause to thimk 
God' that ** he erownetfa the year with 
his goodness/’ those *to whom their 
fruits have yielded abundant increase, 
should ftmember the charge given fay 
St. Panl, ^ that they do go^, that tbev 
be rich in good works, reddy td diativ 
botc, willing to communicate, laying up 
in store for themselves a goed foundation 
against the time to come, thtet t;)icy may 
lay hold of eternal life.*’* Thus should 
the wealthy shew their gratitude, and not 
adopt that thoughtless s^uiity of the 
Mvotldly-mindcd person, whom our Sa- 
tiout represents as saying within himself, 
^ Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry .”f This is the 

language of presumptuous self-suffi- 
ciency, the conduct of inconsiderate 
folly ; for should the voice of God say unto 
the rich man, this night thy soul shall be 
required 6( thee, then whose shall those 
things be«that thou hast provided 
shomcl death snatch him suddci^y from 
the world, then will his impiety towards 
God, and his inhumanity towards his 
Icllow-crcaturcs, be among the sins which 
will merit the divine displeasure. # 

The necessity of observing thesfe and 
iAl other Christian precepts, arises not 
only from their own real intrinsic excel- 
lence and reasonableness, but also from 
the pn)spect of a future state, which our 
Saviour has described in a parable allu- 
sive to our present subject, and which 
he thus explains : that soweth the 

good seed is the son of man : the field is 
the world : the good seed are the chil- 
dren of the kingdom ; but the tares arc 
the children of the wicked one: the 
enemy that sowed them is the devil : the 
harvtcst is the end of the world : and the 
reapers are the angels. As therefore the 
fares am gathered and burnt m the fire, 
€0 shall it be in the end of tliis world. 


* ITim. vi. 18. f St. Luke,xii. 19. 
]; Si.Lukp, xii. 120. 

^ 'Aut qnl divltiis soli incobuerc repertis 
Ncc partem posuere suis. 

ViRG. i£ni vhc>10» 


The son of man shall send forth bis an-^ 
gels, and they shall gather out of ki» 
kingdom «di tbipga that oiepd, aad them 
which do inkfuity; and shail cast tfaeiw 
into a furnace of finr, whece AsH be 
wailing and gnashing of tceth<« Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun, in the kingdom of their fotber.*** 
That with honest and good heartt, 
when we have heard the wptd of God, 
wc may keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience ;”f that with a love of in- 
tegrky, a reverence for Christ's religion, 
a resolution to follow it amidst all the 
difficulties and all the trials which must 
attend a state of probation; that our 
spiritual harvest of faith and good works 
may render us the objects of God^s br 
vour, should be our first and ; snort 
earnest prayer: but when wo. have 
sought " tlie kingdom of God and his 
righteousness,’':^ when we have suppli- 
cated the Almighty for divine grace 
to assist our spiritual wants, we may 
then innocently and properly our 
petitions to the author and giver of all 
good things, ** That our sons may grow 
up as the young plants, and that our 
dmightcrs may be as the polished corners 
Of-^me temple ; that our garners may be 
full and pkntapus with all manner of 
store : that ouc sheep may bring forth 
thousands and ten thousands in our 
streets : that our oxen may be strong to 
labour: that there be no decay; no 
leading into captivity, and no <x>mpiam- 
ing in our streets. liappy are the peo- 
ple that are in such a case ; yea, btessed 
arc the people who have the Lord for 
their 


♦ St,Mat.ih. xiii. :3V. f St. LukcJ viii. 15* 
{ St. Matth. vi» 83. § cxliv. 12^ 
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ttr 0£o« IsAac HuNTiiroFonD, D.D. 

Bjsliop Glottcwten 

Godtbe /Mrigiiuil Atttitor of all Bles- 
sings enjoyed by Man. 

2 Coa.x. 17. 

He t;hat glorieth, let him glory in the Lord 1 

By continual intercourse wUh ol^ects 
of senjse, .and, familiar habit of receiving 
Aa manifold Messings of life through ihe 
Uitervention of second causes* we fre- 
quently B^lect to carry back our thoughts 
4 o that original Author of all existence* 
by whose law Uic works of creation were 
ordained and constituted ; and we ascribe 
to powers* which ai^e but God's iostrtk 
mtnts, that tribute of praise which in 

C er port should be assigned to God 
elf! .I'hc economy of Divine Pro- 
vidence* by the agency of second causes* 
ia indeed .wonderful* and abundantly dis- 
plays the .wisdom and goodness of that 
Almighty. Being* by whose appoinfanont 
it was es^Iishcd : it is how'ever requisite* 
that. We should not acquiesce in barely 
extolling the mecM by which blessings 
arc imparted to mankind ; it is the part 
of humility* and the business of piety* 
to .look with gratitude towards tiie Author 
of those, means* and to refer all bodily, 
local* .temporal* mental, and spiritual 
.adv^tag^s ultimately to God, as the 
primary and principal sourc^rom w hence 
they all flow. * 

In contemplating . man, wc are natu- 
rally ^led to consider him in the first place 
as a creature endowed with singular 
properties in the constitution of his frame. 
In every part* of him appears visibly 
the - hand of a Creator, who, with ex- 
quisite arrangement, Ims admirably dis^ 
*Pi>sed the several members of the body 
in a manner best calculated to serve 
each its I'es^K^ctivc ends. By due exer- 
tion, every organ and every limb of the 
body acquires insensibly additional per- 


* Ste Xenophou’s Mtmoiolnlia. hl)»i, c, i. 


£Mtlon; ihsomudi that in men habi- 
tuated* either thtou^ necessity or choice, 
rather to active than sedentary em^oy- 
ments* arc seen instances of ^ility and 
strength* which are almost^. inctediUo. 
Vet.in the possession of these .properties, 
what has maa to boast f Only, mat in 
this* as in odicr circunistances* he. is^ 
|i 6 ed by God with powers design^cd iiist 
tor scl&preo^vation* and then for tte 
benefit of his species. Commend bim 
ever so much for tlie laborious practice 
by which he has attained uncprainon uso 
of bis bodily faculties ; admire him, as 
you please* for the firmness of his con- 
texture* or the proportions of his stature ; 
yet* after all* whence does he receive it, 
tlmt he is made capable of extraordim^ 
eflbrts* and that he jappeais superior 
in external formt The phcck of the 
languid* the couch of the infirm* the bed 
of the sick* will often remind us of a 
duty, which in the vigour of health wo 
are apt to forget.: if reason and religion 
arc not heard* the harbingers of death 
at least will . admonish ns that* as firsS 
of all from God we deriviSd ability to 
attain any corporeal advan&gcs* so con- 
sequently on God we must depend for 
the longer or shorter continuance of 
them. Without his will* we could not 
have begun ; without liis will^ we cannot 
preserve our existence; where Uien is 
there room for boasting in outward ex- 
cellencies ? That they arc ornamental* 
that they are bcneficiaF to the possessor 
of them, is unquestionable ; but equally 
unquestionable it is, that the possessor 
of them is indebted for them originally 
to his Maker ; if therefore in health and 
strength he be disposed to glory, let him 
glory also in the Lord as in the Giver of 
them. 

The regions of the world are widely 
extended and infinitely diversified. In 
different climates are found varieties, not 
only in productions of inanimate nature, 
but in the human species. Countnes;): 
there arc, where. m^^n appear in a con- 
dition worse than that of brute beasts. 
Without giiitncnts to* cover,' or huts to 
slicltcr tliem* tliey endure the severities 

•f El (4Xt\a U^tpTtpo; 0i»; tn troi Toy* rru/m.-. 

Ho.m. II. i. ] ‘a. 
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of inclement seasons; and totally ignorant 
oT all arts, they subsist on food pre- 
carious and scanty. 

Removed but u small distance from 
the barbarism of these, arc others who 
are dad in the skins* of scarmonsters, 
who support life by the most nauseous 
aliment, who shlvei; under hovels rudely 
constructed, and who themselves seem so 
conscious of their own misery, that they 
occupy their thoughts with little else 
than reflexion on their want and wretch- 
edness. 

• Rising above tlicm, in other parts of 
the globe, aie men, who do indeed ex- 
liibit proofs of ingenuity in the cultiva- 

of useful arts, and who ctijoy many 
comforts of social intercourse; yet still 
Tctainingthc savage ferocity of unsubdued 
passion, they satiate their revenge by 
exercising the most horrid cruelties on 
the victims* of their fury, and complete 
tlic scene of inhuman triumph by feasts 
of the foulest and most abominable 
Jiature. 

But leaving regions still barbarous, let 
ais come td nations that profess them- 
<8clvcs civilibcd. Of them, are many 
within our knowledge that experience not 
^he inestimable blessings wc enjoy ; they 
^havc neither the same freedom^ nor the 
same security, nor the sainc^ reciprocal 
whelps, nor the same general sense of 
rectitude, nor the same lights of reason, 
Aor the same truths of religion, imparted 
to them, which are difl'uscd uiiivc>rsally 
through the land wc inhabit. In the 
'Comparison of our own with innumcra* 
hlc other nations, wc surely liuvo luducc- 
. rnents irresistibly strong for loving with 
deep attachment, and for extolling with 
, hpiiest pride, the country in which wc 
arc born, protected, and clierislied. 

.But let us ask, by whose appointment 
. has it so befallen us, tliat this should be 
■the place of our nativity ? The choice 
of situation, in which we would act our 
'pah on tlie globe, was clearly not given 
to us, nor were the fathers that begat us 
enabled to fix on the spot where they 

• would be born. God alone could oi'daiii 
•for. pur ,^icestors,. could oidain for us. 


that in this particular quarter of the wbrld 
we should appear to fulfil the several 
purposes for which we m erpat;^. To 
God therefore" sbouTd dur* Aahks be 
giycn^ that our existence Wi ita- origin 
amidst numberless local advantages ; ani 
when our hearts swell with a natural, 
and surely pardos^ble, exultation in the 
name of our country, let ihein- ^so -be 
warmed wiUi giratitude towai^ the Lord, 
by whose destination we b^ong to this 
country. 

For the due preservation of tliat order, 
without which the chief ends of human 
society could hot be answerc^; (since 
without order, neither property nor per* 
son could be secure, as neither polifical. 
nor moral, nor religious advantages coula 
be derived from the lawless as$einbl*g* 
of ungoverned multitudes ;) Cor the due 
preservation of that order, it is the divine 
appointment, evidently manifested in the 
constitution and history of man through 
all ages, tliat in every kingdom, not 
absolutely barbarian, Uicrc should bef 
inequality of condition. That there 
should be high undilow, 'rich and poor, 
in the same society, is a decree of tbh 
Almiglity fixed and uniform, as that 
there should be young and olU ; disparity 
of circumstances is establislied by God's 
wdll on gmunds as immoveable, and on 
reasons as wise, us disparity of age. To 
repine under an arrangement which never 
cun . be altered so long as there subsists 
the same relation between causes and 
eflccts which is now ordaiiu'd ; to mur- 
mur that we cannot all have the sanre 
opulence, or pow’er, or dignity, were a 
folly as capable, and a dissatisfaction 
;is unreasoftble, as it would be to com- 
plain that the lieaven-s did not always 
shed upon us the genial in(lu«»ce of 
warm suns and serene skies. Our wis- 
dom and duty is to acquiesce in the 
gencial law of distinct ranks, in which 
man is formed to experience the greatest 
degree of happiness. 

But submission of this kind to an uoi- 
vci-sal appoiatiuent, by no means pre> 
eludes the fair, just, and honest endea- 
vours of individuals, to amend the con- 
dition, and rise from the rank in which 


See Forster’s Observations m^de dui’iu£[ a 
Vo\a£c round the World, Sect, iv. 
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Ihcjf are born. Industry in our calling, 
^whatever it may be, Is another law of 
our fiatiife forcibly binding as rcsigna- 
tipn. both atd to be taken together : 
the talents which arc given us imist be 
diliffynfly exerted ; but the ofl’oet of such 
exertion bust be left to the disjjosal of 
that over-ruling powet which nothing 
^luman can possibly controul. If in the 
course of our labours we meet with 
prosperity, we have abundant cause to 
be thankful; thankful to friends, who 
have given us support, but more thank- 
ful to God, by whom those friends were 
raised un for us. Yet the language of 
world is after another mode. \Vc 
loud in commending our ‘own appli- 
cation/ we estimate our services at a 
Jhi^h value ; we talk of our foresight, our 
conjlfctures, our calculations ; we exult 
in What we tcfTm a liicky chance, a for- 
tunate accident. 

Humility and piety forbid self-arro- 
gance, and direct the thinking mind to 
'Something higher tiian an issue merely 
fortuitous. ‘ They impel us indeed to 
omit no single ctr^mstancc. by which 
the duty of our stafmn may bo zealously 
and conscientiously discharged ; but 
then, in every happy event, they prompt 
us to recollect, that from God came the 
powers which have enabled us to con- 
ceive prudent measures, from God came 
the success in which our enterprises 
kave terminated ; when therefore wc 
would glory in our temporal concerns, 
we should glory in the Lord by w hose 
Providence both tlie means and the end 
have been dispensed to us ! 

That wludi entitles man to distinguish- 
ed superiority over the briit^ creation, is 
the tiiculty of reason. In tlie use of 
powers merely animal, man is confessedly 
inferior to many beasts of liie field. But 
God, in having given him a mind capa- 
ble of reason, lias imparted that which 
is the foundation of man’s dominion over 
creatures irrational, th:il which is the 
spring of all his necessary, useful, and 
ornamental arts, that which improves, 
udorns, and (^alts his nature, above 
every species iiihiabiting this globe*, that 


Jf^fiaaXcnopUon’s Memorabilia, lib. i. c, 4. § 13. 
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which disctp'c. i to him the existence of 
an Almiglify Being, who' alone formed 
the universe, that which points out to 
him the duties of mtitude and obedi^ce 
towards the fiithetuf all men, and maker 
of all things! 

The degrees in which the faculty of 
reason shews itself either more strongly 
or faintly, depend on an infinite variety 
of causes not at our own command. 
Uifference in the proportion cf" those 
abilities which we call natural, and 
arc altogether the immediate gifts of 
God, dideiuiice in education, difference 
in practice, difference in country, diffe- 
rence in climate ; all these circumstances 
influence the mind with varieties of force, 
and produce varieties of effect in lhcr“^' 
actual exertion and general application 
of the reasoning faculty* Rut these 
differences can no mon* be avoided »>y 
man, than difference ol sod, position, 
and produce, can be avoided by tho 
earth. Tlie mind of every man, indeed, 
commonly speaking, has by nature a 
capacity for improving its reasoning 
faculty ; but whether that capacity shall 
rerei\o jiropcr aids, or to w^at extent it' 
shall be carried if duly assisted, no one 
ill the first instance can for himself 
choose. In the lowest ^tate of degraded 
nature, man scarcely appears to have 
begun exerting his capacity ; in a con- 
dition raised but little above the lOWest, 
he is still found indolent, stupid, and 
insensible ; in situations somewhat supe- 
rior to these, his capacity extends fo 
no wider limits than to the ait of provid- 
ing subsistence, and of defending himself 
against dangers. In countries civilised 
tlie means of instruction, the .opportuni- 
ties of mental exercise, leisure for inven- 
tion, observation, and reflection, neither 
are nor can be given to all alike. And 
even if these advantages could be distri- 
buted in equal proportions, yet ardour of 
genius, strengtli of imagination, quick- 
ness of appi'cliension, and depth of pene- 
tiution, could by no art of man be alike 
communicated. God is the first Creator 
of our mind, and on his will depends 
the disposal of us to situations where thu 
capacity of ihc mind shall attain gicater 
or le^s perfection in iLs faculty ofreasbii. 
Docs any possess extraordinary abilities? 
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He is g'lfted by God. Is any educated 
in useful learning ? It is God who pro* 
vides, for him either p^urents or bene- 
factors, by whose bencficcncG he is so 
instructed. Is any furnished with nfeatis 
of cultivating his mental powers more' 
advantageously than others ? The train 6f 
events which may have led to such oppor* 
tunities, was directed by the counsel and 
pemfiision of God. A re the country and 
climate where any is bom, better* suited 
than otliei^s for exertions of the mind ? 
It was God’s appointment that in a region 
thus favourable he should happily exist. 
The previous circumstances which chiefly 
conduce to difference in the faculty of 
ceasoD, being thus under-God’s direction, 
and gracious dispensations of his Provi- 
.^cnce, to his goodness should the first 
praise be ascribed, by those w'ho have 
been cnajited to improve their mind, 
and instflh of that vanity which too 
usually tarnishes the beauty of superior 
attainments, should be adopted a humble 
sense of gratitude to the God who 

giveth man understanding;” and an 
acknowledgment that in the divine bles- 
sing is the •original cause, from which, 
to one man rather than another, arc im- 
parted greater measures of mental endow- 
ment. 

That man should be religious, pro- 
ceeds as much from the constitution of 
his nature, os that he should bo social 
or imitative. Observation on man in 
resent and past ages proves that he, and 
c alone of the beings in tliis w'orid, is 
formed to practise religious duties. l^>r 
however ignorant of religious principles 
the most barbarous savages may bo, and 
however indifferent to religious service 
the presumptuous and conceited, the 
cureless and dissipated in civilized nations 
may appear, yet these constitute but a 
comparatively small part of mankind ; 
and, it would be equally false to con- 
clude^ either frpm the ignorance of the 
one, or the indiilerencc of the other, 
again^ the general tendency of mankind 
to religion, as it would he to coucludc 
that, l^ausc savages arc wild, theveforc 


♦ See Arisint. nig* n9X*T. 7. 7» Abbe du Bos# 
pA(tiuc,ie, 17. 


men are not bom for society * and be- 
cause thoughtless persons nev<r reQect, 
therefore men arc not born to follow rea- 
son. • Arguing from experience founded 
oil facts, wc arccouvinc^, beyond possi- 
bility oif doubt, that God intended man 
to be a religious creature. Much of 
man’s happiness depends on his (jiiltiva- 
tion of religious principles, and obser- 
vance of religioifs duties ; and this hap- 
piness will be greater or less, is propor- 
tion as the system of religion, which we 
may have embraced, is more or less pure. 
With respect to ourselves, wc have a 
system calculated in every part of it to 
promote private and social happiness, by 
enforcing all that wc can diink i^r call 
virtue. Christianity sets forth ^to us, 
that there is an Almighty God, will 
recompense every one in a future state, 
according to the goodness he has exer- 
cised in this life : tliat there is an Eter- 
nal Son, Avho intercedes for the return of 
God’s favour to such as arc sincerely 
penitent for transgressions : that there is 
a sanctifying spirit, who, by his influence 
on the soul, assists ^cry one that devout- 
ly ami earnestly prays for help. We arc 
encouraged in the fint in.stancc never to 
swerve from our duty, by consideration 
that the recompense will be proportioned 
to our degrees of perfection: wc arc 
then prevented from abandoning our- 
selves to despair afler tlie commission of 
sin, by promise of pardon Upon unfeign- 
ed rejientance and actual relinquishing 
of wicked practices : and we arc lastly 
assured, that divine aid will strengthen 
our natural weakness in the hour of 
temptation to do wrong, if wc will but 
lift up our souls in earnest supplication 
to heaven] Nothing is here omitted, 
that can be done for the inducement of 
i*ational agents to live in the habits of 
virtue and piety, 'riie rewards are dis- 
tant, that man may act with a more free 
choice in determining on tlic line of con- 
duct he will pursue. Pardon is given 
to repentance, that man may not, after he 
has done wrong, think it then unavailable 
to amend his life. Assistance spiritual 
is imparted to the suppliant, lliat his 
cndeavoui*s to be virtuous may be cairied 
into effect. In essence, so pure, m rites 
so plain, Christianity bespeaks its divine 
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•origin, and exceeds ever^ system of re* 
ligion that has hithexto ap{)cai'ed in the 
known world. 

Under this system wc are living ; but 
,by whose appointment i How comes it 
that we, like our pagan ancestors, arc 
not sacrificing unto idols? Whence is 
it, &at our children, liko those of the 
Ammonites, do not pass through tlie fire 
to Moloch ? From what cause does it 
ultimately proceed, that through a suc- 
cession of agc*s the liglit of the gospel 
hath shined upon this nation, hath dis- 
pelled the darkness of gross superstition, 
bath banished idl rites of horrid cruelty, 
hath established a mode of warship more 
spiritual tlian ceremonial ? The dispen- 
sation of Providence, which ordained 
thati Christianity .should be preached 
here, neither wc nor our ancestors de- 
vised ; fiorn the counsel, the mercy, and 
blessing of the Almighty it originated, 
that we should be called to a knowledge 
of the true God, and of his Christ, whom 
ho sent to reform and red<?cm us. When 
therefore wc recollect, as we often should 
recollect, the cxcillence of our religion, 
so infinitely superior to all others ; when 
we glory, as with reason wc may do, in 
being a people to whom arc commu- 
nicated divine truths, which trom many 
regions of the globe are yet concealed ; 
wc should glory in the Lord, through 
whose peculiar favour the gospel was im- 
parted to our forefathers, and by them 
has been delivered down to us. And 
thus nnicli for advantages of a spiritual 
nature in a general view. 

How fnr individually through his 
Christian course each man receives the 
aid of divine grace, every one, by com- 
paring his own thoughts and actions with 
the precepts of the gospel, must judge 
for himself. That God gives ability, and 
that man has a great work to perform, 
arc truths equally certain : but to what 
extent the divine grace operates, and in 
what degree the endeavours of man must 
1)C exerted, no one can determine for 
another, and perhaps few for themselves. 
From analogy of wliat is manifest in the 
natural world, where on different persons 
different bodily advantages arc evidently 
bestowed; and from the language of 
Scripture aUo, which plainly intijuatcb 


that the Holy Spirit will add grace to 
some dispositions, but will forsake otheia*; 
we may infer that there exists a dif- 
ference in spiritual, no* less than in enr- 
poreaL endowments. lias any man a 
clearer conception of gospel evidences^ a 
firmer faitli in the gospel promises, u con- 
science more alive to the culls of religion, 
a more earnest solicitude to obey God, 
and a manner of thinking anA*acting 
more conformable with the dictates of 
temperance, justice, and piety ; has arty 
man these qualities in a measure beyoi^ 
others 1 tlien he may be assured that the 
divine assistance has been communicated 
to him. Whether by the agency of se- 
cond causes, or whether by direct iofiu*^ 
ence on the soul, such assistance is com- 
municated, still it is from the Lord that 
he derives such blessing, and his gloxy 
should be not in his own ajWts, bat in 
that help which cometh friVUte Lord. 

And now, upon a review of what hgs 
been said, it appears, that as irtan is to 
himself the original cause noifher of the 
strength or health which ho enjoys, nor 
of his being born in any pMicular place 
or country, nor of the •circuJlistaiices 
w'hich have concurred with his own la- 
bours to promote success, nor of th<^ 
powers with which his mind is endowed, 
nor of his being enlightened by Chriisti- 
anity, nor of his ability to live conform- 
ably with the gospel ; it follows, that in 
every stage of his life he is dependent on 
the Suprenic disposer, director, and con*^ 
troller of all things. 

The duties arising from this state of 
dependence arc, gratitude towards fte 
giver of the blessings which at present 
we enjoy, and prayer for such a continu- 
ance of divine favour, as may seem to 
God's unerring wisdom best calculated 
for our<|^cneral happiness. 

It is farther evident, that the method 
of God's Providence towards man is, 
commonly speaking, to impart capacity 
for improving his condition. Thus in the 
faculties of his body and mind, and in 
advantages temporal and spiritual, man, 
among a civilised pco])le, by due exer- 
tion of the capacity allotted him, and 
proper employment of the means offered 
him, is enabled by God to raise his 
nature from a falleu aud degraded to a 
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raiovalcd and comparatively dignified the ChiUtiaii dispensation durii^ the 
^ale. pjx»icnt cojifiiiod state of his intdlectual 

The duties arising from tliis dispen- facultiesi yet, comparatively speaking, 
nation thank^ving to Cod propor-* it was but little better than mere igno« 
fionabieto the abilities and opportunities ranee, when^ contrasted with tliat more 
with which each person is furnished, and clear and more, perfect undei'^tauding of 
diligence in making the utmost improve- . Divine truths, .which would enlighten his 
ment possible of the several. talents with mind when its. powers were more enlarged 
which he is entrusted. God is amoral in a future life, the -concerns of ^hich 


governor, and will do right : Unto 

whomsoever much is given, of liim 
“ shall much be required*/^ 

Lastly, it is evident, that as man is 
formed for the exercise of reason, the 
invention of arts, the comforts of soc'iety, 
the observance of moral duties, the know- 
ledge, prsi^tice, and rewards of religious 
service, he has abundant reason on these 
accounts to glory in his pre-cmincncc 
above the brute creation, conscious to 
himself tlm^ifs species is peculiarly fa- 
voured bpib .goodness of his Creator : 
yet at the same time he has greater 
reason for referring the ultimate glory to 
the Lord, since by Him, and through 
Him, arc either given or denied, cither 
continued ot withdrawn, all the facul- 
ties which 'are the ornaments of our 
nature. 


SERMON CLIX. 


By Geo. Isaac IIuNxixoroRi), D. D. 

Bishop of Gloucester. 

Oa the difTerent Sentiments which 
are entertained at diSerent Periods 
of our Age. 

I Cor. xiii. 11, 

m 

When I was a Child, 1 sfiakc as a Child, 1 
uoderstood as a Child, 1 thought as a Child ; 
but when I became a Man, 1 put away 
childish Things. 

The immediate design of the Apostle 
in the uie of these expressions, was by 
an apt similitude forcibly to represent, 
that whatever might be his knowledge of 


would be alt<^thcr ^irituaL But the 
words may be taken by us in a literal as 
well as a figurative sense ; and we may 
first apply them to the purpose of re- 
marking the dilfcrent^ conceptions of 
the same objects, which men of serious 
reflection entertain at different periods of 
uieir ago. 

The law, which regulates and per* 
vadcs this system of the universe, to 
which we belong, is that nothing con- 
nected with it should be at once f per* 
feet. Accordingly w'e sec that mature 
improvement is the result of progressive j: 
advances, carried on from beginnings 
commonly slight and inconsiderable, and 
pursued to the utmost extent of refine- 
ment, which the condition of things now 
existing, and the peculiar qualities of 
the object to be improved, arc capable 
of admitting. In the; works of Divine 
Creation, as in those of human art, the 
force of this law is equally observable. 
Whether wc look to the inanimate or 
animate parts of the globe, we shall find 
this decree operating with uniform influ- 
ence j. Before we can gather the full 
car of corn, wc must patiently wait to 
sec first the tender blade, .and then the. 


♦ The Spaiueh proverb says, a wife man 
changee hie mind, a /qoI never xvUL 

Sl'BCTAT. No. 78. 
f Sec Bp. Butler’s Analogy, Part 11. ch. iv. 
p. 1^81,282. edit. 6tti. 

X Omnium eniiu rcrum priucipia parvasun^; 
Red huis progressionibiis iisa augentur: nec 
sine causA : in primo enim ortii iiic»t tenctitas 
ct mollitios qiiasdam, ut iiec vklere opiumas 
nec Agere possint: virtuilsenim beataeqiie vitof 
(queduo inaxumd expetenda kuiu) serins luipcn 
adparet. Multo ctiam serins ut planj», qtiaUa 
sint, inteliigaiitur. Cic. de Finibus, l.v. 21. 

§ It is plainly noi the method of nature, m 
other parts of the creation, to obtain her ends 
insioMianeously, See ** Divine Ueiievoleace as* 
Mrrted,” byDr. Balcuy, p. 71. 


* St. Luke xli. 48. 
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moise finn stalk*. Before wo caot piuck 
the j^uit of a trea^ the tander plant 
be ccMQtnerted into* a rohost trunk. ->For 
every* tpedes^f a&iinal exiatoace, whe^ 
thcrin.the air, 'tbe:€air 0 t»'Or the waters^ 
a similar progrwsioxi frOiauthe imbecility 
of first production -to* the .comparatiyc 
strec^h'. of full »a universally 

ordamed.* The edrth ' itself performs its 
'revidutionsy not so^as. Aat every pei% 
should at' once have broad noon ; * but 
that' dawn of lights and morn should 
precede the mid-day. Let thc^e illustra- 
■tious be' now* applied to man. • As in his 
lus intellect, he arrives at 
maturity by successive progress. In his 
youth, the senses, the meiqury, the ima- 
gination, are the characteristic faculties. 
, At the earliest period of manhood, reflec- 
tion on what the senses have imparted, 
the memory retained, and the imagination 
conceived, begins to operate. Habits 
of refleetjon lead on to judgment; and 
Judgment, as the eflect which ultimately 
proceeds from the due exercise of abili* 
ries antecedently acquired, directs man 
to form his opinions on subjects impor- 
tant to his happiness : such are, pleasur- 
able amusemems ; condition of life; the 
actions of all persons mith whom he is 
more immediately connected ; the ci\il 
polity, by which his person, his free- 
dom, and his property arc to be secured ; 
and. the truths of that religion which 
claims observance, as being the revela- 
tion of God's will to man. Whatever 


• Id the first perio(4 of Jife, children arc not 
rapablo of afeiingtiishiin; right from wrong in 
human conduct; neither are they capable of 
abstract reasoning in matters of science. Their 
judgment of moral conduct, as well as their 
judgment of truth, advances by insensible dc- 
grceSf.lil^e the corn and tbe grass. 

We may observe a similar progress in tbe 
faculties of the mind : for there is a wonderful 
analogy among all the works of Ood, from the 
least even to the greatest. 

Dr. Kbip on the i^tive Powers of Man,” 

. . Ess. 3. c. viii. p. <153. ed. 1788. 

f Natiira igitur corpus quidem bominis sic 
et gepuit et formavit, ut alia in primo ortu 
perfleeret, alia progrediente state Ungeret. 

Animum autem reliquis rebus ita perfecit ut 
'^GorpuB.— -Quod autein In hominc praestantissi- 
mum atque optumum est, id deserutt, etsi 
dbdit talem mentem quae omnem virtutedi jam 
accipere posset-— sed virititein ipsam inchoavit : 
oihil ampliub, CicJjpe i'li], 1, v. "I, 


has refeignee to either of these concerns^ 
most commonly engages, and indeed laost 
justly deinanda Ida atseotion, • 

• ^ . Inhis opneeptiens 4 »en of the mxjumr 
in which, hia leisure hours ,102^ be efienc 
agreeebly; of cooditiiBii iUoUfet ofeon^ 
duct in individuals ; of civil institutions ; 
and .of Chrisiian doeSn^S it is probable 
he will experience considerable., changes 
through the progress* of his age: and 
this, /lot from any instability of mind ,; 
but from having taken a more, enlarged 
view of all subjects that have occurred 
to his thoughts ; from more thorough 
acquaintance with all circumsMces; 
from more extensive information, deeper 
reflection, ga^ater strength for conclu- 
sive reasoning, and .firmer g^unds for 
solid judgment** 

In nothing does the opbion of mature 
age more widely differ from djj^ of youth, 
than with respect to the puflMts of plea^ 
surable amusement. In the ardour of 
early days, the mind seeks with avidity 
every object that is new, every scene 
that is animating, every engagement that 
can call into action the bf^ily powers : 
^d wliatcver is not lecoinmended by 
novelty, whatever requires repose, or 
demands the application of intellect, ap- 
pears then to be dull, insipid, and unin- 
teresting. But follow, the same mind to 
that time of life, when the habits cither 
of professional learning, or of active em- 
ployment, operate with the strongest 
force. To the man of letters disengaged 
from weightier concerns, either the works 
of imagination, or sober reflection, or 
social converse, amidst the calm serenity 
of undisturbed quiet, afford the most ex- 
quisite delight f : and the man of business 


• *H *ru.y 7.oyu,v mitrig, WflXXnf ir* 
Tf^ruTAtoir tTSiymnfjiA, says Loiigiuus (sect. 6J. 
He might with equal truth have added, xat vuiv 

t Keilhcr ignorant of life, nor morose in 
disposition was that accomplished moral poet, 
who hath expressed the change of bis mind 
from a love of lighter pleasures to a relish ^ 
others of a graver cast, Jn these different pas- 
sages : 

O rus ! quando ego te aspiciam 1 quandoque 
licebit 

Xunc votemm libris, nunc somno, et inertibus 
lion's 

Duccre sollicito? jiicunda oblivia vitee ! 

Hor. 2 Sat. vii GO. 
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finds his gitesttest rc!ief in nlml retirement 
and domestic comfiiit. To each 6f them 
liis own simple 'tMthod of recreation 
much 'more ^Idhctory, tlmn many of* 
ihc modes by wiikh ' intervals df leisure 
arc often >ltUed up, at the oxpence of 
inconv^ieht troubk and perhaps injured 
health to those^ ^om the strci^h and 
spri^ghtlindss of joixlh have fei»ti[en. 

The conceptions of young* minds are 
gcneraliy erroneous, in mistaking the 
causes from Whioii the haziness of ex- 
ternal conditioa arises. .Captivated by 
the parade, and beguiled by case of 
opulence, they conclude these to be the 
sources of felicity ; and therefore annex 
ideas of Supreme dyoyment to tlic high 
rank in which opulence abotmids. And 
judging only from the Ihbour and fruga- 
lity incident to ofiier classes, they form 
an that * even the middle order 

^)f socicty^iust be less happy than the 
higher. But a more true estimate of 
Weahh and shuation leads us to more 
just conclusions. High rank hath indeed 
the means of unspeakable happiness ; for 
it hath power to do good, superfluity to 
relieve the ‘ distressed, opportunity for 
enjoying rational pleasures, and what is 
of no small value, ability to be indepen- 
dent. If however to the possessor of 
these meanSy there be %vaniing a mind 
capable of applying them to purposes, 
that will promote the cuds for which 
affluence should serve, purposes from 
which alone can aiise mental satisfac- 
tion ; in that case rank and its glittenng 


£rp!o obi me in inoutes ct in orcem ex iirbe 
removi. 

Quid i>riud illustrem satyris, musAque pedcstri ? 

sent. vi. 16. 

Non eadem cst stas ; non mens. ] Epist, i. 4|. 
Nimimm sapere ost ahjecti>s utile nugis, 
EtUNttpetiiTum pneris concodcre ludiim ; 

Ac nbD terba seqai fidibus modnlanda Latinis, 
Sed verm numero^ue modosque alisccre vitm. 

*Z Kp. ii. 141* 

See also 1 Sat vi. 104.— 1 Kpist. vii. 

1 Spist X. 8.— I' Epist. xiv. 1 6. — ^Yet however 
mueh he preferreci^hls own pursuits, he cen- 
snreatiot those of another, unless immomr or 
out of character : but with his usual go^od Im- 
racNirflves tbis^utfvfoe : 

Nec tua laudabis studia ; aut aliena mprAndes. 

1 Epist. xviit. 39. 
aUowing no one to indulge himself m that bon- 
evit and spleen, against which men of retired 
habits ^Qold particularly guard tbciasclvcs^ 


appendims add miihiiig tojbpntab4^p- 
ptneas. Much 4 us 8 «dous 0 X«m|idm<fi^ 
useful employnMitt (to duct 
Wfsariimi 4Dd dligUAt not4ifffiMN|uen%' 
obtnufe cbumselves-on liiiti, who wants 
oOcupatkfn * ulther of bi;dy .of nlind. 
On the <cniiti«ry, n cbenful and toip- 
tinted dispdiitkm » Msnilly found in 
those, who divide their time between 
rest and lahmr. 'Coiniiianly 'ijMddting 
tbes, it is not so much 'ftom tne con- 
dition itseff^ .as from the rigkt tUe rjf it 
tliat happiness arises |i> Mgh rtitik. And 
upon a general ^view of die middle,^ C6m* 
pared with higher ranks, perhaps it .may 
be truly said, that where in thO middle 
rank there is competency the fruit of 
industry, and where the heart is right to 
God and man, pure from evil intehtioii 
towards any person existing, erect above 
mean and al^t thoughts, and ready to 
perform kind offices on all occasions ; 
in that case, there is little, if any dis- 
parity with respect to real satisfaction, 
on the side of exalted station. 

Of actions palpably vicious and dis- 
honest, a mind not corrupt will uniformly 
retain the same opinion. Whatever in 
itself is morally I^I, mu^t stand k;on- 
demned by us at every ago of our life, 
if our passions have not grossly perverted 
our reason, and if wo ourselves arc not 
depraved. It is not then of cases noto- 
riously wicked that wc are now speaking : 
of them there can be in us no diversity 
of sentiment. But the common occur- 
rences of every day present to our ob- 
servation an infinitude of actions, which, 
if taken abstraclcdly and \^hout refer- 
ence to any other circlimstmices, arc of 
a nature indifferent ; and the rectitude, 
4)r impn>priety of ihom, depends entirely 
on vari(ais eonsKlerationb-to bo xegaideii 
in the person who acis. I'he occa^icln, 
in its full extent, to which he must suit 
his measures ; the principles S(Qm which 
his purpose originated ; the .views with 


* l^urgit aitairi allquid, quod iA ipiisfloribns 

Aiit quhd cousetos ipsc aiitihus se fiorlS rt« 
mordet » . • , 

Dcsidiosb ttlatciii agare. , XtVCR* 

Sec Cicero ilcyuiibiis, 1. j. s. 30, 21. 

S^ce Br. JUtGvv’s ** Dlviae Bitfievolwcc 
apraftetl/* p« 36. 
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he adbpicd this or that manner of 
bb Msim ; the iQean» with 
wbiisii he was furoiso^ for execution it i 
the , 4iflScuUics wi& which he had to 
cont^ in his progress ; the pturticul^ 
obligations of duty which e^cr his sta- 
lky or.ege? or profession, might require 
of ; ax>4 perhaps many other minute 
pointy, which, hdwever iihhiateriat they 
to cursory obaervors, may 
lievcrtjhp)^ be of great moment to the 
fiai|y immediately concerned ; all these 
patfottlars must be taken into the ac- 
count as the probable groumls on which 
his coiKluct was directed, before we can 
pronounce the common actions of any 
One near u& to be either praise- worthy or 
blame^bleo. But in the season of ar- 
dour 42 )d ifleexperknee, \vc arc prejudiced 
by |irst views : and alike impatient and 
iucapshle of making inquiry into the 
intcinsiu merits or denv^rits of what we 
perceive done, both in affairs of moment 
and in ootamon behaviour we ofeed cen- 
sure. what deserves commendation, and 
as often* applaud what should rather be 
reprehend^. Thus, eager to pursue 
our own lAclinations, and incompetent 
to astimate the blessings of education, we 
arc not much dispobedf to regard with 
auction those who cither check oiir 
vicious tendencies, or who enforce dili- 
gence in the acquisition of Jearping : the 
greater portion of our favour is bestowed 
on others, who softer us to persist in fol- 
lies, wkhout admonition, .and to mis- 
our time and talents, without 
rej^oaf. Discerning not the bounds, 
whioh separate liberality from profusion, 
to the .squanderings of the prodigal w*€ 
give the name of generosity, and deem 
the bounties of the prudent no marks of 


■O XUtvvtfnyfut ivo tx** ; ** Audi alteram 

partem There are two^sideato every ques- 
thai** m pvovcrbial sayings, replete with 
feed aenw, and founded on aocufatc nbserva- 
ilbn and practical knowledge of hooian con^ 
corns. And happy is it both for themselves 
and dm ooramunity, when the tempers of men 
ificlino tbam to seine the right handle ; to 
Imur Sho ibotter part ; and acquiesce in the 
mers^vonrable side. 

t 'tho aapfamipiis ofHoraca, ** Monitoribus 
asp e r* " — »^Ffodigas ssris,*> Ar P. Id3, W4 ; and 
of Aristotle, 

iruvpitTtihou Rhett 2. 12. cd, Oxf, are here 
i'lusmted. ^ 


bencficcace. ^Uvo to resentin^nti i^ud 
hasty forjrevfn^, idea pf 

hcrosstn to implapaldtity^ and impute tor- 
gjvcness pf iijjuries to >irapt Of spirit, ff 
wc caO'bridS' opyselvcg to spmewh^ lik^ 
reconcilktiott, yet as ^icitW 

habituatod tp tho govqiain^ot pqr anj^r, 
nor enlarged in our Ij^wUdgf^ itnd views 
of thin^, we sp^r tti^ to ronow ppr 

anime^tr and $hlnft. $aiueimta* 

bility laudaUq in olWtU Pttlo cpnvcr- * 
sent With, alfairs of the wqirld, and as yet 
untau^t that every pnd ruqui.rcs cor- 
yespondiug lueans gpndii^ive to it ; that 
such means 'it k not ^ways ip our power 
to command ; th^ the same object wears 
not to all persons alike the appeai- 

ance ; that oo meny. occasion the pre- 
judices, the tenors, the humours of 
others must be ppnsu}l;j^, aj^ suitable 
opportunities for maku^ jmpreiuions q\i 
their minds be attentively afperved imd 
scaapnably embraced; untaught in this 
complication of human concerns, .qrhiph 
usually retards dispatch, apd^fiequently 
creates invincible impediment to the pc- 
coraplishing of our wishes ;^th tough self- 
coiiOdcnce and sanguine ^ope wc are 
assured success would have ajttcqdcd us, 
where persons more judicious have either 
abandoned the undertaking, or have ex- 
perienced an unfavourable event. In the 
love of truth being pursclvcs iugcipious, 
but in our manner of slicwing it often 
intcmpenitc, the rude and uncivil we- 
call open and sincere, and 
disgusting sourness tor plain honesty, 
'i'hough we arc prone to trcjat ridi- 
cule the iibibles of others, yet^c are 
provoked by retaliation, a^ if it w'eto an 
insult ; for, through want of self-inspec- 
tion we ore ignorant of ourselves, ,|tnd 
wc forget that he who retorts w.as npt the 
aggressor. 

Such then being some of the m>scon- 
ceptioits, under which with ijcga^d to 
the actions of other men wo fsequemU^ 
labour in the days of our youth, let us 

now* consider theoitoct whicji advancing 
years very cemi)aouly . prodi^p ,ou our 
judgment. 


X Seu cglidus sAoguis, mu .rarum iesfiitia 
Vexat 

Ipdotnitd ccrvicc ftros. 

Hen. 1 Epist, iii. 33, 
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Observing that tiiordinate indulgence 

appetite 11 destructive to health, to 
iiiidctstandtng, to reputation ; and finding 
tSat proficieney tu no art or science can 
bd attained but by cAbrto of industrfous 
applTcatidn, we recall to our memories, 
and respect as our best friends, those 
trfio curbed our passions, when they re- 
quired the strongest check ; and who 
^ imprilcd us to aasiduity in- cultivating 
oqr abilities. Ctreumsoabed as many 
arc by the limits of mediocrity i^HiAporal 
possessions, and 'tinavoidably obliged as 
all arc to adapt their expenct's to the 
measure of their property, we are* sensi- 
ble that finigality is the foundation of 
gcnei’osi^; and that frequently the giver 
of a smifr donation is fhorc truly lil^ral, 
than he who vtithout thought and without 
inconvenience more largely contributes. 
From having felt the inquietude of mind 
and disord^ ' of the reasoning faculties, 
which angCr has occasioned in ourAwn 
bosoms ; from having noticed the extra- 
vagant and absurd acts, by whi(‘h pv'^r- 
sons resentful degrade themselves in the 
estimation 6f the more moderate; from 
having found it a work inlinitelj^ntoie 
difficult, and therefore more manly to 
govern, rather than obey the impetuosity 
of our temper ; from having discovered 
that a disposition unknowing how to 
relent is odioUs in a society of civilized 
manners, and suitable to none but a sa- 
vage bavarian ; from a sense too, that 
we ourselves often need forgiveness, but 
that pardon we cannot expect, if none 
we grapf ; from all these considerations 
we love the person, wlio with patience 
will endure provocations, and on easy 
terms will consent to reconciliation. 
When obstacles in the way of sotnc de- 
sirable end have frequently impeded the 
career, in which we fancied we could 
proce^ without difficulty or hindrance ; 
and when we have been taught that 
othew, no less- than ourselves, are tena- 
cious of some preconceived opinions, 
influenced by some habitual disposition, 
and fluctuating in theit inclination ; wc 
are then convinced that however exccl- 
Icnt fdvjseable measure might 
in itself; yet frequently it is not praefi- 
caMe, and therefore must be relinquished, 
from cause which neither wisdom nor 
acal can control, the necessity .of the 


t E C T U ft E S. Sim. cni?^, 

case. Jf we Lave learnt it not front 
reflection creditable to our understand^ 
ing, wc shall at least have been made to 
know it from the resentment we Lave 
provoked, that truth and frankness/ if 
they mean to be useful, must in their 
application be discreet, and in their lan- 
guage delicate. Self-knowledge will at 
last have taught us, that we not 
look beyond ourselves to And instances 
of folly : and that unless we would bring 
on ourselves and hear with unconcern/ 
reproach from ’'Others, we must forbear 
taking the unwarrant^le liberty* of ridi« 
culing them. And thus liaving been 
ourselves placed under a greater variety 
of circumstances, and having attended 
to the modes of acting which in a diver- 
sity of cases wc have been compelled by 
those circumstances to adopt; having 
moreover learnt that men in general, con- 
stituted as they are of passions the same 
in kind, though different in degree, do 
in similar situations act nearly on simHar 
principles ; wc arc commonly disposed 
to judge with candour and to pronounce 
condemnation on no man, till we have 
heard the reasons of his conduct fully 
explained, and the grounds of such rea- 
sons impartially disclosed *. 

As thus we change our sentiments on 
the actions of individuals, wc comet 
them no less on concerns of civil policy. 
For, w'c apply the same candoui^ in 
judging of public as df private measures ; 
and conceive that w’ere the motives for 
such measures undmtood, the authors 
of them would be justified. In our 
earlier years wc arc totally unacquainted 
with the “ secret lets and difficulties, 
which in public proceedings arc inntir 


* ChaDging bbt the terms, we may adoi>t 
for judging of moral oonduct the critic’s rale 
i’<ir c^aoMDing jpoelry and paiQtiiis;g:, 

Know well c.acb ancient’s prq|^iiwhara6ter^ 

Ills table, subject, scope, in every page, 
lleligiou, country, genius of iiis age. 

Fops’s 'Esi. I. on Criticism) v.ai9. 
Some figures monstrous and ixuswp?d appear,- 
Consider’d singly, or beheld too near ; 

Which but proportion’d to their light and place 
Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 

Fore’s Ess. 1. un Criticism, 171. 
Accurdiog to, this remark of a piastar Critic, . 
Ut pictura poesis erit ; quse, si propius stes, 

Tc capiet magis ; et qusedatn, si loiigihs abstes. 

V Hoe. A. P. V. dSK 
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Aierablc and inevitable:'** but when ob- 
servation of facts hath made us sensible, 
how arduous a task it is to secure obe- 
dience to the laws^ in a system which 
combines different and opposite princi- 
ples, and which, though it supports 
order, yet subjects every individual to 
the least restraint tlmt can possibly be 
laid on him consistently w'ith the ends 
and purposes of civil society; when ex- 
perience hath taught us this knowledge, 
we do not hastily and for slight imper- 
fections go about to persuade the mul- 
titude, that they arc not so well governed 
as they ought to be.*'f 

Let us now consider the influence of 
mature age on some opinions of a reli- 
gious nature. 

At tliat period when they first begin to 
think of religion, many, forming their 
judgment frofti the simplicity of Christian 
Elements, arc led to conceive, that for 
the understanding of the Sacred Writings 
nothing more is necessary, than the know'- 
ledge of w'ords in the Hebrew and Greek 
tongues. They have it yet to discover, 
t?hat if they would learn to interpret the 
whole body of Scripture, by which 
Christian elements are introduced, esta- 
blished, and illustrated, they must be- 
come acquainted with particulars, various 
in kind, and wi<lc in comprehension. The 
idiomatic phraseology of the languages 
in which the Scriptures arc written ; the 
object of types and application of anti- 
types ; the views and completion of pro- 
phecies ; the scope and connexion of the 
Old and New 'I’estament; the manners, 
customs, opinions, times, and places, 
to which allusion is respectively made in 
the several passages to be explained ; 
all these circumstances demand consider- 
ation, before a complete and faithful ex- 
position can be given: added to which 
must be a readiness in comparing texts 
that arct he collated, and ability in 
thence dlFhwing a just conclusion. He 
wjy is content with hastily and super- 
iicially perusing the words only of Scrip- 
ture, willlteng remain ignorant of the 
many qualifications requisite for the 
forming of a biblical scholar, and must 
be incompetent to the work of interpre- 
tation. But when the mind hath beg^un 

* Hooker’s Kcc’r^ia.ii* jJ l^oiity, B. i. s. !• 

t llookr-^*, ibid. 


to invcs^igc.we ihe sense of Scripture, it 
then penenves its inability to 
effectual progress without contlnvaUtre*- 
fercnce to those rul^s of critictsov^, 
which are suitable to the style and geniua 
of holy w'rit, and without the concur- 
rent aid of philology in all its branches « 
Experience' of this^paturo creates ioHks^ 
reluctance cither to propose, or adopt 
novel opinions concerning first principles 
in religion ; ^nd renders tw properly ' 
cautft^i^Jiow we reject interpretations 
given by men, who were known to hav© 
devoted their time atul talents for many 
successive years, to the sold employ- 
merit of cxamiiTing and illustrating fho 
Scriptures. • • , , ^ - 

Agaiin ; to the study of tW^eviptures 
others come, bringing with them, indeed 
serious attention ; but through that intel- 
lectual presumption, which attends 
experience, they bring also a disposition 
to %dopt no doctrine, which is not pen- 
fcctly within the comprehension of their 
own reason. Long reflection however 
teaches us that Revelation professes to 
communicate more than jeason could 
havei^nadc known to us ; ^nd that God 
and nis ways, which arc the subjects of 
Revelation, are far above the capacity 
of man. Mon is finite, God infinite in 
understanding. Man sees but some few 
years; the sight of God extends tlirough 
eternity. iMan can argue only on hu- 
man principles; God may have coun- 
sels and motives for acting, not indeed 
iiToconcileable, but impenetrable to hu- 
man wisdom. Man is liinitdfi in all 
his powers ; but God can do alt things 
which imply not contradiction. Mai. 
can give but little account of his own 
nature t; the nature of divine essence 
he is utterly incapable of comprehend- 
ing. From not having observed that tiu 
compass of reason cannot be enlarged 
beyond a certain point ; and from nut 
having considered the ineffable disparity 


* Such for instance as those contained in 
the ** Pbilologiae Sacrie Libri Quinque,” of 
Glassius. 

See also Dr. Mackntght’s Essay, Of the 
right Interpretation of Scripture,” in his 

New Literal Tranalation of all Jpio Apoatohcal 
Epistles,” vol. Jt* p. 383. with the original 

f See Dr. Eito oti the ** Intellaetual Powers 
olJ^Ian/’ F:stiy^. c. p,75. 
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between God ajid man, between things 
di^ue and huitian ; m^hy at tbeir first 
applicatic^ to tbe study of the gospel, 
have received the doctrines of ^tenement 
and' of the Trinity, with degrees of doubt, 
because ^hey could not und^stand h6\v 
divine Justice could be satisfied with the 
death of an innocent jperson ; or how the 
sajme essence could Ue so communicated, 
as that the Godhead of, the Fa^er, of 
the Son, and of the IIoly;gpirit/ should 
be but One. Patient investiga UQ^ ^iow« 
ever, at length teaches them, ThSt it is 
not required of them to Upderstand iow 
these diings can be. .God reveals the 
facts, and thciefore they cannot but be 
true. AwA repeated experience Uiat we 
beheve ]||||ist firmly many other fstetSy/or 
which however we catinot account, con« 
vinces vs that it is entirely consistent 
with reason to believe the gospel doc- 
trines, though by man inexplicable. 
Thus; that the world exists, we l^ve 
ocidar demonstration ; and that God 
created it, wc can piove to moral cer- 
tainl|r ; ‘ but ^ow his Almighty word 
could call iqto existence things which 
before had np being ; ,^mcd 

the world after the manner we now 
hold it, or why .He formed it at all : 
these arc questions which cannot be ex- 
plained, nor indeed arc ever asked by 
sound reasoners. With respect to the 
doctrines of atonement and the Trinity, 
the ease is simihir. That these doctrines 
exist in the* gospel, we arc persuaded by 
the inte^retution of many passages to 
that effdfr. Wc believe that He, who 
delivered tliose doctrines, spake what in 
liis superior wisdom iTe knew to be true ; 
the doctrines themselves, therefore, wc 
admit on that account ; but or 
the death of Christ is tlius cflicacioiis; 
or Aow the !^uther, 8on, and Holy Spirit, 
are united in one Godhead, arc questions 
wc do not pretend or think it nccesbary 
to s<dve, 'because Revelation hath not 
explained them, nor hath God required 
of us such knowledge.’’ 

It is one part of wisdom to be sensible 
of our ignorance; and one mark of 
courage not to fear confessing that of 
some thisigs we arc ignorant. In the 
pride of youth, wc neither feel that our 
undcrslgnding is limited ; nor, if wc did 
feel it, would jealousy, lest our abilities 
should be depreciated, permit us to 
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acknowledge ^ly imjwrfcction of that 
nature', t^oug|i it be uiiaViSifa^d. 
Whqn,' hojvcye#;,* oqr researches -have* 
cmen been^pbstrtVcted Ib'y 
bility to‘'‘ tfnjola primary, c^uS^; apij 
when ‘we to thtrik^lt jfnqre 

pusiilanlmqiis to ^i^tef^d haying powers 
which ' map cafanof possess,^ man ,:&cciy 
to own that witli .!l^njf 'paitlcm an, 
abstruse kind ttn'acquamtM ; wc 

hesitate noj ro " ive dp not 'inovs^* 
when the reasons which made the dcat^ 
of Christ a copditipn of 'm.erc]^ ‘tow^ds 
man, and when tKp essential natur^df 
Deity are asked* of us. prbd*s in- 
finite wisdorn and unerring Word wo 
refer fill such difficulties : und[fir convict 
tidn of the ondand sanction of the other, 
wc resign our former prriudices ; and 
believe the doctrines revealed unto man- 
kind assuredly for no other purpose, 
than to increase their happiness by im* 
proving their morals and their religious 
knowledge. JL 

Having thus far noticed and ^dca- 
V cured to account for the diflerent con- 
ceptions, which many persons have 
entertained ut different periods of their 
age, wc may now briedy remark on the 
figurative sense in ^ the words of the 
apostle; by which lie would intimate 
tJie increase’' of knovvlcdj^c which will 
enlighten our souls, v ia ., we arc raised 
to a life immortal. That such increase 
will probably ensue, wc have reason to 
expect from analogy. For, not only 
arc men more intelligent than children, 
but generations of incn become wiser as 
they advance in succession. Hence w^c 
find, that of the objections f, which the 
disputers of old brought forward, as irre- 
concilcabh' with the divine attributes. 


* See Bp. Co.nybe.are’s Sermon on JV1ysteric.«, 
in Tol.iii. Evr^iiiKinios Tjieologicvm.' 

f Had the epicurean atheists old, or 
the foremeotioned^ modem astronomer, duty 
examined these things, they would not have 
so rashly pronounced concerning the JwlHngis 
of ^Creation ; they wquld ba^ seen on the 
foregoing pri'uciptesl tfiht irhat ojpdlrl t^beir hy- 
pothesis is sq'Irrt^uTdr and mifdisVtain, Is. in 
reality most' uina>rm and dotomlln^ : and 
that all their homplaintif are fduoaed upon 
their ignorance 'of the true system of tbo 
world.'* See EnqUiry Intd the" Cause and 
Origin of Evil,** by Dr. Joim Clarke, p. 125, 
ed. 1720. See also Dr. Bentlky»s <* Confu- 
tation of Athchm,” Serin. 8. 9# JO. 
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ma^ proeeecM entirely from ignoraiice we ina]i(. more', firmly Hy ; it 4ft* 
of wliich have since tmn dii« claratiou of St. Paul, ^orini^ 
jby physical inqoirks ; and xf hereafter we shall discern spirititid 
the bkviU, which in past centuries tbo with the utmost clearness^ of» 

Peptics made to the Scriptures, many own emphaiical langoag;?^ 
were founded in want* of that critical hcc.*"* And a greater than Piot 
and hitftorit^al knowledge, which has hath given us encouragement, to prewue 
been since more widely .diffused thit>ugh our souls by the culdrating of right sSBtc* 
the s^ohfbody of Christians. ' tlons: even Christ himself bath solemnly 

Alorim-er, from the manner in which pronounced, ^^Blestod are the pom in 
( joJ by gradual prophecies, at first ob- heart, for thcyiihaU see Godf * , , 
satire, then somewhat more plain, and The.fb|eclions to be made oh what 
distinct, revealed the coming of has been said are bricfiy tbe^e : 

^Icssiah; and frm the order in Petulant contradiction, vain arit>gknce, 
wbrch Christianity, the better dispensE'* and bold assumption erh^ disgust in 
t oij, succeeded the Jewish economy, every season of lifer but mose^articu- 
was but a preparatory introducuon larly w(}icn predominant m'j||ut ago^ 
To a more excellent covenant : from these which, from unavoidable invtrBiriencew 


methods of proceeding in the dime ad« 
ministration wc might conclude, that de« 
of improvv'd knowledge in truths 
jospecting iho nature of God and the 
ine^is appointed for man's rLdomption 
wiMThereafter be communicated in that 
state of existence to which we are pro- 
gressively app roac li i ng . 

To the same conclusion arc also 
led, by conaidoration of the comparative 
difference which necessarily subsists be- 
tween a state imperfect atiti perfect. Our 
pR'&ent condition is ini pci feet, and to it 
are uclaptod all our faculties The 
mind now p<»rccives through organs, 
which even in their utmost vigour are 
hut limited in their powers ; and which 
by various acci<lents lose the force even 
of those limited powers. Our iutuix^ 
condition will bo perfect; in that we 
shall probably be endued with more 
clear perception through the me«ai)s of 
bodily organs, propoilionably improved ; 
and as the powers ot perception, so also 
tiiose of our iiuderstandiiig, may be 
infinitely more enlarged. 

Such grounds for hoping this will be 
the case, wc have even from analogy. 
Uut there is still a foundation on which 


'' tn MlcnA£tt<i*8 Tntrodnetion to the New 
Testament; Joktik^b Remarks on CcctesiHsri* 
cat History^ vpJ. i.; Giuv’s Key to the Old 
Testament ; • and Harmbii’s Obseryotions on 
divers Passages of Scripture ; the reader will 
find this assort ion proxed trm*. 

f See Ur. RF.ia, on the •• Intellectual Powers 
of Mao,” ‘2. r. r, p. *77, 80, 105 

i‘(l 1785. . ‘• 


is most subject to error, and which there- 
fore should be docile and open to con- 
viction. 

The degree of our misconception will 
probflbly be l(*ss, and the time of its 
duration proportionably shorter, accord- 
ingly ns greater care td guard us from 
false opinions has been bestowed oi/us 
in the epurse of our education. Of what 
vast iip|»ortdnce then is it, ftiat elemen- 
tary principles of tbd purest kind should 
be assiduously^! inculcated ! .\nd how 
unspeakably valuable is that education 
which teaches to youthful days nothing 
that manhood must labour to unlearn ! / 
However the censorious may be in- 
clined through malevolence to attribute 
a change of sentiments to improper mo- 
tives, yet, in the estimation of^andid 
judges luibituated to reflection, it sullies 
no man’s honour to .abandon a mistaken 
and adopt a light principle; it degrades 
no man's uiulei-standing io acknowledge 
he has thought erroneously, but that 
after mature inquiry he has altered § his 

* 1 Cur. xiii. J2. ‘ 
f St. Mat. V. 8. 

X Hoc upu«, hoc stadium, parvi propereiDUs 
ct ampli, 

Si PATIlliV VOLVMUS, 81 NOBIS VIVRRB CABI. 

. .. Uoft* 1 Kpista. 18 . 

§ Beatum, ciU atiain in seneotute contigerit, 
ut sapientiaai, verahque opriuoncs adt^qui 
possit. Cic. (k Fin. v. dl. iiritin Fla^TO. 

For a Btrikiug initance of ingeimOtis conSrs- 
sion and ikiunty decision, see Bp* Honetsv^ 
Tracts, p» 280. edit. I'TSF. ^ 

Bp. Watson says of I.e Clerc, ** Wlibn his 
jrdgimMit was matured by age, he was ftshsmed 
.3 N 
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optfi.io»s : for very little do they answer 
tho purposte of inci'casing age, wlio be- 
come BQt; usefully wiser, as they grow 
older.. . . 

If 4 jj^er Ion" experience and better in- 
^bimatloii w'e have been so happy as to 
collect our jiidginont, yet let us not 
Iheacc forget tlieri^was a time when, to 
our sorrow, we ourselves were differently 
persuaded ; nor let us be so uncundid as 
to make no allowiuicc for tlie errors of 
persons still deceived, errors^ iu %vhich 
uui'sclvcs i^rhaps were once involved*. 

Neither with res|)ect to the injudicious 
somUuents and imprudent wonls of those, 
who have afterwards perceived and la- 
mented ,^eii' folly, let our memory be 
rotcotivo «o so uialignaiit u purpose, as 
to treasure up the language of their former 
indiscretion for a grtniud of obloquy f 
and an occasion of ridicule. Iteproach 
not a man that turnetli from says 

the son of Sirach, j^-udeiuly and hu- 
inaaely . 13 u t if e vei i s m s forsake n si lou Id 
no longer be recollected, surely errors 
tliathave bcc'ii amended should be buried 
in oblivion. III indeed does it become 
man to repiy^ach his fellow-creatiye wiiii 
^ist mibcvnceptions. : for whatever may 
e our progress in thinking rightly on 
many, subjects, still ignorance of others 
witliQUt number is iii^t'parable from 
human nature through the uholc of 
this life. 

It remains for our existence in a future 
stiite, that our ignorance .should be gra- 
dually removed : and itniong oiIkt bles- 
sings reserved for the just and gooil, it is 
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probably one, that there shduld be ear-' 
tended to them n continuidi pyojgrewjon^ 
in attainments spbitiu^l and iuteHiocUial. 
This is a rccompcnce which pvery one 
who loves God and virtue,- sauctit^ and 
knowledge, will labour to obtain: and 
** Blessed arc they which hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for thi^ shall 
be filledf.'' 


SERMON CLX. 

By Gi:o. Isaac lluxTiNGi'ORUyD .D. 
tVaVclen of St. Mary’s College, Wiiichesiet^ 

Tlic Coiiscqiionces of Actions arc 
to be considered. 

KcrtrsiASTiciTa \ii. 30. 

Whatsoever thou takost in hiiiid, reiiieniher 
the rntj, ami thou shall tiever do atni>s. 

In the exercise cither of liberal or me- 
chanic arts, it is usual with those who 
practise them to form in their mincks 
some plan of the work intended, before 
tliey begin to execute ; and to contem- 
plate in imagination j: the elTect wJiich 
will be pUKluced by the particular mode 
of proceeding they mean to adopt. It 
were to be wished that all men would 
thus deliberate on concerns of a moral 
nature ; and that before tliey b^iii any 
single act, more purlicularly before they* 
enter on a course of actions, they would 
seriously ask themselves in what itAuust 
terminate. 


of what he bud written on the subject (of 
Genesis) in his younger years } he made a pub- 
lic recantation of* h^s errur^ hy annexing to his 
Commeitary on Genesis, a Latin Dissertation 
concerning Moses, the author of the Panta- 
tench, and his design in coinposing it.” 

Ai>ology for the Bible, p. 43. 

* The Manichaeans were hir enough from 
lieiog heretics Of the better sort ; yet Atigu^ftiii, 
addresiing himself to- them, treats them with 
lenity' altd compasHion. He had been one of 
them iHiBself, and knew bow hard it was to 
•hake off Toveierate errofa and prejudices. 

JDr. Joa riM’s Discourses concerning the 
Christian Religion.” Dis. 1. p. 73. rd. 4th. 
f 'Vctenitti qOtdem ciitpam iutcrapesiir^ ol> 
jie^e, ifii(h'ei et altenis erroribus petulanter 
usuliautis antihl est. 

FhBiTisH&Mir Suppl. Livib xii* f?, 

X Ecclcsiasticus viii. 6. 


• For atiy thing that appuni-j:, there may be 
in llic hum ui mind powers aiid facultits oqual 
to these of the liighcst arigeh, which, iu the 
future state, when tiic soul is nuited lo its 
gloriliod bodv, wiil displi fhoinsulvcs it) an 
adinirnblo mannorj ogre ably to our I.oi7Ps 
declaration, Matt. xiii. 4.3. •* Tlir/i A’haii the 

righteous ikaw forth eu the mu in l/ut kingdom of 
the Father 

Dr. Macknioiii’s Li-s. 7. v. ii. 

” New Literal Trarrolation.” 

f St. Matt. V. 6. 

Facile quoque ex jam dictis cvmcilur, ne- 
miiicm unquam Artiticein iiiunuiii operi cum 
fruclii udiuovissi*, nisi prins vivani Totins Col- 
locationis itnagiiiein animo suo haberit in- 
scriplani. 

JuNintdc Pictura Vetcrum, !. iii. 5. 4- 
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like season imlecci for knakirts this 
idci^irjjfri is unit the hour in' ivhid 
p^foos art- imperious. With su<?h vio^ 
leiKc they agitate Ac mind, that they 
overlook all consequences, 
and by ' any means to accomplish^ the 
object of its wishes, regardless of what 
hiay thence ensue. Intervals of calm 
ami sober nrposc are the proper periods 
for. meditation : in them we may rccol* 
lect, from example and precept;^ what 
diifereiit ends most usually follow cither 
a right of wrong line’ of conduct, and 
we may previously fix in our hearts some 
determined resolutions, which may be 
helpful 'to us. when w'c come to struggle 
with temptations. 

And herein the great advantage of the 
Sabbath, and the utility of discourse.^ 
framed for instruction, obviously appear. 
By affording rest from worldly employ- 
ments, the Sabbath gives leisure for self- 
examination ; for reflecting at pauses not 
far distant on our past actions ; for com- 
paring oux manners with the rules pre- 
bcribed by the gospel ; for marking the 
particulars in which we have deviated 
from the laws of morality and religion j 
and for proposing amendment of what 
has' been done amiss, in the future pro- 
gress of our lives. And to these m-cans 
of moral improvement most highly coH'* 
dUcivc must be discourses, which teach 
the ignorant to know their duty ; which 
to the wcll-inforniecl recall truths they 
had before learned ; which awaken all 
to a sense of right, and animate them to 
persevere in*habits of temperance, justice, 
and piety, by consideration of that (Mid 
which awaits us all, the state of future 
rewards and punishment proportioned to 
our good or evil actions done in this life 
present. 

Whenever Aon our mind is undis- 
turbed by passions, and especially on 
those morc solemn days,' the cirdinanccs 
of whibh arc designeef and calculated to 
encourage reflection, we shall do^ well 
to strengthen our love of virtue by pre^ 
monisbing .ourselves of the evil conse- 
quences which proceed from vice. On 
the present occasion be this our employ- 
numt ; *oii which let us enter. ' 

Tlie first duty of man is to the God 
that made him. By re.'ison we arc led 
to kiiow there is a Ood; by grafitude 


.we thanfc^ IHnif by 1<^ fei 

adore by ftar to 
self-tegard, iis 

of divine favourji we are , pjroihpt^ (tv 
bflbr unto him our prbyertT. iVfrd they 
that on their hearts hdte *thi<s 
a sense of pitnis ‘in'6ral obliihifxon 
towards God, have laid the deepest and 
firmest foundatioftf of right coikduct on 
all occasions in which moral good or 
evil is«concerned. Bbt pass front them 
to othei*s, who live as though iheirc were 
no God in the world. IP they dA in 
the higher or middle rank of 'society, 
they indulge, without regard to consci- 
ence or (*von dectMicy, the in/df nations 
uhieh I(^ad them to some ^tvoiSb vices. 
Insensible alike to the infamy they 
stamp on their own character, and to the' 
injury <lonc, perhaps ivivparably, to those 
who are corrupted by them, they ruin 
innocfmce in other families; and into 
their own houses 1>y batl example intro- 
duce immoral practices, the ofTech of 
which are calamitous to thcirchiMrcn or 
domestics. Thus instead oC laying a 
finindation fin* esteem and happiness to 
their posterity and dependents, by direct- 
ing them in the ways of prudt^ice and 
piety, they entail the discredit and mise- 
ries whicli arise from debailched^coUrses. 
In this manner act many of those, who 
being in affluent or competent circum- 
stances presume to. erect themselves as 
superior to the doti(?s and restraints 'of 
religion. ‘ 

If in a lower condition of life-wd lo4k 


* Afaivy of the arguments used by Socrates^, , 
partly with Artstodeinus, and partly withr Kur 
tfiydeoiui, on these important tiubjects, deserve ^ 
the serious attention of the Irarned jneader. Tfie' ' 
discoveries oven of naiural reli-^un are such'la 
matfy respects, as to leave, men of no'reUgioa . 
absolutely without fixeu sc, ^ 

^ XBHoruou's Memorabilia* K u Q* 4. and 
1. iv. c. 3. 

f Striking is the reffeettem, with wbtOh !}Ccoo« 
plion concludes tho account givaa- oCthp^dia- 
logna bolden bp SocrateavitJ}, ArwtUidaiHfSi oa- 
the esustspec aiul,pcovidefiee.of^th^ ; 

** In iny 'opinroq. cdnvST.satinn Of 'this kind 
inaueuced tliose^ wM hadjintercmirse witji.bim^ 
to avoid actious impious, unjust, and base, not 
only w)»ew they. wera in the sight of nidq,, but 
feven when they were alone : for they- would Po 
persuade, that not a single thing they did 
could escape the notice of the Gods,'* 

Xbn. Mem. 1. i. c* iv. 19. 
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to n^i^^fi^ili^ «fc*« 

fiad vico.irf 

the' tmfe ,',]|reiiill^^,.',ir^ut. a4eqw^ 
meito b/ wIdcIi to a^y t^g* 

ito4|i. '^cin .to 
drg nkqy^' . .. p^iguyV dr.ui>k^> 
igsjisigia {irbflij^y,,lNftoStoem to .waot; 

tgegto tl^./to ..ai«ho^^;, ^4 

ditoOD^-w niii»st>e^ by a .{w^fliatan; 


oa,pimui^ 9}tM:;!^ 

wl*jM» ymM tonvto,, w, wb#!4**<^ 
' mwi n ijairt »p th«.a^t»Te4u' 

nor iAdi|$ti;y^hp)r|gr«d<:(K^ 

hint.. Su^1>..t^'u^'J^4;^,.<^^ 

: Tlje,d^yM» ' 



1 F T t ”•1 ro ' 


lifei it^becimas thojup Who Woulo, 
their .^WW. gn^rjh^iii!^ who 
vish.eh^^ to procure, the rogfrii^Of 
moto ihW^acnt of soci^y« io cuttivma^a 
dUpow^loi^lpr ratbnal pi^y^and d^fsfW^ 
to the world their fajtb ia d>^.by 
seinbUog»them6clvea. it) iqaniicr 

fen* the purpose, of divine worship. 

Next 10 Ood^ par^u clfim otir du* 


*TfgUV*T:MfKtM< 


is npt the! least, . dlspbargc of fi%l 
ohedi^n^c has u^pm ^^use^negen^an^.t 
but tha Ae^ct of .has fr^^ntly Wm 
p^licdy.c pf spao^. .1 m yean, pf 
youth AepeMapjiy.te.yrars of 
raiM^.pnd:.inec]^H^^t jaaKiins-of pis* 
GPcdpA ctoipBfi.yctjWA fpI|cCjte,iji» 
and, lsitow'lp4fe.pif*lMe.^t^ yet have 
been . S9.J^in^ Ebwpver, as 

in ptb«..ra^fi!ttityv|^ijpnrepU4e&^iYe to 
their smmkm 4|to(bt^ puenta are able 
and wpctoto to.augply.: itod, happy 
tbc/.yvbojavail tbem^yei of. suoh.faitH* 
ful. 'and. afiitotictofto gttidtA* < 
tbent predMoHiate in yMng mind's 'an 
icontrol, a con^ptofad* 
vice» A ii^i!ia^,o/;yfiU, Whiel^ hiir- 
xito tbeniiiaip jie ypiyji^ie* iiigyi ei« 
cautioned to avoid. , Idari^ti bowever^pie 
end of petulance, presuniptibn, and oh- 
stinacy. ..ii» JUf that Aanon, for itluch 
tlw patent has hmg endeavoured to pte* 
pare him, as the son neither' apj^iet bis 
ettetttiott,- nol^ conforms hit incIHiatien, 
so he ftottoieatMt . Tlii^ m<mns 

of support and wt^vement, to furnish 
whkb PPfUPt. b^Jiidbto do* 

tiied,.'buM^'4Mny -kuwe en t - ! pdeuaipus 


. •« %?*“ 3ttoOjN*tirti >f«»oe| 

bilit, 1. 11s c; V 

f Temeritfui est v{<ktieet |l$q;!rntis.ietat&/’ 

, Ci.f • de Sen. Is vl# 

X MonUoribus ssper, Hok. 


InA7? •)? I Fr 


l-»j ‘I*? * I Jf V >V f'lli*] w jvia 


d^. «Uo by jmgfic|iUbn'^<»n 
nukr duty be patd’towpids p *' 
by the protection th'dy ai^)^ wt^apA ui< 
anthi^.they .hear <^vv‘,^‘;‘,^fi^'^4b< 
pjtep. of pipvnts tj .s^h fl*j^ii^ 5 trfHps 
w.hp arc pur ciyitj ' 
law Arc In^ 'wit. 
united. ..Tit^Pj^uKfpf^C^i 
their, oWeet '.is', iot; satpcKm 


^n^f^ppndrfcrs' of .an^'aw ; 

aga*t^j^. ^ bad’ or ‘idistpkeU; Mrsop? 
will encoura^ clisobedrcncc fu lnc'^ij: 

of .^t^cr. Jhe . civil magistmte ii 
tlic‘ ntp^eotidive ai^ miniy^, .of .j'aw. 
Hi^proyinro U' ip secure, the peaceable 
e^byment of the .most invaluable' bjes- 
sipgs to .ifvery member ,of ^ &> 

lope Ihept'ai he ORifuivs hunsCiCAvJtIlin 
the^mits'pfihistpou-ci:; with wlucb.tlie 
corntnupit^ bb|i entrusted 'him', disblier 
'^lenfe'xo .civil niagistrale is.An.pi* 
iipnce^iigAinst.pubnc g(^ wh^cb deWros 
jinfi^pives CQi\d|^. 'puhjshj^t infliir^ 
«d !by .vindrctive jiislficc. ., ' And. .as 'the 


if istorpti^ 4 w cnidi^bfUie Ipw ; 
»>in,i^pty to fomseltaod a^i% M lai^. 

iyj^jpa^li is Sc^nd to.jfpft totoself 

-ft- 

Jaw* and the dU<%^^, ;gjw^ gcr 
vernors. Ob^rve tueny aj every inai« 
vidual* ia* hy . w- jnapy^spcctotorsy^ who 
are all dccgly interested to n^raiq ilie- 
gd.^couiih6t, Icf no man to 

disobey the inagistnitei in hopes of iiu« 
punity. 
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wbbm 


: #*i 


Blit 

, ^.Sicatioi': 
, , , . . , 'on*;|tt 3 jBer i& 

ma ^ Ker 


7 Ji^'C 

^ Oj^^j ******^ 

tfi 

tile U'ii^ f;%| 



I |^x- li^-> 'j:jm! 3 ii 2 Ji£tJb'isSi' 

iC in 08 €. ufmCliirT arc, 

tWs 


and'ls 6 c tiot ifaM 


Ix^il'iby '6it ye arc in^ngci* of bringing rttifcty, ot'of incom?lg 
09 ounl^Tcii consequences tnoy or tos in^ viotence; it^'ay^ob haisbeniiiralk^^ 
faw.' • ' . " onguanfed ’toortebt of 

' ** of Vr^ckednesi feW arc ftiry, rtiat 'uV rtiy perj^rratcf n dd^d,‘^tht' 

mce i pciialtv of vrhicH: iniiat ' be and 


seC'y ^'"^lungc thorn at once: pctialty of vhlclt : 


thi^‘ttyiauidlyyprO|g^sio^ ignoinTnibu^<teath. ^ ^ 

tka tast act of 'depiavtty; ' There tl^c' passions, in the resSmiHt of 
Tkc^ beginofng^' originate from im which odr chh^irity is'cpncKni^ ; 
pef i^Ul^ce given to otfr passions at not b^iir chastity cnly^ biu tvjth 'it nlso 
an catfy’^pCtidd of ouic agt. Let us^&hn arc connected ouf ' hCjSlth^ out abilities; 
hrictiy exanrine this source of misfon- otir tbf^ne,Qttr chatbtter; ThctTnpnrc 
trace the dogtoes by which; the siVs^d^.daricDess hxyh'h ndtnrprt^^ 
hedri' proceeds from stight to' gilosi 6 f* to^'acbilhatb): tbd l>ody, toyblkebrc the 
tepees;' and when we have viewed thq tnind/m s^ken iiidtttciy, id banhib at* 
f^nOrmity to which triVtai faults niaV tention^in ''tive^prutiefit^ltuihaiM of 


ultinsatdy lead; let even trivial "Auirs 
be a\t>ided by iis td the uttftosi of out 
power. 

WMh a vkw to our preservation there 
is' implanted in us a disposition , to resCnt 
injuries : and as the love of life is Woiig 
ia^bur nature, this tendency to resentment 
equally ;pfcva 11 s. So long as the in* 
tiueftcc of this propensity coniines itself 
mtfrtfty'lo the repelling of what may be 


kitipotcd xlftiiT^y/and l^^br 6 d^‘ibdf|K^« 
men Ibr the tfit)cei)ir'c 3 Pkoljli^^ '^^en 


Fovet 


appe^tite 

reason; i 6 'cfavlng^iat 0 ns&i 8 IS 5 *^^ 
be gratitictT at the ^i^di’dr^sllltitSbn, 
talents; pokdMofilS^^^, teli^ 

gioo.; Be tb^foihWbTif^ ktidf^dMHIest 
powers of otri* f^aSCK^hl^iteiffnPffeifiitihV 
tcftsp^iti<ma vflSteh" wi^SW^isS&^toPlIhpu- 


hiirWuI to ns, tlie propensity itself, wing pmycv'lhit’’^6d^'b^"‘iar ‘^^ 
dli’ecfbd to Che end for which it waS in* enable nS'fb e^jbld idbiifihittrng tHbs& ^ilsi 
iii ntfthing^ in' h' btuheidtie, ttie m i;' Allti m 


Ziiim 




teh^hrf,' hhs nothing" in" It’ blaftiekbte. ^ - , 

But if ye'sHiiffer oVirselm lo bi^iySawti ** wBie?'’'dcstril^iflVc. • ^ 
on slight^ occi^iotis)i ati^ "by'dauk^.^l^ *' 'i 

pro^bcatibn ' father ima^nkiy than 
the'h's^d^arti culpabte iiir 
pa^oti^diTang^^'aiid Aittugnj^dclri^^ 
application xfe^ti^c in^tohiy 'wfcClti& nn* 
io"6tiifseIye$i|;att<l thch 
ciigifie ‘ uirhatipilUss to obj^^kf jdL, 





iti^^ty irjhiduf ' itonffbj 


f Non maxima*! qt'tw motim* oixif iaSskdaot 
ins.. injari;a*. 

Faclunt. Ter. H<»*\ X 1 . 27 . 


bv"o 
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yiq ■■ Jl •'*'//: >i; .'* it..! ^ ■; 

.. ... mtinv?' 

■'•if 

bte«:>miMy 8 j(riMao ib 2 *TmaipiBsce 
cateois. 





'res*'tt VS^iScD^ Ihicnciit- 
Lan^uent oltiCTa, atejne by 

''Vho liad 



Srtth. CLX, 


FAMILY LECTURE S/ 


If it w«re possible to rcalisQ the Vi* 
bionary pktn of miikhig all proj)erty 
cqaal^ there coukl not happen to human 
society A greater fnisfortuiK' than the 
adopting of such a measure. For if to 
property, and the objects connected with 
il, Were prescribed a limit which might 
not be exceeded, that ardour \\ ith which in 
the present state of competition and in- 
equality either professional or commer- 
cial arts are pursued, would be Cxtiii- 
guibhed Ik those wlio are now indus- 
trious; and as for persons already dis- 
posed to idleness, if they were exempted 
from the necessity of working for their 
subsistence, in want of better employment, 
(since -^pi&loyment cf some kind fen 
will fina to amuse himself), they would 
have recourse to the most vicious prac- 
tices ; whence the grossest corruption of 
manners and principles would soon be- 
come general. Such depravity would 
create universal concision, and thence 
must result the dire calamities of ci^il 
discord^' Oh the other Imnd, let there 
be holden put encouragement to the in- 
crettsiiig o£» property by fair and honest 
means, there will then bo promoted in- 
genuity iin discovering arts and appliclT- 
tioii til learning them ; activity inacqiiir- 
itig wealth, and frugality in expending 
it; temperance, the effect of frugality; 
subordination arising from tlw arrange- 
ment of different pemns into different 
classes, and from the distribution and 
-gnidation of labour in each class ; law 
that will regulate our dealings one with 
another; *dnd religion that wHl enforce 
the dictates of law by the most solemn 
sanctions. Such are the blessings de- 
rived fK)m the free power of augmenting 
property. But in vain were this power 
either givwi ' or exercised, if property, 
when acquired, were not secure : for jii 
tliat ^ case, ’ all the evils of equdfteation 
would ensue, with the additional griev- 
ance lhat the honest and industrious 
>vouId be' spoiled and plundered by the 
villainous and dissipaUxl. *Ia wisdom 
thereftmp, and- with thlj trufeslt sense of 
rcgaid for the real interests of every in- 
dividual in social life, divine and human 
laws nnke rn securing property, by deem- 
* ‘ .jg k sacred, and by annexing penalties 
severest nature to violations of the 
andment whicji proclaims “ Thou 


shalt not steal/' Tbe piaiidpal on 
which these pomOtics am imsetetf, is 'itot 
regard to the intrinsic value of fe pro- 
perty stolen, but it is cbiniidnrittiibn of 
the horrid train of enormities Arhich 
would be introdxiced, if thefts wem ftl- 
low^ to pass with impunity. To ptc- 
yeift such ondrmittes, the 8i|toge|| check 
is laid on lhat whi^h is tniiSoiame of 
many other crimes, the sin of steaHhg. 

Althbugii extremities, of puhistiment 
and infamy aw'ait only dsAds W^iM^usly 
iniquitous, yet to every aot of";£raudokht 
design affixed disgrao^, such 

act ib contrary to justice, becsunieit tends 
to destroy mutual cKhiMeacc^ Affd be- 
cause, if suffered to ptooecd witbemt pub- 
lic disapprobation, it might subvert that 
foundation of civilised society, sciccrrir3' of 
property. He therefore fet wishes to 
be esteemed as a man of upright integrity, 
miist not only abhor such acts of injus- 
tice as will call for the vengeance of 
criminal law, but he snUst detest the 
little arts of deceiving, tlie cunning Tricks 
of over-reaching, the subtle contrivances 
of secret ihicving. From clecciTing, 
ovor-ruaebing, ami thieving begins the 
cari^ of improbity ; aoid though persons 
who'ure guilt)' of these offences, may nrtf, 
perhaps, vCniure quite so far as*thr ut- 
nujst tRUisgressioii of justice, ycl it sel- 
dom happens but that sooner or later 
they are delected in some transaction, the 
baseness of which rcnde'i's them con- 
temptible. 

' Whatever may be their situations, yet 
most persons arc affected by loss of cha- 
racter*. Some arc injured in their bu- 
siness; some arc bereft of peace in their 
minds ; some arc even deprived of liffs by 
the virulence of calumny* 'Ihc “ bear- 
ing of false witness" therefore, when it 
hurts any one in his employment is in- 
direct rdbl>cry : wlicn it causes vexation, 
it h maiicioiis cruelty ; when it shortens 
i^xisterfce, it is absolute murder. And 
indeed^ Although the edmd of vilifying 
Riiothef not unfroquemly arises tom 
wanton levity, which thfnks it witty to 
sport with reputation, yet the sin of 
bearing false witness very often proceeds 

* Nam faixHS quidem fidai daiqna ina< 
jora esse, qu&cn qux asstimari pessent- 

Lw, ill 72, 
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from tUrect intention to do injury, and is 
coii|mitte<l for the purpose of jrats^ 
fjring leitlier <k?sire, cir envy, or revenge : 
lidta which source whenever it springs, 
it h|th in one case all ihe guilt of axluJ- 
tery, in anotlKT of stealing, in uriotlier of 
ussassinatioKK On no pretence should 
eucouraj^eijM^jU be given to evil .six'aking. 
1 tr hives to indulge liis pelulanoe or 
vanity by traducing character, should l)e 
sliUpj^cT^ as a man that would distiiHi 
>?ociety : and he tliiit with base design 
))i'ings a fuiise accusation against the in> 
'iioceut, deserves that punishment, which, 
if thoiguilt wen^ proved, the accused per- 
son would have uudergonc.f 

r.\|H.'ricnce proves^ that ulthougli the 
greater p'ait of mankind ifo rH||t proceed 
to cxtiejuities of sin, yet all are disposed 
to one or oti^pr of those vicos, wlilch, if 
]iuisued, would leail to such extremities. 
>k^)\v as no man, who addicts himself to 
a favourite vice, can ptl‘scribc to himself 
bounds which hois assui'id he shall not be 
templed {(j transgress, so it will be pru- 
dent in Uiosc, who foreknow tlic wretch- 
edness they should endure if they should 
lie carried on t<i sins of the highest enor- 
mity, to secuKi their happiness by resist- 
ing vices of inferior guilt, the tendency 
of which ii ultimately towards destruc- 
tion. This will 1x5 avoiding the very en- 
trance on a wrong course. Ilut what is 
the ])ru<:tice of the inconsiderate i I'he 
natural propensity they have to vice they 
inciease hy intemperance, and slimuJatc 
b;y drunkenness, lie that through drunk- 
enness hath lost his reason, is prepared 
firir the committing of every sin, to which 
r-irhiT his own prevailing inclination may 
direct, or tlie seducing words of de- 
bauched companions may entice him. 
'I'lie evils indeed of c:;^cess in drinking 
are so many and so se;*ious, that to cau- 
tion the unthinking against contracting 
habits of indulgence in this vice, will be 
much to our present purpose. And this 
cannot be done more cfiectually^ than by 
>hjii wing the progress of the vice itself, 
.aiid the gradation ij*om inconveniences to 


-Long^ fujrc ; dummodo risum 
fiifrousiai sibiy^ioo hifi.ijHiquam parcet amieo, 
... . . ■ „ U0R.S,h4.54. 

f Bv |L most . eq,uitab1c, scDtenco V fboy 
hanged Baman on the gallows that he had pre- 
pai^ for Mordecai.’* EsTHsa, vii. 10 


iossot, and fruiid .b[>..i|ii5ei^ by 
which. it works th^ ruift '^ksitotiinei.: 

When rlic femmr of yotitfi rsoi 6 ^ 
abated, that wevariness of 
either in mind or body capeot b<i 
by simple spstiinancc, recourse to njeanir 
of suppoitymore nutritive is confessc^tUy 
innocent. And no r^a&onablo person 
will deny, that in proper placcs^flind on 
suitable occasions, ^ the rules of .strict 
iciiipiTance may be enlarged, some- 
thing moic than what absoli^ 
rH|uires, may be granted to speiai festi- 
vity, Thus far all is well: Icfjus only 
be moderate, aiul rhen.* is nothing hithorto 
rulpabl(» : in either of these Cases, W’C do 
but use our liberty to that which 

reastm allows, uiid whkii docs 

uot forbid, liut this 'liberty, like many 
other powers, when entrusted to the inex pe- 
ri eiued and thoughtless, becomes to them 
an occ:i<«ion of much mischief, through 
the misapplication with which, it is per- 
verted. Dot's nature require additional 
nourishment? That, which prudently 
applied would have been salutaiy, by 
imprudent excess they mak^ .injurious to 
their health. Are seasons of relaxation 
'Vsllowable ? I’he enlivening conversation 
of festive hilarity is succeeded either by 
the ridiculous incoherence, or ripisy cla- 
mour, or humiliating insensibility of 
drunkenness. Proceeding thus, perhaps 
for some few years, they at length anti- 
cipate tlic wa|it$ of nature, and neglect- 
ing at frequent intervals their necessary 
occupation, they inispend hours > and 
da}b in drowning their intellect, and in 
raiueing themselves either to the stupi- 
dityof idiots, or tlie plirenzy of madmen. 
'J'hus grows the habit. And, pow for its 
conseijucnces. 

If the pcrso^i. addict'd to excessive 
drinking be designed for a learned pro- 
fession, the vice he is pursuing will as- 
suredly tend to disqualify him for intel- > 
Icctuai attainments. For through the 
physical operations of rcpcvuted drunken- 
ness, the Hnest ineiital abiJitici^, whether . 
strong sense, or fetontivp mcmoiy, or 
quick imagination, will g^^dually be 
paired: and it is (09. often seen, that 
immy, w^o wjhen young were admired 
for their uncommon capacity, have at 
an early stage of manhood,, lament- 
ed by tltose >vho loved, and iusulted by 
those who envied them, a.s men who had 
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bc^mMed liU toijshtot 
lim^fttl to their 

>le to t)|e w^iW; aod il^U fSM;|i£|PM£^ 
thtv:;li9lMe^ f^Cfillia th»y M inid%r.lt 
thtt miMNTftblc jgrati&catidor -ojL iox 

s .-:?vt.V»t/" 

Id.^c Ui^c q£; commerce inr agrfcul* 
tUfe, i£ .^c» whaby his.jptmition ahot|14 
be tlio cl^f dmetor,^ l^.^tcs. hinneK 
to dninbntf^&SjL eUlier hi* iugenuity in 
planning ,hfip4Wc«^adua^ dui), or 
calculations of loss and g^n ufe irre^* 
W; till at length he finds Jhimsclf sunk 
into disrepute, and fallen into 'decay^ 
circpmstaoces* Degraded a.iid dis- 
tressed, . lament 

past folly *with unavailing sorrow, a 
sorrow that can restore him neither his 
.foifeited credit nor his squandered opu- 

. ._ If drunkenness be the vice of one in 
humble condition, it soon reduces hiiri 
to want and wretchedness. For as th# 
ilninkarcl hath neither industry to un- 
dert^e, nor capacity to execute any 
work assigned him, he is discarded by 
those who in e.xciiange for his labour 
would Lave given him subsistence; and- 
then for his daily food he has no other 
means of supply tlian cither the preca- 
rious eamiugs of disgraceful beggary, or 
the more infamous Wages of dishonest 
tlicft. 

Such are some of the inconveniences, 
losses and iniserieb by which drunken- 
ness ruins those who arc addicted to it, 
in inatieis merely of worldly concern. 
Bpl advic'd, to iheso calamities, arc other 
evils of , a momentous nature. That 
lK)dy< wliich (iod hath given him, en- 
dued with hialth, strength, and other 
powers fitted for the p^rpps^ of active 
iUcji the druiikard^ by Lis -.intern peninco, 
makes, disfigured and decrepit jat. that 
period of his age when, hod he lived in 
sqhfif^yi he Lad been firm and robust. 
That spyV which God hath imparted to 
hiin,,Ji|M^lislird with iparvellous fellies 
and intended lor improveiineAt in spirit- 
ual^Srfcction, by his habitual excess he 
JbjoSii' cither stpp^fied,* or rendcreil , the 
scat of iinpurhy ^ depravity. 


f See Bish(^ Shsriock, vol. iv. Disc. ID. 
p. ctl. 1704. 


..Jtai'.ufteff Mne.' ftw the 

to 

aMthm 

9^<m t«blhe dttiojUapd, .,loi^ of 
tpi.thejiNMii» $0 iboialoL- 
bia- ptilnt.s 

3lo.>lb# ^4aipt»eP' aod blas- 

phiito^ .thH 

fhcMild wiTsdupv^be'i^ Eonsurely 
m Godfi^a vmxe. state, the 

issue will not be the MSO 0 .10 him that 
hath employed, aoAto him . that 

baXh|i^mi&u;sed:his telents;,. tOi him that 
bath^endeavoured to lead SLvirtuous life, 
and tp.him that hath.. pcfsisusl* in a 
course ot‘ 'wjekeduesa^' . Even, iu this 
state of cxistciice* the fruits of vutuei and 
vice are, generally spoabin& different an 
to ra&talsatisliiiyion ; but liowcver with 
refi|>ect to tliis Dr other ^rcumstanccs 
our actions may terminate mre, yet i/tn' 
is not the onl}^ state for which man was 
designed. There will be auothor state ; 
in which it is both reasonable to con< 
elude, and scriptural to afiiroi, tliat tlioivo 
who have done good >viU be happy, and 
those who have done evil will be misera- 
ble. If this dnal result uf our present 
conduct were duly remeinbcrcd, wo 
should 'have the strongest' inducemcni 
most cautiously and conscientiously to 
avoid not only actual sin, but even wliai- 
ever in its remote consequences may 
lead to sin. * 


S E R nr O N CLXJ. 

By Gco. Isaac liuKTiNGiorvO, D. L). 
Vrarden of St. Mary's CoHujc, Winchester,' 

Causes which make 31cu dislike 
Truth. 

0 .\i 4 . iv. l6\ 

Am I llicrcfurg b^cotuc year eneiay, becaiusc 
I toll you the tratb > ‘ ‘ • 

Wmo.vg other ill effects of inordinate 
propcmrty'find vicious inclination)- there 
is this most unhappy and prejudicial 
consilience ; at .the very time in which 
wc have the greatest nc(^ of salutary ad- 
monition, wc arc least disposed either u> 
seek or adopt it. When we ha\e throw ' 
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-off the restnisti ef xmon 

paataAf end^^^lpititc^ wr will b ii<» pA 
avme:fito«e die^^ 

pmnsiee ef eeittseaielioM win 
and eyr uittleeeaiiding 
teitos die. Mieit,^felld^ and tii^rMie df 
distinctidn m disetttdeg^^M difie^^ 
nebtand wrakid»: n^rgeM and e«itrWi$b 
which’ ii dncm&rcd tht tM litia 
of tixeral ncci^edc. ^ * ■- ' 

Av€ We- ti»»^-much taducnced by the 
selfish poMioot f - vWhethcr our fixcee- 
sive atteutido- Co ^private interest hetri^ 
us ifitO' hisadable covetousness or nn* 
bounded ambition^ the disapprobation 
of advice wiU in either case be equally 
strong. Any ea^cbtioiw, designing- to 
correct the frauduir4BtjiKs‘ or meaS prac- 
tices of €OV||^a$neM, would be imputed 
eithor to an afibciation of tender con- 
science, or^to a prodigal disregard of 
pecuniary advantage : and any caution::* 
tending to retard the progress of imme- 
derate apibition, wotihi nsertoed to 
rigid austerity and r^hailow knowledge of 
the worM. 

Da the vindictive passions predomi- 
nate? Anger impels the mind to some 
act oi -violence, with a degree of impe- 
tuosity that overlooks aii intermediate 
considerations, and forces u with preci- 
pitation to exhaust its fury on the object 
of its resentment. Revenge works with 
more slow, but more malignant determi- 
nation: it cherishes the wound that ran- 
kles in the bosom ; aggravates the causes 
of suspicion and hatred ; broods over 
dark and insidious thoughts ; occupies 
itself with conceiving means of destruc- 
vion to the persons oifendiug; and de- 
sists not from its horrid purpose, till its 
Uesuy* of retaliating be fully gratilied. 

anger’ is more hasty, and revenge 
more sullen than to obey dictates, which 
xvould tcaqh sclf-gvjvcrnment ; and he 
that would wish to promote reconcilia- 
tion, would but incur displeasure, and 
he de^ed ipipertinent. ■ 

. Are we deluded by the decvltfulness 


. * IT(ionosumiiKLtion,yott,>vill iuid that men’s 
ivason and Jud||^ineiit fdil, in the v.ery same pro- 
u iVtioii fiiat vice ihJ p.'isil-^n 
" to^t D ■‘i'.’. . vol. iv. p. |~7. t'T, T7(>V. 


DfTg^^ilar liii¥«f Thib teVblvitf 

pum^ hai^ m beqtM ftt m 

tior4te iwaefimt barmo^ 

can mbiil and 
leligiatts truths have any persuasive ii- 
an him hm been long' ac- 
caatomed ta hear, see^ iniaipiie, and 
practice liodiifl^ but what Is Wetous. 
His prions ate saindamad'h/eoriupt 
gratllicatibh, that they tutidly exdadc 
coaler Judgment of pwisdn: 'his ap- 
petites $6 inecssanily d<^and iniempco 
rate indulgence, that they leSAPtf* him no 

« ce for reflection, na opportunity foi 
exorcise of sober thoug|i|j|,^tio lelsutxi 
foa listening to the voice dTcOnscicnce: 
should words of moral and religious ebd- 
cern chance to .’Strike his car. yet from 
being long hjLb.laatrd lo vi^’v. all ihings, 
not iininediatc'v conducive to sensual 
plcdbUre, ihron^h the TfjTesenta- 

%oii of pel VLiiiM , he will not 

approve, he cannot iin(l»'r.,"fri'd »ire sim- 
ple iaji.v;jage of unaffccicii ana diiipas. 
oionute lid Vice . 

'1 here IS moreover a hanincss of heart, 
wh.cb is gradually inrre.ivcd by repeated 
acts of grosijer sin. fn the beginnings ot 
vice, the pangs of conscience will fre^ 
quently and lot cibly agitate the offender ; 
but as ill th« body the external limbs 
become le::,s delicate when inured to 
hardship, so in the soul, the internal 
senses become less susceptible of re- 
morse, when addicted to continual vio- 
iatiou of sobriety and puuty. In na- 
tural and moral cases, the cdect of habit 
is the same: conscience by degrees will 
grow obdurate, till at length the offender 
be given up to a mind so void of feel- 
ing, • as to be morally dead in sin. 

As such are the effects arising from 
an undue prevalence of the scltish or 
vindictive passions, and from the deceit- 
fulness of grosser sin, we may conclude, 
that from one or other of these causes, it 
generally proceeds ; that although the 
truth be spoken with the purest inten- 
tions, and for the very best and moM 
important services, yet it is frei^uently 
either received with indifference, 'or re- 


Sec Tph. iv. 19. 
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jected witb tUt»plmurc ; and tbote^ivho 
deliver are hated as ciiemieS) aod 
heticc bi'ODfne objects JKUuked otft for 
s'ciigeancc. And upon . examination of 
facts recorded in liistoiy^ wc shall ,ac* 
tually find that men, wise and exempt 
lafy, inspired prophets, holy vaposties, 
and emi our divine Lord himsell'i were 
ti’eatcd witli insult and afRktcd by per- 
secution, b('.cause they aduionished per- 
sons iiotorioiisiy corrupted and enslaved 
by one or other of those itiordinatc pro- 
pensities and vicious appetites. * 

It shall now be our cmploynicnt to 
ooudrm tliis as5iertion, by selecting some 
instances fr^m sacred history ; on whicl^ 
whilst we.-axpatiate, |>crhaps wc 
not only prove that the co\<^ous, the 
ambitious, the resentful, the grossly sen- 
sual, arc enemies to truth, but we may 
also suggest some nmmrks which will 
lead to improvement. 

The cities of the plain exhibit man in 
the most abandoned state of abominable 
depravity. *To Lot, who with deep ab- 
horrence coi)deinned their vile practices, 
the inhabitants exclaimed, this one 
hdlow came in to sojourn, and he will 
needs be a judge.”* Gensure, to minds 
thus immersed in the foulest sins, could 
not be hoard witlioiit extreme indignar 
tiou. BliiuliK«s and destruction ensued 
from their wickedne.ss, and to ibis mo- 
ment their name is stain |K’d with the 
blackest characters of indehble infamy. 

The coiitiiu'inent of JoM'ph, whence 
was it occasioned? Like a man of in- 
tegrity, lie refused to iiisult his master s 
honour ; like a man of f)ivty, he feared 
to violate the Jaws of (iod. lUwv 
(says he) can I do tliis great wkkeflness, 
and -sin against God A rebuke 

thus serious, from one of rack inferior, 
provoked the tempter lo malicious rc- 
veng€» 'I'he consequence of his iwinctity 
was a false , charge, wdiich doubtless his 
accuser hoped would procure Lis deatii. 
IraprisoDipent is adjudged; and theuce 
begaa the .prosperity of JosepJn Thus, 
what human iniquity had designed to be 
a punishiDeot, the goodness of God c^i- 
rorled into a blessing ; an example this, 
which enforces and illustrates that most 
admirable^ salutary and comprehimsive 

* Gen. xix. 9, f Gen. xxxix. 9. 


precept,. km innot^cy,. lako 
heed unto the ming tight; for 

that tshall bring Oi Hten peace at ihe 

..... 

.When .he, that was afterwards the 
leadeicof the Israelites, began to iai|uirc 
intqtbaconditipn efth^e p!cop|e^ wi|bw liom 
by^ descent hd^vgs connected, he behold 
.^^two men of 

each.othcr/<f Oppressed as .they were, 
by servitude and cruelty, „they should 
have been prompted, by evcry-coasider- 
atioir of mutual interest and ganciat con- 
cern, to have cultivated peace and 
strengthened attachment' amoji^ them- 
selves. When through vipleiii>anger, h 
disposition to unanimity ^faad been in- 
terrupted, it was an act of benevolence 
to admonish thl||^ contending parties of 
their imprudence, in «ggrq|piting by pri- 
vate diss(;nsion the -miseries already iii- 
ftmted on them in tlirir state of bondage. 
Hoping to reconcile the Hebrews that 
were at variance, Moses said to him 
that did the wrong, wherefore smitest 
thou thy brother?” J Why dost thou 
offer violence to one of thy own nation 
and kindred ? He who i| the aggressor 
in any deed of injustice, is commonly 
less placable than he who sutlers : ho 
usually persists in hatred to the person 
injured, and ivsents any interposition 
which would allay his animosity, ^uch 
was the conduct of the culpolde Hebrew, 
In return for the kindness designpd by 
bis admonisher, he replies, “ Who made 
thee a prince and a judge over us; in- 
leiuk'bt thou to kill me, as thou kiliedst 
the Egyptian Ho was not coatent 
witii a retort of scorn and insoh^nce, but 
ungiutofully meant to reproach (befriend 
of Jjis coumrymen, tor having avenged 
an insuited Hebrew, at tlu; peril ,^of his 
own life. So incapable of discerning the 
good, purpose, for which those wlvo 
gurd us give their advice, and sO' un- 
tiiiuikful tor tile exertions. made by them 
iu our. behalfj arc wc rendered by-iiiiigcr. 

** Flee to. thy place, U cxclaima 
Balak to Balaam, smiting his handa with 
wrath and vexation. And yet what was 


* Ps. xxxvii. 98. ' f Ex. ii. 13, 

J Kx, if. 13. - - fi. I-*, 

II Nuoili* X«iv. H. 
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Die txlfiracef by ^hicb Ba}niun-'<biid iu- 
trurwd liiis Mid kvelitMtbn 

9/tMSi ooiMptfsno^ for^ exectHilii^Df 
jBuy fiorpose fiDjotneil him : Ai^fg 

was 'It 9 fl]^mer power -ef cMtni9c«r»c« 

Ji wiucb-lbib^l <hh 

4e«a^ Uia kraditrs^ ^^dieruoikti. 
W«vkaf» dihHpi^ iiiefrimrttts 

^repMie4lbf «l4^3^ea'tbe m^»t dc^pc- 
i«te, fimotlcdi: Hidai^^who' mra^yct in- 
flticnc^'byctmdciiec ttu^ ixdi<giotiy are 
Oot ^ servants for who, througii 
4iieani> ike moat oppbMte %o moral aeiwe 
and toj^evenmoe m God, would sacri- 
See aU /regard for human ami divine 
cofiatntt^, ill order olitain the object 
of their wiahes. Balaam had in one 
aspect violated his conscience by ^ing 
to Balak : butt he vtagPiot so determined 
to oppose all restraints of duty, as to at- 
tempi; execrating the Israelites in ' do- 
Smoe of God i So far at least h<!t de- 
serves commendatioa, as he would not 
proceed to extreme evil for the wages of 
corruption/ But Balak conceiv^ a 
man who would thus speak the truth, 
an enemy to his inkiest; he therefore 
withholds from Balaam all the honours 
intended as a rewsavd for unrighteous 
services, and dismisses him w ith resent- 
snent. 

The Leviticftl la>f had forbidden the 
Israelites so to alienate their land, as to 
■sell k past recovery, A hub wished to 
purehaae the viiu^yard of Naboth, but 
Ike possessor lefnstd to pait with the 
“ inbcrrtancc of liis fatliers.” ** He 
daaacd to disobey the ordinance of God, 
he snij^t naw been recom- 
posed ibr such transgression. What 
Afadb could not acquire by purchase, he 
sained hy the most oppressive iniquity. 
vAoemes uicre sUbor^ to ciiargc Nor 
both widi blasphemy, and throng their 
perjury, '^tke iaooceitt man was con- 
demn and stoned to death. No ob- 
atfuetiaa ii04v remained io the way of 
Abfb^vhe taok possession of the vioe- 
* yadrd, ^sipe'e .Nabodi was no more. 

« £l\)ah, t^e prophet^ was sent to reprove 
Ahidb ; the guilty violator of justice no 
^sooner beheld lliis pious man ^vaocing, 
tbm he exclaimed, Hast thou found 
me, O mine enemy ?"f Thus quickly 

^ 1 Kings, xii. 3 . f 1 ffiags, x». 90 . 


^dACW'tmnteie^ tiaku tiie alami, tioft- 
^ifid the ferpetremt aXiweknis 

al^icFii, aiMl:diiead:^tto pMMnee 

swproitj k.' :£)i|afa'‘ <dkl hbt 
/exelote rko’ duties of bis cdRc^ mi idtmk- 
^ing^ the impieties of Ahab; but jd^i 
<alSu&.> was fOilIititiit cuuse^ for indHttg 
. ham odioas4o admail dKeked a^ inkpik- 
fjiis as Ahab wai;< ‘ / * ^ ' 

A coutinoance of God’s^ favour,' and 
.^the eonsequonoe of it, notional prospe- 
rity, wcii> promised to the Jews on the 
express condition that thc5'' should olx^y 
ike divjne commands in all respects, but 
more particularly in' rejecting idolatry, 
^uch, however, was tlicir propensity to 
wopt the superstitions of^lhc^ people, 
whura they bad conquered, that • tin: 
temple of God whs sometimes polluted 
by the introduction of idols. Against a 
sin thus rcpugnantio their own law, and 
in itself thus insulUng to the ma jesty of 
the Supreme Being, prophets ceased 
not to warn their couut/ymcn. But 
what return did they eXpcriOncc for. their 
zeal in the. cause of G^„and for their 
anxiety to avert destruction from their 
cities? “ They were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, they were tempted, thc}' 
were slain with the sword, they wan- 
dered about in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins, tKMUg destitute, afbicted, tornK^nt- 
cd ; they wandered in deserts and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth Thus does St. Paul descrilK* 
Urn suHbrings of those who in succession 
were raised up to admonish die Jews ; 
and thus do^ he confirm tlie solemn 
confcssion in which the Levites bewail 
before God, ** our fathers were, disobe- 
dient, and rebelled agamst thee, and cast 
diy law behind their backs, xikI slew 
thy prophets, which testified againiyt 
them to turn them to thcc.^' f 

When tlio Jews were Restored from 
their captivity in Babylon, they did, in- 
deed, desist from idolatry, but in e^er 
instances they continued equally obsri- 
natoagaii^ advice, and equally ungrate- 
ful to 'thoM who spake the tru^, as their 
fothers had been. In proof of tkw, let 
their conduct towards our Divine Lord 
be comidered. 

At the time in which our Saviour 


* Ileb. \i. 37. 
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dwelt ott oriii, dM -f iuMiscee >wefe tkd dii»rdled^ti^e«9."'* Tbtfdiat fwUs 
kading pefuds. iid D e i^ tld Jdlel. sfidild'ik 

Wcte cliaraBkritad.<fy 1iMir<pi«t«ii^^ lftididtea:‘th&:knk ekkcMi ^ 
to4ujwM«ie*ttieMdtote%«'dbse4^ «iiilidH#anmnfaiMi «et« dcoaiaD*' of 

ritmi otdiiUboes; Bolt wMr t t HW^a tihaW jk fSrgMi, tfltYlfil^ 

pNtmuieoe. ae 'thqr ‘wen- notoifoaaiy Ijidnei cdSad-^eb MiiM Vy^ddllit of 
ciMMoiit and sturiUiaHid feoud (‘M dM^ 
petvected Uw uW of Gdd liy* iMrikiMU thW- 
kvourablc to their o«h laitaci^ apdOK 
ropncc; as thdr wonlilp waa moio Mtf'-fidt 

ostentatidus and -adeckd, than teal add' dldadd‘iH‘fu4^ii%'iir‘Oal^tJotW%UidrW 
sineare; they were 'neillia’'*monil noe tKriM hrtdw'- (hdSi 

rehgioas in the maimer K<{uiMd1»y Ifae wrMMt: wdotil^liwif 
law and the prophets. It waa. indeed adtaoWM^ 1ddi/d4t^ 
ineumbent on them to disehaige pvne- perslreatt^/iti^ likaifthtttt'wk<i^ 
tnally the ccficmoniai patts of the Mosiie nhrd W their ’ dhd' ‘tfMie 

iiutituden-t'^hat the same institution dd- cdlnihgwsh ^ffiiiM'^anii mtiit astd^eity- 
manded of them much more than this believS by'AlilIhlim’^flle fimiMer of tM 
outward service. The «thole heart pu- Jcwhh' Mmm <^VlU» dfd^tb 
rifled from vice, and the soul humUy tells theid that ** G(Mf 'witahir’Father,"f 
devoted' to (he love and fear of God, are that *“ Acy had not tUd low^ ' of God in 
in- their sacred writings continually- thfrn;”!^- that** If they lidievidan Moses; 
pointed out as the most acceptable sa* they.wonlid'havh belids^hs hiih^altd,’* 
crificcs which could be oflered to the the Jeds “ souttlt'to-kill hihi.“(f ’-They 
Almighty. But from rdormatian of nw3itatin^liwftb'fejtc«ite thehr'hn- 
morals, and, from principles of vital just pm-^se,' when JcdiB‘‘a|^’«ssfifts 
piety, as the Pharisees had deviated his divine 'ongin, #'*c«fofC(e8.^he'iSeces* 
themselves, so also they misled tlic peo- sity df'hMrdvin^ on him** for 'the 
pie; teaching them to rest satisfied with ing of salvation,, asserts thiit.th 9 se ^y 
ey.Knal forms, hut inculcating nothing ^triiiyilrcet'vHmitKtdagbfiiift ifi'iiim, 

01 mward goodness. It therefore bo- cmancipateihcmsclresiramiltcdoihihioti 
came hims -whoso gracious purpose was of conuj^t appetites; 8hd'.i0Stti*lh''i9ie 
the redemption of mankind from the Jews, that as th^petrilM^n^^'^Bjly 
practice and guilt of sin, to reprove the weretht scrvanlsbf>in,'^'Ho#evw-IItty' 
vices of those who, by their authority and might conceive thlErosclyes d^ett 
example, had corrupted moral virtue; from AbnAara thtri'Ppn^ifitof.’-lteire 
and who, whilst they burthened religi- declarations were fbiinded 'inVtnitH^ and 
ous worship with numerous observances, on that very actjoUid tikiispiBnfhd'iiiAidS 
had excluded that simple and rational incapable of embrairiii^' or Iov^.ti(d(h'. 
sCrvice of a devout mind which should. Our Lord,-'‘'.wi^'knew>«ifBiit ^a( in 
always accompany forms, and without man,'’;^:^ and whfb ' bh '■ stF^ oe^'ttaih 
which, all fonos arc but shew and fay-, “'perccivril tbe'wiekednfes^$j[hf »s^i^ 
ppertsy. But this work of refonnatioa sccitfpn, tells them ptdinly the' j^fmifid of 
was the chief cause which ofSmded the th«r determ^fled mlufo'r' "^e'sKh to 
Pharisees. Christ was a light th^ shone kill me,'d'''man 'iliat -faatfi teM- ym'^the 
amidst ,'dai||)e^ but the darkness truth :'’ll|j‘'^’Bec&qseltiril-y^h(f'triAb, 
compir^eiidM it not/'* i. e. did aotad« ye'be{idve4iieijot;*^iif ‘**v M 
mit, did mot receive it in its full in- cbnvinceth -me ’df Hhf ^l^saV tlib 
fluencm*.’^ had blinded the eyes of truth-, wby do yd BbtbeBleitfltief^^- 
their.ttind, that they could not discera 

•‘ the beauty of holiness,'^ ,, St Joha.'ili. 19. t'^^otio/rris: 

the excellency of gospel preceptor “they j si. John^^.ie. , | Sl 4qIuC«s 46. 

loved darkness rather than light» because |f st. John, ▼. 18. f St, John, vitL 83n 

** JobDg viii. $4. fl* Su viM- 34, 

It sSt John, )i. 25. i§ 9t. Mallli. xxiU 18. 
fitt sSt. John, Tiil. 40. f f -tit. John, vui. 45. 

St. Joha, vill. 4ov 


♦ St. John, i. 5 
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■Hr,.,... 

rwyjSI!^. „ „ . 

donu - luodirli^ ulo .AosL.vcm^ficcsiit .coiL 
^-^h9..^crj|^oi^ 

^ clpjco^ ^iap as 4|.4»" 
vine .^imruci;i^.^cUppwfifuL, rcdCK^xifr^ 
buj &r pufipoM fapfi^iiipQrtaiain 
seVvc$, . apd./s^l^taiy in t&cir Cfipao- 
queoces. . &ut«a.(7^ hotli soAt so ox^ 
al(^ pctsQQy and through . Itim has 
claimed pur attr*a]dqnf if (here be any re* 
verenc^ due to the jcpminands of G<id, it 
h dM ,4q <^c .Goapd cdhmning those 
cptninaiuh; ^ and .fill disiircgArcl of die 
CQSifclf, ishqn dearly revcalcd[ must 
appear ainfiil . aa heing a. <d.iiij|ianour to 

of. our Lprd were taught 
by,i^,to. oxj^ct/tbat in the work of 
their. uppuU'y, they . should, experience 
the most severeJiQictipn. If/* says he, 
7 they hax^ )hfy will also 

persecute ypu.*^.* . They ^ali lay their 
haqdt oh you, and pcrsccuU; yoUr deliver* 
ini^ up to the synaaoj^osj^ and into 
IM^lOns^b^ng brouj^t ndorc kings and 

a for, my . name’s - sake/* f Ye 

bh by parents, and 

ax^ kinsfoUc, and friends ; and 
somo.i^. you shall they., cause to put 
fo “ Y«h the fitiie cdineth, 

thaCwhoj^cv kil)p^ .yo\4^wiU think that 
ha doth Go^ .These prcdic* 

tiof^ ot our Lord ,wer«: litprdJy accom* 
pli^hd in the per^naf su&cings endjui^ 
St. Pater and John 
beu^f htppV ?f(!rft,dm J<^ish yoi^U, 
were oonomiira fim to impi^isonment, 
and^theo to stragesrif ' by the 


-♦ Lays, 

H Ar-l<*flv. a. K 


t Si, LixkeJ mxi/ 12. 

§.St. .JcJiii^xvs. 2, 


thp; OQjimeiKi wustkined wMl 

hwifab^nrihiif 

mtMfirwm mi ^theC.id^cil3r md 

iarntt 

I fort^. ft^fieay;aftn^ 

ml* lbnoe.w«| ^ 

i:4Mne4^0 And itdie^el fill tide 
mai^ tOs>tlMH Apostletf had 

gbiei^te^the^^miio olWr offence^^thpu 
tfafti the^ badLfottbfoUji.eficcuied the.im* 
potfaimoeemfiulmoo ^whtch Jlhcij* '>Jhosd 

Md fihem»^>*fndcas(0UFihg 

te^eonylneoyfadth Jews eo^ GentHeai tbafi 
JasMS; ws^ilHc. Christ the* Son ofTQod 
thfilaidvadaiirjives S9.be:'0bUiined not by 
rii^ahii^hmrvaiice^biiiiby iix^MBnianoe fur 
sinh poaW and faith ;ia Christ'; and that 
it behoved all pt^rsons to abandon, their 
ibrnsei; Wickedness,; and thenceforth ^ dis- 
charge cOnscientioiisly the srvcYali duties 
iiicunibent on them> the duties ofitemper- 
ance in themselves, of integrity towanb 
tlieir fellow-crcaturcs, of sanctity towards 
God; since by his owA VesurreedtoA 
Christ had dmnoostratodf tl^at from their 
graves he would raise up, all that are 
dead, and that then shall follow a retri- 
bution of. happiness or misery, dispeii.scd 
to every one according to the good or 
bad use which he may have made of the 
moral powers, spiritual advantages, and 
heavenly graces bestowed on him by 
God in this life, ’i'hcse were truths, not 
acceptable to the Jews; nay' more, not 
acceptable to many . through the world 
at large cither in former ur present -days. 
Those who. love the worst part, that is, 
the sins of the world, its irregulanafTec- 
tioDH, its. vicious habits, its sensual plea- 
sures, its .inordinate desires, dts corrupt 
practices, its gross . iniquities, are not 
much . disposed to admire or*, adopt the 
precepts either of moral virtue x}r Chris- 
tian religion. We have .seen in sa* 
exfid history, wt see it .dailj|iiefora our 
eyc^ that in proportion ns the heart is 
inclined to. vice, it becomes less desirous 
of knowing, and less fit for admitting, the 


* Acts, xii. a. . ^ f , Acts^ .vti. 9. 

. J g Cor. xi. 24. 

^ Obhanerem, 

Qu6d sunt, ■quo^enus hoc miniio^ juvat, ut^ 
potoplu^ 

( ulpnii digno.. 


Hop. s; 1 . 4 , 
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dictates of reason, and tlie doctmies of 
revciatiou. But no^.ofe in Iin soljer 
senses and sound, intdi^ct can prctetid to 
Justify the following of bis vicious pro- 
. pciisitics and excluding of ' serious 
thought ; the trery attcm)it to dclcnd 
such proceeding would be contradictory 
to the higher faculties with which he is 
endowed by heaven. Conscience and 
reason bid us resist evil tendencies, and 
urge us to regard the admonitions of 
those whom cNpcricnce has enabled, and 
situation authorised, to speak the truth 
and give wholcsotnc counsel. If in these 
thoir suggestions, conscience, and reason 
direct us properly, as unquestionably 
they do, then all insinuations thaf \\4)uld 
confirm the mind in habits of excess, and 
entirely divert it from seasonable reflec- 
tion, arc to be considered as illusive falla- 
cies repugnant fo right thinking, and 
founded on the misrcpigcsentution of pas* 
skms and appetites not duly controlled. 
But if ’ loose indulgence of passions and 
• appetites be th^ chief obstarh; which im- 
pedes the force of reason ami conscience, 
then, as nioraf agents and raticnial beings, 
wc are bound to keep our passions and 
appetites in their just balance, and under 
proper restraint. When wc have cftected 
this anluous task, wc shall have con- 
science and reason assisting our minds, 
and making them open to the coinic- 
lion* of truth ; truth itself we shall no 
longer dislike j we shall neither lay asid<^ 
with neglect the word of exhortation 
written in past ages ; nor shall wc turn 
away with aversion from the advice of 
those, who in the line of their duty, in 
becoming terms, and on suitable occa- 
sions, deliver candidly and impartially 
what the nature of the case may require 
either in moral or ndigious concerns. 
No one is ^ wise as never to need coun- 
sel: nor so constantly' attentive to what 
is strictly riJit, as never to rcqiiire that 
he shdfild be reminded of it. The most 
prudent are su|ycct to indiscretions ; the 
iiiost regular fall into inadvertencies. But 
froAi such frailties wc are soon rccovei’cd 
if the heart be incorrupt: our hcai'ts 


I, * Inacoenoe is the only true preserver of 
reason and jadgment.’* 

Bp.^HMLOCX, V, iv. D. VUjpi IS't. 


E C f V ft £ S. 

tliereftwe^ kt «» gMMitf’iiriA. AiSSpituXf 
suppIk’ati^ Uifi Atotigii^, tfaa* hi» 
kafiratkib we nuty tluiiit tKes# 
thn^ 'tliMVe 9004^ and I15 bj»‘ meieifittt 
gtiidiug nny^rft^'dn! aaalB.’* 


* » EH MO 51 ©tXII. 

Bt Gk'&. leAAC iltrlHmr&toan, O.D. 

Bishop of Clpncestar. 

False Hiilosiiphy copsid^lJi 
Col. ii. 8. 

Boftrare lest any Man spoil you through 
Philosophy. 

On men of ingenuous, but inexperienced 
minds, tlicTc is nothing so imposing as 
a specious name. To such persons^ 
under the disguise of an assumed appel- 
lation, vices recommend themselves with 
so much success, as to deceive the un- 
wary inu> a confident opinion ♦ tliat their 
conduct i.s proper, although to judicious 
observers it appears palpably wrong. 
And this d<‘lusion continues to beguile 
them, till some unliappy ccwscquencer 
begins to create in them suspicions of 
error, and at h'ligth convinces tlieni 
that they have been too long mistaken. 
In .private life ; some are brouglit into 
great distress, from having acted .qndcr 
ail idea that inattention to pecuniaiy con- 
cerns was a mark of generosity. Others 
fall into vicious piactices, because easy 
compliance witJi every proposal of a com- 
panion appears to.thefflf a pioof of good 
temper. Others commit irregularities, 
through a tK.*rsuasiou that to despise the 
uniformity of rules is an indication of 
high s{iirit.' Others violate tlic decencies 
of politeness, conceiving disregard to 
forms a sign iT superior ability. Then 
again in public life ; many do in reality 
serve the cause of liceiitiausness, Whilst 
with the purest inicntipna thQy.iiie^n only 
to extepd liberty ; oaid numy give cm- 


iint vicina virtojfcibna vitia, dfom qui 
vitiis utniitur, virtutjs toiucn nomcn impo- 
niiut. Quintii,. I. vifi. c. iii. s, 3. This reina^ 
is equally true in a mars}, ab' in k critical ' 
sense. ^ 
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^ courageifteiiC to ipdiffescnce for all reli- 
gi^n^ whil«^ di€y imagine tihera^m to 
be prorngfiing o^y , liberality of «eodioeo^ 
in tbo 900 t;asa, admirable are 
generosity, temper, high asarit, and 
Buperior ability ; but Barely no man in 
his right senses can say it is admirable, 
either to bring on himself indigence 
through imprudent neglect of his pro- 
perty ; or to become , depraved through 
weakness in yielding to solicitations ; or 
to injure society by bad example; or to 
insult established usages of behaviour by 
an affected impertinence. So in the 
other case, liberty is precious as life 
itself; and liberality in thinking and 
judging is part of Christian charity, than 
which nothing is more lovely : but surely 
no man of mature judgment can wish 
genuine liberty to be converted into a 
cloak for every species of enormity ; nor 
liberality of senCiineiit be made the occa- 
sion of propagating direct atheism. Yet 
in these points of view arc to be scon 
many measures, which upright but mis- 
guided irfeii frequently pursue, merely 
because they do not fully apprehend the 
tendencies of their actions. 

Persons, therefore, who want expc'- 
rieiicc, should be extremely cautious 
how they depait from those principles, 
which have been rcceivdtl generally, be- 
cause founded on solid reason; and how 
they deviate from those customs which 
ha\c obtained long, because in their 
ellbct they have proved good. Thus cir- 
cumspect sliould all persons be, who cin- 
Mot yet have acquiretl much practical 
kiiuwhdge of the world ; lest instead of 
becoming, what they anuously wish to 
become', more beneiicial to inankind 
than those who have preceded them, they 
should actually, though inadvertently, 
be instrumciital towards occasioning some 
of the worst evils that can befal human 
society. 

Tlie present generation hath been in- 
jured Tjy nothing, so much as by the 
imposing name of philosophy. Philo- 
sophy, when^ it is employed in promoting 
good morals, in cultivating liberal arts, 
in strengthening social union, in contem- 
plating the works of creatibm and thus 
!(;aditkg man to acknowledge and adore 
the Supreme Being, is a noble science : 
It is noble because true ; and true, be- 


causQ aiid corresponding with 

the. nature of man, .and wi(h the rejmqna 
bears ta bis fdlow^feo^res ana 'to 
Maker | that wbicib orsamcf ibe 

name ot philosophy, auid under this 
debauches ni^rals^ dissuadiis from 
tal impirovcmen^ disunites socictv, dt^ 
cems not the wisdgm of God^ citner in 
the earth or the heavens, ^d discou^^ 
men from paying the tribute of grati- 
tude to tlu'ir universal Father; such a 
system of doctrines is detestable^ because 
false ; and false, because contrary, to the 
nature of man, and his several relations 
to society and God. Real philosophy 
we should cherish and love : it is tlic 
friend of man, being the soureo of wi$- 
«loin, th(j origin of many comforts, and 
the handmaid of religion. That, which 
comes under its borrowed name; which 
puts on a semblance of what in fact it is 
not ; and which if we are compelled to 
call philosophy, vJ^e must, if wc would 
speak properly, term false philospphy; 
that is the evil against which we arc to 
guard : and that the credulous and iiino- 
cent may not be betrayed the deceits, 
the forgeries, and inchanttnonts of this 
\isored impostor*, let us now ciwimeralc 
some leading points in which this philo- 
sophy is hiKe. 

1. It IS false, in iLsseHing that man in 
society retains ail his natural rights. In 
exchange for the iiiorc certain subsist- 
ence, the more secure protection, the 
givater degree of assistance in times of 
sickness, or need, or casualty ; in ex- 
change for the delights of friendly inter- 
course, and the improvements of civili- 
zation ; in exchange for these blessings 
which man enjoys in society ; he relin- 
quishes the savage liberty of roaming at 
large for prey, of exercising horrid ven- 
geance on the person who has offended 
him, and of following without controul 
his fcrocipus and bruuU pa^ions, to the 
annoyance, disgrace, and olstruciion of 
his species. 

;Z. It is false, in maintfGning that all 
men are equal. In every point of view 


* Hence with thy brew'd inchantaicots, foul 
deceiver ; 

Mast thou betra^d my credulous innocence « 
With visor’d falsehood, and base forgery ? 

MutonN Comas, £9e. 
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there is among men remarkahk aodT un- 
avoidable inequality. Fbr nathcr have 
all men the tame stature^ nor the same 
agility, nor the tame strength,, nor the 
same sagacity; which are qumitiet chiefly 
valued by the barbarian; nor have all 
the same genius^ nor the same industry, 
nor the same prudence ; which arc en- 
dowments excellent in civil society. 
From the disparity with which these 
bodily and mental faculties are distri- 
butedy through the natural operation of 
cause and effect men necessarily fall into 
inequality of condition, independently of 
all political distinctions. If moreover 
we consider man as intended for dvil 
bociety, by such constitution of his na- 
ture be is designed for A state of inequa* 
lity. For the very existence of society 
to any great extent, depends on ctder. 
But order requires that some should di- 
rect, and others beedirccted; which 
implies the subordination of inferiors to 
bupcricrs. 

3. It is false, in its presumptive and 
arrogant opinion that man is perfect* 
Whence ortglnme the various enormities 
that disgrace human nature, and whence 
the necessity for establishing any laws to 
lestrain vicious propensities, if man be 
perfect? The history of evciy society 
which has been known to institute such 
laws, is in direct contradiction to all 
i.leas of human perfection, and too evi* 
dently demonstrates that man is imper* 
toct. For all laws would be unnecessary 
if men wore perfect; the necessity for 
thorn arises from our .imperfection. Will 
it be said, that laws' are the source of 
liuman depravity ? That some laws may 
tend to corrupt man, will readily be al- 
lowed : but that <:// laws Imvc such an 
' fleet, must positively be denied. The 
lAws, for instance, which forbid me to 
imndcr, or steal, or commit adultery, 
ui’ bear false witness, can never lead me 
to immorality. To affirm then, that be- 
cause some iag’s may have a bad in^u- 
t^nce on moj^jals, thcroforo all laws do 
thus opcraS^lMs to affirm what is faisc in 
fact ; anulfit Is moreover to argue from a 
particu^t instance to a general conclu- 
.'Jon ; which is false in reasoning. 

^ Mesides, to assert that laws, abstract- 
ed !y and universally considered, are the 
soiWfc of* human depravity, is to call 
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that the caose, which in realii^ k but 
the efle^ ; it is to speak as though lews 
had. miule ' men, siXsi not tnen laws* 
Whereaa the contmry.is the truth ; and 
if men have made laws against muidcTr 
tbeff, adultery, and either vices, they 
were compell^ to make these provisiom. 
by the experience they derived from obr 
servation of the hunum character, mid 
by conviction that their. IbDow^creaiurc*^ 
had actually committed such crimes. 

4. It is false, in expecting that any 
human institution can be penect. ...Can 
the body be sound, the limbs of which 
arc unsound? or the waters sweet, the 
fountains of which are bitter ? So ndthc: 
can institutions framed by irn perfect men 
be in all parts perfect. Every work of 
man must more or less bear signs of that 
imperfection, which is inseparable from 
the nature of its author. 

5. it E false, in proposing to endanger 
an enure system, upon the whole bene- 
ficial, for the sake of improving a pun, 
objectionable perhaps, but not injuriou.** 
Granting there may, and will bo imper' 
fections in nil human institutions, yet 
where the good pn'pondcrutcs, the evil 
is not so to be regarded, as that the. 
former shall be haxarded for the charter 
of removing the latter. In the body na- 
tural, to hurt tiie vitals in order to heal 
the e:»tremities, would bo an act eiihe* 
of ignorance or of desperation. If in 
society there exist usages of ackno'v- 
lodged delect when considered abstract- 
edly, but which from being counter- 
balanced by other circumstances are not 
prejudicial, and which cannot be changed 
without very material detriment to society 
itself; then to sacrifice the welfare of the 
community ut large to considerations of 
piutial advantage, would bo repugnant 
to every principle of common prudence. 

6\ it ts false, in conceiving that be- 
cause tl;e use of any thing is good, there- 
fore tha abuse of it roust bo also good. 
Freedom of action is good ; but it that 
freedom be extended to submsion of all 
laws, in its excess it is not good. Free- 
dom of speech is also good ; but if it be 
carried beyond the bounds of doCeticy, 
to slander and blasphemy, in its inju- 
rious and impious perversion it is not 
good# 

7# It is false, in supposing that the 
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6 ))mti 6 R>^^!rih€ sam^ SlSqtifiF ' AifitAlS 

Uways -Ainfitc- dii^li^V 

That jM'%nji^^<!ivil arid ‘, ntfVdipdwjIafcs ^ 

lihiMtiy iif 'a^id^oua^j^acvpM, iili^cB'' ^ 
should aciuald^fca nriftH ittf-avery* ti<mriifc ‘ th<^ 'bite ‘‘fWitf ^ 

and iK&ligious pel^^: and the mriirimitri/;r dishoniSt^ill^aifi*^ tifuirtOT 
of this prindple will wVcl* s&ltpoit cklwr and : jwbfiSfrt^* tbT ii^'i^an oinfeSd^rri*^^ 
despotisinr or petSCbutionj ' hecaifee broth gniy, than t 6 rihri of siHj^dtls 
arc incortsUfont ^Ith Jt. But ncillicr, the' jpeascm kf %i4'^c\y ofk 
on the otht^r hand, ^ll he approve of the fbtmcir,‘ ml^rust ndeffiPjr Tpjf ^ 
endeavours, ivliidi under the sanction of the latter. 'And fHM^pcVslfoi^d^'of^ /’ 
civil liberty \y 9 uid contend for exf'inption confidence ili>the 5 tl^' 1 >uT^ of YWhSoldift^-' 
from lawful authority ; or which under it from the «hjott,-*V5rperates tfnivMf^ITy 
the }rtctciice of ndigtous liberty would tiiroughotit JWMilvhid, *'Acl plkTtily pt^c$ 
intixiducc atheism.- For, in his conCop- that ii> the tfommrm 'Tconcenis jof 11^ 
tion, civil liberty is somewhat very diP* the diUPei'cnco Of A^lit ’arid '^rqh^'‘n%^ 
ferent from the n^'Cfing of .all legal only df^^tmgui^tKl, bttt 

restraint whatever ; ami religious IilK*rty ** dtsCcrncd'J^ iCnd 'a^j^cd ^s^\-'AiT^pi6n 
somewhat very diflerent from athciwri,* ^or proper 'ajIidtJict'm tlic ‘ prlidei^ i^ 
wdiich hat nothing to do with religion, tiagement of tempbtoifafiafW. ‘ 

Consistency with his principle, would This power of dkeriminating between' 
require luni to dissent, not only on the ri.^hr anrd wrong, betiVeA ^qa''rina'(A'iI, 
one hand from measures that were arbi- Im^^over bc^])f<rrif^ hy'&n iriiftinc^^ 

trary, but also on the other from such' of a kind inq^e generous, ihau tharof * 
as were licentious; both bcitig etjually regard to self^nk'rest."' 
dangerous to^real liberty. His principle on rfeviewing (he fi’i?es Sfirfieri vRio- 
would continue the same 5 and the ai^plk haVb" leafed ha e!?ttsit. i» 

cation of it would b<v with the same their history propol^ds,' oiir himdsr 
views; but the direction would vary as ceptibly annex to flieir actions eithet^]^ 
tljo case varies* The expert mariwr approbation or •C’i'nstife • uri])ri?mcdtta,t&d 
throws his ballast on that side of the ves- and spontanebUsf? Weadmire the jiist 
sel, w'hich wants its due proportion of and humane, like Titiis: ' We abhb? the 
burthen. The mechanic applies the oppressive and ctiiM,’ lik^ Romithin/ 
weight to that side of the scale, where "f’bc unerring jinlpneht Wb th\is pass is 
the equipoise is failing. The judicious ^he effect of a distingtiishing princrplc in 
coiTunander supports that part o( the Juan’s nature ; a principle^ whiefaj how- 
army, which appears the weakest. The dormant or perVerled it may be in a 
object of each, in his respective way, savage people, hath nevcrtlielcss been 
will be the same, and they will all act always prompt in perceiving arid rlghf • 
on the common prjncij)le of doing thdr Ju deciding, amongst men living in tliat 

state, where alone the human fiirultics 
and qualities can be seen in. peffectlon,' 
the state of civilization. 

But if wc have witliin us a princMplis 
thus capable of discriminating between 


best, as the nature of the case may hap- 
pen to demand. 

8. It is.falM, in denying the difference 
of things. By what means iused obtains 
a general sense of right and* • w'rqiig ; 
whether from the constitution of Ws na- 
ture, as some oonccivo, or from edu- 
cation, as others maintain, it is noedkss 


do, and tilhcr things which they o^ht not to 


t« dispute: the fact is, that in, civil s«v ..Tto MWortolity «f ^ anrt 

. ... of manv otKem tbx^t miirht be naUiea. is sum^ 


cict/ every one has tliat goncrah sense**. 


* Who ^an dpubt, whether, tuapkirid jjive 
been universally pcTBuaded that there is a right 
and a wrong in human conduct ^ Some things, 
Wjiich iiv certain oitcuiriitanccs they Ohght to 


of many otjieye that migh^. jhe nayhed, is sulRV 
cieritly ’ eviwt, from, , the ^ whole - tenour of 
fnen’s cohduct^ 'mTar as bifr "aeqaaintaaoe 
reaches { and froor the recdrdli of . hfivtory, in ' 
.all ages and narioiuiitl^t are traowiitted ior hs., 

, Df. R&in on* thh Intellectual Powers, of 
E^*y ,i, e. (i. p. ^A, *d. 
f Soe ** riiqufty Concerning 'Moral Good 
and £vy,’> by fltitcheson. Trmtse il s, 1,S. 
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jool) and evil^ ami i^tliat prini»ple doth 
^so discriminate, dicn that there afaould 
he aooie jthings good and some evU, and 
that there should he a diifeiencc between 
them, is a ncccssaiy con$(‘qucnce. 

Another aigtimcut to the same pur- 
pose arises from considering that indig- 
nation*, which persons who in general 
pcrhajjll ire not very solicitous respect- 
ing their character, do nevertheless shew 
when charged with crimes of which they 
arc in)H>cent. And this anger is not 
the consequence of cool reflection ; and 
thcri'foro cannot be said to be the effect 
of fear leht punishment should ensue: 
it is the instantaneous and involuntary 
impulse of the mind, which is exaspe- 
rated at tiiQ idea of having been thought 
guilty in a base act, and -resents the 
injustice of a suspicion not merited. 
Here indeed is a double proof of power 
to discern right and wrong : for the per- 
son thus accused, by his being irritated 
at a false charge, immediately discovers 
that be distinguishes indTul evil from 
moral good; ami by his feeling pain 
under an* accusation not deserved, be 
uiaiiLlcsts *1 k)w perfectly he understands 
u hcdier he is treated justly or unjustly 
by others. 

There is then a difference in things ; 
and commonly speaking, it is clear to 
the appi'< hension of all men. 

9^ It is false, in teaching to do evil 
tlwt good may come of it ; or in other 
words, that the end sanctifies the means. 
In this country it will scarcely be denied, 

* An llhistrAtion of this remark ' occurs in 
vol*4l. b. 1. c. 10. “ Voyages to the South 

Sea,’* publUbetl by ILawkcsworth in l'7T^.-r— 
TuUxifAi Tamaide, an Otaliiteai), bad been 
falsely suspected of stealing; a knife, which in 
reality had been taken care of by Mr. Banks’s 
servant. When the innoctnee of the Otahitean 
• apf>earecl, he expressed the emotions of Ihm 
miQ<i if# his looks and gesturcM, and ** with a 
countenance that sevendy reproacbeil Mr. 
Banks with his shspicionii.” 

On this incident it is observed, ** These peo- 
pie have a knowledge of right and wrong from 
the fVMjee . dictates of natural ccuiadeiicei and 
Invoio&tarily condemn themselves, when they 
do that to otlu rfl, which they would condemn 
others for doing to them. That' Tubourai Ta- 
']tiaide felt the force qf moral u^^tion, is 
eertain ; for the imjptttation of an ifctioii which 
ho constdeted as iadifTerent, would not, when 
It appeared th be groundless, have moved him 
with such excess of passion.*’ 


that evciy 006, who 
a daim 

protectioW" But* if lifc 
ipaxim; ^thdt ineii i^ilf 

profluf^tioh of sohie good^ ^1(1 

not be itnprobifiblG* fuU 

happened) that sortife tfee 

deiusioh of this princii|Ae intAy, 
view fo sonie iniiaglnary j^ood, dot only 
refuse you jusiil'p, bUt pi^cetd to^^cat 
you with the grossest iiiju^tfcO ; inhy (irst 
plunder your property, an^ then depiri^ 
you of life, thddgli on' vour *pa^ no 
oflence hath bech committed agaihkt ei- 
ther law or equity. Where thcn yould 
bo that security of rights, whicK ^roin 
society you arc encouraged to expect, 
and warranted in demanding ? 

Again ; the basis pf civil society is 
mutual confidenc^^. Rut what man^of 
common prudciice will commit either 
his j)r()pcrty oi- his poi*son to the cAtc of 
another, who holds himself at liberty to 
betray his trust and even destroy his 
friend, provided he doth but. intend jo 
appropriate the spoils to some good 
purpose ? 

Tlius then this principle goes to the • 
dissolution of all society ; and if so, must 
be rejected as not compatible op rccon- 
cileablc with that state, for which man 
is intended, and iii which, when cfuly 
constituted, he finds the greater portion 
or happiness. 

But in vindication of this perverse 
paradox, the public good of society has 
been pretended. It would ' however he 
difficult, nay even impossible to shew, 
that it can be for the public good of 
society to. defeat the very cause, and 
counteract the very ends for which all 
society is instituted ; both which evils ^ 
this patadox completely Works, by ba- 
nishing confidence, and by violating 
at pleasure, the rights of the focicty 
exfeting. ■ ' 

But its advocate rbeti pleads thb good 
of posterity. W’^hose posterity? 'By the 
sudden death of those, whom this maxim 
may have t^en otf,' he Jhas done hts 


f A righbto du wi:ong, or to commit iqfus* 
tiCe, 'i^an abuse of language, and a'ebutffdif- 
UOD in termi^ . i 

Br« Fiftcvsox oO ChrUBDciely, P. 11. ft 1% 
p. 106. ed. 1173. 
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^y ,i$^{ 09 p9|te% : 

^ %'l(jddi^ ao exan^ t6'lti> 
o'yo', Ro^9Hty,,jIiat' th€y mi^y.do pvtl (9 
^r*x}|icci, he has taught th(!|a to 
rub /m4 tMttroy cocK other, as he has 
robbal afld dcstroy<;^ thb men of his 
, gcHf tfl-tion. For, Mbat was once 
io iMf lawful, ni^t always be lawful : 
if rtbbery ;infl as^ui^natK)ii be lawful to 
the tnaintaincr <rf this prfnciple, they 
will be lawful to bis cWWren. And thus 
by piecedent be establishes a maxim 
which, pursued to its consequences, 
would tend to the utter extinctiou of all 
society. 

Seen then in these points of view, the 
patadox of doing evil that good may 
come of k, IS of all others the most 
nw^cluevous* that ever entered the mmd 
of man. ^ 

Sophistry may puzzle plain sense; 
and \ialence may compel the oppressed 
to submit : but in common apprehension, 
honesty and fact, this is the trqth ; that 
it men choose to continue members of 
society, they are bound to acquiesce in 
those first ^Hiiciplos, on which ifione 
•‘ueiety canoe so formed as to answer 
the ends of its institution. These piin- 
ciples are ; 1 st. That no man is allowed 
hnowmgly and wilfully to do wrong 
unto another; 2d. That e\ciy thing is 
wrong which is unjust; 3d, That every 
thing IS unjust, which will produce more 
harm than benefit to the person affected. 
\Vlierc such piipciplcs are established, 
we ha\e grounds of confidence on which 
we may securely rest; but should the 
other maxim ptcvail, on zi/zom or on 
could we depend ? 

10. It is false, in asserting that men 
aic not required to be just in public life, 
as they arc iii private. 

^ Society cannot exist to any useful 
purpose without mutual confidence,, nor 
mutual conhdence without the uniform 
preialeiice of truth and justice. There- 
foiv, though in intercourse with the w^orld 
ihere arise many cases, in which it 
m fly be difficult to ascertain precisely on 


♦ Ko ?nd esn justify the saerifice of a 
principle, nor wai a ertme ever necesility In 
coorae of bumaii afiairs.** RosooiPa Ltfe'of 
Lofiiteo. Tol. ii. p. 307. ed, 1795. 


whkif 

tp foirov 

pmtciplesj no man is, in ease 
epipt; and for this rei^irfy 
no man, living ip socie^, can 
case«bo exempt from disQ&iging a 
duty to which he* i$ ^mpcteAtTii atpl a 
social duty it is, incumbent (* $'tsry 
person alike, whether he be retifed| oj 
whether he concern btmsetf wUh public 
affairs, fo do his utmost for tfiv conser- 
yption of* society; which end can be 
attained onfy by adhering to truth ^njld 
justice, since they am the foundations pf 
confidence, that basis ofci\y union* 

The .same reasoning, which applies 
to the indnidual in society, applies idso 
to the society itself with respect to.atli- 
ance. Where there is no confidence 
between one nation and another, thofo 
can be no alliance ; and where truth and 
justice are wantonly violated, there^can 
be no confidence. Therefore nations^ 
if they wiji and profess to 'make alli- 
ance, and of course political admini- 
stratois of such nations, ari^ bound to 
observe such conduct towards thcir^lHes, 
as to the party with whom they have 
conti acted alliance, may be sersiccablc 
to the ends for which the alliance was 
contracted, and may be perfectly con- 
sistent with equity and good faith f. Na- 
tional safety, national duty, and iiationul 
character, lequire this conduct. 

11. It is false, in conceiving that ex- 
periments may be made in morals, as 
in physics.. * 

Natural and moral philosophy worfc 
not 012 the spme subjects : the one is * 
employed on matter ; the other on mind. 
The effects of experiment on matter may 
be infinite as the paiticUs of matter, and 
theicforc incalculable . but the efiects of 
experiment in moral principles applied 
to the human mind are comparatively few, ^ 
and therefol’e can be asccitained. Such 
effects are few, because huiiiati nature 


f The learoed reader wifi rceolfoct the up- 
right eottdact; of Aristides, when it was pm- m 
poSed bylhemiStoclea to burn the fleet of the ^ 
etlied Orcetu. ' 

See PLOtAftcn^* Thetnistoeles, p. 

'vol.i. Bryan*s editiou# 
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universally constituted of the same pas^ 
tions : and those ejects can easily be 
ascertained, because every kind of prin- 
cipU, both consistent and inconsistemt 
with man's nature, hath been already 
and long since tried, and flic, conse- 
quences ye recorded. And it is impos- 
sible #w to conceive any moral prin- 
ciple, the effect of which might not be 
foreseen ; because, notiiing weo; in morals 
can be devised ; and as for the operation 
of principles uheady hioun X'vliicli in- 
deed are all that can be discovi n'd) it has 
always been found that men inHueneed 
by similar principles and plaet'd in similar 
situations act nearly in lh<! same* man- 
ner ; and that certain moral causes will 
produce certain corresponding moral ef- 
fect. The attempt theri'lorc to inlrodnre 
new moral principles in ahighlv polished 
and civili/cd people, is ('xtravagant and 
wild, because vain and fruilless. 

But the extravagance and wildness of 
the attempt are among the lightest causes 
that render it objcctionahlt*. If the busi- 
ness termfnated only in folly, there were 
iu it littlti danger to be apprehended. 
It loads however to most fatal conse- 
quences: for, it encourages men to act 
in contradiction to those relations, which 
they bear to society. Does it not, fur in- 
stance, contradict such relations to assert, 
that every one has a right to all he can 
obtain by strength or power, in contempt 
of law? Yet this doctrine has been more 
than once propagated, and (what is still 
worse) has been made a principle of ac- 
tion the force of which has been carried 
iiito immediate effect. 

12. It is false, in teachiiig men to 


* See Dr, Ferguson on Civil Society, i». 1. 
s. i. 

We .have every reason to believe, that in the 
case or''«uch an experiment made, xrc shall 
suppose, with a colony Qt childreu transplanted 
from the nursery, and left to form a society 
apart, untaught, and undisciplined, we should 
only have the same things repeated, which, in 
80 nxjany different parts of the' eartli, have been 
MMwacted already. P. 6. ed. 1773. 

C See also Dr. Reid on the Intellectual Powers, 
fc.c« Bsb. J. c. iv. p. Tlie constitution of 
huinan nature is so simifar in dilTercnt societies 
or commonwealths, that the causes of pcacu 
emd war, of triinquUlity and sedition, of riches 
•lid pinerty, of improveiiieut and degeneracy, 
are much the s»anic in all. 


obey the impulse of pasaiout rather thaU 
the dictates of reason. It is .clearly 
tnarfs duty to follow^ by virtuous means, 
that which shall ultimately terminate in 
the ;^eatest natural and moral good, 
llie two springs of human action UK 
reason and passion. Now any one pasi- 
stun unrestrained by reason, will in the 
end produce injury. Thus, ho|>e may 
load to credulity, which in matters of 
business may occasion ruin : fear may 
unnerve a man against imi^cnding diun- 
ger : anger may precipitate him into 
madness: desire may plunge him into 
sensual vices. Reason is the faculty by 
which ri>ese and all* passions are re- 
sit ained IVuin running into i*xccss. Rut 
if so, it is the power which ought to 
direct man's conduct, hecause it will 
prevent him from incurring tho.se evila 
into which passions might plunge 
him : and hecause reason itself can lead 
to no evils, so long as it retains its essen^ 
rial nature, that of judging rightly. If 
once we bi*giii to judge not rightly, we 
are then proceeding, not accor<ling to 
th(* dictates of reason, but tj^c delusions 
of (M'ror. 

13. It is false, in asserting that man 
is merely material. Man thinks : mat- 
ter docs not * think. Man has self- 
will and self-motion : matter has neither. 
Mail therefore must be constituted ot 
.umct/iirtg very difl’erent and distinct 
from matter, and that is what we call 
mind. Should it in reply be said, (lod‘ 
may^ if he chooses, make matter capable 
of thinking, of willing, and of moving; 
the answer is, first, that to overlook 
what God has done, and argue from. 
^ what he fnay do, is to reject f experi- 


* There >s indeed nothing more ridiculous 
thau to imagine, that any motion or modifica- 
tion of matter should pnjdncc thought. 

Dr. Keio's Intellectual Pow'era, 
r>s9. 2, c. iv. p. 9^. 

f Certd contra nlc^erifnentoruin tonorem 
soiiiinia temulr^ confinigeoda non sunt, nec a 
naturae analogic ^cct*d4m(!nll^ est, chm ea sim- 
plex cssesoleai, et sibi semper consoiia. 

Nbwtoni Priiicipia, I. 3. R. 3* 
Quicqnid cx phspnomenis non dcducitur, 
hypothesis vocanda est.; et hypotheses sen lueta- 
pliysicfls, setk pliysicte, teu quaHtatum occulta* 
rum, 'Sect mecha^icoe,' ia phiiosophii experimen- 
tal i locum non babont. 

Ibidi !• 3« Schol. GeDcrale*- 
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cficte £rtr speculation, and * subatituto 
theory for facts, which 'is a vicious mode 
of reuaoning ; and in the next place, ii 
is lo introduce confuDiioii of terms; for 
if matter were made capable of {.hinhiug, 
willing, and moving, it would bo no 
longer matter, k would be something 
very didcrent from it, because it woulc 
have properties- which no combination 
or division of matter was ever known * 

, to produce. If the essential properties 
of any thing be altered, it becomes in its 
nature new ; and so the case would b(‘ 
with n spert to matter. 

14.' It is false, in ’supposing that no- 
, thing is to be admitted as true, which is 
not capable of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. It is contrary to the condition of 
man to require mathematical demonstra- 
tion in all cases, f before wc assent to 
the truth of them. Fty*, tlie concerns 
of life could not be carried on if we did 
not rely on the word % of each other for 
facts done at present: and wc must re- 
main in total ignorance of circumstances 
past, if wc*did not admit the evidence of 
historical testimony. But neither the 
assertions of men living, nor the tnidcnce 
of historical tt^stimony, aniotint to' ma- 
thematical demonstration, although, 
when tlie persons speaking or writing 
cannot rt^asonably be suspected of false- 
hood, their statements do amount to 
moral certainty. With reliance, how- 
ever, on this certainty, though short of 
demonstration, we daily act, and on 
every principle of reason are juslilied § 


* ‘Hc (Dr. Hartley) evon acknowlcd^^es that 
matter and motion, liou'ever subtilly dtvidetl or 
reasonc<i upim, yield nothing more than matter 
and motion still. 

Dr. RiiiD^i Intcllcet. Powers. 

Kss.'2. c. ill. p. 90, 

f It is a commoB obi«ervalion , that it is un- 
reasonable to require detuonstratipn (of things 
which do not admit of it. 

Dr. Reid’s Intellect. Powers, 
Efs. 7. c. iii. p. 090. 

% See Bishop Sherlock’s Dis. Ill vol iv. 
p. 269. ed, 1704. 

§ Things of several kinds may admit and 
require several sorts of proofii, all which may 
be good in their kind. 

When a thing is capable of good proof in any 
kind, man oogl^ to rest satisfied in the best 
evidence Ibr it, which tjiat kmd ql tbinyt will 


both ifltMlms octiiig^ and in, believii)^ 

faef^, which happ^cd in 

dcht to that in which we tiOw cxi’sf. ^ 

15. It is false, iti opposing kpeenta*' 
tive objections to positive facts,;'^ 
lu natural religion, it fs a feU^ that 
G<kI hath given us life, and Varioiw 
means of oii|oying life. This jfi 4 prOrV 
of God^s g(K)c|ne>s. It is a faft ^sb, 
that lie Inuh ipadc the sub, moon, 
earlli, and waters, and fitted them fl)r 
many useful purposQS. These prove tj«i 
wisdom * and the power of God. ‘ AH 
objections then which can possibly be 
raised, taken from imperfections, htlagi^ 
nary or real, in the works of creation, 
can never disprove that God is benevo- 
lent, wise, anti powerful. The utmost 
avail of such objections can only be a 
suppo^ition tliat he might have bt*e^ 
more f benevolent, and have sliewh 
^irvaftr marks of wisdom and power. 
But jwho can undertake to demonstrate, 
hiicii a presuyiptnuus supposition, when 
lie cannot know thoroughly even this our 
own systcni, which is but one part Of. 
the universe ? On the othci^hund, rea- 
son can produce many arguments, which 
should convince us all is for the bestylf. 

bcHr, and beyond wh'eh better could not be 
expected, supposing it were true. 

’'I'is huilicicnt that matters of faith and^rv- 
Iigiuu be propounded in su^h a way, as to ren- 
dei them highly credible, so ns au honest and 
tcachulile mail may wittingly and safely assent 
to them, and according to the rules of prudence 
bo ju^tifii'il ill so doing. 

Bp. Wilkins’s “ Principles of Natural Re- 
ligion.” — B. i. r, iii. s. 2, 3. .5. 

See ibid. B, ii. c, ix. p. 408. eilit. 167.5. 

'* Ktc;'antis3inia hscin* solis, platK'tarum ct 
coinctanim comp iles non nhi consilio et di> 
jiiinio enfis intclligcntis et potentis orirl potuit. 
Nlwtun'i Prineipia, I. iii. GeaeraleSclioljlum. 
f The objection only shews, if it shew any 
thing, that we can conceive a constitution of 
things, in which greater bencvorence wonid 
have appeared; a coucIusioA with' which we 
have at present no conci'in. 

The arffuiQCiits by which we prove the Di- 
vine ben^ 9 Jcnce to a certain 'degfee, are mot 
ovjerturndi^py objecting, that a greateY decree 
is conceivable. 1 am now arguing oo the very 
pnreaiiionable supposition, that human coheep- 
tjoa is the measure of Divine power. 

fiee Dr, Balguv on Divine Beuerbleace, 
p. 32' and 73. 

I Cojusquidem adminUtralio nihil in 
se quod reprehend! potsit: 'ex Us enim woris 
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according to the present e 6 n$titutton of 
the woridi and" the present state of 
existence. 

Again : In revealed religion, * that 
Christ rose from the dead, is a fact at* 
tested more .strongly than any other fact 
recorded in ancient history. All ob- 
jection^ then, which can possibly be 
made against his doctrines, can n^ver 
disprove this fact ; and on this it is wc 
rest ouv faith. 

l 6 . It is false, in dissembling the dif- 
ficulties wiiicli Attend infidelity. 

In natural religion, it is much more 
difficult to believe, that the world, 
foiTaod as it is with design and governed 
with regularity, should be made and 
preserved hy chanccy i. e, by nothings 
than it is to believe that it was inade^nd 
governed by an intelligent living, com- 
petent to the (‘fleeting of so stupendous 
a work. 

In revealed religion, it is much more 
difficult xo btdieve, that Christianify arose 
from no certain ground, than it is to 
|K‘lievc that Christ really and actually 
existed. Kor to wliat adequate cause 
but such existence can it be ascribed, 
that his life is iwordcd by four histories, 
for the country and tcra of which *\vc 
have fitiona presumptive proof I’loin their 
style * and correspondence with the cir- 
cumstances of their time; and for the 
Avritei-s of which, vre have testimonies 
^froni the age immediately subsequent to 
them : to what other cause can it he 
ascribed that liis doctrines should be tin; 
subject of many episths, which by strik- 
ing coincidences f of time and place, and 
;z)inutc particulars, bear singular eba- 


qute «rAnt, quod eflfiei optimum potuit, eifectiim 
est, Cic. de Nnt. J>eor. I. li. c. 34. quoted by 
J>r. Bai.cuy, p. 14. ** Dtviiie Ucnevolence.” 

See also Thompson's Summer, v. 318. 

Let no' presuming iknpious lailer tax 
Creative Wispom, as if ought was formed 
In ram, 0 £TK)t for admirable ends.' *^ 

^hall little haughty ignorance proiMnee . 

H'.s worhs onwiie, of wliicb the sm^leat part- 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind r 
« « See Michablis’s Introduction to the Four 
translated by Marsh, sect iO,' 11. 7. S. 
In ehaptCT 1. * 

L Sce Archdeacuu rALsr’i Horse 

SB/* 


racters of auth^ticity ; ’ and 
should bc'dted from ^heise hfsterlte aiW 
opi'stlew, Snd allusion^ thsidc'tb 
many authors, who arc kivown to teye 
w niton a* the dt^tanide of ai Icdst silSHd^n 
hundred yeaYs frOm the "pmsenl dafe t 
to what other cause' can k Be* aicrlbed, 
tflkt in a vast empire 'fdolutry shohM 
hVti'e yielded to the istablishthcnt 6 f bf^'rC^ 
ligion i that many natitih^ hsh^e'mad^ btt 
principles the basis, of thfeir legislatfeiii ; 
that for sevehteen/ centuries ilidiW’'has 
been . a succession of men professing 
themselves his disciples, and' that at (his 
day, in several countriei, dviltz^d^and 
enlightened, is observed n solrinh ciT(v 
mony, in commcinoYallon’oriris death : 
to what other cause con all these effects 
be ascribed, but to the sole caiiic Which 
is adequate to account for them. Viz. 
the real and actual existence of Christ ? 
Surely it is beyond comparison ■moivs 
difficult to believe* that those notorious 
and extraordinary facts should rest on 
no other ’foundation hut fiction, than it 
is to believe that Christ lived, died, and 
rose again, in the manner related of him 
by the evangelists and apostles.^ 

17. It is false, in confounding remote 
consequences with primary qualities. 
Thus, the religious wars which have 
been carried 6 n by Christians, it charges 
on Christianity. Now it is incontrovert- 
ible, that the language of Christianity, 
as found in the Gospels, speaks nothing 
but peace; and that the spirit of Chris- 
tianity is so benevolent as to forbid- all 
unjust aggression, and to allow resist- 
ance and repulsion of injury so fa’r only 
as in self-prCitcclion may be prudbnt and 
necessary. If then the professors of 
Christianity have used violence wficaietio 
danger threatened thetUi or ha^’e pro- 
pagated their principles of faith by means 
of cruelty and persecution, the crimi- 
nality of such proceedings^ must be im« 
puted, not to Chrisrianiry itself, but to 
the professors of it ; who were influenced 
citlier by mistaken judgment, nr misr 
guided zeal, or ambition, or pridl*,* ^r 
avarice, or^ some' oth(fr nudignanf paiw 
sion, Which imposed itself on thefn under 
the name and appearance of conscience. 
To charge on Christiahity-, which in it* 
self is good, either the errors or tho vices 
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l>f Ae p«rs€^s who 4o. indfied ’embrace^ 
but who 4»ha pervert pt dt^bey it^ is 
mljpabb an instance of arguing, fwm 
a/wf^ «s BO just ,]^,asonm^ con ))oa^ibly 
And-tqasUly unfair is it tu bUmc 
Cbristi^ii^y for the consequences that 
exisue from the corruption . of its doc- 
trines and the neglect of its, positive pao- 
oepts^ aa it were to blame juriaiprudcuoe, 
l^ausc many have been rujnccf by Ic^gal 
chicane ; dr medicine, because the deaths 
of many have been hastened by empiri- 
cism ; or literature, because ^mcn who 
hayo turned their abilities to the vilest of 
purposes, have written against every 
*thiog that is praiso-woithy and sacred 
before God and man ; or commerce, be- 
cause the. supplies which it administers 
to our wants arc employed to pamper 
the appetite of luxury, and to swell the 
riot of excess. If either Christianity, or 
jurisprudence, or medicine, or literature, 
or commerce, has boon made a preten<l- 
ed ground for the introduction of evil, 
such pretence luis been it) open coiitrar 
diction to what was first intended in the 
cultivation of them ; and the mischief is 
chargeable, not on iheiii, which in them- 
selves are good, and which in their ori- 
ginaf tendencies load to good ; but cither 
on the. folly or the wickedness of men, 
who ha, VC perverted the naUirc of these 
blessings, and have directed them to im- 
proper ends.* Surely the clearness of 
the fountain is not atlected, because its 
stream at a remote distance is discolour- 
ed by the soil over wJiich it Hows; nor 
is ‘the light of the sun therefore not 
bright, because on earth we may behold 
it through some dark body interposed 
between our eye and the source of 
cft’ulgencc. 

Hut farther ; it is disiUgenuous in sup- 
pressing this fact, viz. that for the thou- 
sands who may have sulTort'd in wars 
termed holy, millions have lived in more * 
uudistUTbed enjoyment of their property, 
in safer protection of their persons, in 
^stri^r purity of morals, , in more uni- 
form practice of private' and domestic 
virtues, of social and public duties, under 
the benigp and vital influence of Chris- 



' « See Dr. HiMc^ of the ESibCU of 

Religion on Mankind,** vol. ii. s* 7. 


than under ai^ other sjrstera. of 
religipn, or avowal pfirrelfgioftjtlrit''^ 
be named. In jib countify not CJttiWteTK 
arc there, so many instances bf 
effects r(‘snlljng from any othet 
whatever, as -are f-'-und to arise in ‘ri^ 
tions that arc Christian, from the m- 
pressions made' directly 'and indirectly 
byChristiahity, <»p‘crating ciiilt ^oes‘ oh. 
our laws,, our se/niments, oiif manners, 
and our habits. Say then, shall we rc- 
linqujsh the religion of the Gospel, aiid 
insu^d of it adopt either the loose indil- 
ference of scepticism, or the pitiable un- 
certainties of deism, or the unbounded 
sensuality of Mahometanism, or the dc-' 
grading idolatries of those who worship 
Brama, or Foi ; or shall we rush pre- 
^cipitaicly into that atheism which at once 
thf5ws pff all restraint on the passions, 
disregards all maxims of equity, dis- 
solves all the ties of social connexion, 
steels the heart against the fine feelings 
of humanity, sheds human blood witlv- 
oiit a pang of remorse, and-makes man 
to man a creature more savage than any 
beast of the fort'st is to oi?e of its own 
species ? But these arc the persuasions 
on religious subjects which* prevail in 
the nations most important on the face 
of the earth: say then, shall we in ex- 
change for any one of tfiese, or for any 
of the cruel and absurd rites in the 
idands of the Southern Ocean, resign 
the rational, sober, mild, and merciful 
doctrines of Evangelical Christianity* 
That so dire infatuation may never pos- 
sess our minds, let us earnestly endea- 
vour, ns we value the dignity and hap- 
piness of human nature. 

IS. It is false, in excluding Divine 
Providence from the govcrnmetii j of the 
world. 

It is the first property of matter to be 
inactive. The planets arc material, but 
' do nevertheless perform their periodical 
revolutions. There must then have been 


* See Chap. ix. b. iii. vol, %. of*“ A Voyage 
to the Pacific Ocean/* by Captaim Coo*, in 
1776; 1777, &c. _ • _ ' * 

^ Dent odeiin sine dooiinio, pcovid^iia, et 
causii fioalibuf, nibil aliud est qukni fktum et 
nfttuftu • 

Nbwtoni Prinrii^a, K 3. 

Scholium Gchen 
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originally some power, indcpendciit * 
of the planets themselves, which com- 
municated to them their primary mo- 
tion; and that power is the eflcct of 
Divine Providence. 

Again ; man hath no power to com- 
mand tliat the earth shall produce, and 
the seasons mature, the varioub fruits on 
which liC subsists. But there is a power 
independent of man, indc|M'ndetit of the 
earth and seasons, which, through means 
i[>f the earth and seasons, doth furnish 
him with abundance of all suppliers that 
cither necessity may crave or luxury 
desire. The exercise of that power is a 
‘manifestation of providence in hiiii by 
wJiom it is exercised. 

The life of man depends so miicli on 
the i^rfect state of many minute parts 
in the human frame, that it might* be 
shortened by obstructions in several ve- 
sicles. These obstructions and other 
injuries it is not in the power of man to 
avert ; but there is a power independent 
of man, which doth avert them. "1‘his 
then is a demonstration of a particular 
providence Over each individual. 

• Again ; though in the common aflairs 
of the world there is such a dcgix'c of 
correspondence f between the means and 
the end, as to justify and cucoiirag(* us 
in adopting certain measures for the ac- 
complishing of certain purposes, yet on 
various occasions we find effects in no 
way answering to visible causes. The 
Dvisdom of man is baffled ; his counsels 
are frus]trated ; his efforts prove abortive : 
find yet, so far as human prudence could 
judge, the designs wen^ calculated foT 
ensuring success in the enterprizc under- 


♦ See DERUAu’f; Astro- Theology, b. iv. c. 1. 
•f* Kstahlisiietl la»vs of nadirc arc ncccssury 
for cDobltng int» 1 nt I’rcatnres to con<lnrt 
their affairs with wihfioin an^J prudence, aud 

a roseciit* lljtir <ni)^ by proper mean^ ; but 
>11 it niai 'M fit, tliat s.>nie particular events 
should '• III fiver! by general laws, bat be di- 
rected by paipticni.ir lOts of the Divine go- 
vornmeuL hu lepsonable creatures may 

have sulia&'ot nMluceiiieat to supplicate his 
aid, his' proteciiou and direction, and to depend 
upon Him ^r the success of their Ifoucst 
designs. 

See Dr. Mtb on the « Active Powers of 
Man,” Ess. 4. c. ix, p. edit. 1788, 

' See ibid. p. 345t 


taken. But there is a power, that over- 
rules ail human ' endeavours ; thfit often 
produces a consequence diaiiietricftlly 
opposite to what was expected ; that is 
particularly discernible in its benigii 
oi^erations to * educe good from what 
seemed to threaten evil : all which exer- 
tions of power are farther demonstrations 
of providenfe applied by some being: 
who is far above *ail thaf man can behola 
or compr(’hend. 

Of ii superintending providence these 
arc evidences direct, .which ho sUbiletics 
of* dispute can possibly overthi'ow, so far 
as the fiicts themselves extend. Instan(^es 
of cases that may appear to contradic^ 
could not invalidate facts wiiich 
tivebf prove tlie exercise of providence. 
The utmost which such instances could 
do, would be to furnish a specious ar- 
gument for supposing only that the ope- 
rations of providence might be mors 
wide : they never could shew its opera- 
tions to be altogether non-existent, so 
far as facts prove them actually to exist. 
But is man (hen so acquainted with tlie 
•ahoie system of divine administration, 
tliat lie cannot possibly labour under any 
iuUconcepiions, when he passes censure 
on parts of it? Can he undertake to 
demonstrate that what in one respect 
may have the appearance of casualty, 
cannot possibly in tnany other respects 
have all the murks of final design Yet, 
until man can prove tliat any arrange- 
ment in the dispensations of God to this 
world, is cither in itself nugatory, or in 
all its relations inadequate and improper 
for the purpose it is to serve, he is not 
better qualified to pronounce this or that 
event repugnant to ideas of Providence, 
than a child is enabled to pronounce this 
or that action of Iiis parent repugnant to 
discretion. 

Iff. It is f;dse, in conceiving it no 
part of man's duty to make open pro* 
fession f tliat he believes there is a God. 

Not to profess that we believe there is 


• I cannot go 

Where Universal Lovewoot smiles around. 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their sons ; ^ 

From sBsnung evU 4ill eduriiig^ooc^ 

.THOMrfON*s Hymit. 

f See Bp. Sherlock's Disctiurse XVI. voL 
p. 368. edit. 1764. 
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gi God, is in effect either to deny or to 
dissehible that God is' our Creator and 
Presen'cr* But reason can prove such 
denial contrary Jo fact; and such dis- 
simulation is irrcconcilcable with the 
gratitude, which enforces thankfulness 
from the creature to his Creator; with 
the reverence which an Almighty Being 
can claim * from one is dependent 
on Him ; and with that love which should 
prompt every mind of right dispositions, 
openly and incessantly to extol him to 
whom it is indebted for so many bless- 
ings. Add to this, that he who doth not 
himseifpr^'m to believe there is a God, 
influences others, so far as his example 
' has afty weight, to act in the same man- 
ner : and tluis he is instruiiicutal towards 
what we have already proved contradic- 
tory to right reason, the exclusion of 
God and liis providence from the govern- 
ment of the universe, 

ifO. It is false, in discouraging religi- 
ous worship. i‘'or, by so dujjig, it acts 
in contradiction to that gratitude, whicli, 
on aprirtciple of moral obligation, is due 
from man who recei\^!s, to God, who 
confers so many and so great benefits ; 
niid incoubistently with that prudence 
which directs all who desire a continu- 
ance of blessings, to supplicate the giver 
of them for such continuance. 'I'heii 
Ugain, it is in opposition both to the na- 
ture of man, who is made capable of 
• religious sentiments indisputably f for 
religious purposes; and in opposition 
also to the general consent of mankind, 
the history of which through all ages, in 
situations where the mental fa(*nlties have 
been duly improved, shows men to have 
always agreed in the propriety of ob- 
serving religious usages, how'cvor 

different may have been their opinions as 

^ Hie omnia regit, non ut aiiima muudi,scd 
nt uiiiveriiorum Doiniiius ; ct propter dominium 
sanin Dominns Dens iravron^aruff dici solet. 
•Nam Dens cst vox relativa et ad servos re- 
fertur: et Detias est dominatio Dei non io* 
-corpus proprium (ut i^ntiuni quibus Deu9est 
anima muiidi) sed in servos. 

Newtoki Priiicipia, 

L. 3. Scholium Oenerale. 

f /ndufndably ; for it it an allowed axiom 
that Nature, a* e. Ood, does nothing in vain. 
Dicunt utique phitosophi. Nature nihil ahit 
frustra. 

Nswtoni principia, L, 3. Reg. !• Philosopb. 


to th^ particular modes of warship they 
w'ould adopt. Add to this, tlia^ heglcct 
of religion tends, to impair the m^pst 
energetic of alt uu'fives to the practice, of 
private virtue; by weakening which, and 
by diminisliiiig private ‘ TirtiK?, '.it le^ds 
ultimately to ihe coiruption Jjf pilbjic 
morals ; fn>in which corruption proceeds 
decay of public good, so fiirab that term 
implies order, industry, valour, honour, 
and genuine freedom; qualities which 
are productive of the greatest glory and 
of the highest happiness to any nation. 

21. It is false, in dcnyiugjhe soUl's 
immoitality. For, first it takes for 
granted what never can be proved, that 
•man is altogether material ; which is an 
arbitrary assumption. Secondly, the 
assumption itself is false; because it is 
khown that man has properties of think- 
ing, willing, and moving, which ladong 
not to matter, and therefore man must 
be constituted of soirn'tlifug very different 
from matter. Thirdly, it is presuming 
on more than the doctrine of chances 
would allow ; for, us we c.xist in this 
state, it is at least an cliance that 
we may exist in another. Fourthly, it 
contradicts the apprehensions of the hu- 
man mind, which on the commission of 
a crime against morality, anticipates the 
remiering <»f an account to an invisible 
being. Fifthly, it is repugiiiiiit to the 
general expectation of mankind. Whe- 
ther (hat expectation be the result of 
tradition, or of rt'ason, or of some pecu- 
liar jirinciplc in ihh constitution of man, 
is nothing to the purpose ; the fact is, 
expectation of a futur« state has uni- 
versally and through all ages prevailed. 
Sixthly, it is prejudicial to the interests 
of mankind, as it tends to exterminate a 
doctrine of the greatest moral utility, the 
doctrine of future retribution. Seventhly, 
it is irreconcileable with the moral at- 
tributes of the Deity ; for it takes away 
that, which if allowed, at once removes^ 


* Allow only thepreseut Jife to be connectc'd 
with a better, and qvery objection to Divine 
benevolence ce&hes of course, is it not tl^n 
more rew-sonable to acfmit and maintain 
connexion, than to oppofc Qur ^ifiaikary fUSeuI- 
ties (rounded, for tbe most part,.oa the narrow- 
ness of our vicars, and the ob'ffcnrity of our con- 
ceptions) to those innumerable marks of wisdom 
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aH objdTtions to the wisdom and goodness 
of God in the dispensations of his pro* 
vidcnce, objections raised, on the sup* 
posed or real existence of partial evil. 
Thus much even natural religion could 
answer: but Revelation speaks m<n'e 
conddeotly, and says, assuredly there 
shall be a ri^urrection of the just and the 
unjust. V • 

Between the revelation which asserts, 
and the philosophy which denies the 
soul's immortality, there is this striking 
difierenco ; the Ibrmcr rests all its doc- 
trines on nhe truth of certain facts ; the 
latter can proceed only on conjecture : 
of course, the one is as much more de* 
serving of credit than the other, as ex- 
perimental knowledge is a more sure 
guide than speculative theory. 

22. It is false, in disclaiming divine 
assistance to the human mind. 

The strength of his body, and the fa- 
culties of his mind, man derives origi- 
nally from God. Whether he receives 
them immediately from his Maker, or 
through thcintrcr\cntion of second causes, 
4he case is the'same in eH’cct, for he must 
in cither case alike refer it ultimately to 
God. The talents then, which in vague 
and indistinct language we call natural 
endowments, are the gift of God ; and 
they are bestowed in degrees which dif- 
fer * exceedingly, not only in different 
persons, but at different times in the 
same person. This diversity proceeds 
very frequently not from any concurrence 
of the human will, nor from the apparent 
operation of any physical cause : it re- ' 
suits from the energy of some power 
which man can neither sec explain, nor 
command ; that power which we term 
Divine, >, 

The essence of divine power is to work 


and goodness, which stiine fin'th through the 
whole crttoiion ? . 

Dr. fiALo'ev's Divitie Benevolence, p. 102. 

* It ought likewise to be observed, that as 
activtl' po*er m man, and in every Created 
being, is the gift of Qod, it depends entirely on 
.bis^aaaiire l&v its exist^ee, its dopree, and iu 
ttontinngnee, apd therefore oan do nothing which 
He does net see fit tb permit " >. 

Dr. Rsni on the ** Active l^owers of Man/’ 
£««< 4. c; f. p* fiiO. 


aS things not implying A contrpdMion, ^ 
As it Confers ability to t,he mine) ii| one 
degree, it may confer the saipe to degrees 
infinite; it may increase ai^ strengt^'9 
the moral faculties in any measure what- 
ever; for being omnipotent in its naturo, 
it can experience Jio other restraint than 
what to the Supreme Beiog, in whom k 
resides, may seem expedient. ' Thus then 
it is evident, that if it be the mil of God 
to grant divine assistance to the hupifiu 
mind, he certainly hath the to 

giant such aid. 

That he should have the mil, may be 
conceived from his attributes : for, being 
himself both just and holy,, he cunnoc 
but m/l that his rational creatures should 
be just and' holy; and hiring also good 
and Ijcnevolcnt, ho cannot but be. iii- 
clincd, through his goodness and bene- 
volence, to help those who uv)uld be jnst 
and holy, but who, i( left to the mere 
strength of their own resolution, cannot, 
through their infirmity, execute the vir- 
tuous and pious designs, which in truth 
and sincerity their minds purpose. 

That God then hath the. power to 
assist the human mind, is incontroverti- 
ble : and tliat he should have the roi/l, 
may from his attributes fairly be con- 
cluded. It remains' to be considered, 
whether he actually doth assist the hu- 
man mind? And here we have much 
stronger reasons for adirniing, than for 
denying the question. For in affirming 
it, we are justified by lia\ ing proved that 
God certainly is able, and moat pro- 
bably is willing to grant ussistana? ; and 
we moreover have on our part this cir- 
cumstance, viz, that no reasoning of man 
can possibly ever disprove our assertion, 
when we maintain that God does assist 
us. On the other hand those, who dis- 
claim Divine assistance, argue in contra- 
diction to iuhat God certainly can and 
probably does effect, and set up their own 
bare assertion as sufficient to prove, that 
God does not assist the human mind. 

But wliat man is competent to decide 


f ... ■ ■ ■ iC^tttrai|ictioii,^wbicb to Qod himself 
Impowible » held, as argumoBt ' 

Of weakncMi not of power. 

Miltop’s Par« U 799b 
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tlms p^itnfptfmly that God does' ^ 
a$e1&t otir rhinds? What finite |>eiti| can 
fake npon biinaelf to decUfe all the 
and opefationa of ajleing Infinite f 

The disclaiming then o^ Divine assist- 
ance being contrary to thenature of man, 
who receives ali his faculties from God ; 
nnd irreconcileable tfhh the attributes 
which dispose God to love holiuesa and 
to help those who desire to be holy ; as 
moreover it proceeds on ‘an assumption, 
which neither argument nor fact con ever 
support to such an extent as to prove 
that divine assistance is mt communU 
cated to man ; tho position is to be given 
tip as not founded on any reasoning ad- 
tnissible in sound philosophy. 

23. It is false, in teaching men to 
think it a matter of indifference, whether 
they hold right or wrong opinions. 

Having received from his Maker, for 
‘gQod purposes, a mind as well as a body, 
man is equally bound to make a proper 
use of both : and he is alike culpable, 
whether-he knowingly and wilfully con- 
tracts iiUellectual or bodily vices. But 
wrong opinions are intellectual * vices : 
and so far as our will is concerned, 
either in negb*cting \ to search for truth, 
or in disqualifying the mind for perceiv- 
ing it, or in resisting the force of it when 
pcic<‘ivod ; so far our wrong opinions 
Tire chargeable on us as crimes, beCtiusc 
they proceed from an abuse of those 
powers, which were intended to help us 
in forming a right judgment, 'and. which 
would have led us to just conclusions, 
unless through our own fault. 

It may further be remarked, that as 
opinions are commonly the principles of 
action, and it cannot be matter of indif- 


The neglect of keeping pur minds in such 
an equal Iranie, (lie nut applying of our thoughts 
Co consider of such oiattcrs of moment, as do 
liiglily concern a inati to be rightly iufdnoed in, 
must needs be a vice. 

Bp. WiraiNs^s Principles, h 6. 
f The man, who neglects the^ means of im- 

S roveiDfBt in the knowledge of his duty, may 
o very bad Ihings,' wliiUflie'lbird'ws 
of his mind. And thongh he be not cafpabJe 
§6t acting aocovdlng to Ms judgment, he may 
be very cnlpible Hr not using tM meana of 
having bis judginaiit better iaibrasad. >• ' *■ • 
vv ‘©r. BsmM the •♦ 'Active Powers of Man/* 

. Ess. 3.C. vtli. p. 34'C. cd. nSd. 


femioil^whethcr Act rigbi wrong ; 
so neither can it be indifiSvent wlbekhei' 
their opmions be right or wcong;. 
they tliidk, po in geueralthey aebi It 
dicreforc of great consequence that nth 
form right opinions. . . 

W hat opinions are rights we mflr 
easily collect, from ' : the i>baer vadbns 
which have been made on lIuUM! tliit ate 
erroneous. \Vc will briefly state tbem. 

Man, living in society, is subject < to 
restruints ; but in return, is^ent&ed to 
protection of his property, liis freedom, 
and his person. To this protection alt 
who have not, by transgressipg the la« s, 
forfeited the benefit of them, have an 
equal claim : but equality of condidoii 
in rank atid fortune cannot ^ possibly ^ 
exist. 

The passions of some men would 
prompt them to violate the rights of 
others, wcm’c they not restricted by law# : 
hence laws arc requisite. But perfection 
in those laws cannot practically be found, 
to that degree which speculatively might 
be wished. Nor ought it to be expected ; 
because, the framers of them are them- 
selves imperfect; and as such, can 
neither make provisions for all the cases 
that may possibly require legislative con- 
sideration ; nor can they foresee all the 
various ways, in which the provisions 
they do make may possibly operate. 
Particular laws relating to particular cir- 
cumstances and individual persons, may 
be readily amended as occasion makes it 
necessary : but with respect ip a compli- 
cated system, that embraces a large com- 
munity, and where consequences of 
great moment would proceed from altera- 
tion, sufficient it is if laws vpon the tuho/e 
arc AH good as circumstances will admit. 
When such they are, a change of them is 
not capriciously and precipitately to be 
attempted ; more especially if in the et- 
tempt we hazard the losing of what is 
confessedly good, and have reasoa to fear 
tlie adopting of wliat eventually may jprove 
extren^cly pernicious, 

.Of those privileges, which .we .claim 
ui]^cr the law, the perversion is criminal ; 
and concern for the general welftxe ' 
quires the checking of sudh perV^ion ; 
lest those .'who observe the lavm should 
ultimately be deprived of their privileges ; 
which would be the cascj not only if tba 
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governing power should exceed the due forwardo4 . by divine assu^kncc; if he 
measure of authority; but equally so, if will supplkate the Almighty for spiritU^)^ 
tlicrc should prevail an intoinpcrato mis- aid. 

application of liberty to bad yui’iwscs. . Thjs is' a summary of right opinions, 
* The end of law is justice. The idea resulting from a view of those doctriii(?s 
of justice^ arises from a presumption that which would render us unfit for society, 
something is in itscM’ I'ig/it and something dbaffccitctl to our cfoimtry, regardless of 
tvrongr No circumstances can wan'ant moral virtue, and careless about rer 


tlie intcritio^ coniinissioii of wrong; 
because the oBserving of right is our duty 
both in private and piihlic life. The 
truth of these sentiments is proved by the 
salutary influence of them in the history 
of mankind through all ages: they arc 
not therefore to be abandoned for spccu-^ 
lative extravagances, destructive to man ; 
nor is man allowed to sacrifice the dic- 
• tates of reason to the \ iolcnce of })assion. 

There is in man an active an intelli- 
gent principle, distinct from matter, and 
unlike to it, which we call mind. By 
this we arc led to conclude, from the 
works of creation, that tlierc must be a 
God; and from the historical evidence 
of faab. that Christianity must be true. 
In ivasoning oi^thc nature and the works 
• of God, and in examining circumstances 
related in the Gospels, however incom- 
petent wc may find our understanding to 
resolve questions, which may arise to our 
thoughts; yet such inrompoUncy cannot 
destroy, cannot weaken the positive cer- 
tainly of fact A- those farts on which wc 
rest our faith, and by conviction of which 
we embrace a religion, in itself most ex- 
cellent, though by its prolessors cor- 
rupted, or misapplied, Jthc religion of the 
Goa:pel. 

I'lie reasoning of our minds discerns 
the Providence of God ; whom opathf to 
acknowledge and to adore, is a duly of 
moral obligation, a duty of prudence, a 
duty consonant with the nature of man, 
and corresponding with the uuKcrsal 
practice of mankind. 

'1 he views of man arc not to be con- 
fined to the present statf; of existence 
only ; that he hath «v soul destined fur 
immortality, Ijoth natural and moral ar- 
guments tend strongly to demonstrate, 
and revelation expressly declares. To 
prepare himself for happiness in a state of 
immortality, by discharging the duti^ 
assigned him here, is the great business of 
man's life: in which important work, *his 
endeavours to be jusl and holy will be 


Ugion. 

It might have betm conceived, that 
philosophy, so prejudicial as w'cll as false^ 
would every w'hert! have been holdt'ii in 
the detestation^ it dcscncs, did riot expe- 
rience unhappily sKew, that it hath ih« 
lluencc'much too extensive. Tor the 
reception it hath found, is to be assigned 
this cause, riz. that it immediately and in 
the most flattering maimer applies to the 
appetites, which it indulges without re- 
straint ; whereas detection of its fallacies, 
and the cultivation of true philosophy re- 
quire controul of sensual afi'cctione and 
vigorous exercise of reason. But then 
on the other hand it is to be remembered, 
that in the very circumstance of applying 
itself to the lower faculties of human na; 
ture, and indeed commonly to the most 
ignorant part of mankind, it betrays a 
consciousness of its own inferiority to 
that^ wisdom, which claims the attention 
of intellccl and thought. Grovelling* 
thoivfore as it let b be rejected with 
high disdain by every mind, that feels a 
commendable pride in being endued with 
powers not merely brutal, but rational. 
And those who have, not yet perceived 
by- reflection the faculties of flieir own 
mind, nor Jiavc aftaiiied to a due sonsa of 
the capacity for improvement with which 
tJiey arc born ; such persons will do well, 
to trust the experience of others, until 
their own judgment is mature; they will 


* The terms, iu which Bp. Wilkius speaks of 
th<* £{nciy^e««a philosijphy, are strictly and 
literally applicable to the l';^Isc philosophy of 
tliti )irt;st‘Dt age : 

** It duih debase the uoderatai]idi»g of man, 
and all the principles in him that are Miblime 
and gcuerous, extinguishing the very seeds of 
honour, and piety, and virtue, adbrdiDg .no 
room tor actions or endeavours that i|rc truly 
great and noble i being altogether unworthy of 
the nature of man, and doth reduce us to the 
condition of beasts,’* 

Principles of Natural Religion, 

1. iu c. ix* P* 
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do Well, to^ely on the teracity of the 
serious and inquisitive, wKo after pati^t 
research assure them of a truth, Chat all 
the jparadoxes of false philosopl^ ai*G but 
snares of soidiistiy, cakulitted to seduce 
the!m .from maxims of approved excel- 
lence, and from principles which have 
^en known and seen to bo most salutary, 
in their tendency to ensure the safety, ad- 
vance the dignity, and promote the na- 
tional happiness of man i 


trnless there be allonred some first principles, 
some *fiiiidaniental axioms, to which we may 
refer as standards of truth, there t»n he no 
rule cither in moral or mathematical science, 
by which to determine whether an argumeut 
be just, or false. In deuying therefore all those 
first principles, in which mankind have univer- 
sally agreed, false philosophy shews its foUy. 
For foify it is to oppose reasons and nothing 
surely can be more in opposition to reason, than 
to uuderinine the very groundwork of all 
reason iiig* 

III points of discussion not recondite, an en- 
larged jnind very !*ooii discerns the intermediate 
eonnexion between the subject and the conclu- 
sion; it requires not therefore every minuie 
consequrhee to be distinctly marked in tlie se- 
ries of argumentation ; nor does it interrupt 
the com sc of reasoning by starting futile and 
frivolous o'.ijcctions* False philosophy disco* 
vers its iiti/eness, in not 1ia\ ing couuprehonsioii 
capable of reaching from the question the 
proof throiigU the leading and more prarniueiit 
steps of the argument: it calls for a multipli- 
city of dcdiictiops ; demands that propositions 
of the simplest kind should be proved with pre> 
vision unnecessarily scrupulous; raises dlflicul- 
ties, where sound konse would imniediatcdy and 
unerringly decide ; and cavils if in tlie course 
of argument a single infcrciu'c he left to be 
drawn by common uiulcrstaiuliiig, and notab- 
tfoUilely stated in express t(M'uis. 

By this folly and litilatess in what he would 
correct, the advocate of truth is compelled to 
establish maxims, which to the plainest appre- 
hension might appear incontrovertible; :tiid 
forced to produce demonstration for the 
justness of positions, which by a mind unso- 
})bistiqated, might have been supposed adnii;>.s{- 
ble on their own sclf-cvidcnce. 

These remarks are here subjoined, to satisfy 
the reader, that of the arguments and proofs 
used 111 this discourse, in defence of the better 
cause, none are superfluous. Such indeed some 
of them might well have be^n considered, were 
it not become a practice. In morals and philu- 
aopby alike vicious, cither positively to deny dr 
cUptiously to dispute tbe validity 'of opinions, 
th their nature indubitable, as that there is 
light at uooTi-day. Butthiasccptieal hesitation 
about known truths is equally far from indi- 
cating strength of mind, as that delicacy, which 
nauseates ordinary sustenance, is contrary to 
the symptom of a firm consiitutiou. 


SERMON CLXm. ' 

' 

Bt Geo. Ieaac IIvhtivoeosp, O.O. 

Bishop of Gloucester, 

On the Preachi|ig uf Our Lord. 

-h 

Si'. Matthew, 1« 17. 

From that time Jesus began td preach. 

Tnouon on the work of reformation lu 
the conduct of mankind, our Lord was 
indeed continually so. intent, that he suf- 
fered not even common occurrences to 
pass unnoticed,* but raised from them 
instructions for spiritual improvement; 
yet we. often find‘kira also discoursing 
not in a general way, but with a more 
direct view to some particular points, 
either of doctrine or. information, which 
ho designed at each period to communis 
cate. His manner of preaching at these 
seasons varies with the occasion : some- 
times it is didactic; sometimes parabolic;, 
sometimes prophetic^ On these several 
mod(‘s of his preaching let us now make 
sonic remarks. 

When Christ by his miracles f had 
given suiricieiiL proof that he was endued 
with move than' human power, he pro- 
ceeded on his ministry with encouraging 
nten to cultivate alfections of piety; and 
with enlarging tlie sense to which inter- 
preters Jinil confined and limited the 
JVIosaic precepts. a»Gn those, who through 
repentance were contrite, and aftlicted' 
for their sins ; on the meek, the holy, th'c 
merciful, the pure, the patienf; on those, 
wlio would not relinquish their virtue 
and faith through aiiy fears of temporal 
c;vjI ; on all such he pronounced a bles- 
sing. J To exemplary conduct and vital 
principles of real goodness he exhorts hjs 


* See Sir Isaac Newtoii’s Observatioos on 
the Prophecies of Daniel, part i. c. 11. n. (a) ; 
and Dr. Jortin’s Discourses concerning the 
Truth of the Christian Religion, vi. 5. Arch- 
■bishop NEWcoME^dsObserviUons On our'JLordV'S 
Conduct, parti.s. 6.'p. 100. ed. 1795. **,Ctuic- 
quid vita comikunis obtulit, hoc fere yertit in 
occasions docendas 'pictatis/* , Ratio Vera: 
Theologia- EqasMi, V. 5, U6i G.' 
t SI. Malt. iv. 24. t St. Matt. v. 
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disciples ; bidding them not to acquiesce 
in the bare observance of the letter, but 
rather to obey the sjiirit of tbe law ;^and 
enjoining them to shew the sincerity of 
their faith in hito, by restr^iing anger, 
and forgiving injuries, by resisting irre- 
^lar passions and abandoning seerdt 
sins, by avoiding all expressions that may 
«lm)gate from the dignity and the sanctity. 
God^s hanl^'jby extending liberality to 
all in distresST, without distinction of sect, 
Jiarty, or country ; and by bearing even 
towards enemies a degree of lovc, which 
should incline us to treat them with all 
the kindness that prudent regard for our 
awn safety can possibly admit. 

As the end and object of all religion is 
to turn man unto God, and under a senser 
of duly towards his Maker to influence 
his heart iiiui roiTccl his morals, that he 
may think and art as becomes a spiritual 
being sensildo of his obligatycms towards 
God, duly estimating the rational powers 
i.’Onfcrred on him, arid earnestly hoping 
to be blessed with divine approbation 
both in this ^d a future life ; as this is 
the end nnd ol)joct of all religion, our 
Lord in his wisdomlaid the foundation of 
fvhristianitv in. truths respecting God and 
moral gobaness. 

After longer iritcrcourse with his disci- 
ples, he delivers to them parables ; and 
for his adopting this method of preach- 
ing, may be assigned the following rea- 
sons. 

Conversant as they were with the 
writings of the Old Testament, the Jews 
were acquainted wiih’fthis manner of in- 
struction, which had been used by pro- 
phets in former ages. The remonstrance 
of Jotham* with (he men of Sichem, and 
I he reproof of Nathan f to David, were 
both conveyed, the one by an apposite, 
the other by an interesting parable, whiefe 
were well known to our Saviour’s disci- 
ples. Ifk speaking therefore to them after 
this npmncr, he addressed them in a style 
suited indeed to the genius of Orientals 
in general, but more particulary calcu- 
lated to engager the attention of Jews who 
had been JVfl^stomed to hear from per- 
sons of .{yrdphetic. character j; sayings of 
this natttte. 

Judges, lx* t ^ xii. 1—7. 

{ If anc in pgesi prascipal pn>|»hetic& multbni 


The parables of our Lot^ were 
over all ttifended for ijlustrktjon to drose 
who came with dispoaitions to he tengfit, 
and who ^ould employ some attention in 
properly s:^lyihg them. But the 
of jnusif|Uiqn Is net always dettebbif 
be the same. In some it is metot me Con- 
clusion should' be drawn with little diffi- 
culty : in Others, the inference wak pur- 
posely more ohscure.f 

The parables which most easily admit 
of interpretation are these ; 

The sower which represents the dif- 
ferent dispositions of those who would 
hear tbe Gospel, and the different in- 
fluence that would accordingly be pro- 
duced by it on tbeir minds arid conduct. 
The tares, j and the net cast into 
sea; II which intimate the mixture of 
good and bad men under the Gospel, as 
ugder all other dispen^tions ; yet that, 
uppn the whole, it is better the punish- • 
ment of the wicked should be delayed to 
the consummation of all things, than that 
it should be speedily f executed. The 
grain, and the leaven;** of whkh, the 
one signifies the growing extent of tbe 
Gospel from an inconsiderable begin* 
ning ; the other, that change which si-- 
lently and gradually it should produce in 
the* hearts and actions of men. The 
bidden treasure, and pearl of great 
price ;ff which teach us that the Gospel 
is of value so inestimable, that to the 
possession of it should be sacrificed all 
considerations. The unmerciful servant;! J 
whence we learn, that if we hope to re- 
ceive forgiveness of our own sins from 
God, we must pardon the ofi'cnces men 


freqaentant rates sacri, ac pra; caeLerls omnibus 
Ezekiel. 

Bp. LowtbH Fnelcctie de SaerS PoeSi 
Ilebrseoruin,*' x. p. 12d. ed. 1775. 
f Faciunt enlm parabolae ad iavolucrumet 
velum; faciuDt ctiam ad lomcn ct illuatra- 
tionena. 

. Bacon de Sapienti& VetcruiD,u Prafatio, 
vol. iu p. 349. Q. ed« 1730. 

See also Lib^ S. ** da.Augiiieaftis Soieotia* 
rum/’ vol. i. p. 80. At Poesis.ParabeJieey fjcc. 

X St. Matt. xui. 3. } St* |laiU xiii. nA, 

II St. Matt, viii, 47. .. 4 

(jr See Bp. SasssocK’s Diicourse V(lk 
vol. ui. 

** St Matt. xUi. 31— 33. 

•H St. Matt xiii. 44, 5. 

IX St Matt, xviiii 23, 
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copimitted against • .Tbe ten 
a tha 

l£e wprk of 

pi6%^^^0^9^UoQd^t.jS^ i4l,flca30i]»a>- 
swic^ W liiot Jipw^ s(^ 

we dJei^sQ^ajS 

Tbi; diSetenti^cuts if ^bf df|jic|i, Vi» m 
exbpi^^d to nut^ a proper^ose oril^ se« 
yecfl ^{ts imparted" to us-by^Pcovidfincc, 
be they external .^or mtfrbalt • bodily or 
mental. . Jhe £|ood gaipaciunillt which 
inculcates charity as. due to all «. men, 
hcj^ever they oiay differ from us» either 
by .uatijjjaal connexion^ or Jn -religious 
pers^qsIoQ. Thc.rii^h man enlarging his 
bai'nsjl .whose example sboeWs the folly 
of such immoderate attachment, to our 
possessions^ as. shall makp ua. forget Cod 
atid our lifter end* The unjust steward ; |i 
which intimat€;s,.to us» that we should 
make conducive to our salv^ion the v^ri- 
^ ous natural, moral, and spiritual gifts with 
which we ane entrusted by God for hia 
glory ; and igdmonishes us also, that we 
should be equally attentive to religious 
concemg, as the most artful and iniquit- 
ous are intent on devising means by 
which to gain pecuniary advantages. 
The prodigjai*son,;^ which encourages us 
to hope, that God will be merciful to us 
if we sincerely repent. The rich vnan 
and Lazarus;** touching -us the ipiseiy 
in which must terminate that careless 
indificrenoc to religious concerns, so fre- 
quently found in a voluptuous life, ^'he 
widow importuning the unjust judge ;ff 
which enforces perseverance in prayer. 
The publican and pharisee iff in com- 
mendation of humility, and reproof of 
self-righteousness. 


meant not td preserve, '^betwean 

litiidq^imd aiAjrfbt* sa , 

di^^e ^ mifiute parts ; 

tween tteyp each a 

gpnei^ .Qudjjpe, as that the 

fm placed m more striklng:li^^ . 

that the principal truth lo^ inculib^ 

mlgYxt he , discerned 

bpur of mvesUgatKMiu ' Ahd-^ 

it-.ww uhneccsMrjg^gatd^e^ 
foripi^ in the several ciraQ^.Uiices^'so> 
it.wiU perfectly indifferent whath^V the 
story ' introduced were takmt frpm*. sual. 
life, or wGie altogether fictitfoas ; , md 
w^hether the characters*, wore good-.ti^ 
bad. The reflection, which w^a to^ he 
made on the whole, was the principal 
object : and if tiio parable taken together 
impresses ,011 the mind that sentiment, 
which was the scope of it, the intent of 
teacliing by that mode is fully answered* 
The pambles that could not be so 
readily explained, because alluding to 
events which at the time our Lord spake 
did not seem probable, and therefore were 
incomprehensible to the generality of hi.s 
audience, were tliese: ^ 

The labourers in yiiieyaxd ;f . inti- 
mating that to the spiritual blesri^sof 
Cliristi/ ty the Gentiles should, he ad- 
mitted equally with the Jews, who. had 
hitherto been the sole worshippers of this 
true God. The husbandmen » who slew 
the hpir,;^ and ^ized on the viney^d ; 
signifying the insults which the Jews bad 
ofieitd to a succession of former pro- 
phets; the death which they were now' 
meditating against our Lord himself ; 
and the divine vengeance which awaitccl 
diem for this last act of iniquity. Tho 


All these parables to .a, considerate 
mind would give illustration, if they \v(!re 
takem according to the design with which 
they were delivered ; a design, §^j which 


* St. Matt. xzv. 1. f SI. Matt. zxv. 15. 

^ SL Lukey X. 30. $ SC Luke, xii. tti. 

U St. Luke, xvi* 6. ^ SC. Luke, av. 1 1. 

St. Luke, xvl. 19? ft St. Luke, xvili. 2. 
it SC. Lufci.*, / 

If- Minims quidem necenaftam eit, uC in 
oSiiii parabolS omnia accurate oomitet aimi- 
lltmtims ratio; lioe ioCerdiim Gonriomcaiis cu- 
Jiiidam niinia mhiutm poCios eaaet. 

De gacri Poesi Hebreomm’ Prielect,, 10. 
p. 1S9. 


Sec nlso Archbishop IVeivcoms * Our 
Lord’s CondaeV* p. l44. «d. 1 

Add Glai^tus: In parabolipCciim nee poesunt 
nec debent omnia ad rem Brimaria iatelleetnat 
acGommodari sed ea ^aniilUii qum * proabn* 
scopum dicentis spectaht. 

Philologim-Saerm, L. 2. p* 1. Tr. 
s. 4. art 2. p. 218. " 

* Historia est narracio rei verb faatmi pate-* 
bola verb rci fictm et ad doceadum aptb cnnoiiir 
natip. 

AteOffg an infinitude of'Othiar Veiy 
and satisfactory remarks, which abonnd’ In '' 
.*5 l?ooLs!a A«iioTATioai»l’ •.ajBa-..C«o paitlftant 


notes on St. Matt xiii. 2. and St Luk«|,^.W)« S, 
t St MaU,>k. 1. ; St Mktt^ pH. OX 
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marriage of the king's son ;* prodfcting 
that the Jews should be itycctcd, and the 
Gentiles invited to the Cliristian* dispen- 
sation : but tlioiigh among the Gentiles 
ninny would be called to tb^ knowledge 
of the Gospel by the preaching of its 
ministers, yet, comparatively speaking, 
few would $0 prepare themselves by ho- 
liness of lifgjMi to be objects of divine 
approbatioiW^The fig-tree fruitless for 
three years ;"'f' wdiich implies, that Christ 
• had ill vain looked for repentance and re- 
formation among the Jews; their state 
tlicrefore should be destroyed,, and their 
nation scattered. 

Tlicsc parables could not be solved 
with equal facility as the others were ex- 
pounded ; because nothing but the ac* 
complishment of extraordinary circum- 
stances could throw on them light sufTi- 
cient for the full apjirehending of them. 
And our Lord purposely foretold those 
events with a degree of obscurity, that 
the indignation of the scribes and phari- 
sees might not l)c raised to a degree of 
sudden madness, which should precipi- 
tate Ids death "before his ministry was 
completed, and <)«fore the time appointed 
for the sacrifice of himself was duly ar- 
rived. 

Tims then did our Lord speak in para- 
bles, of which those that inculcated evan- 
gelical duties were easy to be explained, 
but those that predicted the approaching 
change in the Jewish state, and the estab- 
lishment of the Gospel dispensation, 
were less ob\ioiis to mterprotation. And 
this manner of teaching he appears to 
have adopted, partly in imitation of for- 
mer prophets, and partly with the view 
of iTUtkiiig distinction f between those 
who really wished to be infornicd, and 
others who were obstinately and wilfully 
deUTmined not to be convinced. To the 
former, he. purposed that his words should 
convey* instruction upon that due, exer- 
cise of their thoughts, w'ffich he knew 
they would bestow: to the latter,^ he 

* St. xxii. 1. t St. Luke, ziii. 6. 

% St. Mi^'. xili. 11. 

§ N^||||U^bl«s could be thought too obscure 
for upon rrhotoi the plainest doctrines 

and the testimony of lahracles had been thrown 

away. 

.. JOr. Joaxia’#! iu Semt* XU. p. 036. 

mi. 


meant that his parable; should be as 
sounds onjin^ since thoy would emp|uy, 
not ftib smmlest consideration tojovesti'" 
gate the sense. In this manner it 
happtms in natural religion.^ 
speaks fo us by his works. He is un- 
derstood b3^ those who maturely ifedeet 
on them: but he is neithSr heard lior 
seen by others, who behold his works 
with indifference. It is neither the pro- 
vince, nor the nature, nor commonly 
speaking, in the power of religion to force 
cotfviction : it recommends itself to the 
understanding of every observing person ; 
but if man will not observe, nor appfy 
liis understanding, it leaves him to pur- 
sue his own inattention', and to take the 
consequences of such irrational conduct. 
As a knowledge of God is not palpable 
to the thoughtless, so neither was a 
knowledge of the Gospel to* be attained 
by men to^whom it appeared unworthy 
of regard. And thus did the Son of Ood 
art in perfect analogy witli* the wisdom 
of his Almighty Father; and the dis- 
pensations of nature and grace .are both 
calculated for Usings endued with reason! 
l-'rom the very frame of our constitution^ 
bodily and mental, w o arc required to use 
that reason in searching after truth ; but 
we are nevertheless free not to use our 
reason properly, if we love brutish stu- 
pidity rather than improvement of intd- 
Iccl ; if wc prefer darkness to light, and 
evil to good; if we would alienate our- 
selves from God for the sake of degrading 
vices that must sink us in the scale of ra- 


Erasmui, the excmphir and favounte writer 
of his biographer Dr. Jortin, on our Lord’s 
use of parables remarks thus: 

** Sive id C'liristo visum est, quo prophetarum 
•ermoiicm, cui Judeeorum aures adsueveraut, 
referret : sive hkc diHicultate segnitiem nostram 
exei’ccra voliiit, nt postca gratior esswt froctii% 
non sine ntigotio qu^situs: sive hoe consitio 
ftiia mysteria ptofanis et iuipiis operta celata- 
que esse volnit, at sic, ut interim piis scrutato- 
ribns non iiitercluderetiir adsequendi spvs : sive 
genus hoc diotionis potissimum pjacuit, quod ut' 
ad persuadendam cum'prtmis efficax-'ett, ita 
doctis pariter at jndoctiaexpositttflp at faaifUd^^' * 
uiaxim^ue saoundoin iiaturam.”' 

Ratio Vere Theulogisi. Rhasm. Op* V** {f; 
p, IIT. A. ^ , 

Sea also Dr. Tewasov’s Semioz on 'fto. 
Manner of our Saviour’s Tei^hiDg,’^{aa)lj|^lM^, 
to his ingeniouB Ditcounes qn tfat Qjotjfimg . 
p, 293 * tdt 
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tional LuiUuas ahd tnust kimmatO; m 
iniM*ry. Man hath libeityiirto choitse 
either hia or dt&th but when Ik hath 
ma(ic his dtoKO, if it be on tie uoise 
part, let him ml rtptoach his Alakci, 
who gave him r< isoii, aiitl created him 
tree. (xod bu jastiiuif, hut mm 

aclf'-rondtniiKd hr his own t»,u^ious 
tolly > 

Ihf piojfums ddiMud b} our I oicl 
come iKJvt to b( to'flidiud. Whiii \\ 
his discouisLS md nui u li he h d iv. 
dintl\ hisduiiu iiiisni »ti, Ik be- 

gins to h)i w iiii J IS disc iplcb ( t tlu :;k It 
events which w< i( MU n In hefd hinsth, 

4 ent", <t wbiil seine wcjuki in tli hr^-t 
plue '■o » loiiish tlu in stvcuriin kt 
IIkiii dislxluM his peUisinii«) tu tlu 
title nt M(s*ah, \ ill 11 oihcis d^tun 
shoulei <>)>ei itc on tin ii nui lis with such 
srronsf < ohm tion, i lo )> ii is i icnt. no 
Cornu nts, nor ilie t n c t d b lUe < et hi 
IfHissibl^ nuhivr ihci t t t Ji\ wh t tlu i 
<jwii e^ts had set n, i d itu iowim irsliid 
he lid* ‘ 1 h it lie II is ^ ; 1 1 J iiwikii 
must sulki iiinnv thiius ot ll c dcU is, tl c 
4 hiet pile stsundtiiC s( iihes iiiii tlx kiUel, 
and U taised i^un the thud da), w is 
tlu hist'^ liUimatioti oi his appie u hin^ 
eihi, suggc^itcd to his heaieis I he hare 
mention ol his sulKiini^s was uccived 
with dis i])piobation, insomuch that our 
lord uisianti) passed loan eaiiie-^t ex- 
hortation, b> which to animate his dis 
4 iplcs against leiiouneing then luth 
tliiough leal ol atflictions f and at a 
period not In distant, h'lMiig cxhihiUd 
hiinsclt in a gloiiliid lorni, he agim im- 
presses on then minds the Hsuirce tioii, 
as a circumstaiict to which they should 
look lorwaid with pcculinr attention, 
since It w IS to piodue e* an tile cl eiitiie 1) 
contraiy to the doubts und appre 1 e ii 
sions whuh would be laiscd in then 
hearts by Ins inteimcdiite huimliitioii 
^^L tmd out I ord a second time pudict 
iiig tbt evils that iwaited iniu, m teims 
similar to thost be tore used * with the ad- 
dition however of a circumstance iiiou 
e^f^Tess andparticulat as to the Titet^me; 
in which tlu ruleis should be rmhlcd to 
apprehend him , the son ot inuii shiril 
btt k^haytd into the hands ot men/’]: 

^ St. Matt, XVI 21. f bt Matt, xvi. >24* 

} St. Matt. \v 11 . i2. 


m 

Lmlucd as ft? was uitb powur to dit- 
ceiii tin rhoiJ*hts'ot men,* he foresaw 
the tieaehery whieh Judas was mtdctiiit^ 
mb:, hut elid not yet oponl) injiouuce it 
to Ills ell SCI plt^s that one amongst tliem- 
s hes would he in iiuiiicnta* to his death, 

\ ihiid time he U i teiis wbit was to be 
UM)!]} hshed 111 him ; and is now more 
c iicumstaiilMl than in thejj^mer piv* 
dunon loi not e 111) ilie tAlcheiy, but 
tie dell erin f ot lum ‘‘to the Oeiiriles, 
to mcKk, aid to stoi igc, and to ciuedy 
him/' IS licit speeifud, aftei wlneh it is 
•uhlcel also, ‘ and the thud day h sliaU 
use i*,un ' \ Joiiilh time he speaks ot 

wlKit \v is to h lluw, . ml linnrs tlu tiaiis* 

c ion to pi i d so nt n th it ♦ might 

he Slid he w Is alit a ^y lictiayc el ' J IiC 
le news tlu situ suh)iet a tiUh and last 
time i pile itly d< 1 1 tiing ih U one of' ins 
ownchsiiphs i\<n hi who at that mo* 
nu nt w IS eati u \ i h kini, would be the 

) I isr n to i < ti i I in $ tid aitei the 

ll mil instill do (1 i MCI' d Ilie, which 
V IS to hi eoiiliniid i i peipitual me* 
11(11 1 It his (le III) ll lOKw tins them 
ot ilu ipHuv wjlli \.l i^h tlu \ wojid 
chsea him, but eonselef them with a 
pi( liiise ot i< tinning to ihom again when 
he w is iiseii || 

In the m inner of deliveiing these pre- 
du tioiis^ iinuikihle IS the tiudciness 
with which our I old unioided the* paiti- 
culiis oi his elc ith by i giadiial deelara- 
lion ot c lie iiinstances, c ncuinstauces 
which, it ahiiiptly and iinsea'*onably in* 
tioeiiiccd all at the s line time, would im- 
nudi ite I) h ue oxe iwhe lined his disciples 
with j e I pie \ily ind sorrow By devices 
theietoie he h ibitiutcs them to think of 
Ills sulle lings, |ui IKS them toi whit 
w< uid ensie, by u*ding pi giissi dy 
‘•emu f let IK t me 111 lone d be ton , and le- 
ncives till mot hitci and agciaxaliig 
Cl nsttleicidon, that he should be bclnyvei 
by OIK ct bis own discipiis, to ihr 
\ei\ scase u when that event was ti 3 tuke 
pi ice 

(>n the subjects ot tlu prophe*cies it 
IS to be obseivtd, that Ins le lelcllin^ ciu- 

bt. John, 11 24 St Matt ix. 4. St Mark, 
•ixii Id 

f St Matt XX t9. 

j St, Matt. xxvi. 2 . ^ St, Matt. nvi. 2J«^ 

jj bU Matt XXVI, 33, ^ 

J P 
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cifrxion, as the mode by which he should 
'suffer, was a proof of bis |)psses«ing di- 
vine prescience : for, as crucifixion was 
not a Jewish, but a Uoman punishment, 
and he had committed ii^cVnne which 
should inuke him obnoxious Ho the Uo- 
man governor, so it seemed not probable* 
to human apprehension tliat by the. Uo- 
man law A^hould be crucified, and not 
by the law stoned. 

I’he limiting t of his resurrection to 
the third daj/, gave strong presumption, 
«v(‘n before lie rosi’, that his former as- 
sertions had been founded in truth ; for 
hud he spoken cjlherwise than according 
to truth, he would not ha\o rested? the 
whole veracity and validity of his mission 
on an event tliat was to happen within a 
space so very short; but would^have 
built it on sonic fact, which the genera- 
tion then present could never have sc*eii. 
But as the case now stands, wt are to 
remain in a state of siisjan'-^c only fhne 
days, and tlien it shall be manifested by 
the resurrection of a person, whoso side 
shall bo pierced, whose body shall be 
buried, and who shall lie in tiic grave 
two nights an*d one w hole day ; hy the 
resurrection of such a person, within so 
brief an interval us that of three days, it 
shall be manifested whether ho <lid or 
did not speak truth. A more fair ti'st 
of sincerity could not be proposed, nor 
could pretensions be placed on an issue 
more palpable : liere coulil be no misup- 
preliension, no mistake: the cruciuxion 
was notorious, the wounds visible, the 
burial uncohtroverted ; on tlu' question, 
whether our Lord ditl or did nut rise 
from the dead, turns the principal argu- 
ment either for or against the truth of 
Christianity. That he did ri'-e, is a fact 
asserted by positive liistoiy, and conlirm- 
ed by collateral evidence, stningly and 
authentically as any I'acfJ: whatever, in 
the records of any age or couiUry that 
has ever existed. 


• See note on St. Matt.xx. 19. in Sect. 149. 
of Dr. DoDDMOiaK^^i Ftiniiiy Expositor.” 

f See p. SS7. of Archbishop I^ewcomb’s 
■< Observations <m our Lord’s Conduct,” 
ed. 1795. 

^ Sre Bp. Sum lock’s Trial of the Witnesses ; 
^^STOitthr Resurrection ; PAi.fcv’s Evidences ; 
Credibility of the Gospel History. 


That the Jew^ should vbc punished /of 
their infidelity and wrakedness, had been 
intimated by several prophetic parables r 
but towards the close of his ministry^iour 
Lord speaks in more direct terms of the ca- 
lamities wl\ich awaited their nation. Pey- 
secuted though, he had bcej) by.^ho chit/ 
persons among them, and foreseeing as 
he did the aggravated cruelty w'itli vvhicli 
they would ^oon destroy him, yet with 
compassion lie softened the severity of 
Ills jiulgincnt ; “ he wept* over ,tl\je 
city,^' the desolation of which ho fore- 
told ; and bewaikdf most pathoticajily 
the blindness and obstinacy which had 
darkened their understanilings, and hard- 
ened their hearts against the evidences 
he had produced in support of his just 
claim to the title of Messiah ! In tho 
prcilictions concerning the fall of tho 
temple and of Jerusalem, wc arc to ob- 
serve now only the cireumstaiitial mannor 
in which events, at that time improba- 
ble, J are distinctly marked out; but the 
extinct pcrhnl, within which the accom- 
plishment of these facts was expiessly 
conlined. The generation^ then existing 
was not to pass aw ay; that is, forty years 
were not to elapse, before these predic- 
tions would be verified : and thei-eforc il 
was not beyond the course (/ nature to 
imagine, that many of those who then 
heard him would be alive at the conclusion 
of the determinate mra, and w ould have 
ocular demonstration how far his prophe- 
cies were, or wore not fulfilled. In this 
case, therefore, as in tliat of the resurrec- 
tion, our Lord rests his priteiisions to 
veraeity oh a fact, the accomplishment 
of which was circumscribed within 'a 
given ftpivee of time ; a fact too, so palpa- 
ble in its nutliro, that it could not possibly 
admit of a doubt whether it did or did 
not happen : for the destruction of a city 


* St. Luke, xix. 41. f St. Matt, xxiii. 37. 

J “ In the reign of Tlberiu.*> there was no ap- 
pearance of such ail event, and much kvss of 
the yariouB circumstances attending it, which 
he foretold. The Romans had no interest to 
destroy and depopulate a country which was 
Aibject to them, and whence they reaped many 
advantages ; and the Jews had* not strength to 
hope for success in a vrar against them.*’ 

Hr. JohtiK’s Remarks on Ecclesiaitlcal* 
History,” p. 77. vol. i. edit. 175 L 
§ St, Matt, xxiv. 34. 
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Hke J«n>salctn mutt be an event so ex- 
tf^iordiDary, tiiafertiMS wholei4l^maa 
pipe AKist bear of its deniQlftkm« Mere 
tbetx is asnuthcr presumption tliat otir 
JiO^d spake truth, arising from a second 
jn^tance of limitation assigi^ to. the 
period in ,\vhi<^h his prediotiou was to be 
iuldlled ; and that prosumption is changed 
into prooff by the maimer in 

which, within the prefixed period, his 
prophecies -were not only fuliilled in a 
j?eneral way, hut almost literally accom- 
pfislu't.l in e\ory minute^ and particular 
incident: nnd the cvitlence produced 
from the completion of prophecies res- 
pect! jig Jorusulem is so irrefragable, that 
its fon e can be evaded by nothing but 
tla- disingenuous shift of recurring to a 
supposition contradicted by histories, the 
date of which histories is ascertained with 
equal precision as the date of any an- 
cient writings can possibly be ascertained. 
And there is ,> wanting neither internal 
proof, nor current opinion from the car- 
lie.st ages of Christianity, that three of 
the Gospehs were written antecedently to 
the fall of Jerusalem. f 

irlaving renuirk(‘<l thus much on the 
morals, the parables, and pvt)plK‘Cjes of 
Christ, we may draw a conclusion which 
will scarcely be controverted, \iz. that 
they evince in him a degree qf w'isdom 
not commonly found among men. But 
let us now ask, “ whence J had Christ 
this wisdom As it is $i question of im- 
portance, and therefore deseivcs to be 
fairly discussed, with all humility and 
lowliness of mind let us proceoil on an in- 
quiry, the result of which w ill he a strong 
conhrnuition of our faith in Christ as the 


throilgh whom wo bavei!«iidlp|p^ 
tion,' «M..,as the Lord whw we m 
bouiid to .wor&lup and obey* 

Considbing then, yet witlt profound 
reverence, ftd .human nature of .OQC 
Lonl, we caii< discover but four posahkle 
W4iys by which his mind could be thus 
enlightened ; and thcise are^ either by the 
aid of instructors, or • by dm' stuefy of 
writings,* or by superior uudMlaoditigi, or 
by divine communication. 

'J'he learning of the Jews was in gonr* 
ral conhned to thr knowledge of tlic laur, 
the prophet, the llagiographa,^ and tra< 
ditions. Whatever instruction was im« 
parted to Christ, must have proceeded 
either from his reputed parents, f or from 
the scribes who were teachers j: in their 
schools and synagogues^ From the one^ 
it is probable he could hear nothing but 
the plain letter of the Scriptures trom the 
other, be would receive expositions cor- 
r(‘sponding with tlic tenets cither of tlio 
pharisees, J or sadducees, or esseneii. 
But the refined interpretation of the 
moral law, which is the peculiar beauty 
of the sermon on the mounts as it far e.x- 
cccds the simplicity in wliicli his parents 
must have taught him, so it pattakiis not 
of any principle that c/iaracterUes either 
of the sects which in his days prevailed. 

It encourages neither the loose |[ morals 
of the sadducces, nor the formal and tra- 
ditional observances ofuhc pharis»eos, nor 
the excessive austerities of the essunes.f 
It is enlarged to the extent which the 
spirit of the law w ill fairly justify ; it ab- 
rogates liaiiition and merely external 
service ; it accommodates itself to every 
condition of social hie. 'i'hgie pecu* 


* Se« Bishop Newton^b Di-ssertations XVIII. 
XJX. XX, XXI. on the Prophecies ^ and Arch- 
bishop Newcomb’s “ Obhcrvaiiuiis on our 
Lord’s Coi.dnct,” p. 21 2— 2'76. ed, 1795. 

f See Bishop Newton’s Dissertalioii XVIH. 
p. 22(> vut. ii. edit. 1771. 

Dr. Paiey’s Evioanceii, p. S(5. vol, ii. ed. 1st. 

Dr. Lardnkr’s Works, ed. )78B, voh vi. 
p^38— 44. and ibid. p. I*i5. 

Dr. Joal’iN^R “ Ktinaiks on Eeclcsinstieal 
History,** vul. i. p 72. where the reader Hill 
Bud maay minute rircurnstaoecs of internal 
proof judielpusly obscived. 

X S(..Matt.xiii. 54. Dr. Pamiv h%tb put the 
eai|)d.(p^9tion.; and the reader canuoi do \yot- 
ter than see how it is answprt d in tlie ‘‘ iivi- 
dflicss/’ foL ii. p. 13t». «d. l&t, p. 152. 


* Seo Gnw'? '• Ki y to the Old Testameut/’ 

IiitioducLi«>n, p. 10. ed 2d. 

f Sre V.ACKSiciii’s Harmony, Note, s, i3. 

X S'. I* “ Tlio Old and Now Testament con- 
nooted,” &c. by Dr. Pride aux, part 2, b.5, s.4, 
p 483. voi. lii. edit. 1749 

§ Se($ Hriiuai X, pair ii. b. 5 . s. 2. &;c. 

11 See Paiueaux, part ii. b. 6, s. 2. p. 472. 
vol iii. 

5[ ** He never provokes our disgust by tba 
soiirnoss ot the misanthrope j or our contempt, 
by ihe iwactiv.ty of the recluae. He never 
airecicd gloomy aw!iti.rity ^ ngr sought to be 
setpiebtereil from the Wiirln, in order to preserve 
the spirituality of liis mind.** 

See the whole of Sermon V. in the Ba 
tiastures, preached by Pr, Whiib.^ 

:U’ 2 ^ ^ 
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liaritres, ^hich <}htinguish th^ Gospel 
morality from alt the doctrines then 
adopted by the Jews, arc evident proO^, 
that although our Lord ^undoubtedly 
heard the Scriptures both read and ex- 
plained by others ;* yet his mode of in- 
terpretation is so far his own, as not to 
be the effect of any instruction derived 
iVom teacl^s; because there were no 
teachers cljiablc of giving him this inter- 
pretation. But were the case otherwise, 
and had he been instructed to a degree 
not common among the Jews of his age, 
Still the aid of instructors could have ex- 
tended no farther than to the communi- 
cation of knowledge in the moral science ; 
it could have availed him nothing in the 
concej^tion of parables, and the predic- 
tion of ftiturc events. The aid of in- 
structors therefore is totally inadequate 
to account for his wisdom. 

That every part of the sacred writings 
was known by the mind of our Lord, is 
obvious from his frequent reference to 
passages in various parts of the Old Testa- 
ment : and to some of these he most pro- 
bably alluded in the former part of his 
sermon on tne mount f. The Psalmist 
declares, “ The Lord is nigh unto them 
that are of a broken heart, and saveth 
such as are of a contrite spirit J our 
Iword pronounces a benediction J on *‘thc 
poor in spirit,'* and “ on those that 
mourn," In Isaibh it is said, “ To this 
man w ill I look, even to him that is poor 
and of a contrite spirit, and ti’embieth 
at my word || the promise of our 
Lord is. “ Blessed ah* the inevk.** The 
psalmist asserts, that he only can serve 
God ac<^cptably, who has “ clean hands 


^ Ills parrntK foaAd him at an early age ** in 
an apartment of the l^euiple, where the teachers 
of the law u&ed to lecture upon it to tlie people; 
and where yoong perjKmb in particular were 
•xamhied, and bad a liberty to ask what ques- 
tions they thought proper, for their farther in* 
formation.*’ 

Boanaiii&a on St. Luke, ii. 46. 
On that occasion ae confirmed the remark of 
the Evangelist, that Christ ** waxed strong in 
spirit; filled with wisdom; and the |^ace of 
Qod’was upon him.” 8t. LukOnVii. 40. 

f See CaaysosTOM, vA. vii. p. 693, edit. 
I^aris, 1616. 

.ft _ J Ps, xxxi%^ 18» See also Ps. 11. IT. 
rT|y^ St. Matt. V, 

. lavi. S'. S«a also Mic. vi, 


and a putt heart:*'^ in our Saviafii^s 
words, Blmsed are tile pure in oeart.*’ 

When he had finished the beatitades, 
he professedly enters on the moral laww 
of Moses. I'b remove the false interpret 
tations by which the Scribes and Phari- 
sees had obscured the beauty and per- 
verted the excellence of the moral 
law, was a considerable f ob|«cj|4 of his 
mission. 

The prohibition of murder in the sixth 
commandment, the Jews had limited 
merely to the literal interpretation. Our 
Lotd extends it to the forbidding of such 
anger and malice, as may in. their conse- 
quences lead to murder. And on this 
occasion he seems to have enlaiged on 
these words of Moses ; “ Thou shult not 
hate thy brother in thine heart ; tboushalt 
not avenge, nor bear any grudge against 
the children of thy people; but thou 
shaU love thy neighbour as thyself 
Which last expression the teachers of the 
J.aw had so misinterpreted, as to make it 
imply that an enemy might be hated. ^ 
Our Lord corrwts this improper exposi- 
tion: in doing which he may be con- 
ceived to have in his view, cither the 
humane precept of Moses, which or- 
dains, if thou meet thine enemy's ox 
or his ass going astray, thou shall surely 
bring it back to him again ; if thou see 
the ass of him that bateth thee lying under 
his burden, and wouldcst forb^r to help 
him, thou ^halt surely help with 
For if even the beast of an enemy were 
thus to be assisted, much more were his 
own person to be relieved from distress. 
Or our Lord may have adverted to this 
admonition of Solomon; If thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to cat ; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink." q[ 
in that comprehensive summary of rela- 
tive and social duty, ** Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, ob 
ye even so to them,"** it is not impossible 


♦ Ps, xxiv. 4. 

t See “ The Jewish LaW vindteated,” In 
SermoiM X. and XI. by thalate Dr. lUaaDLeii* 

X Levit. zlx. 17, 18. J 9L Matt* v. 43* 

II Exod. xxiii. 4, 5. The tMUHUoe iwgavd 
which is had even to fowls of the a|r aad .brute 
auimals, ts singular and admiraUe in thw Mosaic 
lew. r 

f Prov. XXT. 21. 44 St. Matt vii. IE. 
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tbftt <oiir. Lord might hava in his thoughts 
tho instruction ofTohit| ** Do that to 'Uo 
man, which ,jJiou, batest.”^ But on all 
Umsc occasions, the words of our Lord 
am of greater force and wider ej^tent than 
what immedialely appear in the terms of 
the Old Teft^ament. In his goncral rule 
ot comfuct, for instance, our Lord docs 
not confine himaelf to a n^ativo proliibi- 
tion, but enjoins a positive duty.f Uni- 
versal charity he inculcates in the em- 
phatic words, “ Love your enemies; 
bless them that curse you ; do good to 
them that hate you ; and pray for them 
that despitefully use and pcrsciC'Ute you/*J 
And to language of i‘eprr>a<.‘h that pro- 
ceeds from malicious thouglirs, Iw? threat- 
ens tile severity of t'uturi punishment.^ 
Well therefore may Iw.* be said to have 
Mode JuH the moral luw, not only by re- 
storing its, original purity, but by adding 
to it an (Miergy and latitude of mi nning 
which before it did not posscbs.*' It 
ivas indeed at all times in itself “ Holy, 
juhl and good (| but as Uio latter dis,- 
pousatioii >Va6 always designed lo be the 
more cxceUent co\enani, it was roscu ved 
for (Jhrist in his appointed time to dilate 
piecepts whieJi heretofore had been deJi- 
vrrcil w ilh tho brevity of elementary 
principles. 

When we hear our Lord thus cx^ 
pounding and e;»tabiishing morals, jt is 
not enough to observe the comprehension 
with which he embniccd all that was in- 
trinsically virLiioiis in llie law and the 
prophets; but it shouUl farther he ro- 
mai’kcd, that although lie did indeed 
make the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment the. ground of liis doctrine, yet by 
the manner in which he tix*ats his subjects, 
tlie moral precepts of all who went before 
him assume a ditiierent and more striking 
appearance; insomuch 4hat they come 
from him in a great degree new : new, 
not only to the audience in whose 
hearing they were explained, and to 
whom, from their being set forth witlK>ut 
the veil of glosses, they really were new ; 
put^ .cqpipftraiively speaking, they are 

^ TvMMv. 15 , f OattTiiiB’s feittark. 
t Akatt;, v. 44. $ lt>id. v. ^2, 

vik iiL See “ The Jeerisb Lam 
MdkeCed/’ by Hr, ILuteetra, 
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neya to ps, urno h^ve the letter of Sorii^ 
tucc. wiili which to contr^^ our Loxff 
iuterpretaiti^. jPatience under injuriet 
and charily unfunded, however 
may be deduc4?d from the commsuM 
and admonitions xontiMued in the 0^ 
'J estament, cannot yet be fo meat oiir 
view as prominent features in law 
and tiic prophets : much kabis restoijif 
on the very first coiKeptiupswinordmata 
propensity a leading charactier in those 
ancient writings. But forbearance, bi^ng- 
volencc, ami puril^r of intention, are thp 
very Lite and essence of Christiaii mo- 
rality, presenting themselves in iQvery 
page, and interwoven in every letter of the 
Gospel. 

Hence then it appears, that however 
Christ may have laid the foundation qf 
ids wisdom in Scripture-knowledge, y^ 
the superstructure which he raised is tte 
work of his own mind. For, in his man- 
ner of elucidating former precepts, . and 
in making tlie exercise of kind a^petipns 
and the n^pression of irregular thoughts 
so indispensably necessary, as tliat they 
sliould bo distinguishing marks of sin- 
cerity in his disciples; In these ver^ 
matiuial and discriminating points our 
Lord derived his wisdom from no Jewish 
writings. 

For the sake of argument, let us now 
conceive that our I.t>rd might have been 
acquainted witli the writings of Greece, 
and that he might have remarked in them 
some tenets confessedly excellent. Tliat 
from those writings he should adopt any 
prrre])ls corresponding with doctrines of 
morality already found in the Old Testa- 
incut, would have been unnecessary ; that 
supposition therefore is out of the ques- 
tion, because nugatory. But let us ima?- 
gine ho might have observed in them, two 
inaxuijs which appear most similar to 
his own characti^istics ; these for in- 
stance; “ whatever injury we may have 
sustained from another person, yet we 
ought not to do him an injury in ^e: 
turn and “ it is equally criminal to 
intend, f as to Commit a wicked action 
Kow as the first of these maxims, al- 

— — 

* See PbATo^B Fhado, p« in Parser’s 
edition. 

f iUaoaoTV#;h. vi. i« 86» 
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\vc sliouW grant (what however 
there is reason to doubt*) that it is de- 
signed to be of universal ap]pft?i&ition, yet 
when it is compared with the Christian 
fjortrino of tbrgi^enc“'S, it falls short in 
the principle on which it is founded: 
for it considers only the injustice of re- 
taliation : It does not originate from a 
sense of benovolenc*' due to nil mankind, 
as being airbrerlircn and equally ilu* off- 
spring of the same (iod ; 'much less docs 
it arise from coii\iction that eveiy man 
has need of imploring dtwnc merry for 
himself, and thrrelore ought to exercise 
mercy towards his fello\v*( n'ariircs. But 
these are the principles fvuxo which the 
Christian doctrine, of forgiveness pro- 
ceeds; principles, moio wide in extent, 
and more powerful in energy than the 
philosophic motive : for the fn nc'volcnce 
of charity more enlarged, ac*ii\e, and 
humane in its operations; and the per- 
suasion that giving pardon is an indi.spcrr- 
sable condition foe i*eceiving divine par- 
don, is more forcible in its effect than 
any abbltact idea of justice can possi- 
bly be. ^ 

With respect to the other maxim, that 
also seems limited to injustice only, and 
not in the smallest deg’-ee applicable to 
the immoralitif of graiifying our irregular 
desires. Nor does it appe ar, that in the 
opinion of philosopln rs indulgence of 
sensuality, under certain rcstricticnis, was 
deemed cidpablc. 'I'hcrc was indeed a 
scctf which, like the cssoncs, discouraged 
Nvedlock; but that was an excess of 
austerity not corresponding wiiii the con- 
dition of mankind, and therefore warrant- 
ble by no law divine or human, and con 
sequently deserving no rrganl. We are 
to speak of those w ho allow efi marriage, 
and prohibited adultery: thep did not 
universally forbid acts of lict ntiovanessj 
which Christianity ar all times condemns 
“as contrary to go(Ml morals. . JUit lor the 
effectual prevention of such acts, our 

* See ** The Ativan: uge aud Necessity of the 
Chrstian Uevcfatioo,'’ hy Di. Lelano, part ii. 
c. 8. p. 122. ed t. 1768. 

f Se" L>r. MuMUiAVA*t first Note on the Ilip- 
f<f Kurip^dcs. ** Deijuie aiiteiti seve- 
rissiiAie Philoso^ifihe, nempe Crphieos, so ad* 
bsicrat, * ii,c, 

“ The Atlvantfige,*' $sc, by Dr, Ls- 
rt, ii, c, 8. p. 13a. 


r.ord lays a restraint, which is meant t<> 
operate uniformly and indispensably on 
the first 1 bought that is impure ; and bids 
us discard vicious propensities, though 
the labour of doing it be painful ** as 
plucking out n right eye, or cutting off a 
right hand."* This is to -Strike directly 
and constantly at the very root of sert- 
sualit) I it guards the heart fibm ever 
giving encouragement to irregular de- 
sires ; and thus to a degree, not obviously 
apparonr among the philosoplici*s, who 
either ])ieceded, or lived in the age of 
our Saviour, it prepares miui for culti- 
vating his nobler faculties, intellect and 
reason, and raises his mind to the high 
duties of morality and religion. 

It cannot bo affirmed as a matter of 
certainty, that the, writings of philoso- 
phers, either antecedent to the aera of our 
Saviour, or contemporary wiihu, did not 
contain other moral precepts, which at 
first view might seem to havc^ some cor- 
respondence with the distinguishing ti- 
nct’* of (Jospel morality. Let the reverse 
be sii]>posed ; and let it be imagined that 
our Lord saw in them other ])rccept^^ 
resembling his own. Vet, if we are 
allow'ed to judge either from the entire 
works, or fragments, or accounts of Gre- 
cian authors now extant, we may con- 
clude almost to a positive certainty on two 
very maUTial points : they are, that no phi- 
losopher whatever laid the ioundaiion of 
his morals in repentance for &ins past on a 

^ St. Mutt. V. 29, .^0. 

f Sop Dr. Pai.kv*s “ Evidenrep,** vok ii. 
p. 111. vmI. 1st. 

I Sumo such for instance in Qrt ^k,* as Uiis 
reiiiHik <»t' Ovii> in Latin ( 

Quie quia null licuit, non fAcit, ill.i facit. 

Ui jnin se- bene corpus, adiiltora meti-sest, 
Omnifbn<4 .-xCliisis nitiis adnlter erit. 

Vjuoted by Grouvs hi L. iv. s. 13. 
dc Veiji;. Cbr. ^1. 

Did any siiD lar pass.jg«s of n fined morality ia 
thi‘ G'ook writing’s bofuTC tlin Christian apra, 
occur to reccWIcr tem thuy should ota no aocount 
suppressed. For it s ans ou^y nishefl that 
tbo quest iun should be fairly mot., Beaidcs; 
every demonstratiou of toucspondeiiOe subsist- 
ing betivc'^n natural and rcvealhrf 'In 
doctrines intrinsically goorl, iv an .additional 
proof of divine origin iu Christianity; for it 
was oue object of our Lord, to reatm the ori- 
gtibil moral law to tbfs pristine puirity'io which 
It was delivered by Qod to nml thuy to 

shew that lie wiit co-operating; with Qod io 4tia 
work of reformation he had uodertab^Ok > 
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frinviple of religion apd of duty towards 
God ; and that no one |»ave a promise of 
■divine pardon to repentaiicc ol‘ this na- 
thro, and proceeding from such a princi- 
ple : on the contrary, there is much rea- 
son to suppose that the Greek philo^- 
phers had no idea of that repentance 
^vhich springs from “ Godly sori-ow;" 
and as for any assurance of divine mercy 
upon such repentance, that no one vovld 
give. It must however be granted, that 
the beginning of moral instruction couJd 
commence from w)tliing so pro|)orly as 
from exhortations, that should imliice 
men to be ashamed and sorry for their 
past offences against GckI and virtue : 
nor could any motive to repentance of 
this nature b(i so persuasive and cogent, 
as an absolute promise of pardon from 
Almighty God, which implies a prospect 
of happiness in a future sUite. Here 
thtm our Lord, as a j^tcachcr of morals, 
stands unparalleled and unrivalled hy 
any philosopher. And as it hi'forc ap- 
peared that Christian morality excels 
philosophy'll! the extent to which it ap- 
plies the two precepts which dissuade 
from doing injuries a/nl from conceiving 
wicked purposes; so it is now manifest 
that the ground on wliich our Lord began 
the work of renovating manners was 
taken deeper, and was tlierehue more, 
likely to influence future conduct, than 
any mode wliich philosophers adopted : 
it is eviilent also, that the Jirgumcnt on 
which he enforced reformation of morals 
was more prevalent, because more au- 
thoritative and more unmixed w ith doubt 
than any inducements which philostv- 
phers could presume to hold out as con- 
sequences that should nwH assuredly 
follow, upon amendment of life. * 

Forgkencss of injuries upon the prjn- 
ciple of regarding all men as children of 
the santc God, and on Uic persuasion 
*lhat it is a condition of our obtaining 
pardon from God; repentance for sins 
'past; and the promise of pardon upon 
such repentance ; these doctrines, as they 
discriminate Christianity from philoso- 
phy, aad exalt the one far above the 
^ther, so they could not be gathered 
of philosophers, even 
dkog^h it been clear that Christ was 
^enyersftnt widi stich\wrttings. ’ But 4»6 
Car is that eircomstance from being ckar^ 
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that no suppoJtiou can be more imfroH; 
habk. For in the first place, the obscure 
conditioiVv.^1. which he was born, would 
make it almost iin))OS5iblc that lie should 
receive an education, so totally different 
from tliat of other jews in Pidcstine, as 
'would have U'cn the study of Greek 
phiiosopl)}' added to tiiut of the Sicrip- 
turcs. in the next place, the paucity of 
manuscripts was such as moke it 
h-iglily improbable that many, if indeed 
any such, should come into liie hands of 
one circumstanced .as he was, in rank not 
liigh, in posse ssions not afiluent. *rhen 
again it must ho recollected, that* the 
Jews in Palestine iield the Gentiles in 
such coutempty that the circulation 
their writings throughout Judea would 
not have been allowed. On these several 
accounts we may reasonably conclude, 
that the w'ritings of the Greek* philoso- 
phers w(TC totally unknown to Christ, 
and the very supjiosiiion that lie migltt 
have .studied them must be abandoned as 
quite repugnant to probability,* nijd al- 
most irreeoneileable uiih posstbility. 

And after ail ; however he might have 
gained informatioji from •the study of 
W'ritings sacred or profane with respect 
to motals, 3 et loward.s tlie invention of 
liis pnrablis, from neither could he have 
(leri\ed any other ^assistance than that 
he could liave louiul in them merely 
the models for such compositions; he 
could * not ihciice liase been .fur- 
nished with subjects and sentimonts. 
'I'be parables and allegories of the 
prophets and pliilo.sopliers are many 
of them \ery finely imagined; but ex- 
cepting the parable spoken by Nathan, 
tliere is nothing of the kind in all anti- 
quity^to be compared f with die simple, 


* It were not only visionary, but quite unne- 
ce8<;ary to conreivo uur f,Ord .sladyitig' the 
writings of Homan authors ; because tifeir pM- 
iosophic fnaxiins were copied from the sclioSfs 
of Greek philosophy. Tully, who was the 
chief anrl ho^t writer preceding: tiio :jgc of 
Christ, hss nothing excefteut which might not 
bayc been tbnnd in some oi the Greek inoratists, 
bad their works come down to us entire. 

f See Dr, Fativ’s Evldcncoi, p. 135. vol. ik 
eA. Ist. 

Ncque huQcdocendi morem ilsurpare . 
diguatus eat SalvatOf noster; dubiuoi; aapM^ 
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\*ct aflactirig parables of the prodigal 
son, the goixl Samaritan, the rich man 
;uul Laziiviiv, the* uiiiiKTciful s/vvant. * 

On ihd parables it is moreover to be 
o!)hcr\id, that iio<'U;i nation and adaptation 
of the MHiiluucle to tiu subject arc not 
tiic only circumstances IkUaiging to 
<hein: many ot thiun are po.piiciic : 
\v*liich when we consiiier, we must ask, 
what wniinsrs could coniiiiunuaie to 
(’hnst the uiMlom of proplsecy, eiiher as 
II appeals more ob>(‘ureiy in his paiubles, 
or more directly in Ins c'l-eii and unn- 
'ei>cd predictioiis ? 'To ilie iiiijairling of 
Mich wiscioii' no uriiingb urc iule^juate. 
If as a moralist, and a tuicher l>^ para^ 
hies he, coiiUl ha\e ri‘cei%eti l^it A/Z/c 
aui from the sUwly of sacred or protaiie 
authors, as a pvopiiciLe could deri\4*fi‘om 
them absoluti ly //() *i>siMaiu e whatovi r. 
Let us leave then ihe idea that his wisdom 
might have been the ivmul ot appiicai:on 
to writings, and let us see what can be 
(lone by su|)erior undersiiiu<lin,i'» 

111 the histoiy of mankind are recorded 
• iirTereiit a^as, wJiCii the powtTs of the 
human mind kave been displaced in a 
manner so signlil, as to mark the j CTiods, 
ill which cither some iuduiduai, or se- 
veral cont<*mp<»raneb‘|’ of disunguished 
abilities, eniighlencd the age whith gave, 
them existence, lieuina of gemu'', of 
invention, of knowledge, of art, ofsii- 
i nee, have suddenly burst out amidst 
I he clouds (jf j-uUdUeiual (Uirknes^, ami 
have, irradiated nations that for centuiies 
had been obscured by a loie*; n.^dit of 
gross ignorance. Redeclioi* on this fact 
induces us to conceive, that the, mind of 
jium may bo endowed with uncommon 
powers ecj 11'/! t - h.iproveinent of any 
and every sysiem of ait or scienc e : and 
It iiiuat be allowt'd, that L*y the force of 


«t gravitate, an suaviUtej elogimtia, ct :Y£f;yu^ 
ui^oi e.’’ 

^ !)»■ SicrA Poeai Hebraporum,’* Prflel. 10. 

Dp. f/nrtH, p. 196 edit. 3. 

* We shall m vain hi arch the treasures of 
ancient and modern kar'ung for apologues 
t'qiial in beamy to out Loni’; puaMes. 

Ni.wcomi;, pi 

t A«e ** Critical U*;ile< ti04i» on Pot try and 
by Abbe du Bus, vol. ii. c. 13. 


superior understanding. ^ Christ mighi 
have been enabled *to teach bis refiuad 
morals ; as by creative imagination he 
might have invented those pai*abh*,& which 
ar<;^ not prophetic. But when we have 
made this concession, it must on the 
other hand Ixt granted, that with such 
pciu'traliori and fancy lie must have been 
a most cxiraoriiiiifiFy person in his Intieli* 
lociual facuidL'n ; Ibi* it ks lujl in the 
usu«il c*>ui>c of tnijiigs, nor oi daily oC’* 
currciuv, to meet wiih iiistaiii\.h of such 
moral wisiioiii iis appear? in his priCAipts, 
or of such ingenious 'I' composiiioii as i» 
luaniiesied in ids parables. 

Nor under tins head ai*c exten/le^J pa^ 
rabies the only subjects that oiaim our 
aticmiou. We should ^nul omit those 
shorltr illustEaiions, by wliicli our LiOrd'a 
<liscourM‘s are madi* t'ligagiftg, hvoly, and 
inipres?>uo. 

ills Apostle;., wlii.se cinployment it 
would henceforth be to preach ilic* ooS" 
pel, lie aiiiiuaU'K to n ly on Divine !'ro- 
vidtiKi' for ^eitsoniiblL supply of food 
and raiincnl ; “ Jioliold the fowls ot the 
air; for they S(nv not, niiiilier dev iJioy 
roup, nor gather into barns : yet your 
heavenly Fatlu'r feedeth them.” “ Con- 
sider tlie lilies of the lield, how they 
grow ; they tod not, neither do they spin : 
and yet I say unto you, tiiat evi n Solo- 
mon, in all hi.*) glory, was' not srmyed 
like one of these J.” As ii caution to 
liJ.s diftciph's ai/aiiibl being deceived by 
false teichei*s, he, suggest* to them, “ Y*> 
shall know ihoiu by thoir Iruits : do men 
gather grapes of thorns ? or tigs of tjiis- 
ties? L veil so every good tm* brmgetii 
forth good fruit: but a corrupt tr«a 


^ J)ut as ;t may not exoeffJ the powc^ps of 
rijeliumaii mind, t^prci-'iUy v/itli \ho ahtristance 
ofth*- sorfphirop, to fratm* a rational 

spstsui of rdv on^ciiui mfiradiy. th« vejy su.» 
yi'iim rx«J4*ll^.lnff^ of vvu. L iMir tattfcbl 
all i\K I'.ily u siroDij p»esujnp:i»>ii, and not||. 

j.-cH.r, iln: ho was ’/.U aiubus-sador oT 
tbe M' 9t ll’trli f?o<l. 

Ais hl> .stuip ritMvtisih ** ObMvrationv oik 

oui- ('om^luot,” mt. Ig. ch. ft. 

p. (dll 17JO. 

f S^ciioii.S. oj ci.4pfer ii. in Archbfulm 
N‘'\vC'.fnc*>! Dt'.'n rv'*u»n<;.»* » particularly ru- 
commended t4> lUe «eaderV| notice. 

' J St. Matt. vi. 29. 
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Ix'in^tetk foirtb evil fnik*/' TbediGtinc<- saWm ihtghi bte cdlected fvom iceirtiiii 
tiwi b<?twetii one, who «»houkl baep his as tho annual <jhange of the MUOtt 

fbetrine to the aalulapy purpose* of4kith from the^ii||dirance of a tree : “ LeiM 
and amoiidincnt, anothin’ on whom the porabm^ of the fig-tree : when its 
hi* cKhortaticMta would produce no such branch is lender, and puttetn fofth 
]m*tnaneiit ett'ect, is marked by likening ieavt*s, ye know tha;t summer is nigh 
the ibviner “ umto a wise man, who hiiilt Perse vc mure is inculcated in this 
h» house upon a rock the hitter, “ unto aphorism; “ No man having pm faii 
a foolish man, who built his house up<in hand to the plough, and looking back, 
the sandf." Thai iho Jews bad resorted' in fit for the kingdom of Godf." Th^ 
to John the Baptist in full ])crsiuision disproportion of preachers, compared 
ami acknowledgement of his prophetic with the numU'r of hearers, is expressed 
ckaracter, is Mitimated by thfse ques- by ** the harvest tridy is gre-at, but the 
tions : “ What went yv out into the wil- hvbourers are fewf.” \ pure heart i* 
dorness to see? a md shaken with the to our moral coi»:t i3t, what perfect sight 
wind ? But wh.u; wnw ye out for to see ? is to our natural frame. The one prompts 
a man cluaihcd in soft raicfient J That to virtuous siclions ; the other guides our 
acts of mercy ai^d compassion (ui all clays steps in proper directions. This truth 
and seasons may lav. iully be exercised is convoyed in u manner peculiarly beau- 
towaids mankind, is lo be iiil'urred irom tifiil : “ The light of the body is the eye r 
these words : “ Whiit iiuui shah iherti be therelbre when thine eye is single, thy 
among you, that shall have one sheep, whole body also is full of liglit : but 
and if it fall jivtu a pic on the Sabbath- wlu ti thine eye is evil, thy body also is 
day. will he not lay hold on it, and lilt full of darkness. Take heed, therefore, 
itouliji'' 'rhat the paternal love of God that the light w’hich is in thee be not 
towards biiifol loan, moved him to reclaim darkness J," Exposed as they would be 
from wickedness those that were gradu^ to violent persecution, thft disciples, be- 
ally withdrawing themselves to a' wider fore they embniced th«* gospel, werc 
disiance from Divine favour, we may required to consider the degree of forti- 
lufiice infer ; “ 11 a man have an hundred tiule with which they could encounter 
bhei‘p, and one of tium bo gone astray, dangers and difficulties. They were in 
dutu he not leave the ninety and nine, this, as in, common conn.’rns of life, lo 
and goeth into tlio raouniaiii, and scekelii actwilli'due deliberation and forecast: 
that which is g<Mie astruv || .?’' 'I'he w'ln- “ Whicli of you iniending to build a 
bhince of holiness, which the Scribes tower, siiteih not down fiist, aild count- 
ami Pharisees ostentatiously assumed, eth I he cost, whetlier he have 'sufficient 
whilst their hearts little corresponded to finish it “Or what king going to 
with tlieir external profession, made them make Var against another king, sifteth 
“ like unto wliited sepulchres, which in- not down first, and consulteth whcth<|ar 
deed appear beautiful outward, but are he he able with ten thousand to meet him 
wilhm full of dead men’s bones, and of that cornefh against him with twrehiy 
»ll mitleaniiPSb^.'’ Anxious solicitude thousand (Jliriotinniiy i" planted un- 
and tf'twkr aftection cannot be expressed d*’!' l)i\iiie appointment, to the inteat 
in stronger terms than in this pathetic that »|ll should pi-mlucc fruits of virtue 
ejcClaination: “ O Jei uwdens, Jerur^aLeiii I and holiness. To represent this purpose 
UiDU tiibt killcst the propliets, and sternest and efiixL of hjs religion, tJie expression 
tliem which are sent unto thee, how uf oui Lord is, “I .'un the true vine, 
^ten would 1 nave gathered. thy children and iny EalluT is the husbanilmau 
together, even ns a hen gathcreth her In the exercise and estahlishing of real 
cjiickjens under her wings, and ye would sanctity, tltcre is a s])mtiial union of 
The approaching end of Jeru- design and co-apcraliou, orig^ting jb 

wr — 

Tbid. xi. 8. ffbid.jHi. |K . 

Ibid, xviif, ]2. V Ibid, niu.37. 

** Ibid, xxiii. 3^, 


• St. Ma It. xxiv. 32. f $t. Luke,, lx. 
t St Luke, X. 2. f Ibid. Xi. 

j St. Lpke, xlv. 28^31. 

9 St. Juba, XV. 1. 
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God, promoted by Christ, and infla- 
encing the hearts of ail who arc 

devoted to the cause of QjMpjian faith 
and Christian morals. ThiSTSrfcct con- 
currence of will and endeavour, our 
Lord intimates by saying of himself and 
his disciples, 1 am the vine ; ye arc 
the branches^.* * * § •* ' Not the Jews only, 
but whole race of mankind, were 
objects of Christ’s compassion, and were 
to receive benefits f from his death and 
passion. 1 1 is concern for the salvation 
of all men he describes, when he asserts 
of himself, “ I am the good shepherd ; 
the gofxl shepherd givelh his life for the 
sheep,’' “ Other sheep 1 have, which 
are not of this fold : them also 1 must 
bring, and they shall hear my voice; 
and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd J •* 

On a review of these and other similar 
jllustrations, which were not studied and 
occasional, Uit unpremeditated and fre- 
quent ; apart from all religious consider- 
ations, taste and genius would demand it 
of any reader to confess honestly, that 
sgeh instaneCis of fertile invention and 
pertinent ap|Mication so interwoven 


* St. John, XV. 5. 

f See Dr. Macknijfht’s l^sny VII, sect. 1. 
paragraph h. “ On the Mediation of Christ 
ill his “ New Tiaiislfition,” vol. ii. p. 44‘^. 
edit, with’ original text. 

+ St. ^hnx. 11 — 16. 

§ The'^illiistrations of our Lord are singu- 
larly proper, not only as they illumine the 
immediate subject, but bi-cnuse in, general 
'they are borrowed from circumstances with 
^hieh the Jews were cenversnnt. “ Praecipna 
era! omnihus ocenpatio in colcndis terris et eu- 
rao^ pecore ; iigrieolarum et paMornni ferin^ 
natio erat.” “ Itaquc uon xniruru esl si llehraei 
acripiores innlti sunt in deduceiidis metuphoris 
«rx his potissimum arlibus, in quibus fer^ nu- 
tiitiet ediirati aunt; si ^yusc animis o^ulisqiie 
fiorum uiaximfe obVersarentur, ra deii\arcrit in 
poesin.” Bp* Lowlb's rraii. 7. Change but 
the terms, ami the words are appl eable to the 
^illustrations of onr Lord, and the audience 
which heard them. The discourses, sayings, 
sod imrahles, ev en so late as in the gospels, are 
suited to such a people, and abound with aliu- 
sitl& 'to husbandry, and to the objects with 
^P^'iDcn. arc most accpiainted in a country 
1^ ” - See Dr. Jprtin's Serm. IX- vol. ▼» p. 185, 
fb^ed* t77t. Goneerning these, and other 

•* Beauties which occur iii our Lord’s Dis- 
pasaes,” see part. 1* ch. ii. sect. 5. of Arch- 
Newcomers “ Observatioos op our 
in which work, whoever. con- 


in familiar converiation m to make a 
principal and considerable part' of it, 
niuRb have proceeded from talents very 
seldom imparted to mtin. 
xh But if it lx: evident that he was so 
extraordinary in mental endowments, one 
consequence of great weight indisputably 
follows ; it is this ; a person of undeiv 
stnnding so very superior to the generality 
of men, would never have exposed himr- 
self ro persecution and death among hts 
owm countrymen, unless for the purpose, 
of ac'coinplishing some great end that 
should be adequate to the loss of every 
earthly comfort, and evtm of life itself. 
It could not be reconciled even with 
common prudence, much less with un- 
common abilities, to suppose that Christ 
would endure the bitterest sulVerings for 
no other object than a poj<ularity which 
could have been but of short continuiincc, 
and which infallibly roust have been 
forfeited iininedintely after his death, had 
his pretensions been unfounded,, and his 
predictions not true. To have thus acted, 
would not have been the conduct of a 
mind guided by the plainest sense : surely 
then it could not have been the case with 
Christ, who is acknowledged to have 
been enlightened' with superior wisdom. 
He, who was the * brighU'st omaroent of 
philosophy, was zealous m a cause 
which he dc'cmcd of more importance 
than any concern in this world ; namely, 
the introducing f>f good .morals; and to 
this work he devoted his life. It is but 
fair then to allow, that Christ also must 
have had in view some cause, in which 
he was zealous, and which he thought 
more important than life^ since to it ho 
resigned himself as a voluntary sacrifice. 
If the one as is never disputed, died in 
testimony of morality, in candour it 
should be indisputable thiit the other also 
died in testimony of sevealcd truth. If 
credit for sincerity be given the one, by 
parity of reason the same credit cannot 


templates the chameter of ouf lord, will be 
rpmiiidcd of Cicero’s words; “ Qu6d ii 
i/ooe5/a<«mwiidi^tieperfeetam et ahsolutam, rein 
unBfn prsclarisslmam onmtenn nUunni^aA 
landaodum, peffiiif# viderent, qaonan gaudso 
complerentur !»* Cic. de Fin, 5* 34, copied 
Plato’s Phedrus. 

♦ SocraUi* • 
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fcc withholxicn from the other. The 
y»otA of Christ then must be true : and 
that word declares Ue came to give 
his life a ransom* for many*” and 

that the world f through him miglit 
«avcd 

All however that has been said oi\ the 
capacity with which Christ might have 
been gifted as a mere man, can be appli- 
xablc to him only ns a teacher by moral 
precepts and pai ablcs not prophetic ; it 
cannot apply to him when he prophesies 
either by parables^ or by more direct 
predicticHis. No force of understanding, 
in mere man not endued with Divine 
prescience, can so penetrate futurity, as 
to mark out distinctly, clearly, and cir- 
cumstantially, events, which at the time 
when the prophet is foretelling them do 
not appear Hkeiy to happen. But thus 
distinctly, clearly, and circumstantially 
did ("hrist mark out events not probable 
to human conjcclurc ; xiz. his own cru- 
cifixion, and the destruction of Jeru- 
•Salem. We must therefore ascribe that 
ibre-knowlOdge to a higher cause than 
human understanding ; even to Divine 
communication ]tl ; since that confessedly 
is the sole cause competent to such an 
effect, and the only source from which 
revelation of transactions inscrutable by 
hunmn sagacity can possibly be derived. 
Christ then was enlightened by Divine 
inspiration. 

Now, though to us who have seen the 
accomplishment of his prophecies, in- 
spiration docs of itself afford a most con- 
vincing proof that Christ was sent from 
' God ; yet the argument thence arising 
' is irrefragably strengtlicned by the addi- 
tional consideration of his miracles. 
Miracles, wrought tor salutary purposes, 
entitle Che worker of them to our con- 
^dence in, his veracity. For, beneficial 
miracles cannot be worked without Divine 
co-operation ^ : and a holy God cannot 


- * St. Maif. XX. 28. ^ f St. John, iii. 17. 

1 See !E9bwgome*» ** t^bservatioDS,” p. 289. 
*dri795. 

{ ‘‘ It is not cottsisteiit with God’s wisdom 
; AT 4 p 09 dacss^ to bo. tiipisolf tbo inatrumeuC of 
OOnbriuiiig any false pretenoes to divu»o an- 
;,tb<ii;|ty and, inapiratigu.” See ** Vindioetion 
ol the Christiaif Religion,” by SaMVXL.CBAV- 
4i8a, edit. 1725. p. 38. 84. 97. 


co-operate in the effecting of 
to. att^ti||||mti6o!r not true. ^ Itot th» 
Scnptuj|HfelaTe, that for the relief'^ 
cbadistra|H, and in coiYfirmatioA hf hhi 
veracity, Christ continually t perfotn^fd 
astonisliing miracles ; and they- afflrM 
him to have been “ approved of God^ 
in the wonders, arid signs, Which GOH 
did by him J,*' and by which it<was ma- 
nifest that “ God was witli him f Whrti 
therefore Christ in express terms tells 
us, that ** he came to give hm life a 
ransom for many," and that the world 
through him might be saved," w^c know 
from the nature of the Divine attributes 
that he spake truth ; for had he not 
spoken truth, he had not been enabled 
to w'ork the miracles which he evidently 
did perform. 

But if inspiration and miraclos evince 
the truth of Christ as t(^ the object of 
his mission, he must be true in all other 
respects; for Divine confirmation, like 
the power of suspending the laws of na- 
ture, could be given to no one, who would 
speak contrary to truth in any instance 
whatever II . True then Is Christ when 
cuncernitjg himself he asicrts, that He 
‘liati glory with the Father, before the 
worhl wasfl;" that “ lie came down 
from IleaM'n**;" and that “ all power 
was given him in heaven and in earth ff." 

I'hat he made t[)esc declarations, we 
are assured by the same witnesses who 
heard his prophecies, and saw^ his 

* ** The miracles wrought by the prophet 
shew that he is sent from God: but Gxl it % 
God of truth; and tberc^fore the words spoken 
by hiH meftsengcT, as such, must be true.” 
NawcoMiii ^Observations,” edit. 1795.,p^318. 

t ** Add to this, that they (i. o. the mimdes) 
were M extraordinary for number, as they were 
ill their own nature; and therelore manifested,' 
an abiding power in him that did tbem.” 

S. Chandlsp, p. 13 U 

X Acts, ii. 22. ^ Acts, x. 36. 

II Cum divinas justitie ac sapieiittss adver* 
si tur, tam excel lent i raodo cum ornare^ Qai 
falMim in re tant& commiilsset. . ^ 

Gaarius de Ver. ReL CbrisL 
51 St. Jobn^ xvii. 5. ** St. Joh0,'iu- 

St* Matt.xxvui. 18. 

** No one proposition its nature m merw 
evidently true than tbia; that tbeas was sdeh 
a persou as Jesus Christ, who lived aad dM la 
Jufka; and if. we allow this, we oiass lirther 
aokj^wledgcv that lie led aa exoeHeqS jU; 
tfluifht admirable lessens of morality ; 
we OMifi also bo ibroed. to beiiaro^^ 
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miracles. That their testimoi^y ib to be 
received we have no doubt, hiflau se there 
could have existed no oiMHaucem et it 
pobbible or conceivable for fflRwto adfirin 
these facts, if false ; whereas there were 
many and wei<^hty considerations, which 
might have induenced tliem either to 
deny or conceal the facts, thoui^h true. 
'J’he witnesses theii we believe credible ; 
we admit therefore their record of our 
l^ord's declarations • and on the ground 
of his own words by them recorded, we 
worship the Lord Jesus* Clirisi u> the 
glory of God * the Father, who oiuained 
the dispiMisation of which Christ is the 
dignified and di\ine ctnuluctoi* ; a dis- 
jKMiaation of mercy and beiie\olcnce in 
God the author, and in our Lord the 
finislicr of our salvation. 

From the remarks which have been 
offered to you, on th<* preaching of 
Christ ; from tli4' enquiru's which Jmvc 
been made coheerning the source of his 
wisdom ; and from the consequences 
which arise in the investigation of that 
subject; result iho.^e conrhisi(»ns^ 

1. As a nwjflral instnutor, Clirist dis- 
played a mind endued with very ext ra- 
owlinaryand siipri-eminent powers. 

2. As a prophet, he dii*coverrd the 
clean’st imlicalions of prcf»cic!ice far ex- 
ceeding all human foresight, 

S, A» aa^'orker of iniriw.les, he gave 
ocular cb'monstration ot his posM'ssing 
Divine eiM-rgy. 

If we C( iibider him in the first of 
these qualities ; then, to imagine he would 
^xpobe'luttiH'lf to a most painful death, 
for the sake of cbtablishing au opinion 
not only untrue, but which in its false- 
hoof|,mu 9 t be liable to detedKon within 


further, vh. that he ff.d many trond«rfu| works 
in eonfirination of them ; because we havf no 
Other evkience for the truth of one than of the 
other.** S. CHANotER, p. 51. If we still pru^ceil 
fa tlie argument, wc must admit that our Lord 
made concerning liimse^F those deHarations, 
Which arc ascribed to him ; for we have the 
same ertdeiK'e to prove that he made those de- 
clarations, as to prove that he wrought miracles, 
and that be lived in Judea. But the evidence 
in proof of afl these poiatlf*i8 so forcible and 
valid, tint it ii evidence for Ijbe 

[ jh^th of ihots that ever was, or can be giveh^lo 
' IS, (;« AimiB a, p. 5 1; 

^ SHeaxM'H'Vol. iv. Riscotirse 1, 


the space of throe doy«, is in the highest 
degree minahahle^ Bceordiug to all the 
knowledge we have of cummou prudence 
in human action. 

^ But if we regard him with a view to 
hib other properties ; then, to suppose 
ho should claim to himsdf Diviiie honour 
without just pretensiona, and yti at the 
same time )3C signally marked out by the 
Almighty as a prophet and a worker 
of bcneiiciul miracles, is mpomUe^ ac- 
cording to whatever ideas we cm farm 
of i^Toci^s attributes either from natural 
or revealed religion. 

It n mains, therefore, that we aeknow- 
ledg<; and recc'ive Christ, uniLer the 
exalted cliaractcTs, which upon the au- 
thority of his own works and words the 
Scriptures assign him. As aiXch, we do 
acknowledge and receive him. And 
remembering continually, that in the 
humiliation with which he left the glory 
of Ids Father and became naan ; in the 
wisdom with which he taught; in the 
inirach\s which ho performed ; in ail 
tiie perseeuiions he experienced and the 
agonies ho eridured; in his death on the 
rrobs ; in Ids marvellous resurrection ; 
in bis glorious ascension ; in his eil’u«um 
of spirinuil gilts ; rememberHig chut ki 
alt these btiipendous ciFCumslanccs, 
Chuist was actuated by love for the 
human race, and regard lor ihe honour 
of God ; was zealous that iniin should 
be more happy and God more gloriiied ; 
by admiration of Wisdom, benevolence, 
and goodness ; by the ties of gratitude ; 
by the duties of reverence ; by the obli- 
gations of positive comBkttnd ; by the 
prospect of forming more irirtuaus habits 
in this lile; by the hopes of attaining 
rational and sTfiritual Imppinem in a fu- 
ture state ; Impeiled by aU those motives 
we obey and worship 0)iKi«T, as the 
Son of God, the ^doeinier of man, 
the Saviour of the world, the Load 
of all. 

'I’o Him, with the Fatmwr, and ite 
Holy Spirit, by us who in obedience 
to our Lord's command ww? bjhptized 
in their name and dedicated to tbair 
service, be ascribed tdl prMG and gk>ry» 
might, majesty, and doipittion^ nose aSd 
ever ! A^cn. i 
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By Yicbbikvs'KhoX) D. IX 

Vtit S^BCBtiob the Poor recom- 
' ‘ tModed. 

JoHK viii. 12. 

I am the Light of the World.” 

leiilP fhert be iight, was the first cbm- 
mand of the Loid (jod Almighty, in Uic 
noblest exertion of his ofniiijxitcMu e. 'I'lio 
glorious cmanatioti, burslin^:; ironi its 
orient fountains^ mstantiy obeyed ; and 
all nature, fresh fioni the hand of her 
Author, giowod with the beauty of va- 
riegated colour. But this primpidiai 
light, lovely though its appearanoe, and 
attr{x?n<}ous its essence, is still, we know, 
but a body cit^ated, physical and ina- 
teriah Another light theiu is, and a 
greater and a holier, of whieli the solar 
beam, all pairc and radiant as it streams 
frofn tfte day>6tar, is but the emblem 
and the harbinger. 

For hear the voice of our Saviour. 1 
AM THE LHillT OF THE WOItLl). Ill 
the vivid language of eastern nieUiphor, 
he styles himself the sun of the intellec- 
tual system, the luminary of the souK 

Light indeed is synoniinous in Scrip- 
ture with wisdom, knowledge, happiness, 
Itle ; life spiritual, and life immortal : and 
darkness, in the same tigurative language, 
impMes ignorance, misery, and death; 
spiritual death, in the midst of animal 
tffe, and etHMal death, when animal life is 
no more. 

lie mdeod who made the sun, and 
comrtifanded it thus to revolve for over in 
fta orbit, G on HiMsei.T,saysU)capostle, it 
iTOirr ; and we are well assured, that the 
Urst adoration ever otfered by man was Do 
the tim ; of all visible objects, th<? most 
fiffrikirtgly fUustriovt, and most obviously 
^ benehcial. Bvt an the sun is to the earth , 
fe tibe vtsuid faculties «f ammals, and to 
idl things susceptible of its influence, 
ftieh ts' Christ) such the spirit of the 
One tkat inMnU tUrvitty^ to the 
•dbl of man ; dispensing toil anologout he- 
lots, ptoducing on it analogous effects, 
4lnptfluig iti darkness^ and vivifying, 


with genial 
energy 


On tld^Hp redemption ) iiAdued^ 

the opertAed ho lots gra- 

ciously and powerfully than wheti^ iiv 
the moiTiing of the creation, the son. for. 
tlic first time, -xent forth as d bride* 
groom out of hia chamber, and r^oict^ 
as a giant, to ri/w his conrse, 

For when ilm snn of /'ighte^usnese 
arose, xoith healing in his wings^ and 
the feet of him that brought glad ti^ags^ 
apptmrvd so beautiful on the mountains^ 
how Sd he aniunmce his dignity i I am 
the li}i^kt of the worliL ' It is a descrip- 
tion, truly sublime; beautiful in its 
imagery, and no less just timn beautHul. 
Few are the woids; but magiuficent the 
style, and moTnciuous the purport ; such 
indct*d as could proceed from tlic lips of 
him alone, the loftiness of whose iiaturu 
enabled him to utter them with appro»^ 
priate grace., and without the slightest 
semblance ot* vain glory. 

I'hfit C^hrlst is the sacred source of all 
spiritual illumination is thus plainly de> 
clarcti, and must be confessed by all hii 
followers, witJ) sentiments of wonder and 
gratitude. Hut the occasion, oti wlik^ 
we art* nt-w assembled, requires tfiat wu ’ 
view Kim as d\e worhFs great lumimry 
in another sense ; a sense most highly 
interesting to man, thougji in coin<« 
parison, but secondary and suboidmato. ' 
1 mean that he ks collaterally tho copious \ 
source of the less ))cifect radiance, still, in 
a high degree luminous, which has flowed / 
upon thi? world from the pres(;rvatk>n of € 
LEAiiNiNointbe dark ages ; from the ent i 
tivation ot' science in timos of barbarism * 
and from% partial attourioii to cdu^tkni 
in som(.‘ mode and measure, howev# con- 
fined and inadequate, amidst the shades cd^ 
ignorance gfoss as umversal. tv. 

For it is true (lUid the pagu bf history x 
w ill justify th« assertion), that the leoili^ 
ing, or the means of learning, Mrhicfh 
now so amply possess^- were pKesOFydd 
from total destruction, by circttinstdiiW 
peculiar to Christianity. 

It is a curious but ineontestable Aiet^ 
that for ages aftfer tho sikth eentdry, ' 
when all learning in Europe was 
loped m clouds, the Egypaian datkiiiM 
fft some il^rce dii^clfed fro 
cfiuri^ and a mm religious 


warmth, all its iateiil 
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ttaclly prMrved in the cloister. A pale 
tremulous .Hamc, every ^|Acre else 
extinguished^ still gliinni|||K^ through 
the ailes and faintly* the 

arctves of the abbey. Feeble Indeed were 
its rays, like those of a sepulchral lamp 
or a vapour in the charncl-housc. It 
omitted a light scarcely more than dark- 
ness visible ; yet still it presa^rved those 
tcintilhttions, whose flame afterwards ir* 
mdiatod whole empires with it’s blaze. 
It quivered, like an expiring taper for a 
time, but at lust" kindled a torch which 
lighted up the avenues to eclucatioifj and 
eventually ^'camc the lig/it of the tcorld 
in the diflu^n of gem^id knowledge, 
together with’ the ''peculiar radiance of 
reveahMl religion. ‘ 

According to this view of the church 
and of amient times, the highest 
learning and philosophy; 'even the Or- 
ganon of our own V<^*ulam, the system 
of our own Newton, the epics of 6(ir own 
Milton, all the advancements in polite 
learning an<l recondite science, originating 
in. the excited energies of the human 
mind, may be .traced to llio light, preserv- 
ed, during thadai k ages, in the church, 
and in the church only ; a light which 
' was derived from the s/in of rights 
, eousne^Sf the star in the east; that star, 
which beamed over Bethlehem, at once 
a symbol of wisdom and a guidance to 
the wise. * 

To this religious light, cncrcasing it 
advanced in our hemisphere, \vc cofl- 
fessedly owe not only the universities of 
' this land, but the free grammar-schools 
^ founded in the great city and in sflmost 
every provinciaj tojjpi ; and lastly, the 
pRfK^hiai charity-schools ; those se- 
. minsM^ of humble, but useful learn- 


its march, wholo libraries to the flanie^ 
and (if the church had not afforded arr 
inviolable asylum), would have crushed 
with ruthless havoc, in one heap of ruin, 

« tlic remains of classical antiquity. 

e lustre indeed oi‘ learning, the ele- 
gance of the fine arts, the sublimity ofL 
science, had no charms in the eyes of 
vandal nations, and served but to upbraid 
them with the barbarity of, their igno- , 
ranee. Light was to them, as sunsliinc to 
the owl. Add to which> that f/tey /ot'cd 
darhiesSy because their deeds were eviL •' 
But the ciiL'RCH secured the sacred 
posit in her shrine, and saved the time- 
hOnouied rolls of wisdom, art, and 
science, under the veil of the templtv 
In the CHUiiCH, durihg times most auspU 
cious to the progress of knowledge, some 
degree of education was always necessary 
to qualify the lowest functionaries round 
the altar, evon the puerile attendants on 
the priests, for the regular performance 
of the ritual and liturgical service. I’hus 
in ages most unfavourable to litemry 
acquirements, there existed in tho.cathe- 
flral, the monastery, and tlic convent, 
petty schools for the instruction of young 
Acolytes Xas they were called), in- 
struction in reading always, and in 
writing often ; those humble attainments 
which were necessary to tlic cltoral 
chaunt, and the responses of a preset ibed 
formulary. Attached to religious houses 
was usually a repository of manuscripts, 
and an oiFicc termed the scriptorium^ 
w'herc copies of the best classics, as well 
as legends of the worst superstition, were 
not only transcribed* laboriously, ac- 
curately, and sometimes most beauti-* 
fully ; l)ut illuminated with the brightest 
colours and most delicate touches of the 


'‘ing, which we are at this hour assembled, pencil; and it may be ol^erved, by the 
^ under the same auspicious liglit, to main- way, that the practice '&T illuminating 
• tain, aug'ment, and improve. Whalevei^ manuscnptl^ greatly proiooti^d the fine 
names of institutors or supporters may art of painting , an 'art which had no in-« 
' appear sculptured on their mural tabU considerable influence in the advancement 

dr on the frontispiece of their portals ; of intellectual proficiency, and the pro* 
their corner stone, is Christianity ; their motion of polite literatprc. - 
founder, JedUs Christ ; their bciicfaciors, These conventual offices constimti^ a 
Cbristkaits; and th^ir charter, tile Gospel, kind of eleemosynary schools, usually 
• Thus hits the torch of learning kindled appendant to the church and to religioua 
i^dSe attar, been handed down, from a^c^o houses, and afforded a partial education ; 
agk ttttquonched by the barbarians of the the education Of young eccleslastttSj wlitl 
skj&jby vrhoM savage fury devoted in in process oftime carried the lampj^^cb 

' k ./HU 
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iia4 lighted at the altar, into the 
tmsy ^alks of life, and among the circles 
of taic ^d civil. society. Thus illumined 
lo the sanctuary and the cloister, they 
unayojidably imparted some rays of hetet 
light all the labyrinths of man^ 
coloured life. IJcclesiastics (because 
fcvr others were qualiiied), exclusively 
presided over the depaitmeut of educa- 
tion ; as they contiuuo to preside over it 
at this hour, by the voluntary choice and 
^deference of the laity, 'fhe knowledge 
'acquired in the professional study of 
thi^logy, opened the avenues to g^ieral 
science ; and the Christian religion be- 
came Uie nursing niotlicr of learning as 
well as of virtue. 

So justly and characteristically did the 
great luminary of Christendom predicate 
of himself / a?u the light of the •world; 
and doubtless fie who gave the light, 
evinced by the very act, his intcii- 
tionthat it sliould be iinpartid by 
the receivers, as means and oppor- 
tunity might occur, or be procured. 
Doubtless gracious Being who said 
let there be ligiit^ has made it our 
bounden duty to co-operalc with his be- 
nign iiUentioiiS, in communicating what- 
ever light we may enjoy to those of our 
fellow -creatures who still sit in darkness, 
benighted in the recesses of obscure and 
lowly litc, wheie poverty hides her head 
iu shame; and ignorance, all unconscious, 
too often reposes in a lethargic a 4 d deadly 
slumber. 

It has pleased the father of lights (as 
our father in heaieu is freiiuently styled), 
diat man should exercise the virtue of 
charity in acting, on many occasions, to 
his fellow man, as a superior and tutelary 
being ; but particularly, in dispensing the 
light of knowledge ; a gift which enriches 
the receiver ^lUiout diminution of the 
donor's share. IT is, we may assuredly 
conclude, the high behest of our Creator, 
and the .declared will of our lledccincr, 
that the spiritual and intellectual sun 
^which rose at the creation, and broke 
forth, with added splendour at the re- 
demption, should shine more and more 
ttniil the perfect dap, and in due time 
Uluminate |be univeiae* It clearly 

' pfi, of OitinipotenGe, ‘‘ there 
j|sl^t*^^iruual as well as natural; and 
mitQ c^trayena the oi 


pQwer irre$i8ti^^e^ acting under the jiMa 
pulse of CD^y iiifiiute f Gmcly is it? KhImi 
dcplored|dB||| some among 
men havm|PpMtiad signs of an audacityaq 
pmumptuous ; have endeavoured to jnH 
the eyes of the poor from 
things belonging to their hav# 

contended, with all their ingenuity; Un* 
prevent the sun of righteousness from 
shining on the cottage of labotsiv and 
cheering, with its warmth, the cbiU 
abude of unprotected indigence. * 

And these arc they who calumniate the 
institeiion, and oppose the encouragement 
of charity-schools; representing our ef* 
forts to dill use kuowlcd^' among the 
poor by parochial, i^tion^ and elecqiK>» 
synary education, as.incpmpatible.vitU 
political wisdom, and dangerous to thw 
state. e . 

^ It is scarepiy wortli while'^to discuss 
all the objectiJils which the narrow 
views of cold-hearted, statistical writers 
have suggested against the cliarity schools 
of this bt'iievolcnt country. The grgatest 
stress is laid on two ; which we may 
brii'fly consider, though at the hazard of 
abusing your patience, first, say they, 
the i'ducation of the poor encourages idle- 
ness by rendering them disinclined to la- 
bour; secondly, it disturbs the arrange- 
ments of society by confounding^ the 
ranks of regular subordination. 

As to the lirst objection,* that know- 
ledge causes in the poor an aversion to 
labour, do the poor then, in their uiv- 
instructed state, labour from choice^ 
Have they not already, with tlic feeliriga 
common to all mankind, an aversion to 
toil and trouble ; and,^if they could, 
would they not, lik6 others, live a 
comparative ease? Is labour ttjpt fa- 
vourite pastime, their dear delight, ais 
exercise willingly taken for health and 
jpleaiure, like the rural sports of ranks 
more elevated ? Is it joyous to spend 
the toilsomo hours in the perpetual, night 
of a mine? To turn the wheel in. th« 
manufactory from morning till evening 
without a prospect of cessation or 
variety ? To on their sltoqldera 
the heavy burdens oi' merchandise^ 
To sweat at. the anvil pr the plouj^ 
Ko, certainly ; for many>wh<»x. bq fc^ac^ 
spur, stimulating him,j;p «i^u.n, i# T 
turally inclined to bask in the sunsj^ 
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and his hours cithar in the it'posc 
of indo!«icc, or in some selected mode of 
pleasant activity. Do assul^, that hard 
and coiiH^ant labmir, thef of A tife^ 

is always fht*. effect of necessity alone, 
imperious, uhreh'n'ting non'ssify. The 
pc.er lai>ouf that th*y may cat, ih.'y 
labour ihal they may be chjthed, they 
labour that tlicy nuy be nheltifod by 
a locjf from the Inclemency of the 
dime. Nicossiry aw all the objects 
of tlieir labour to their bare exiitenco. 
Will I ho daily want of fo<Kl, of raimeiit, 
or of shelter be removed, by an ability ac- 
quired i:. the charity schools, to read the 
Bible, or even to write their oun names, 
and calculate tlreir little earnings and 
ex|7endiliuc? Labour they must, as 
they did before they leamed their al- 
phabet, am) were (jualilied to .qoell out, 
on the repose of the salj^ath, or at tl)c 
close of tlie wi‘ek-day, their F’ra^cr- 
book, their Tcstainent, their (’afeehrsm, 
or their Whole I)uty of Man. Labour 
they must, as they did bcfoiT, they had 
learned by heart tlioir duty towards (i(x!, 
and their duly /owiirds their neighbour; 

they nuistrlabour still, or they have 
this iiltcnialivc : they must even starve, 

‘ be clothed in rags, iuul llnd not '.hero to 
lay their heads. '1 he al])habei affoiwls no 
substitiidc for bread, v»r raiiiunt, or a 
roof for shelter and rejx'so. Nor will a 
book, however go<xl, or however wvll 
they may know how to use it, su|>ersed(‘, 
the labour of the loom, the plough, the 
spade, and the axo. With the highe^Jt 
improvement which thest* humble rchools 
of charity can give them, they must, at 
the call of nature, and under the pressure 
of vvjmt, submit with paticTictJ Co the iron 
liandKf nfcejjsity. Ami the bt*Uer they 
arc taught the lessons of religion, the 
more cheei fully arc they likely to submit. 
For the improvement of their reasort, the^ 
melioration of their disposition, and their 
awakened sense of moral rectitude, will 
induce them to discharge with less reluc- 
tance than before, the scvcTrtt duties in- 
jcnmbent on their allotto^l state. Tliey 
will probably, when trigftrd to habits of 
#f (liety, labour more aSundantly^ because 
•h^ will feel the solace of religious 
liope, mitigating the pain of toil, cheer- 
if^Ae long houra of iwm&nement^ aud 


sweetening the intervals of liberty 
leisure. 

Experience has indeed removed tbe firll 
objeciiori. For in the northdm divisioti 
gflhis island all thepm^r arc, onct hAvb 
long t«‘cn odiicafec), in parochial schdob, 
with a strict attention to mornlity and 
religion. And can the tinitcd kingdom, 
exhibit examples mdre uniformly excel- 
lent than those of the natives of the 
north, either of sxrbriety, industry, or 
submnKsion to aiithorily? Ilow'rarcljrf 
an* they convicted at the tribunal, how 
rarely, as victims of the law, do they suffer 
or pain, or disgrace ? All of them 
cat) read, and most of them do read frbm 
choiio (r6ading furnishing them with one 
fovourite mode of spending tlwir days 
pleasantly), and all, at the same time, 
are able and willing to ]alK>iir; as 
their fortunate employers can testify, with 
additional skill, coiiuntmeiit. ami ala- 
crity, in consequence of a virtuous and 
pious ednoation. 'Fheir reason iinprovTd 
by early culture and their sober habits of 
thinking, cau^e them to 1)(‘ convinced of 
the nocissity of their humble station, and 
to (lo' m happiness perfectly cumpaiible, 
as it certainly is, with honest, liealThy, ' 
and industrious poverty, l.’hey fool indeed 
the evils of indigence; but ’lear them 
with pious and cheerful resignation 
to the will of that God, whom they have 
learned in infancy to adore. None, at 
the same time, are more eager to advance 
themsehes in the ranks of life, and none 
do advance themselves tnoro frequently 
by those virtues which recommend them 
to their superiors; the principles and 
habits of which were acquired at the 
places of jairochial education. 

And have we not in the example of 
the northern Britons, an incontcstihle 
proof of the utility, even in a political 
sense, of national or universal im«truction.? 
Have wo not an attestation, undm* the 
seal of experience, that the exertions of 
the labourer, aud the ingenuity of the 
mechanic are not imrpeded or diAMuished ; 
but promoted by teaching them to read 
and ‘ w'^ritc } And since rho rvsulls of 
experience must over supersede the most 
subtle speculations of Iheofy, the first 
question, appears to bo u&answtraUy #•- 
cidtd« 
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and invidious ^oulcl it 
j^ompafe the ejects of neglected educatwn 
among the p^r hktive& of oiir sister 
island^ a hrave and ^ikneroiis race, fur- 
nished by nature with keen sensibility 
^nd ardciil genius, but sometimes bar- 
barized and brutalized, through the defect 
ct early discipline. Who but must weep 
^yer these forlorn children of want, 
When, bliiulcd by ignoriLnee, and seduced 
by passion, they fall victims to the laws 
of their country ; ever ready as they are, 
to s^and foremost in her battles, and bleed 
in Uei* defence. The conirast of this 
neighlx)iiring island with the northern 
arts of our owfi, is striking ; and the 
ifference in the state of the common 
people is sufficient to repel every attack 
of that sophistry which insinuates, that 
to enlighten the lower classes, is to en- 
courage idleiu?s5, with all its consequent 
vice and w^oe. 

And with respect to the second objec- 
tion, which assorts that to educate the 
poor is to disturb subordination ; it is true 
indeed, that, Ijcfure the discovery of that 
most important art, the art of printing, 
the higlicst ordei's of society, in this, and 
all other countries of Europe, were grossly 
illiterate. It is true that, to have taught 
the low'cr oiwrs to read, at that inaiispi- 
cioiis period, might, in the natural course 
of things, have had a tenden:;y to revolu- 
tion. In point of knowledge, the rich 
and great would have been inferior to the 
poor and lowly; and since knowledge is 
pow'er,lhe cone (to which a well arranged 
community has been compared), might 
have been inverted. But under the 
present circumstances of Europe, no 
such effect can result from instructing the 
poor universally. By the diffusion of 
knowledge, consequent on the typogra- 
phical invention, the whole fabric of so- 
ciety has been elevated. Therefore the 
oor stand higher than they did before ; 
ut they still form the basis of lh\e 
pyramid. The regular gradation to the 
apex is not, in the smallest degree, dis- 
turbed. The poor man is elevated posi- 
tively, but not relatively; and so, in^ 
proportion, is the rich man. Both 
fave risen togethei^ . lifted up with 
ffie whole frame. Tlie base is not 
from its own proper pnd su- 
Chlfdimitc place; but the platform it« 
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self, the arep, the uiut^ pile, is eXO^cd 
above its an^E^nt leveU 'fhie pedestal is 
not altered ejiher hy elongation ot trans- 
position. Tne Corinthian column still 
lowers ill all its beauty^ majesty^ aAd 
altitude. The Doric and Tuscan stand 
belo\v, plain yet massy. The^ extreme 
Ti'inks do not approximate* 'rhe^ rich 
and poor inde^^ as Gud appointed, 
do occasionally meet together, for mitKiy 
wise purposes, yet in the arrangemcnits 
of social order, they remain distant and 
distinct, at their just, natural, and appro- 
priate intcfv’al. The fabric is still firm; 
its solidity increased by acceifsmiis to its 
magnificence ; and the stability of the 
capital sccurc'd by adtied breadth and 
gravity at the foundation. 

It seems indeed probable, that tha 
more m in b there is in any free nation, the 
more inlollect in the mtiss of the pedple, 
the stronger will be the whole. ^K)cial 
edifice, from the subterraneous cell, up 
to the cloiid-cupt dome; for instead 6f 
such materials as haj^ and stubble (to 
use the scriptural expressitms), its'bcams 
will be of oak, its bars of i^n, and its 
walls of marble. Mi no is the bmiis of all 
pennanont power ; and woe to the poten- 
tate who ex pectin lasting security from 
the tottering props of plebeian ignorance. 
He builds, like the fool, on the sand, who 
erects a dynasty on the superstition, the 
prejudices, or the passions of a populace 
grossly ignorant, and therefore easily mis- 
guided and urged to deeds of frenay. 

And so much for the second ot^cclioh 
to charity schools, which originates in an 
idea that they weaken empire and en- 
danger tranouillity by disturbing subordi- 
nation. “rridc,” it has been well 
served, “ is not founded on the improve- 
ment of the understanding, but oh the 
weaknesi and defects of it* None are 
prouder, “ than the most foolish of 
the animals around us ; and, it is igno- 
rance of what is belter, which makes men 
suppose they ate possessed of all excel- 
lence.'* 

But why should I fatigue attention by 
enumerating,* or confuting the cavils of 
minute philosophers and petty politicians, 
who pretend, and have assert^, that nOiia 
of our charitdble institutions are consis- 
tent with an enlightened policy 1 Wha^ 
is this policy ? It is at belt but a worldly 
3 Q 
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policy, u hi ell in this instance, Clirislian 
wisdom repudiates with disdain. Kven 
as u worldly policy I think it erroneous. 
And* how, as they preC(‘nd> is it enlight- 
ened ? Not surely |>y the light which 
flows tVoin the great luminary of Chris- 
tianity, from the sacred lamp at the altar ; 
but by the false lire, the fafuus 

of vanity ; or, the factitious phosphor r»f 
atheistical philosophy ; a philosophy, 
which idolizes matter, and falls down in 
adoration of nature in preference to its 
Author. 

Let us beware also of that narrow 
system of modern times which would go- 
vern men in society on ])rihciplcsof more 
calculation; which appreciates human 
life at a low rate, and is ready to sacrifice 
millions at the iinhallowcil slnines of 
avarice and ambition. Among llie recent 
refinements of a godless wisthuu is that 
whicli c<»nsidci-s the Lord of the creation 
merely as a sensiti\o macliine, w'ith eyes, 
arms, hands, and fingeis, formed t<» nianu- 
focture some commodity or luxtTry, sale- 
able in tlie emporiums r»f comnu'rce; 
merely as an animated engine, to he 
worked at ^(le will of opulence and power, 
for pecuniary emolument ; merely as a 
breathing m:l!, or animal antomatuii, 
fviiich cannot stand snll a moment, for 
the purposes of moral and religious disci- 
pline, without irreparable los^* of rime and 
iinpanlonable, waste of wealth ; a j)oIi- 
tieal delinquoney, in the estimate of ilie 
modern sophist and statistical calculator, 
more culpable and heinous than any 
infringement of the decalogue. 

Such policy, such a princi})le, sudia 
philosophy has no credij, no W( iglil, no 
influence on a Christian auditory, before, 
whom, to mention is to coinlcmii, to ile- 
hcribc, is to explode and rejeci it. 'Lhe 
wealth of nations in a (MiristianS estimate 
is t'hc goodness, tlie ]M*ol>iry, thu virtuous 
industry, and useful knowledge, amongst 
individuals, high and low, rich anil poor, 
who constitute the grand aggregate of a 
Hational eommuuity. Tlie mind is the 
man ; and doubth ss the best buhvark of 
a country, is the noble spirit of a sound, 
virtuous, religious people, duly informed 
by a competent education, and cliectually 
restrained from all injustice and enormity, 
by the fear of God, and a Christian 
couscicuce* 
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Truth and rear^on, under all exist- 
ing circumstances, arc groat, and * will 
endure, as wtII as prevail. These form tie 
columns of society, and like a rock of ada- 
mant, will stand the violence of the waves, 
and defy the corrosions of time, Jlnd thi 
shocks of casualty. But how can truth 
and reiiboii in the mass of flic peoplr 
without knowledge.? and how can know- 
ledge become general and. pervade tfl|p 
wliole l)ody without national education. 
fiirnislie<l' to the poor by eleemosynary 
bounty, as it is t</ the rich, by their own 
voluntary choice ami ])ersonal assiduity? 

Consistently with this conviction, and 
acting with the sound policy of the cliil- 
tirr/t of you have per>evcred, not- 

withstanding the plausibility of objections, 
in patronizing, improring, and augment- 
ing your cluarity-schools. Consistently 
with your piTsuasion, as members ot the 
church of England, you liave been zealous, 
that the national sclioois, as well as the pa- 
rochial, .should he conducted according 
to tlie. ]irincipK*s, doctrines, and disci- 
pline the established religion. Charity 
schools, whether parochial or national, 
you arc aware, are th(‘ })orch, and the 
vestibule, either to tliC church or the 
conventicle. Yon deem it of most mo- 
mentous importance to ilic church, that 
the direct avenues to it should bo 
made smooth and clean, and light ancl 
pleas/uit. If the entrances to the sanc- 
tuary of the establishment are neglected, 
or uiiilluminated, you are justly ap^ 
prehensivo, tliat the imbecility of youth 
may lx* vorluced from the paths of peace 
and .sober piety into the wilderno.-^s of 
fanatieal error; and lost in labyrinths, 
wlieic discordant guides, often dif- 
fering no less from each other than from 
the church, might lead the poor wanderer 
through the thorns of perple.xity to iht 
whirlpools of madness and despair. 

Consisl'mtly and kindly you hold out 
a lanthorn to the church, and let your 
light shimi before the feet of the young 
pilgrim in his progress to the sanc- 
tuary; the seat of rational piety, the 
school of sound instruction ; the standard 
of a light which iltumi nates without 
dazzling; the receptacle of a fire which 
warms without burning; the dispenser of 
a heat which cherishes the vital principle,, 
without danger of a morbid calcnttir9«» 
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Sound religion, you well J;now, is equally 
removed from the extremes of a chilling 
rigor and an ardent fever. And Imppily 
our church, in addition to its advantages 
in disseminating a sound religion with a 
pure jnorality, is wisely adapted to the* 
nature and genius ol* our civil constitu- 
tion. It is highly favourable to public 
Jfianquility. It is an impregnable ram- 
part not only against inhdelity, atheism, 
-and fanaticism, but against tu- 

mult, ajui insiiboidinution. It allows and 
favours freedom of discussion ; wliilt' it 
preserves for the common good, an au- 
thority necessary to prevent confusion 
and all the evil works of aiuirchicul mis- 
rule. It is built on the foundation of the 
Scriptures, the propiiets, and the;ipo-<tles ; 
Jvsi/s Christ being the head conur stone, 
I'herefore we must l<»ve our church, 
therefore we must tl(deiul our cliurch ; 
and defend it with a zeal no less ardent, 
ihiAJi that which we display for tlie con- 
stitution of till* slate; that free and wi<-e 
system oi our forefatheis, which has ren- 
dered our island (lu; jiridi and orniinient 
of civil society. And how- can v^e defend 
it more clfcctually than by eiUu jiling our 
youtli in its doctiin<‘s? ^’et in tlie utmost 
ardour of alfcciion for both church ami 
^tatc, the spirit of chrislianliv demands 
that we siipp(n'l oiir own insliluiions with 
all the inihlness of moderate >ji, all tlu* 
forbearanec of philanthropy, \\i(hoijt bit- 
terness, \\irhout ]jv pocrisy, the 

truth in /tne, and maintaining our own 
conviction of rectitude with every indul- 
gence that may consist with wLdoin, to 
human erior and fallibilit). 

With a natural attachment to the 
church, of which wc arc iiicinbers, we 
come forward at this juncture, not only to 
support our old charily schools, but to 
augment their numbers and improve 
their plan ; by adopting the newly disco- 
vered inodes of facilitation, expedition, 
and economy, imported under hajipy 
auspices, fium an eastern clinic; that 
clime, from which light of every kind, 
naturih intellccliiai, and spiritual first 
beanie i >0 mortal man, wandering and 
lost in the shades of ignorance. As > 
churcliiucn, we cannot but favour a sys- 
rrm.vyhich favours our own church ; the 
church of our fathers, tlie cliurch of our 
^^yrhBdrcn and families, the church of our 


Country ; % great and gloHous cburcfa, 
richly ailornct! with sanctity and learn- 
ing, with temples mast inagni-ficent, 
with all appendages adequate to its use 
and ornament, aiul become even more 
verierabK*, and if possible, more hal-, 
lowed, from the cirnirnstancos of long 
duration and high antiquity. As churchy- 
men, we must patronize a spiem which 
instructs the youth of our nation in 
the catechism of our excellent liturgy, 
and wliidi c oriducis them to that place of 
worship, wIi'Tc our own children were iti- 
itiaTed by baptism, and which wc our- 
selves, from choieo and for conscience sake, 
frequent, as olten as we assemble to pour 
torili our praises and thanksgivings to 
Almighty (h»d, ard to hear the wxirds ol 
sound, stila r, and scriptural instruction. 

In schools superintimded by a church, 
which di*>cour.icu.i:u*cs the extravagance 
of enthusiasm, sola nicss of mind will be 
tau-Iil ; and solx rness of mind is essential 
to t!i<‘ jicu iiianency of all religious pnnei- 
ple. \Vilh')nt it, religion bccoives in- 
sanity ; ami its votaries, pnder the 
elfects of a disordejed imagifiatioii, too 
olten, in‘'lead of .i school and a church, 
requiie the ipline of the physician, 
and the manacles ol an hospital. 

It is to t)C hoped that the spirit of party 
will nevtM* interrupt these labours of love, 
('harily rejoices that good is <ione, and is 
not lorwarii to depreciate the deetl or tiie 
<i«>er of it, iVoni schismalical prejiulice; 
and therefore the christiau philanthrope 
will not oppose th(‘ national instruction 
of the churcii catechism. How in- 
deed (‘an we train up the youth of the 
nation better, than by leach ing tliem, in 
the words of the (‘atechisin, to love', 
Jionour, and succour their father and 
nudlu r, to honoiu* and obey the king, and 
all lliai a«* pul, in authority under him ; 
to hurt nofjody by vvoid or deed ; to be. 
true and just in all llieir dealings, to ketp 
their hands from picking and stealing, 
and their longues from lying and slander- 
ing; to keep tluir body in soberness and . 
cliHSlity ; not to covet or desire other 
nieirs goods, but to learn and labour to 
get thejr own livijng, and do their duty 
in that state of life, to which it shall please 
God to call them.'i' Can we, I ask, teach 
them in any bettor m^umcr tlnin by words 
like thcbc; founding all their moral 
3 Q '2 
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vifWs on the love of Goef, on obedience 
toCSirisI, and on reverence for latv and 
order, human and divine. 

To gore the poor children this sort of 
education, to inspire them with the fear of 
God, and to afford them the means of 
learning every thing that is honest and^of 
good report, you are now assctnhU’Hi; 
«)d for Ae pippmotion of your purpose, a 
purjpose recommended by palriodsm^ by 
Chmtianity, by the example of our grand 
national institution, and indeed of the 
united kingdom, 1 stand this day the 
delegated pciitiouer of your bounty. Byt 
solicitation is sui^erduous. Your bounty 
has, 1 see, by the annual subscriptions 
iiowed, and will continue to flow, with spon- 
taneous exuberance. It would be a viola- 
tion of ihi* respect due to a congregation, 
avowedly assembled for the purpose of 
charitable contribution, to weary you with 
importunity, or prescribe to your munili- 
cince* You want not the impulse of ar- 
gument and persuasion to extort the rc- 
iuctanC pittance of a cold, formal dcc^mcy, 
the scanty dole of the parsimonious hand 
w hich grudgfis while it gives. The happy 
ri tum of peace and plenty at this moment 
will probably cause a peculiar expansion 
of heart, and kiiKllc a more than common 
glow of benevolence Our country, * 
amidst tbc wreck of nations around, has 
shone forth with undiininislud lustre, as 
the land of liberty, the land of loaniing, 
M>uiul philoso))hy, pure religion, and on 
this occasion 1 may add with peculiar 
triumph, the land of charity ; of charity 
which no privations of long and severe ad- 
versity could impede or confine. Our 
ctmniry, in consequence, of her steady ad- 
heivncc to religion, in faitli and practice, 
lifts up her head among the nations, the 
pride and boast *)f humanity, the glory, 
the envy, the defence of Eui'ojxt; nor can 
1 for a moment re.ir, lest lustre 
should be ever tarnished, on occasions like 
thcae, byan ill-timed parsimony. You will 
fiS patriots, no less than Christians (as far 
as such an occasion will allow), adorn 
the triumphs of her valour with the tro- 
phies of benevolence. You gave largely to 
foreigneia in distress; but at the same 
time forgot mt the child of poverty at 
VDur own dcoas, who was pensking 
through lack of* kmv^UHge^ and on 


whom the tight of 1^^ ^Cornet 
scamljr emlfed a ray,* tha^S 
adound 'him was iHumitpited.' ' Vou\^^ 
the poor vagii^nd'in the stic<;b bf 
great city. The world knew Hiri ^ipt. 
The worH turned from Mih with disgust- 
But yoti recognized^ bini as a brother: 
You remembei^, that in the most foiled 
outcast and al^cct, (soukiicl and (^ploi;a- 
blc thoiigh his extenor,) there is an i©. 
mortal spirit, which we hftpc one day Spray 
be a partaker with ourselves in a stitq of 
glory, of consummate lntettigeiic(^, of 
mutual kindness, of exalted felicity! 
Rough, forbidding, perhaps oifensive is, 
the guise of the fagged, mniished|, wan- 
derer; yet is there a jewel wimin, a. 
pearl of price, which, with youraid^will 
be disengaged froni its incrus(atiq^ a^nd 
prepared to shine, in the light of 
with aH its primeval brilliancy. 

And even in this sublunary state, the 
effects of education in raising poor 
persons to groat eminence and public 
utility, have been wonderful. The hipst 
illustrious characters in arts and a^ms. 
have ariw'n, from the darkest, low'Cijtn 
vale ot obscurity, ^fhey have sprung 
with clastic force to extraordinary heights 
in consequence of native strength, 
called forth by early culture. Fenced 
from injurif at first, they have risen, 
and towered above their equals, by the 
hardihood acquired in a chill soil; and, 
like the oak of the forest, or the pine on 
the motintain, vegetated with luxuriancy 
in the bleakest exposure and the wildest 
solitude. AduTsity has indeed bmi found 
often favourable lo virtue. Many cxanqples 
might bo cited from the pages of biography. 
Our gracious Lord himself, we know, wgs 
despised and rejected of men— a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted withgnef; and 
the luminary of the world hud beep at. 
once, and for ever extinguished, if the pride 
and prejudice of man could have pre- 
vailed against the will of the Almighty, 
But the crown of thorns, which the? inso- 
lence of authority bound round his bleed- 
ing brow, biecanie a more snieqdid orng- 
mdht than a. diadem ot jewels ; dove, 
a mom triumphunt standard than the Ro^ 
man eagle; aiid the cross, lifted up. op 
an ensigp more glorious than the. bij^pel^ 
ciimsonca with iShjeh 
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-w^ to enblajmi a Ct^satfs vic^ora. 

HMrtika6«MdiBbii^<ifAecaf^^ pyogpimffd 
P0m, 'mm «i Ae A«t Cftiied imittiDlied 

hw^ 4^ 4^sinal 2 ^ hour of consider Uie ^ 

QpnciftxHHS ibe hwaii ilfhq amended cleigjf 
Oft omf M caftive. fU Ji^votencg* dim <m ' 

il Mpa» who l>c tolcd him- «emhle4.<^ W*4ottf , 

self^ ^ li(»lMi eC tfe woxW) mu} ¥iie^3c4 t^is^ wqrjka ^ud 
rho^ragra, whk^ ch|rbai»le U* Utf^bwlof JijmxiJNt 

sMlaamiatraiioiw m»y iiie ^tb. <tf iiiU9t^ati^g,44>bfii|Rwbi^ 

these little ones, nol only ^ ^oyed,(fw U»<VmMSS^ 

cseditahlo einpkj^^Qts ejtid st;fitioii$ in in <;^^^q^ellCe qfinpm filMVOiiraW 
this world, hut to a coBsmnmation of tunities, and the advantages adbirdodi by 
bliss in realms of light and glory i; the competency, not only for a usefuli bot 
light of God s countenance, and the a literal education, 
glory of immortal life. And is good so Is there one among us who will 
great to be done by any deed of ours this avow that he wishes not to shale iti 
day, and this hour, before we separate ? the generous contest of bene^Mice P 
How sweet must be the satisfaction, how But why ask the question f The 
serene and exquisite the joy of a wcll-dis* deeds of charity, already recorded in the. 
posed mind, to consider that the donation rolls of annua) subscription, demonstrate 
of a little superfluity, will contribute to your zeal in the cause, and remove all 
a purpose so extensively, so sublimely, so doubt of your liberality in its support, 
divinely beneficial. How sleeps the kind* 1 have already said Ineed notimpoitune 
hearted man, lulled on bis pillow with you. 1 cannot for a moment, distrust 
the soothing reflcctioji, that he has that generosity, on which yoilr voluntary 
not lost a day by losing an opportunity to attendance at this hoqr, (as you were 
do good to some poor unfortunate fellow* well aware of the occavon,) justifies, or 
creature; but that he has humbly co-ope- rather demands, a full and unqualified 
rated with his Lord and Saviour, in a work reliance. 

of love and mercy, and mitigated, in one in* lean only venture to urge (and this 

stance, the sorrows oi sufl'ering humanity, also may be unnecessary), that you 
To a mind so disposed, it must be be careful to act, in dispensing your 
consolatory to reflect, that a grand bounty, from g motive purely evange* 
effort, an efl'ort unprecedented in the his* lical. Manage not so ill, as tube bountiful 
tory of the world, is now made in our own and at the same time uncharitable. Pa** 
distingui shed country, to advance the hap* radoxical as it may appear, the case is 
piness of the poor, and indeed to enlighten possible, and, it may be feared, not un- 
the undoi'btanding, and meliorate the common. To avoid it, let us pray that 
morals of the human race. The poor our heaits may be filled with grace, 
have now the Gospel preached to them, while our hands are extended in 
by the instrumentality of the press, by the munificence. This is to be charitable 
universal distribution of the Scriptures, to our own souls, while wc give to others 
and by national schools,, in a manner, pecuniary assistance. This is to consc- 
and to an extent, unparalleled at any pre- crate our gift to God, and to secure the 
vious period, since the light of the world favour of him, whose mercy the most 
first burst on chaos, in the morning of opulent of us all must one day suppli* 
creation. The result of such labours cate, with, all the earnestness of abject 
I of love, operating universally, must, at mendicity, 
some future period, become stupendously May then the Holy Spirit influcnca 
()cni^ficial. Christ di^lared himself the with his affectionate eneigies all who are 
light of the world ; and it has bei n rc-.> here assembled, and g;ive them grace, not 
served (in the unsearchable way^ of Provi- only to promote the ;good woik^hut 
deim), for the a^c in which we exist , promote it, from the true Christian princl*^ 
to diffuse that light, in our own country, to pie, which is Jaifh working by hve, 
ihb rdknote^t comers and the darkest re- How significant the words 1 
cesses, in working by love J Mwtk tbm^ 
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thenu They toon an epitome of the wMe 
cioctiw of Christian charity, and may 
s^e hs a test and touchstone to assay 
the sincerity of our virtue. 

‘Such a faith, actuated and acting by 
stich a love will unbar the gates of light, 
that glorious light which streams from 
the world's great luminary, and co* 
operate with the Fatheii of Lights 
in pouring its beams on all the sons and 
daughters of want; guiding their feet 
through the shadowy vale of ignorance, 


labour, and soitowj^ Co realms of ever* 
lastidg rest, along the ' safe, luminous, 
and pleasant path of piety and peace. 
Such a faith, actuated and acting by 
such a love, will cause the sun of right- 
eousness to shine over their, (lud our 
own prospects of futurity, and o{)en to' 
the v^ew of oil, tliosc regions of glory, to 
which the only infallible guide is 
rity; charity, out of a .pure 

HEART, AND OF A GOOD CONSCIENCE, 
AND or PAITJI UNFEIGNED. 
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